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TO 


THE MOST SACRED MA FESTY 


CHARLES IL 


KING of GREATBRITAINE, 


FRAN/CEAndIRELAN D, 
D#fender of the Faith, SC. 


Great o1r , 

HE crcles of the Divine Providence turn 
W themſelves upon the affairs of the world 
JS 0, that every ſpondel of the wheels may 
mark out thoſe Vertues which we are then 
toexerciſe ; and every new event in the Oe= 
conomy of God is God''s finger to point out to us by what N= 
ſtances he will be ſerved. Wehaze been forely ſmitten and 
for a long time ; for ( that Tmay uſe the words of the Pro= 
phct ) Alas, for that day was great, ſothatnone 
was like it, it was even the time of Jacob's 
trouble :; and then, Faith and Patience, and all the paſ= 
ove Graces of Religion were m therr own ſeaſon. But ſince 
God bath left off to ſmate us with antron rod, and hath once 
more {aid unto theſe Nations, They [hallſerve the 1-327 

A3 _ Lord 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Lord their God, and David their King whom 


I have raiſed up unto them ; Now our duty ſtands 
on the Sunny fide ; 1t 1s our work to rejoice m God and m 
God's Anointed, and to be glad, and worthily to accept 
of our Proſperity is all our buſineſs : for ſo good a God we 
ſerve, that be bath made it our Duty to be Dappy,and we can- 
not pleaſe him unleſs we be infumtely pleaſed owr ſelves. It 
was impoſuble to live without eur King ; but as Slaves live, 
that 1s,{uch who are ctouly dead, and perſons condemn'd to 
metalls:we lied to the luſts and mſolency of others,but not at 
all ty our (clues, to our own Crz1l or Religrous comforts.But 
ROM Or JOYS are mere and unmixt ; for that we may doe our 
auty and haze our reward at once, God hath ſent your Ma- 


jeſty amongſt us, that we may feel the pleaſures of Obed:- 


Mev * 


ence, and reap the fruits of that Government which God 
loves and uſes, which He hath conſtituted and adorned, 
which He hath reſtored to us by a conjugation of meracles, by 
the work of his hand and the light of his countenance, by 
change the hearts of Men, and ſcattering the people that 
aclght in War, by infatuating therr (ounſels and break- 
mo their Cords aſunder ; that is, which He himſelf hath 
wrought amongſt us by himſelf alone, and therefore will bleſs 
and will never interrupt : only we muſt be careful never to 
provoke him any more by our Unthankfulneſs and infidel 
Apaſtaſic.. 

But now, Great Sir, be pleas d to grove me leavein the 
throngs of thoſe that reqoice to ſee the goodneſs of God to 
his ſervant job, inimitation of them who preſented him 
with, every man, an ear-ring of Gold, and a piece of Sil- 
zer, or a Lambe *, to bring alſo my Offering, the figmfica- 
tron of my joy. For though 1t be but two Books which 

like 
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like the Widows two mites make up but a contempti= 
ble Summe; yet becauſe it 18 all I have, your Majeſty may 
be pleaſed to accept : and ſo much the rather , becauſe 
it 18 alſo an expreſson of that part of the duty of my (al- 
{mg which hath fallen to my ſhare. For your Majeſty, 
like the King im the Goſpel, hath been in a far Country , 
and ſome of your ( atizens ſent after you, and ſaid, NO-1. ig, 1 - 
lumus hunc regnare ; #ut God hath cauſed you tore- 
turn and retgn: and if your Majeſty ſhould by that ex- 
ample call us to render an account of our Talents, T can 
only (ay ,that amongſt thoſe many Excellent perſons who have 
greatly improv'd theirs, I was milling to negotiate and to 
labour. What fruit mill from hence accrue to Souls 13 
wholly inthe hands of God: but this ſemination and cul- 
ture was much wanting mn the Reformed Churches. For 
though in all things elſe the Goodneſs of God hath mage us 
to abound, and our Cup torun over ; yet our labours have 
been hitherto unmploed mn the deſcription of the Rules of 
Conſcience and Cajuiſtical Theology. In which be- 
cauſe I have now made ſome attempt, if the produttion be 
not unworthy, Tam ſure it 1s not improper to lay it at the 
feet of your Majeſty. For your Majeſty being by God 
appointed Cuſtos utriu{que Tabulz, ſince lk; Mo- 
{es you are from God deſcended to us with the two Tables 
of the Law in your hand, and that you will beſt govern by the 
arguments and compulſory of Conſcience, and this alone 1s 
the greateſt firmament of Obedience ; whatſoever can be 
the meaſure of Conſcience eſt res FilCi, is part of your 
own propriety, and enters into your Exchequer. 

Be pleaſed therefore, Gracious Sir, to accept this m= 
ſtance of my duty to God, to your Majeſty, and to your 


Great 
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Ecclcl, 


Lib, 7, 8, Of 
Eccle, Polity 


Lib.8.de rep biſhop of Spalato: but their labours were unhappuly hoſt, 


Great Charge , the Church of England. There are im it 
many things intended for the ſervice, but nothing to diſſerve 
any of theſe great intereſts. Thoſe Caſes that concern the 
Power and Offices of Eccleſiaſtical Superiors and Su- 
preme, were ( though in another manner ) long ſince done 


by the mcomparable M” Hooker, and the learned Arch- 


and never fo the light. And though I cannot attain to 
the ſtrength of theſe Champions of David and Guardians 
of the Temple ; yet ſince their portion of work 1s fallen 
mto my hand, I have heartily endeavoured to ſupply that 
loſs; though with no other event, but as charitable paſ- 
ſengers by therr little, but well-meaning, alms repatr the 
breaches of his fortune who was greatly undone by War 
or Fire. But therefore I humbly ; eg your Majeſties par- 
don mn all things where my weakneſſes make me to deſpair of 


your more Gracious acceptance : and here Iam therefore to 


be confident, becauſe your Mercy 1s, as your Majeſiy, this 
day in her exaltation, and 1s felt by all your Subjefts ; and 
therefore bumbly ta be hoped for by 


Great Sir, 
Your eM ajeſttes 


moſt dutifull and moſt 
obedient Subjet 


Feremy T aylor. 
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THE PREFACE. 


HE Reformation of Religion in the Weſtern 

Churches hath been fo violently, ſo laborioul- 
JS ly, fo univerſally oppos'd by Evil Spirits and 
SY Evil Men, by willtulneſs and ignorance , by 
prejudice and intereſt, by error and partialiry , 
G and it ſelf alſo hath beendone lo 1mperfectly 
in ſome places, and ſo unskilfully in ſome others, becauſe the 
thick and long-incumbent darkneſs had made it impoſlible to be- 
hold the whole Light inall its ſplendour, that it was found to be 
work enough forthe Miniſters of Religion to convincethe Gain- 
ſayers, to oppole their witty arts by the advantageous repreſent- 
ment of wiletruths, ſo to keepthe people from their temprcarions. 
Bur fince there were not found many able to doe this but ſuch 
which had other cures to attend, the conduct of ſouls in their pub- 
lick and privatecharges, and the conſequent neceſſity of preach- 


ingand catechiſing, viſiting the ſick, and their publick daily offi- 


_ 
_—_ 
ws - 
So. l 


> 


i... 
— 
— 
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ces ; it was theleſs wonder thatin the Reformed Churches there 


hath been ſo grear a ſcarcity of Books of Caſes of Conſcience : 
though it 1s not to be denied burtthe careleſs and needleſs neglect 
of receiving private Confeſtions hath been too great a cauſe of our 
not providing materials apt for ſo pious and uſetul a miniſtration, 
Bur belides this, itis certain that there was a neceſſity of labou- 
ring toother purpoles then formerly : and this acts was Pre- 
ſentand urgent; and the hearts and heads of men rantoquench 
that fire, & left che government of the houſe more loolely,till they could 
diſcern whether the houſe would be burnt orno by the flames 


of contention which then brake out : only this duty was ſupplied 


by excellent preachings, by private conferences, by admonirtions 
and anſwers given when {ome more pious and religious perſons 
came to Conteſſions, and as they were upon particulir occaſions 
requirdand invited. But for any publick proviſions of books of 
. Caſuiſtical Theology, we were almoſt wholly unprovided, and, 
like thechildrenof 1ſrael inthedays of Sauland Jonathan, we were 
forc'd togodown tothe forges of the Philitims ro ſharpen every 
man his Share and his Coulter, his Axeand his Mattock. We had 
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Swords and Spears of our own, enough for defence, and more 
then enough for diſputation : burtin this more neceſlary part of 
the Conduct of Conſciences we did receive our anſwers from 
abroad, till we found that our old needs were ſometimes very ill 
{upplicd, and new neceſlities did every day ariſe. 

Some of the Lutherans have indeed done ſomething in this 
kind which is well ; Balduinus, Bidenbachius, Dedekanus, Konig, and 
the Abbreviator of Gerard : Some eſlays alſo have been made by 
others ; Alſtedius, Ameſius, Perkins, and the late Eloquent and 
Reverend Biſhop of Norwtch. Bur yet our needs remain; and 
we cannot be well ſupplied out of the Roman ſtore-houles': for 
though there the ſtaple is, and very many excellent things expos'd 
to view; yet we have found the Merchants to be deceivers, and the 
wares t00 often falſthed. 

For 1. if we conſider what heaps of prodigious propoſitions 
and rules of Conſcience their Doctors have given us, we ſhall 
ſoon perceive that thereare lo many boxes of poifonin their Re- 
poſitories underthe lame paintings and ſpecious titles, that as ir 
will be impoſſible for everyman todiſtinguiſh their miniſteries of 
health fromthe methods of death ; fo irwill be unſafe for any man 
ro venture indiſcriminately. For who can ſafely truſt that guide 
1-20-59. thar teaches him, [** *Thar iris no deadly f1nto ſteal, or privately 
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ads * againſt his will and withour his knowledge to take a thing from 
* him who is ready to giveitif he wereask'd, but will not endure 
3.0. .s.., tohave ittaken without asking ; Tharir1s no theft * private- 
+ 1dem 1. Ke- ©]yro take athing that is not great from our Father; Þ Thar he 
* who ſees an innocent puniſh'd for what himſelf hath done, he in 
*the mean time whodid it, holding his peace, is not bound to 
Dim dere} © reſtitution ; ©Thar he who falls into fornication, if he goes to 
char. in co= © confeſs10n, may the ſame day in which hedid fornicate receive 
gn D ' ©rhe Communion; Thar Communion is Manducation, and 
>.z: ©rherefore requires notattention; "That he who being in deadly 
< finreceives the H. Communion commits bur one fin, viz. that 
« againſt the dignity of the Sacrament; andthar the omilsion of 
* confelsion isnodiſtin&t ſin, meaning, amongſt them who be- 
EEO Dans ©leve confeſsion to beof Divine inſtitution?] As bad or worle 
are thoſe affirmarives and do&trines of repentance. © A dying man 
* 15 not tied to be contrite for his {ins ; but confefsion and artriti- 
© on are ſufhcient : ] and that we may know what is meant by at- 
wm.11,& 1-710, Wearetold [© itis a ſorrow for temporal evil, diſgrace or loſs of 
& 32. * bealth, ſent by God as a puniſhment, or feared to be ſent; ] this alone 1s 
enough for Salvation, if the dying man do bur confeſs to -q 
Prieſt, 


num. 7. 


The Preface. TT 


Prieſt , though he have liv'd wickedly all his life-rime. And 
that we need net think the matter of confeſsion to be too great a 
burden, we are told, [ © He that examines his Conſcience before 
«* confeſsion, fins if he be too diligent and carefull, ] Bur as for 
* the precept of having a contrite and a broken heart o lr binds 
* not bur in the article or danger of death : nor then , but when 
<* we cannot haye the Sacrament of penance, ] Tothele may be 
added thoſe contraditions of _— for the ſecuring of a holy 
life: that C*If a man purpoſe ar the preſent to fin no more, 
«though art the ſame time he believes he thall fin again, ( that is, 
< that hewill break his purpoſe, ) yertthat purpoſe is good enough: 
« Thar it is not very certain whether he that hath artrztion does re" 19. 
© ceivegrace, though he does not formally reſolve to fin no more: ] 

meaning , that ir 1s probable, that it is not neceſſary to make 

any ſuch reſolution of leaving their fin they are nor certain it is 

ſo, nor certain that it is otherwiſe; that is, they find no Com- 
mandment for theſe things : It may be they are counſell'd and ad- 

vis'd in Scripture, bur . 15 No great marter ; for [* Ic is no ſin 14. Veb. De- 
© not to correſpond with the Divine inſpirations exhorting us to © 
« Counſels. ] Addeto theſe, that [*To detract from our Neigh- 

© bours fame before a conſciencious, filent and a good Man, is no 

« deadly {1n: Todiſpenſe with our vows ina year of Jubile is valid, Diſpenfaris 

«* though the condition of ms that Jubilee be not perform-"" 
ed. ] Thus menamongſt them haveleave to {1n, and they may live 

in itas long as their lik laſts without repentance; and that repen- 

rance inthe ſum of affairs is nothing bur to call tothe Prieſt roab- 

ſolve them, provided you be ſorrowfull for the evil you feel or 

fear God will ſend on you : but contrition, or ſorrow procee- 


F . cc . - 4 0 Cont 1 rid. 
ding from the love of God is not at all neceſlary, [© neither 1s 72 rea, 


num. 18. 


« irneceſſary that our ſorrow be thought to be contrition ; nei- 

«ther is itneceſlary that attrition ſhould goe before confelsion, _ 

<« . 2 * . , Dian, Com- 
bur will ſerve if it be ſometime after, and if you confels none yend. depernit. | 

« but yenial ſins, it is ſufficient if you be ſorrowfull for one of * 5 

© them; and thecaſeis the ſame for mortal fins formerly con- 


b 


« feſſed. J But I am aſhamed of this heap of ſad ſtories: If I 
ſhould amaſs together what themſelves have collected in their 
books, it would look like a libel : but who is pleaſed with variery 
of ſuch ſores may enter into the Hoſpitals themſelves, and walk 
and look til he be weary. 

2, Butnot only with the evil matter of their propoſitions , bur 
we have reaſon to be offended with the ſtrange manner of their 
anſwerings. I ſhall not need to inſtance in that kind of ar- 
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gument which is butroo frequent among thole who prevail more 
by their authority then their realon, of proving propoſitions by 
ſimilicudes and analogies. I remember that Gregory Sayy faies 


"that all the Precepts of the Moral Law areto be reduc'd to the 


Decalogue; becaule as all natural things are reducd to ten Pradi- 
ments, {o it is expedient thart all kinds of vertues & vice be reduc'd 
to the ten Commandments. And Beſſeus infers ſeven Sacra- 
ments from the number of the Planets, and the ſeven ears of full 
corn inEgypr,& ſeven water-pors changed into wine(rhough there 
were bur fix,) becauſe as the wine fhll'd fix wate;-pots, forthe Sa- 


crament of the Euchariſt fills the other fix, and it ſelf makes the 


ſeventh , and that therefore peradventure the Sacraments are cal- 
led Veſſels of grace. Butthis 1 look upon as a want of better argu- 
ments in a weak cauſe, manag'd by carelels and confident per- 
ſons; and note it only as a fault, that the Guides of Conſciences 
{ſhould ſpeak many things when they can prove bur few. 

3. That which I ſuppole to be of greateſt Conſideration is, 
that the Caſuilts of the Roman Church taketheſe things for reſo- 
lation and anſwer toqueſtions of Conſcience which are ſpoken 
by an authority that is not ſufficient, and they admitof Canons, 
and the Epiſtles of Popes for authentick warranties, which are 
ſuſpicious whether ever they were written by them to whoſe au- 
thority only they do pretend; and they quote ſayings of the old 
Doctors, which are contradicted by others of equal learning and 
reputation, and all cited in their own Canon Law; and have not 
any futhcient means to aſcertain themſelves what is binding in 
very many caſes argued in their Canons,and Decreral epiſtles, and 
Bulls of Popes. Nay they mult needs be at a loſs intheir con- 
duct of Conlciences, eſpecially in all inquiries and articles of 
taich, when they chuſe ſuch foundations, which themſelves know 
ro be weak and tottering ; and yer lay the greateſt load upon ſuch 
foundations, and tie the Conſcience with the hardeſt ligature, 
where 1t 1s certain they can give no ſecurity. For it is not 
agreed in the Church of Rome , neither can they tell upon whoſe 
authoriry they may finally rely : they cannot tell who 1 the viſible 
Head of the Church : for they are not ſurethe Popes, becauſe a 
Council may be ſuperior to him, and whether it be or no it is 
not relolved : And therefore either they mult change their Princi- 
ple, and rely only upon Scriptures and right Reaſon and Univer- 
ſal Teſtimonies, or give no an{wer to the Conſcience in very 
many cales of the greateſt concernment ; for by all other meaſures 
their queſtions are indeterminable, Bur the authority of man 

they 
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they make to be their foundation: and yer it theirallegarions were 
allowed to be good argument, it would ſerve them but to yery 
fey purpoles, ſince the Doors, whole athrmarive is thedeciſion 
of the Calc, are {o infinitely divided. 

4+ This to me, and to very many wile men, looks like a very 
orcat Objection : but find that they who are molt concerned in 
1c account it none ; For the Roman Caluilts profeſs it, and yer 
do not ſuppoſethat the Conſequent of this ſhould be, that the 
caſe is difficult, and the men not to be relied upon, and the Conſcience to be 
otherwiſe info;med, and that we ought to walk the more warily , bur there- 
fore the Conſcience is at liberty, and the queſtion mm order to prattice hath 
no difficulty; hard in the caſe, but eaſie inthe attin; for by this 
means they entertain all intereſts, and comply with all perlwaſi- 
ons, and ſend none away Unſatished. For Uncertain anſwers 
make with them no Uncertain reſolution, for they teach us, that in 
ſuch caſes we may follow either part : and therefore they ſtudi- 


ouſly keep upthis Academical orrather Sceptick Theology , Ali: 5* bor. verb- 


atunt, alir negant , utrumque probabile. And upon this account, al- 
though with greateſt ſeverity they bind on mens perſwafions the 
doctrines of meats and carnal ordinances, yet they have left them 
looſe enough when it comes tothe Conſcience , lo looſe that the 
precept is become ridiculous : for what canit be otherwiſe, when 


they teach, that © the Faſt is not broken by drinking of water or ia. n.e. 


«wine, nay though we cate ſomething that our drink may not 
*hurtus; nor the uſual collation at nightif ir be taken in the 
© morning . nor if the Butler orthe Cook lick his fingers; nor if 
« wecategs or milk-meats, ſoit be notinthe holy time of Lent : 
'*nor if after dinner awhile you eate {omething at the entreaty 
«of a friend , nor if you upon a reaſonable cauſe eate before 
«your time? in all theſecaſes you eat and faſt at the ſametime. All 
theſe things are derivatives 8 the OY opinions of ſome 
eaſy, gentle Do&tors ; and the effect of this ſtratagem is ſeen in 


things of greater conſequence. For [ we are free from our ow, of in verb. Dur 


from a Commandement, if it be a probable opinion of the Doftors that we 
are free, ] and C itis probable, if itbe the opinionof onegrave 
Door: ] Thatis, in effe&, plainly, If it be probable (in the 
doctrine, 7 it certain [ inpradtice; ] and it 1s probable if any 
one of their Doors ſays it. 

5- And the miſchicf of this is further yer diſcernible, if we 
conſider that they determine their greateſt and moſt Myſterious caſes 
oftentimes by no other argument (4 the ſaying of ſome few of 
their Writers, I ſhall give but one inſtance of it; bur it ſhall be 
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lomething remarkable. The queſtion was , Whether the Pope ean 
+ ume2. 1b. 10. diſpenſe in the la of God * The inquiry is not concerning adiſh of 


whey, but of a conſiderable affair; upon which the right or 
the wrong of many thouſand Conſfciences amonglt them do 
depend. Itis anſwered [© Thatone opinion of the Catholicks 
* [ays,chat the Pope can dilpenle in all things of the Law of God 
b: excepting the articles of faith. J] The proof is this, So Panormi- 
* tan (ſpeaks, in cap, propoſutt, de conceſs. prebend, n, 20. citing Innv- 
«© cent:145 incap. cum ad Monaſterium, de ſlatu Monachorum ; where he 
* ſaies, that without cauſe the Pope cannot diſpenſe in things of 
« Divine right ; intimating that with cauſe he may. And the 
«ſame is the opinion of Felinus i cap. Que in Eccleſ. de conſt. 
'©n. 19, © 20. whereamonglt other things he ſaith,that the Pope 
«when he hath caule can change the uſual form of baptiſme, 
*©and make it lawfullro baptize in the Name of the Trinity, 
<* which he reports out of Innocentius cap. 1. de baptiſ. in fine num. 
« 11. Yea the ſame Felinuws 15 bold to affirm in cap. 1. de conſt. n.2 3. 
* that the Pope with one word can create a Prieſt, without any 
« other {olemnity, laying, Be thou a Prieſt; which he reports our 
* of Innocentins in cap, 1. Sacra Un, The lame Felinus adds further 
« chatthe Pope with his word alone can make a Biſhop, and he 
« cites Angelus inl, 2. C.decrim. Sacrilegu ; C inl. 1. C. de Sententiam 
« paſsis, The ſame ſentence is held by Dectws, confil. 1 1 24 1 3. in fine; 
« & indict.cap. Que im Eccleſ. n. 25. & ſeq.aliasn. 44, © 45.in Novi. 
* Allegantur etiam alu Juriſte in cap. 2. de tranſlat. Epiſcopi . & in l, 
«© Manumiſſiones. f. de juſt. & jure, & in l. 2.C. de ſervit, &c. 

Here is a rare way of probation : for theleallegations are not 
only a teſtimonial that theleCarholick authors are of that opinion; 
but it 15 intended to repreſent, thatthis opinion 1s not againſt the 
Catholick taith , that Popes and great Lawyers are of it; and 
therefore that it 1s late, & it may be followed, or belet alone : but 
yetthis1s ſufficient to determine the doubting Conſcience of a 
{ubject, or ro be propounded to him as that on which he may 
with ſecurity and indemnity rely. The thing isaftirm'd by Fel:- 
11s, and for this he quotes Innocentius , and the ſame is the opinion 
of Decias, and tor this opinion diyers other Lawyers are alleged. 
Now when this or ghelike happens to be in a queſtion of ſo great 
Concernmenr as this, 1t is ſuch adry ſtory, ſuch an improbable. 
proof, io unſatisfyingananſwerto the Conſcience, thatthe great 
determination of all thoſe queſtions and praftices which can 
depend upon fo Univerſal an article as this, and a'warranty to 
doe actions which their adyerſarics ſay are abhorrent from the 
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law of Nature and common honeſty, {hall in their hnall reforr 


xclt upon the ſaying of one or two perlons, who having boldly 
ſpoken a fooliſh thing , have paſled withour condemnation 
by thoſe Superiors for whole intereft-rhey have been bold to tell 
lo great a lie. 

In Concluſion , the effect of theſe Uncertain principles and 
Unlteady Conduct of queſtions 1s this ; that though by violence 
and force they have conſtrain'd and thruſt their Churches into 
an Union of faith, like beaſts into a pound, yetthey have made 
their caſes of Conſcience and the actions of their lives Unſtable as 
the faceof the Waters, and Unmealurable as the dimenſions of 
the Moon : by which means their Confeflors ſhall be enabled 
ro anſwer according to every mans humor, and no man {ſhall 
depart ſad from their Penitential chairs , and themſelves ſhall 
take or give leave to any thing: concerning which [ refer the 
Reader to the books and letters written by their parties of Port- 
royal, and to their own weak anſwers and vindications. 

If I were willing by accuſing others go get reputation tro my 
own, or the Undertakings of any of our perlwaſion or commu- 
nion, I could give very many inſtances of their Unjuſtice and 
partialities in determining matters and queſtions of juſtice which 
concern the Church and cheir Eccleſiaſtical perſons; as if what 
was-juſt amongſt the reprobates of che laity were hard meaſure 
if done to an Eccleliaſtick , and that there were two ſorts of 
juſtice,the one for Seculars &the other for Church-men;of which 
their own books * give but too many inſtances. I could allo 


make inquiries intoMatrimonial cauſes with an Impure cunolity, 
and make anſwers ſometimes with {pite and envy , lometimes 


Vide Summas 


Cal. Conſlc, ir: 


remark that the Monks and Friers are iniqutores in Matrimonium, and ; 


'erbis, Immus 
11:as. E ccl:ha, 
Holpitale. I'r1- 


vilegtum, C ic- 


ricus, Mona- 


with licentiouſneſle ; that their diſtinction of Sins Mortal and **m 0 


Venil hath intricated and confounded almoſtall the Certainty & 
anſwers of Moral Theology : but nothing of this is fitted to 
my intention, which 1s only to make it evident that it was 
neceflary that Caſes of Conſcience ſhould be written over anew, 
and eſtabliſhed upon berter principles, and proceed in more 
ſober and ſatisfying methods : nothing being more requiſite 
then that we ſhould all be mſtrufted, and throughly prepared to every 


200d work ; that we ſhould have a conſcience void of offence both towards 


God and towards man , that we ſhould be able to ſeparate the vile 
from the precious , and know what to chuſe and what to avoid ; 
that we may have our ſenſes exerciſed to diſcern between good and evil, that 
we may not call good evil, or evil good, For fince obedience is the 4” 
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of God, and rodoewell is the life of religion, and the end of 
faith is thedeath of fin and the life of righreoutneſſe; nothing is 
more neceſſary then that we be rightly informed in all morall 
notices ; becauſe in theſe things an Error leads on to evil acti- 
ons,to the choice of ſ1n,and the expreſle diſpleaſure of God; other- 
wiſe then it happens in ſpeculation and ineffetive notices and 
ſchoole-queſtions. 

And indeed upon this conſideration I was alwaies confident, 
that though the queſtions of the Schoole were nice and ſubtle 
difficultand very often good for nothing, yer that in Mcral T he- 
ology I ſhould have found ſo perfect an accord, ſoecafiedetermi- 
nation of queſtions, that it would have been harderco find our 
pep then anſwers3 and the great difficulty in books of this 
ubje&t would beto putthe great number of inquiries into order 
and method. 1 was notdeceived in the ground & reaſon of my 
conjecture z becauſe I knew that in promptu & facili eſt eternitas , 
God had made the way to heaven plain and ſimple, and whar 
was neceſſary did ly open, and the lines of duty were to be read 
by every eye, or heard and learn'd by all underſtandings , and 
therefore it is certain that all practical truths areto be found our 
without much contention and diſpute, becauſe Juſtice and obe- 
dience toGod in all morall converſation is Natural to us, juſt as 
Logick and diſcourſe is. But when I came to look a little nearer, 
I found that Men were willing enough to bertied up to believe 
the Unactive propelitions of the Doors , but would keep a 
liberty of pleaſing themſelves in mattersof life and converſation : 
inthe formerthey would ca{ily be govern by leading Men ; bur 
in the latter they would not obey God himſelf, and withour grear 
regret would not be confin'd to ſtritneſle and leverity in their 
Caſes of Conſcience. Some would ; but many would not. They 
that would, gave laws unto themſelves, and they could caſily be 
Governed ; burthey that would not, were ready to trample upon 
their yoke, if itwere made gentle and eaſe for their neck. Bur 
this was the leaſt part of the evil. 

For beſides this, Moral Theology was made a trade for the 
houſe, and an art of the Schools : and as nothing is more cafie 
then Natural Logick, and yet nothing harder then Sophiſtical , 
ſo itisin Moral Theology; what God had made plain, Men 
have intricated; and the eaſie Commandement is wrapped up in uneaſie 
learning ; and by the new methods, a Simple and Uncratry Man 
cannot be Wiſe wito ſalvation; which is but ſmall comfort ro him 
that ſtands in the place of the Idiot and Unlearned. Sometimes 
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a ſevere Commandement is expounded by the ſenſe of eale and 
liberty, and the liberty is eſtabliſhed in Rule, bur becauſe the 
Rule 1snot true in ſome hundreds of caſes, a con{cientious Man 
does not know how to make ule of it: and it the Commande- 
ment be kept clole to the ſenſe of ſtrictacile and leverity, there 
are ſo many outlets and eſcapes found out, that tew men think 
themſelves obliged. *X Thus in the Rule [ Spoliatum ante omnt.s 
reſtituendum ] which is an excellent meaſure of Conltience in 
many cales, and certainly can have no direct abatement in the 
duty, and theparty obliged can only be relieved by equity in the 
manner of doing it; yet af this plain and calie Rule, Gabielins 
brings no lefſethen threeſcore and ten limitations : and to make 
all queſtions of that Nature and the Rule of Conſcience infinice 
and indeterminable, Menethins hath ſeven hundred ninety and 
cight queſtions concerning Poſſeſsion ; and who u ſuffictent for theſe 
thnzs* ® There isa Rule amongſt the Lawyers which very much 
relates tothe Conſcience of thole men who are engaged in ſuits 
and ſentences of Law in all Countries which are rul'd by the 
Civil law, [n quolibet aftu requiritur citatie. Of this Rule Porcius 
brings an hundred and f1xteen ampliations, and an hundred and 
four and twenty limitations. Maranta enumerartes forty caſes in 
which © A Negative ought to be proved : ] and Socinws fers down 
eight hundred and two fallencies (that's the word of the law ) 
cenfecrning the conteſtation of ſuits and actions at law. Many 
more might be reckoned even in the interpreters of the Ci- 
vil law , and in the meafures we derive from thence. But it 
any man thinks it better in the Canon law , which is ſuppoſed 
to be as great arule of our Conſcience in the matter of Religion as 
che other is of Juſtice; I ſhall only ſay, that the very title of che 
Canon law was Concord.antia Diſcordantiarum, a tying of contradictt- 
ons together in one ſtring : and when you begin to look into the 


interpreters of the Decretum, which is the beſt part of the Canon Tus. 4: v«- 


crer1s. 


law, Simoncellus tells us that the word Decretum hath five and rwen- 
ty ſ1gnifications. So that there is a wood before your doores, 
and a labyrinth within the wood, and locks and barrs to every 
door within that Jabyrinth; and after all we are like to meer 
with Unskilfull guides , and yer of all things in the world, 1n 
theſe things an error is the moſt intolerable. 

But thus the Enemy of Mankind hath prevailed upon us while 
we were earneſtin diſputations about things leſs concerning : 
Then he was watchfull and buſie to interweave evil and uncer- 


tain principles into our Moral inſtitutions, to intangle what was 
plain, 
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plain, rodivide what was ſimple, to make an art of what was 
written in the tables of our hearts withthe finger of God. When 
a Gentleman was commending Dr. Fiſher-Biſhop of Rocheſter his 
great pains inthe confuration of Luther's books, the wile Prelate 
laid heartily , that he wiſh'd he had ſpent all that time in pray- 
er and meditation which he threw away upon ſuch uſeleſs 
wranglings. For that was the wiſdom of the Ancients, Antiqua 
Sapientia nthil aliud quam fattenda & vitanda pracepit « Et tunc melio- 
res erant viri, Poſtquam dof prodierunt, boni deſunt. Simplex enim ill 
C& aperta virtus in obſcuram & ſolertem ſcientiam verſaeſt , docemurque 
diſputare, non vivere. Our fore-Fathers taught their children what 
todo and whatto avoid ; and then Men were better. But when 
Men did ſtrive to become learned, they did not care ſo much 
to become good ; they then were _—_ to diſpute rather then 
to live. To this purpoſe I underſtand that excellent ſaying of 
Solomon , Of making many books there 1s noend, and much ſtudy i a 
wearineſs of the fleſh. Let us hear the concluſion of the whole matter. Fear 
God and keep his Commandements , for this 1s the whole duty of man. Mea- 
ning, that books which ſerve to any other 2 up are a labori- 
ous vanity, conſumptive of our time and health to no purpole : 
nothingelſe being toany purpole but ſuch things as reach us 
to fear God, and how to keep his Commandements. All books, 
and all learning which miniſters to this end, partakes of the 
goodnefle of the end, butthat which promotes itnor, is nox wo 
be regarded : and therefore the Chaldee Paraphraſt reades theſe 
words into an adviſeof making many books tending to holinefle. 
Fili mi, monitus eſto ut facias uibros ſapientie plurimos, adeo ut non ſu fi- 
nis ; Out ludeas verbis Legis, conſþiciaſque defatigationem carnis. Make 
books of wiſdom yery many, and ſtudy inthe words of the Law 
till thou mayeſt ſee the wearinefle of thy fleſh. Beata etas que in 
vita bominum regenda totam diſputand: rationem poſuit, Bleſſed are the 
times in which men learn to diſpute well that they may live the 
better. Andrtruly it were much to be wiſhed that men would 
doe ſo now 3 endeayouring to teach the waies of Godlineſſe in 
ſincerity; to ſhew to men the right paths of Salvation; to deſcribe 
the rightand plain meaſures of Simplicity, Chriſtian Charity , 
Chaſtiry, Temperance and Juſtice; ro unwind the intangle- 
ments of Art, and to trip Moral Theology of all its Viſors; to 
detract all the falſhoods and hypocriſies of crafry men ; to con- 
fure all the falſe principles of evil Teachers, who by uncertain 
and deceirfull grounds teach men to walk confidently upon trap- 


doors and pit-falls , and preach doctrines fo FR 
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falſe, that if their Diſciples ſhould live according to the conle- 
quents of ſuch doctrines, without doubrthey mult periſh ever- 
laſtingly. | 

Itis agreat work and too heavy for one mans ſhoulders, bur 
ſome body muſt begin; and yer no man eyer would, it he can 
be affrighted with the conſideration of any difficulty in the 
world. Bur I havelaid afideall confiderations of my lelf, and 
with an intire dependence upon God tor help, I have begun an 
inſticution of Morall Theology , and eſtabliſhed it upon ſuch 
principles and inſtruments of probation which every man allows, 
and better then which we have none imparted to us. I afhrm no- 
thing but upon grounds of Scripture, or Univerlall Tradition, or 
right Reaſon diſcernable by every diſintereſt perſon, where the 
queſtions are of great concern, and can admit thele probations : 
Where they cannor, I take the next beſt , the laws of wile Com- 
monwealchs and the ſayings of wiſe men, the reſults of fame 
and the Proverbs of the Ancient, the Precedents of holy perſons 
and the great examples of Saints. mmudIdp};s ap bw BÞh wComr 
xx ei; EmCntay nal ixagoy avO, eq coy 1 79 Tex yuslO pros Emdtyes,)* 
Tx And lov o Parye Ta AMA TE MINN yer Os >mItyety, % prlogy 
299 amdI'«54; anailey, He that 1s well inſtructed will require in 
every kind.of argument and diſputation no other proof or ſub- 
tilty then the ſubject matter will bear. For it were ridiculous 
for a Mathematician to goe abour to perlwade with eloquence, 
or an Orartor to pretend to demonſtrations. Bur Morall Theolo- 
gy is a collective Body of all wiſdome, whereof ſome rhings are 
demonſtrable and many are probable, and other things are bet- 
cer then their contraries ; and theyare to be proved according- 
ly, every thing in its proportion and capacity. And therefore here 
L makeuſe of all the Brocardics, or rules of interpreters ; that is, 
not only what 1s eſtabliſhed regularly in law, but what is con- 
cluded wiſeand reaſonable by the beſt interpreters. Socinus, Du- 
ennas, Ao, Gabrielius, Damaſus, and divers other great Lawyers 
attempred this way in the interpretation of the Civil and Canon 
law. I intermeddle not in the queſtion, whether they did well 
or ill but leave the conteſt as it lies berween Duarenus and Bal- 
dunus who blame them, and Weſenbech and Gribaldus who are 
their confdent Advocates, Bur in the diſcourſes of Conſci- 
ence, whatſoever is right reaſon, though taken from any fa- 
culty or ſcience, is alſo of uſe and efhicacy. Becauſe what- 
ever can guide the actions or diſcourſes, or be the bufinefle or 


the conduct of any man, does belong to Conſcience and its 
: mea{ures ; 
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meaſures; and what 1s true in any Sctence, 1s true in Conſcrence. 

| donot ſay that what 1s true or allowed in humane laws is alſo 
true or allowed in the Diwime ; becauſe though God does juſtly 
and wiſely, yet men doe not alwaies ſo; and what 15 true in 
Sciences 15 not alwaies underſtood to be true in Civil laws, Qua- 
lis cauſa, tals eff:fus, faith the Philoſopher, The cauſe and the ef- 
fect are of the ſame nature. Bur the Lawyer ſaies, this is not al- 
waies true. For Manumiſſion, which is a cauſe of liberty, is of the 
Civil law and politive inſtitution ; bur Liberty, which is the effect 
of it, isof the law of Nature. Now although the Philoſopher 
underſtands his Rule of .Natural cauſes and effefts, or thoſe caules 
which are artificial, but operate by the way of Nature, and in- 
tends it notatall to be per{wafive in matters of poſitive and legal 
inſticution ; yer this truth and all other truths niuſt prevail in 
Conſcience, becauſe they are emanations from the fountain of 
truth ; from whence nothing can derive that is not alwaies true, 
and inall ſenles true where they are intended to perſwade or 
teach. - Bur then the truths of Philolophy mult be uſed in the 
meaſures of Conſcience by the intentions of Philoſophy, and 
not be carried on to a diſparate marter, and without cauſe be in- 
dittzrently applied, the ſame words to things of another nature. 
* There 1s a Rule in Philoſophy, /ncorporalia ſunt mdividua : from 
hence Ho:toman argues, Therefore Dominion, Heritage, Uſusfruftus, 
ortheuleof a thing by him that 1s not the Lord, are individual, 
becauſe they are incorporeal. ' Now this will deceive him thar 
truſts upon it : not becauſe what is truein one place is not true 
alwaies and every where ; but becauſe theſe words applied to 
other matters, and the words ſignifying other intentions , 
they abuſe the unwary hearer , bur inſtruct not. Bur becaule 
the queſtions of Conlcience doe relate to all martters, therefore to 
thele all Arts and Sciences do miniſter. Res fiſci eff ubicungue 
natat, Whatloever ſwims upon any water belongs to this Exche- 
quer ; that is, ſaith S. Auſtin, Chriſtianus Domini ſuz eſſe intelligtt, ubi- 


the Chriſtian knows it 1s his Lords goods : and therefore 1 have 
rov'd and adorn'd ſome truths with the wile layings of Philo- 


lophers and Poets, ur Deo ſerviat quicquid puer utile didict, that, ac- 


cording to the expreſſion of the ſame Saint, whatſoever being-a 
child 1 learned which can profit, may be brought in to ſerve and 
pay homage to God, Bur ftill they, are to be underſtood accor- 
ding to the ſenle and meaning of their proper Art where the 

dwell. And though there is great need of skill in all thoſe Sciences 


from 
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from whence we derive notices in order to the conduct of Con- 
ſcience; and that it will be hard for any man to pretend to be 
Maſter of all thoſe things which muſt beus'd in theſe diſcour- 
ſes, yer L who will not pretend to that, have yer taken as good a 
courſe as I could to inform my ſelf , though not in the whole 
Syſtem of every art inthe wholecircle which I have here occafi- 
onally us'd, yer I have been carefull ro underttand thoſe few 
things which I have thence drawn in as auxiliaries : and left | 
{hould yer fail, I havetaken another courſe by way of caution 
and defence, thatI may be right and ſure in the reflexe, it I had 
cauſero doubtof any thing in the dire notice. | 

For I have propounded to my lelf general meaſures to be as 
boundaries to the determination of doubts and the anſwer of 
queſtions; which ſolong as I doobſerve, my error will be very 
1nnocent, it .any happens. For 1. In hard and intricate queſt- 
ons I take that which is eaſte and intelligible , and concerning 
which it will be eafte ro. judge whether it be right or wrong. 
2. In odious things, and matters of ' burden and envy, | rake that 
part which is leaſt, unleſle there be evident reaſon .to the con- 
rrary. 3. [n favours I alwaies chuſe the largeſt ſenſe, when 
any one 1s bettered by that ſenſe, and no man is the worſe. 4. In 
things and queſtions relating to men l give thoſe anſwers that take 
away {cruples, and bring peaceand a quiet mind. 5. In things 
relating to God Ialwaies chuſe to ſpeak that thing which to him 
is moſt honourable. 46. In matters of duty I alwaies chulſe 
that which is molt holy. 4. In doubts I chuſe whar is ſafeſt, 
9. In probabllities [ prefer that which is the more reaſonable, 
never allowing to any one a leayeof chuling that which is con» 
teſſedly the lefle reaſonable in the whole conjunction of circum- 
ſtances and relative con{1derations. 

Upon the account of theſe principles I hope to ſerve God and 
the good of Souls Fortheſe being the points of my compaſle, 
which way ſocverl ſail, I ſhall nor ſuffer ſhipwrack : and if ar 
anytime goe about, which I have avoided as much as my infir- 
mities will permit, yer art laſt, and inthe whole, I arrive where 
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I ought to be. For indeed in this whole affair I have proceeded * 


with great fear; as knowing thathe who writes Cales of Con- 
{cience , does in a «manner give lawes to all that do believe 
him : and no man perſwades more vehemently then he thar 
tells you, This, God forbids; This, God commands, and theretore I 
knew that to be miſtaken here wasvery evil, and might do much 


evil; burto be carelefle, or prejudicare, or partiall, or flattering, or 
| oppreſſive 
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oppreſſive ww Wr'Y ſeve crity, Or unſafe with nentlenelle, Was crimi- 
nal in the cauſe as well as miſchievous inthe event: and the Creat- 
eſt 1ecurity which I haverthat I have nor ſpoken unſafely in any 

mans cale, 1s becaule I have prayed much, and laboured much 
that [ might not atall miniſter to error or ſchiſme, ro tolly or Va- 
nity, bur to the glory ot God, and to the go0d of Souls: and 1 
Bib (> determined ev ery C al that I have 5 WE! preſented, as I my 
(clt would Pr. actile, as l would account at the d: ay of judgment, 
through the mercies of God in Jeſus Chriſt, and 6 Integrity 
and limplicity of my Conlcience : and theretore | delirethar my 
Reader will ulc the lamecaution and ingenuity before he con- 
demns any conclution, and contider, thatas in thele things 1t was 
1mpoltible ro pleale every man #7445 CG peyaurot; may af ev 5,2 

2:7" fol delignd to pleaſe no man but as he1s alover of truck, 

and a lover of his own ſoul. 

The itvle thar 1 here ule 15 according as it happens , lome- 
uMmes plain, lometmes cloler: the chings which | bring are 
[omenmesnew, and lometimes old , they are diffculr and they 
are eaſe - ſometimes adorn'd with caſes, and the cales [pecific A= 
ted 1n tories . and lomenumes in ficad of a ſtory I recite an 
apologuc, ad di[guile a true narrative with other names, that 
[ may not dilcover the perion whole cale I diſcourle of : and 
nall things I mind the matter; and ſuppole truth alone and 
reaſon and the P1cty ot the decifion to be the beſt ornament; and 
indeed ſometimes the thing it telf will not be handled otherwile. 


Ornari res ipſa negat, content. docert. 


[ was here to (peak tothe Underſtanding, not to winne the at- 


5) 


tections: to Convince, not toexhort : and where had no certain- 


iy inacale, or that < Parts ot a queſtion Were roo violently con- 


tended tor, without {uthcient evidence on either {1de, I have not 
been very torward to ove my hnal lenrence ; but my opinion 
und my realon ; 


Per Ve! bum FE O R TE reSpondent / &pe peritz. 


And yet [ hope that in lome cales it will be found, that though 
| am not fherce , politive and decretory , yet the caſe ir ſelf is 
luthciencly declared | {o that he who hath occaſion to ule it, 
may upon thole acoginrs determine himſelf. For the Mo- 
delty ot him that teaches 1s not alwaies an argument thar he 1s 


-. Uncertain 1n- his propolition. To vopulw, % S Toxew, x mw (gixv- 
' mT © maries 6m 2uT Bas T&T|s01y 01 mA XL, WAG, mo. As x; 6A TS aAn- 
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Tay * wes Ou © rope crmoua ayn To xpirw, < mmedww, {aith 
Ulpimm, When the Antients ſaid, I ſuppoſe, 1 think, It ſcems, they 
did not alwaies mean thatthey were uncertain, but they ſome- 
times intended it for a modeſt, but a dire athrmative : and 
{ſo | doe in ſome few Cales where there is great reaſon on one 
fide, and a great prejudice on the other : I give my reaſons, 
and lay down the Caſe and all its allays, and leave it co prevail 
without my ſentence by its own ſtrength. And for this i hope 
no man will be oftendedat me : it he be, it is becauſe I was not 
willing to offend him, bur [ was delirous to inſtruc, ro comfort, 
to determin and to eſtabliſh him that needs, 

| have ſtudioully avoided all queſtions thar are curious and 
unprofitable ; ſuch, | mean, which are only trials of wit, bur 
neicher miniſters of Juſtice nor Religion. Such was that which 
was brought before the Lawyers and all che learned men of 
Athens , with great noiſes to little purpoſe. A Gentleman of 
Zeina dying left three daughters. 'The one was beaurcous and 
wanton , the ſecond a lover of wineand gay pleaſures ; - and the 
third a good ſpinſter, and a great follower ot Country houſwifry. 
He made the Mother of theſe daughters to be his Heir upon this 
condition, that ſhe ſhould divide all his eſtate berween his daugh- 
ters equally , bur in ſuch a manner, that whar they received they 
{hould neither poſſeſſe nor enjoy, and as ſoon as ever they had 
quitted their portions they ſhould pay each of them to their Mo- 
ther ten thouſand Philippics. The Mother runs to athens, con- 
fults che Lawyers and Philoſophers how this Wi[ſhould be tulhl- 
led; but they know not, as luppoling one part to crofle another, 
and alrogether to be impoſſible , forit the whole eſtate be di- 
vided amonglt them, how is it chat they ſhall not enjoy it ? and 
it they do not, how ſhall they pay their Mother her aflignment * 
The Mothertherefore finding no help there, contrives icthus her 
ſelt.Tothe pretty wanton ſhe gives rich clothes, ſmooch Eunuchs, 
loft beds, ſweerperfumes, filver lavatories, and all things which 
ſhe ſuppos'd mightpleaſe her luſt, and conſume her portion. To 
thedrinking girle ſhe provides veſſels of rich wines, a houſe well 
turnithed , and all things ficred for expenſive entertainments. 
Bur ro the Country houlwife, a good farm, plowmen and a great 
ſtock, many hooſea and ſome cows, ſome Men-ſervants and a 
great many Maidens, a kennel of hounds and a few (wine, ſup- 
oling this was no very probable way for her to thrive , but the 
ikelieſt way to do her Husbands will; becauſe the luſt of the 
firſt, and the thirſt and debauchery of the ſecond, and the ill- 
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contrived ſtock of the third would conſume all their porti- 
ons. Burtall this while ſhe conſidered not how when they grew 
poor, ſhe ſhould receive her ſhare. Butarlaſt, a wiſer Man then 
was inthe Schools of /thens advis'd her thus, Give to the Drun- 
ken maiden the rich garments , the jewels and the Eunuchs ; 
and becaule ſhe loves them nor, ſhe will ſell them all for old 
wines of Chios: To the Wanton give fields and cartel, oxen 
and ploughs, hinds and ſwine; and ſhe will quickly fell them 
that ſhe may entertain her Lovers : Bur it you give veſlels of 
winetothe Country girl, ſhe knows not what to doe with them, 
and therefore will {ell chem ro the Merchant for ready money. 
Thus ſhall neither of them enjoy their portion ; but by ſelling 
ir, they ſhall be enabled to pay the money totheir Mother. This 
was a Riddle, rather then a Cale of Law or Conſcience; and ſo 
are many others, which I therefore reſolved to lay aſide, and 
trouble no mans Conſcience or head with them , as ſuppoſing 
thatthe anſwer of the dul D124orus mention'd in the Greek Epigram 
is ſufficient for ſuch curioſities, 


"'H 091, 7 Tu ihovl, &Cc. 


[t 1s ſo, or it 15 not ſo; it muſt bedonethis way, or ſome other , 
the thing in queſtion 1s yours, or ſome bodies elſe: but make 
the Judge your friend, and I will warrant your cauſe, provided 
ic be jult; bur look youto that. A-llight anſwertoan intricate 
and ulelels queſtion is a fit cover for ſucha diſh , a cabbage leaf is 
o00d enough to cover a pot of muſhromes : bur I havetaken 
a ſhorter way, and laid them all aſ1de; remembring the ſaying of 
Frier John Anas to Nicolaus de Lyra ; 1eſtimonium De lucidum eſt, 
nec egent litere Divine plics , The things of God are plain and 
calie: and therefore | have rejected every thing that is nor uſe- 
tull and intelligible; chuſing only ro make ſuch inquiries by 
which we may become better, and promoted in ſomething ot 
our duty; 


Quid ſumus, & quidnam vitturi gignimur, ordo 
us datus, aut met quam mollis flexus, C& une, 
Quis modus argento, quid fas optare, quid aFper 
Mule nummius habet, patrig, chari[que propinquts 
Quantum elargiri deceat, quem te Dems eſſe 

Tuſsit, & humana qua parte locatus es mre : 


\17. T hat we may be taught how to know what God requires of 
us, inſtructed to {alvation, and fitted roevery good work, 
Bur 
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Burt now I ſhall defire that he who reads my Book will not 


expect this Pook to be a colleftive body ot particular Caſes of 
Conſcience ;, for 1 find thar they are inhinite, and my life is not 
ſo : and 1 ſhall never liveto writethemall, or to underſtand them 
all: and if 1 ſhould write ſome and not all, | thould profic [ 
know not whom , and doe good but to a very tew, and that 
by chance too; and it may be that their caſes being changed 
by circumſtances would not be fitted by my indehinice ankyers. 
I cherctore reſolved upon another way ; which alchough No 
Man before me hath rrod in writing Cales of Conſcience , 
yet | cannot lay itis new; for | rook my pattern from Tiibow. 
arus the Lawyer, who our of the lawes of the old Romans col- 
lected ſome choice Rules which give anſwer to very many 
Cales that happen. . And after I had conl1dered and tried ma. 
ny others, I found this moſt reaſonable, molt uſctull and moſt 
comprehenſive of all matters relating to my preſent Underta 
king. For I intend here to offer to the world a General m/try- 
men of Morall Theology , by the rules and meaſures of which, 
the guides of Souls may determine the particulars that ſhall 
be brought betore them; and thoſe who love to inquire , may 
allo find their duty fo deſcribed , that unlefle their duties be 
complicated with Laws, and civil Cuſtomes, and ſecular in- 
rereſts, men that are wiſe may guide themlelves in all their 
proportions of Conſcience : bur it their cale be indeed invol- 
ved, they need the condutt of a Spiritual Guide tro une the 
intrigue, and ſtate the queſtion, and applie the reſpective Rules 
ro the ſeveral parts of it; for though I have lex them down 
all in their proper places relating to their leverall marters, yer 
when a queſtion requires the realon of many Rules, it is not 
every hand that can applie them: Men will for ever need a 
living guide; and a wile Guide of Souls will by ſome of theſe 
Rules be enabled to anſwer moſt Cales that ſhall occur. 

For although | have not given an{wers to every doubt ; yer 
have I told what we are to doe when any doubr ariſes; I 
have conducted the doubting Conſcience by ſuch Rules which 
in all doubts will declare her duty: and thereforeir the mat- 
ter of the doubt be in the reception of the Sacrament of the 
Euchariſt, or in wearing cloths, or in eating, the Rule is 
the ſame and applicable to every matter. I have not diſpu- 
ted whether Sumptuary lawes be actually obligatory to us in 
England or Ireland; but I have told by what meaſures we {hall 


know concerning all laws, whether they be obligatory or no, 
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in any place, and toevery perlon. I have not expounded all the 
laws of God, but 1 have told by what rules they are to be expoun- 
ded and underſtood. Bur becauſe theſe Rules have influence 
upon all particulars, I have by way of inſtance and illuſtration 
derermined very many [pecial Caſes: and I was a little curious 
ro chule ſuch which are the matter of our uſual inquiries; and 
have bcen very {tudious to draw into particular Scrutiny moſt of 
the principal and nobleſt queſtions of Chriſtendom which could 
relate tothe marter of my'Rale ; provided that they were practi- 
call and did miniſter to good manners ; having that of La&an- 
tus 1n my mind ; Non tam de rebus humans bene meretus qui ſcien- 
tum bene dicend: affert, quam qui pie © innocenter decet yivere. He beſt 
delerves of mankind who reaches men to live well rather then 
to talk well : and therefore the wiler Greeks preferred Philoſo- 
phers betore Orators. 11: enim rette vivend: Dottores ſunt exiſlimandi, 
quod eſt louge preflabulius. It 1s better to be a Doctor of good life, 
then of eloquent or learned ſpeaking : for there are but few who 
are capable of eloquence, bur to live well is the duty of all : and 
[ have alwaies been plealed wich the laying of Fupiter ro Pallas 
in the apologue, when he Kifled her cheek for chuting the truit- 
tull Olive. 


- - - -Nam quod facimus, id nift wile eſt, 


Stulta omnss atque mans inde eſt lo! ia 


unleſle it does good & makes us better, it 15 not worth the uſing : 
and therefore it hath been no {mall part of my labour nor only 
ro doc what was neceſlary, but to Jay afide what was uleleſle 
and unhr, atleaſt what L thought to. 

In this manner by the Divine afliſtancel have deſcribed a Rule 
of Conlcience : in theperformance of which 1 ſhall make no 
excules for my own infirmities, or to guard my ſelf from the 
cenſure of the Curious or the Scorners. Ihave with all humility and 
(1mplicity delired to ſerve God, and to miniſter to his Church, 
and | hope he will accept me : and for the reſt, I have laid it all 
at his moſt holy feer, and therefore will rakeno further care con- 
cerning my felt in it. Only I am deſirous that now I have ar- 
tempred to delcribe a General Rule, they who find it defective 
would beplealed ro make this more pertect by adding their own 
Symbol; which is much eater then to erect that building which 
needs bur ſome addirion to make ituſetull to all irs purpoſes and 
intentions. Bur it any man, like abird fitting upon a tree, ſhall 
toul the truit and diſhonour it, that it may be unkit for food, [ 


{hall 
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thall be lorrowtull tor him that does ſo, and troubled, that the 

ood which I intended to every one, ſhould be loſt to any one. 
Bur | ſhall have the Prophet's comtort it | have done my duty in | 
rightcouſneſſe and humility : though [ labour im vain and ſpend my? *-? 
ſtrength for noueht, Jer / urely my Judgment 15 Nth the Lord k and my work 
i with ny God. 

I know not whether I ſhall live to adde Matter to this Form. 
that is, to write a particular explication of all the precepts of 
Chriſtian Religion, which will be a full delign of alt {peciai caſes 
and queſtions of Conſcience meaſurable by this General Rul-, It 
I doenot, I hope God will excite ſome other to doe it; butiwho- 
ever does it, hewill doe itwith ſo much the more profit, by how 
much he does diſpurethelefle: and I remember that Sucr.tes and 
$9zomen tell that A/ms the Heretick was counted. an Arheiſt 
propter eriſhicum loquends &: diſputands modum, becauſe he taught no 
part of religion but he minc'd it into queſtions and chop'd it into 
Ariſtotle's Logick. The funple and rational way of reaching God's 
Commandements as 1t 15 moſt caſte, ſoitis molt uſetull; and all 
the cales that will occur will the moſtealily beanfwered by him 
that conſiders and tells in what Caſes they bind, and in what 
they bind not : which 1s the duty of him thar explicates , and 
may bedelivered by way of plain rule and caſte commentary. 

Bur this 1ſhall advertiſe; That the Preachers may retrench 
infinite numbers of Caſes of Conſcience if they will more ear- 
neſtly preach and exhort to {1mplicity and love, for the want of 
thele 15 the great multiplier of Caſes. Men do not lerve God 
with honeſty and heartineſle, and they do nor love him greart- 
ly ; but ſtand upon tearms with him, and ſtudy how much 1s 
lawfull, how far they may goe, and which 1s their urmolt ſtep 
ot lawtull, beingatraid ro doe more for God and for their Souls 
then is f1mply and indiſpenſably neceflary; and oftentimes 
they tie religion and their own luſts rogether, and che one intan- 
gles the other, and both are made leſſe diſcernible, and leſle pra- 
cticable. * Bur the good Man underſtands the things of God ; 
not only becauſe God's Spirit by ſecret immiſſions of lighr does 
properly inſtru&t him , bur becauſe he hath a way of determi- 
ning his Caſes of Conſcience which will never fail him. Forif 
the queſtion be put to him whether ir be fie for him to givea 
ſhillingto thepoor ; heanſwers thar ir is not only fit, but neceſla- 
ry to doe fo much ar leaſt, and ro make it ſure, he will give 
two: and inmatter of duty he takes to himſelfthe greater ſhare; 


in privileges and diviſions of right, he is content with the leaſt : 
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and in queſtions of priority and dignity he alwaies prevails by 
ceſlion, and ever 1s Superior by fitting loweſt, and gers his 
will, fir{t by chuſing what God wills, and then what his neigh- 
bour impoles or delires. But when Men have no love to God, 
and delire but juſt ro ſaye their Souls, and weigh grains and 
icruples, and give to God no more then they muſt needs, 
they ſhall multiply Cales of Conſciences ro a number which 
no books will contain, andrto a diffculty that no learning can 
anſ{iwer. 

The multiplication alſo of Laws and Ceremonies of Religion 
does exceedingly multiply queſtions of practice, and there were 
among the Jews by xeaſon .of their numerous rites many more 
then were at firſt among the Chriſtians. For we hind the Apoſtles 
only exhorting to humility, to piety towards parents, to obedi- 
ence to Magiſtrates, to charity and juſtice, and the Chriſtians 
who meant well underſtood well, and needed no books of Con- 
{cience but the Rule, and the Commandement. But when 
Error crept in, Truth became difficult and hard to be underſtood: 
and when the Rituals of the Church and her laws became nume- 
rous, then Religion was hard to be practiſed : and when Men ſer 
up new intereſts, then the laws of Conlcience were ſo many, that 
as the laws of the old Romans, 

- - - - Verba minantia fix0 

Fre legebantur - - - which at fr{t were nailed 

ina braſle-plate upon a wall, became ar laſt ſo numerous and 
filled ſo many volumes, that their very Compendium made a large 
Digeſt; ſo are theſe, roo many to be conſidered, or perfectly to 
be underſtood ; and therefore either they muſt be cut off by 
{1mplicity and an honeſt heart, and contempt of the world, and 
our duty mult look for no meaſures but love and the lines of 
the ealte Commandement, or elle we can have no peace and no 
ſecurity. But with thele there 1s not only collateral ſecurity, bur 
very often a direct wildom. Beraule he that endeavours to keep 
a good Conlcience and hath an honeſt mind , beſides that he 
will enquire after his duty ſufficiently, he will be able to tell 
very much of it himſelt : for God will afhiſt him, and cauſe 
that hs own mind [hall tell hum more then ſeven Watchmen th.t fit 
mn a tower , and if hemiſle, he is next to an excuſe, and God is 
ready to pardon him : and therefore in what fe£t of Chnſtiamty 
ſocver any man 1s ingaged, if he have an honeſt heait , and a good 
Conſcrence, though he bein darkneſle, he will find his way our, or 
orope his way within; he ſhall be guided, or he ſhall be pardon'd; 
God 
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God will pity him, and find ſome way for his remedy; and if it 
be neceſlary, will bring him our. 

Bur however it comes to paſſe, yer now that the inquiries of 
Conſcience are ſo extreamly numerous, Men may be pleaſed to 
oblerve that Theology is not every mans trade, and thar it re- 
quires more wiſdom and ability to take care of Souls, then thoſe 
Men who now-adays run under the formidable burden of the 
Preachers office can bring from the places of their education and 
firſt imploiment. Which thing 1 doe not obſerve that by it [ 
mighr bring reputation to the office of the Clergy ; for God 1s 
their portion and lot, and as he hath given them work enough, ſo 
he hath given them honour enough, though the world delpile 
them: but I ſpeak it for their ſakes who doe what they ought 
not, and undertake what they cannot pertorm ; and conlequent- 
ly doe more hurt to themſelves and others then poſſibly chey 
imagine; which it were better they ſhould amend, chen be pur 
to anſwer for itbefore Him who loves Souls better then he loved 
his life, and therefore would not intruſt them to the conduct of 
ſuch perſons, who have need to be taught theplain things of ſal- 


vation, and learn to doe juſtice and charity, and the proper things 
of a holy religion. 


Concerning my ſelt I ſhall makeno requeſt ro my R eader, but. 


that he will charitably believe I mean well, and have done my 
beſt. It any Man betroubled that he hath expected this Nothing 
ſolong ; 1 cannot make him other anſwer, bur that 1 am afraid 
itis now too ſoon; and [bleſſe God thar I had abilities of health 
and leiſure now art laſt to finiſh it : bur 1 ſhould have been much 
longer,if God had not by the piety of one of his Servants provided for 
me a comfortable retirement and opportunity of leiſure: whichit 
I have improved to God's glory, or to theEcomtort and inſticution 
of anyone, He and | both have our ends, and God will have 
his Glory ; and that's a good Concluſion, and to that I humbly 


dedicate my Book. 


From my Study in Portmore in Kilultarnh, 
October 5. 1659. 
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Of Conſcience, the kinds of it, 


and thc oencrall 


Rules of conducting them. 


CHAP; I 
The Rule of Conſcience m general. 


8% V2 ns > 
(© 9nſciences is the 5 a man, gover- 
ned by a Rule, and meaſured by the 
proportions of good and evil in order to| 
Praetice. Pap. I. 


2. 


The Duty and Offices of Conſcience ave 
to diftate and to teſtifie or bear witneſs, to 
accuſe or excuſe, to looſe or bind, 'S | 


3- 
Be carefull that Prejudice or Paſs10n , 


Fancy and Aﬀettion , Error or Illnſton, be 
not miſtaken for Conſcience, 26 


4. 


The Conſcience of a Vitious may © an 


Evil Fudge and an imperfedt rule, 30 
3» 

All Conſciences are to walk by the ſame 

rule, and that which ts juſt to one is ſo to 


all in the ke Circumſtances, 32 
6, 
In Conſcience that which u firſt is trueſt, 
eaſieſt and moſt uſefull. 34 
Tr 


Conſcience by its ſeveral habitudes aud. tent, though it do perſwade us to athing 1 


[ 
| 


| An argument not ſufficient nor compt- 


relations and tendencies toward its proper 
 obje(t is divided into ſe veral kids. 25 


| 
| 
| 


— — 


CHAP1L 


WY; , » 

Of the Right or Sure Conſcience: 
I, 

A Right Conſcience i that which ourdes 

means to a right end, 


our ations by right and proportion 4 
» 


3 S. 
2, 

Ina right Conſcience the pratical juds- 

| ment, that rsthe laſt determination to an 

 aition, ought tobe ſure and evident, 3$ 


: 
by 

The practical jndoament of a3ight Con- 

ſcience is alwates agrecable tothe ſpeculative 

determination of the underſtandins, 49 


A. 
A Fudement of Nature or Inic {ination 1 
not [uf ficrent to make a ſurc Conſcience, 62 


p) - 
IVhen two motives concur to the detirma- 
' nation of an action, whereof one is vertuous 
and the other ſecular , a Right Conſcience 
is not prejudic d by the mixture, 64 


6. 


n it 


ſelf 


| . Views 4 
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ſelf good, is not the ground of a right, nor a | 


(ufficrent warrant for a ſure Conſcience. 73 


—_ 


f ® 
A Conſcience determined by the counſil 
of wiſe men, even againſt its own inclinati- 
ons, may be ſure and right, 80 


S, 
He that ſins againſt a right and a ſure 
Conſcience, what ever the inſtance bs, com- 
mils a 7reat ſin, but not a double one, 81 


9. 

The goodneſſe of an objeft is not made by 
Conſcience, but ts accepted, declared and pub- 
liſhed by 1t and made perſonally obligatory. 95 


— — CC —_ 
— ——— 


CHAP, III, 


Of the Confident or erroneous 
Conſcience. 


T, 
N erroneous Conſcience commands us to 
doe what we oneht to omit, or to omit 
what we ought to doe, or to doe it otherwiſe 
then we ſhould, 99 


2, 


An erroneous Conſcience binds us to Obedi- 
ence,but not ſo as arieht Conſcience does ,103 


3. 
A Conſcience I vincibly or culpably 


w an #1avoidable cauſe of ſin, whether it be 
reſiſted or complied with. I09 


4 

It ts a greater fin to doe 4 go0d attion 4- 
gainſt our Conſcience, then to doe an evil 
action 11 obedience to if, I11 


5' 

It is not lawfull to delight in an evil alti- 
on ( after the diſcovery of our error ) which 
we aid innocently in or erroneous Conſci- 
EBLE, I12 


6 


An innocent or invincibly erring Conſci- 


ence is to be obeyed even againſt the known 
Commanaements of a Superionr. I13 


7. 

The Error of an abuſed Conſcience ought 
to be reformed ſometimes by the command of 
the Will, but ordivarily by a contrary reaſon. 

I16 
8, 

The Error of a Conſcience is not alwaies 
tobe opened tothe erring perſon by the Guides 
of Souls, or any other charitable adviſer, 117 


——— — 


CHAP, IV. 
Of the Probable or thinking Con= 


ſcience. 


I. 
A Probable Conſcience is an imperfet aſ- 
ſent to an uncertain propoſition , in 
which one part is indeed be aud fully 
choſen, but with an explicit or implicit notice 
that the contrary is alſo fairly elizible, 119 


2, 
A Conſcience that is at firſt and in its 
own nature probable may be made certain by 
accumulation of many probabilities operating 


the ſame perſwaſion, 124 


% 


3. 
of two Opinions equally probable upon the 
account of their proper reaſons, one may be 
ſafer then another, 144 


4. 
An Opinion that is ſpeculatively probable 
is not alwaits prattically the ſame, I 44. 


5. | 
The greater probability deſtroys the leſs. 146 


6, 

When two Opinions ſeem equally probabic 
the laſt determination is to be made by ac- 
cidents, circumſtances and collateral induce- 
ments, 150 


ye # 
It is not lawfull to change our pradticall 
ſentence about the ſame died , While the 

{ame 


— ——— — —————  —— 


ſame probability remains, 154 
8, 

An Opinion relying upon very ſlender pro- 
bability 1s not to be followed, except in the 
caſes of zreat aeceſs:ty or great charity. 1 54 

| 
9. 

AMultitude of Authors ts not ever the moſl 
rroballc inducement, nor doth it in all caſes 
make a fafe and ſure Conſcience. 156 


I ©, 
17 followiag the Authority of men, no 
' rule can be antecedently niven for the choice 
ef the perſons, but the choice is wholly to be 
conducted by prudence and accordins to the 
ſubjeft matter, I 62 


ty #0 
Te that hath given aſſent to one part of a 
probable opinion , may lawfnlly depoſe that 
Conſcience and that opinion upon confidence 
ef the ſentence of another, 168 


I2, 

He that enquires of ſeveral Doftors, untill 
he find one an{wering according to his mind, 
cannot by that enquiry make his Conſcience 
ſafe , but according to the ſubjeff matter , 
and other circumſtances he may, 171 


I 3, 

He that & asked concerning a caſe that is 
on eithc ſide probable, may anſwer againſt 
"_ opinion if the contrary be probable, 
omnare (afe, or more expedient, or more fa- 
voeurablc, 172 


I 4. 

When the Guide of Souls is of a different 
0p1n10n frem his charge or penitent, he & not 
bound to exact conformity to his own opinion 
that is but probable, but may proceed accor- 
1117 tothe Conſcience of the Penitent, 1 T3 


I5, 
The ſentence and arbitrement of a pru- 
dent and good man, thouzh it be of it ſelf but 


probable, yet is more then a probable warran- 


ty to actions otherwiſe und;terminable, ibid, 
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CHAP. V. 
)f a Doubtfull Conſcience. 
I 


A Doubtfull Conſcicace aſſents to neithe) 
[ide of the queſtion, and brings no di- 


rect obligation, 17-4: 


2. 

A negative donbt neither binds to action 
0r inquiry nor repentance, but it binds only 
to caution and obſervance, 175 

3. : 

A privative doubt cannot of it ſelf hinae1 
a man from ailing what he is moved to by an 
extrinfick argument or inducement that 1s 11 
ir ſelf prudent or innocent. 1775 


4. 

In donbts of rieht or Law we. are al-' 
wates bound to enquire: but iu doubts of 
fait not alwates, 178 
9» 
In doubts the ſafer part ts to be choſen,189 


Þ - BE 
It is lawfull for the Conſcience to proceed 
to action againſt a doubt that is merely ſpe- 
culative, | 184 


Fo 
Every diff ate and judgment of the Conſc:- 
ence, thouzh it be little and leſs material, ts 


ſufficient, and may be made uſe of for the de- + | 
poſition of a doubt, 187 


S, * 4 
When two precepts contrary to each other 
meet together about the ſame queſtion, that 


is to be preferred which binds moſt. 188 


—— - —- — 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Scrupulous Conſcience. 


0 | 
A Scruple is a ereat trouble of mind pro- 
| ceeding from a little motive and 4 


Fi great 


ii, kiftby tiufing what God wills, and then what his ne1gh- 
Mor moles or delires. Burt when Men have no love to God, 
and cctice bur jult ro ſave their Souls, and weigh grains and 
| rupICs , 2nd CIVE tO God ons more chen the ey muſt needs , 
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nd when the Ritual- of t ec hiurch and her laws became nume- 
Tous, then Religion was ages to be practiled : and when Men et 
UP NOW AN: creſts, then the laws ot Conlcience were 10 many, hat 
as the laws of the old Romans, 
| - - - - perba mmantiz * x0 
Are legebantur - - - which at hrit were nailed 
1n a braſle-plate upon a wall, became art laſt lo numerous and 
hlled 10 many volumes, that their very Compendium made a large 
Digeſt, ſo are thele, roo many to be conſidered, or perfectly ro 
be underſtood : and tineibre either they mk be cur oft by 
41mplicity and an honelt heart, and contempt of the world, and 
OUr dury mult look for no arginre: but love and the lines! of 
the ealte Commandement, or elle we can have no peace and no 
lecurity. But with thele there ; 15 not only collateral ſecurity, bur 
very often a direct wildom. Becauſe he that endeavours ro keep 
2 cood Conlcience and hath an honeſt mind . beſides that he 
will enquire after his duty ſuthciently, he will be able to tell 
very much of it himlelt : for God will aſſt him, and _ 
that bus own mind ſhall tell kim more then [even W atchmen that 
n 4 tower , and if he miſle, he is next to an excule, and God is 
ready to pardon him : and therefore in whar ſect of Chiiſtianiry 
ſoever any man is ingaged, if be have an honeſt heat, and a good 
Corſcrerce, though he bein darkneſſe he will find his way Out, Or 
Crope his Way within, he ſhall be ouided, or he ſhall be pardon 'd; 
God 
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God will pity him, and find ſome way tor lus remedy ; and it ut 
be necetlary, will bring him our. 

Burt however it comes to paſſe, yer now that the inquiries of 
Conſcience are ſo extreamly numerous, Men may beplealed to 
oblerve that Theology is not every mans trade, and thar 1+ re 
quires more wiſdom and ability torake caie } Souls, then thote 
Men who now-adays run under the formidable burden of the 
Preachers ofhce can bring trom the places ot then educapon and 
hilt imploiment. WV hich thing | doe not oblerve that by it | 
mgh: bring reputation to the ofhce of the Clergy , tor God 15 
ther portion and lot, and a5 he hath given them work enough, fo 
he hath given them honour enough, though the world delpiic 
them : but I peak it tor their lakes who doe what they ought 
not, and undertake what they cannot pertorm . and conlequent- 
ly doe more hurt to themlelves and others then poſlibly chey 
imagine ; which it were berter chey ſhould amend, then be pur 
to anlwer for itbctore Him who loves Souls better then he loved 
his Iife , and therefore would not intruſt them to the conduct of. 
ſuch perſons, who have need to be taught the plain things of ſal- 
vation, and learn to doe juſtice and charity, and the proper things 
of a holy religion. | 

Concerning my ſelf I ſhall make no requeſt ro my Reader, bur 
that he will charitably believe I mean well, and have done my 
beſt. It any Man betroubled that he hath expected this Nothing 
folong. 1 cannot make him other anſwer, but that I am afraid 
it15 now too ſoon; and Ibleſſe God that I had abilities of health 
and leilure now art laſt to finiſh it : but I ſhould have been much 
longer,if God had not by the piety of one of his Servants provided for 
mea comfortable retirement and opportunity of leiſure: whichit 
I have improved to God's glory, or to thEcomfort and inſticution 
ot anyone, He and 1 both have our ends, and God will have 
his Glory ; and thar's a good Concluſion, and to that I humbly 


dedicate my Book. 


From my Study in Portmore in Kilultagh, 
October 5. 1659. 
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Of Conſcicnce , the kinds of it, and the generall 
Rules of conductingthem. 


| relations and tendencies toward its proper 


CHAE, K-: | objedt is divided into ſeveral kinds.” 25 
The Rule of Conſcience m general. "> 
: CHAP; 1, 
RUG. Es: E | 


Onſcience is the mindof a man, zover- | ()f | 3 Co os 

(ok NN Fe; w__ Of the Right or Sure Conference 

proportions of good and evil in order to\ x: 

prattice. Pas. 2 A Right Conſcience is that which guides 
our attions by right and proportion 4 


- 


2, means toarichtend, 36 


The Duty and Offices of Conſcience are 
to diftate and toteſtific or bear witneſs, to 2, | 
accuſe or excuſe, to looſe or bind, IT] Tna right Conſcience the pratticat juds- 
| nent, that rs the laſt determination to an 

3. action, ought tobe ſure and evident, © 38 

Be carefull that Prejudice or Paſsion , | 
Fancy and Afﬀection , Error or Illnſiop, be 3 | 
not miſtaken for Conſcience, 26| The practical jndoament of aright Con- 

| ſcience i alwates agreeable tothe ſpeculative 
F. determination of the underſtanding, . 49 

The Conſcience of 4 Vittous may « an | 
Evil Fudge and an imperfett rule, 30 4+ 
A Fudgement of Nature or Inclieation n 

3. not [uf ficient to make. a ſure Conſcience, 62 

All Conſciences are to walk by the ſame x 
rule, and that which ts juſt to one ts ſo to ) - 
all in the like Circumſtances, 32| When two motives concur to the detirma- 

' nation of an attion, whereof one is vertuous 
8+ | ' and the other ſecular, a Right Conſcience 

In Conſcience that which us firſt is trueſt, 1s not prejudic d by the mixture, 64 


eaſieſt and moſt uſefull. 34 
| F 
*; | An argument not ſufficient nor comp?- 


Conſcience by its ſeveral habitudes aud' tent, though it ao jn4 io; it 
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{elf good, is not the ground of 4 rieht, nor 4a | 


(ufficient warrant for 4 ſure Conſcience. 73 


-T 

/ = 
A Conſcience determined by the counſil 
of wiſemen, even againſt 11s own inclinati- 
Ons, may be ſure and r1eht, 80 


8 


He that fins againſt a right and a ſure 
Conſcience, what ever the inſtance be, com- 
mils a Great ſin, but not a double one, 81 


| 9. 
The goodneſſe of an objeft is not made by 
Conſcience, but ts accepted, declared and pub- 


liſhed by 1t,and made perſonally obligatory. 95 


— — 


CHAP. UI. 


Of the Confudent or erroneous 
Conſcience. 


Bs 
AY erroneous Conſcience commands us to 
doe what we onght to omit, or to omit 


what we ought to doe, or to doe it otherwiſe 
then we ſhould, 99 


2, 


An erroneous Conſcience binds us to Obedi- 
ence,but not ſo as a right Conſcience does,102 


3. 
A Conſcience —_ vincibly or culpably 


an #navoidable cauſe of ſin, whether it be 
reſiſted or complied with. I09 


4. 
It is a greater fin to doe 4 good attion 4- 


£4inſt our Conſcience, then to doe an evil 
action in obedience to it, IIl 


* 5 f 
It is not lawful! to delight in an evil a(ti- 
on ( after the diſcovery of our error ) which 


we aid innocently in onr erroneous Conſci- 
ence, I12 


6, 
An innocent or invincibly erring Conſci- 


— 


ence is tobe obtyed even againſt the known 
Commandements of a SHperionr. I13 


7. 

Te Error of an abuſed Conſcience ought 
to betreformed ſometimes bythe command of 
the Will, but ordivarily by a contrary reaſon. 

I16 
S. 

The Error of a Conſcience is not alwaies 
tobe opened to the erring perſon by the Guides 
of Souls, or any other charitable adviſer, 117 


— 


CHAP, IV. 
Of the Probable or thinking Con- 


ſcrence. 


E; 
A Probable Conſcience is an imperfect aſ- 


ſent to an uncertain propoſition , 1 
which one part is indeed "ar and fully 
choſen, but with an explicit or implicit notice 
that the contrary is alſo fairly elizible, 119 


2, 

A Conſcience that is at firſt and in its 
own nature probable may be made certain by 
accumulation of many probabilities eperating 
the ſame perſwaſion, 124 


Zo 
of two Opinions equally probable upon the 
account of their proper reaſous, one may be 


ſafer then another, 144 


4. 
An Opinion that 1s ſpeculatively probable 
is n0t alwaits prafically the ſame, I 44. 


3. 
The greater probability deſtroys the leſs.146 


6. 
When tws Opinions ſeem equally probable 
the laſt determination is to be made by ac- 


cidents, circumſtances and collateral induce- 
ments, I5O 


It is not lawfull to change our pradticall 
| ſentence about rhe ſame odjech , While the 
ſame 
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{ame probability remains, 


8. 
An Opinion relying upon very ſlender pro- 
bability is not to be followed, except in the 
caſes of great acceſs:ty or great charity. 154 


9. 

Multitude of Authors 1s not ever the moſl 
yroballe inducemc#t, nor doth it in all caſes 
make a fafe and ſure Conſcience. 156 


I ©, 
Is following the Authority of men, no 
_ rule can be aitecedently given for the choice 
ef the perſons, but the choice is wholly to be 
condufted by prudence and accordins to the 
ſubject matler, I62 


IT, 

Tle that hath given aſſent to one part of a 
probable opinion, may lawfully depoſe that 
Conſcience and that opinion upon confidence 
ef the ſentence of another, 166 


[2 
He tht Cagnires of ſeveral Doftors, untill 
he find one anſwering according to his mind, 
cannot by that enquiry make his Conſcience 
ſafe ; but according to the ſubjeft matter , 
and other circumſtances he may, 171 


Js 
He that i asked concerning a caſe that is 
on eithe; ſide probable, may anſwer againſt 
* opinion if the contrary be probable, 
omnore ſafe, or more expedient, or more fa- 
Vourable. 172 


I 4. 

When the Guide of Souls is of a different 
0p11108 from his charge or penitent, he & not 
bound to exact conformity to his own opinion 
that is but probable, but may proceed accor- 
&15ig tothe Conſcience of the Penitent, 173 


I3. 

The ſentence and arbitrement of a pru- 
dent and good man, thouzh it be of it ſelf but 
probable, yet is more then a probable warran- 
ty to actions otherwiſe undeterminable, ibid, 


154 


CHAPv: © 
)f a Doubtfull Conſcience. 


A Doubtfull Conſcience aſſents to neuth®) 
ſide of the queſtion, and brings ns di- 


rect obli gation, 


2» 


A negative doubt neither binds.to at101 
0r inquiry nor repeatance, but it binds oy 
to caution and obſervance, 175 

3» | 

A privative doubt cannot of it ſelf hinae? 

a man from acting what he is moved to by an 


extrinfick arenumeat or inducement that 1s in. 


it ſelf prudent or 1nnocent. 177 
4. 22 

In doubts of richt or Law we are al- 

waties bound to enquare : but iu doubts of 

fatt not alwates. 


I » 


In doubts the ſafer part is to be choſen,x80 


ns 
It is lawfull for the Conſcience to proceea 
to action againſt a doubt that is merely ſþe- 
calative, 184 


| A | 
Every diftate and )udement of the Conſc:- 


ence, thouzh it be little andleſs material, is 


ſufficient, and may be made uſe of for the de- 
poſition of' a doubt, 187 


$2 


When two precepts contrary to each other 


meet together about the ſame queſtion, that 
is to be preferred which binds moſt. 188 


CU Ine 


| ——— — 


CHAP,NL- =. 
Of the Scrupulous Conſcience. 


- 4 
A Scruple is a great trouble of mind pro- 
| ceeding from a little motive and 4 

© __- great 


174 


ak 


178 
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"eat 11 :ofition. ly which the Conſcience, to velie npon the jndrment of a=prudent 
8 Thorntly determined by proper ar- Guridc. bid. 
; oY aares not proceed {0 action, 07 if it | 
{it £13300 Ye C, 208 | & | 
Then a Doubt is reſolved in the entrance 
| 2. of an attion,we muſt judze of our action after- 
A Con(cirnce (ſufficiently inſtructed by its | wards by the ſame meaſures as before ;, for 
prin  e.,ments of perſwaſion may wath- | he that changes his meaſures, turns his doubt 


% 
% - 


{ih , * 


out ({1 proceed to actton azanſt the Scrnple, | zt0 a Scruple, ibid, 
a3iA 1's | wenker dY THMMCNTS 0Y ſtronzer IYEmR- | 
blinizs : 213 | ' 
Br A Scrupulons Conſcience i: te be cried 
3. by remedics proper to the diſeaſe and :o the 
lic that is troubled with ſ[cruples ourht ' man, 215 


a ” — — — —— 


SECOND BOOK. 


Of Divine Laws, and all Collatcrall Obligations. 


6 
CAP L S1us againſt the Law of Nature are 2rea- 
ter or leſs, not by that propertion, but by the 
Of 1; Lan ot N ature it Gine-  ercatneſs of the matter, and the evil conſe- 


| quent er the malice of the Sinner, 258 
F-; it: n | 
7 
r-  Aﬀiuns which are: forbidden by the Law 


; | HF Law of Nature is the Univerſall of Nature either for defect of power, 0Y 
: F s - P 
Liw of the world, or the Law of Man- for the incapacity of the matter, are not only 


k 1744 CORTE) Wing COMMON neceſorties , FO | unlawful but alſo 014, 269 
mh: ware iiiclinied by Nature, invited by | 


| p i 
; *prompred by rcalon s but is bound 2 


: ages J ; pk . LEES TOP: . 
POW 26 OLN the commands of Goa, 220 When an act 1s forvidd:e ” by the Law of 
IE. | Nature for the tarpituae and undecency v 


2. 'it hath in the matter of the Afton, the Fd 
T ; | 1s alſo void when the turpitnde remai; 
The Law of Nature & the foundation of : jo void n " f pitnde remains or 
F, _ OI PT, # ; J l 4 fa r Cl. X bA 
ail Laws,and the meaſure of their Obligation, 5 ed 7 60 
243 | 9, 
| £ -” "'4Y , 
DTD 3s The Law of Nature can be diſpenſcd with 
The firſt or greateſt band of the Law of | by the Divine power, 263 
Nature ts fear of puniſhment, 2.44 
: I'O, 
"Be? Es Fe | The Law of Nature cannot be diſpenſed 
The ſecond band of Vertue ts Love, and SY Wea FO 
& _ WE $ K Fu ? F F P 1/4 - 
;'5 proper ana conſequent delicion(ne(s, 247 aa lihee Doors e power, 209 
5 7 


Th? ImperfeFion of ſome proviſions 114 


_ | That the Obligation to a naturall Law does 
£1417 Laws are ſupplied by the natural ubli- 


Ceaſe in any particular, is not to be preſumed 


C101 11R41B3ng upon perſons cvily mca- in every one, but is to be declared by the pub- 
251 lick worce, 274 
| 12. The 


pablc, 


The Contents. XXVii 
pn mm 


The Exaditneſs of naturall Laws ws capa- 
ble of interpretation, and may be allayed by 


Equity and Piety and Neceſsity, 275 


ll 


CHAP. IL 


Of the Law of Nature as 1t 1s 


Arapn up inthe C priſtian Lay. 


| ff 

V Hen the Law of Feſus Chriſt was 
eſtabliſhed , the Old Teſtament or 

the Lawof Moſes did no longer oblize the 

Conſcience, 275 


2, 
The Ceremoniall Law of Moſes « wholly 
void, 280 
3. 


The Tudicial Law of Moſes is annull d or 
abrogated, and retains no oblizins power 
either in whole or in part over any Chriſtian 
Prince, Commonwealth or perſon, 286 


A. 
The ten Commandments of Moſes, com- 
monly called the Morall Law, ts not aperfedt 


Digeſt of the Law of Nature, 318 


5, | 
All the Explications of the Morall Law 
that are found in the Prophets and other H. 
writers of the Old Teſtament aye tobe ac- 
equnted as parts of the Morall Law,and equal- 
ly oblige the Conſcience, 323 


6. 


Every thing in the Decalogue ts not obl:- 
gatory to Chriſtians, is not a part of the Mo- 
rall Law or Natural, 32 

The meaſures of difference to diſcern be- 
tween Morall precepts and precepts not Mo- 

rall in all the Laws of God, 367 


O's 
There is no ftate of men or things but is to 


be guided by the proportion of ſome Rule or 
Precept in the Chriſtian Law, 372 


the Elicit Afts of another, 


CHAP HE - 


CHRIST [ 


Sf . 
N Negative precepts the Affirmatives 


commandments the Negative are included. 


359 


ARE | 
When a Negative and an Affirmative 


to be expounded bythe Negative, not the Ne- 
gative by the Affirmative, 395 


2] 


>) 


the Commandment, but whatſoever is ſym- 


bolicall or alike, is equally forbidden or com- 
manded, 


EY | 
When any thine is forbidden by the Laws 
of Feſws Chriſt, all thoſe thinrs are forbid- 


den alſo which follow from that forbidden 


action,or for whoſe ſake it Was forbidden,qo 2 


J 


The Laws of Feſws Chriſt are the meaſures 
of the Spirit, and are alwazes tobe extended 
to a ſpiritual ſugnification: 404 

Whatſoever is an Elicit or Imperate 

Act of wvertue, whether it be acted by the 
ſoul or by the body, is an att of ſpiritual re- 

ligion, --. $0S 

All atts of verine are to be preferred be- 

fore the Inſtruments of it ; and that 

which exerciſes it before that which (i7- 
nifies it , and tht inward Att before the 

outward, | 41%G9 


6, 


The Imperate Atts or outward expreſſions 


of one Commandement muſt not contraditt 


411 


C2 7, When 


Of the Interpretation and Obli=. 
gation of the Laws of | ESUS 


are commanded, and in the Affirmative . 


ſeem oppoſite in any ſenſe, the Affirmative is 


In the Affirmative and Negative precepts. 
of Chriſt, not only what is in the words of 
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_ God which are not commanded in any Law. 


The Contents. 

7, Manners is fully contained inthe H, Scri- 

11l-c2 uy thing is forbidden by the Laws | ptures, and from thence only can the Conſci- 

/ Clriſt, all thoſe things alſo by which we| ence have drvine warrant and authority, 472 

rome to that {in are underſtood to be by the 
[17ne Law fo; bidd(y., 414 I3. 

4 Inthe Law of Chriſt there .:s no precept 

3 that miniſters wholy to the Law of Moſes, but 

The Suppoſittvve Propoſitions with the ſu- | for a tame only and leſs principally, 519 

perie PINT advices of our B, Saviour are al- | 

waies equivalent to matter of Duty, and are | 16. 

by Interpretation a Commandement, 417 | The Laws of Feſus Chriſt are to be inter- 

|  preted to the Senſe of a preſent Opedience ac- 


YN VUL 


- | — 
— —  - —_ —_ 


_———____ WWD 
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9, cording to the ſubject matter, 520 
The Inſtitution of 4 Rite or Sacrament by | 
Cur B. Saviour 1s 4 direct Law, and paſſes 4 | «7% 


proper obliz ation in its whole integrity. 420 Becauſe the Laws of Feſus Chriſt were ac- 
livered in Sermons to a ſinzle perſon or a de- 


10, finite number of hearers, we are curiouſly to 
If ihe ſenſe cf a Law be dubious, we are | enquire and wiſely to underſtand when thoſe 
ſome! ;mes to expound it by Liberty.ſometimes perſons were only perſonally concerned, and 
by Reſtratpt, 432 | when they were repreſentatives of the whole 
5H | | Church, 549 
The poſitive Laws of Feſws Chriſt cannot | 
be d:i\þenſed with by any Humane power, 440 | I8. 
| Ewvangeiicall Laws given to one concer- 
12, ning the duty of another do in that very re- 
Not every thing that is inthe Dofrines lation concern them both, but in differing de- 
and Sermons of Feſus Chriſt was intended grees, 546 
ro bind 46.4 Law or Commandement, 448, 19, 
Cuſtome 15 no ſufficient Interpreter of the 
LE: Laws of Feſus Chriſt, 548 


Some things may be uſed in the ſervice of 


20. 
nor expienly commended in any doctrine of The meaſure of perfetion and obedience 
Feſus Chriſt, 454 required of Chriſtians s greater then that of 
8 I4 the Fews even in morall duties common to 
The Chriſtian Law both of Faith and | them and as. 5 F4 
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THE SECOND-VOLUME. 
THIRD BOOK. 


Of Humane Laws, &7-. "0 


CHAP.TL 


Of Humane Laws mm general. 


| i 
H E Conſcience is properly and diredtly, 


actively and paſsively under pains of | is beſt. 


ſin and puniſhment obliged to obey the Laws 
of men, 
Rales whereby to copjetture at the gra- 

vity or leſſening of the Sin of diſobedi- 


enceto humane Laws. IO 


2. 

Humane Laws doe not oblize the Confci- 
ence toan attive obcatence, when there is an 
imminent dayger, or an intolerable or very 
erievorns evil in the obedience. 26 


1 Jo 
The Laws of our Superiour that are not 


Juſt and good do not bind the Conſcience, 32 


4. 
A Law that is founded on a falſe pre- 
ſumption does not oblige the Conſcience, 37 


S; 
Humane Laws do bixd the Conſcience to or 
from an att in ſecret as well as in publick. 40 


6. 


Humane Laws before ſufficient promul- 
gation do not oblige the Conſcience, 44 


T. 
That a Law fbosld oblige the Conſcience 


does not depend upon the acceptation of the 
Law by the people, 46 


8, 
Humane Laws of indifferent matter do 


ſuch ſentence be inflicted by the hands of the 


diſcharged in \ 65 ag unleſs he alſo re- 


| 
of the Dominions of the Superiour, 


9, 


to what is commanded, not according to what 


= 
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CHAN-AIE 


} Be _- 
[7 is lawfull for Chriſtian Magiſtrates to 
make Penall Laws not only pecuniary and 


7 reſtraint, but of loſs of member and life it 
elf _—— 


2, 
Penall do ſometimes oblige the guilty per- 


fore the ſentence 'and declaration of the 


Fudze, | 59. 
In what caſes the Criminal s to be his 
own Executioner. 63 


Signs by which we may judge when the 
Criminall is condemned iplo tacto. 67 


3. 
Penalties impoſed by the Fudge muſt be 
ſuffered and ſubmitted to, but may not after 


condemned, 


71 


4. | 
He that hath ſuffered the puniſhment is not 


| 


pent of the diſobedience. 79 
Y 
It us no awfull for guilty perſon to de- 
£4 fend 


| 20x oblige the Conſcience of the Subjetts ont 
49 


Obedience to Laws ts to be paid according 


JL 


ſon to the ſuffering the puniſhment even be- 


Pp 
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Of Laws Penall and Tributary. © 
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© 
he Laws of Tribute are Morali Laws and 
xt Poniall, except it be by accidentsand there- 
for: 40 ov{ree the Conſcience to an ative obe- 
124 


= 


Fi 


"wack * 
LY 


4 4 

< 

" ” 
S.1 $4 


9, 
The Lams of tribute have the ſme COnd:- 
*,0ns, Cauſes, powers and meaſures with other 
TT f 70% ernmicyni, I25 


f 0) 


+ 


ma, 


SS; 


I 
Tribute and cnſtome, which are due, are to 
tc paid, whether they be demanded or no, 127 


— 


| | CHAP.-TIL 

Of Kings, Princes and all Su= 
preme Croll Powers, and their 
Laws m Speciall, 


I. 
T 


##.;0Verſa!, abſolute and unlimited,130 


— —  —— — 


E 


= 


The Supreme power 15 ſuperior to the 
C:V1% Laws, but not wholy free from thew, 


FR 
? 


fu 
"4 : 

[i 15 0; lawful for Subjects to rebell or 
to take Pp arms 47anſt the Supreme power of 
tie Nation n WPON any pretence whatſoever, 

149, 


4. 
The Supreme civil power 15 alſo ſupreme 


Supreme power in every Republic es | 


XXX The Contents. 
/c;.4 him{(clf by calumiy or 4 the, rom the | Gover nour over all perſons and in all Cauſes 
--112/1y of the Law, thouzh it be the ſentence \ Eccleſtaſticall, 160 
of aeat! $2 
F. 
6. | Kings have alegiſlative power in the af- 
| ot lawfull for private Chriſtians | fairs of Religion andthe Church, 174 
mn:thout prbitck authority to puniſh malef a- | 
ctors, | * they may require it of the Ma21- | 6, 
(ty, iti [ome cales, I 7 | The Supreme civil power hath 4 power of 
| coercion over every perſon in the whole 0r- 
T's ' acer Eccteſraſticall. 178 
It ie not lawful! to puniſh one for the of-| : 
tence of anther merely and wholly, II7| T. 


The Supreme civil power hath Turiſdiftt- 
63 13 cauſes not only Eccleſiaſticall but 1n- 
ternal and Spirituall. 199 


S, 

The Supreme civil power 35 t0 Tovern in 
cauſes Eccleſtaſticall by the means and mea- 
ſures of Chriſt's inſtitution, that 15 by the 
aſsiſtance and miniſeries of Eccleſiaſtical 
perſons, 207 


| CHAP, IV. 


| 


Of the pomer of the Charch in 
Canons and Cenfures, with 
ther obligations and powers 
juer the Conference. 


Lf 
H E whole power which Chriſt hath left 
'n orainary to his Church is merely (þi- 
/ 
21] 


” 8 


ritual 


3 


The Church hath power to make Laws, and 
to give Commanas oblizing the Conſcience, 
that is, tying the Subjef to obedience under 


the penalty of committing or incurring the 
Divine diſpleaſure. 22C 


Ay 


5» 
The Church hath power to make laws in 


all things of neceſſary duty by a dire? power 
and 4 divine authority, 234 


"Sh @ 


—O— 


(wch thinns which are helps and apt miniſte- 
"105 and advantages of nectſſary duty, 22 

7h Rule | The Acceſſory follows the 

nature of the Principall ] explicgzed. 227 


F, 

1 hca the Canons or Rules of Ecileſaraſti- 
{il Rulers are confirmed by the Supreme c1- 
will power, they oblrge the Conſcience by a 
onble obligation. 234 


d. [T. Of Cenſures Feeleſ9 ſti. all. 


6, 
K1112 5 ad Princes are ticd by the ties of 
-e115103, not of power,to Keep the Laws of the 


Church, 23/ 


To 
it is wot lawfull for the -Eccleſraſticall 
Dower to cxcommuilcare Chriſtian Princes 
or the {upreme Civil power, 2.40 


S, 
Eccleſiaſtical cenſures are to be inflicted 
y the conſent and concurrence of the ſupreme 
c1vil power, 247 


9. 

Excommunication inflicted upon a light 
canſe binds externally but not internally : 
but if it be inflicted upon an unjuſt canſe it 
Diiids not at all, 255 


I ©. 


[t is not lawfull to communicate with thoſe 
whom the Church hath by a juſt ſentence ex- 
"0mMmunicated, 260 


9144. Of Canons Feileſtaſttcal. 


21, 


The Canons of the Apoſtles which are of | not 


order and externall government ao oblize 
the Conſcience by being accepted in ſeverall 
Churches, not by their firſt eſtabliſhment.266 


I2, 


All thoſe ritualls which were tauzht tothe 
Apoſtles concerning miniſteries, which were 
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7; of divine inſtitution, do oblige all Chriſten 
The Church hath power to make Laws 1m | dome to their obſervations | 
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260 


I 3, 


in the Rules which the Apoſtles gawe th 


the Churches in things mmaifferent , the 
Church hath a liberty, but it rs not tobe uſd 
nt for great reaſon, great neceſoity, and for 
the edification of their people commuted te 
their charze, PEE ns 


14. 

The Canons of the antieat Generall & Pro: 
wvinciall Gouncals are then laws to the Con- 
ſcience when they are bound upon Py by the 
authority of the reſpetive Governours of 
Churches, 285 


FS: 

The Lanudable cuſtoms of the Catholic 
Church which are 13 preſent obſervation dy 
oblizc the Conſcience of all Chriſt:ans, 287 


16: |: xs 

The Decrees and Canon: of the Biſhops of 
Rome oblige the Conſcience of none but ht 
own ſubjects, 298 


6. IV. Of the matter and conditions of 


Feclefraſticatl Laws required to the. 


obligation of Conſcience. 


I7, | 
| Eccleſtaſticall Laws that are merety {ſuch 
cannot be univerſal and p: rpctuall, ZOL 


IS, 
Eccleſiaſticall Laws of ceremonies ana ex- 
ternall obſervances do rot bind the Confci- 


ence beyond the caſes of contempt and ſcan- 
dall. --3v3 


I9. 


Eccleſraſticall Laws muſt be charitable 


apd eaſie , and when they are not, they oblige 
305 


20 
Eccleſraſticall Laws muſt ever promote the 
ſervice of God and the good of Souls , but 
muſt never put a ſnare or [tumbling-block to 
Conſciences, 322 
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his own Laws for any cauſe that himſelf pru- | 6, 

dently ſhall judge to be reaſonable, ſo that no] AC uſtome can interpret 4 Law, but can 
diſtin{ intereſt be prejudic'd or injur'd, 423| never abrogate it without the conſent of the 
| ſupreme power, 427 


$, VII. Abrogation, 


$-"Y'5 ( ommutation, 


3, | 
The (ame power that can diſpenſe can al- 7. 
ſo commute 4 Duty : and as in the firſt it ea-| Abrogation of a Law by a competent, that 


ſes, ſo in the latter it binds the Conſcience, | is, the Supreme power, may be juſt and rea- 
426| ſonable, though the Law it ſelf be neither un- 


reaſonable nor unjuſt. 421 


js. VI. Contrary Cuſtomes. 


FOURTH BOOK 
Of the Nature and Cauſes of Good and Fvil. 


6. 
CHAPEY Iznorance does alwaies excuſe the fat, 
Of the Efficient Cauſes of all or diminiſh the malignity of it, or change the 


kind or nature of the Sin, FOO 


Humane Attions good Or oil. | $.10. Of Fear and Violence , and bow 


y 9 theſe can make an ation Involuntary. 
eg. I. Of Choice and EleAtion voluntary and il Fo 


7. 
anyoluntar y, Fear that makes our reaſon uſeleſs, and 
.; ſuffers us not to conſader, leaves the attions it 
AX attion is neither good nor evil, unleſs produces free from crime, even though it ſelf 
it be voluntary and choſen. 437 be cylpable, 3-9 
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$, II. of the Dimmutions of Toluntary To as an attion of it ſelf lawfnll for tempo- 
Actions;and firſt of lowrance, and its | rall regaras , for ends of profit, pleaſure,or ho- 
influence into the morality of Humane | 99%, 15 not anlawfull, except it be acciden- 
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Jo. 
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A1://-of Queſtions ſolemnly handled and 
inder diſtinct Titles. 


; : 
67s 

V caſe 1t 15 lawfnull to chuſe the Con- 

clufon before the Premiſſes, Pag. 28 


ns. 


mhether one may believe a Propoſition 
which he cannot prove, ibid, 
» 
. 4 2 
Whether the au nn; MAY be i orrupted, 31, 
+, n.2, 
7 "> the Connliinnicy RE a ans ted 
Fiow f at 11 CONF[CIOFAC WW}.1y Vt corrupre £ 
To JI,Nn,3 


jy } ; 
Of wh.tt fc R41iG6n1 
J 
12M tobe nr 1710s 


6, 


423.0. | 


followed, when that 


R+ason:'hemay avoid a greater, 


| uſe probable arguments contradictory to one 
Hether it b _ any caſe, or itt what another for ends 1b themſelves lawfull, I 34 


I4. 
How the Tenorant and wnlzar people ſhall 


procecd, when the Teachers are divided in 
' 0P171103, 


I59 
IF, 
When the Authority of Divines is to be 
of. Lawyers. 165 
I6. 

Whether it be lawfull to adviſe, determine 
or petition another to a leſſer ſan, that thereby 
189 

I7. 
Whether it be lawful for a wife that ſhe 


 nrhether they that enter 1nt6 H, Orders are may live with ſome degree of comfort 10 c08- 
bound principally to deſign the glory of God, 65 | IVE Al her Husbayds ſtolen pleaſures, and 


”y 
{ * 
1 hether it be lawfull ro perſwade a man to 
believe atruth by arguments which himſelf 
juazes inſufficient, 73 


C 


I1hether it be lawfull for a good end for | 


preachers tO affrizht men with Panick EFerrors, 


ard to create fears that have no ground « ASTO 
tell them, If they be liars their facts will be 


 defermed. 78, N.12 


9, | 

II hether a Tudge my ſt gre ſentence ac- | 
cording to the evidence of thoſe witneſſes 
whom he knows falſe, or according to his. 


CC ; 
= 
IWnhethey a falſe and abuſed Conſcience can 
oblige us to purſue the error, 102,N.3 
11, 
1vether obedience to 4 Conſcience erring 
incibly or culpably be a double ſin in the 
 adtion and the principle, 
I 2, 
A Diſcourſe to prove that theRe1161oN 
of Te sus CnR1srT « from God, I24 
I 3, 


whether ut be lawfull to ſeverall perſons to 


zled. 


| what is the Womans duty, and moſt pradent 


courſe inthis caſe, 


L1H. 


18. 

Whether a will not ſufficiently ratified ac- 
cording tothe Civil Law bewvalid to the in- 
jury of any of the Legatces, 254 

19, 

Whether we under the Goſpel are ſtill 
bound to abſtain from blood and thinss flran- 
281 


199 


2 0, 
Whether the TFudiciall Law of mutuall 


Conſcience, though contrary to alegal pro- | abſtizence 11 the dates of WOMmens ſeparation 
7 . : 
82,0,5 | oblizes Chriſtians. 


28 


7 
SF 

Whether Coſen-Germans may marry one 

another, 3OL 
| 22, 

Whether it be againſt the Law of Nati- 

ons to doe ſo. 309 

$2: | | 

Whether it be lawfull to make 4 picture or 


Image of God. 331 
24. 

Whether it be lawfull for Chriſtians to 

worſhip God by an Imaze, 337 


25, How 
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25, | 
Flow we areto celebratethe Lords aay,363 
26, 
I\hether it # lawfull for a Prince to per- 
zit any thing for the publick neceſities of 
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the people, which ts forbidden by the Laws 


of FJcſus Chriſt, 374 


27, 
of the meaſures of IWar by Chriſt's Law, 
377 

28, 


Whether the precedents of the Old Teſt a- 
ment are a Law to them that zo towar, 380 
29, | 

of the Negative meaſurcs of Examples in 
the old Teſlament, ibid, 


30, Of the Example of Chriſt, 383 
3T. 
of the uſe of Examples in the Old and 
New Teſt ment. 386 
32 


of the Poſitive meaſures of Examples, 


and which may be ſafely followed. 387! 


33s 
Thy the Law of Moſes conſiſted of Nega- 


tives all but one, tbid. 
34+ 
In what caſes the ſlrifter ſenſe of the 
Laws of Chriſt is tobe followed, 432 
35. 


When the Laws of Chriſt are tobe expouns- | 
acd toa ſenſe of eaſe and liberty, 433 
39. | 

I ho are trely and innocently weak and. 
to be complicd with. 


| 
? 


What are the notes of difference between 
452 


connſels and commands E vanzelicall, 
38, 
Whether we are to require from Scripture 
a warrant for every attion we doe in common 
tife, 45 4 
39, 


437 


Whether in matters of religion we may 
uſe any thing for which we have no expreſs 


word 1n Scripture. 457 
40. 

of Will-worſhip, tbid. 
4T, 

What voluntary or uncommanded aitions 

are lawful or commendable, 459 


42. 
Whether there be any, or what are thoſe 


—— 


rules by which we may diſcern tradition. 493 
5 
& 3 . | 
1hether or no and how far a Negatine ar- 


enment from Scripture 15 to prevail,” Ol 


44. 
Whether there may be any new Articies of 


Faith, or that the Creed of the Church may ſo 

increaſe that what was ſufficient ts falwatt- 

08 11 one age cannot ſerve in another, 50S 
| 45. 

At what time preciſely ts every ſianer bound 
to repent of his Sins, fothat if he does not re- 
pent at that time, gots hr a new ſin. 522? 

46-1 TM 
Whether a man ts bound to repent not only 
the firſt time, but every time he thinks of 
his Sin, 537 
47. 


Whether the Cuſtoms of Fews or Gentiles 


or indifferently of many nations be a juſt pre- 

umption, that the thing ſo pra&tis'd 1s agree- 
able tothe Law of Nature,or is any waies to be 
ſuppes'd to be conſonant tothe will of God. 51 


1:1 6B 
48. 
TWhether the Laws of Mex oblive the C0- 
ſcience, P- 3, 
49, | 
of Chriſtian Liberty. 17 
50, | 
The difference of Divine and Humane 
Laws in their obliTation, 4 
'2 6 
Whether Humane Laws can command oy 
forbid inward attons, 41 


) 2, 
Whether it be lawfull to kill ones ſelf t6 
prevent a cruell death inflicted by his Ene- 
mites, "207A 


Whether in ſuffering the puniſhment an- 
nexed topenall Laws the Conſcience is diſ- 
charged without repentance, 79 


5 4. 
Whether it can in any caſe be lawfull to 
tell a lie. . 83 


»»L 
Whether it be lawfull to uſe reſlriftions 
and mentall reſervations, ſo that what we 
utter is falſe , "but joined with ſomething 
within does integrate airuth and make up 
an anſwer, 97 
d 2 56. Whether 
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56, 69, 
rrhether it be lawfull to equivocate or | Whether the ſupreme Civill power hath 
ule words of doubtfull ſiznification with | authority to convene and diſſolve Synods Ec- 
a purpoſe to deer 'e,0r k0w11% that they will | clefaaſticall, 203 
decerve, and in what caſe it 1s ſo, 1cO Ie: 
57. Whether the Supreme Civill power hath 
The her it be lawfull by falſe ſigns, by| a power of externalt judgment in matters of 
a(tions awd prerences of action to deceive faith, 205 
pthers for any goodend, and in what caſes it 71, 
rs [o, 104| Whether the Guides of Souls have a pro- 
58. per and ſpirituall power to enjoin Penances or 
Irhether it be lawfull for a Chriſtian to| Eccleſraſticall Satisfaftions to a Prince that 
require of the Magiſtrate that his offending | hath ſinned pnblickly, 244 
Erother may bc puniſhed, I14 72. 
59, Of the Lent Faſt & the weekly faſting 273 
Whether it be lawfull for the ſupreme 73. 
Prince or Magiſtrate to aliene his Princely| The Lent Faſt is not a Tradition or Canon 
richts, or togive away any parts of his King- Apoſtolicall. 275 
asme, 127 74, 
| 60. Whether Eccleſiaſtical Laws may be per- 
Ihether a Prince s ſubject to the Laws | petuall, 303 
which he makes, 138 750 
61, What perſons are tied to the obſervation 
- What Laws they are from which a Prince | of Eccleſiaſticall faſts, and in what caſes,317 
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the Supreme Power, 145| of Muſick in Churches, 329 
62, | 77. 
Whether it be lawfull for Subjects to take | Of the Marriage of Biſhops and Priefls,322 
SP AY MIS againſt the Supreme powere IzJO 7D. 
| 63. Whether it can be lawfull to ſubſcribe 
In what ſenſe the ſervice of God is to be| what he does not believe to be true, 358 
preferred before every thing elſe, 180 79. 
BC | Whethcr it be lawfull for children to enter 
- Which are to be preferred, and which are | into any religious vow or ſtate without the 
better, things ſþirituall or temporall, 183 | conſent of their Parents, 378 
65. 80, 
Thether ave zo be preferred, Spiritwall or, Whether they may lawfully marry without ) 
temporall perſons, 186 | or againſt their parents conſent, 3ST 
65, 831. 
Whether the emmnency of the ſpiritual! of Exemption from the power of Fathers, 


calling, and the conſequent prelation of ſþ1- | $2, 90 
rituall perſons can exempt them from ſe- | Whether if the Grand-father be alive and 
cular cocreton, and make them ſuperionr to| the Son in his power, it be ſufficient to le- 
Princes. 188 | gitimate the marriage of the Son , if the 
67, | Grand-father conſent, though the Father be 
11 'hethey ts to be obeyed, the Prince or the | not asked, 391 
B:ſhop, if they command contrary things, 191 $2, 
68, | Whether if the Parents have conſented 
1Thethey tm the civill affairs and canſes\| and authorized the treaty of marriage, till 
of the Eccleſyaſticall power and perſons the | the affeions of the children are irrevoca- 
preſumption onght to lie for the King or for | bly engaged, and afterwards recall their 
ihe Church, 198 | conſent, the children are bound to obey their 
: | Parents, 393 


84. YYhether 
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84, 

whether Mothers have the ſame authority 

ever their children as their Fathers have 393 
35, 

YVhether the power of Parents is ſuch 
that they can compell a Son or Daughter to 
marry whom or when they will, 394 

| 86, 

Whether the Law oblizes no more, when its 
reaſon ceaſeth, 4Il 
87. 

Whether in ſome caſe the Subject 1s ſo 
quitted from the obligation of the Law that 
he may uſe his liberty without asking the will 
of the Superior, 417 
F : 38, 

Whether the obligation of the Law doth 
extend it ſelf to all caſes that have the ſame 
or an _ reaſon, thouzh the caſe be not 
comprehended direaly inthe Law, 419 

| 89. 

Whether it be 4 juſt and prudent cauſe 
to take a thing quite away becauſe it has 
been abuſed, 432 

90, 

Whether every ation of our life ought to 
be direfted by a right Conſcience, or a well- 
perſwaded will: or, Are not ſome Attions, 
not only in their whole kind, but in their Cir- 


ES Bea ps, 
cumſtances and Limitations alſo, merely in- 


different * 444 
91. 

Whether is it neceſſary that for the doing 
of good we have anexpreſs att of volition ? 
that is, May not the will be indifferent though 
the actions are not? 450 

92, 
' Upon whom aoth the greater portion of the 
guilt lie, upon him that commands a ſin, or 


him that ſins in obedience? 458 
93. 

How farre it can be lawfull to permit a 

ſin. 464 


94, 
Whether to make and provide the inſtru- 
ments which uſually miniſter to ſin, makes us 


alſo guilty, 467 


95. 
Whether it be lawfull to play at Cards or 
Dice. | 469 
96. 
FWhether the Sin of the Afton be diſtin@# | 
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from that of the Aﬀettion, 481 
DF | 

of the identity and diverſity reſpedt:vely 
of actions internall and externail , and the 
multiplication of ſins by them, 433 
98 

What dezrees of guiltineſs are contradtea 

by the beernnings and deſires of wickedneſs 
which ar 486 


$ | 
e imperfect and unfiniſhed. 


9, 
Whether 4 mad _ may be punifned for 4 
491 
100, 
of what things a man may be innocently 
17norant, and what not, 494 
IOT, | 
What ail;zence is neceſſary that our igno- 


rance may be innocent, 496 
102, | | 
What is a probable 17norance., 497 


IO3, 

Whether tals e does excuſe, Or (x- 
tenuate, or aggravate the crimes which it oc- 
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Conſcience.lib,1,cap.1,rul.1.n.s. 
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to torment a man, 1 1.C,1,r,2.n.18, p.,20. 
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to a Tradition, 
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71. In what ſenſe the Acceſſory does fol- | Saviours, teaching tor doctrines the Com- 
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|.3. C.4. 1,4. 0-12, P,229, 1. 3.C,4. 1,17, 0.8, p.303. 
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general Rules of conducting FE | 


CHAP. I. | 


T he Rule of Conſcience in general, 


PE_ 2 ———_— — > —_ i tones. 
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ME er ar 


KO I. 

Conſcience 1s the minde of a Man gover ned by a 
Rule, and meaſured by the propor tons of good 
and evil, 1n order to practice; Viz. to condi all 
our colacions. and all our entercourle y tween 


God, our Neighbours, and our Selves : that ts, 


in all moral RS i=, 


O D governs the world by ſeveral attributes and ema- &,x, 
nations from himſeit, The nature of things is ſupported 
by his power, the events of things are ordered by his 
4 providence, and the actions of reaſon2ble creatures are 
S& governed by Laws, and theſe Laws are put into a mans 
@& toul or minde as into a Treaſury or Repolitory : fome 
©: 1n his very nature, ſome by atrer ations, by education 
and politive ang on, by learning and c: altome: that 
ir was well faid * 2 Bernard, Conſcientia candoy eſt [ucis &!erne, 3 ſpeculum 
fine macula Dei M , CT imazo bonitatss illius, Conſcience is the brighr- 
nels and ſplendor of [116 eerernal light, a ſpotleſs mirror of the D:yine Maje- 
ſty, and the image the -00dneſs of God. Ic 15 higher which Tatianws ſaid 
of Conſci: mers urav 31) awreidnav Oar, Conſcience is Grd unto us ; which 
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fayt. 10 he hag from Mex: mnder 
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and it had 1n it this tra” h, Th: t God who 1s. every where in ſever] manner 
hith the av0oilatine of UEH 01 attributes and efc&s in the {overa) Manners 
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That providen. e which governs all the world 1s nothiny elic b 1 Go. pre- 
ſen! by bis providence ; and God 1s in our hearts by his Laws: he rutes in 
us by hi $«6/{zt« e 0.x Conſcience. God (its there and glves us laws; and 25 God 
laid to 1eles, 1 hate made thee 43 God to Pharaoh, that 1s, to give him Laws, and 
+ miniflerin the ex<c ton of thoſe Laws, and to infl. Ct angry len'ences upon 
kin. fo hatch God done to us. He hath given us Conſcience to be in Gods 
ſtea. tus. ro give us Laws, and 10 exaet obedience to ihole Las, 10 puniſh 
them tha” PrevaTicale, , ano to reward the obecient, And therefo;e Confci- 
ence 15 i alled one- CLARE, £:01% Os Ocs:, 6:07 Os d aingy, The Hoxſhold 
Cyrdian, The Dewefitik God, The Sy wil or Angel of th: place : a0 wien we call 
God to witneſs we onely mean, that our conſcience is right, and tha- God 
and Gods Vicar, our conſcie: ce knows it, S0 Ladtantiws + Memineru Dewm 
{ habereteſkem, 1d it, ut ego a1bitror, mentem ſuam, qua nihul homini ardis Deus 
1p/e drvinis. Let him remember that he hath God for his witnc!s,that is,as I 
ſuppoſe, bis mind , then wh.ch God hath givea to man nothing tht is 
more divine. In ſumme, /t « the :mage of Goa, and as in the my ſter ous Tri- 
ni'y, we acore the wull, memory 2na underſtanding, and 7 beology contemplates 
three perſons inthe analogtes, properttens and correſpondenctes of them + fo in 
this alſo we ſee plainly that Conſcrence 1$ that likeneſi of 50d 1m which he was 
pleated to make man. For although conſcience be primary tounced inthe 
underſtanding, © 1t 15 the Lawerver, and Didt ator ; and the rule and domini- 
on of conſcicnce fundater in intellects, is eſtabliſhed in the underſtanding part z 
yer it is alſo Memory, when it accuſes or excuſes, when it makes joytul and 
{orrowful ; and there 1s in it ſome mixture of wz//, as I (hall diſcourſe in the 
ſequel; ſo that conſcience is arelult of ail, of Underſtanding, Wl, and Memory, 


But theſe 1h -nd great expreſſions are better in the Spirir then in the ler- 
ter; th:y have in them ſom@hing of inſtitution, and ſome hing of celign, 
they tell us that Conici. nce is a guard and a guide, a rule and a Jaw let over us 
by God and they a eſpikento m ke us afraid to fin againſt or conſcience, 
bccoule by ſo domy w. fin 2eanſt God ; he hay ngp 't a double bridle upon 
us, ſccrcty and ſe!rinde. that is. company, and our ſelves, or rather, God 2nd 3an z 
It being now in:p(ble for us ro fin 1n any circum ſtinces, but we ſhall have a 
repro”ers: 14 þ/1. Ts gr WO) eTeWipn ct Tegs © "me TPETSY, $4.Te gt W114 © 2mM0- 
/ cn .0: TR TUNG 1 7 X Hi pT Ap, iS Hierocles (ald we I; th.t ne.th r ( 877,P ANY may 
Be VE £0%Y7HAa- (C0 OV EXCLIE TO lin, OI ſelutarim:ſs may giVCc contidewes Or War- 
7419; for $ were alhamd t fin in c@mpany, ſo we ought to fear our con- 
[gience, wihici 1s Gods Watchman and Intelligencer. 


To which; purpoſe it was ſoberly ſpoken of Tertullian, Conſcientia oprima 
teſtis Divinitatss ; Our conſcience 5 the beſt argument in rhe worl | ro prove 
there's a God, : For conſcience is Gods deputy z and the inf 110ur muſt [up- 
pole 1 inper:our,, and God and our conſcience are like rclative terms, it not 
being 'mginab'e why ſome perſons in ſome caſes ſhould be am:z2'd and 
troulved in their m-nds for their having done a ſecret turp tude, o cruelty ; 
bur thi Conſcience is preſent with a meſſage fro: God, and the men feel 1n- 
ward cauſes of tear, when they are ſecare from without z thar is, they are 
forc 6 to tear God, when they arc ſafe from men. And it is impoſſible that any 
man ſhould be in Atheiſt, if he have 2ny conlicience : and tor this realon it 
Is, there have been fo tew Athciſts in the world, becaulc it 1s (0 hard for men to 
ole their conicience wholly, 


Lueſt:an, 


Char. 1, ( onſcrence 11 general. =YJ 


weſt. 

5+ _ F-= whether it be poſſible or no for any man to be totally with- 

out conſcience. Tertulliaxs ſentence in this article is this, Peteſt obumbrart . 
quia non eſt Deus : extingui non poteſt quia 4 Deo eſt. It is not God, and there- 
tore may be clouded : but it is from God, and therefore cannot be deſtroyed. 
But I know a man may wholly loſe the uſe of his reaſon ; ſome men arc 
mad, and ſome are natural fools, and ſome are ſots, and ſtupid; ſuch men 
as theſe loſe their conſcience, as they loſe their reaſon - and as ſome mad men. 
may have a fancy that there is no Sun ſo ſome fools may ſay there is n9 
God; and as they can believe that, ſo they can loſe their conſcience, and be- 
lieve this. But as he that hath reaſon or his eyes cannot deny bur there is 
ſuch a thing as the Sun, ſo neither can he that hath conſcience deny there is oi 
a God. For as the Sun is preſent by his light which we ſee daily, ſois God by 
our conſcience which we feel continually : we fecl one as certainly as the 
other, 

6, Butitistobe obſeryed, that conſcience is ſometimes taken for the pra- 
ical intelletive faculty ; ſo we ſay the law of mature, and the fearof God 
is written in the conſcience of every man. 

2. Sometimes it is taken for the habitual perſwaſton and belief of the 
Principles written there; ſo we ſay, He is a good man, and makes conſcience of 
his ways. And thus we alſo ſay, and it is true, thata wicked perſon is of a 
profligate and /oft conſcience. He hath no conſcience in him. That is, he hath loſt 
the habit, or that uſual perſwaſion and recourſe to conſciencelvy which good 
men govern their actions. 

3. Or the word conſcience is uſed effcively, for any ſingle operation and 
ation of conſcience: ſo we ſpeak of particulars, 1 make 4 conſcience of taking 

. wp arms inthis cauſe. Of the firſt and laſt acceptation of the word Conſci- 
ence, there is no doubt , for the /aft may, and the firſt can never be loſt : Burt 
for the ſecoxd. it may be loſt more or els as any other habit can; thovgh this 
with more difficulty then any thing elſe, becauſe it is founded ſo immediately 
in nature, and is ſo exerciſed in all the ations and entercourſes of our life, 
and is (ſo afliſted by the grace of God, that it is next to impoſſible to loſe 
the habit intirely ; and that faculty that ſhall to eternal ages doe the offices 
which are the laſt, and ſuch as ſuppole ſome preceding aRions, I mean to tor- 
ment and affli them for not having obeyed the former acts of dictate and 
command, cannot be ſuppoſed to die in the principle, when it ſhall be eternal 
in the emanation; for the worm ſhall never die. 
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7- For, thatmen doe things againſt their conſcience, is no otherwiſe then as 
they doe things againſt their reaſon z but a man may as well ceaſe to be a man, 
as to be wholly without conſcience. For the drunkard will be ſober, and his 
conſcience will be awake next morning: This is a perpetual pulſe, and though 
It may be interrupted, yetif the man be alive, it will beat before he dies ; 
and ſo long as we beleevea God, ſolong our conſcience will at leaſt teach 
us, if 1t does not alſo ſmite us: But as God ſometimes lets a man go on in ſin 
and does not puniſh him, ſo does conſcience ; but in this caſe, unleſs the man be 
ſmitten and awakened before he dies, both God & the conſcience reſctye their 
wrath to be inflicted in hell. Iris one and the ſame thing ; Gods wrath, and 
au evil guilty conſcience : For by the ſame hand by which God gives his law, 
by the ſame he puniſhes them that tranſgreſs the law. God gaye the old law 
by the miniftery of Angels and when the people broke it,he ſent evil angels —__ P(s,78.49. 
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Hev-10 16. 
Jer.31.3 3. 


3, 


N Ecciel.7.22, 
1 John 3-21. 


1 The Rule of Book 1. 


— _— — 


them: now God gives us a law in our conſciences, and there he hath eſtabli- 


ſhed the penalty 3 This is the worm that never dies; let it be trod upon never 
{> much here, it will turn again Ir cannot die here, and it ſhall be alive 
for ever. 
Bur by explicating the parts of the Rule, we ſhall the beſt underſtand the 
Nature, Uſe, and Offices of Conlctence. 


( on[cience is the minde of a Man ___- 


When God ſent the B. Jeſus into the world to perfe&t all righteouſneſs, 
and to teach the world all his Fathers will , it was ſaid, and done. 1 will give 
my laws in your hearts, and in your mindes will 1 write them; that 1s, you ſhall be 
governed by the law of natural and eſſential equity and reaſon, by that law 
whichis put into every mans nature : and beſides this, whatſocver elſe ſhall be 
ſuperinduc'd ſhall be written in your minds by the Spirit, who ſhall write all 


the laws of Chriſtianity in the Tables of your conſciences. He ſhall make 


you to underſtand them, to perceive their reliſh, ro remember them becauſe 
you love them, and becauſe you need them, and cannot be happy withour 
them : he ſhall call them to your minde, and inſpire new arguments and in- 
ducements to their obſervation, and make it all as naturall to'us, as what 
we were born with. 


Our miade being thus furniſhed with a holy Rule, and conducted by a 
divine Guide, is called Coyſcience z and is the ſame thing which in Scripture is 
ſometimes called, The heart® ; there being in the Hebrew tongue, no proper 
word for Copſcience, but in ſtead of it they uſe the word 22? the hearts Often- 

tentimes alſo thine own heart knoweth, that is, thy conſcience 


Apud Syros conlcientia dicitur 3 


SOV" 4 radice wn for- knoweth, that thou thy ſelf haſt curſed others: ſo in the New | 
01217, CepinXit, 
(ci; conicientia norat & pingir 
actiones noltras in tabula cor- 


GIS, 


i Prov,1S.14. 


Heb,4. 12, 


In epilk. ad 
Rom. Cav.2, 
. Ub,2, 


deicripht3 quia Teſtament, Beloved, if our hearts condemne us not, then have we peace 
towards God w1R, It in our own conſciences we are not condem- 
ned. Sometimes 1t is called Spirzz*, the third ingredient of the 
conſtitution of a Chriſtian z the Spzrzt, diſtin from Soul and Body. For as 
our Body ſhall be ſpiritual in the reſurreion, therefore becauſe all its offices 
thall 7»7zrely miniſter to the ſpirir, and converſe with ſpirits, ſo may that part 
ot the ſoul which 1s wholly furniſhed, taught and conducted by the ſpirit of 
grace, and whoſe work it is wholly to ſerve the ſpirir, by a juſt proportion of 
reaſon be called the Spirzr, This 1s that which is affirmed by S. Paul, The word 
of God ſharper then a two edged ſword, dividing the ſoul and the ſpirit ; that is, 
the ſoul is zhe ſpirit ſeparated by the word of God, inſtructed by it, and by 
relation to it, 15 called, the ſþirit. And this is the ſenſe of Origen, Teſtimonio 
« ſane conſcientie uti Apoſtolus dicit eos qui deſcriptam continent in cordibus le- 
« gem. The Apoſtle ſays, that they uſe the teſtimony of conſcience, who have the 
** law written in ther hearts. Hence it # neceſſary to enquire what that is which the 
** Apoſtle cals conſcience, whether it be any oher ſubſtance then the heart or ſoul ? 
** For of this it is otherwhere ſaid, that it reprehends, but is not reprehended, and 
« that it judges a man, but it ſelf is judged of no man : as John ſaith, If our con- 
** ſcience condempne us not, then have we confidence towards God, And again, Paul 
« himſelf ſaith in another place, Our glorying is this, even the teſtimony of our con- 
« ſcience ; becauſe therefore 1 ſee ſo great a liberty of it, that in good things it is 
« always glad and rejoyces, but in evil things it is not reproved, but reproves and 


| « Corretts the ſoul it ſelf to which it does adhere : 1 doe ſuppoſe that this is the 


'* very ſpirit which by the Apoſtle is ſaid to be with the ſoul, as a pedagogue end 
cc ſoci 4 [ 
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Cuar.1. ( onference in gencral. . 


« ſocial Governour, that it may admoniſh the ſoul of better things, and cajtiſe her 
« for her fauits and reprove her : Becauſe no man knows the things of a man but 
« the ſpirit of a man which is in him, and that ts the ſpirit of our conſcience, con- 
« cetnine which, he ſaith, That ſpirit gives teſtimony to our ſp211t, So far Origen, 


9 Thus, Conſcience is the Minde, and God writing his Laws in our mindes 
is, informing our conſcience, and furniſhing it with laws and rules, and mea- 
ſures, and it is called by S. Par, rop ©. ® roo:, the law of the minde; and Rotss 
though it is once madea diſtin thing from the minde (as in thoſe words, R 
T heir mindes and conſciences are defiled) yet it happens in this word as in divers **% 3-15 
others, that it is ſomerimes taken largely, ſometimes ſpecifically and more de- 
rerminately : The minde 1s all the whole underſtanding part, itis the mexwory ; 
ſo Peter called to minde the word that Feſus ſpake, that is, he remembred ir. Its, ,... , _ 
the ſ/en;fication or meaning, the purpoſe or reſolution. No man knoweth the minde _ res 
of the ſpirit, bathe ſpirit. 1c is the diſcurſive or reaſoning part 3 Mary caſt in her |." £4 
minde what manner of ſalutation thts ſhould be. Ir is the aflenting and determi- Luc,1.29. 
ning patt; /ct every man be fully perſwaded in his own minde : and it is allo yg, oh 
taken for Conſcience, or that Treaſure of rules which are in order to practice. ; 
And therefore when S. Paal intended to expreſs the anger of God puniſh- 
ing evil men with evil conſciences and falſe perſwaſtons in order to cri- 
minal actions and evil worſhippings, he ſaid, God gave them over «i; vav a&15- 
>4jco!, 10 a reprobate minae, that is, to a conſcience evil perſwaded, furniſhed 
with falſe practical principles; bur the return to holineſs, and the improve- 
ment of a holy conſcience is called, 4 being renewed 12 the ſbirit of our minde, OR 
« vax.& wvwors F yoos, the renovation of the minae, RO IN 


Rom 1.22, 


10, Now thereare two ways by which God reigns in the inde of a man, 
I. Faith, and 2. Conſcience. Faith contains all the treaſures of Divine know- 
ledge and ſpeculation. Conſcrence is the treaſury of divine Commandements 
and rules in practical things. Faith tells us why; Conſcience tells us what 

®ve are to doe. Faith 1s the meaſure of our perſwaſtons; Conſcience is the 
meaſure of our ai7ions, And as Faith 1s a gitt of God, fo is Conſcience, that 
1s, as the underſtanding of a man 1s taught by the Spirir of God in Sctiptare, 
what to belceve, how to diſt;nguith truth from errors ; ſo is the Conſerence in - 
ſtruted to diſtinguith good andevi], hoiy to pleale God, how to doe juſtice 
and charity to our neighbour, and how to treat our ſelves ; ſo that when rhe 
revelations of Chriſt and the Commandements of God are fully recorded in 
Our mindes, then we are perfectly inſtructed to every good work, 


Governed by a Rule 


x1, BS. Beryardcomparing the Conſcience to a houſe, ſays it ſtands upon ſe- ne tnreciaid 
ven pillars. 1, Good will. 2. Memory of Gods benefits. 3. A clean heart,  domo cap.7. 
4. A tree ſpirit, 5. A right ſoul. 6. A devout minde, 7. An enlightned rea- 
ſon. Theſe indeed are ſome of them the fruits and effects, ſome of them are 
the annexes and appendages of 4 good conſcience, but not the foundations or 
pillars upon which Conſcience is built. For as for the firſt 


Good will, 


x2, Conſciencerelies not at all upon the will direZtly, For though a Conſcience 
iS 2004, Or bad, pure Or impure ;, and ſo the DoRors of Myſtick T heology divide 
aud handle ic, yer a conſcience is not made ſo by the wil, formally, but by 
ER the 
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T he Rule of 


the under(l andins. For eat 15 4 900d conſcience, which 15 rightly taughr in the 
word of lite ; that is 7mpure and aefiled, which hath entertained evil and un- 


SO — — > — 


24010 ug : O'! | ; 
corrupt minds. For the conſcience 15 a Fudge and a Guide, a Monitor and a WW it- 


vels, which are offices of the #nowtng, nor of the chooſing faculty. Spiritum cor- 
rechorem, & pedagogum anime, 10 Origes * Calls it, Theznſtructor of the ſoxl, the 
ſpirit. the corrector. Naturale |udicatorium » Ol naturalis vis judicandi, lo S. B/il, 
1 he natural power of judging, Or natures Judgement ſeat, Lucem entellecins 10- 
{lr;, lo Damaſcen calsit, The light of our underſtanding. The conſcience dues 
accuſe or excuſe 4 man before God, which the will cannot. It it could, we 
ſhould all ſtand upright at doomeſday, orar leaſt choſe would be acquitted, 
who fain would doe well, but miſs, who do the things they love nor, and love 
thoſe they doe not ; that is, they who ſtrive to enter 32, but ſhall not be able. Bur 
to accule or excuſe is the office of a taculty which can neither will nor choo(e, 
that is, of the conſcience; which is properly a record, a book, an a j1dvye- 
ment ſcar. 


But I ſaid, Conſctence relies not upon the will (aireitly} yet it cannnor be 
denied, but the w:{{ hath force upon the conſcience col{uterally and indirectly, 
For the evil wi'l perverts the underſtanding, and makes it belecve falle prin- 
ciples ; decerving and being decerved 1s the lot of talie Prophets ; and they 
that are given over to beleeve a lie, will livein a he, and doe aGtions relative 
to that talſe dofrine which evil manners firſt perſwaded and introduc'd. For 
alchough it cannot be that Hereticks ſhould f1n in the article againſt the atual 
light of their conſciences, becauſe he that wittingly and willingly fins againſt 
a known truth is not properly a Heretzck but a Blaſphemer, and fins againit the 
Holy Ghoſt ; and he that ſees a Heretick run to the ſtake or to the gallows, or 
the Donatiſt kill himſelf, or the C:rcumcellian break his own neck with as much 
confidence to bear witneſs to his hereſtc, as any of the bleſſed Martyrs to 
give teſtimony ro Chriſtianity it ſelf, cannot bur think he heartily belceves, 


what ſo willingly he dies for; yer either herericks do fin voluntarily, and fog 


diſtinguith from {imple errors, orelſe they are the ſame thing, and either 
every {imple error is damnable, or no hereſie. Ir muſt cherctore be ob- 
{cryed, that 


The will of man is cauſe of its aRions either medrately or immediately, 
Some are the next products of our will ; ſuch are Pride, Ambition, Prejudice, 
and thele blinde the underſtanding, and make an evil and a corrupt:d conſci- 
ence, making it an incompetent judge of truth and error, good and evil. So 
that the corruption of conſcience in a heretick is voluntary in the principle, 
but miſerable and involuntary in the produt; it may proceed from the ywill 
efficiently, but it is formally a depravation of the underſtanding, 


And therefore our wils alſo muſt be humble and apr, and deſirous to learn, 
and willing to obey. Gb:atte & tntelligetis, by humility and obedience we ſhall 
be beſt inſtruſted. Nor that by this means the conſcience ſhall reccive direct 
aids, but becauſe by this means it will be left in its own aptneſles and d1po- 
fitions, and when it is not hindred, the word of God will enter and dwe! upon 
the conſcience. And inthis ſenſe it is that ſome ſay that { Conſciexce 7s rhe 
mnclination and propenſion of the will correſponding to prattical knowledoe)] Will 


and Conjcrence are like the cognati ſexſus, the Touchand the Taſt ; or the Teeth 


and the Eaves, affeRted and afliſted by ſome common objeds, whoſe effect is 
| united 


ly principles ; ſuch is theirs, who follow fallc lights, evil reachers, men of 
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or metaphylical beings, 


2. Memory of Gods bentfits, 
16, Ts indced a good ingagement to make us dutiful, and to may incline th2 


will ; but it hath no other force upon the conſcience bur that ic re-minds us ct 
a ſpecial obligation to thankfulneſs, which is a new and proper tie of duty ; 
but ir works onely by a principle that is already in the contcience, wF. 145 
we are ſpecially oblig'd to onr gracions lords; and the obecience that is dus 1-2 
God a5 Our lord doubles upon us by love and zeal when we rememHycr him tv . 


be our bountiful Patron, and our gracious Father. 


J. A clean hee: f, 


7. May beaneffe&t and emanation from a holy Conſcience ; but conſcience 
in it (elt may be either good or bad, or ir may be g00d when the heart is nor ' 
clean, as it 15 in all the worſt men who actually fin againſt conſcience, doing 
that which conſcience forbids them. In theſe men the principles are holy, 
the inſtruction pettect, the law remaining, the perſiwaſtions uncancell'd ; bur 
againſt all this rorrent, there 15 a whirlwinde of pJffions and filthy reſolutions, 
and wiltulneſs, which corrupt the heart, while as yet che head is uncorrupted | 
in rhe direct rules of conſcience. Bur yet ſometimes a clean conſcience and 
2 clean heart are the ſame; and a good conſcience is taken for holineſs, fo - 
S. Paul uſes the word, holding faith and a good conſcicuce, which (ome having put 
away have made ſhipwrack, on T deobVev nxvouy oeid nay mas «aTuavay, 10 
Clemens Alexandrinus explicates the place ; they have by infidelity polluted 
their divine and holy conſcience : but S. P:ul ſees to argue otherwiſe, and 
that they laying aſide a good conſcience fell into infidelicy ; their hearts and 
conſcience were firſt corrupted, and then they turn'd hereticks. Burt this ſenſe 
of a good conlcience 1s that which in 1Myſtick Divinity is more properly hand- 
led, in which ſenſe allo itis ſometimes uſed in the law. 1dem eſt conſcientia quod 
wir bonus intrinſece , ſaid Ungarellus * out of Baldus »; and from thence Arectize- Sn 


f jen), 


eathcred this concluſion, that if any thing be committed 16 the conſciense of any Nlac.cum on : 


one, they muſt ſtand to his determination & ab ea appellari non poteſt ; there lies no 04 1eBtie 
appeal, quia vir bonus pro quo ſumitur conſcientia non poteft meniirt On fal/um at- FAS += o_ 3 
ccre vel jndicare, A good man, for whom the word conſcience is uſed, cannot. Gl.in c, G:a- 7 
lie, or give a falſe judgement or teſtimony : of this fort of conſcience ic j5 *2olleth ce 
faid by Ben Sirach, Bonam ſubſt antiam habet cus non eſt peccatum in conſctin'tc. ET ES 
It is a mans wealth to have no {in in our conſcience. Burt in our prelent nd alia 22 
future QUiſcourſes, the word. conſcience is underſtood in the Philoſophical ſenſe, 
not in the Myſtical, that is, not forthe conſcience as it is inveſted with the acci- 


dents of good or bad, but as it abſtracts from both, but is capable of either. 
% 


4. A free ſpirit, 

18. Ts5theblefling andeffect of an obedient will to a well inſtrued conſcience» | 
and more properly and peculiarly to the grace of chaſtity, to honeſty and fina- 
plicity ; aflavich, r morous, a childith and a rrifling ſpirit being the puniſhment 
inflicted upon David before he repented of his fat with Bathſheba, But there ' 
isalſo a freedom which is properly the privilege,or the affeRion of conlcience, 
and is of great alctulne(s to all its nobler operations ; and thar is, a being 
clear from prejudice and prepoſſeſhon, a purtuing of truths with holy purpo- 
ſes, an inquiring afrer them with a ſingle eye, not infefted with any fickneſs 
or unreaſonableneſs. This is the fame ching with that which he | Ke 
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the under(l anding.- For that 15 4 godd conſcience, which 1s rightly raughr in the 

word of lite; that is ?mpure and defiled, which hath entertained evil and un- 

oodly principles 3 ſuch 1s theirs, who follow talſc lights, evil teachers, men of 

corrupt minds. For the conſcience IS a Fudze and a Guide, a Monitor and 21 1t- 

vels, which are offices of the knowing, nor cf the chooſing faculty. Spiritum co-- 

* Ubi (4; rectorem, Cf pedagogum anime, 10 Origes * Calls it, The nſtructor of the ſoxl, the 

wu ÞFa.4s, pit, the corrector. Naturale |uaicatorium, or naturalts vis |udicanal, lo S. Bil. 

*[ be natural power of Judging, Or natures Judgement ſeat. Lucem entellecins 10 

{lri, lo Damaſcen calsit, The light of our underſtanding, The conſcience dues 

accuſe or excuſe a man before God, which the will cannot. It it could, we 

ſhould all ſtand upright at doomelday, or at leaſt thoſe would be acquitted, 

who fain would doe well, but miſs, who do the things they love nor, and love 

thoſe they doe not; that is, they who ſtrive to enter 13, but ſhall not be able. But 

to accule or excule is the office of a taculty which can neither will nor chooſe, 

that is, of the conſcience ; which is properly a record, a book, an aj 1dye- 
ment ſcat. 


_ But I ſaid, Conſcience relies not upon the will [aireftly} yet it cannnot be 
denied, but the w:/! hath force upon the conſcience collaterally and indirectly, 
For the evil wi'l perverts the underſtanding, and makes it belecve falle prin- 
Ciples ; decerving and being deceived 1s the lot of talie Prophets ; and they 
that are given over to beleeve 4 lie, will Iivein a he, and doe actions relative 
to that talſe dorine which evil manners firſt perfwaded and introduc'd. For 
alchough it cannot be that Hereticks ſhould f1n in the article againſt the atual 
light of their conſciences, becauſe he that wittingly and willingly fins againſt 
a known truth is not properly a Heretick but a 5laſphemer, and fins againit the 
Holy Ghoſt ; and he thar ſees a Heretick run to the ſtake or to the gallows, or 
the Donatiſt kill himfelf, or the C:rcumcellian break his own neck with as much 
confidence to bear witneſs to his hereſic, as any of the blefled Martyrs to 
vive teſtimony to Chriſtianity it ſelf, cannot but think he heartily belceves, 
what ſo willingly he dies for; yer either hereticks do fin voluutarily, and fog 
diſtinguiſh from ſimple errors, orelſe they are the ſame thing, ant either 
every {tmple error is damnable, or no herefie. Ir muſt therctore be ob- 
leryed, chat n 


14. The will of man 1s cauſe of its ations either mediate!y or immediatly, 
Some are the next products of our will ; ſuch are Pride, Ambition, Prejudice, 
and thele blinde the underſtanding, and make an evil and a corrupted conſci- 
ence, making it an incompetent judge of truth and error, good and evil. So 
that the corruption of conſcience in a heretick is voluntary in the principle, 
but miſerable and involuntary in the produc; it may proceed from the jill 
efficiently, but it is formally a depravation of the underſtanding, 


t5, Andthereforeour wils allo muſt be humble and apt, and defirous to learn, 

and willing to obey. Gb:azte & intelligetis, by humility and obedience we ſhall 
be beſt inſtructed. Nor that by this means the conſcience ſhall reccive direct 
aids, but becauſe by this means it will be left in its own aptneſles and dijpo- 
f1tions, and when it is not hindred, the word of God will enter and dwe! upon 
the conſcience. And inthis ſenſe ir is that ſome ſay that [ Conſcience i« the 
"nclination and propenſion of the will correſponding to pratiical knowledge] 11! 
and Conjcrence are hike the cognati ſexſus, the Touch and the Taſt ; or the Teeth 
and the Eaves, affeRed and afliſted by ſome common objeas, whoſe effect is 


united 
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united in matrer and ſome reall events, and diſtinguiſhed by the.r formalitice 
or metaphylical beings. 


% 
- 


2. Memory of Gods bentfits, 


16, Ts indeed a good ingagement to make us dutiful, 2nd fo may incline thz 
will ; but it hath no other force upon the conſcience bur that ic re-minds ns 6 
a ſpecial obligation to thankfulneſs, which is a new and proper tie of auty x 
but ir works onely by a principle that is already in the conteiecnce, v1. th 
we are ſpecially oblig'd to onr oracions lords; and the obeCience that is dus 1-5 
God as Our lord doubles upon us by love and zeal when we remembcr him te 
be our bountiful Patron, and our gracious Father. 


z 


3. A clean hcai f. 


17. May beanefte&t and emanation from a holy Conſcience ; but conſcience 
in it (elt may be either good or bad, or ir may be good when the heart is no: 
clean, asir is in all the worſt men who actually fin againſt conſcience, doing 
that avhich conſcience forbids them. In thele men rhe principles are holy, 
the inſtruction pertect, rhe law remaining, the perſiyaſions uncancell'd ; bur 
29ainſt all this rorrent, there 15 a whirlwinde of p.{hions and filthy reſolutions, 
and wilfulneſs, which corrupt the heart, while as yer the head is uncorrupted 
in the direct rules of conſcience. But yet ſometimes a clean conſcience and * 
a clean heart are the ſame; and a good conſcience istaken for holinels, fo. 
S. Paul uſes the word, holding faith and a 900d conjeituce, which (ome having put 
away have made ſhipmwrack, on 7 T890ev F3rycy olvEid\nmy & MAY KATEMAAY AY, {0 
Clemens Alexanarinus explicates the place z they have by infidelity polluted 
their divinc and holy conſcience : but S. P:ul ſeems to argue otherwiſe, and 
that they laying aſide a good conſcience fell into infidelity ; their hearts and 
conſcience were firſt corrupted, and then they turn'd hereticks. But this ſenſe 
of a good conlcience is that which in 1/9/tick Divinity is more properly hand- 
jed, in which ſenſe alſo it is ſometimes uled in the law. 14cm eff conſctentia quod 
vir boyus intrinſece, ſaid Ungarellus * out of Baldus >, and from thence Arctine- | V* 
oathered this concluſion, that if any thing be commatted ts the conſciense of any 5 eee. 
one, they muſt ſtand to his determination & ab ea appellari non poteſt ; there lies no 04% Nei. 
appeal, quia vir bonus pro qu0 ſumitur conſcientia non poteff mentiri falſum at- one BE 
ccre vel juaicare, A good man, for whom the word conſcience is uſed, cannot. Gi.inc, %a- 

lie, or give a falle judgement or teſtimony: of this fort of confeience ir is "Sollell, ce- 

{aid by Bey Sirach, Bonam ſubſtantiam habet cui non eſt peccatum in conſcicn!id. Ne BEN, 

Ic isa mans wealth to have no lin in our conſcience. Bur in our preient aad alia ne 

future Uiſcourles, the word conſcience is underſtood in the Philoſophical ſenſe, - 

not in the Myſtical, that is, not forthe conſcience as it is inveſted with the acci- 

dents of good or bad, but as it abſtracts from both, but is capable of either. 

* 


4. A free ſpirit, 
13, I5theblefling andeffed of an obedient will to a well inſtructed conſcience» 
and more properly and peculiarly to the grace of chaſtity, to honeſty and {1m- » 
plicity ; atſayith, r morous, a childith and a rrifling ſpirir being the puniſhment 
inflicted upon David before he repented of his faRt with Barthſheba. Bur there © - 
is alſo a treedom which is properly the privilege,or the affeQion of conſcience, 
and is of great aſctulneſs to all irs nobler operations ; and thar is, a being 
clear trom prejudice and prepoſleſſion, a purtuing of truths with holy purpo- 
ſes, an inquring after them with a ſingle eye, not infetted with any fickne(s 
or unreaſonableneſs, This is the fame thing with that which he diſtinly 
Cals 
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cals (4 right ſoul] To thisis appengant alſo, that rhe conſcience cannot be 
confliained, it is of it {elf a free ſpirit, and is ſubject to no commands, but 
-hoſe ct reaſon and religion. God onely is the Lord of our conlcicnce, and the 
coalciznce isnot ro ſubjett it felf any more to the Empitc of fin, to the lay of 
2110s, ro a (ervile ſpirit, but to the laws of God alone, and the ovedience of 
Te/us, willingly, chearfvlly, and 72 all inſtances, whether the Commandement 
;c conveyed by the holy Jeſus, or by his Vicegerents. Bur of this I ſhall at- 
erivards g1ve particular accounts, 


5. A devout minde., 


\ſay procure more light to the conſcience, and afſiſtances from the pirit 
of wiidome in caſes of difficulty, and is a good remedy againft a doubting and 
a ſcrupulous contcience z bur this is but incirect, and by the intermiſhon of 
other more immediate and proper entercourics. 


6. But the laſt is perfe&ly the foundation of conſcience. 
Anenlizhined Reaſon, 


To which if we adde what S. Bernard before cals a 7:2ht foul, that is, an hoxeft 
heart, full of ſimplicity and hearty attention, and ready aflcnt, we have all 
that by which ths conſcience 1s informed and reformed, inſtruRed and pre- 
ſcry<d inirs juſt meaſures, ſtrengths, and relations, For the Ryle of Copſcience is 
all char nctice of things and rules by which God would have good and evil 
to be meaſured, that is, the will of God communicated to us by any means, 
by rcaſon, and by enlizhtnine, that is, natural and inſtruftcd. So that conſcrence 
IS rs: TV51495, and £4 1%x!e, If15 principled by creation, and 1t CG inſtruted 
or :U{uminated in the regeneration. For God being the fountain of all good, 
and cood being nothing but a contormity to him, or to his will, what meaſures 
he wakes, are to limit us. No man can make meaſures of good and evil, any 
more then he can make the good it ſelf. Men ſometimes gtve the inſtance in 
which the good is meaſured $; but the meaſure it (elf is the will of God, For 
therefore it is 900d to obey humane laws, becauſe it is Gods w.ll we ſhould ; 
and although the man makes the law to which we are to give obedience, yet 
chat is not the rule. Therule is the Commancement of God, tor by it obedi- 
ence 15 made a duty. 


Meaſured by the propo; tions of 209: and evil —— 


That is, of that which God hath declared to be good or evil reſpeively, 
the conſcicnce 15 to be informed. God hath taken care that his laws ſhall be 
publ.thed to all his ſubzeRs, he hath written them where they muſt needs 
read them, not in tavles of ſtone or phylacteries on the forehead, but in a ſe- 
cret Table : The conſcience or minde of a man is the guae#liezoy, the pre- 
{erver of the Court Rols of heaven. But I added this clauſe, to the tormer of 
[ 4 Rue] becauſethe expreſs line of Gods rule is not the adequate meaſure of 
conicience : bur there are analogies and proportions, and commenſurarions of 
th:.cgs with things, which make the meaſure full and equal. For he does not 
always kzep a good conſcience who keeps onely the words of a Divine law, 
bur the proportions alſo and the reaſons of it, the ſimilitudes and correſpon- 
dencics in like inſtances, are the meaſures of conſcience. 


: The whole meaſure and rule of conſcienceis, The law of God, or Gods 
w11l, Itgniticd to us by narure, or revelation, and by the ſeveral manners and 
times 
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times and parts of its communication it hath obtained ſeveral names. The 
law of Nature. * The conſent of Nations. * Right Reaſon. * The Deca- 
logue. * The Sermon of Chriſt. * The Canons of the Apoſtles. * The lays 
Eccleſiaſtical and Civil of Princes and Governours, * Fame, or the publick 
reputation of things, expreſſed by Proverbs and other inſtances and meaſures 
of publick honeſty. This 1s 
K avwy T xxAg, my aiTyegv METS Tp 

ſo Euripides cals it, all the rule that teaches us good orevil. Theſe being the 
full meaſures of right and wrong, of lawful and unlawful, will be the Rule of 
Conſcience, and the ſubje&t of the preſent Books. | 


In order to prafice 


In this, conſcience differs from knowledge, which is in order to ſpeculation, 
and ineffeRtive notices. And it diftcrs trom faith, becauſe although faithis 
alſo in order to practice, yet not directly and immediately : it is a collection 
of propolitions, the beljet of which makes ir neceſſary to live well, and rea- 
ſonable and choſen, But before the propoſitions of faith pals into ation, they 


mult be tranſmitted through another principle, and thar is conſcience. That 


Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God, and our Lord, and our Maſter, is a propoſ1- 
tion of faith, and from thence it we paſs on to praftice, we firit rake in ano- 
ther propoſition ; If he be our lord, where s hw fear ? and this is a ſentence, 
or virtual propoſition of conſcience. And from hence we may underſtand 
the full meaning of the word [Conſcience.J Ewzi# nos, and Conſcientia, and 
ſo our Engliſh word Conſcience have in them Science or Knowledge : the ſeat of 
it is the Underſtanding, the a of it is Knowing, but there muſt be a knozw- = 
ing of more together, 


Hugo de S: Vittsre ſays, that Conſcientia eſt cordis ſcientia, Conſcience ts the 
knowledge of the heart, It is fo, but certainly this was not the #rvygy and origi- 
nal of the word. Bur there is truth in the following period. Cor noſcit ſe > alia. 
Quando autem ſe noſcit appellatur conſcientia, quando preter ſe, alta noſcit, appel- 
latur ſcientia. Knowledge hath for its obje& any thing without ; but when 


the heart knows 1t ſelf, then it is conference, So itis uſed in Authors ſacred 


and prophane. Nihil mh! conſcius ſum, ſaith S.Paul; I know nothing by my 
ſelf ; ut altos lateas, tute tibi conſeins eris : and 


— —hic muras ahcnens eſto, 
Nil conſcire ſibi 


ſo Cicero to Marcus Rutilius uſes it 5 Cum & mihi conſcius eſſem quanti te facerem x 
When I my felt was conſcious to my ſelf how much I did value thee. Bur 
this acception of the word conſcience is true, but not full and adequate 3 for 
it onely ſignifies conſcience as'it is a Witxeſs, not as a Guide, Theretore it is 
more reaſonable which Aquines and the Schoolmen generally uſe : that con- 
ſcience is a conjunction of the univerſal practical law with the particular mo- 
ral ation: and ſo itis ſcientia cum rebus facti, and then it takes in that which 
is called aw71pnors, Or the general repoſitory of moral principles or meaſures 
of good, and the particular caſes as reduced to praQtice. Such as was the caſc 
of 'S, Peter when he denied his Lord : He knew that he ought not to have 
done. it, and his conſcience being ſufficiently taught his duty to his Lord, he 
alſo knew that he had done it, and then there followed a remorſe, a biting, 
or gnawing of his ſpirit, grict, and ſhame, and a conſequent weeping : _ 

FER all 
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meet together, it is the full proceſs of conſcience. 

- ky pr Ky firſt a& of conſcience, S. Hierome cals Scintillam 
conſcientie, the ſpark or fire put into the heart of man. | 

2. The awd nos, which is ſpecifically called conſcience of the deed done, is 
the bringing fuel to this fire. = | 

3. And when they arc thus laid together, they will either ſhine or burn | 
acquit or condemne. Bur this complication of acts is conſcience. The firſt is 
Science, prattical ſcience 3 but annex the ſecond : or [tand the third, and then 
itis conſcience, When Davias heart ſmote him, that is, upon his adultery and 
murder, his conſcience thus diſcours'd. Adultery and Murder are high vio- 
lations of the Divine Law, they provoke God to anger, without whom I can- 
not live, whoſe anger is worſe then death. This is praQtical knowledge, or 
che principles of conſcience z but the following a&ts made it up into conſci- 
cnce, For he remembred that he had betrayed U7#4h and humbled Bathſheba, 
and then he begs of God for pardon ; ſtanding condemn'd in his own breaſt, 
he hopes to be forgiven by Gods ſentence. But the whole proceſs of conſci- 
ence is in two praQtical Syllogiſms, in which the method isever this. The aw- 
Txp10:s Or Repoſitory of praRical principles begins, and where that leaves, the 
conſcience or the witneſs and Judge of moral ations begins, like Facob laying 
hold upon his elder brothers heel. The firſt is this: 
Wfharſoever is injurious ought not to be done, 
But to commit adultery is injurious, 
Therefore it ought not to be done : 


 Thisis theRule of conſcience, or the firſt a& of conſcienceas it is a Rule and 
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a Guide, and is taken for the awr7pro4s, or praftical repolitory. But when an 
aQion is done or about to be done, conſcience takes the concluſion of the for- 
mer Syllogiſm, and applies it to her particular caſc. : 

Adultery ought not to be done, 

This aRion I go about, or which [ have done, is adultery, 

Therefore it ought not to be done, or to have been done. 
This is the full proceeding of this Court; after which many conſequent ſo- 
lemnicies and ations do paſs, of {cntence, and preparatory torments and ex- 
ecution. 


But this I am to admoniſh, that although this which I have thus defin'd, 
is the proper and full ſence of the word Conſcience according to art and proper 
acceptation, yer in Scripture it is uſed indifferently for an a& of conſcience, or 
any of its parts, and does not always ſignify in its latitude and integrity, but 
yet itall tends to the ſame (ignification z and though the name be given to 
the faculty, to the habit, to the aR, to the obje, to the effeR, roevery ema»+ 
nation from the minde in things praRtical, yer till it ſuppoſes the ſame thing : 
viz. that conſcience is the guide of all our moral aQions ; and by giving the 
nameto ſo many aRsand parts and effluxes from it, it warrants the defini- 
tion of it when it is united in its own proper and integral conſtitution. 


To condu&t all our relations and entercourſes between God , our Neighbours 
and our Selves , that us, in all moral aftions. 


This is the final cauſe of conſcience : and by this it is diſtinguiſhed from 
pradence, which is alſo a praQical knowledge and reduc'd to particular and cir- 
cumſtantiare a@tions, But 1. Prudence conſiſts in the things of the world, or 
relative to the warld z Conſcience in the things of God, or relating to him. 
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2. Prndence is about affairs as they are of adyantage or diladvantage : conſcience 
is imployed about them as they arc honeſt or dithonelt, 3. Pr#dexce regards 
the circumſtances of actions whether moral or civil : coſczence onely regards 
moral! 2&ions in their ſubſtance or eflential proprieties. 4. Prudence intends to 
doe ations dexteroubly and p:oiperouſly : cop{csnee 15 to condut them juſtly 
and according tothe Commandement. $5. There are many actions in which 
prudence ;s not at all concern:d as being wholly indifferent to this or that 
tor matter of advantage; but there :s noa&tion but mult paſs under the file and | 
cenſure of Conſcience; for if we can {uppoſle any ation in all its circymſtan- \ 
ces to be wholly ind fferent to good or bad ;; yet none is (© to lawful or anlaw- 
ful, ihe very inarfferent, being therefore lawfl becauſe it is indifferent, and 
therefore to be conſide:ed by conſcience, either ai#ual'y or habitually : For 
in this ſenſe even our natural actions 1n their time and place, are alſo moral, 
and where tl\ey are not primarily moral, yet they come under conſcience, as 
being permitted, and innocent ; but where ever they arc relative ro another 
perion, they put on ſome moie degrees of morality, aad are of proper cogni- 
ſance ia th.s Court. 
9m didicit patrie quid debeat, & quid amics : ne 
Duo fit amore parens, quo Frater amand's, & Hoſbes : Wee IT NDY 
Quid ſit Cornſeriptt, quid Fndices of ficium - que 
Partes in bellum miſs1 Duces + tHe profetto 
Readere perſone ſcit convenientia cutque. 

That is the full effc& of conicience, to conduct all our relations, all our mo- 

ral ations, | | 
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The duty and offices of Conſcience are to dictate, 
and to teſtify or bear witneſs - to accuſe or. ex- 
cuſe; to looſe or binde. 


HE & it and Jaſt are the dire :s and offices of Conſcience : the © her 
are reflex or coal.quent a&#10n5, bur Girct offices, The fiiſt a& which is, 


To diftate 


Is of that which D vines call the awryp1as, or the ,phylaRtery, the keeper of 
the records of the laws, and by it weare t:ugh: our duty : God having written 
it in out hearts by Nature an4 by the Spirit, leaves it there, ever plac'd betore 
the eye of conſcience as S. Bernara cals it) tobe read and uſed tor cireftions 
in all caſes of diſpute, oft que{tion or ation : this is that which S. Paul cals Rom.z.rs, 
tbe work of the law written in our hearts, and therefore it 1s, that to finagainſtt 
our conicience is [o totally inexcuſable, and according to the degree of that 
violence which 1s done againſt the conſcience, puts on ay At For conſcience 
dictates whatſoever 1t 15 perſwaced of, and will not ſuffer a man todo other- 
wile then it ſuggeſts and teis us : | 
At > Ws euloy Ee 149: (SF x; $pugs arein Uiad, 3? 
Nu >armjpropyor uptas #1 wyony® g 
ſaid Achilles of Hector when he was violently angry with him; T would my 
conſcience would give me leave to cat thy very fleth. : 
s 
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| Tt < 1; 30 Qt; IS 2c CVCL the It! Og es certain, and Q 1 thoſe are Lola fir prin- 
eiples Of juſtice and Telg!0N : and whatſocver elſe can be intuthbly and im- 
RIC ately nerd from then. Care hcr dictares al:o, = NOT primely and Cl 
rectly. bat eran(mVites BY: tic hands of reafon, The tame reaſon allo there: 
n clca ievelation For whatioever 1s put intO the COntclence immediately by 
God. is P: ic d there tO Tic lame PUP. le, 2 and with tnc lame EPCRAcy an PET- 
fon 25 iS all that Which is 341478, And the conictence properly dictates 
_ 32% clic nut pr 25330 714: STO TER N, an nd mumrodiate - revelation what loever 
i rtec thele two, 1S Ieactiu tort htous by two þt:4s, one whereof alone is 
iſtred by conſcience, The reaſon 15 this: Beeauie all har law by which 
(00 £0VE103S15 IS WHEN in Our hearts, put there by GoJ immediatcly, that 
+ITC es tg) all our ations, becauic it 1s that by which all our atioas are 
» be e1:de4d, even our diicourtings and arguings are TU» be guided by conſci- 
Cz if the 210 'UMcEnt be moral : now = way's DY VI! hh Gog {peaks ro nes 
camediarcl, ae onely Nature and the Spirit : Nature is that principle which 
taught all { 360 from the beginning until now; 71! tha prime practical reaton 
whuch s peilechve of hamane nature. and in which ail mankinde agrees, Ei- 
Tcr the 7 7 feerrons, Gr EC rc0VAtions, Or the ſuper a4a7tzons to this are taught 
+ by the Uoly Spirit, and leh $ being written in the conſcience by th e finger 
Y tape | 1s Erouctt forth upon all occaſtons ot action 3 and whatſoey er 1S 
done againſt any thing ſo plac'd,is airectly and violently 2gainſt the conſcience ; 
had en from thence: reaton {p.ns a longer tared, 2 and Grays it out from the 
clue of natural principles Or exprels F. velation, tizat alſo rerurns upon the 
conſcience and is plac'd there as I:ght 1pon a w all, but not as the Nones thar 
are there: but yet me ever is done againſt that lighe 'S allo againſt conſc ence 


- _- 


bur not ſo a3 tz orhe If uit aS 1t1S 1n nature and accident. To Eat POLLOD,, 
and filth ncls 1$ againl yn ' Mm ns hea: thand ſtomack; biucit by an 24 m7 = 
Ki + ay Bs « {© | F- JPT icty 'Y Ti Y il} WV! Vi In EVi1 1125! its OI awd al I! 2d iThs ute LWWING, 


or hih ms kes aman fi. K. then theſe are Jo: nt NS 7; AT167 © LOO, but not fo a 
POLION 1S, or ſtones. VWiit.evcr C0! a into the C07 {C1231 + primarily, Or C631i2- 


quently 7 bt or wreauzgls brought torth upoa OCcc fin of action, and is Pair of 
her dire: but as a man ſpeaks foie tiungs of its own knowledge, Forres 
rhinos by hearfay , fo.,oes LED ſomething ${hetcls from (God ana her 
ſelf, ſome things from exton ani her iclt, or other accidenral notices : 7 hufe 


nd thc do integrate and compiete her formons, bur the y have ſeveral inflis- 
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| © "nICIENCE 1 21S iinels of Our a61:0ns . ſo.S. Paul. their conſci p:9% bearins 

mins: 2nd inthis fenle, conicier ce; $£ a pr:.Eical memory. For as the racti- 
cal know ledpe, or notices fubj.ct:d inthe underſtind; ng make the under ftand- 
rut a6 be goed, .cpces To the ions of cur life recorded inthe memory and 


bro $.t foirh to practical j: Sen 2ents, change the memiry allo into conſcrence. 


oY 4 4 j "7 
. , Ju 


D745 02 41425 Lt {AL T89: (3 7 &< 29.01 8 "WW y 1 1491 YOU & UTD1S MET EC 
x x, POV c Ca; Ee?! w 64 An rp T0: TEt G3 CT 5 T 2g eapn yolu Lao 
£23, Xe. 25 bam jo & mus Coumy, OED: ONr od He: 1c 2, I vonpe ori. 

ten Man wftcring from brute heath by the uie of reaton, it 15 not 
URCLY ne thowd Le 2 ſtranger to hi 15 Own 2c4ons 35 the beaſts are, but thar the 


{on ne ip! lealure. So Polybizs diicourſes of the reaſon anc the manc.er of con: 


ſctce, Ey- 


evil Lil: 'S ONE ould be rEcalicd tO ther minde with the cienification of 


"cite by - adit. ACS "Y "—_ wth 
; Crap.1, ( onfetrence 18 vencral. 13 
C..} - # 
4. Every knowt7g faculty 15 the feat of conſcience, and the ſame taculry - 


when it is furniſhed with fpeculative notions retains its natural an P:Opur 

name of 1nder/Linding, or Memory; bur as the ſame is inſtructed with notices 

in order tO judge2men's practice], fo it takes the Chriſtian nameof Conl"teice. 

The Yeltutive or chooſirze faculty cannot, bur the 7atcllefFual may. And this is - 

thar Book which at Doomſday ſhall be brought forth and laid open to !l the 

world. The Memory changd into Conſciexce preferves the notices of fore - 
; things, and ſhall be reminded ot others, and thall doe that work 1aurely and 
pertc&ly, which now it does imperfectly and by parts, according t- the wot.fs 
of S. Paul, Then ſhall we know as we are known, that is, 25 God knoivs us now. 1£Cor1q.:2 
io then ſhall we tee and know our felves, Nu!/um theatrum wirtati co{cientill Cicero s Ta 
majns, ſhall then be highly verited. Our conſcience will be the great Scene ful 
or Theatre upon which ſhall be repreſented all our actions g004d and bad. It | 
is Gods Book, the Book of lite or death. According to the words of S. Ber- Di inter. dam 
nard, Ex his git ſeripta erunt in libris noſtris judicabimur : & iden (criti debeng 11015, capes, 
ecundim exemplar libri wite, ſe ſic [criptt nou ſunt, ſaltem corrtoenat ſunt, We 
ſhall be judged by that which 1s written in or own books (the books of con- 
ſcience) and therefore they ought to be written according to rhe copy of the 
book of life and it they be not ſo written, yer they ought to be lo corrected 


T Conſequently to theſe the conſcience does 
> or [8 (7 
Accuſe or Excuſe, 


So S. Paul joyns them as conſequent to the former z Their conſcience bearine Roms, : 
witneſs, and their thoughts in the mean time accuſing or excnſing one anothcr, $1 opt: , | 
aerum Conſiliorum atque fait orum teſtis in omni vita nobis conſcientia faerit, ſine SONY re. 
ullo metu ſumma cum honeſtate vivemas, It our conſcience be the witneſs that © © £ 
in our life we do good decds, and follow ſober counſels, we ſhall live in orcat 
honeſty and without tear. Amamy Oe2; emer © S1i4t21amumy aug & 0t- 
N10 TTY, $ auvei os %uUT9, x; G op Fey A ggor, {atd Hierocles, Gol hath Conſt 
tuted a moſt righteous and domeitick Fuaze, the Conſcience and right Reaſon; 
& Toy £4.UTY) 0) 7% MANGER A101 44 Deg Emo 63 Ys, Every man ourht wuojt 
of all to fear himſelf, becan{e it is impoſsuble but we |/\ould know what we have done 
amiſs, and it concerns us al(o 10 make r1ghte"us juiecmert, for we cannot eſcape our 
ſelves. MnJ«mme pmnJ'v «0 Kepv monors ems Fnofv' x AY Tos aus Aa 
6y;, oxaumy 9% owed n7ys, faid Tſocrates, Etfi a ceteris ſulentium et, tamen ipſe 
ibimet copſcius eſt poſſe ſe merito increpari, ſo Apulteins renders it. Though 
others hold their peace, yet there is one within that will nor, 
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Nec facile eſt placidam at pacatam deeere vitam, 

Qui violat fattis communia fadera pacis : Lucretius; 
Etfi fallit enim Divum genus, Humanumque ; 

Perpetuo tamen id fore clam diffidere deber, 


It ts hard to be concealed from God and man too, and although we think our 
ſclyes ſafe for a while, yer we have ſomething within that tels us 6% #@ Ao«- 
Ses m mu, he that does any thing is eſpied, and cannot doe it privarely. 
, Quicum in tentbris ? was the old Proverb; Who was with you in the dark ? And 
therefore it was that Epicurus affirm'd it ro be impoſſible fora man to be con- 

cealed always. Upon the miſtake of which he was accuſed by Plutarch and 

others, to have ſuppoſe4 it lawtul to doe any injuſtice fecretly ; whereas tus 
J deſten was to obſtrutt rhit gate ot iniquity, and ro make men beleeve that 
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(Þ7 1! in{pex lent , cogita tarent ut po; ea 
+ it 4773 1 UI: vj} ent olim 181 4c oleſcent: 1, 
Aida man looking mn ao hi 's Conſcience, in{truted witit the wrra of God i:5 
oPir rule. 15 by 3 Zamics compar'd to a man beroidins ht 's Batu ol face iz4 a 
olajs : 


. and thot the Apottle Ceſcribes Conference in thar fimilitude, 15 to be ga- 
ere d f1611 the word ru pgumy Aogor, Veroum 17, tum, the M6 I wr the 


wc * 6 bh WILtten 171 OUr hearts, which who to loc ks On, ans! Comp: res his 
actions | Tas 1 Wie, ny fee what hes: bit he that neglects this Word and 
foilows not ths rae, did ned foe his face, bur Jacks orgorre n wha: ranines 


Of man he was, tint 's, what he was fram'd in he works of ther ew C1o57,o1 


when he was newly form d and Ny unto riohieonſacſ\ arc 13 ue Polmeſs. 
lis acculaton and watchfulneſs, and vocal, clamoro::; CUALGS 
Conicicnce are _ rpetual attendance, and thovgh tt cy may flecp, yett they 
are quickly a walened, and make the evil man reſtlets. 1% «Suh? CP EI 
TIT as LHIAiO5 %, 0X Es $9 G9 TR Fob Xe ; oY, MH 2 \.C Ta S244 awleu, Mc 
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v Lice, =TE Boda D777 Tv an, {aid EPICHYHE, WiICN1S very 68> | ron ire 
by SCIICCA Ih woes 1) 0: lejl [atentibus qua Llatena etiam/! Hlichiaroms habsa; f, /ifau- 

(am n0n babent, They thatlive unjuſtly, always live m; ferably aud teartully « 
YECCaule alt MUray their crime be ſecret, yet th CTY cannot be corn ioene tf ihat it (hall 
be fo : meaning, an becauſe their confcience docs 2ccule them, tf 1Ey Pet Ceiveo 
they are Cifcove; ed, and peryious to an eye, which what effect ir will have ir 
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the publ cation of the crime Here and hereatter, 15 nor matrer of knowledge, 
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If any chance makes te fact privae, 4 Tno] '"OVIGENCC or watchtulnels Can 
vive ſecurity, b<cau uie witmin the 

1 ' ” 1 
L at "FPMANINCE LiliS If, ahp42 G tfieretor 2p Chilaw In Laertius pan thr this account, 


it Ii 

To Once, wy © 25 2 Pi 2 Ul _ 2nd: TT 

A ine manis $1 uli oemucruut 474 1UVENIC, 

Fl mantis auratis pendens Langearibus enſis 

Pur puress ſubler cervices torruit ? Imns, 

{28795 Pr.CC1r LES, G4. { f161 4: C mntas 

Pallcat in; Uix quo pro c11n4 ne{ ciat U xor. 
The wifetha: lies by his ft ': knows not at what the guilty man looks pale, 
but ſome:h'ns thatts within the huſorce knows and no pompouſneſs of con- 
Alton can lecu'ethiemin, and nv witty cruelty can equal the torment. For 
that 
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Cuay. 1. (onſcience in general. 
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that alſo, alchough it be not directly the office of conſcience, yet ir is theact 
and efleR of conicience ; when ir ſelf 15 injur'd, it will never let any thing elle - 
be QUIET. | 


To looſe or binde, 


9 Is thereflexa&of conſcience. Upon viewing the records, or the aw71pn- 
o:;, the Legiſlative part of conſcience, it binds to duty ; upon viewing the ac, 
ic binds to puniſhment, or conſigns to comfort; andin both regards it is cal. 
led by Orizen, affecFuum corrector, atque anime pedagozs, the corrector of :he 
affe&tions, and the teacher ot the ſoul. Which kinde of fimilitude Epicterns in 
Stobeus followed alſo, Parentes pueros nos pedagoeo tradiderunt, qui ubique ob- 
ſervaret ne laderemur, Deus autem clam wiros inſite conjcienti# cuſtodiendss tradi- 
dit ; que quiaem cuſtedia nequaquam contemnenaaeſt, As our purents have de- 
livered us to a guardian who did watch leſt we did or ſuffered miſchie!; fo hath 
God committed us to the cuſtody of our conſcience that is planted within us ; _ 
and this cuſtody is at no hand to be neglected. 


G. The binding t0 duty is ſoancteR of conſcience,that it cannot be ſeparated 
fromit ; but the binding to puniſhment is an a& of conſcience allo as it isa 
Faaze, and 1s intended to affright a finner, and to puniſh him : but ic is ſuch 
a puniſhment as is the beginning of hell corments, and unleſs the wound be 
cured will neyer end till ercrnity it felt ſhall go into a grave : | 

Illo nocens ſe damnat qo peccat ate, Apud Puvlis 
the ſame day thar a man tns, on the ſame day he is condemn'd ; and when 
Mentlaus in the Trigedy d:d ask, | 

Optoz T2.5pugr ms 0 >dmMAvla oO; 
what diſeaſe kill'd poor 0. eſtes? he was anſwer'd, 

H owesms. on couvoid Sew eip3aouÞO,' 

Ty His diſcaſe was noching but an evil conſcience; he had done vile things, and 

F had an amazed ſpirit that diſtracted him, and ſo he died, Cwras ulirices Virgil 

| cals the wounds of an evil conſcience, Revenging cares. Nihil eſt miſerius quam Plautus, 

animns hominis conjcius (ad hein the Comedy nothing is more miſerable 

then an evil conicience, and the being pain'd with it, is called 7 aweifom am 

«yx:&, 0 be choked or ſtrangled with an evil conſcience ; by S Chryſoſtome 

(who in his 22. Homily upon the firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, ſpeaks much 

and cxcellently to the ſame purpoſe ;) and there are ſome that fazcy tht this 

was the cauſe of Zudas death ; The horrors of his conſcience 'were ſuch that 

his ſpirits were confounded, and reſtleſs, and uneaſy ; and ſtriving to go trom 

their priſon ſtopp'd at the gates of emanation, and ſtifled him. Ir did that,or as 

bad ; ireither choak'd him, or brought him to a haltar, as ichach done many 

beſides him. And although I may truly ſay as he did,. 
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Non mihi ſt lingue CONN 
Owmia pznarum perenrrere nomina poſſe, 


no tongue is able to expreſs the evils which are felt by a troubled conſcience, 
or a wounded ſpirit, yet the heads of them are viſible and notorious co all 
men. 
Io, 1. The rſt is that which Nazian\en cals Tos on & Tis Tais Sewois Seang- 
epdoys, accuſations and vexings of a man when he is in miſery , then when he 
needs moſt comfort, he ſhall by his evil conſcience be moſt diſquieted, A fick- 
neſs awakes a dull ſleeping conſcience, and when it is awaken'd it will make _ 
that the man ſhall nor ſleep. So Antiochus when his Lieutenant Ly/ias was bea- * Mace 6-73 
| G 2 ten 


——— iT he Rule of Bo OK I. 


10 
ten by the Tews, he fell fick with griet, and then his conſcience upbraided 
him : but now ((aid he) 1 remember the evils that 1 aid at Feruſalem;, quia inve- 
nerunt me mala iſt, (Oo the Latin Bible reads It 5 becauſe theſe evils now have 
found me out. FOTr when a man is proſperous, it 1sealie for him to ſtop the 
mouth of conſcience, to bribe or to abuſe ir, to fill it with note, and to divert 
ic with buſineſs, to ouvie it with temporal gayeties, or to be flattered into 
weak opintons and ſentences ; but when 2 man is ſmitten of God, and deve- 
ſted ot all the outſides and hypocriftes of f1n, and thar conſcience is disin- 
tangled from its ferters and fooliſh pretenſions, then it ſpeaks i.s own ſenſe, 
it ever ſpeaks loudeſt when the manis poor, or ck, or milerable, This was 
well explicared by S. Ambroſe, Dum ſumus in quadam aetinquenas libidine, nebu- 
lis quibuſdam conſcientie mens obaucitur, ne videat eorums que concupiſcit deformt- 
zutcm. Sed cium ownis nebula tranſierit, gravia tormenta exercentur in quodam 
male con{cit ſecretario. A man is ſometimes ſo ſurpris'd with the falle fires 
and glarings of temptation, that he cannot ſee the ſecret turpitude and defor- 
mity. But when the cloud and vail is off, then comes the tormentor from 
within : 

——acui ntque metwm mortalibgs 4gris, 

$7 quando lethum horrificum, morboſque Deum Rex 

Molitur, meritas aut bello territat urbes. 
Then the calamity ſwels, and conſcience increaſes the trouble, when God 
ſends warre, or ſickneſs, or death. It was Sawls caſe, when he loſt that fatal 
battel in which the Ark was taken, he called to the Amalckite, Sta ſuper me OF in. 
terfice we, tall upon me andflay me ; quoniam tenent we anguſtie, 1 am in a great 
ſtrait. He was indced ; for his ſon was ſlain, and his army routed, and his enc- 
mies were round abour : But then conſcience ſtept in and told him of the eyil 
that he had done in cauſing fourſcore of the Lords Prieſts to be flaing and 
theretore Abulenſis reads the words thus, Fall upon me and ſlay me, quoniam 
tenent me ore veſtimenti Sacerdotalis, I am intangled in the fringes of the Prieſts 
garments. Yidebatur ſibi Saul quod propinquus morti videret Sacerdotes Det accu- 
ſantes eum in judicio coram Deo. He thought he ſaw the Prieſts of the Lord 
accuſing him before God. And this hath been an old opinion of the world, 
that in the days of their calamity wicked perſons are accus'd by thoſe whom 
they have injur'd. Not much unlike co which is that of Plato, deſcribing the 
torments of wicked ſouls, Cowm X; XgAzmy' ol & &5 amexlewvas, ot 5 £5 v6 exory? 
z dytozvms I) 167801 Tos nd inputs Sour opior Cuyywwulw, They roar and cry 
our. Some calling on them whom they kill'd, ſome on thoſe they have calumniated ; 
and calling they pray them whom they have injured to give them pardon, Then 
eve:y buſh isa wild beaſt, and every ſhadow is a ghoſt, and every gloworm 
'S adead mans candle, and every lantern is a ſpirit, 


x acid, 1 +, 


IS pallidumgque viſa 
Mairis lampaae reſpicit Neronem. 


Whea Nero was diſtreſſed, he ſaw his mothers tapor and grew pale with it, 


[ 
d-4 


2. ihe ſecond effeR is ſhame, which conſcience never fails ro infli ſe- 
cretiy, therebeirg a ſecret turpitude and baſeneſs in ſin, which cannot be ber- 
ter exprels d then by its oppoſition and contradiction to conſcience. Con- 
(cience when it is right makes a man bold; qui ambulat ſimpliciter, ambulat 
confidenter, he that walks honeſtly, walks confidently, becauſe he hath innocence \ 
=nd he hath reaſon on his fide. Bur he that fins, fins againſt reaſon, in which | 
©: 20nOUr and the nobleneſs of a man does conſift ; and therefore ſhame 


muſt 


x2 
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muſt nceds come in the detirution of them. For a5 by reaton men naturally 
rule, fo when they are fallen from it, unlets by fume accivenal courages they 
be ſupported, they tall into the ſtare of {laves 2nd [neaking people. And up- 
on this account it was that Plato fuid, $i ſoirem Deo! 1197 condonatur gs, Of ho» 
mines ionoraturos, adhuc peccare crnbeſcerem propter Jelam peccats twrpitudinemn, It I 
were {ure God would pardon me, and men would not know iny fin, yer 1 
ſhould be aſhamed to tin, becauſe of ts cllential balenefſs : The Miſtrefles: of 
our vile affeRions are (o vgly, we cannor endure to kils them bur through a 


vail; either the vail of excule,or pretence, or darknels; tomerthing to hide their: 
uglineſs; and yer even theſe alſo are fo thin that the h'thin-1s and ſhame 1s. 


not Iid. Bona conſcientia turbam adVorat, malu autcm in [olttudine anx1d argue 


ollicita ef, (aid Seneca. An evil conſcience is atham d of hghrt, and atraid of 
darkneſs, and therefore nothing can fſecureit. Bur being alham'd before 


Judges, and allemblics, it flies trom them into (oltrudes, and when it 15 there, 
the thame is chang'dinto fear, and therefore from thence it runs abrow imnty 
ſocieties of merry criminals, and drinking fanftuartes, which is nothing bur 4 
ſhutting the eyes, and hiding the head,wh'le the body 15 expoſed to a more cer- 
eain danger. It cannot be avoided, it was and is and will ecernat y be true, 


Perjurii pena Divina exitium, humana dedtcns eſto. Which S Paw! pcrteRly ren- 


ders, The things whereof ye are now aſhamed, the end of theſe things is death. 


Death is the puniſhment which God infl.&ts, and {hame 1s that which comes 
from man. 

3. Thereis another cffe& whicti cannot be well tol-i by him tit feels ir, 
'or by him thar fees it, what it is 3 becauſe ir is a thing wirhour limit and pyithour 
order, It is a diſtraction of minde, indeterminate, divided thoughes, fAving 


every thing, and purſuing nothing. It was the cate of Nebachadnez.ar, or 2 


AoN0uel aunty Item ago: z vlov, his thoughts troubled him, Yarios wattus, 
diſparileſque ſenſus ; like the Sophiſters who in th:1r purſuit of vainglory cit- 
pleaſed the people, and were hiſſed trom their Pulpics ; nothing could amaze 
them more; they were troubled like men of a d:!turbed conſcience. The rez- 
{on 15, they are fallenirto an evil condition which they did not expe; they 
are 2bus'd in their hopes, they are fallen 1nto 2 {ad Hate of things, but they 
know not yet what it 15, nor where they are, nor whither it will bear chem, nor 
how to get out of it. This indeed is commonly the fir{t part of the grear evil z 
ſhame goes along with the fin, tn the very acting it, bur as ſoon as 1t is ated, 
then b:gins this contuſion, 

—nefas tandem incipiunt ſentire peradtis 

COLETTE Soon commons 
they thought of nothing bur pleaſure before, but as ſoon as they have finiſhed, 
then they begin to taſt the worwword and the coll;quintida ; perfecto demum 
ſcelere, magnituds ejus intell-ta eſt, ſaid Tacitus. While they were do ng IE, 
hey thought ir little, or they thought it none, becauſe their fancy and their 
paſſion rul'd ; bur when that is ſarisfied and burſt with a fil:hy plethory,che they 
underſtand how great their fin is, burare diſtracted in their thoughts, for ro 
underſtand nor how great their calamity ſhall be. 


Occultum quatiexte animumitonore fl ag ellam, 


the ſecret tormentor ſhakes the minde, and diſſolves it into indiſcrimination 
and confuſion. The man is like one taken ina lie, or ſurpris'd ina ſhameful a& 
of laſt, or theft , ar fiſt he knows not what co ſay, or think, or do, and his ſpi- 
rits huddle together, and fain would go ſome where, but they know not whither, 


and doe ſomething, but they kyow 101 what. 
C3 I fas 


A. Gil. Le. 
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T he Role of Book. 
102 20d fiift 3mazement ot the conſcience in {ome v.lc na- 
peri: 0135 Proceeds to impudence, and t 1rdneſs of tace. 
———fronicmque a crimine ſumunt. ” 
v1 when eNe7' are dilcovera they rub their foreh2ads hard, and conſider it can- 
» be zworle, and therctore in their way they make we "ll of it; that 15, 
c £5 wW! Il nor {ubm.t to the juagement of conicience, nor {iflcer her infliRion, 
1: tike the fortune of the Banadrrz, or of an outlaw, rather then by the rulc 
of Sbicdts ſuftcr the penlty of the Law, and the ſeveri y of the Judge. Bur 
Concrence hath no band in this, and wharlvever af this nature happens, it is in 
®! .elpitc e of conlcience; and if it Proceeds upon that method, it gOES ON tO 0b - 
Fmacy, hardneſs of heart, a reloJution never tO repent, 1 hatred of God, and 
rprobation. FOr it conſciencebc permitted to do 1ts work, this contuſion when 
© COMes to be ſtated, and that the man hath time ro confider, if paſſes 0n to 


Tal * and Lat | ly properly the ncx. ect, 


=" 3 


t1:es. and Þaict 


4. "IP vil or a gailty conicience is diſpos'd for tear, ſhame and fear cannot 


be far alunde: 


# - 


7 E: IX I \4 OO, Q; TN JH ” a5 WSs 
Sit mukes us aſham'd before men,and afraid of God : an eyil conſcience makes 
man a coward, umorous as a child in a Churchporch at midnight; ir makes the 
ftrongelt men to tremble like the keepers of the houle of an old mans Ta- 
bernacle. | 
O cunighcyy vm Te 1 7, X cy n Sexouma: '@., 
'H vpems avlzy CEAGTRTOY £5) © MEL, 
ſad 2fcnander, No ſtrength of body, no confidence of ſpirit is a defenſative 
againſt an evil conſc.ence » which wil intimidate th ie courage of the moſt Per- 
fect WW artiour. | | 
Cn terret, plus aſte trpyet, ſors iſta tyr annes 
Cenventt, invideant clarts, fortejque trucideat, 
Aunt claaus vivant ' ſeptique VEnents 
Ancipites hibeam arces, treprdique minentur, 
So Cliyaricy deicribes the ſtate of Tyrants and injurious z er{ons, they CO cvil 
and pea orle, they OPpP wels brave men, and are afraid of mean tellbws: they 
are encompailed with twords, and dwell amonglt poylons, they have towers 
with back doors and many outlets, and they threaten much, but themlclves 
are moſt afraid,  W ; read of Beltcjhas: ar, his knees bear ag, ain eaci) other 
UPON the arreſt made on him by the h.. nd on the wall, which wrote the ſen- 
tence of God 1n a ſtrange charaQer, becaule he would not reace the writing 
in b's conſcience. 'T his fear is very great and very laſting even in this world: 
and is rarely well Gelcrib d by Lucretius : 
("Erberus CO Furtt 
———weque ſunt uſquam, neque poſunt eſſe profects - 
Sed metus in vita panarum pro malefa.tis | 
E it til ns inſuents ; ſceler; [que luela 
Carcer, » horribilis de ſaxo jacta deorſum, 
erbera. Carnifices. ropur »Pix, lumina,tede. 
Ep [411238 et/i ab {unt, ” MENS at F C0x(cta tat 
| nts, mituegs adbiber flmnas, tory tque flageliis y 
\V ic CACTIP! 1100 of che eviland collecable Palus and tears of conſcience is 
excecied by the Author of the wiſdome of Solomon, Indiſciplinate anime er- 
raw 21, That is the ground of their miſery ; The ſouls were re frattory to diſci- 
Plane, 4nd y4VE red, They oppreſs the h ly Nation, The cffet was they Rig 
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cr:{ſit eu que non Vid batur {actei;, they were affrivhic4 with the apprehenſion: 
of what they ſaw ot : and ali the way in that excellent defcription, there is no- 
thing but fear, and aftciehrment. horrid ainazement and contuſion : plens tt 
more. 4n } C2Wt uid: pes i 44it, [ul of fear, aiid th. y per | hed 's empllns : "_ [ they; 
follows ihe pivioſopiiy and rational account of all this. Freqrenter e2:1n 9r.e- 
OCCRDANT Ljsrmmd YOARYTGHCHIC confeieattn. 1 her tt 5 cOnjcience YOPTOX ” TH Wm. 
tic) are prepojj [4 with fearſn! expect ations. Fo wickedneſs condemn'd by ic 
017 witneſs 6 Vy limorons. Ciim enim (it timid. rICQUINTA, Aat tell rmouinm con- 
demnata : Conſurcynce gives witzicſs and gue ſericnce, ard when witkedn: {s is Con- 
demn'd it is full of affrightment. For fear is preſumptionrs adjutorinm. the allay of 
confidence and preſumption, and the promoter of its own ayprehenſions. 
and betrays the ſucconrs that reaſon yeelds. For indced in this calc, no reafon cn 
diſpute a man out ot his m:iery, tor there i5 nothing left ro comfort r!:- con- 


_ 


ſcience, fo long as it i5 devetied of its innocence. The Propher Free y in - 
© 


ſtances this in the cale of Pajhur who ovpretied rhe Prophets of the L 11.3, purt- 
ting them in Prifon and forbidding them to preach in the name ot thy Lord 
Thy name jhail Ue no more Called Pajiur Uut M2767 Miſlabib, { 'jrat is. Fear round } 1-5-2 &o 
about] for [ will MAKE thee 4 terr 07 [155550 L117 | if. 
'SL This tear 07 its own nature 15 aptto acreale, tor indeed it may bein 
finite. 
Nec viact interca quis Termians (jo nmalor 111 En 


Poſt, nec que fit panarum acmnue fin; 
$1418 C eaalt Hs 010 uu! Mais, hes HC. 133 $739: £ < #T :, C AS. 
Hinc Achern(la fit flultorum dcnians 4a. 
He that fez:s 1n ths caſe, knows not the grcatn-is and mature of the evil 
which he icars ; it may arrive to infinite, and it may bs aay thing, and it may 
e every thing, and therefore there is, | | 


16 5+: An apperdant perpetuity and reſticſneſs ; a man oi an cvil conicience 1s 
never at quict, Impiergs enm malum infinttum eſt, quod nunquam extingu poteſr, De protu2ise 
{aid Philo : He 15 put to ſo many ſhifts to excuſe his crime before men, and 
cannot excule it ro God or to himſelf, and then he is forc'd to viz: arts of for- 
getfulneſs, that he may not remember his ſorrow; he runs to weakneſs for 
excuſe, and tv {infor a comfort, and to the methods and paths of hell for 
ſanuary, and rols himfeif inhis uncaſy chains of fire, and changes from 
ſide to {ide upon his gridiron till the fleſh drop from the bones on every fades 
This is the Poets vultur, 

immoriale Jecur tUnacns, f ecundague pens 

Fiſcera, rimatiirque cpults. babitatque ſub alto 

Pectore, nec fibris requies datur ulla renattis. 
It enaws perpetually, and conſumes nor, being like the fire of hell, it dees 
never devour, but torinents for ever. 
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{he Rule of ET 
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« This fear and rorment, which is inflied by conſcience cocs not only 
:ncreaſe at our death, but after death is the beginning of hell. ror theſe are 
the fire of hell 5 «Sw way er TA TA094 TTY, I am tormented in this flame, {0 
Cd Dives when he was 1n tOrments; that 15, he had the torments of an evi! 
conſcience, tor hell it ſelf is nor to be opened till the day of judgement; bur 
the tharpelt pain is uſually expreſſed by fire, and particularly the troubles 
of minde are {0 ſignified. I{1rit antmum meum Y This burns, that is, this ex- 
ceedingly troubles my minde ; and nro hominem inthe Comedy, I vex him 


Ctficiently, I burn him 5 lor:s non wrer1s, thou art not tormented with ſcour- 


01N2S, 
| 6 


— 


Prana aitem Vehemens, c multo ſxv1or illis 


' Quos & Cednins gravis inventt, Of Rhadamanthns, 
' Notte areque ſuum geſt are in pectore teſtem. 
This is 2 part of hell hre, the (ſmoke of it aſcends night and day; and it is 
2 preparacory to the horrible ſentence of Doomiday, as the being tormen- 
ted in priſon is, tothe day of concemnation and execution. The conſcience 
m the ſtate of ſeparation dots accuſe perpetually, and with an inſupportable 
amazement tears the revelation of the day of the Lord. 
Et cum fatert Furts |u Jerit verum, 
Copente clamet conſcientia ſerip/i, 
The fury within will compel him to confeſs, and then he is prepared for th 
horr1blc ſentence, as they who upon the rack accuſe themlelyes, and then they 
are carried to execution. Menippus in Luctan ſays that the ſouls of them that ar 
dead are accuſed by the ſhadows of their bodies. AC min emi ar do Bd phe 
uy x ammo mr x xa /undmpin x S1EAsy 3401 mg TERERY My. a pk: Iz T (609 
and theic he lays are a5. m5: worthy of belief, becaule they are always preſent, 
and never parted from the doQUlrs; meaning that a mans conſcience which is 
inſeparable as a ſhadow, is a ſtrong acculcr and a perte& witne(s : and this 
will never leave them ul it carries them to hell, and then the fear is chang'd 
;nto delpair, and indignstion, and hatred of God, an4 eternal blaſphemy. 
This 1s the tull progres of an evil conſcience, in its acts of binding, 
UT it be inquired by wht inſtrument conſcience does thus torment 
a man, and take yengeance of him tor his fins, whether it hath a proper ef- 
ficitency 10 it {c.t, and thatit gives torment, as it underſtands, by an exerciſe 
of foine natural power; * or whether it be by an a& of God 1nfiiting ir, 
* or by opinion and fancy, * by being perſwaded of ſoine furure events which 
ſhall be ccttainly conſequent to the f1n, or by Religion ard belicf, * or laſt! 
by CecepLIon and mecr illufton, and rpon being aftrighted with dugdears © 
I ant ere 
That it docs or may afflii& a man by a!l theſe. For its nature is to be in- 
quilitive and butie, querulous and complaining ; and to doe (o is 25 natural ro 
ir, as tor a man to be grieved when any thing rroubles him, Bur becauſe men 
have a thouſand li:tle arts to ſtifle the voice of conicience, or at leaſt that 
themiclics wy not hear it; God oftentimes awakens 2 man by a ſudden dzth 
Ot itunger nul lightning, and makes the conlcience lick.and troubleſome ; iuſt 
as upon Other accigents a man is made /«d, or haraned, or impuaent, Or 7o6!1)) 


WY r/elfri-{; 
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ty.ag of bics, and the hilling of (erpents, or the f3ll of waters, or the 
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Ergo exercentur penis, vetcrumque malorum 
Supplicia expenaunt. 


This the Poets and Prieſts expreſſed by their Adraftea, Nemeſis, Minos, » 1 4- 


cus and Khademarth, not that theſe things were real, 
—neque ſunt uſjuam, neque peſſunt eſſe profects, 


ſaid one of them but yer to their pains and tears they gave names, and they 
put on perſons, and a phanraſtick cauſe may have a real event, and there- 
tore muſt come from ſome fturiher principle: and it an evil man be aftriphred 
with a meteor or a bird, by the chattering of {;yallows (like the young Greek 
in Pluzarch) or by his own ſhadow (as Oreſtes was) it is no ſign that the fear is 
vain, but that God is the Author of conſcience, and will beyond the poyyers 
of nature, and the arts of concealment ſct up a Tribunal, and a Gibber, and a 
Rack in the Court of Conſcience. And therefore we finde this evil threatned 
by God to fall upon ſinners. They that are left alive of you in the land of your 
captivity, 1 will ſend fainting in their hearts, in the land of their enemy, and the 
ſound of a leaf ſhall! chace them : and again T7 he Lord ſhall give thee there atrem- 
bling heart, and failing of eyes, and ſorrow of minde, and thy life ſhall hang in doubt 


before thee, and thou ſhalt fear day and night, and ſhalt have no aſſurance of thy life - 


and this very fear ends in death it ſeif; ir is a mortal fear ſometimes ; for 


Levyi:.26. 3% 


D.uter,a8.6; 


when the Prophet 1faz4h had told concerning Feruſatem, Thy [lain men are not ai-23.2, 


ſlain with the ſword, nor atad in battle, to the inquiry of thoſe who ask hoy 


then were they ſlain ? the anſiver is made by a learned gloſs upon the place, 
Homines hi non expectats adventu hoſtis, velut transfoſsi exanimantar mety : 


They were dead with tear, ſlain with the affrightments of their own conſci- 


ence, 3Sif they were transfixed by the ſpear of their enemies. . Quid erge nos Libs. cv. 


a Diis immortalibus divinitus expettemus, niſt errationibus finem faciamus, ſaid 


9, Metellus in A. Gellias : There 1s no avoiding puniſhment, unleſs we will 
avoid fin; ſince even a ſhadow as well as ſubſtances may become a Nemeſss, 
when it is let looſe by God, and condufted by conlcience. 

20. Burthe great inſtrument of bringing this to pals is that certainty of per- 
(waſton which 1s natural in all men, and is taught ro all men, and is inthe 
ſanion of all laws expreſly aftirmed by God, that evil thall be to them that 
doe evil; 

Oevs amCuy ms CepnÞ, wor Iinlu, 
He that diſhonours God ſhall net eſcape puniſhment : both in this life, 
Ultrix Erinnys impio diznum parat 
Lethum Tyranno 
and after this life, for ſo they reckon'd, that Adulterers, Rebels, and Traytors 
ſhould be kept in priſons in fearful expectation of horrid pains ; 
Qmque ob adulterium caſ;, quique arma ſecutt 
Impia, xtec veritt Dominorum fallere dextras, 
Incluſt pznam expettant 
all this is our conſcience, which in this kind of actions and events, is no- 
thing but the certain expeRrioa and fear of the Divine vengeance. 


Deſt. 
21, JAU T then why is the conſcience more afraid in ſome fins then in others 
lince in fins of the greateſt malignity we finde great difference of fear and 
apprehenſion, when becauſe they are of extreme malignity there can be no 
difterence in their demerit 2 | 
22. I anſwer; Although all fins be damnable, yet not onely in the ſeveral de- 
grees of f1n, but ia the higheſt of all there is great difference ; partly procee- 
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ding from the Divine threatnings, partly from fame and opinion, partly from 
{es. | 

gm 1hna chere are ſome ſins which are called peccata clamantia,crying fins ; that 

:« ſuch which cry aloud for vengeance ; ſuch which God not onely hath ſpeci- 

ally threatned with horrid plagues, but ſuch which doe ſeldome eſcape ven- 

eance in this life, bur for their particular miſchief are hedged about with 


| thorns leſt by their frequency they become intolerable, Such are Sacrilege, 


Ll 


Oppreſſ:on of widews and Orphans, Murder, Soaomy, and the lik Now if any 
man tals into any of theſe crimes, he {ces an Angel with a ſword drawn ſtand 
before him ; he remembers the angry worcs ot God, and cals ro mine that 
ſo few have eſcaped a ſevere judgement here, that Gods anger did converſe 
with men, and was cloth'd with our circumſtances, and walk'd round alzout 
us; and leſs then all this is enough to ſcare an evil conſcience. 

But 2. thereare ſome ce:tain defenſatives and natural guards which God 
hath plac'd in men againſt ſome fins; ſuch as are a natural abhorrency ag-inſt 
unnatural luſts. A natural pity againſt Murder, and Oppreſſon : the double 
hedge of ſacredneſs and religion againſt Sacrilege. He therefore that com- 
mits any of theſe fins does ſo much violence to thoſe defenſatives, which were 
plac'd «i her in or upon his heart, that ſuch an a isa natural diſeaſe, and 
vexes the conſcience not onely by a moral but by a natural inſtrument. 

Th-reare in theſe crying fins certain accidents and appendages of hor- 
roc wh ct ac apt tO Unaze a mans minde : as in Murder there is the Circum- 
Nance and ſtzte of death, which when a man ſees and ſees alone, and ſees 
that himſclt hath »Rec, ir muſt rezds affright him ſince naturally moſt men 
abhorre to be alone with a dead corple; fo alſo in Oppreſſion of widows, a 
man meets with ſo many ſad ſpectacles, and hears ſo many groans, and cla- 
morous complaints, ſuch importunities, and ſuch prayers, and ſuch fearful 
curſings, and perpetual weepings, that if a man wereto uſe any artifice to 
trouble a mans ſpirit, he could not dreſs his Scene with more advantage. 

4. Fame hath agreat influence into this cffeR, and there cannot eafily be a 
preat ſhame among(t men, but there muſt be a great fear of vengeance from 
God ; and the ſhame does but antidate the Divine anger, and the man feels 
himſelf entring into it, when he is enwrapped within the other. A man com- 
mitting a foal fin, which hath a ſpecial diſhonour and fingular diſreputation 
among men, is like a wolf eſpied amongſt the ſheep : The outcry and noiſes 
among ihe ſhepherds make him flie for his life, when he hears a vengeance com- 
ming. And beſides in this caſe, it is a great matter that he perceives ail the world 
hates him for his crime, and that which every one decrics m.ſt needs be ve- 
ry hateful and formidable, and prepar'd for trouble, 

5. It cannot be denied, but 0pinios alſo hath ſome hand in this affair; and 
ſome met: are :f:ighted from their cradle in ſome inſtances, and permitted 
or conniv'dat in others ; and the fears of childhood are not ſhaken from the 
conſcience in old age : as we ſce the perſwaſions of childhood in moral a&i- 


| ons are permanent, ſo is the fear and hope which were the ſanction and 


eſtabliſkment of thoſe perſwaſions. Education and Society, and Country 
Cuſtomes, and States of life, and rhe Religion or Se of the mans profeſ- 
ling, have influence into their portions of this cffeR, 


The conſequent of this diſcourſe is this z That we cannot take any dire 
accounts ot the greatnels or horror of a fin by the affrightment of con(ci- 
ence. For ic 15 with the aff:ightments of conſcience as ir is in temporal 
judgements ; ſomerunes they come nor at all, and when they doe, they come 


Irregu- 
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Ire owarly, 2nd when \ they ; aoe nor, the ma :n does not eſcape. Bur in fore 
- God does ſtrike mere frequently aen in others, and in fore fins mon 
aſi __ y are more aftrighrcd then in others. The outward ; cGoement 2nd the 
vard f ar are intended to be deieterics or the fin, and inſtruments of r:- 
111tance; but as ſome greet f1ns eſcape the rod of God in thiis lite, ſo arc 
{uch {10ners oftentimes fie on oreat. aftrightments. Fyt as he who is nor 
RE $:111t £ 1 of God, yet KknoWwS that he 'S aways liable to Gods anger, and it [je 
6 1:PCNLS NOT, 18 will certi :y fall upon him hereafter : 10: is in conſcience. he: 
& thar ſears not, hath never the lels cauſe to fear, bir o {rentimes t greater, ancl of 
ina 'S tO {uſpect and alter his condit! On, ga being of 1 cecp art fe IEt 
donger: and he that does fear. mult alter his cond 1tION, as veing hi ohly trou- 
bleiome. But 1n both cales, conſcience does the work of a Monitor and a © 
Judge. In ſome cales, conſejence 'S like an eloquent and a fair ſpoken [udge, 
which declaims not 2vainſt rhe criminal, but condemnes him jultly : In others, 
the Judge 15 more angry, and | aftrighits the prifoner more, but the &' 2nf 5 tho 
Game. For in thoſe fins \y ent conlis *nce 5 firigh ts, md in thoſe in which 
ſhe affrights nor, ſuppoſing the fins equal bur of « Kring attures, there 1s no 
hs diferenies 4. that conlcience ©2 Clock; which : 2 One man ſtnkes 
aloud and gives warning, and in another the hand points {tlc ly 9 . the t1- 


oure, but ſtrikes not ; but by this he may as ſurely ſee what the other hears, 


-iz, that his hours pals away, and death hatens, and afrer death comes judge . 
mentr, ' 
24, But by the meaſures of binding, we may judge of the looſrne, or 1 lation, 


which is part of the judgement of conlcience, and this is the oreate | [Tcneatlies 
in the world | 
Mor Gy 7 \ T'S 7m Gao L 47. X eF oy (O19 
I % uluy Src an «x 2.7/4): D GT ; TM»; fs 
2 good conſcience is the molt certain, cle: reſt, and undiſturbed felici'y. L'- 
Hulus reſber{rus floribus bona eſt C0 vſcientia, bonts refecta operibus, No bed fo 2 :1,1: 
fofr, no flowers fo ſiweer, ſo florid and delicious as a good conſcience, in 

which ſprings all that 15 deleRable, all :har may tuſtain and recreate our! p1- 

rits. Nali re taw letari ſoleo quam officiorum mearnum conſcienti.. 1 am plea- 
ſea in nothing ſo much aS In the remembrarncecs {nd confcience of imy dity, 

ſaid Crcers, Upon this pillow and on this bed, Chriſt flept ſoundly ia a ſtorm, 
and S. Peter in Priſon fo faſt that the br; 'ohcneis of an Angel could not awake NS 
him, or make him to riſe up without a blo;y on his fide. This refrethed the for- 
rows of Hezckiah when he was ſmitten with the plague, and not only brought 

pleaſure for what was paſt, and ſo doubled the good of ir, 

Vivere bes vita poſſe priore frut;, 
but ir alſo added ſomething to the number of his years, 
Ampliat etatss (pacium ſibi vir bonus— | 

And this made Panl and Silas (ing in Priſon and in an Earthquake z and that 

I may ſumme up ail the good things in the world, I borrow the expreſſion of 

S. Bernard, Bona conſcientia non ſolum ſufficit ad ſolatinm fed ettam ad coronar: : 

I: is here a perpetual comforc, it will be hereat:er ah eternal crown, 


25. This very thing Epics obſcry'd Wilely, and; in his great deſign for plea- 
ſure commended Juſtice as the (areſt inſtrument to procure it, So Antphoy, 
C on(cium eſſe fibs 1 in Vita nul, Ins Crimints, mwultun Voluptatis part : and Cats in 
Cicero, Conſcientia bene acts tg wultorimque benefactorum recordatio |ucun- 
drſsima lt - Nothing isa £ Oreatcr ep then a good conſcience; for there 


is peace and no diſturbance ; #ap72; winigo: «cafe :Quictnels is FP e bet: 
12M, 
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+=» er015 oncly upon the tree inthe midit of Paraciie, vpon the 
3.1.4 1 holy Heart or Conicience. One'y care is to be rzken, that beldneſs 
ve nor miſtaken for peace, and haraneis Of hca;t icra good conſcience. It is 
4G... obſerve the difference, and no man can be innocently abuſed in this 
-M:'» Peace is the truit of a holy coalcience. But no man can ſay, I am at 
.-1.6, thcretore I have a holy conſcience, But, I have lived innocently, or I 
alk carefully with my God, and [ have exzmined my conlcience ſeverely, 
id that 2ccuſes me not; therefore this peace 's 2 holy peace, and no 1!luſton, 
A wan may argue thus : lam in health, anc there'o'e the fleepT rake is natu- 


! -nd healthful. Bur not thus : I am heavy to {leep, therefore I am in health, 


4 


| X w , - . , 
for Lis dulnels may be a lethargy, 4 man may be quiet, becauſe he inquires nor, 


. 


++ h:cauſe he underſtands nor, or becaulc he cares nor, or becauſe he is abuſed 
\ tlenotices of þis condition, But the true peace of conſcience is thus to 
b: Giſcerned; 


PX: 


O52 of true peace. 


/ 


1, Peace of conſcience 15 a reſt after a jevere inquiry, When Hezekiah 
was upon his deathbed as he ſappoled, he examined his ſtate of lite, and 
found it had been innoceat in the great itnes and periods 0! it; and he was 
juſtly confident. 

2. Pcace of conſcience can never be in wicked perſons, of notorious evil 
lives. Ic 1s a fruit of holineſs, and therefore what quietne(s ſcever is in pecr- 
ſons of evil lives, 1t is to be attribured to any orher caule, rather than z20- 
cence; and therefore 1s to be called any thing rather than juſ? peace, The 
adulterous woman eaicth and wipeth her menth, and ſaith, I have done no wicked- 
neſs, And P:lite waſhed his hands when he was dipping them in the moſt inno- 
cent, the beit and pureſt bloud of the world. But S. Pau! had peace, becauſe 
he really had ferz-: a good fight, And it is but a tond way to ask a ſign how 
to diſcern, when the Sun ſhines, It the Sun ſhines we may ealily perceive it, 
and then the beams we {ce are the Sunbzams ; bur it is not a ſure argum:nt 
ro ſay, I (ce a light, therefore the Sun thines , for he may eſpy onely a tallow 
candle, or a gloworm. 

3. Thar ret which 1s onely in the days of proſterity. is not 2 juſt and a holy 


peace, burthat which is :n the days of forrow 2nd atii&ion, The noiſe and 
madneſs of wine, the tranſportations of proſperity, the forgerttulneſs of ri- 


ches, and the voice of flatterers outcry conſcience, and pur it to ſilence and 
there is no realon to commend a womans ſilence and modeſty when her mouth 
is ſtop d. But in tie Cays of ſorrow, then conicience !s vocal, and her muffiler 


15 oft ; 


—Txvieulant animo, ſcelcriſque pairati 
Suppirctum exercent cure, tune flurima Ver [at 
Peſumus 113 aubits augur thmor 
2nd then a man naturally ſearches eve: y where for comfort ; and if his heart 
then concernnes him nor, 1t is great oces but ic is a holy peace. 
4 Peace of minde 1s not T0 be uled 2s a ſign that God hath pardoned our 
ns, but 15 onely of uſe in queſtions of particular fat, What evils have I 
cone? what good have I done? The peace that comes after this examination 
iS holy and good, But it I have peace in theſe particulars, then have 7 peace 
Towaras od aiſo, as to theſe particulars : But whether I have pardon for 
other ins which I have committed, is another coniideration, and is always 
NOIC UNCercam, But even here allo a peace of conſcience is a bleſſing thar is 
given 


, 
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oven to all hoy penitents more O' lels, at ſome time Or other acco:ding as 
cheir repentance Proceecs, and thelr hope 1s exerciſed : Bur 1t 5 nor to be 
judged of by ſenſe, and eale, bu: by 1ts proper cauſes «Te never Comes but at- 
cer tear, and labour, and prayers, and watchfulneis, and afliduity ; and then 
what ſucceeds is a blefſing, and a fair indication of a bigger, 

5: True peace of conſcience 1s always joyned with a holy fear; a fear to 
offend, and a fear of the Divine diſpleaſure for what we have offended ; and 
the reaſon is, becauſe all peace that is fo allayed is a peace after enquiry, a peace 
obtained by juſt inftruments, relying upon proper grouncs ; tr is rational, and 
holy, and humble ; neither careleſneſs, nor pretumpiion ts in it. 

6. True peace of conſcience relies not upon popular noiſes, and is not 1 
fleep procured by the tongues of Aatrerers, or opinions of men, but is a peace 
from within, relying upon God and its own juſt meaſures. Ir is an excel- _. _._ 
£ lent diſcourſe which Sexeca hath, E/f aliquando gratis qui ingratis videtur, que OREN 02.28» 

mala interpres opinio in contrarium deducit. Hic quid alind ſequitur, quam 1pſam 
conſcientiam que etiam cbruta deleifat, que conciont ac fame reclamat, & in ſe 
emta repontt, & cimingentemesx altera parte turbam contra-ſentientiam aſpextt, 
01 numcrat ſuſfragia, ſed una ſententia vincit * © Some men are thankful,vtho 
« yet ſeem unthanktu],being wronged by ev:l inte:pretation. Butſuch a man 
<( what elſe does he follow but his confcience, which pleaſes him, though it be 
 « overborn with ſlander, and when ſhe fees a multicude of men that think 
<« otherwiſe, ſhe regards not, nor reckons ſuftrages by the poll, but is viori- 
« ous by her ſingle ſentence © But the excelency and great effe& of this peace 

e afcerwards: deſcribes : $7 vero bonam fidem per fidse ſupplicits affict videt, non 

delcendit e faſtigio, ſed ſupra panam ſaam conſiſtit. Habeo Ingquit quod tolui, quod 


_ . , 5 S: 
petit, - Non penitet, nec penitebit + nec nulla intquitate me e0 fortuna per4ucet, ut - 


WTR 


” 


haz.c wvocem auliam, Guid mihi volns ? Quid mihi nunc prodeſt bona voluntas ? 
$ proaeſt & in equuleo, prodeſt & in izne, qui i ſingulis membris adenoveatur, & 2 
D paul»tim unum corpus circumeat z licet ipſum corpus plenum bona confcientia ſlillet, bk 


place it 4/1 ignis per quem bona fides collucebit, A good conſcience loſes nothing 
of ics confidence and peace for all the tortures of the world. The rack, the firc 
ſhall not make it to repent and ſay, what have I purchas'd 2 But its excellen- 
cy and integrity ſhall be reſplendent in the very flames. And this is the mea- 
ning of the Proverb uſed by the Levantines, Heaven and Hell are ſeated in the 
heart of man. As h's conſcience 1s. fo he is happy, or extremely miſerable. 
What other men ſay of us, is no more then what other men dream of us, ſaid S. Gre- Orn.25, 
gory Nazianzene; It is our conſcience that accuſes or condemnes to all real 


events and purpolcs. 


25, And nowallthis is nothing but a perſwaſfion partly natural, partly habi- 
tual, of this propoſition which all the Nations, and all the men in the world 
have always entertained as the band of all their Religion, and private tranſ= _ 
actions of juſtice and decency, Deum Remuneratorem eſſe, that God is a juſt | 
Rewarder of all ations. I ſumme up the premiſes in the words of the Ora- q;..., 5 
tor; Magna vi eſt conſcientie, Judices, & magna in utramque pariem : ut neque Miyone, 
timeant qui mhil commiſerint, & pznam ſemper ante oculos verſari putent, qu 
peccariat. On either ſide conſcience is mighty and powerful, to ſecure the 
innocent, and to affli& the criminal. 


'  Butbeyond theſe offices now deſcribed, Conſcience does ſometimes only | 
(Counſell] a thing to be done ; that is, according to its inftrucion, ſoit mi» , | 


niſters to holineſs. Tf God hath pur a law into our minds, conſcience will force 
D obedt- 
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ha it meiles ft by atlits proper inducements, by which 1t was 1:id up 

_ and Jeaves the Iputtota man to B1S-lioerty ; but 1t 1t be not follow- 
mbroils cur weakngtles, and chides our follies, and reproves our deſpi- 

 toly devices, and grexter exccliencles of glory laid up for loving and 

| 1. (Dir.ts. Suci 45 1s that of Clomens A!xindyinies in tne matter of an 
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When S. Pau! had reproved the endleſs genealogies of the Gnoſticks 
ind Placon.ſts, making c rclc+ ot che fame things, or ot dive's whoſe difference 
they undet {toad not; 93S /nichigence, Fear, Ma'eſty, Foundation, Wiſdome, Mag- 
mACence, Mercy, I iciery, IK1m7aume, Foundaiio, God, and ſuch unintelligible 
futf which would make fools flare, and wie men art a loſs; he ſubjoyns a 
or, but a :nore dticernible gencalogy, and conjugation of things to Our pur- 
polc, 7 ls / 4 of ihe Ct nimazdement is [eve OAT of a pure heart, and a good C Om 
/ jence, ard f 1:15 un/17med : that 1s, Out of an nufcientd faith proceeds a 200d 
(aakieaces that lis, atſtiuence from ſings and trom thence comes purity of heart, 
or a lepac.Qtion trom the tiifling regards of the world, and all afte&ions to fin : 
and rhicle all end in c<a77ry - that 1s, in peace, and joy, and the truition and love 
of God, in Unions and Contemplations in the bolome of Eternity. So that 
faith is the hilt mover in the underſtanding part, and ihe next is conſciezce, 


and they both purity the heart from falſe perſwafions, and evil affections ; 


ind then they joyn to the production of /ove and of /elicity, 


T hius torre 15 £1: Nature and Offices of Conſcience: Ir will concern us 
nexr, tocont der by what General mealures we are to treat our Conſci- 
ence thy 1t miy be ulſctul to us in all the intentions of it, and in the 
achons of Gol. 
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Bz careful twat prejudice or paſston, fancy and affe- 
Ct10n, *rror or 1llufion, be not nuſtaken for Con- 
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. N\« ing 15 or uſual, then to pretend Cezſcrence to all the aRions of men 
Wa! 


/aiCh are publick, and whoſe nature cannot be concealed. If arms be 
taxen up ina Vioieat warre 3 inquire of both fides, why they ingage on that part 
reſpectively © they antwer, becauſe of their Conſcience. Ask a Schiſmatick 
wiy berctulcs to joyn inthe Communionot the Church 2 herels you, it is 
againſt ts Conſcience : And the diſobedient refuſe to ſubmit to Laws ; and 
Ley 440 in 14any ales pretend Conſcience. Nay.ſome men ſuſpect their bro- 
tot OLA CH andatre perivaccd (as they ſay) in Conſcience that he did it : 
., [her Gonteience tels them that Tizzes Gid ſteal their goods, or that Caiz 
£ 12 QGUtercls. And {9 Sulpicion, and Jealoulic, and Diſobedience, and Re- 

bellion, 
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bellion are become Conſcience z 1n which there is neither knowledge, nor rc- 
velation, nor truth, nor char ty, nor reaſon, nor religion. Puod volumrys ſax> 
tum eſt, was the Proverb of Tichonms and the Dopnatiſts. 
Nemo ſu.s ment!s motus on tl imat equos, 
Qubaque volunt homines ſe bene velle putant. 
Every mans way ſeems right in his own eyes; and what they think is not againſt 
Conſcience. they think or pretend to think, it is an effe& of Conſcience, and 
ſo their fond perſwaſions and fancies are made ſacred, and Conſcience is pre- 
rended, and themſelves and every man elſc 1s abuſed. Bur in theſe cafes and 


' the like, men have found 3 ſweetneſs in it to ſerve their ends upon Religion, 


and becauſe Conſcience is the Religious Underſtanding, or the Minde of a man 4s 
it ſtands dreſs'd in and for Religion, they think that ſoine facrednels or authority 
paſſes upon theic paſſion or deſign, if they call it Conſcience, 


Bur by this Rule it is intended that we ſhould obſerve the tri meaſures 
of Conſcience. For an illuſion may make a Conſcience, that is, may oblige 
by its directive and compulſive power. Confcience is like a King whole power 
and authority is regular, whatſoever counſel he follows. And although he 
may command fond things, being abuſed by flatterers, or miſ-information, 
yer the commandement iſſues from a juſt authority, and therefore equally 
paſſes into a Law ; ſo it is in Conſcience. It error,or paſſion diftates, the King 
1s miſ-informed, but the inferiors are bound to obey ; and we may no more 
diſobey our Conſcience commanding of evil things, then we may diſobey our 
King injoyning things imprudent and inconvenient. But therefore this Rule 
gives caution to obſerve the information and inducement, and if we can diſ- 
cern the abuſe, then the evil is avoided. For this Governour [ Copſcience} is 
ticd to Laws, as Kings are to the Laws of God and Nations, to Juſtice and 
Charity ; and a mans Conſcience cannot be malicious: his Wi/ may, bur if the 
error be diſcovered, the Conſcience, that is, the pradtical underſtanding cannot, 
For it is impoſſible for a man to beleeve what himſelt finds to beanerror: and 
when we perceive our Conſcience to be miſguided, the deception is at an end. 
And therefore to make up this Rule complete, we ought to be ſtriit and united to 
oar rule, for by that oncly we can be guided, and by the proportions to it we 
can diſcern right and wrong, when we walk ſafely, and when we walk by falſe 
fires. Concerning which, belides the dire& ſurvey of the rule and ation, and 
the comparing eachother, we may in caſes of doubt and ſuſpicion be helped 
by the following meaſures: 


Advices for the praftice of the former Rule. 


1, Weare to ſuſpe our Conſcience to be miſ-informed when we are nit 
willing to inquire into the particulars. He that ſearches, deſires to finde, and 
ſo farre takes the right courſe ; for truth can never hurt a man, though it may 
prejudice his vice, and his affeRed folly. In the inquiries after truth, every 
man ſhould have a trayellers indifferency, wholly careleſs whether this or that 
be the right way, ſo he may finde it. For we are not to chooſe the way be- 
cauſe it looks fair, but becauſe it leads ſurcly. And to this purpoſe, the moſt 
hearty and particular inqueſt is moſt prudent and effeRive, Burt we are afraid 


Proiper Epizr, 
de cobibenga 
1:2. 


of truth when we will not enquire, that is, when the truth is againſt our inte- 


reſt or paſſion, our luſt or folly, that is, ſeemingly againſt us, in the preſent 
indifpoſition of our affairs, 
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ad char 1elolves upon the concluſion betore the premiſes, inquir.ng 


Nt9 pPat.culars ro Corum his opinion at aventures, not to ſhzke 1t it it be 
{ſe or to eſtablith it onely in caſe it be true, unleſs he be defended by 
hance.is ture to miſtake, or at leaſt can never be ſure whether he does or no. 


This is to be underſtood in all caſes to be ſo unleſs the partzcular wnknews 
e ſecured by a gencral that is known. He that beleeves Chriſts advocation 
and intercefſion tor us in heaven upon the ſtock of Scripture, cannot be pre- 
,udicd by this rule, although in the inquirics of probation, and argumen's 
of the doctrine, he reſolve to beleeve nothing that ſhall make agit:ſt his 
Concluſion; becauſe he is afcertain'd by a propoſition that cannor tail him, 
The reaſon of this exception is this, becaulc in ail diſcourles which are not per- 
tetly demonſtrative, there is one lame ſupporter, wiich muſt be help d our by 
the better leg; and the weaker pait 00es 1ts oftce weil enough, if it can bring 
us toa place where we may reſt our felyes and rely. He that cannot chooſe 
for himlelf, hath choſen well enough it he can chooſe one that can chooſe 
for him ; and when he hath, he may prudently rely upon ſuch a perſon in all 
particulars, where he himſelf cannor judge, and the other can, or he thinks he 
can, and cannot well know the contrary. Ie 1s eater to judge of the general 
lines of duty, then of minutes and particulars : and Travellers that are not well 
Skill d in all the little curnings of the ways,may confidently rely upon a Guide 
whom they chooſe out of the natives of the place; and if he underſtancs the 
coaſt of the Country, he may well harden his tace againſt any vile perſon that 
goes about wittily to perſwade him he muſt goe the contrary way, though 
he cannot anſiver his arguments to the cortrary. A man may prudently and 
piouſly hold a concluſion which he cannot detend againſt a witty adverſary, 
if he have one ſtrong hold upon which he may rely for the whole queſtion ; 
becauſe he derives his concluſion from the beſt ground he hath, and takes the 
wiſeſt courſe he can, and uſes the beſt means te can ger, and chooſes the ſafeſt 
ways that ate in his power. No man is bound to do better then his beſt, 


3. Illutton cannot be diſtinguithed from Conſcience, if in our ſearch we 
cake a wrong courle and uſe incompetent inſtruments. He that will chooſe to 
follow the multitude which eafily erres, rather then rhe wiſe Guides of ſouls; 
and a man that 1s his partner in the Queſtion rather then him that is Cil-inte- 
reſs'd, and them that ipeak by chance, rather then them who have ſtucied the 
Queſtion, and a man of another Protefſion, rather then him whoſe office and 
imployment it 15 to anſwer, hath no reaſon to be confident he ſhall be we!'l 
inſtructed. F#-n Niger tels an apologue well enough ro this purpoſe: Two 
brethren travelling together, whereof one was eſteemed wiſe, and the other 
little becter then a fool, came to'a place where the way parted, The fooliſh 


brother eſpying one of them to be fair and pleaſant, and the other dirty and 


uneaven, would needs go that way, though his wiſer brother told him, that ia 
all reaſon that muſt needs be the wrong way ; but he tollowed his own eyes, 
not h's brothers reaſon: and his brother being more kinde then wiſe, though 
againſt his reaſon, tollowed bis fooliſh brother ; they wear on till they tell into 
the hands of theeves, who robb'd them and impriſoned them, till they could 
redeem themſelyes with a ſurmme of money. Theſe brothers accuſe each 
other betore the King as author of each others evil. The wiſer complained 
that his brother would not obey him, though he was known to be wiſer, and 
ſpake rcalon, The other complain'd of him for following him that was a tool. 
athrming that he would have return'd back if he had (een his wile brother con: 

hdem, 
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Edenrt, and to have followed his own reaſon. The King condemn'd them 
both ; the tool becauſe he did not follow the direction of the wiſe, and the 
wiſe becauſe. he did follow the wilfulneſs of the fool. So will God deal with 
us at the day of Judgement inthe {crutinies of Conſcience. [t appetite refu- 
C to follow reaſon, and reaſon dots nor refuſe to follow appetice, they have 
both of them taken incompetent courſes, and ſhall periſh rogether, It was 
wilcly ſaid of £rurmws tO Cero, Malo ru jUdiciurn, quam ex altera parte omni= Lib. ut, funil 
um iſlornm. Tu exins a certo ſenſu &> wero judicas de novs, quod iſti ne faciant, epilt, 

umma malcvolentia & livore impedliuntur. 1 preterre thy judgement ſingly, | 
before all theirs, becauſe rhou judgeſt by intuition of the thing ; they cannot 
doe that, being hindred by envy and ill will. The particulars of reducing this 
adviceto practice in all ſpeciall caſes, I thall afterwards enumerate ; for the 

reſent, 1 ſay this onely, that a man may conſent roan evil authority, and reſt 
in 2 falſe pertwaſion, and be condutted by an abuſed conſcience, ſo long as 
the Legiſlative Reaſon is-not conjoyn'd to the Fudge Conſcience, that is, while 
by unapt inſtruments we ſuffer our perſwaltons to be determined. 


6. 4. That determination is to be ſuſpeRed that does apparently ſerve an in- 
cereſt, and but obſcurely ſerve a pious end, os 
s T1 Lib. 5,cp. 29: 
Utile quod nobis do tibi conſilium, > 


when that appears, and nothing elſe appears, the reſolution or councel is to be 
conſidered warily before it be purſued. Ir is a great allay to the confidence of 
the bold talkers in the Church of Rowe, and hinders their gain and market of 
roſclytes from among the wiſeand pious very much; that moſt of their pro- 
poſitions tor which they contend ſo carneſtly againſt the other parts of Chri- 
itendome, do evidently ſerve the ends of covetouſneſs and ambicion, of power 
and riches, and therefore ſtand vehemently ſuſpected of defign and art, rather 
then of piety or truth of the article, or deſtgns upon heaven. TI inſtance in the 
Popes power over Princes and all the world ; his power of diſpenſation; the 
exemption of the Clergy from juriſdiftion of ſecular Princes ; the doarine 
of Purgatory and Indulgencies, by which once the Friers were ſet awork to 
raiiea portion for a Lady, the Neecc of Pope Leothe tenth ; the docrine of 
Tranſubſtaniiation, by the cfte&s and conſequence of which, the Prieſts are 
made greater then Angels, and next toGod,; and fo is alſo that heap of do- 
Erines, by the particulars of which the Eccleſtaſtical power is far advanced 
beyond the authority of any warrant from Scripture, and is made highly in- 
ſtrumenral for procuring abſolute obedience to the Papacy, In thele things 
every man with half an eye can ſee the temporal adyantage ; but how piety 
and truth ſhall thrive in the mean while, no eye hath yer been ſo illuminate - 
3 as to perceive, It was the advice of Ben Sirach, Conſult not with a woman x... a 
# ronching her of whom ſhe i jealous, neither with a coward in matters of warre, nar : 
with a Merchant concerning exchange, nor with a buyer of ſelling, nor with an en- 
| vious man of thankfulneſs, nor with an unmerciful man touching kindneſs, nor 
with the ſlothfwl for any work, nor with the hireling for a year of finiſhing work, 
mor with an idle ſervant of mnch buſineſs; hearken not unto theſe in any matter of 
counſel. Theſe will counſel by their intereſt, not for thy adyantage. 


Bur it is poſſible that both truth and intereſt may be conjoyn'd; and 
when a Prieſt preaches to the people the neceſſity of paying Tithes, where 

they are by Law appointed, or when a poor man pleads for charity, or a man - 
in debt urges the excellency of forgertulneſs ; the truth which they diſcourſe 
of, cannot be prejudiced by their proper concernments, For if the propoſi- 
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rivet £645 in Religion, in providing tor their perſonal neceſſities, 
her are: makes the inlances ſtill the more religious, and the things may 
ythe:w.tc be proved. Burt when the end of piety 1s ODICLTe, or the truth of 
oliion is uncertain, then obſerve the biaſs; and 1t the mans zeal be 
- then the certainty of the propofition, it is to be eſtimated by the in- 
't >n4 to be ved accordingly. 

Lur ts is not tO Prejudice him that gives the counſel, for although the 
Con, {1 is tobe (ubeced. yer the man uw not, unleſs by ſome other incications 
he betray himſelt, For he may be heartily and innocently perſiyaded of the 
thino he counſels, and the more eafily 2nd aptly belceve that againſt which 
-miclt didies watch, becauſe he quickly percerv'd 1t could not be againſt 
WE", 

« Ace to this, the Counſel is the le(s to be ſuſpeFed 1t it be 2sK0, then 
«if it be offer d. But this is- 2 conficeration of Prudence, not of Conlct- 
©« CNCe Cirely. ; 

£y £0 the propoſition ſerve or maintain a vice, or leflen a vyertue, it is 
certainly not Contcience, but error and abuſe; becauſe no truth of God can 
ſerve Gods Enemy dire&ly, or by its own force and perfwaſton, But 2: 
is to be underſtord onely in caſe, the anſwer aves arrecily miniſter t0 ſin, not it 1t 
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docs {o onely accidentally. 9, Furius is married to Yaleria, but the being 


fierce and impetious, quarrelſome and loud, and he peevith and frertul, turns 
her away that he might have peace and live in patience, But being admoni- 
thed by Horter/ius the Orator to take her again, he asked counſel of the Prieſts, 
and they adviſe him to receive her, He anlwers, that then he cannor, live in- 
nocencly, bur in a perpetual ſtate of rempration, in which he daily fals. The 
Pricit replics, that ir is his own fault; let him learn patience, and prudence 
for his taulc in this inſtance is no warranty to make him negleR a duty in ano- 
ther; and he anſwered rightly. It he had counſell'd him to drink intemperate- 
ly ro make him torget his {0:roww, or to break her bones to make her fYent, or 
to keep company with. harlots to vex her into compliance, Þis counſel hid 
migiſtred directly ro fin, and might not be received. | 

6. Bclives the evicence ot the thing, and 2 GCiret conformity tothe Rule, 
to be juig d by every ſober perion, or by himſelt in hs wits, there is ordina- 
rily no other collateral atiurance, but an honeſt hearty endeyour in our 
proportion, to make as wile inquiries 2s we can, and to get the beſt kelps 
which arc to be had by us, and to obey the beſt we coe make uſe of. To 
which (becauſe a Ceceprion may tacitly creep upon our very ſimplicity) if we 
adde a hearty prayer, we ſhall cercainly be guided thorough the labyrinth,and 
lecured agaln(t our ſelves, and our own ſecret tolles. This is the counſel! of 
the ſoa of Sirach; Above all this, pray tothe moſt hizh, that he will awe? thy 
Wa4y in ruth, 


———— 
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The Conſcience of a vicious man is an evil Judge, 
and an imperfe& Rule. 


' 


| Plain, decaule the Rule notes how the 2Rs of Conſcience may be made 
avaud Don 3510S a Ruler, and 23S itis a Tndee. But according to the ſeveral 


02CCS UNS truth hath ſome variety, 
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2. 1. The {up{:tour part of Comcience, or the awmpyn: repoſitory of pra: 
Qical principles (which for ule and brevity ſake, I ſhall call the phylattery) 
or the Keeper of Records; that 1s, that part which contains in it all the na- 
tural and rea{onable principles of good ations, {{uch as are. Cod is 70 be wor- 
ſhipped, Doe to others as ii)y jhould dee to thee, The pledge to bereſtored, By 
aoins harm to others thou muſt not procure thy own 2004, and the like) is always 
4 certain and regular Judge in the prime principles of reaſon and religion, 
ſo long asa man 1s in his wits, and hath the natural uſe of reaſon. For thoſe 
things which are firſt imprinted, which are univerſal principles, which are con- 
ſented to by all men without a Teacher, thoſe which Ar:orle cals wgiras cy 
yoias, thole are always the laſt removed, and never without the greateſt vio- 
lence and perturbation in the world, Bur it is poſſible tor a man to forget his 
Name and his Nature : a Lycanthropy made Nebnchidnetar to doe fo, and 
a Fever made a learned Greek doe fo : but ſo long as a mans reaſon is whole, 
- notdeſtroyed by its proper diſeaſe; that is, ſolong as a man hath the uſe of 
reaſon, and canand will diſcourſe, fo long his conſcience will teach him the 
gencral precepts of duty; tor they are imprinted in his nature, and there is #0- 
thing natural to the ſoul ,it reaſon be not ; and zo reaſon is, unleſs irs firſt prin- 
ciples be, and thoſe firj# prixciples are moſt provided for, which are the moſt 
: perfective of a man, and neceſſary to his well being, and theſe are ſuch which 
* concern the entercourſe between God and Man, and between men in the firſt and 
oreateſt lines of their ſociety. The very opening of this chain is a ſufficient 
proof, it 15 not neceſſary ro intricate it by oftering more teſtimony, 
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2. But then theſe general principles are either to be conſidered 25 they 
are habicually incumbent on the minde, or as actually applied to practice. In 
WS the former ſenſe they can never be torally extinguiſhed, for they are natural 
& and will return when ever a man ceaſes from ſuffering his greateſt violence ; 
hoy and thoſe violences which are ſo deſtruftive of nature as this muſt be, thar 
7 makes a man forget his being, will fall off upon every accident and change. 
4 Difficile eſt perſonam dis ſuſtinere, But then when theſe principles come to be 
applied ro practice, a ſtrong vice and a malicious heart can draw a veil over 
them, that they ſhall not then appear to diſorder the ſenſual reſolution, A 
ſhort madneis, and a violent pafſon, or a fat of drunkenneſs, can make a man 
ſecurely f1n by incogitancy, even when the action is in the matter of an uni- 
verſal principle. No man can be brought to that pals, as to belceve that 
God ought not to be honoured ; bur ſuppoſing there is a God, it is unavol-« | 
dable, that this God muſt be honoured: but a tranſient and unnatural vio- 
lence intervening 1 a particular caſe, ſuſpends the application of that prm- 
ctple, and makes the man not to conltder his Rule and there he omits to wor- 
thip and honour this God in many particulars to which the principle is appli- 
cable. Bur this Diſcourſe is coincident with that Queſtion, Whether Conſci- 
ence may be totally loſt « of which I have a'ready given accounts: Thar 
and this will give light to cach other. | 


InRutet, 
numb. 5 & (e-? 


4A. 3- But further, there are alſo ſome principles which are indeed naturally 
known, that 1s, by principles of natural reaſon: but becauſe they are not the 
1mrmediate principles of our creation and proper being, they have the ſame 
truth and the ſame ſeat,and the ſame certainty ; but not the ſame prime evidence, 
and connaturality to the foul z and therefore theſe way be loſt, or obſcured to 

all purpoſes of uſefulneſs, and their contradiQories may be admitted into the 
rute of Conſcience, Ot tis nature, F reckon, that Fornec4tion, violent on 
ra $4 
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{he Rule of 
rl 4 (63:5 45ds with many arts of drception, and overreaching our Brother, theft, 
Sn is (ae kind?sy, drunkenneſs, and the like, are to be avoided, For concer- 
iro thife, ic 15 CErTain that fome whole Nations have (o abuſed their Conſci- 
ence by evil manners, that the Law 1n their minde hath been cancell'd, and 
theſe things have pals'd for lawful. And to this day, that Duels may be foughr 
by private pe:fons and authority,1s a thing {o practiſed by a whole ſort of men, 
that iris bdecv'd, and the practice, and the beiecf of the lawfulneſs of it arc 
imerchanceably daughter and mother to cach other. Theſe are ſuch of whom 
:he Apoltle ſpeaks, they are given over to belecve a lie, they are delivered to 4 
reprobate winde. And this often happens, and particularly in thoſe caſes 
wherein one fin is inferr'd by another naturally, or morally, or by wichdraw- 


ing of the Divine grace. 
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4. Wherever the Superiour or the Ruling part of Conſcience is an 1mper- 


tet Rule ; inthe ſame caſes the Inferior isan evil Judge, thar is, acquits the 


criminal, or condemnes the innocent, calling good evil, and evil good : which 
is to be underſtood when the perſwaſton of the erring conſcience is permanent 
and hearty, not ſudden, and by the rapid violence of a paſſion; for in this 
caſe the conſcience condemnes as ſoon as that is ated, to which before the 
action it was couſened and betrayed : bur ir proceeds onely in abiding and 
laſting errors. And this is the cauſe why ſo many orders of perſons continue 
in a courſe of {in with delight, and uninterrupted pleaſure, thinking Rebellion 
tobe a juſt difence, Sacrilege a lawfml title, while other men that are otherwiſe 
and juſtly perſ{waded wonder at their peace, and hate thcir praRtices. Our 
blefled Lord forerold concerning the Perſecutors of the Church, that they 
ſhould think they ard God goo ſervice. Bur ſuch men have an evil portion, they 
ſing in the fire, and go dancing to their graves, and ſleep on till they be awa- 
kened in hell. And on the other fade, this is becauſe of ſuperſtition, and ſcru- 
ples, and ſometimes of deſpairing and unreaſonable fears, when the Conſci- 
ence is abuſed by thinking that to be a ſin, which is none. 
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RULE: 5. 


All Conſciences are to walk by the ſame Rule, 
and that winch 1s juſt to one, 1s ſo to all, in the 
like circumſtances. }. 


F all men were governed by the ſame Lays, and had the ſame intereſt, and 
the ſame degrees of underſtanding, they would perceive the truth of this 
Concluſion. But men are infinitely differenced by their own ats and relations, 
by their Underſtandings and proper Oeconomy, by their ſuperinduc'd differen« 
ces and orders, by intereſt and miſtake, by ignorance and malice, by ſe&s and 
Geceptions, And this makes that two men may be damned for doing two 
contradiCtories: as a Jew may periſh for not keeping of his Sabbath, and a 
Chriſtian for keeping it ; an Iconoclaſt for breaking images, and another for 
worſhipping them : for eating, and for nor eating ; for receiving the holy 
i "oops and for not receiving it ; for comming to Church, or ſtaying 

at home. 
But this variety is not direaly of Gods making, bur of Mans. God 
commands us to walk by the ſame rule, and tothisend, & ava gepreiy, ro 
be 
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( onſcience in general. 


be of ihe ſame minac ; and th's 1s & xpiBz1% (uveid\nowws, the exactneſs of our 
Conſcience ; which precepr were impoſiible ro be obſerved, it there were not 
one rule, and this rule alſo very eaſy. For ſome men have but a {mall portion 
of reaſon and diſcretion, and they cannot help it ; and yec the precept 1s 1n- 
cumbent upon then all alike; and therefore as the rule is one, fo it 1s plain 
and caſy,and written in every mans heart; and as every mans reaſon is the ſame 
thing, ſo1s every mans conſcience ; and this comes to be altered, juſt as that. 


Neither is the unity of the Rule prejudic'd by the infinite difference of 
caſes For as a river ſpringing from the mountains of the Eaſt is tempted by 
the levels of the ground and the uncafineſs of irs paſſage, to make ſome turns 


backward toward its head, even while it intends Weſtward; ſo are the caſes. 


of Conſcience branch'd our into inſtances, ſometimes ot contrary proceed- 
ings, who are to be determin'd to crols effects, bur ſtill upon the ſame account. 
For in all things af the world the obligation is uniform, and it is of the ſame 
per{waſton, 

The caſe 15 this : 

Autolycus robb'd the gardens of Trebomzus,and ask'd him forgivenels and had 
it, But when Trebonins was choſen Conſul, and Autohcus robb'd him again, 
and was taken by others, and as a theet brought before him, he ask'd for- 
givencls again z but Treboniu condemn'd him to the Gallies : for he who be- 
ing a private man was bound to forgive a repenting treſpaſſer, being a Ma- 


gittrare was bound not to forgive him ; and borh theſe were upon the ſame : 


account. A man may forgive an injury done to himſclf, becauſe it is his own 


righr, and he may alone meddle in it; but an injury done ro the Common- 


wealth, She onely conld forgive, not her Miniſter. So, 


He that faſted upon a Saturday in 70ni4 or Smyrna was a Schiſinatick ; 
and ſo was he who did not faſt at Milan or Rome upon the ſame day, both up- 
on the'ſame reaſon; _ 

Cum fueris Rome, Romano vivito more, 
Cum fuerts alibi, vivito ſicut ibi. 
becauſe he was to conform to the cuſtome of Smyraa, as well as to that of 
Milan, 1n the reſpeRive Dioceſles, 


To kill a man in ſome caſes defiles a land ; in others it cleanſes it, and puts 
away bloud from the people: and ir was plain in the caſe of circumciſton. 
S. Paul did it, and did it not ; both becauſe he ought, and becauſe he ought 


not, andall upon the ſame account and law of charity. And therefore all * 


inquiries, and all contentions, and queſtions ſhould be relations to the Rule, 


and be tried by nothing but a plain meaſure of Juſtice and Religion, and not 


ſtand or fall by Telations to ſeparate propoſitions and diſtin regards. For 
that is one and ealy , theſe are infinite, uncertain, and contradictory. 8s 
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&&F a ePxppgCev * bÞ preps, It isa very great cauſe of miſchief not to be able 


to deduce general propoſitions, and fit them to particular caſes, ſaid Arria- in 1, HPP; 
74s. But becauſe all men cannot, therefore there will be an cternal necefſity © 


ot ſpiritual guides, whoſe imployment, and the buſineſs of their life muſt be 
to make themſelves able reſpondere de jure, to anſwer in matters of law, 
and they alſo muſt be truly informed in the matters of fas 
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R197: 3 65 
Iz Conſcence that which 1s firſt 1s trueſt, eaſeſt, 
and molt uſctul. 


Here ae ſome praftices, which at the firſt ſight, and by the very name 
and nature of the things themlclves, ſeem as dyeRly unreaſonable and 
zeainſt a Commandement,as any other thing of the fouleſt reproach ; and yet 
oye the.ſfin to the owners, and they will tell ſo many tine ſtories, and 
ruggle, and diſtinguiſh, and ſtate the queſtion in a new manner, and chop it 
into tragments, and diſguiſe the whole affair, that they do not onely content 
and bel=cve themſelves, bur alſo leſſen the confidence of the adverſary, 
and make a plain rule an uneaſy leflon. I inſtance in the queſtion of images, 
the making of ſome of which, and the worſhipping of any, does at the firſt 
ſight as plainly dath againſt the ſecond Commandemenr, as adultery does 
againſt the {ixth. Butif you examine the praQice of the Roman Church,and 
eſtimate them by the more wary determination of the Article in Trent, and 
weigh it by the diſtinRions and laborious devices of its Patrons, and beleeve 
their pretences and ſhews, it muſt necds be that you will abate ſomething of 
the reproof; and yet all the while the worſhip of images goes forward : and 
if you lay the Commandement over againſt the devices and diſtinRions, it 
will not be caſy to tell what the Commandement does mean ; and yet be- 
cauſe it was given to the meaneſt underſtandings, and was fitted for them, 
either the Conſcience is left without a clear rule, or that ſenſe is to be fol- 
lowed which ſtands neareſt the light, that which is next to the natural and 
proper ſenſe of the words, For 1t is certain God put no diſguiſes upon his 
own Commandements, and the words are meant plainly and heartily ; and the 
further you remove from their firſt ſenſe, the more you have loſt the purpoſe 
of your rule. In matters of conſcience, that is the beſt ſenſe which every 
wiſe man takes in before he hath ſullied hs underſtanding with the diſguiſes 
of ſophiſters, and intereſled perſons; for then they ſpeak withour prejudice 
and arr, that is, fo as they ſhould ſpeak, who intend to guide wiſe men, and all 
men. | 
2. But this is to be underſtood otherwiſe, when the firſt ſenſe of the words 
nath in its letter a prejudice open and ealy to be ſeen; ſuch as is that of putting 
out the right ee, or cutting off the hand. The face is a vizor and a metaphor, 
and the heart of it onely is the Commandement, and thar is to be underſtood 
by the meaſures of this rule, that is, the prime and moſt natural ſignification 
15 the beſt, that which is of neareſt correſpondency to the metaphor and the 
K defignof the Speaker, and the occafion and matter of the difcourle. 


3- But in all things where the precept is given in the proper ſtyle of Jaws, 
and the vail is off, and the words are plain, he that takes the firſt ſenſe is the 
likelieſt to be well guided. If a warbe commenced between a King and his 
People, he that is willing to reade his duty, may ſecit in the words of Chriſt 
and of three Apoſtles, and it is eaſy to knoyy our duty ; but when we art inga- 
ped againſt our Prince, it is certain we are hugely put roit to make ir lawful, 
and when our conſcience muſt ſtruggle for its rule, it is not ſo well as when 
ir takes that which lics eaſy before us. Truth is eaſy, error is intricate and 
hard. 1} none but witty men could underſtand their duty, the jgnorant and 
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Cnr 1, { onfcieace 1n general, 
1deot could not be {aved ; but in th 

this mans Con'clence was better guided while fimplicity held the tiper, then 
by all the falſe fires of art, and witty diſtintions. 93 arlnlat ſumplitter, 
ambulat confidentcr, (aitii Selozzon, It 1s fafer to walk upon pliin ground, then 
with tricks and devices to {ance upon the ropes. 
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Conſcience by 1ts ſoyeral habitudes and relatisns. or 


P, 
eendencies toward fs proper object, is divided 
into ſeveral kindes, 


materizIy, and in tne nature of the thing, is either T7nc or Falſe, Right or 
Wrong, True Wixnit is rightly informed, and proceeds juſtly. Falſe when it 
is deceived. Bciwern thiic as participating of either extreme, ſtagds the pro- 
bible Conſuiciiie which 1t we conſider as it relates to its obje, is ſometimes 
right, and (fornetimes wreze, and fo may be reduc'd to either, according as it 
is1n the event of things, For 1n two contradiftories which are both pro- 
bable, 2s it one bs, bothare, if one parr be ?rne, the other-is falſe; and che 


(94 /.:ce inreſpeert of 1s information, or as it reiates £0 its objec, taken 
/ 


conſcicnce of the ſeveral men holding the oppofite parts, muſt be fo roo, tha _ 


is, rizht and wreag, CCcelv'd and nor deceiv'd reſpettively., The dvifion then 
of Conicience in reſpet of 15 objec is tripartite. - 


For in all queſt;ons, it notice can be certainly had, he that gets the no- 


rice, hactha True Conſcicace : He that miles it, hath a PFaſſe or Errins Conſct- | 


ence. But if the no-ices thar can be had be uncertain, imperfectly revealed, or 
weakly tranſmitted, or underſtood by halfs, or not well repreſ:nted ; becauſe 
the mdertanding cannot be ſure, the conſcience can be but probable, But ac- 
cording is the uncerRana'ng 1; fortunate, or the man wile and diligent, and 
honeſt enough to take ris right fide of the probability, fo the conſcience 
t.kesits place in the Exireme, ard is reauc'd to Rizht or IVrong accordingly. 


But to be Rzg4t or Wrong, is wholly extrinſecal to the formal obligation of 
Coſcience, a8 it is a Judge and a Guide, and to the conſequent duty of the 
Man. For an erring con{ciexce binds as much as the 7:eht conſcience, direitly and 


immediucly, and collaterally more, that is, the man who hath an erring con- 
ſcience 15 tied to more and other duties, then he that is in the 7i2ht. The con- 


ſcience binds becaule it is heartily perſwaded, not becauſc it is truly informed; 
Rot becauſe it 15 re/t, but becauſe it thinks ſo, 


It coes indeed concern the duty of Conſcience, and its felicity, to ſee that 
it be rightly inſtruftcd, but as to the conſequence of the aRtion, it is all one? 
th's muſt tellow whatfoever goes before. And therefore although it concerns 
the man 25 much as his telicity, and all his hopes comes to, to rake care that 
his conſcience be not abuled in the matter of duty ; yet a Right and a Wrong 
co{ctexce are not made aiſtinct Guides and different ſudges. Since therefore 
wee toconfider and treat of Conſcience, as it is the Guide of our actions, 
and Judge of our pertons, we are to take it in other aſpe&s, then by a diredt - 
Face towards its objects, the relation ro which alone, cannot diverſify its 


kinde, 
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2 event of things it will be ſound, that - 
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inde, ſo much as to become an univerſal Ru!lz to us in all caſes and emer- 
oencies. | BE DB 

” Now becauſe intelleual habits imployed about the lame general objeR, 
ave no way to make them of difterent natures,bur by their formal tendencies, 
and different manners of being affected with the ſame object z we are in order 
to the perfc& Civiſion and afſignation of the kinds of conſcience, to confider 
the Right Conſcience, cither as it is Sure, Or as it is onely Confident, but not 
Sure. For an Erring conſcience and the Unerring are the ſame Fudge, and the 
ſame Guide, as to the Authority, and Perſwaſion, and as to the effect upon the 
>erſoy + but yet they difter infinicely in their Rule z and the perſons under their 
conduR differ as much in their fate and condrtion. Pur our Conſciexce is not a 
o00d Guide unleſs we be truly informed and know it, For it we be !raly infor- 
med and know it not, it is an uncertain and an imperfect Guide. Butif we be con- 
fident and yer deceived, the uncertainty and heſitation is taken off, but we are 
ſtill very wiſerable. For we are like an erring T ravellcr, who being out of 
the way, and thinking himſelf right, ſpurs his horſe and runs full ſpeed : he 
that comes behinde, ts nearer to his jowrneys end. 


That therefore is the firſt kinde of Conlcience ; The Right Sure Conſci- 
ence; and this alone is fic to be our Guzde ; bur this alone is not our Fudee. 


2. Oppoſite to this is the Confident or Erring Conſcience z that is,ſuch which 
indeed is miſ-informed, bur yer aflents to its object with the ſame confidence 
as does the Right and Sure ; but yet upon differing grounds, motives, and in- 
ducements : which becauſe they are always criminal, although the aſſent is 
peremptory and confident, yet the deception 1s voluntary and vicious in its 
cauſe ; and therefore the prele:1t confidence cannot warrant the aRion,it onely 
makes the {inner bold. So rhat theſe two difter in their manner of enttin 
into the aſſent ; the one entring by the door, the other by the breaches of the 
wall. Good will, and Bad, Veriue and Vice, Duty and Sin, keeping the ſe- 
veral keys of the pcrſwaſton and conſenr, ; 


This Frrig Conſcience I therefore aftirm to be always Voluntary and 
Vicious in its pr:nc ple, becauſe all Gogs laws are plain in all matter of neceſ. 
ſary duty : and whcr: all men are to be guided, learned and unlearned, the Rule 
is plain and caly, beczufe t is neceflary ir ſhould be ſo. But therefore if there 
happen any invincible 1grorarice, or involuntary deception, it is there where 
the Rule is no: plain, ani; then the Matter is bur probable, and then the Conſci- 
ence is according. And this m:krs the third kinde of Conſcience, in reſpe& 
of the d flerent manner ot being affected with the 05Jce. 


3. The Probable Conſcience is made by that manner of aſſent to the objec, 
which is indeed w:!hout fear, but not without imperfection. The thing it ſelf is of 
that nature, that it cannot properly make faith or certainty of adherence, and 
the unde:ſtanding conſiders it as it is repreſented without any prejudice or 
prepoſle:hon ; anc then the thing muſt be beleeved as it deſerves and no more: 
but decaule it Coes not ceſerve a fall aſſent, it hath but an imperfect one ; but it 
1s pertect enough in its kinde, that is, it is a$ much as it ought to be, as much 
as the thing deſerves, Theſe are all the kinds of Conſcience that are perfec?., 


4+ But ſometimes the ſtate and aRs of conſcience are imperfe@; as the 
viion of 2n cy:l eye, orthe motion of a broken arm, or the a of an imperfect 
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or abuſed underſtanding : fo the conſ-ience in ſome cales is carried ro its obje&t . 
but with an imperte& aſſent, and operates with a lame and deticient principle: 
and the cauſes of ir are the vicious or abuſed affetions, accidents or incidents 
ro the Conſcience. Sometimes it happens that tic arguments of both che 
ſides in a queſtion ſeem fo indift:rent,'thart the contcience being aftrighred and 
abuſed by fear and weakneſs dares not determine, and conſequently dares no: 
doe any thing ; and if it be conſtrain to at, 1t is determind from withour, 
not by it (elf, but by accidents and perſwaſton, by importunity or force, by 
intereſt or fear : and what eycr the ingredient be, yet whea it does at, it acts - 
with fear, becauſe it refle&s upon it fc!t, and conſiders it hath no warrafit, and = 
therefore whatever it does becomes a f1n, This is the calamity of a doubring +Y 
Conſcience. © This doubting does not always proceed from the equality of the 
parts of the queſtion, but ſomerimes wholly trom want of kowing any thing 
of it: as if we were put to declare whether there were more men or women 
in the world 2 whecher the number of the ſtarres were even or odde 2 fome- 
times from inconſideration, ſometimes from ſurprile, ſometimes from contu- 
ſion and diſeaſe z bur from what principle ſoever it be, there is always ſome 
fear init. ThF Conſcience can neither b? a gaod Guide, nor a good Fudge : we 
cannot doe any thing by its condact, nor be judg'd by ir, for all that can be 
done before or after it, is not by it, but by the ſupplerortes of the perfect con- 
{cience. 
II. 5. Alcſs degree of this evil, is that which by the Maſters of moral The-_ 
ology is called, The {crupulous Conſcience, which is not a diſtin kinde of con- 
| ſcience as is uſually ſuppoſed, bur differs trom the donvting Conſcience onely in 
J the degrees of the evil. The doubt is lefs, and thz fear is not ſo violear as to 
make it unlawful to docany thing : ſomething of the doubt is taken off, and 
the man can proceed to action w:thout {in, bur not without trouble; he is un- 
ealy and timorous even when he 1s moſt innacent ; and the cauſes of this, 
are not onely portions of the ſame weakneſles which cauſe the doubting Con- 
ſcrwnce ; but ſometimes Superſt1t102, and Melancholy, and Puſillaninty and mean © 
#pinions of God are ingredients into this impertect aflent : and in tuch caſes, 
alrhough the ſcrupulous man may act withour (1:2, and produce his parr of the 
determination, yet his ſcruple 1s not innocent, but ſometimes criminal, but 
always calamirous. This is like 4 mote in the eye, but a doubt is Ike a beam. 
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iz. Thy Conſcience may be a right Guide, but dares not be a Fwuaze : it islike a wt. 
Guide in the dark that knows the way, but fears every buſh 3 and becauſe he - 
may erce, thinks he does. The effec of this imperteRion is nothing but a L: 
heartleſs and uncomfortable proceeding in our duty, and what clſe the De- 
vil can make of it, by heightning the evil and abuſing the man, who fits upon 

a ſure foundation, but dares not truſt it: he cannot rely upon that, which yer 
he cannot disbeleeve. | 4 
13. 6. There are ſome other affe&ions of Conſcience, and accidental appen- 2 
dages ; but becauſe they doe not vary the manner of its being afteted with _ 
1ts proper object, they cannot diverſity” Conſcience into ſeveral kinds, as it is - '2 

a Gnide and Fudzeof Humane ations. But becauſe they have no dire& in- 6 
y. fluence upon our ſouls, and relate not to duty, but arc to be conducted by » ; 
; rules of the other kinds, I ſhall here onely enumerate their kinds, and permic 
to Preachers to diſcourſe of their natures, and collateral obligations to duty, 
of their remedies and afſiitances, their advantages and diſadyantages reſpe- 
tively, Theſe alſo are five: 1. The tendeXKConſcience. 2. The hardned or obau- 
rate, 3. The quiet, 4. The reſtleſs or diſturbed. . Ard laſtly, The PObre Con- 
cient? I 
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Ruraz I. 
A right Conſcience is that which guides our actions 
by right and proportior'd means to a right end. 


<SFXEZTH E end is, Gods glory, or any honeft purpoſe of Juſtice 
2&4 or Religion, Charity or Civil converſation. Whatſocver 
2>| is good for us, or our neighbours, in any ſenſe perfective 
of our being as God purpoſed it, all thar is our end. The 
means ought to be ſuch as are apt inſtruments to procure 


” 


8B, it. If a man intends to live a ſevere life, and to attend Re- 


SSLDERLERD ligion, his End is juſt and fair, and ſo far hs Corſcience i 
richt : but if his Conſcience ſuggeſt to him, that he to obrain his end ſhould 
erct Colleges of Women; and 1n the midit of Feaſts, and Songs, and Soci- 
ety, he ſhould Preach the Melancholy Lectures of the Croſs, zt 75 not rieht s 
becauſe the end is reach'd at by a contrary hand, Bur when it tels him, that 
to obtain continence he muſt faſt and pray, watch diligently, and obſerve 
prudcn:ly, labour and read, and deny his appetite in its daily attempts upon 
bim, then it is 4 74ght Conſcience. For a right Conſcience is nothing bur right 
Reaſon reduc'd to practiſe, and conducing Moral ations, Now all that righ: 
Reaſon can be detin'd by, is the prepounding a good end, and good means 
tO that end. | 


Rut's 2. 

In a righe Conſcience, the practical judgement, that k 

is, the la(t derermination to an action, ought to be 
lure and eyident, 


I, TH S is plaininall the great lines of duty, in ations determinable by the 
- prime principles of natural Reaſon, or Divine revelation; but it is crue 
10 in all ations conduRted by a right and perfe& Conſcience. This relies 
2po0n all that account on which it is forbidden to doe ations of danger, or 
doubt, leſt we periſh in the danger, which are to be handled in their proper 
place. Bur for the preſeat we are to obſerve, that in the queſtion of aRiors, ; 
noſe rule is not notorious and primely cyident, there is or may be a double : 
1:dgement, | The 


EE ee —_— _ 


thematical certainty ; and ia Morality we call that certain, thar is, a thing ro 
be followed and choſen, which oftentimes is but v#y hiehly probable ; and 
many things doe not attain thatdegree; and therefore, becauſe it is very often 
impoſſible, ir is certainly not neceſſary that rhe dire# judgement ſhould bt: 
ſure and evident in all caſts. To 17 » 677:51TO! >To : TEY Vi * *; Pegrnct; 


TUY 48010 BOL WE Th erty copy. & ?\.ws &x4r, Science 1s of thoſe things which 


can be demonſtrated; but prudence [and conſcience] of things which are 
thus, or may be otherwiſe. Bur if it be not ſupplied im the reflex and ſecond 
a of judgement, ſo that the conſcience be either certa7n in the 06;ect, or 19 the 
at, the whole progreſs is a danger, and the product is crimiaal ; the confci- 
ence is doubtful; and the ation is a fin. 


For in moral things there cannot ordinarily be a demonſtrative, or Ma- 


Ariſtoe. Ethic, 
liv.5.cap.6. 


It is in this as is uſually taught concerning the Divine knowledge of - 


' things contingent; which although they are in their own nature fallible and 
contingent, yetare known certainly and intallibly by God, and according to 
the nature of the things, even beyond what they are in their natural, proper, 
and next cauſes : and there is a rare, and ſecret expreſſion of Chriſts incarna- 
tion uſed by S, Paul ['in whom dwelleth all the fulneſs of the Godhead bodily? that 
is, the manner is contrary to the thing ; the Godhead that is wholly incorpereal 
dwels in him corporally. After the like manner” of (ignification is the preſent 
certainty I ſpeak of. If it be not certain inthe object, it muſt be certain inthe 


Faculty, that is, atleaſt it muſt be a certain perſwaſion, though of an uncertain - 


article : and we muſt be certain and fully perſwaded that the thing may be 
done by us lawfully, though whether the thing it ſelf be lawful, is at moſt 
but highly probable. | 

So that in effec it comes but to this : The knowledge that is here requi- 
red, is but the fulneſs of perſwaſion, which is and ought to be in 4 Right Con- 


ſcience : ods meme, 1 know and am perſwaded in the Lord Feſus z 10 S. Paul. Roni, 


Our &zowleage here, which is but in part, muſt yet be a full confidence for the 
matters of duty. The Concluſions then are theſe: 
I. Tm muſt be a certainty of adherence in the ations of a right Con- 
cience, 
2. It muſtalfo for the matter of it too, at leaſt be on the right (ide of ths 
probability, 
The conſcience muſt be confident, and it muſt alſo have reaſon enough ſo to 
be: orat leaſt, ſo much as can ſecure the confidence from illufion ; although 
pollibly the Confidence may be greater then the Evidence, and the Conclu- 
non bigger then the Premiſes. Thus the good ſimple man that about the 
f1me of the Nicene Councel confuted the ſtubborn and ſubtle Philoſophe: 
E 3 b7 


Ps. 
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De bellis Sy- 
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I confident ſaying over his Creed : and the holy and innocent ideor, or 


- eaſy people of the Laity, that cannot prove Chriſtianity by any demon- 
CR 82 that of a als life, and obedience unto death ; they beleeve 
ir ſo, that they put all their hopes upon it, and will moſt willingly prove it 
1eain by dying for it, if God ſhall call them. This is one of the excellenicies 
of faith + and in all caſes where the mercies of God have conducted the man 
into theright, it is not ſubjeR toilluſfion, Bur tor that particular, I mean,that 
we be in the right, we are to take all that care which God hath pur into our 
power ; of which I have already ſaid ſomething, and ſhall give tuller accounts 


in its proper placc. 


lk. 


RuLE 3». 


The practical judgement of a right Conſcience 1s al- 
ways agreeable to the ſpeculative determination 


of the Underſtanding, 


6 þ HIS Rule is intended againſt thoſe whoſe underſtanding is right in the 


propoſition, and yer declines in the application it is true in heſ;, but not 
in hypotheſi ; it is not true when it comes to be their caſe : and ſoit is inall that 


{in againſt their conſcience, and uſe little arts to evade the clamor of the fin. 
They arc right inthe rule, and crooked in the meaſuring ; whole folly is ap- 
parent in this, becauſe they deny in particular what they affirm in the gene- 


ral; and itis true in all, but not in ſome. David was redargued wittily by 


Nathay upon this account ; he laid the caſe in a remote Scene: Tus, or Sem- 
pronius, a certain rich man, I know not who, ſome body or other robb'd the 


poor man of his Ewe lamb. Therefore ſaid David he ſhall die who ever he be. 
Yea, but you are the man: what then? ſhall he die ſtill £ This is a new arreſt; 
it could not be denicd, his own mouth had already given the ſentence: 


And this is an uſual, but a moſt effeftive Art to make the conſcience right 
in the particular, by propounding the caſe ſeparate from its own circumſtan- 
ces, and then to remove it to its own place is no hard matter. It was an inge- 
nious device of Eraſ;tratus the Phyſician, of which Appian tells: «© When 
« yong Antiocbus.almoſt died for love of Stratexica his Father Seleucus his Wife, 
« the Phydacian told the paſſionate and indulgent Father, that his ſon was fick 
* of a diſeaſe, which he had indeed diſcovered, but found it alſo to be incu- 
* rable. Seleucus with ſorrow asking what it was * Eraſiſtratus anſwered, He 
« loves my wife. But then the old Kings hopes began to revive, and he 
« turn'd wooer in the behalt of his ſon, begging of the Phyſician who was his 
** Counſellor and his fricgd, for pity ſake, for friendſhip and humanity to give 
« his wife in exchange or redemption for the yong Kings life, Eraſiſtratus re- 
** plied, Sir youask a thing too unreaſonable and great, and though you are 
« his Father, your ſelf would not doit, if it were your own caſe; and therefore 
« why ſhould I 2 when Selexcss ſwore by all his Country gods that he would 
* doe It as willingly as he would live; Eraſiſtratus drew the curtain of the de- 
* Vice, and applied ir to him, by telling, that the cute of his ſon depended upon 
_ his glving the Queen Stratonica to him, which he did ; and afterwards made 
« tas lawful as he could, by a Law poſtnate to that inſolent example, and 
** confirm'd it by milicary ſuffrages. 
In 
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£ In all caſes we are to conſider the rule, not the relation ; the law, nor rhe 
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4 perſon: tor if it be one thing in the propoſition, and another in the affum- 
ption, it muſt be faiſein one place or the other, and chen the Conſcience is 
bur an ill Guide, and an ull Judge. 


| This rule is not to extend to the excepcion of particular cales; nor to 
Y | take away privileges, pardons, equity. For that wiuch is faſt in the propoi- 
| tion, may become loole in the particular by many intzrventng caulcs, of which 
I am to give account in i:S due place. For the preſent, this is certain, thar, 
Whatſoever particular ts of the ſame account with th: oeneral, wot ſeparate, or 
let loofe by that hand which firſt bound it, « to be eſtimated as the general, Bur this 
Rule is to goe further allo, 


Pa, 


For hitherto, I have cailed the a& of particular Conſcience GireCtiu2 to a 
ſingle and circumſtanriate ation by the name of Practical judgement : and 
the general dictare of rhe eupTrpnns, or Phylactery, or upper Conlciciice, tea- 
ching the kinds of gc2d ations, by the name of Speculative judoement. But. 
the rule alſo is true, and ſo to be underſtood, when practical and ſbeculative 
are taken in their firſt and proper ſenſe. If in Philoſophy we diſcourle that the 
True God, being a Spirit without thape ot figure, cannot be repreſented by 
an image ; although this be onely a ſpeculation, and demonſtrable in natural 
Philoſophy, and no rule of Conlcience; yet when Conſcience is to make a 
judgement concerning the picturing of God the Father, it muſt nor derer- 
mine pracically againſt that ſpeculation. * That ap idol is nothing, is demon- 
ſtrable in Meraphyſicks; and therefore that we are to make nothing of ir, is 
p a practical truth: and alchough the firſt propofition be not diredly pl:c'din 

| the upper region of conſcience, bur is one of the prime Metaphyſical propoſi- 
| tions, zot properly Theological, according to thoſe words of S. Paul, Concer- 

ning things ſacrific'd 10 idols, we know. am mar ya av exophs that we all have 1 Cor.3.c, 
| knowleage , and we knew that an idol is nothing in the world; meaning, that this 2, 
knowledge needs no revelation to atreſt"it ; we by our own reaſon and prin- 

cipies of demonſtration know that; yer, the lower, or particular practical 
Conſcience muſt neyer determine againſt that e!r:»ſccal, and therefore (as 

to Conſcience) accidental meaſure, | 
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6, For whatſoever is true in one Science, is true alſo in another, and whn 
we have wiſely ſpeculated concerning the dimenſions of bodies, their circum- | 
(criptions, the acts of ſenſe, the certainty of their healthful perceptions, the 
commenſuration of aplace arid a body : we muſt not eſtcem theſe to be 
unconcerning propoſitions, if ever we come to uſe them in Divinity : and 
therefore we muſt not worſhip that which our ſenſes tell us to be a thing be- 
low worſhip; nor beleceve that infizzte which we ſee meaſured; nor elteem 
that greater then the heavens which I ſee and feel goes into my mouth. 7f 
Philoſophy gives a skin, Divinity does not flea it off : and truth cannot be con- 
trary to truth; and God would not 7 Natare teach us any thing to miſc 
guide us 1n the regions of Grace, | 
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7. The Caution for condufting this propolition is onely this: That we be 
as ſure of our fpeculation, as of any other rule which we ordinarily fol- 
Fa. low; and that we do not take vain Philoſophy, for trac ſpeculations. He that 

3 guides his conſcience by a principle of Zeno's Philoſophy, becauſe he hath 
been bred inthe Sto'ical ſect, andteſolyes ro ade his Religion = on 
E 3 2nte 
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Of the Right ; Boo xl. 
@nſe of his Matters Theoremes, does Ill, The Chriſtian Religion {ufftered 
much prejudice at firſt by the weak diſputings of the Greeks ; and they would 
not 2Cmit a Religion againſt the Academy, or the Cynicks, or the Athenian 
Schools; and the Chriſtian Schools drew ſome of their articles thorough the 
limbecks of Plato's Philoſophy, and to this day the reliſh rematns upon lome 
of them. And Barenirs complains of Origen, that, 1” Paganorum comment:s 
Cnutritns, eaque propagare 11 animo habegs, ALUINYS ſe utique Scripturas inter- 
pretart ſamulavit - mi hoc modo nefariam doitrinam ſuam ſacrarum literarum m0- 
numentts maligne adwiſcens, Paganicum & Manichicum errorem ſuum atque Ar- 
rianam Veſaniam induceret. He mingled the Gentile Philoſophy with Chriſti- 
2n Religion, and by analogy to that, expounded this, and how many Dici- 
ples he had, all the world knows, Nay not onely from the doctrine, but from 
che pratiſes and rites of the Pagan Religion, many Chriſtians did derive their 
rites, and they in time gave authority and birth to ſome doctrines, Yrgrlias 
annverſarias habes apud Suctorium, Luftralem aquam, aſperſionem ſepulchrorum, 
[umina in tiſdem parare, Sabbatho Iucernam accengere, cereos in populum aiſtri- 
bucre. The ſtaff, the ring, the Mitre, and many other cuſtomes, ſome good, 
ſome onely tolerable, the Chriſtians rook from the Gentiles; and what effect 
ir might have, and what influence it hath had in ſome doQtrines, is too noto- 
rious to diſſemble. Thomas Aquinas did a little change the Scene, and blen- 
ded Ariſtotle ſo with School Divinity, that ſomething of the purity was loſt, 
while much of our Religion was exacted and conducted by the rules of a mi- 
ſtaken Philoſophy. Bur if their ſpeculations had been right, Chriſtanity 
would at firſt have cntred without reproot, as being the moſt reaſonable Reli- 
gion of the world, and moſt conſonant to the wiſeſt and moſt ſublime ſpe- 
culations ; and it would alſo have continued pure, if it had been ſtill drawn 
from the fountains of our Saviour thorough the limbecks of the Evangeliſts 
and Apoſtles, without the mixture of the ſalt waters of that Philoſophy,which 
every Phyſician and witty man now adays thinks he hath reaſon and obſerva- 
tion enough eaſily ro reprove. But men have reſolved to verify their Set ra- 
ther then the truth; bur if of this particular we be careful, we muſt then alſo 
verify every ſpeculation in all things where it can relate to practice, and is 
not aitered by circumſtances. 


As an appendage, and for the fuller explication of this Rule, ic is a 
worthy inquiry which is by ſome men made, concerning the uſe of our rea- 
{on in our Religion, For ſome men finding reaſon to be that guide which 
God hath given us, and concreated with us, know that Religion which is ſu- 
perinduc'd, and comes atter it, cannot prejudice that nobleſt part of this Cre- 
ation. But then, becauſe ſome articles which are ſaid ro be of faith, cannot 
be made to appear conſonant to their reaſon, they ſtick tothis, and ler that go. 
Heres a juſt cauſe of complaint. But therefore others ſay, that reaſon is a 
good guide in things reaſonable 'and humane, but our reaſon is blinde in 
things Divine, and therefore is of little or no uſe in Religion. Here we are 
tO beleeye, not to diſpute. There are on borh ſides fair pretences, which 
when we haye examined, we may finde what part of truth each ſide aims at, 
and joyn them both in praRiſe. They that ſpeat againſt reaſon, ſpeak thus. 


1. Thereis to every ſtate and to every part of man given a proportion- 
able light to guide him in that way where he ought, and is appointed to walk, 
[a the darkneſſes of this world, and in the ations of common life, the Sun 
and Moon in their proper ſeaſons are to give us light : In the aRions of hu- 
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mane entercourſe, and the notions rending to it, reaſon is our eye; and to it 
are notices proportion'd, drawn from nature and experience, even trom all 
the principles with w hich our rational faculties uſually doe converſe. But be-. 
caule a man is defign'd to the knowledge of God, and of things ſpiritual, there 
muſt ſpring a new light trom heaven, and he muſt haye new capacities, and 


new illuminations; that 1s, new eyes, and a new light: For here the eye of 
Reaſon is too weak, and the natural man is not capable of the things of the : 


Spirit, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned. Faith is the eye, and the Holy 


Spirit gives the light, and the word of God is the lantern, and the ſpiritual . 


nor the rational man can perceive the things of God. Secreta Dei, Deo mes, & 
filizs domus ejus, God and Gods ſecret ones onely know Gods ſecrets. 


ro. 2. And therefFre we finde in Holy Scripture that to obey God, and to 
love him, is the way to underſtand the myſteries of the kingdome. Obedite &* 
intelligetis, If ye will obey, then ſhall ye underſtand : and it was a rare ſaying 
of our bleſſed Saviour, and 1s of great uſe and confidence to 'all who inquire 
after the truthof God, in the midſt of theſe ſad divifions of Chriſtendome ; 
It any man will doe his will. he ſhall know whether the doctrine be of God or 
no. Lt is not finenels of diſcourſe, nor the ſharpneſs of arguments,or the witty 
rencon:res of diſputing men that can penetrate into the myſteries of faith: 


the poor humble man that prays, and inquires ſimply, and liſtens attentively, 


and ſucks in greedily, and obeys diligently, he is the man that ſhall know the 
mince of the Spirit. And therefore S. Paul obſerves that the Sermons of the 
Croſs were fooliſhneſs tothe Greeks ; and conlequently, by way of upbraiding, 
he inquires, Where #5 the wiſe man, where is the Scribe, where is the diſþuter of the 
world ? Ged hath made the wiſdome of the world fooliſhneſs; that is, God hath 
confounded reaſon, that faith may come in her place, 


II. 3. For there are ſome things in our Religion ſo myſterious, that they are 
above all our reaſun ; and well may we admire but cannor underſtand them : 
and therefore the Spirit of God is ſent into the world to bring our under- 
ſtanding into the obedience of Chriſt ; we muſt obey and not enquire, and 
every proud thought muſt be ſubmitted to him who is the wiſdome of the 
Father, who hath in the holy Scriptures taught us all his Fathers will. 


122 4. Andthereforeas to th's nothing can be added from the ſtock of nature, 
or principles of naturall reaſon, ſo if it did need a ſupply, reaſon could ill doe 
it, For x objec of our faith muſt be certain and infallible ; but no mans 
reaſon is ſo, and therefore to put new wine into broken bottles is nogain, or 
real advantage; and although right reaſon is not to be gainſaid, yet what is 
right reaſon is ſo uncertain, thatinthe midſt of all diſputes, every man pre- 
trends to it, but who hath it no man can tell, and therefore it cannot bea guide 
or meaſure of faith. 


1}, 5. But above all,if we willpretend to reaſon in Religion, we have but 
one great reaſon that we can be obliged to; and that 1s, to beleeve that what- 
ſoever God hath ſaid is true : ſo that our biggeſt reaſon in Religion, is to ſub- 
mit our reaſon, that is, not to uſe our reaſon in particalar inquiries, but to cap- 
tivate it in the whole. And if there be any particular inquiries, let them ſeem 
what they will ro my reaſon it matters not; I am to follow God, not man ; 
I may be deceived by my ſelf, but never by God. Iris therefore ſufficicar to 
me that it is in the Scriptures, I will inquire no further. This therefore 8 1 
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7 concluding areument z Thrs is tn Scripture, therefore this is true - and this is 
( 4 > = | . 
evainſt Scripture, therefore 18 16 abſurd, and unreaſonable. 


L 4. 6. Afﬀeer all, experience 1s our competent guide and warning to us: For 
we ſee when witty men uſe rheic reaſon againit God that gave it, they in pur- 
{uic of reaſon go beyond Religion; and when by reaſon they look for God, 
they mils him ; for he is nor to be found bur by tairh, which when they diſ- 
pute for, they finde not z becaulc ſheis built and perſwaded by other mediums, 
then all Schools of Philoſophy to this day have taught. And it was becauſe 
of reaſon, that the Religion ot Jcſus was {o long oppos'd and hinder'd ro poſ- 
fels the world. The Philoſophers would ufe their reaſon, and their reaſon 
would not idmirt this new Religion: and therctore S. Pagl being to remove 
every ſtone that hindered, bad them to bewarc of vain PhilFophy ; which does 
not diſtniguiſh one kinde of Philoſophy trom another, but marks all Phil9- 
fophy. -lc is all vain, when the enquiries are into religious myſteries. 


5. 7. For is it not certain that ſome principles of reaſon are againſt ſome 
principles of faith and Scripture © and it is bur reaſon, that we ſhould hear 
reaſon where ever we finde it; and yet we are to have no entercourſe with 
Devils, though we were ſure they would tell us of hidden treaſures, or ſecrets 
of Philoſophy : and upon this account it is that all Genethliacal prediQtions, 
and Judicial Aſtrology is decried by all religious perſons ; for though there be 
oreat pretenſions of reaſon and art, yet. they being againſt religion and reve. 
lation are intolerable, In theſe and thelike caſes, reaſon muſt put on her 
muffler, and we muſt be wholly conduRed by revelation, 


16. Theſearetheprerences againſt the uſe of reaſon in queſtions of Religion 

concerning which the ſame account may be given, as is by the Pyrrhontans 
and Scepricks concerning their arguments againſt the certainty of ſciences. Theſe 
Teaions are like Phyfick, which if it uncertainly purges out the Humor, it moſt 
certainly purges out it ſelf : and theſe arguments either cannot prevail againſt 
the uſe of realon in Religion, or if they doe, they prevail againſt themſelves: 
For either ir 1s againſt Religion rorely upon reaſon in Religion, or it is nor : 
If it be not, then reaſon may withour danger to Religion be lately relied upon 
in all ſuch enquiries. Bur if it be againſt Religion torely upon reaſon, then 
certainly thefe reaſons intended to prove it ſo, are not to be relied upon; or 
elſe this is no queſtion of Religion. For if this be a queſtion of Religion, why 
are {0 many reaſons us din © It itbe noqueſtion of Religion, then we may 
for all theſe reaſons to the contrary, ſtill uſe our reaſon in Religion withour 
prejudice ro it. Andit theſe reafons conclude right, then we may for theſe 
reaſons ſake truſt the propoſition which ſays, that in Religion reaſon is to be 
us'd; burit theſe rcalons doe not conclude right, then there is no danger,but 


that reaſon may ſtill be us'd, theſe arguments to the contrary notwithſtanding. 


17+ Butthereis more init then ſo. This foregoing diſcourſe, or to the like 
Purpoſe, is uſed by two ſorts of perſons ; The one 1s by thoſe, who in defticu- 
cion Of particular arguments, make their laſt recourſe unto authority of men. 
For by how much more they preſs their own peremptory affirmative, by ſo 
much the leſs will they endure your reaſons and arguments for the negative. 
Bur to theſe men I ſhall onely lay, Let God be true, and every man a liar : 
and therefore if we truſt men concerning God, we doe not truſt God concer- 
ning men; that is, if we ſpeak of God as men pleaſe, we doe not think of men 
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as God hath taught us ; vis. That they are weak, ard that they areliars : and 
they who have by artifices, and little devices, acqui: d to themſelves a repu- 
ration, take the leſs care for proving what they ſay, by how much the greater 
credulity that is, by which men have given themielves up to be poſlets'd by 
others. And it I would have my ſaying to prevail whether it be right o1 
wrong, I ſhall che leſs endure that any man ſhould uſe his 0;va 1cafon againl! 
me. And this is one of the great evils for which the Church of Rexe hath. 
given Chriſtendome a great cauſe ro complain of ner, who nor one!y preſſes 
: men to beleeve or to ſubmir to whar ſhe ſays upon her own authority, with- 
| out enduring th:m to examine whether ſhe ſays true or no, bur alſo requires as 
| great an aſſent to what the cannor prove, as to what the can ; requiring an ad- 
herence not leſs then the greateſt, even to thoſe things which ſhe onely pre- 
rends to be able ro prove by IE motives. Indced in thele cafes it they | 
can obtain of men to bring their faith, they are ſafe ; bur to come accompa- 
nied with their reaſon too, that is dangerous. | 
: 18. Theother ſort of men, is of choſe who doe the ſame thing under another 
Y cover; for they not having obrain'd the pr dex © of Ulnion or Government.” 
cannot pretend to a privileged authority, but reſolving to obtrude their tan- 
cies upon the world, and yet not being able to prove what they ſay, pretend 
the Spirit of God to be the author of all their theoremes. It they could prove 
him to be their aethor, the thing were at an end, and all the world were bound 
to lay their necks under that pleaſant yoke ; but becauſe they cannot prove 
any thing, therefore it 1s that they pretend the Spirit for every thing : and if 
the noiſe of ſo ſacred a Name will perſwade you, you are within the ſnare ; | 
if it will not, youare within their hatred. Bur it is impoſſible that theſe men 
can prevail, becauſe there are ſo many of them ; Ir is as if there were twenty 
Mountebanks in the Piazz4, and all ſaying they had the onely Antidote in the 
world for Poiſon ; and that what was not theirs. was not at all, and yet all 
pretend ſeverally. For all men cannot have the Spirit, unleſs all men ſpeak 
the ſame thing: It were poſſible that even in Union they might be deceivers ; 
but in Diviſion they cannot be right ; and therefore fince all theſe men pre- 
rend the Spirit, and yet all ſpeak ſeverall things and contradictory, they doe 
well to defire of us not touſe our reaſon, for if we doc, they can never hope 
to prevail; if we doe not, they may perſwade, as they meet with fools, that 
were not polle(s'd before. 


19. Between theſe two thereis a third that pretends to no authority on one 
hand, nor Enthuſiaſm on the other, but offers ro prove what he ſays, bur 
defires not his arguments to be examined by reaſon, upon pretence that he 
urges Scripture ; that is ineffe&, he muſt interpret ir; but your reaſon ſhall 
not be judge whether he ſays right or wrong : for if you judge his interpre-. 
tation, he ſays you judge of his argument, and make reaſon Umpire in queſt'- 
ons of faith: and thus his ſe is continued, and the ſyſtemes of Divinity rely - 

% upon a certain number of propoſitions from generation to generation, and 

x the Scholar ſhall be no wiſer then his Maſter for ever; becauſe he is tanght 
4 ro examine the dodrines of his Maſter by his Maſters arguments, and by no 
other. IncfleR, they all agree in this, they would rule all the world by Rcli- 
gion, and they would have no body wiſer then themſclves, but be fools and 

{laves, till their turn come to uſe others as bad as they have been uſed them- 

{clves : and therefore as the wolves offered peace to the ſheep upon condition 

they would put away their dogs ; fo doe theſe men allow us ro be Chriſtians 

and 
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"ad Piſciples, if we will Jay afide our reaſon, which is that guard of our ſouls, 
whereby alone we can be defended againſt their tyrannies and pretenſions. 


20, That I may therefore ſpeak cloſe to the enquiry, I premiſe theſe conſi- 
© Cerations: ; | 
1. Itisa weak and atrifling principle, which ſuppoſes fazth and reaſon to 

be oppoſite : For faithis but one way, by which our reaſon is inſtructed, and bl 
acquires the proper notices of things. For our reaſonor underſtanding ap- F. 
prchends things three ſeveral ways: The firſt is called »6y0:;, or the firit no- p 
tices of things abſtraR, of principles and the primo intelligrbilia, ſuch as are, 
The whole is greater the the half of the whole , Good is 10 be choſen 5 Grd is to be 
loved : Nothing can be and not be at the ſame time tor theſe are objects of rhe 
ſimple underſtanding, congenite notices, concreated with the underſtanding, 
The ſecond is called A{gro1ns, or difcourle, that is, ſuch conſequents and 
emanations which the underſtanding draws from her firſt principles. And the 
third is -15x;, that is, ſuch things which the underſtanding aflents to upon the 
report, teſtimony, and affirmation of others, vis. by arguments extrinſecal 
to the nature of the thing, and by collateral and indire& principles. For ex- 
ample, I naturally know that an idol or a falſe God is nothing; this is venms, or 
the act of abſtrat and immaterial reaſon. From hence I inferre, that an ido! 
is not to be worſhipped : This my reaſon knows by 2{gr010:, or ilation and in- 
ference, from the firſt principle. But therefore that all monuments of idolatry are 
zo be deſtroyed was known to the Jews by mg, for it was not primely known, 
nor by the dire force of any thing that was primely known ; but I know ir 
trom God by the teſtimony of Moſes, into the notice of which I am brought 
by collateral arguments,by tradition, by miracle, by voices from heaven, and 
the like. | 

a1. 2. Theſe three ways of knowing, arc in all faculties ſacred and prophane : 
for faith and reaſon doe not divide Theology and Philoſophy, but in every Sci- 
ence reaſon hath notices all theſe ways. Forin natural Philoſophy there are 
prime principles, and there are concluſions drawn from thence, and propoſitions 
which we beleeve from the authority of Plato, or Socrates, or Ariſtotle ; and ſo 
it isin Theology ; forevery thing in Scripture is not in the divided ſenſe, 4 
matter of faith : That the Sun is to rule the day, the Moon and the Stars to 
govern the night, I ſce and feel; That Ged 7s good, that he is one, are prime 
principles: that n#thing but good is to be ſpoken of this good God, reaſon draws 
2 $ranoms or diſcourſe and illation : but that this good God will thaſliſe his ſons 
and ſcrvants, and that afflictions ſent upon us are the iſſues of his g00dneſs, 
or that this one God, is alſo three in perſon, this is known by -m5s, or by belecf ; 
for it is not a prime truth, nor yet naturally inferred from a prime truth, but 
told by God, and therefore is an object of taith; reaſon knows it by teſtimony, 
and by indireR and collateral p:obations, 


22. 3. Reaſon knoys all things as they are to be known, and enters into its 
notices by inſtruments fitted to the nature of things. Our ſtock of principles 
1s more limited then our ſtock of words; and as there are more chings then 
worcs, ſo there are more ways of knowing, then by principles direc? and na- 
!nral. Now as God teaches us many things by natural principles, many by ex- 
pericnce, many at firſt, many more in time ; ſome by the rules of one faculty, 
ſome by the rules of another; fo there are ſome things which deſcend upon 
us immediately from heaven, and they communicate with no principle, with 
no matter, uh no concluſion here below, Now as in the other things we 
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muſt come tonotices of things, by deriving them from tl 
eains ; ſo mult we doe in thel?. He that ſhould goe to revelation to prove that 
nine and nine makes eighteen, would bea fool; and he would be no leſs, thar 
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goes ab ut £o prove a Trinity ot perſons by natural reaſon. Every thing muſt 


he derived from its own fountain. But b<cauſe theſe things which are deriva- 
tives from heaven, and communicate nt at all with principles of Philoſophy, 
or Geometry, yet have their proper fountains, and theſe. fountains are too 
h'gh for us to ſearch into their bottome, we muſt plainly rake all emanations 
trom thern, juſt as they deſcend, For in this caſe, all that is to be done, is to 
enquire from whence they come, It they come from natural principles, I 
ſearch for them by dire arguments : It they come from higher, I ſearch 
for them by indire& arguments, that is, I enquire onely for matter of fa, 
whether they come thence or no. But here my reaſon is ſet on work, firſt, 
I enquire into the teſtimony or ways of probation, if they be worth belcevins 
in what they ſay, my reaſon ſucks it in. Asif I be rold that God ſaid [ there 
are three and one in heaven] I ask, who aid it : is he credible, why 2 IfI finde 
that all things ſatisfy my reaſon, I beleeve him ſaying that God ſaid fo; and 
then 7:55 or faithenters. I beleeve the thing alſo, not beciuſe I can prove it 
directly, tor I cannot, but I can prove it indiredtly ; reſtimony and authority 
's my argument, and that is ſufhicient. The Apoſtles entred into much of 
their faith by their ſenſes, they ſaw many articles of their Creed ; but as they 
which ſaw and belceved were bleſſed, fo they which ſee not, but are argue. 
and diſputed into their faith, and beleeve what they finde reaſonable to be- 
l:eve,ſhall have the reward of their faith, while they wiſely follo;y their reaſon. 


4. Nowin all this, here 15 no difference in my reaſon, ſave that as ir does 


aK1 il 


not prove a Geometrical propoſition by moral Philoſophy, ſo neither does ir 


. provea revelation by a natural argument, but into one and the other it cn- 


ters by princip'es proper to the inquiſition ; and faith and reaſon are not op- 
poſed at all. Fauthand natural reaſon are ſeveral things, and Arithmetical 
and Moral reaſons are as differing, but it is reaſon that carries me to objeRs of 
{aith, and faithis my reaſon fo dilpoled, fo uſed, fo inſtructed, 


The reſult of theſe propoſitions i this one : 


4 That into the greateſt myſtertoulneſs of our Religion, and the deepeſt 


articles of faith we enter by our reaſon : Not that we can prove every one 
of them by natural reaſon, tor to ſay that, were as vain, as to ſay we ought to 
prove them by Arithmetick or Rules of Muſick ; but whoſoever belceves 
wiſely and not by chance, enters into his faith by the hand of reaſon ; that 1s, 
he hath cauſes and reaſons why he beleeves. He indeed that hath reaſons in- 
ſufficient and incompetent, belceves indeed not wiſely, but for ſome reaſon or 
other he does it; bur he that hath none, does not beleeve atall: For the un- 
derſtanding is a rational faculty, and therefore every a& of the underſtanding 
is an a&t of the rational faculty, and that is an a& of reaſon as viſton 1s ot 
the viſive faculty: And faith, which is an a& or habit of the underſtanding 
conſenting to certain propoſitions for the authority of the ſpeaker, is allo as 
much an a& of reaſon, .as to diſcourſe in a propoſition of Ariſtotle. For faith 
aſlenting to a propoſition for a reaſon drawn 4 zeſtimons, is as very a diſcourte, 
as to aſſent to a propoſition for a reaſon drawn from the natare of things. Ic 
15 not leſs an a& of reaſon, becauſe it uſes anather ropick. And all this is 
plain and certain, when we diſcourſe of faith formally in its proper and natu- 
ral capacity, that is, as if is a recep.10n of propolitions 4 #eſt;pyonro. 
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Iadced if we conſider faithasit is a hab.t infuſed by God, and by Gods 
' holy Spirit, ſo there is ſomething more in 1t then thus : For fo, {47th 1s a vital 
pr.nciple, a magazine of ſecret truths, which we could never bave found out 
bv natural reaſon, that is, by all that reaſon which ts born with us, and by all 
tar reaſon that grows with us, and by all ſecular experiences and converſa- 
i005 with the world ; bur of ſuch things which God onely teaches, by ways 


ſupernatural and divine. 
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26. Now hereis thecloſc and ſecret of the Queſtion, Whether or no faith in 
chis ſenſe, and materially taken, be contrary to our worldly or natural reaſon, 
or whether is any or all the propoſitions ot taich to be exatted, interpreted, 
and underſtood according to this reaſon materially taken that is, are not our 
reafors which we rightly follow in natural Philoſophy, in Meraphyſicks, in 
other Arts and Sciences, ſometimes contrary to faith © and if they be, whe- 
ther ſhall be followed 2 or can it in any ſ:nſe be an article of faith, if it be con- 
trary to right reaion 7 Ianſiver to this, by ſeveral propotitions, 
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27. 1. Right Reaſon (meaning our right reaſon, or humane reaſon) & not the 

v of firmativc or poſitive meaſure of things Divine, or of articles and myſteries of 
faith; an ihe reaſons are plain: 1. Becauſe many of them depend upon the 
free will of God, for which, till he gives us reaſons, we are to be ſtill and filenc, 
ad uitring the ſecret, and adoring the wiſdome, and expeRting till the curtain be 
drawn, or t.ll Elizs come and tell us all things. Bur he that will inquire and 
pry into th2 realon of the Myſtery, and becauſe he cannot perceive it, will 
disLeleeve the thing. or uidervalue it, and ſay it is not at all, becauſe he does 
not underſtand the reaſon ot it, and why it ſhould be fo, may as well fay 
that bis Prince docs not raiſe an Army in time of peace, becauſe he docs nor 
know a reafon why he ſhould ; or char God never did ſuffer a brave Prince to 
die ignobly. becaule it was a thouland pitics he ſhould. There is a ragione 4; 
ſtato, and a ragione a; regne, and 4 r4210ne ai cielo, after which none but fools 
will inquire, and none but the humble ſhall ever finde. 


28, Whocantellwhy the Devil, whois a wiſe and intelligent creature, ſhould 
ſo ſpitetully, and for no end but for miſchief, rempt ſo many ſouls co rune, 
when he knows it can doe him no good, no pleaſure, but phantaſtick * or who 
can tell why he ſhould be delighted in a pleaſure that can be nothing bur phan- 
taſtick, when he knows things by #nt#:770n, not by phantaſm, and hath no low 
conceit of things as we have © or why he ſhould doe ſo many things againſt 
God, whom he knows he cannot hurt, and againſt ſouls, whoſe rune cannor 
adde one moment of pleaſure to him 2 and if it makes any change, it is infi- 
nitely to the worſe: That theſe things are ſo, our Religion tels us; but our 
reaſon cannot reach it why it is ſo, or how : Whoie reaſon can give an account 
why, or underftand it to be reaſonable, that God ſhould permit evil for goed 
ends, when he hates that evil, and can produce that good without that evil - 
and yer ttt he does ſo we are taught by our Religion: Whoſe reaſon can 
make it intelligible, that God who delights not in the death of a fnner. blir 
he and his Chriſt, and all thcir Angels rejoyce infinitely in the ſalvation of 
a (inner, yerthat he ſhould not cauſe that every ſinner ſhould be ſaved, work- 
ing in him a mighty and a prevailing grace, without which grace he ſhall 
not 1n thc event of thipgs be ſaved, and yer this grace is wholly his owa 
p:odudtion, 
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——Omnipotens hominem cum gratia ſaluat ” 
Ipſa ſuum conſummat opus, cui temps agend! | Ps Is 
Semper adeſt que geſta velit, non moribus ill ; 

Fit mora, non catiſis anceps ſuſpenditur ullts, 


Why does not he work in us all to will and to doe, not onely that we can will, 
but that we ſhall will 2 for if the actual willing be any thing, it 1s his creation 
we can create nothing, we cannot vill unleſs he effe@t it in us, and why he does 
not doe that which ſo well pleaſes him, and for the want of the deing of 
which he is ſo diſpleaſed, and yet he alone 1s to doe it ſome way or other ; 
humane reaſon cannot give a wiſe or a probable account, 


Nam prius immites populos nrbeſque rebelles, 

Vincente obſt antes animos pietate, ſubeett; 

Non hoc con{ilio tantum hortatuque beniono 

Swuadens atque decens, quaſi normam legs haberct 

Gratia, ſed mutans intus mentem atque reformans. 

V aſque novum ex fratto fingens, virtute creandi. 

Non iſtud monitus leeis, non verba prophets, 

Non preſtata [bi preſtat natura, ſed nnus 

2uod fects reficit, Percurrat Apoſtolus orbem, 

Predicet, hortetur, plantet, riect, increpet, inſtet, 

Dnaque viam verbs reſeratam invencrit, intret ;. 
Ut ramen hs ſtudits auditor promoveatur 


Non dottor neque diſcipulus, ſed gratia ſola 
Efficit — ———— — 

Where is the wite Diſcourſer, that can tell how it can be, that God foreknows 
certainly what I ſhall doe ten years hence, and yet ir is tree ro me at that time, 
to will ornot to will, todoe or not to doe that thing « Where is the diſcer- 
ning Searcher of ſecrets, that can give the reaſon why God ſhould determine 
for ſo many ages before, that Fud.zs ſhould hetray Chriſt, and yer that God 
ſhould kill him eternally for eftcRing the Divine purpoſe, and fore-determined 
counſel 2 Well may we wonder that God ſhog'd waſh a ſoul with water, and 
with bread and wine nourith us up to immortality. and make real impreſlcs 
upon our ſpirits by the bloud of the vine, and the kidneys of wheat z bur who 
can tell why he ſhould chooſe ſuch mean inſtruments to effet ſuch glorious 
Yromiſes 2 ſince even the greateſt things of this world had not been diſpro- 
portionable inſtruments to luch effects, nor yet roo great for our underſtand- 
ing ; and that we are fain to ſtoop to make theſe mean elements be eyen with 
Our faith, and with our underſtanding. Who can divine, and give us the cauſe, 
or underſtand the reaſon, why God ſhould give us ſo great. rewards for ſuch 
nothings, and yet damne men for ſuch inſignificant miſchiefs, for thoughts, 
for words, for ſecret wiſhes, that effe& no evil abroad, but onely might have 
done, or it may be were reſolved to be unactive © For if the goodneſs of God 
be ſo overflowing in ſome caſes, we in our reaſon ſhould not expe, thar in 
ſuch a great goodneſs, there ſhould be fo great an aptneſs todeſtroy men 
greatly for li:tle things : andif all mankinde ſhould joyn in ſearch, it could 
never be told, why God ſhould adjudge the Heathen or the Iſraelites to an 
eternal hell, of which he never gave them warning, nor created fears great” 
enough, to produce caution equal to their danger ; and who can pive a rea- 
jon why for temporal and tranſtent ations of fin, the world is to expe 
never ceaſing torments in hell to eternal ages © Thar thele things are thus, we 


are taughr in Scripture, but here our reaſon is not inſtructed to tell why or 
E how. 
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Thus are tliey to be blamed, who make intricacies and circles in myſte- 
rious articles, becauſe they cannot wade thorough them , it is not to be un- 
derſtood why God ſhould {end his holy Son from his boſome to redeem us, 
10 pay cur price ; nor to be told why God ſhould exact a price of himſelf for 
his own creature; nor tobe made intelligible ro us, why he who loved us ſo p 
well, as to ſend his Son to ſave us, ſhould at the ſametime ſo hate us, as to E. 
reſolve to damne us, unleis his Son ſhould come and ſave us. But the So- | 
ctinians who conclude that this was not thus, becauſe they know not how it 3 
can be thus, are highly to be reproved for their exceſs in the inquiries of 3 
reaſon, not where ſhe 1s nor a competent Judge, but where ſhe is not com- 
7 pctently inſtrufted 3 and that is the ſecond reaſon. 


>} 3 
\J 


39. 2. The reaſon of man {s a right Juage always when ſhe is truly informed ; 
but in many things ſhe knows nothing but the face of the article : the myſte- Eb: 
ties of faith are oftentimes like Cherubims heads placed over the Propitia- : 
tory, where you may ſeea clear and a bright face and golden wings, but there ; 
is no beay to be handled ; there 1s lighc and ſplendor upon the brow, bur 
you: may not graſp it; and though you ſee the revelation clear, and the ar- 
ticle plain, yer the reaſon of it we cannot ſee at all; that is, the whole know- 
ledge which we can have here is dark and obſcure; We ſee as in a glaſs 
darkly, ſaith S. Paul, that is, we can {ce what, but not why, and what we doe ſee 
is the leaſt part of that which does not appear, but in theſe caſes our under- 
ſtanding is ro ſubmit, and wholly to be obedient, but nor to inquire further. 

Delicata eſt illa obedientia que canſas querit. If the underſtanding will nor 

conſent toa revelation, until it (ce a reaſon of the propoſition, it does not 

obey at all, forit will not ſubmit, till it cannot cl,ooſe, In theſe caſes, Rea- 

ſon and Religion are like Leah and Rachel: Reaſon is fruitful indeed, and 
| brings forth the firſt- born, bat ſhe is blear-ey'd, and oftentimes knows not the 

ſecrets of her Lord ; but Rachel produces two children, Faith and Piety, and "A 
Obedience is Miawife to them both, and Modeſty is the Nurſe, 2 


31, Fromhence it follows, that we cannot ſafely conclude thus, This is agree- 
able to right reaſon, therefore this ts ſo in Scripture, or in the counſel of God; not 
that one reaſon can be againſt another, when all things are equal, but 
that the ſtate of things, and of diſcourſes is imperfe& z and though it be 
right reaſon in ſuch a conſtitution of affairs, yer it is not ſo in others; that a 
man may repel force by force, 1s right reaſon, and a natural right, but yer ic 
follows nor, that ic can be lawful for a private Chriſtian to doe it, or that 
Chriſt hath not forbidden as to ſtrike him that ſtrikes us: The reaſon of the 
Ciftcrence 1s this z In nature it is juſt that it be ſo, becauſe we are permitted 
onely to natures proviſions, and ſhe hath made us equal, and the condition of 
all men indifferent , and therefore we have the ſame power over another, that 
he hath over us; beſides, we will doe it naturally, and till a Law forbad it, ic 
could not be amils, and there was no reaſon in nature to reſtrain it, but much 
to warrant it, But fince the Layy of God hath forbidden it, he hath made other 
proviſions for our indempnity, and where he permits us to be defenceleſs (as 
In cales of Martyrdome and the like) he hath promiſed a reward to make in- 
a my ” that we may repel force by force, lays Natwre, we may not, ſays 

, and yet they are not two contradictory propoſitions, For nature ſays 
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we may, when otherwiſe we hayeno ſecurity, and no reward tor (uffering ; 


OT * 


but Chriſt hath given both the defence of Laws and Authority, anJ the re- 
ward of heaven, and therefore in this cale it is reafonable. And rhus we can- 
not conclude, This man is a wicked man becauſe he is afflited, or his: caule is 
evil bec1uſe it docs not thrive; although it be right reaſon, chat good men 
ought to be happy and proſperous ; becauſe although reaſon ſays right in it, 
yet no reaſon can wiſely conclude, that therefore fo it ſhould bein this world, 
when faith and reaſon too tell us it may be better hereafter. The reſult is this, 
every thing that is above our underſtanding, is not therefore to be ſuſpeRed or 
disbeleeved, neither 1s any thing to be admitted thar is againſt Scripture, 
though it be agreeable to right reaſon, until all information is brought in, by 
which the ſentence 1s to be made, 


For as ithappens in dreams and madneſs, where the argument is g00d, - 
and the diſcourſe reaſonable oftentimes; but becauſe it is inferred from weak 
phantaſms, and trifling and imperfect notices of things, and ob{cure appre- _ 
henſions , therefore it is not onely deſultorious and light, bur infignifi- 
cant, and farre from miniſtring to knowledge: fo it is1n our reaſon as to 
matters of Religion, it argues well and wiſely , but becauſc it is from trifling, 
or falſe, or uncertain principles, and unſure information, it oftentimes is but a _ 
witty nothing : reaſog's an excellent limbeck, 2nd will extra rare quinteſ- 
ſenccs, bur it you put in nothing but muſhromes, or eggeſhels, or the juice of 
coloquintida, or the filthy gingran, you muſt expect produQtions accordingly, 
uſeleſs or unpleaſant, dangerous or damniable, 


33) 2. Although »ie/t reaſon 1s got the politive and afhirmative meaſure of 
any article, yet 7t is the negative meaſure of every one. So that, whatſoever is 
contradifory to right reaſon, is at no hand to be admitted. as a myſtery of 
faith, and this is certain upon an infinite account. 


34> T1. Becauſe nothing can be true and falſe at the ſame time, otherwiſe it 
would follow that there could be two truths contrary to each other : for 
it the afirmarive be true, and the negative true too, then the afficmative is 
trae and is not true, which were a perte& contradiction, and we were bound 
to beleeve a lie, and hate a truth z and yet at the ſame time,obey what we hate, 
and conſent to what we disbeleeve: No man can ſerve two ſuch Maſters. 


35: 2. Outof truth nething can follow but truth z whatſoever therefore is 
truth, this is therefore ſafe to be followed, becauſe no error can be the product 
of it, Ir follows therefore, that by beleeving one truth, no man can be tied 
to disbeleeve another. Whatſoever therefore is contrary to right reaſon, or tg 
2 certain truth in any faculty, cannot be a truth, for one truth is not contrary 
to another : if therefore any propoſition be ſaid to be the doctrine of Scri- 
pture, and confeſſed to be againſt right reaſon, it is certainly nofthe dodtrine 
of Scripture, becanſe it cannot be true, and yet be againſt what is true, 
* 

2. All truths are emanations and derivatives from God, and therefore 
whatſoever is contrary to any truth, in any faculty whatſoever, is againſt the 
truth of God, and God cannot be contrary to himſelf; for as God is one, 
fo truth is one; for truth is Gods eldeſt daughter, and ſo like himſelf, thar 
God may as well be multiplied, as abſtracted truth. 
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' And tor this reaſon God does not onely prove our Religion, and Je- 
fig Chriſt prove his Miſſion by Miracles, by Holinels, by verification of Pro- 
phecics, and prediction of future Contingencies, and voices from heaven, and 
apparition of Angcls, and Reſurrection from the grave, and tulfilling all that 
was ſaid of him by the Prophets, that our faith might enter into us by diſ- 
courſe, and dwell by love, and be nurſed and ſupported by reaſon : but alſo 
Godis pleaſed to verify his own proceedings, and his own propoſitions, by 
diſ-ourtes meerly like ours, when we ſpeak according to right reaſon. Thus 


* God convinces the peeviſh people that ſpake evil of him, by arguing concer- 


ning the juſtice of his ways, and expoſes his proceedings to be argued by the 
ſame mea{ures and proportions by which he judges us, and we judge one an0- 
her. 
; 5. For indeed how can it be poſhbly otherwiſe how can we confeſs 
God to be juſt if we underſtand it not? but how can we un:erſtand him ſo, bur 
by the meaſures of juſtice ? and how ſhall we know 4at.,it there be two Juiti- 
ces, ane that we know, and one that we know not, one contrary to another * 
if they be contrary, they are not juſtice ; for juſtice can be no more oppoſed 
by juſtice, then truth to 1#th - it they be not contrary, then that which we un- 
derſtand to be juſt in us, is juſt in God, and that which is juſt once, is juſt tor 
ever in the ſame caſe, and circumſtances: and indeed how 1s it that we are un 
all things of excellency and vertue to be like God, and to be meek like Chriſt, 
to be humble as he is humble, and to be pure like God, to be juſt after his cx- 
ample, tro be merciful as our heavenly Father i merciful? It there is but one 
Mercy. and one Juſtice, and one Meeknels, then the meaſure of theſe, and the 
reaſon 1s eternally the ſame. If there be two, either they are not eflential to 
God, orelſe not imitable by us: And then how can we glorify God, and ſpeak 
honour of his Name, and exalt his juſtice, and magnify hu truth, and ſincerity, and 
ſemplicity, if truth, and ſimplicity, and juſtice, and mercy in him is not that thing 
which we underſtand, and which we are to imitate? To give ay example. I 
have promiſed to give my friend a 100. pounds on the Calends of March: The 
day comes, and he expects the dopative ; but I ſend him anſwer, that I did 
promiſc fo by an open promiſe and fignification, and I had an inclination to 
doe fo; but I havealſoa ſecret will ro keep my money, and inſtead of that to 
give him a 1co. blows upon his back : it he reproaches me for an unjuſt and a 
alſe perſon ; I have nothing to anſwer, for I beleeve he would hardly take it 
tor good paiment to be anſwered with a diſtinion, and told; I have two ils, 
an open, and 4 ſecret will, and they are contrary to each other : he would tell 
me that I were a falſe perſon for having two wills, and thoſe two wills were 
indecd but one, nothing but a will ro deceive and abuſe him. Now this is rea- 
ion, right reaſon, the reaſon of all the world, the meaſure of all minkinde, the 
mealure that God hath given us to underſtand, and to walk, to live, and to 
pradtiſe by. And we cannot underſtand what is meant by hypocriſy, and diſ- 
lembling, it to ſpeak one thing and not to mean it, be not that hypocriſy. 
Now put cafe God ſhould call us to give him the glory of his juſtice and ſin- 
ccrity, of phe truth of his promiles, and the equity of his ways, and ſhould tell 
us, That we perith by our own fault, and if we will dic, it 15 becauſe we will, 
not becauſe we muſt z becauſe we choole it, not becauſe he forces us ; for he 
calls us, and offers us life and ſalvation, and gives us powers, and time and ad- 
Vantages, and defires 1t really, and endevours it paſſionately, and effects ir 
materially, lo farre as it concerns his portion : This is a certain evidence of 
his truth and juſtice; Bur it we can reply and ſay, It is true, O God, that thou 
aoſt call us , bur doſt never intend we ſhould come, thar thy open wil is lo- 
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ving and plauſible, but thy ſecret will is cruell, decretory and deſtructive to 
us whom thou haſt reprobated; thar thy open will is ineffective, but thy ſecret 

| will onely.is operative, and produCtive of a material event, and therefore al- 
« though we arc taught to ſay, Thou art juſt, and true in all thy ſayings, yet cer- 
tainly it is not that juſtice which thou haſt commanded us to imicare and pra- 
Riſe, it is not that ſincerity which we can ſafely uſe to one another, and there- 
fore either we men are not juſt when we think we are, orelſe thou art nor juſt 
who doeſt and ſpeakeſt contrary things, or elle there are two contrary things 
which may be called juſtice. 
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39, Forletit be conſidered as to the preſent inſtance 3 God cannot have tio 
wills, it is againſt the unity of God, and the f1mpliciry*of God. If there 
were two Divine wills, there were two Gods; and it it be one will, then ir 
cannot at the ſame time will contrary things ; and if it does not, then when 
God ſays one thing, and yet he wills it not, it is becauſe he onely wills to ſay it 
and not to doe it; and it to ſay this thing of the good, the juſt, the true, the * 
righteous Judge of all the world be not blaſphemy, I know nor what is 


40. The purpoſe of this inſtance is to exemplify, that inall vertues and ex- 
cellencies there is a perfect unity : and becaule all is originally and effentially 
in God, and from him derived to us, and all our good, our mercy, our truth, 
our juſtice is but an imitation of his, it follows demonſtratively, that what ts 
unjuſt in men, and what is falſhood in our entercourſes, is therefore falſe or un- 
juſt, becauſe it is contrary to the eternal pattern : and therefore whatſoever 
our reaſon does rightly call zjuff, or hypocriſy, or falſhood mult needs be infi- 
nirely farre from God; and thoſe propoſitions which aſperſe God with 
any thing of this nature, are ſo farre from being the word of God, or anar- 
ricle of faith, ora myſtery of religion, that it'is blaſphemous and falſe, hate- 
ful to God and good men, Re 
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41. Tntheſethings there isthe greater certainty, becauſe there iFthe leſs va- 
riety and no myſtery ; theſe things which in God we adore as Attributes, be- 
ing the lines of our Duty, the limits and ſcores we are to walk by; therefare 

i as our reaſon is here beſt inſtructed, ſo it cannot eaſily be deceived, and we 

by can bettertell what is right reaſon in theſe things, then in queſtions not ſo im- 

mediately relative to duty and morality. 
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42* But yet this Rule alſo holds in every thing where reaſon is, or can be 
right z but with ſome little difference of expreſſion, but generally thus: 


43. . 1- Whatſoeverright reaſon ſays cannot be done, we cannot pretend from 
Scripture, that it belongs to Gods Almightineſs to doe it ; it is no part of the 
Divine Omnipotency, to doe things contraditory z for that is not ro be done 
which is not, and it is no part of power to doe that which is not an a& or ef- 
fect of power. Now in every contradiory, one part is a xon-extity, a n0- 
thing, and therefore by power cannot be produced ; and to ſuppoſe it pro» 
ducidle or poſſible to be effefted by an Almighty power, is to ſuppoſe an Al- 
mighty power to be no power, or to doe that which is not the effec of power. 
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But Ingedſayno more of th's, for all men grant it, and all ſcQs and va- 
rieties of Chriſtians indeyour to clear their articles from inferring contradidti-. 

ons, as implicitely conteſſing, that it cannot by true to which any thing that is 
8 crue 
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ae is contradictory. Onely ſome men are forced by their intereſt and = 
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ons to ſay, thar although ro humane reaſon ſome of their articles ſeem to have 

in them contradiQions, yet it is the defeR of their reaſon, and their faith is the 

more excellent, by how much reaſon is morear a loſs. So doe the Luthe- 
rans about the Ubiquity of Chriſts body, and the Papiſts about Tranſubſtan- 

tiation, and the Calviniſts about abſolute Reprobation, as being reſolved upon 

the propoſitions, though heaven and earth contute them, For if men can be 

ſafe from argument with ſuch a little artifice as this, then no error can be con- 

fured, then there is nothing ſo abſurd but may be maintained, and a mans rea- 

ſon is uſeleſs in inquiry and in probation; and (which is to me very conſ1de- 
rable) no man can in any article be a heretick or fin againſt his conſcience. 

For to ſpeak againſt the words of Scripture, is not direly againſt our con!cl- 
ence, there are many ways to eſcape, by interpretation orauthority z bur to 
profes an article againſt our reaſon, is immediately againſt our conſcience ; for 
reaſon and conſcience dwell under the ſame rovf, and eat the ſame portions of 
meat, and drink the ſame chalice : The authority of Scripture is ſuperindu- 
ced, but right reaſon is the eternal word of God ; The kingdome of God that is 
within z and the beſt portions of Scripture, even the Law of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which in moral things is the eternal law of Nature, is written in our hearts, is 
reaſon, and that wiſdome to which we cannot chooſe but aſſent, and theretore in 
whatſoever he goes againſt his reaſon, he muſt needs goe againſt his conſci- 
ence, becauſe he goes againſt that, by which he ſuppoſes God id intend to 
govern him, reaſon not having been placed in us as a ſnareand a temptation. 
but as a light and a ſtarre to lead us by day and night. It is no wonder thar 
men maintain abſurd propoſitions, who will not hear great reaſon againſt 
_ but are willing to take excuſes and pretences for the juſtification of 
them. 
2. This1s not to be underſtood, as if God could doe nothing but what 
we can with our reaſon comprehend or know how. For God can doe every 
thing, bur we cannot underſtand every thing : and therefore infinite things 
there are, owmay be,which our reaſon cannot maſter ; they are above our un- 
derſtanding, bur are to be entertained by faith. It is not to be ſaid or belee- 
ved that God can doe what right reaſon ſays cannot be: but it muſt be ſaid and 
belceyed that God can doe thoſe things to which our underſtanding cannot by 
all its powers miaiſtred here below, attain. For fince God is omnipotenr, 
unleſs we were omniſcient, we could not underſtand all that he can doe; bur 
although we know but little, yet we know ſome propoſitions which are 
truths taught us by God, and they are the meaſures whereby we are to ſpeak 
and beleeve concerning the works of God. x 


For it 15 to be conſidered, whatſoever is above our underſtanding, is not 
aganſt it : ſupra and ſecundum may conſiſt together in ſeveral degrees : Thus 
we underſtand theDivine power of working miracles,and we belceve and know 
God hath done many : and although we know not how our dead bones ſhall 
live again, yer our reaſon tels us, that it is within the power of God to effe& 
It; andthercfore our faith need not be troubled to beleeve it. Bur if a thing 
be againſt our underſtanding, it is againſt the work of God, and againſt a truth 
of God, and therefore is no part, and it canbe no effeR of the Divine power : 
Many things in nature are above our underſtanding, and no wonder if man 


' things in grace are ſo too ; The peace of God paſſeth all underſtanding, yet we feel 


ſomething of it, and hope for more, and long forall, and beleeve what we yer 
cannot perceive, Burt I conſider further : 


There 
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There are ſome things in reaſon which are certainly true, and ſome things: 
which reaſon does infallibly condemne : our bleſſed Saviours argument was 

certain,. A ſþirit hath not fleſh and bones as ye perceive me to have therefore 1 

am no ſpirit : and S. Fohas argument was Certain, That which we have ſeen with 

our eyes, and heard with our ears, and which our hands have handled of the word 

of life, that we preach, that is, we are to belecve what we ſec and hear and &el ; 

and as this is true in the whole Religion, (o it is true in every article of ir. If 

rieht ſenſe and right reaſon tell. us clearly, that is, tell us ſo that there is no' ab- 

ſurdneſs, or contradiction, or uareaſonablenels in it, we are to belceve it, as we 

are to beleeve God ,, and if an Angel from heaven ſhould tell us any thing: - 

againſt theſe propoſitions, I doc not doubt but we would rejet him. Now = 
if we inquire what things are certainly true or falſe; I muſt anſwer that in the : 
firſt place I reckon, prime principles and contradiions. In the next place, 

thoſe things which are manifeſtly abſurd : bur if ir be asked further, which 

things are manifeſtly abſurd, and what it is to be manifeſtly abſurd * there can. 

no more anſwer be given to this, then to him who asks, how ſhall I know whe- 

ther I am in light or in darkneſs * If therefore itbe poſfible for men to dote in 

ſuch things as theſe, their reaſon is uſcleſs in its greateſt force and higheſt 

powers: It muſt therefore be certain, that if the parts of a contradiRion, or 

a right reaſon be put in bar againſt a propoſition, it muſt not prerend to be an. 

article of faith ; and to pretend Gods omnipotency againſt it, is to pretend his 

power againſt his truth? God can deliver us from our enemies, when to hu- 

mane reaſon it ſeems impoſſible, that is, when we are deſtitute of all natural 

help, and proper cauſes and probabilities of eſcape, by what we ſee or feel ; thar 

is, when it & impoſsible 10 men, it may be poſstble with God, but then the faith 

which belceves that God can doe it, is alſo very right reaſon: andif we hope 

he will doe it, there is more then faith in it, but there is nothing in it beyond 

reaſoa, except love alſo be there. | 


47- 


439. Thereſultisthis: T1. Our reaſon is below many of the works, and below 
all the power of God, and therefore cannot perccive all that God hath, or 
can, or will doe, no more then an Owl can ſtarc upon the body of the Sun, or 
rel us what ſtrange things are in that immenſe globe of fire. But when any thing = 
that is poſſible is revealed, reaſon can conſent, but if reafon cannot conſent 
to it when it is told of it, thenit is nothing, it hath nobeing, it hath no poſſi- 
bility ; wharſocver is in our underſtanding is in being : for that which is nor, 
is not intelligible, and to what reafon cannot conſent, in that no being can be 
{uppoſed. | . 

49- P Not onely what is impoſſible to reaſon is poſſible in faith, but if any 
thing be really abſurd or unreaſonable, that is, againſt ſome truth, in which 
humane reaſon is really inſtructed, that is a ſufficient preſumption againſt a 
propoſition, that it cannot be an article of faith, For even this very thing (I 
mean) an avoiding of an abſurdity, or an inconvenience, is the onely meaſure 
and rule of interpreting very many places of Scripture. For why does not 
every Chriſtian pull out his right eye, or cut off his hand, and leg, that he 
mighr-enter into heaven halt and blinde © why doe not we belceve that Chriſt 
is a door, and a vine, anda ſtone, ſince theſe things are dogmatically affirmed 
in Scripture ? but that we expound Scriptures as we confute them who deny 
principles, by declaring th:t ſuch ſenſes, or opinions introduce evil and fooliſh 
conſequents, againſt ſome other truth in ſome faculty or other in which hu- 
mane reaſon is rightly taught. Now the meaſure and the limir of this, is 
that very thing which is the caſon of this, andall the preceding diſcourte, 
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; one truth cannot be againſt another ; if therefore your opinion or interpretation 
be againſt a truth, it is talſe, and no part of faith. A commandement cannot-be 
againſt a revelation, 2 privilege cannot be againſt a promile, a threatring 
cannot mean againſt an article, a right cannot be againſt a duty; for all reaſon, 
and all right, and all truth, and all faith, and all commandements arc from 
God, and therefore partake of his #x#ty and his ſizplictty. 


FO. 3. This is to be enlarged with this advice, that in all-queſtions of the ſenſe 
of Scripture, the ordinary way 1s to be preſumed before the extraordinary, 
and if the plain way be poſlable, and reaſonable, and uſetul, and the extra- 
ordinary of no other uſe, bur to make wonder and ſtrangenels to the belcet 
of the underſtanding, we are to preſume for that, and to let this alone, becauſe 
chat hath the advantage of reaſon, it being more reaſonable that God will 
keep the methods of his own creation, and bring us to him by ways with 
which we are acquainted, and by which we can better underſtand our way to 
him, then that he will doe a miracle to no purpoſe, and without neceſſity; 
God rever doing any thing for the oſtentation, but very many things tor the 
manifeſtarion of his power, for his wiſdome and his power declare each other, 
and in every thing where he ſhews his mightineſs, he alſo ſhews his wiſdome, 
that is, he never does any thing without great reaſon, And therefore the Ro- 
mans doGrine of the holy Sacrament ſuffers an intolerable prejudice, becauſe 
it ſuppoſes daily heaps and conjugations of miracles, wholly ro no purpoſe ; 
fince the real body can be taken by them to whom it does no good; and all 
the good can be conveyed to us, tnough the body be onely taken in a ſpiri- 
rual ſenſe ; all the good being conveyed by moral inſtruments, and to ſpiritual 
efftet; and therefore the ordinary way, and the ſenſe which the Church of 
England gives, is infinitely to be preferred, becauſe it ſuppoſes no violences 
and effects of miracles, no cramps and convulſions to reaſon: and a man may 
receive the holy Sacrament, and diſcourle of all its effe&s, and myſteriout- 
neſles, though he doe not talk like a mad man, or a man going out of his wits, 
and a ſtranger toall the Reaſon and Philoſophy of the world ; and therefore ic 
is remarkable,that there 1s in our faith no article, but what is poſſible to be effe- 
Ced by the ordinary power of God; That a Virgin ſhould conceive is ſo poſ- 
ſible ro Gods power, that it is poſſible in nature lay the Arabians, but how- 
ever,he that made the Virgin out of nothing, can make her produce ſomethin 
out of ſomething : and for the reſurrection of the dead, it is certainly leſs then 
the Creation, and it is like that which we ſee every year, in the reſurreion of 
plants and dead corn, and 1s in many degrees imitable by Art, which can out 
of aſhes raiſe a flower. And for all the other articles of our Creed, they arc 
lo far from being miraculous and ſtrange to reaſon, that the greateſt wonder 
1s, that our belect is ſo fample and facile, and that we ſhall receive ſo great and 
prodigious events hereafter, by inſtruments ſo fitted to the weakeſt capacities 
of men here below. Indeed ſome men have ſo ſcorn'd the ſimplicity of the 
Goſpel, that becauſe they thought it honourable to have every thing ſtrange 
and unintelligible, they have put in devices and dreams of miracles of their 
own, and have ſo explicated them, that as without many miracles they could 
not be verified, ſo without one, they can hardly be underſtood. That which 
1s ealy to reaſon, and moſt intelligible, is more like the plainneſs,and truth,and 
mnocence,and wiſdome of the Goſpe),then that which is bones to Philoſophy, 
and iron to the teeth of babes. | 

51, But thisis to be practiſed with caution ; for every mans reaſon 15 not 
11ght, and cvery mans reaſon is not to be truſted : and therefore, 
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4. As abſurd toolith things are not tobe obtruded, under the pretence ot 
being myſteries,fo neither mult miſtaken Philoſophy,and falſe notices ot things. 
be pretended for reaſon, There are miſtakes on all hands, ſome Chriſtians cx- 
plicate their myſteries, and mince them into lo many minutes, and niceties, 
and ſpeak of them more then they are taught, more then is ſaid in the Scri- 
ptures, or the firſt Creeds, that the article which in its own fimplicity was in- 
deed myſterious, and nor to be comprehended by our dark and lets inſtruted 
reaſon, but yet was not impoſſible co be beleeved, is made impoſſible ro be 
underſtood by the appendages, and expoſed to ſcorn and violences by here- 
ticks and misbelecyers , fois the Incarnation of the Son of God, the myſteri- 
ous Trinity, the preſence of Chriſt in the holy Sacrament. For to long as the 
myſteries are ſignified in ſ1mple, wile, and general terms, reaſon can elpy no 
particular impoſſibilities in them : but when men will explicate what they can- 
not underſtand, and intricate what they pretcnd to explicate, and ſuperinduce 
cw clauſes to the article, and by entring within the cloud, doe leſs (ee the 
lighr, they finde reaſon amazed, where ſhe could eaſily have ſubmitted, and 
clouds brought upon the main article, and many times the body it (elf is ſup- 
poſed to be a phantaſm, becauſe of its tinſel and fairy dreſſing: and on the other 
{ide, he that would examine an article of faith, by a propoſition in Philoſophy, 
muſt be careful that his Philoſophy be as right as he pretends. For as it will 
be hard to expe, that right reaſon ſhould ſubm't to a falſe article, upon pre- 
rence it is revealed, fo it will be as hard to diſtruſt an article, becauſe it is againſt 
a falſe propoſition, which TI was taught in thoſe Schools of learning who ſpeak 
things by cuſtome, or by chance, or becauſc they are taught, and becauſe rhey 
are not ſuffered to be examined. Whoever offers at a reproof of reaſon, mult 
be ſure that he 1s right in the article, and thac muſt be upon the ſtrength of 
ſtronger reaſon ; and he that offers by reaſon to reprove a pretended article, . 
muſt be ſure his teaſon muſt be greater then the reverence of that pretenſion. 
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And therefore holy Scriptures command us in thoſe caſes to ſuch pur- 
poſes, as not onely teach us what to doe in ir, but alſo confirm the main inquiry; © 
for therefore we are commanded to ?ry all things : Suppoſe that be meanc thac 
we try them by Scriptures; how can we ſo try them, but by comparing line 
with line, by conſidering the conſequents of cveiy prerence, the analogy of 
faich, the meaſures of juſtice, the laws of nature,effential right, and prime prin- 
ciples 2 andall this is nothing but by making our faith the /imit of our reg/on, in 
matters of duty to God; and reaſon the miniſter of faith, and things that con- 
cern our duty. The ſame is intended by thoſe other words of another Apoſtle, 
Beloved, beleeve not every ſpirit, but try if the ſpirits beof God, how can this be 
tried by Scripture ? yea; but how if the Queſtion be of the ſenſe of Scri- 
pture, as it is generally at this day £ Then it muſt be tricd by ſomething ex- | 
trinſecal to the Queſtion, and whatſoever you can call to judgement, reaſon 2 
muſt ſtill be your Soficitor and your Advocate and your Fxage ; onely reafon |; 
is not always the Law, ſometimes it is, for ſo our bleſſed Saviour was pleaſed 
ro (ay, Why of your ſelves doe you nat judge that which s reaſonable? for lo It |, vu, q 
22/0" there is uſed, that whichis fitting and conſonant to reaſon; and in pro- . 
portion to this it was, that ſo nauch of the Relig on of Jetus was clothed with | F 
Parables, asif the theoremes and propoſitions themſelves were clothed with 
fleſh and bloud, and converſed after the manner of men, to whom reaſon is the 
Law, and the Rule, the Guide and the Judge, the meaſure of good and evil for 
rhis life, and for that which is ro come. The conſequent is this : 
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He that ſays thus, This doctrine is againſt the word of God, and therefore it 
+ abſurd and againſ! reaſen, may as 1t fals out fay true ; but his propoſition will 
ie of no uſe, becauſe reaſon 15 before revelation, and that this is revealed by 
God, wuſt be proved by reaſon. Bur, 


5 4. Hethat ſays, This 7s abſurd, or this is againſt reaſon, therefore this is againſt 
the word of God, if he ſays true inthe antecedent, ſays true in the conſequent, 
and the 1gument is uſetul in the whole, it being the beſt way to interprer dit- 
ficult Scriptures, and to eſtabliſh right ſenſes, and ro confute confident here- 
fies. For when both fides agree that theſe are the words of God, and the qu c- 
ſtion ot faith is concerning the meaning of the words, nothing is an article of 
faith, or a part of the religion, bur what can be proved by reaſons to be the ſenſe 
and intentions of God. Reaſon is never to be pretended againſt the clear 
ſenſe of Scripture, becauſe by reafon it is that we came to percetve that to be 
the clear ſenſe of Scripture. And againſt Reaſon, reaſon cannor be preten- 
ded ; but againſt rhe words of Scripture produced in a queſtion, there may be 
oreat cauſe to bring reaſon ; tor nothing ſeems plainer then thoſe words of 

| S. Fames, Above all things my brethren, ſwear n#t at all ;, and yet reaſon inter- 
poſes and tels us, that plain words muſt not be underſtood againſt plain rea- 
ſon and plain neceſſity: Forit oaths before Magiſtrates were not permitted 
and allowed, it were neceflary to examine all men by torture z and yer neither 
ſo could they ſo well be ſecured of truth as they can by ſwearing. Whar is 
more plain then the words of S. Paul ? veupwours mw juin v ſms 6 + Yis, 
mortify or kill your members, that are upon the earth; and yet reaſon tels us, thar 
we mult not hurt or deſtroy one limb, and where eyer the effe& would be 
intolerable, there the ſenſe is ſtill unreaſonable ; and therefore not a part of 
faith, ſo long as it is an enemy to reaſon, which is the elder fiſter, and the 
guide and guardian of the yonger. 


55. For as when the Tables of the Law were broken by Moſes, God would 
make no new ones, but bade Moſes provide ſome ſtones of his own, and he 
would write them over: (0 it is in our Religion, when God with the finger 
of h's Spirit, wiites the Religion and the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt, he writes them 
in the tables of our reaſon, that 1, #2 the tables of our hearts, Homo cordatus, 2 
wiſe, rational man, ſober, and humble, and diſcurſive hath the beſt faith, bur 

| the am (2s S. Paul cals them) the unreaſonable, they are ſuch who have ns 
Rom.r2.s, faith, a Theſſ.3.2: For the Chriſtian Religion is called by S. Paul Aoywwy Aa- 
Ee eel reaſonable worſhip 3, and the word of God is called by S. Peter Ae 
Puwiney ad ohov, the reaſonable and uncrafty milk , itis full of reaſon, but it hath 
no tricks, it is rational,but net crafty, it is wiſe and holy : And he that pretends 
thae are ſome things 1n our Religion, which right reaſon cannot digeſt and ad- 
-mir, makes it impoſſible to reduce Atheiſts, or to convert Jews and Heathens: 
But if reaſon invites them in, reaſon can entertain them all the day. 
And now to the arguments brought againſt the uſe of reaſon; the anſwers 
may cally be gathered from the premiſes : 


30 To thefirſt Ianſwer, That reaſon is the eye of the ſoul :n all things, natu- 


ral, moral and religious; and faith is the light of that eye, in things pertaining 
to God, for itis true, that xaturall reaſon cannot teach vs the things of God, 
chat is, reaſon inſtruRed onely by this world, which S. Paul cals the natural 
7147, Cannot Giſcern the things of the Spirit, for they are ſpiritually diſcerned : 
chat 1s, that they are taught and perceived by the aids of Gods Spirit, by reve- 
| lation 
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lation and divine aſſitances and grace: but though natural reaſon cannot, yer 
it is falſe ro ſay that reaſon cannot ; for reeſon illuminated can perceive the things 
of God, that is, when reaſon is taught in thar faculty, under that Maſter, and | 
by rhoſe rules which are proper for ſpiritual things, then reaſon can doe all 
its intentions, 
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57. To the ſecond I anſwer, that therefore bumility and piety are the beſt _ 
diſpoſitions, to the underſtanding the ſecrets of the Goſpel : | 
1. Becauſe theſe doe remove thoſe prejudices and obſtructions which are - 
bars and fetters to reaſon ; and the humble man does beſt underſtand, becauſe 
the proud man will not inquire, or he will not labour, or he will not under- 
ſtand any propoſition that makes 1t neceſſary for him to lay aſide his imploy- 
: ment or his vanity, his intereſt or his vice. 
2, Theſe are indeed excellent diſpoſitions ro underſtanding, the beſt 
moral inſtruments, but not the beſt natural : It you are to diſpute againſt a Heg- 
then, a good reaſon w!il ſooner convince him then an humble thought; If you 
bt ro convert a few, an argument from the old Prophets is better co him then 
three or tour aRs of a gracious comportment. 
3- Sometimes by way of blefſing and reward. God gives underſtanding 
to good perſons, whichto the evil he denies, bur this which effects any thing 
by way of Divine bleſſing, 1s not to be ſuppoſed the beſt natural inſtrumear, 
Thus the Divines ſay that the fire of hell ſhall corment ſouls, r49quam inſ{ru- - 
mentum Divine voluntatis, as the inſtrument in the hand of a voluntary, and 
almighty agent, but not as a thing apportioned properly to ſuch an event, for 
the worm of conſcience is mere apt to that purpoſe. | 
4. And when we compare az with may, 10 it 1s true that the pious man @ 
ſhould be ſooner inſtructed then the impious, ceteris paribzs, but if we compare 
diſcourſe and piety,reaſon & humility, they excel each other in their ſeveral kinds, 
as wooll is better then a diamond,and yer a diamond is to be preferred before a 
bag of wool ; they operate to the {ame purpoſe of underſtanding in ſeveral . 
manners: And whereas it is ſaid in the argument, that the doitrine of the Croſs 
was fooliſhneſs to the Greeks, it 1$ true, bur nothing to the preſent queſtion. For 
therefore it was fooliſhneſs tothem, becauſe they had not been tanght in che 
ſecrets of God, they were not inſtructed how God would by a way ſo con- 
| trary to fleſh and bloud, cauſe the ſpirits of juſt men to be made perfeR. . 
| And they who were wiſe by Plato's Philoſophy, and onely well $kill'd in 4r4- 
fotle, could doe nothing in the Schools of Feſws, becauſe they were not in- 
/ ſtructed in thoſe truths by which ſuch proceedings were to be meaſured ; but 
ſtill, reaſon is the great wheel, though according as the motion was fntended, -. 
new weights muſt be proportioned accordingly. 
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58. The third objeQiion preſſes upon the point of duty, and becauſe the Scri- 
pture requires obedience of underſtanding, and ſubmitting our moſt impe- 
rious faculties, therefore reaſon is to be excluded : To this I anſwer, that we 
muſt ſubmit oar underſtanding to God, is very true, but that is onely when 
God (peaks. But becauſe we heard him not, and are onely told that God did 
ſpeak, our reaſon muſt examine whether it be fir tobelecve them that tell 

us ſo, forſome men haye ſpoken falſly, and we have great reaſon to beleeve 

P God, when all the reaſon1in the world commands us to ſuſpe& the offerings 

tO of ſome men : and although we ought for the greateſt reaſons ſubmit to God, 

yet we muſt judge and diſcern the ſayings of God, from the pretences of men 3 

and how that can be done without uſing our reaſon in the inquiries of Reli- 

gion. 
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9i01 is not yet diſcovered, but for the obedience of underſtanding, it conſiſts 
in theſe Particulars. 


The paiticulars in which obedience of Wnderſtanding confiſts. 


©J9, 1. Thatwe ſubmit to God onely and notto man; that is, to God where 
* ever it appears reaſonable to be belecved rhat he hach ſpoken, but never to 
man unleſs he hath authority from reaſon or religton tro command our con- 
formity- ; 7 
Go, 2. That thoſe things which by the abuſe and pretence of reaſon are | 
paſled into a fiitious and uſurped au hority,make no part of our Religion; for 
becauſe we are commanded to ſubmirc our underſtanding to God, therefore 
ve muſt call no man Maſter upon earth; theretore ir 4s certain that we muſt 
not belceve the reports or opinions of men againſt a revelation of God. He 
that communicates with holy bread onely, and gives not the chalice to all 
Gods people that require the holy Communion, does openly adhere to a fond 
cuſtome and authority of abuſed men, and leaves the expreſs, cleareſt, | 
undeniable inſtitution of God. | 


61. 3. When reaſon and revelation ſeem to diſagree, let us ſo order our ſelves 
that ſo long as webelecve this to be a revelation, no pretence of reaſon may 
change our beleef from ir: if right or ſufficient reaſon can perſwade us that 
this is not a revelation, well and good , bur if reaſon leaves us in the actual 
perſwaſion that it is ſo, we muſt torce our reaſon to comply with this, ſince 
no reaſon does force us to quit this wholly ; and if we cannor quit our rea- 
ſon or {-risfie it, let us carry our (elves with modeſty, and confeſs the reve- 
Jation, though with profeſſioa of our ignoragce and unskilfulneſs to recon- 
cile the tivo litgants. 


62, 4: That whatſoever is clearly and plainly told us,we obey it,and reſt in it, 

_ and not meaſure it by the rules of folly and weak Philoſophy, or the ſayings 

of men in which error may be ingredient; but when things arc unequal, thar 

is, when we can doubt concerning our reaſon, and cannot doubr concerning 
the revelation, we make no queſtion but preterre this before har. 


63. 5. Thatinparticular inquiries, we ſo order our ſelves as to make this the 
general meaſure, that we never doe violence to the word of God, or ſuſpe&t 
that, bur reſolve rather to call our ſelves liars, then that Religion ſhould re- 
ceive detriment z and rather quit our arguments then hazard an article; that 
is, that whep all things are equal, we rather preferre the pretence of revela- 
tion, then the pretences of realon , for the reyerence of that and the ſuſpicion 
of this, Beyond this we can doe no more. 


64+ Tothe fourth I anſwer, that it is true, reaſon is fallible, or rather to ſpeak 
properly, ratzocination, or the uſing of reaſon is ſubj:& to abuſe and decepti- 
on; tor reaſon it ſelf is not fallible : bur if reaſon, that is, reaſonings be fal- 
lible, ſoarethe pretences of reyelation ſubject to abuſe ; and what are we 
now thenearer 4 Some reaſons are but probable, and ſome are certain and 
confell:J, and fo iris in the ſenſe of Scriptures, ſome areplain and need no 
interpreter, noGiſcourſe, no art, no reaſonings to draw out their ſenſe ; but 
miny are intricate and obſcure, ſecret and myſterious; and to uſe a fallible 
reaſoning to draw out an obſcure and uncertain ſenſe of Scripture, is ſeme- 


umes 


Gf, 


66, Theſixth Objection complains of them that by weak reaſonings lole their : 


67. 
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CHaP.2. 


or Sure ( onſcience. 


times the beſt way we have, and then we muſt make te beſt of it we can: but. 


the uſe of reaſoning is not onely ro finde out truth the beſt we can, but ſome. 


times weare as ſare of ir; as of light ; but then and always our reaſon (ſuch as 


it is) muſt lead us into ſuch proportions of faith as they can: according as our 
reaſon or motives are, ſo ordinary is the degree of our faith. 


To the fifth I need give no other anſwer but thus, that it confeſles the 
main queſtion : For if this be the greateſt reaſon in the world, Go4 hath ſaid it, 
therefore it #s true, it follows, that all our faith relies upon this one reaſon ; 
but becauſe this reaſon is of no uſe to us till the minor propoſition be proved, 
and that it appear that God hath ſaid ir, and that in the inquiry after that, we 


are to uſe all our reaſon ; the conſequent is, that in the firſt and laſt, reaſon 
lends legs to faith, and nothing can be wiſely deleeved, but what can by ſome. 


rational inducement be proved. As for the laſt propotition in the objeRion, 


This ts againſt Scripture, therefore it is abſurd and unreaſonable, 1 have already \ 


made it appear to be an imprudent and uſeleſs affirmative, 


Religion, but this is nothing againſt right reaſoning : For becauſe Mountebanks 
and old women kill men by vile Phy 
courſes of Phyſicians cannot miniſter to health  halt-witted people talk 


2gainſt God, and make objeRions againſt Religion, and themſelves haye not 


wit or will enough to anſwer them and they intending to make reaſon to be the 
poſitive aud affirmative meaſure of Religion,are wholly miſtaken,and abuſe them- 


ſelves and others. 2. Weare not to exaRtevery thing in Religion according 


to our weak reaſonings ; but whatſoever is certain in reaſon, Religion cannot 


contradict that ; but whar is uncertain, or imperfect, Religion oftentimes does 


inſtru and amend it. But there arc many myſteries of Religion contrary to 


reaſon,corrupted with evil manners,and many are contrary toreaſon,corrupted 


with falſe propoſitions; now theſe men make objections, which upon their 
own principles they can never anſwer : bur that which ſeems impoſſible to vi- 


cious perſons is reaſon to good men, and that which children and fools can- * 


not anſwer, amongſt wiſe men hath no difficulty ; and tec ignorant, and the un- 
ſtable, wreſt ſome Scriptures to ther own damnation : but concerning the new 
Atheiſts that pretend ro wit, it is not their reaſon, but their want of reaſon that 


makes them ſuch, for if cither they had more learning, or did beleeve them- 


ſelves to have leſs, they could never be Atheiſts, 


Tothe laſt T anſwer, that it is reaſon we ſhould hear reaſon whereever we 
finde it, if there be no greater evil brought by the teacher then he can bring 
good ; But if an hererick preaches good things, it is not always lawful to hear 
them, unleſs when weare out of danger of his abuſes alſo. And thus truth 
from the devil may be heard, if we were out of his danger; but becauſe he 
rels truth toevil purpoſes, and makes wiſe ſayings to become craft, it is not 
ſafe to hear him. 2, But beſides this, alchough it is lawful to beleeve a truth 
which the devil tels us, yet it is not lawful to goe to School to the devil, or to 
make inquiries of him, becauſe he that does ſo, makes bim his Maſter, and gives. 
ſomething of Gods portion to Gods enemy. As for Judicial Aſtrology and 
Genethliacal prediftions, for my part I therefore reprove them, not becauſe 
their reaſon is againſt Religion, for certainly it cannot be; bur becauſe I think 
they have not reaſon enough in what they ſay ; they goce upon weak principles 
which they cannot prove ; they reduce them to praftice by Wy me- 

diums : 


ick, therefore is it true, that the wiſe diſ-_ 
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diums: [hey raw concluſicns with artleſs and unskiltul heads, they argue 
about things with which they have little converſation, they cannot hg (cien- 
tifical progreſs 1n their proteſſon, but out of greedineſs to doe ſomet os they 
uſually, ac lcaſt are juſtly ſuſpeRed to rake in auxiliaries from the ſpirits of 
Darknels; they have always ſpoken umcertainly, and-moſt part falfly ; and 
have always lived ſcandalouſly in their profeſſion: they have by all Re- 
ligions bcen cried down, truſted by none but tools, and ſuperſtitious people z 
and therefore although the art may be very lawful, if the ſtarres were upon the 
earth, or the men were in heaven, if they had skill in what they profeſs, and 
reaſon'in all their pretences, and after all that their principles were certain, and 
that the ſtarres did really ſignify future events, and rhat thoſe events were nor 
overruled by every thing in heaven and in earth, by God, and by our own 
will and wiſdome, yer becauſe here is ſo little realon, and leſs certainty, and no- 
thing but confidence and illufion, therefore it is that Religion permits them 
not; and ir is not the reaſon in this arr, that is againſt Religion, but the folly or 
the knavery of ir, and the dangerous and horrid conſcquents, which they fee] 
that run a whoring after ſuch Idols of imagination. 


—_W____ 
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A judgement of nature, or inclination, 1s not ſuttici- 
ent to make a ſure Conſcience. 


ning 


hy ReEcauſe this Rule is of good uſe, not onely for making judgement concer- 


g rhe ſtares of ſome men, bur alſo in order ro many practices, ir will 
not be-loſt labour to conſider, that there are.three degrecs of practical judge- 
ment. | 

The firſt is called an inclination, or the firſt natural conſonancy between 
the faculty or diſpoſition of man, and ſome certain ations, All men are na- 
turally pitiful in ſome degree, unleſs the:r nature be lameand imperfe@ : As 
we ſay all men naturally can (ce, and it is true, if they have good eyes : ſo all 
men naturally are pititul, un!els chey have no bowels: But ſome more, ſome 
leſs. And theretore there 1s in their natures a conveniency, or agree ng betiycen 
their diſpoſitions and acts of charity, In the firſt or loweſt ſort there is an apt- 
neſs tozt. 2. Inthe ſweeter and better natures there is a virtual charity, 3, But 
In thoſe thac conſider and chooſe, and obſerve the Commandemenr, or the 
proportions of right reaſon, there is in theſe onely a formal, deliberative, com- 
pound or prattical judgement. 


Now concerning the firſt ſort, that is, the natural diſpoſition or firſt propen- 
ſity, it is bur a remore diſpoſition towards 4 rieht conſcience and 4 prattical judge- 
ment; becauſc it may be reſcinded, or diverted by a thouſand accidents, and is 
nothing elſe bur a relique of the ſhipwrack which Adam and all the world have 
mace, and may paſs into nothing 3s ſuddenly as it came. He that ſees two 
Cocks tight. chou»h he have nv intereſt in either, will aſſiſt one of them ar 
leaſt by an iieffective pity and deſire : bur this paſſes no turther then to na- 
rural efieRs, or the changes or affeftions of a load-ſtone zi may produce ſome- 
th.ng ia nature, but nothing in manners. 


4. Concerning the {cond, that is, a virtual judgement, that is, a natural inclina- 


ti0n paſſing forth into habit or cuſtome,and delight in che actions of ſome ver: 
TUcs 5 
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rues; it is certain that it 15 one parr of the grace of Co, and 2 more promo - 
red and immediate diſpoſition to the vertue of its kince thea the tormer. 
Some men are naturally very mercitul, and ſome are abſtemtous, and fome 
are continent: and theſe in the courle of their lite rake in every argument 
and accidental motive. and tiic dilpolition (wells, and the nature 15 confirm. - 
Bur Rill it is but nature. The man, it may be, is chaſt, becauſe lie hates the 
immodeſty of thoſe addreſſes which prepare to uncleannelſs,; or he loves his. 
uvier , Or fears the accidents of his Enemy-crime; or there was a terro” 


- 


infus'd into him by the fight of a fad ſpeRacle, the evil reward of an adulte. - \ 
rons perſon. 


Tuoſdam machos dum Mugilis intrat. 
Concerning this kinde of virtual judgement, or confirni'd nature, I have two 
things to ſay : | 
1. Thar this yirtual judgement can produce love or hatred to certain 

obje&s, ineffeftive complacencies or Ciireliſhes reſpe&tively, proper antip1- 
thies and averſations trom a whole kinde of obj:&s ; ſuch as was that hatred 
that Tamerlan had to Zercon, or lome men to Cats. And thus much ye can- 
not deny to be produc'd by the operation an\ ſimple apprehenſion of our _ 
ſenſes by pictures and all impreſſions of fancy : Cum opinamur difficile aliquid yiz: aig. 
aut terrivile (atim compatimur. Secundum imaginem autem ſimiliter nos haben as. 4 anima lib, >, 
We finde effeQs and impreiles according to the very images of things we {:c, ** 15% 
and by their prime apprehenſtons ; and therefore much rather- may theſe a1; 
imperati,or more natural and proper effects an affections of will be enter-ain'd 
or produc'd reſpectively. Men at firſt f1ght fall in love with wemen, and that 

ainſt rheir reaſon and reſolution, and counſcl, and intereſt, and they cannot _ 
tielpic; and ſo they may doe with ſome actions of virtue. nd as in the firſt 
caſe they are rather miſerable then w!ctous ; 10 1n this they arerather fortunate 
then vertuors : and they may be commended as we praiſe a fair face, or a ſtrong 
arm, an athlerick health, or 4 good conſtitution ; and it 13 indeed a yery good 
diſpoſition and a facilitation of a yertuous choice, Bur, 


2. This virtual judgement, which is nothing but nature confirms'd by acci- 
dents, is not a ſtate of good by whicha man is acceptable to God. Neither is. 
It 2 ſufficient principle of 2 good life, nor indeed of the ations of its own kinat. 
7. Not of good lite, becauſe it may bein a ſingle inſtance, and it can never 
be inall. The manthatis good natur'd, that is, naturally meek, and loving, goes 
the furtheſt upon this account ; but without the conjunCtion of other vertucs 
It is a great way off from that good ſtate whither naturally ir can but end 
and incline : and we ſee fome good things are made to ſerve ſome evil ; 
and by temperance, and a moderate diet, ſome preſerve their health, chat they 
may not preſerve their chaſtity : and they may be habitually proud, becaute 
they are natarally chaſt : and then this chaſtity is no virtue, but a diſpoſition 
and an aptneſs onely. In this ſenſe that of S. Fames may bes affirmed, He 
that offend: in one, is guilty of all that is, if his inclinations, and his accidentally 
acquir'd habits be ſuch as to admit a mixture, they are not genuine and graci- 
ous : ſuch are theſe that are the effects of a nature fitted towards a particular 
virtue. Ir muſt be a higher principle chat makes an intire piety; nature and 
the habits growing upon her ſtock, cannot doe it. Alexarder was a continent 
Prince, and the captive beauties of Perſia were ſecur'd by it in their Honours ; 
_ by rage he ceſtroyed his friend, and by drunkenneſs he deſtroyed him- 

clf. 
2. But neither {5 this virtual judgement a ſufficient principle of the ations 
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of its cn kinde; for this natural {trength 1s nothing but an uncaſineſs and 
unaptnels to ſuffer by common temprat10ns but place the man where he can 
be tempted, ard tÞis good diſpotition ſecures him nor, becauſe there may 
be ſomething in nature bigoer then It, 


[: remains then, that to the conſtitution of a Right and Sure Conſcience, 


there is requir'd 4 formal |udgement, that is, a deliberation of the underſtanding, 


and a choice of the wi l, rat being inſtructed, and the inclined by the grace of 
God : tantoque laudabilior munificentia noſira fore videbatur, quod ad illam non 
impetu quodans ſed conſilio trah:bamur, ſaid Secundius : then it is right and good, 
then when ir is not violent, neceſlary, or natural, but when it 15 choſen. This 
makes a Right and Sure Conſcience, becauſe the grace of God hath an univerſal. 
influence into all the courſe of our actions. For he that ſaid, Doe not kill. ſaid 
alſo, Doc not ſteal : and if he oveys in one inſtance, for that reaſon muſt obey 
in all, or be condemn'd by himſelf, and then the Conſcience is right in the 
principle and fountain, though defil'd in the iſſue and emanation. For he 
that is conde:rin'd by his own Conſcience, hath the law written and the chara- 
Cters ſtill fair, legible, and read ; but then the faulr is in ſomething elle ; 1he 
will is corrupted, The ſumme 1s thus : 


It is not enongh that the Conſcience be taught by nature, but it muſt 
be taugh: by God, conducted by reaſon, made opcrative by diſcourſe, aſſiſted by 
choice, inſtructed by laws and ſober principles : and then it is Rizht, and it 
may be Sure, | 
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VVhen two motives concurre to the detetmination 
of an: action, whereof one 1s vertuous, and the 
other ſecular, a Right Conſcience is not preju- 
dic'd by that mixture. 


E that faſts to puniſh himſelf for his ſins, and at the ſame time intends 

his health, though it will be very often impoſſible for him to tell himſelf 
which was the final and prevailing motive and ingredient into the perſwaſion 
yet 1t is no detriment to his conſcience ; the religious motive alone did ſut- 
fice to make it to be an a ofa good conſcience; and if the m.x ure of the 
other could change this, it could not be lawful to uſe, or in any dcoree to be 
perlwaded by the promiſes of thoſe temporal bleſſings which are recorded ia 
both Teſtameats, and to which there is a natural defire, and proper iuclina- 
U0n. But this allo 1s with ſome diffecence, 


2. It the ſecular ingredient be the ſtronger, it is in the ſame devree as it 
prevails over the vertuous or religious, 4 diminution of the worthinels of the 
action ; bur if ic bea ſecular bleſſing under a promiſe, it does not alter the 
whole kinde of the aftion. The reaſon is this: Becauſe whatever God hath 
promiſed, 1S therefore deſirable and good, becauſe he hath promiſed ir, or he 
hath promiſed it becauſc it is of it {elf cood, and uſeful ro us; and therefore 
waatever we may innocently defire, we may innocently intend : bur if ic be 


mingled 
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mingled. WIC 4 \ rel 10uS and ſpit icul intcreſt, 1t 0! aghe not wo f1t dowa in the 
higheſt place, becauſea more worchy 1s thee preſenr, leſt we be found to 
be paſſionate for the things of this lite, and tndiftete wr for God and for Reli- 
—_ 

7 If the ſecular or temporal ingredient be not under 2 promile, and yet 
be - pi1me : 2nd chi:t motive, the whole caſe is altered the CORi{Cicnce 1Snot. 
right, It 15 natural inclination, 19! couſctence if !5 fenle or intereſt, xt Mi * He. 
chat oives alms with a purpoſe to plcaſe his Prince, who 1s charitable and reli- 
gi0us, although his purpoſe be innocent, yet bc cauſeit is an end wit: oh Goa 
hath not encouraged by propounctag it as a reward of charity, the whole de- 
Lberation 1s turn "4 to be.a ſecular action, and paltes w irhout a reward. Our : 
bleſſed Saviour hath by an inſtance ot his own, determin'd this cale. 1'hen thow 
makeſt a feaſt call no: the rich, who can make thec recompence, bit ca/l the peor, 
and thou {halt have reward in heaven, To call the rich ro a feaſt 1s no fin, but 
to call them is to loſe the reward of charity, by changing the whole naty A of 
the aRion from charity to cvility, from Relig10n to prudence, 


And this hath no other exception or variety in it, but when the mixture is 
of a thing that is ſo purely zatural, thar it is alſo neceſſary * Thus ro ea: upon 2. 
feſtival day to ſatisfy a long hunger, ro be honeſtly 1mployed ro pet a OY 
doe not ceafe to be religious, though that which 1s temporal be the firſt 1:4 
the greateſt cauſe of the aRion or undertak nz. But the reaſon of this diftc- 
rence (if any be apprehenced} 1s becaule th.s natural end 5 alſo a duty, and 


tacitly under a promile. 


2: uſually requir'd, that all thacenter into the holy Oftices of the Mini- . 
ſte: y ſhould fo prims ly and principally deii2n the glory of God, that all 

other conſiderations ſhould ſcarce be ingredients into the reſolution, and yer: 

if it be inquired how far this 1s obligatory, and obſerve how little it is attended 


£0 in the firſt preparations to the Ordcr, the very necds of moit men will make 
the Queſtion material, 


Gy But I anſwer to the Queſtion, in proportion to the lenſeof the preſent? 

ule. | 

1. Where ever a religious a&t by Gods appointment may ferve 4 temporal 
end and a ſpiritual, toatrend either is lawful ; bur it is ſtill more excellenc, by 
how much preference and greater zeal, we more ſerve the more excellent. 
Therefore although it be better to undertake the ſacred tun&tion wholly for 
ends ſpi.itual, yer it is lawful to enter into it with an aFwal deſign to make that 
calling the means of our natural and neceſlary ſupport. The reaſon is : 


Becauſe it is lawfull to intend what God hath offered and propounded. 
Theend which God hath made, cannot be evil, and therctore it cannot be evi} 
to chooſe that inſtrument to that end, which by Gods appointment is to : 
miniſtzr to that end. Now ſince God hath ordained that they who preach the _ 
Goſpel ſhould live of the Goſpel, it cannot be ualawful to defign that in order to 
__ 

. Tf our temporal ſupport and maintenance be the firſt and immediate 

Ps on, it m:ik:snot the whole undertaking to be unlawful. For all callings, 
and all ſtates, and all actiors, are ro be dire@ted or done to the olory of God ; 
according to that ſaying of S.' Paul, Wh:ther ye eat or arink, or whatſoever ye doe, 
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ice all tothe alory of God : and that one calling ſhould be more for Gocs glory 
tin nober, is by reaton of the matter and imployment z but in every one, 
tor its portion 1/1, Gods glory muſt be the principal, and yet no man que- 
{ons bur ic is Jawtul tor any man to br.ng his {02 up tothe moſt eainful trade, 
# i1 other things there be no obje&t.on: and therefore why this may not be 
the firſt moving confideration in the ſuſcepticn of, or defignation to the calling 
Ecc!ch.ftical, cannot have any realon 1n the nature of the thing : Fot if in 
all things Gods glory mult be the principal end, and yet in ſome Callings the 
temporal advantage 1s the firſt mover, then it may beſo in all; rhe intention 
of Gods glory notwithſtarGing : for if it hinders not in that, 1t hinders not 
in //:s, But yer, 


3. It is a great imperfedion aQually to think of nothing but the tempo- 
ral advantages, of which God hath in that Calling made proviſions; bur I 
ſay, it is not aiways a fin to make them the firſt mover in the deſigning rhe 
perion 10 that Cali ng, 


WY 


But therefore this is onely tolerable in thoſe perſons, who at great Ciſtance 
defign the Calling z as when they firſt ſtudy ro make themſelves capable of 
it, then it is tolerable, becauſe they are bound to provide for themſelves in all 
juſt ways, and ſtanding ar ſo great diſtances fromiir, cannot benold the beau. 
tics which are 7» 7ntertort demo; the duty which is on them, 15 to doe that 
which is their proper work, ihit is, to fit themſelves with abilities and skill to 
conduct it, and therefore their intention muſt be fitted accordingly, and move 
by the moſt power ful and prevailing motive, fo it be lawful: He thar applics 
hunſelt to lezra letters, hath an intention proporrionable to his perſon and ca- 
pacity when he firſt cnters, and as he grows in powers, ſo mult he allo in pur- 
pos; {o that is he puilcs on to pertection, he may alto have intentions more 
noble and moze pe.te& : and a man inany Calling may fiſt deſign to ſerve 
that end thar itands next him, and yet when he is poſſeſt of that, look on fur- 
tier to the intentiva of the thing, and 1:s own utineſt capacity. Bur thcre- 
fore, 

I Is 4. \Whocverdocs actually enter into Orcers, muſt take care that his prin- 
cipal cnd be the glory of God, and the good of ſouls. The reaſons are theſe : 


12. 1. Beccaule no man 16 fit for that Office, but he that 1s ſpiritual in his per- 
ſon, as well as his Office : he muſt be a Cefpiler of the world, alight to others, 
2n example to tne flock, a great denier of himſelf,of a celeſtial minde, he muſt 
minde heavenly things ; with which diſpoſitions it cannot conliſt, that he who 
is Called to the lot of God, ſhould place his chict affections in ſecular advan- 
L1LES, 

13. 2. This: thit of which the Apoſtle was a glo:ious precedent, We ſeek 

- Co.1: 4s, #208 yours, but you for the Parents ly up for the children, not children for their Pa- 
"eats : meaning, that between the ſpiritual and the narural paternity, there is ſo 
niuch proportion, that when ir is for the good of the children, they muſt all 
qu:t their temporal advantages ; but becauſe this is to be done tor the ſpiritval, 
it toliows, this muſt be chiet, 


= _ And this I ſuppole 1s allo enjoyned by another Apoſtle, Feeding the flock 
5-2 of God, nat for fl:hy tucre ſake, 4m Deg Sus; that is, but of 4 prompt, ready 


the outward cords of vanity and gain. 
3- The 
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minac; a minde moved by intrintick arguments of fair deſign, not drawn by 
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Car, 
t5. 3. The work of the Calling being principally and immediately for the 
g004 of fouls, and for the glory of God, it cannor be purſued as the nature of 
the work requires, if that be nor principally intended, which is principally to-be 
rocured ; all that which is neceflary in order to it miſt alto be taken care 
of : Thus the Miniſters of Religion may attend their health, and maſtlook to 
their neceſſary ſupport, and may defend themiclves 2gainſt ali impediments of 
their offices in juſt and proportionable ways : but becauſe all theſe have fur- 
ther purpoſes, although they ſtanding neareſt may be firſt regarded by an 
actual care, at ſome times, and in ſome circumſtances, and by attual attentions yer 
habitually, and principally, and conſt antly,- the glory of God, and the good of 
ſouls muſt be in the heart, and in the purpoſe of every action. ' | 


or Stre { onſcience. 7 


6. But the priacipality and ptcheminence of this intention is no otherwiſe 
tobe judged of, etiher by our {elves or others, then by theſe tollowing fignifi- 
Cations. " 

17. 1- No man can in any ſenſe principally, that 1s, as he ovght, intend the 

good of fouls, who' enters into the ſacred Miniſtery wihout thole juſt mea- -_ 

ſures of preparation and diſpoſition, which are required by the Church, and 
the nature of the thing it ſelf; thar is, that he be well inſtructed in the holy. 

Scriptures, and be fit to teach, to exhort, to reprove. For he*'who undertakes 

a work which can ſerve Gods end and his own in ſeveral capacities, and is 

not ſufficiently inſtructed to ſerve the ends of God, itis apparent that whar 

he undertakes 1s for his own end. 


2. His intentions cannot be right, who by any indire& arts does enter, 
for that which does not begin at GoJ, cannot be for God : Now exim ambi- 
tione, wel pretio, ſed probate vite ci diſciplinaram teſtimonio, ad honoris @ Sacer- 
dotii inſignta oportet promover?, ſaid the Emperour Theodoſirvs, He theretore 
who ſymoniacally cnters, fixes his eye and heart upon that which he values . 
to be worth money, not upon the ſpiritual imployment, between which and 
money there can be no more proportion, then between contemplation and a 
Ccartropez they are not things of the ſame nature; and he that comes: inte 
the field with an Elephant, cannot be ſuppoſed to intend to hunt a hare: nei- 
ther can he be ſuppoſed to intend principally the miniſtery of fouls, who 
comes to that office inſtruſted onely with a bag of money. 


i8. 3. He may be ſuppoſed principally to intend the Miniſtery of ſouls, and 
in it the glory of God, who ſo attends to the execution of his office, that it 
doe really and ſufficiently miniſter to the thing. For fince the Calling is by 
God really defigned to that end, and if the Miniſters be not wanting to them- 
{clves, they are ſufficiently enabled and affiſted to thar purpoſe ; he rhar zea- 
louſly and wiſely miniſters in the office, hath given a mott real teſtimony of | 
his fair intention, becauſe he does that thing ſo as thoſe intentions onely can be 
eff.&ed. The thing it ſelf is ſufficient forthe end if God bleſles it ; he there- 
fore that does the thing, does aRtuate the intention of God, and ſanRihes his | 
own £ Bur this is to be underſtood with the addition of the following cqution, 


39> 4. He may be confident that his intentions tor Gods glory and the good 
of ſouls are right and principal, who ſo conjoyns his other lefler ends with 
the condudt of the grea'er, that they ſhall always be made to give place to the 
greater. That's, who ſtill purſues the intereſt of ſouls, and the work of h's 


Miniſtery, when the hopes of maintenance, or honqur, or ſecular regards = | EM 
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oY betiue forcarnalor ſecular regards will either quit or neglect his 
- { js cc1ain, bis carnal or fccular ends were his chick motive and in- 
reptive inthe work, It wis the caſe of Demas v ho was S. Parls Miniſter ard 
work {elow in the fervice of the Goſpel, buthe lefr him, becauſe he lived the 
mel rold; concerning which, it is to be conficered, that this Japſe and re- 
ce Wen of Do from the afhftances of S. Panl, Cid not procecd t:om that luve 

I which S. Je freaks of, and is criminal, and forbidden to 211 
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2 bornderfiood of Inch alove, which to other Chriſfti:ns 1s ror unlawful, 
107 w.5 inthole times eſpecially) inconſiſtent with the duty of Evanoeliſts, 
hoſe creat neceRiifies of the Church: Demrs was a 200d min, but weak in 
I's [pirit, 3nd 260 {cular in his relations, but te returned to his ſtation, and did 
the work of an Evangeliſt, a witle alter, as appears in the Epittle ro the Co- 
 loſsrans and Philemon; but for the prelent he was too blame, For he would 
fecme bs ridlations aid his intereſts with too great a c:ution and diligcnce,and 
leave the othcr, to attend this. Su.h as now aCays 1s roo great cate of our 
eſtates, ſecular negotiations, metchanCizes, C.vil imployments, not miniſtring 
directly unto Religion, andithe advantages of its miniſtration. For our great 
Kino the Lord Jetus, hath given to all Chr.ſtians ſome imployment, bur to 
ſome more. to ſome le(s, and in their own proportion they muſt give a recurn : 
and in a Min ſt:r of te Goſpel, every inorctnation of carefulnets, and every 
exceis of artendance to i{ccular affairs, and every unneceſlary avocation from, 
o ncglect of hs greatwork is cr:iminil, and many things are exceſſes in rhem, 
which are not in others, becauſe the Miniſterial oftice requires more attendance 
and converſation wita fpir-tual things, then that of others. 


- + b 


rſt decir his tation, wen he 1s periecuted, or when he is ror perſecuted, it 
is 100 niuch robe preſume, that he did not begin for God, who for man will 
giuit Gods fe: vice. They that wander till they findea rich (cat, doe all that 
tiicy coe forthe niches of the place, not tor the employment : $1 x0 ubi ſedeas 
locus eff, ft abi ambales, {aid kein the Comedy, th: calling of theie men is 
no: fixed but ambulatory: and if that which fixes them be temporal advan: 
tages, ten that v.hica moved them principally is not ſpiritual employment. 


20 $5. ItevertieM nitler of hoy things, for hope or fear, for g4in or inte- 


For itis conſiderable, that if it beunlawful:o undertake the holy Calling, 
without a Divine vcc:tion to it, then to forſcke it without a Divine permiſſion 
muſt be criminal. He that calls to come, calls to continue, wheite the necd is 
laſing, and the office perpetual. Bur to le-ve the Calling when the revenue is 
gone, to qu. the Altar when it hath no offeting. to let the ſouls wander, when 
they bring no g fts, is to deſpiſe the Religion, and to love onely the fat of the 
lactifices: For the Altar indeed does ſanctity th: gift, butnot the gift the Al- 
tar 2nd he hath bur a Iight opinion of an eternal Crown of glory, or thinks 
Ced bur an ill paymaſter, that will nor doe him ſervice upon the ſtock of his 
Promilcs, and will not feed the flock, though he have no other reward but to 
De icaked in tnecternul Supper of the Lamb : Who are hirelinos, but they 
1No fly when the Wolt comes 2 and woc be to tht Evangeliſt who upon any 
tall be ada the day of Judgement, 71 han, and my fr ee oe 
773, and ye {cd rerass nor Kg ER, 9X Os ON UNE T I nw 
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DuT iNiS 1 tobe underſtood with theſe liberties : 
1, Tratit bend prejudice to thoſe Eccleſiaſticks, who in time of Perſecy- 
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tion, doe fo attend to their Miniſterics, that no material part of ic be omicted, 


or {lightly performed, and yer take from ir ſuch portions of rims as are necel- 


ſary for their labour, or ſupport by any juſt and honeſt imployment, Thus * 


S. Paul wroughtin the Trade of a Tenc-maker, becauſe he would not be a 
burthen to the Church of Coriz:h; and when the Churchis ſtripp'd naked 


of her robes, and the bread of propoſition are ſtoilen from her table by Soul- | 


diers, there is no pcradventure bur the Eccleſiaſtical offices are ſo to be ar- 
tended to, that the natural duty and neceflity be not neglected. 


'2, That itbeno prejudice to Ecclefiaſticks inthe days of peace or war, . 


to change their ſtation trom Biſhoprick ro Biſhoprick, from Church to 
Church, where God, or the Church, where Charity or Neceflity, where 
Prudence or Obedience calls. Indeed ir hath been fiercely taught, that Ec- 
clefiaſticks ought never, -and upon no prerence to deſert their Church, and 
oe to another any more then a man may forſake his wite ; and for this a De- 
cretal of P. Ewariſtus is pretended, and is recorded in the Canon Law. c. Sicut 
wir. Can.7.q.l. Sicut vir non debet adulterare uxorem ſuam, ita nic E piſcopus 


Eccleſiam ſuam, ut illam dimittat ad quam fuit ſacrativs : and therefore when Eu- 


ſebius the Biſhop of Ceſarea was called to be Biſhop of Antioch, he refuſed 
it pertinaciouſly, and for it was highly commended by the Emperour ; and 


S. Hierome in his Epiſtle to Oceans tels, In Nicena Synodo 4 Patribus decretum. 


eſt, ne de alia in aliam Eccleſiam Epiſcopus transferatur, ne virginalis pauperculs 
ſocietate contempia ditioris adultere querat amplex:xs. Something indeed like it 


was decreed by the fifteenth and ſixteenth Canons of the Nicene Councel ; 


and it was an uſual punithment amongſt the holy Primitives, Careat Cathedri 
propria qui ambit alienam. Bur theſe things though they be true andright, yet 
are not a contradictory to the preſent caſe, For, 


1. Euariſtus (it 15 clear) forbad tranſlations and removes from Church to 


Church, ambitus cauſa, tor ambition or covetouſneſs, and therefore it is by - 


him expreſly permitted in their proper caſes and limits; that is, [tm inevita- 
bili neceſSitate, aut Apoſtolica, wel reenlari mutatione} when there is inevitable 
necefſity, or the command and authority of a ſuperiour power: and yet upon 


peruſal of the Decree I finde, that Emariſtivs his intent was, that a Biſhop ' 


ſhould not thruſt his Church from him by way of divorce, and excommunica- 


tion, and take another, as appears not onely by the correiponding part of the - 


Decree,viz. That neither muſt the Church take in another Biſhop or Husband upon 
him to whos already ſhe is eſpouſed; but by the expreſſion uſed in the beginning 
of ir, dimittere Eccleſiam Epiſcopus non debet , and it 1s compared to the adultery 
of a man that puts away his wite, and marries another; andalſo it 6 $2 
more yet by the gloſs, which ſeems to render the ſame ſenſe of it, and wholly 
diſcourſes of the unlawtulneſs ro excommunicate a Church or a City, Iſt the 
innocent ſhould ſuffer with the criminal : for when a Church is excommuni- 
cared, though all thoſe perſons dic upon whom the ſentence fell, yer the 
Church is the ſame under other perſons their ſucceſlors, and therefore all the 


way it does injuſtice, by involving the new ariling innocents, and at laſt is 


wholly unjuſt by including all and onely innocent perſons. But which way 
ſoever ths Decree be underſtood, it comes not home to a prohibition of our 
calc, 

2. As for Euſebius, it is a clear caſe he impoſed upon the good Emperour, 
who knew not the ſecrec cauſe of Euſebius his denial to remove from Ceſarcz 


ro Antioch, For he having engaged the Emperour before time to write in his | 
| bchalf, 
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Aha, that be might be pcrmittec to enjoy that Tiſhoprick, was not willing 
alt, 

to lecm £1: : .O kako 
\ 'ecret favouic of ihe Arrians, and therefore was unwilling to goe to thar 


hunch whete his predeceſior Enſtathines had been famous for oppoling that 


is {+ 
Fa To that of S. Ferome out of the Nicene Council, I anſwer, That the 
pre ibition 1s onely of ſuch, as without authority, upon their own head, for their 
-w1 evil purpoſes, and with 1n;ury to their own Churches did 1t: and of coyerout- 
neſs it 1s; that S. Jerome notes and reproves the practice : To deſpiſe our 
-harge becauſe it is poor, is to love the money more then the ſouls, and there- 
tore this is not £0 be done by any one of his own choice; but it itbe done by 
the command or election of our Superiour,it is to be preſumed it is for the ad- 
vantage of the Church in matter of direct reaſon, or collateral aſſiſtances, and 


theretore hath in itno cauſe of reproot. 


26. And to this purpoſe the whole affair is yery excellently ſtated by the 
14. Canon of the Apoſtles ; 4 biſhop muſt not leave his own Pariſh or Dioceſs, 
and invade that of another man, niſl forte quis cum rationabill cauſa compellatur , 
t171044mm (ui poſort, rhidewn conſtitutus plus lucri conferre, & in cauſa religions ali- 
quid profect us projpicere. If there be a reaſonable cauſe he may ; and the cauſe 
1s reaſonable, 1t by going he may doe more good, or adyantage to Religion : 
b.;t of this he 1s not to be Judge himfelt, bur muſt be judged by his SUperiours ; 
> hoc non a {emetipſo pertentet, ſed multorum Epiſcoporum judicto, & maxima up- 
plication? perficiat - he muſt nor doe it on his own head, but by the ſentence and 
delire of the Bithops, 


7, There nceds no more to be adced tothis, but that if a greater revenue 
be annexed to another charge, and that it be 770m Eccleſie, that the more 
worthy perſon thou!d be advanced hither, to cnable his better miniſteries 
by thoſe tecular aftiſt:nces which cur infirmity recds, there is nothing ro be 
{a:d againſt it, but that if he be the man he is t2ken for, he knows how to uſe 
thole auvantages to Gods glory, and the good of ſou!s, and the ſervices of 
the C hich; andit he cozs fo, his intentions are to be preſumed pure and 
hclv, becaule the good of ſouls 1s the principal. ; 


II Upon the iuppolition of theſe cauſes, we finde that the practice of the 
ancient Biſhops and Clerks in their tranſlations was approved. 0r7zen did firſt 
jerve God in the Church of Alexanaria, afterwards he went to Ceſarea, to 
Antioch, to Tyre, and S. Gregory Nazianzen changed his Epiſcopal See cighr 
times, Nay the Apoſtles themſelves did ſo: 5. Peter was firſt Biſhop of An- 
tzoch, afterwards of Rome - and the neceſſity and utility of the Churches cal- 
led S Par to 2n ambulatory Government and Epiſcopacy, though ar laſt he 
al.0 was fixed at Rome, and he removed Timothy and Tits from Church to 
Church as the necd and uſes of the Church required. But in this, our call 
mult be trom God, or from our Superiours, not from levity or pride, cove- 
touinels, or negligence. Concerning which, who pleaſe further to be ſariſ- 
ted, may read S. Athanaſius his Epiſtle to Dracontius, of old ; and of late, Chy- 
tr.eus in Epiſtelis p 150. & 678. and Conraaus Porta in his Formalia, This 
oncly ; It every man were indiſpenſably tied to abide where he is firſt called 
ro miniſter, thenir were not lawful for an infcriour Miniſter to deſire the 
£004 work of a Biſhop ; which becauſe it is not to be adminiſtred in the Came 
place or charge, according to the univerſal diſcipline of the Church for very 

many 
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many ages, muſt ſuppole thar there can be a reaſonable caule to change our 
charges, becauſe the Apoſtle co:mmends thac deſire which ſuppoſes that 
change. | 

Theſe being the limits and meaſures of the Rule, it would be very good 
if we were able to diſcern concerning the ſecrets of our intentions, and 
the cauſes of ations. Ir 1s rrue, that becauſe men confound their ations 
and deliberations, it will be impoſſible to tell in many caſes what motive is , 
the principal ingredient. Sed ut 1unc communibus magis commodss. quam private Þiin.li.1, .” 
jaitantis ſtudebamus, quum intentionem, effectiumque muneris noſtri vellemus in- 
relligt ;, ita nunc in ratione eaendi, veremur ne forte non aliorum utilitatibus, ſed 
proprie laudi ſerviſſe videamur. It is hard for a wiſe and a gallant man, who 
does publick actions of greateſt worthineſs deſerving honour, to tell certainly 
whether he is more pleaſed in the honours that men doe him, or in the know- 
ledge that he hath done them benefits. But yet in very many caſes, we may 
at leaſt gueſs probably which is the prevailing ingredient, by theſe following 774: *:u'« of 
meaſures ; beſides thoſe which I have noted and applied to a # ſpecizl caſe of i Er pad 
undertaking the calling Eccleſtaſtical, 4 


29. 


Signes of difference, whereby we may in a mixt and complicated mnten-' 
tzon, diſcern which u« the principal meredient. 


1. Whatſoever came in after the determination was made, though it 
adde much the greater confidence, and makes the reſolution ſharper and more 
ative, yet it is not to be reckoned as the prevailing ingredient; for tho:gh ir 
adde degrees, yet the whoſe determination was perfected before. The widow 
Fulvia was opprefſcd by Anilius, ſhe complains to Secundus the Lawyer. He 
conſiders whether he ſhould be Advocate for his friend Attilius, or for the op- 
preſſed Falvia; and at laſt determines on the fide of picty and charity, and 
reſolves to releeve the Widow, but with ſome abatement of his ſpirit and 
confidence, becaule it is againſt his friend: but Charity preyails. As he 
gocs to Court he meets with Caninius, whoglorioufly commends the adyoca- 
tion, and by ſuperadding that ſpurre made his diftidence and imperfect reſolu- 
tion, con” dent and clear. In this cafe the whole ation is to be attributed to 
Piety, not to the love of Fame ;; for this onely added ſome moments, bur that 
made the determination, | 


30. 


31, 2. When thedetermination is almoſt made, and wants ſome weight to 
finiſh ir, whatſoever then ſupervenes and caſts the ſcales, is not-robe accoun- 
red the prevailing ingredient, but that which made moſt in the ſuſpenſion and 
time of deliberation, and brought it forward. Ir is like buying and ſelling : 
not the laſt Maravids that was ſtood upon was the greateſt argument of par- 
ting with the goods z but that farthing added to the bigger ſumme , made it 
bigge enough: and a childs finger may thruſt a load forward, which being 
haled by mighty men ftands ſtill for want of a little aſſiſtance. 


22, 3- Thar is the prevailing ingredient in the determination which is moſt 

valued, not which moſt pleaſes ; that which is rationally preferred, not that 
which delights the ſenſes. If the man had rather loſe the ſenſual then, the in- 
tellectual good, rhough in that his fancy is more delighted, yet this is the 
ſtronger, and greater in the Divine acceptance, though poſſibly in nature it be 
leſs active, becaule leſs pleaſing ro thoſe faculties, which whether we will or 


no, will be very much concernedin all the entercourſes of this life. * He that 
keeps 
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| keeps a fctival in gratituce and ſpiritual joy to cor G od glory,! ahd to give 
Mm thanks, and in the P;EParation tO the action is hugely pleas'd by conlide- 
ring the mulick, the company, the feſt. vity and innocent refreſhments, and in 
his tancy, leaps at 1b4s. but his reſolution walks on by 144, hath not ſpoild the 
reoularity of his Conic.ence by the intertexture of the ſenſual with the ſpiri- 
cual, ſo }ONS AS 10 remains innocent. For though this flames brighteſt, yer the 
other burns hotteſt, and will laſt longer then the other. Bur of this there 1s 
no other ſign, bur that firſt we be infinitely careful ro preſcribe meaſures and 
limits to the ſecular joy, that it may be perfectly ſubordinate ts, and complying 
ith the ſpiritual and religious : and ſecondly, if we are willing to ſuppreſs 
the light flame, rather then extinguiſh the ſolid hire, 


33- 4&4. Thentheholy and pious ingredient 1s overporwred by the mixture of 
the ſecular, when an inſtrument toward the end is choſen more proporcionable 
ro th, then to that, Cecilius ro doe areal not a phantaſtick benefit to his Te- 
nants, erected a Library in his Yi, and promiſed a yearly revenue for their 
childrens education, and nobler inſtitution : And thus farre judgement oughr 
ro be made, that he intended piety rather then fame ; for ro his fame, Plays and 
Spectacles would (as the Roman humour then was) have ſerved better : but 
whea in the acting his reſolution he prais'd that his pious purpoſe, and told 
them he did it for a pious, not a vainglotious end, however the intention 
might be right, this publication was nor right: Bur, when he appointed that 
anniverſary orations ſhould be made in the praiſe of his pious foundation, he a 
lictle too openly diſcovered what was the bigger wheel in that motion. For he 
that ſerves a ſeciet piety by a publick Panegyrick, diſorders the piety by diſ- 
manlirg the ſecret: it may {till be piety, but it will be lefſen'd by the publi- 
cation; though this publication be no otherwiſe crimina), then becauſe it is 

Plin.li.r.p.s, vain, Meminimus quanto majere animo honcſtatis fruttus in conſeientia quam in 
fama reponatur. Sequi enim gloria non appett debet : nec [1 caſu aliquo non ſequa- 
tur, idcirco quod gioriam meruit minus pulchrum eſt : Hi vero qui benefatta ſus 
werbis adoryant, non ideo pradicare quia fecerint, ſed ut predicarcnt, feciſſe credun- 
zur ; which is the very thing which Iafhrm in this particular, If the interme- 
diate or conſequent actions ſerve the collateral or ſecular end, moſt viſtbly it is 


to be ſuppoſed, that this was the greater motive, and had too great an influ- 
ence into the dcliberation, 


34 But becauſe the heart of man is ſo intricate, trifling, and various, in moſt 
caſes it muſt be ſufficient for us to know, that it the mixture be innocent, the 
whole deliberation is ſecurd inthe kinde of ir, and for degrees we muſt doe as 
well as we can. | 

3Js But on the other ſide, if the ſecular end mixt with the ſpiritual, and reli- 
gious, the juſt and the honeſt, be unlawful, and yet intended, though in a leſs 
degree, though but accidentally and by an afrer conſent; the conſcience is nei- 
ther ſure nor right, bat is diſhonour'd and defil'd : for the whole deliberation is 
made criminal by mingling with forbidden purpoſes. He that takes up arms 

under his Prince ina juſt warre, and at the ſame time intends revenge againſt 
his private enemy. Caſually engag'd on the adverſe party, lofes the reward of 
his obedience, and changes it for the devilliſh picaſures of revenge. 
Concerning the meaſure and conduct of our intentions,there are ſome other 
things to be ſaid, but becauſe they are extrinſecal to the chief purpoſe of 
this Rule, they are properly to be conſidered under their own head. 
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An argument not ſufficient nor competent, thoug]t 
it doe perſwade us to a thing in t {elf good, 1s 
not the ground of a right, nor a ſufficient war- 


= n | 
rant for a ſure Conſcience. 


HE that goes to publick Prayers becauſe it is the cuſtome,or communicates 

at Eaſter to avoid a cenſure, hath done an a in it ſelf good, but his mo- 
tive was neither competent, nor ſufticient to make the ation religious, or to 
manifeſt and declare the Con(cience to be ſure and right: For Conſcience 1s 
the repoſitory of practical reaſons : and as 1n civil ations, we count him a fool 
who wears clothes onely becauſe they coſt him nothing, or walks becauſe he 
would ſee his ſhadow move upon the wall : ſo it is in moral. When the rea- 
ſon is incompetent; the action is by chance, neither prudent, nor choſcn, alte- 
rable by a trifle, tending to a cheap end, proceeding by a regardlets motion : 
and Conſcience might as well be ſeated in the fancy, or in the foot, as in the 
underſtanding, if its nature and proper defign were not to be conducted with 
reaſons proportionable to ſuch actions which tend to an end perteRive 0i 


man, and produRive of felicity. 


This Rule is ſo to be underſtood, that it be not requir'd of all men to 
have reaſons equally good for the ſame determinations, bur ſufficient and rca- 
fonable in themſelves, and apt to lead them in their proper. capacities and 
diſpoſitions, that is, reaſons proportionable to that kinde of things in which 
the determination is inſtanc'd, viz. a religious reaſon for an ation of Reli- 
gion, a prudent reaſon for a civil ation : but if it be 7 its proper kinae, it is 
ſufficient if it be probable, provided always, that it makes a ſure minde, - 
and a full perſwaſion, 


He that beleeves Chriſtian Religion, becauſe the men are charitable and 
chaſt, and fo taught to be, and commanded by the Religion, is brought into a 
good place by a ſingle taper ; but he came in by no falſe light, and he is there 
where he ought tobe. He did not ſee the way in ſo brightly as S. P.#/ did, 
who was conducted in by an Angel from heaven, with a bright flame in his 
band ; but he made ſhifr to ſee his way ig : and becauſe the light that guided 
him came from heaven, his conſcience was rightly inſtructed, and if it per- 
Iwaded him heartily, his conſcience is as ſure as 1t is right. | 


Queſt. | | 

Pon the account and conſequence of this Rule it is proper to inquire, 

Whether it be lawful, and ingenuous to goc about to perſwade a man to 

the beleef of a true propoſition, by arguments with which himſelf is not per- 
{waded, and which he belecves are not ſufficient 2 The caſe is this: 


| Girolamia learned Prieſt of Ferrara, finds that many of his Pariſhioners 
are infefted with Judaiſm, by reaſon of their converſation with the Jewiſh 
Merchants. He ſtudies the Jewiſh Books to diſcover the weakneſs of thei: 


arguments, and to convince them upon their own grounds. But finding his 


Pariſhioners moy'd onely by popular arguments,and not capable of ries 
H ns 
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Gino the (ecrets of the old Prophets, the Synchroniſms, nor the computation 
ef Daniels weeks, the infinite heaps of reaſons by which Chriſtianity ſtands 
£m in defiance of all pretenſions to the contrary ; fecs 1t neccAlry to per- 
vale them by things as eaſy as thoſe are by which they were abusd. But 
then he confaders ; It they were by error led into error, 1t 15 not fit that by 
<rror alſo they ſhould be led out of it into truth: for God nceds not to be ſer- 
vcd witha lie, and evil muſt not be done that good may be thence procured. 
B.tif I goe by a falſe argument ro cozen theminto truth, Itella lie to rec0- 
vor ihem from alie, and iris a diſparagement to the cauſe of God, thar it 
mult be ſupported by the Devil. Burt having diſcours'd thus farre, he conſt- 
Ces further; Every argument which I am able*to anſwer, I know cannot 
conclude inthe queſtion ; for if it be to be anſwered, it 1s at moſt but a ſpeci- 
ous ou: fide of reaſon ; and he that knows this, or beleeves it ſo, either muſt 
no: uſe that intrument of perſwafion, or if he does, he muſt reſolve to abuſe 
the mans underſtanding before he can ſer it right: and this he beleeves to be 
424inſt the honour of rruth, and the rules of charity, and the ſumplicity and 
1n{enu.ty of the ſpirit of a Chriſtian, 


To this Queflion T anſwer by ſeveral Propoſitions. 


— — - - — 


1. It is not lawful to tell a lie for God and for truth ; becauſe God will 
nct be ſerved by that which he hates, and there are ns defects in truth which 
need ſuch violent remedies. Therefore Grrolami might not to perſwade his Ju- 
daizing Pariſhoners tell them a tale of a Viſion, or pretend a Tradition which 
1s not, or falſify a Record, becauſe theſe are direc arts of the Devil, this is a 


doing evil for a good end: andeyery fingle lic is equally hated by God, and 


where there is 4 differcnce, it is made by complication, or the mixing of ſome- 
thing elſe with the lic : and becauſe God hath created and communicated to 
mankinge, not onely ſufficient but a bundant juſtifications of whatſoever he 
hath commanded us to beleeve, therefore he hares infinitely to have his glo- 
110us Oeconomy of faith andtruth to be diſordered and diſcompoſed by the 
productions of hell. For every lic is of the Devil. 


2. Tris lawful ro uſe an argument cu poteſt ſubeſſe falſum, ſuch which 1 
know 1s not certain, but yet 1 actually belceve it to be true. That is though 
the arzument be not demonſtrative bur probable onely, yer I may ſafely uſe 
it, if I beleeve my ſelf to beon the right {ide of the probability. For a real 
1ruth, and « ſuppoſed truth are all one as to the innocence of my purpoſes. And 
he that knows how little certainty there is ia humane diſcourſes, and how ws 
know in part, and propheſie in part, and that of every thing whereof we know 
a little, ive are 1gnorant in much more, mult cither be content with ſuch pro- 
p01t.0ns as the things will bear, or as himſelf can ger, or elſe he muſt never 
Icek to alter or to per{wade any man to be of his opinion. For the greateſt part 
ot ciicourles that are inthe whole world, is nothing but a heap of probable 
inducements, plauſibilities, and witty entertainments: and the throng of no- 
Uccs iS nor unlike the accidents of a barrel, in which every man tels a new tale, 
lometiiing that he ſaw, mingled with a great many things which he ſaw nor, 
us eyes and his fear joyning together equally in the inſtruRtion and the illu- 
ton, theſe make up the ſtories. And in the obſervation of things, there is infi- 
1te:y more variety then in faces, and in the contingencies of the world. 
Ler ten thouſand men read the ſame Books, and they ſhall all make ſeveral 
t!:s, drayy ſeveral notes, and underſtand them to ſeveral effeRts and purpoſes. 

Know- 
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Kuowledge is infini-e, and out of this 1afiaity every one [naro1es lone 21 mos 
real, and ſome images of things ; and there are io many cognotcitive faciitiigs 
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above and below, and powers miniſtring to knowlecge, and 21 thefe have 
ſo many ways of being abuled, or hindred, and of being importe& ; and the” 
degrecs of imperfeRion,poſitive,and pitvative,and negat:ve,ore allo themicelv4s 
abſolutely ſo infinite, that to arrive at probavilities in molt things :$ no {12.15 
progreſſion, Bur ie mult be content to make uſe of that, bo. lt tor our (lycs 
and ot hers. | | 

Upon this account we may quote SCripitrcs to thoſe {caſts winch they 
can well ſerve in a queſtion, and in which they are us'd by learned men, thovgt 
we ſuppole the principal intention be of a different thing, fo ic be not contrat Y. 
For all learned men know that in Scripture many ſayings are tuli of po:entia! 
ſignifications, beſides what are on the face of the woras, orin the heart of rhe 
deſign : and therefore alchough we may not alledge Scriptures in a ſeaſe con- 
trary to whatwe beleeve it meant; yet to any thing beſides its firſt meaning, 
we may, if the analogy will bear it z and it by learned men it be to uſed, rhar 
i5 in effec, becauſe tor ought we know it may be 10 indeed, 


3. If a man ſuppoſe his arguments ſufficient and competent to periiva.ie. 
though they be neither fitting to perſwade, nor at all ſuthcient, he may. yer 
lawfully uſe them. For in this caſe though himſelt be deceived, yer beccule 
it is upon the ſtrength of thoſe arguments he rclies, he can be tied to ule n6 
berter then he hath : And ſince his conſcience 1s heartily perſwaded, thou2h ir 
be in error, yer that which follows that perſwaſton 1s innocent (if it be not 
mingled with deſign) though it may be that which went before was not to. 


10. &4. Intheperſwaſion of atruth, itis lawful to uſe ſuch arguments whoſe 


ſtrength is wholly made prevailing by the weakneſs of hn that is co be per- 
ſwaded. Such as are arguments ad hominem, that is, proportionable to the do- 
ny "TIO uſages, belcet, and credulity of che man. The reaſons are 
thele : 

I. Becaulc ignorant perſons are not capable of ſuch arguments as may de- 
monſtrate the queſtion; and he that goes about to draw a child to him, may 
pull him by the long ſleeve of his coar, and nced not to hire a yoke of Oxcn. 

- 2. That which will demonſtrate a truth to one perſon, poſſibly will never 
move another. Becauſe our reaſon does not conſiſt in a Mathematical point : 
and the heart of reaſon, that vital and moſt ſenſible part, in which onely .t can 
be conquered fairly, is an ambulatory eſſence, and not fixed ,; it wanders up 
and down like a floating Iland, or like that which we call the life bloud ; and 
It 15 not often very eaſy to hit that white by which onely our reaſon is brought 
to perfect aſſent : and this necds no other proof but our daily experience, and 
common notices of things. That which at one time is not regarded, at ano- 
ther time isa prevailing motive ; and I have obſerved that a diſcourſe at one 
tine hath been lightly regarded, or been onely pleaſing to the ear, which a year 
or rwo after hath made great impreſſions of piety upon thie ſpirit of the hearers. 


And therefore, that I can anſwer the argument, it is not enough to make me 


think it neceſlary tolay it aſide or to deſpiſe it; there may be ſomething 1a him 
thar hears me,that can make the argument to become perfect and efteCtual; and 
the want of that it may be in me, makes me apt to flight ic, And belides that 
{ome pretended anſwers are illuſions rather then ſolutions it may be, that be- 
yond my anſwer, a wiſer man may make a reply, and confirm the argument [© 


as I know not: and therefore if it be truth you perſwade, it were altogether 55 
| H 3 good, 
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000d. an. 1 am (ure MUCcn moie ealy ro let the man you perliwace, enter at the 
© and broadeſt gate of the true propoſition, then after having pats'd tho- 
roveh a Qreat many tuinings and labyrinths, at laſt come bur to the ſame 
place where he mizhr firſt have entred. There are ſome witty men thar can 
an{wer any thing ; but ſuppoſe they could nor, yer 1t would be impoſhble 
hir men ſhould betied in all cafes toſpeak nothing but demonſtrations. 

2. Some men ate to be wrought upon not by dirc<t argument, but by 
artifices and back blows z they arc eaſy enough to.beleeve the truth, it they 
c0a1d ; and therefore you mult, to perſwade them, remove their prejudices and 
p:cpolicthons z and to this purpole, it will not be necellary to bring thoſe 
thi:gs which are proper to the queſtion, but things accidental and extrinleca], 
They who were prejudic'd at our bleſſed Saviour becauſe he was of Galilee, 
n: ded nv other argument to make them to beleeve in him, but to conture thac 
fooliſh Proverb, Out of Galilee comes no good - and yer he thar from thence 
thinks the queſtion of his being the Mefſias ſufficiently concluded, is very farre 
from underſtanding the effeft and powers of argument. 

4a. The hindrances of belcef are feated in ſeveral faculties, in our fancy, 
in our will, in our appeti:e : now in thele cafes there 1s no way to per{wade, 
bur by arguing fo as to prevail with thar faculty. It any man ſhould ſay char 
our blefled Saviour is not yet come in the fleth, upon a foulith fancy that he 
bcleeves nor, that God would honour ſuch a wicked nation with ſo great a 
olory, as that the Saviour of the world ſhould be born of them ; he needs no 
argument to perſwade him to be a Chriſtian, but by having it proy'd ro him, 
char it was nor onely likely, but really ſo, and ncceſlary it ſhould be fo, nor 
onely for the verification of the Prophecies of him, but tor divers congru- 
ities in the nature and circumſtances of things. Here the argument is to con- 
tute the fancy onely, not the reaſon. 

5. Sometimeshe judgement is right, but the afteions are perverſe; and 
then, not demonſtrations, bur popular arguments are not onely laywful, bur 
uſetul, and ſufficient. For reaſons of abſtracted ſpeculation move not the 
lower man, Make the people in love with your propoſition, and cauſe them to 
hate the contrary, and you have done all that they are capable of. When ſome 
Divines in Germany were forced for their own detence to gain the people to 
their party, they Ciſpured againſt the abſolute decree of reprobation, by relling 
them that their 4dverſaries doctrine did teach that God did drag the pretty 
children from their Mothers breaſts, and throw many of them into the eternal 
portion of Devils : This moy'd the women, who follow reaſon as far as they 
can be made in love with it, and their underſtanding is oftentimes more then 
in their hearc then in their head. And there are thouſands of people, men and 
women, who beleeve upon no other account then this, neither can they be 
taughr otherwiſe. When S. Paul would perſwade the Jews to reaſon,and trom 
laying violent hands upon him; he was not toartempr it by offering unde- 
niably to prove thar he did well by going to the Gentiles, ſince God had re- 
jected the Jews, excepting a remnant onely : but he perſwaded them by tel- 
ling them he did nothing againſt the Law of Moſes and the Temple. 

6. There are ſome fondneſles, and ſtrange adherencics to trifles in moſt 
people, humors of the Nation, love of the advantage of their families, relations 
to ſects, or dignities, natural ſympathies and antipathics, in a correſpondency 
to which, all thoſe arguments which are dre{s'd, are like to prevail, and cannot 
otherwiſe doe it, For when a mans underſtanding is mingled with intereſt, his 
arguments muſt have ſomething of hz, or clſe they will never ſtirre that - and 
incretore all our arguments cannot be freed from ſuch allays. 

7. In 
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7. In all the diſcourſes of men, not onely Orators, but Philofophers,an4 
even in their ſc vereſt diſcourſes, all the good and all che wiſe men of che world 
heap together many arguments, who yet cannot ſuppoſe them all certzin; bur 
yer they therefore innocently uſe them, becaule as there are ſeveral capacities 
of men to be dealt withal ; ſo there are ſeveral notices of things; and that 
may be highly concluding, which it may be is nor ell repreſented, and 
therefore not tancied or obſerved by him that uſes it ; and ro another it be- 
comes effective becauſe he does. ; 

8. The holy Spirit of God himſelf in his entercourſes with men is pleas'd 
ro deſcend to our capacities, and to uſe arguments taken from our own prin- 
ciples, and which prevail more by {ilencing us, rather then demonſtrating the 
thing. Thus S. Paulin his arguments for the Reſurre&ion uſes this ; 1f Chriſt = 
be not riſen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is alſo vain. Thee are , Co 
ſome,even too many now adays,and many more then, who would have granted - 
both the antecedent and the conſequent ; but becauſe the Corinthians difa- 
voived the conſequent, they were forced to admit the antecedent. Ang ar 
laſt, thouſands of perſons could never be drawn from their error, if we might 
not make uſe of arguments, weak like their cap:cities, and more proportion- 
able ro their Underſtanding then to the Queſtion. | 
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There are two Cautions to be added to make the Rule pertect : 

I. That if the Diſciple relying upon his Maſters authority, more thea his 
own ability to judge, ask the Doctor, whether upon his knowledge and faith 
chat argument does evict the queſtion; it the Door himſelf does not be- 
leeve ir, he muſt then put no more force upon it by his affirmation and au- 
chority. then he thinks it does in nature bear , but mult give prudent accounts 
of the whole queſtion in compliance to the preſent neceſſity of the demandcer. 

Of the ſame conſideration it is, when a queſtion being diſputed betyeen 
two parties, the ſtanders by expect the trueſt and moſt proper account of 
thiags. In this caſe, all opennels an1 ingenuity is to be uſed according to our 
own ſcnle of things, not according to what nay comply with any mans weak- 
neſs; and the not doing fo is want of ingenuity, and the worthineſs of Chri- 

_ ſtiancharity, and a perſe deceiving them who expect and delire ſuch things 
as ought to be finally relied upon. 

2. Inallarguments which are to prevail by the weakneſs, or adyantages 
caken from the man, he that goes about to perſwade, muſt nor ſay any thing 
that he knows to be falſe; but he muſt comply and twiſt about che mans 
weaknels, fo as to be innocent all the way. Let him take him that is weak 
and wrap him in ſwadling clothes, but nor encompaſs him wich ſnakes : Bur 
yet this hath one looſe and permiſhonthat may be uſed. 


3. It is lawful for a man in perfading another to a truth, to make uſe 
of a falſe propoſition, which he that is to be perſwaded already doth belceve : 
that is, a man may juſtly diſpute upon the ſuppoſition, not upon the concel-. 
ſton and granting of an error. Thus S, Paul diſputed with the Corinthians, 
and to induce them into a beleef of the reſurretion, made uſe of a fooliſh 
cuſtome among them in uſe, of being baptized for the dead, For the Chriſtian 
Church hath bur two Sacraments, Bapriſm and the Lords Supper ; at the be- 
vinning ſome of the Chriſtians uſed Baptiſm, and in ſucceeding ages, they 
uſed to celebrate the Lords Supper for the dead, and doe to this day in the 
Church of Rome, Upon this fond cuſtome of theirs, S. Paul thus argues: If 


there be no reſurrection, then it is to no purpoſe that you are baptized for the 
H J dead 3 
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— FAS b ut that is to purpole(as you luppole) therefore there is a reſurreRion. 


Thus prayer tor the dead, and InVOCation of Saints, accoiding to the prin- 
ciples taught 1n the Primitive Church, might have been made uſe of again(t 
each other. If all men are imperfe& till the day of Judgement, and 111] then 
enter not into heaven, then you cannot with confidence make prayers to them, 
ivho for ought you know, need your help more : Bur if all thar die well, that 
« if all that die in the Lord doe inſtantly enjoy the Beatifical viſion, and fo 
.rein a condition to be prayed to, then they need not to be prayed for. As 
for the middle place, they in thoſe ages knew no ſuch thing, as men have 
ince dream'd of, As God in ſome caſes makes uſe of a prepared wickedneſs, 
though he infers none, much leſs does he make any to be neceſlary and unavoi- 


| dable; ſomay good men and wiſe make uſe ofa prepared error, a falſhood al- 


ready beleev'd z but they muſt neither reach, nor betray any one into tr, 


The objections mentioned in the ſtate of this queſtion, are already anſwe- 
red in the ſtating the propolitions. 

But now ariſes another queſtion, and the ſolution will follow opon the 
{ame grounds. 


Oe . 
V _ it be lawful for a good end for Preachers to aftright men with 
Panick terrors, and to create fears that have no ground ; as to tell them 
if they be liars, their faces will be deformed ; if they be perjur'd, the devil 
will haunt them in viſible ſhapes ; if they be ſacrilegious, they ſhall have the 
lep:oſy ; orany thing whereby weak and ignorant people can be moſt wrought 


upon? 


I an{wer briefly : 

1. Thereare terrozs enough in the new Teſtament to affright any man 
from his (ins, who can be wrought upon by fear : and if all that Moſes and the 
Prophets ſay, and all that Chriſt and his Apoſtles publiſhed be not ſufficient, 
then nothing can be. For I am ſure, nothing can be a greater, or more formi- 
dable evil then hell ; and no terrors can bring greater affrightment, then thoſe 
which are the proper porcion of the damned. But the meaſures of the permiſ- 
ſon and liberty that can be uſed, are theſc : 


1. A Preacher or Governour may affright thoſe that are under them, 
and deterre them from fin, by threatning them with any thing which probabiy 
may happen. So he may denounce a curſe upon the eſtate of ſacrilegious per- 
{ons, robbers of Churches, oppretſors of Prieſts, and Widows, and Orphans ; 
and particularly, whatſoever the Widow or Orphan in the bitrerfeſs of their 
ſouls doe p:ay, may happen upon ſuch evil perſons ; or what the Church in 
the inſtruments of donation have expreſlcd : as, to die childleſs, to be aMi- 
cted with the gout z to have an ambulatory lite, the fortune of a penny, ſince for 
that he forſakes God and his religion; a diftrated minde or fancy, or any 
thing of this nature. For ſince the curſes of this life and of the other are in- 
definitely threatned to all ſinners, and ſome particularly to certain fins, as want 
Is to the deteiners of Tithes, a wandring fortune to Church-robbers ; it is not 
unreaſonable, and therefore it is lawful to make uſe of ſuch particulars as are 
moſt likely to be effeRive upon the conſciences of ſinners. 


2 It is lawful to affright men with the —_ of any thing that is 
pojuible to happen in the ordinary effects of providence, For every fin 1s againſt 
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an infinite God, and his anger 1s ſometimes the greateſt, and can produce 


what ey 1 he pleaſe; and he uſes toarm all his creatures againſt ſinners, and 
ſometimes ſtrikes a ſtroke with his own hand, and creates a prodigy of cxam- 
ple to perperuate a fear upon men to all ages. 


Put this is to be admitted with theſe Cautions : 

1. Ic muſt be done fo as to be limited within thoſe ways which need 
not ſuppole a miracle to have them effeted. Thus to threaten a ſinner in 
Englana, that if he prophanes the holy Sacrament, a Tigre ſhall meer him in 
the Church-yard and tear him, is ſo improbable and unreafonable, thar it is 
therefore nor to be done, leſt the authority, and the counſel, and the threat- 
ning become ridiculous : but we have warrant to threaten him with diſeaſes, 
and ſharp ſickneſles, and temporal death ; and the warrant is deriv'd from a 
precedent 1n Scripture, Gods dealing with the Corinthian Communicants. 

2, Hc who thus intends ro diſſwade, muſt in prudence be careful thar he 
be not too decretory and determinare in the particular, but either wholly in- 
ſtance in general threatnings, or with exceprive and cautious terms inthe par= 
ticular ; as, Take heed left ſuch an evil happen: or, It & likely it may, and we 
have no ſecurity for a minute againſt it ; and ſo God hath done to others. 

3. Let thcle be onely threatnings, not propheſies, leſt the whole dilpen- 
ſation become contemptible; and therefore ler all ſuch threatnings be un- 
derſtood with a proviſion, thar if ſuch things doe nor happen, the man hath 
not eſcaped Gods anger, bur is reſerv'd for worſe. God walketh upon the 
face of the waters, and his tootfteps arc not ſeen ; but however, eyil is the 


portion of rhe finner. 


3. In all thoſe threatnings which are according to the analogy of the 
Goſpel, or the ſtate of things and perſons with which we have entercourſe, we 
may take all that liberty that can by apt inſtruments concurrce to the work of 
God ; dreſſing them with c:rcumſtances of terror and affrightmenr, and re- 
preſenting ſpiritual events by metaphors, apologues and inſtances of nature. 


> 


1 Cor.41.;6; 


Thus our bleſſcd Lord exprefling the torments of hell, fignifies the greatneſs : 


of them by ſuch things which in nature are moſt terrible ; as brimſtone and 
fire, the worm of conſcience, weeping and wailing, and gnaſhing of teeth. Bur this 
I ſay muſt ever be kept within the Imits of analogy to what is reveal'd, and 
muſt not make excurſions to extraregular and ridiculous fignifications. Such 
as is the fancy of ſome Divines in = Romane Church, and particularly of 


Corxelins a lapide, that the ſouls of the damned ſhall be roll'd up in bundles In Apece!. 


like a heap and involv'd circles of ſnakes, and in hell ſhall fink down like a 
ſtone into the bottomeleſs pir, falling ſtill downward for ever and ever. 
This is not well ; butler the expreſſions be according to the proportions of 
what is reveal'd. The. Divines 1n ſeveral ages have taken grear liberty in this 
affair, which I know no reaſon to reprove, if ſome of their tragical expreſ- 
ſions did nor, or were not apt to paſs into dogmatical affirmatives, and 
opinions of reality in ſuch inventions, 


17. 4. It any extraregular example hath ever happened, that may be made 


uſe of ro affiight men from the {ame or the like fins, and fo paſs into a re- 
gular warning. Thus, though ir bur once happened, that God puniſhed rebel- 
lion by cauſing the earth to open and ſwallow up the Rebels againſt their 
Prince and Prieſt, Moſes and Aaron, that is, it is but once recorded in holy 


Scripture z yer God hath rhe ſame power nov, and the ſame anger againſt 
Rebel- 
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It billion ; and 35 he can, {5 we are no: ſure that he will not oftentimes doe 
h- ſine. Whatlocver hath happ ned and can happen, we ought to fear leſt 
1 the like caſes ir ſhould happen. And therefore this 1S a proper inſtrument 
of'a juſt fear, an.i apt rightly to miniſter to a ſure and aright Conlcience. 


5. It any prodigy of accident and judgement hath happened, though it 
be poſſible it may be done for the manifeſtation of the Divine glory, yer be- 
-1uſe iris ten thouſand to one, but it is becauſe of {1n too ; this may be made 
uſe of ro affright ſinners, a'though there be no indication for what ſin that 
judgement happened. Thus the ruine of the Greck Monarchy finiſhed upon 
the day of Pentecoſt : the fearful and prodigious {wallowing up the Citics 
of the Coloſs1a»s and Laodiceans; the burning Towns and Villages by eruption 
of fire from mountains ; the ſudden cataracts of ater breaking from the 
Indian hills ; the ſudden deaths and madne(s of many people; the horrible 


| raine and deſovlation of familics and kingdomes, may be indifferently uſed and 


19. 


propounded to all forts of perſons, where there is need of ſuch violent cour- 
ics: and provided that they be charitably and prudently applied, may effe& 
fear and caution in ſome ſinners, who otherwiſe would be too ready for gai- 


etics and unſafe liberties. 


6. To children and fools, and all thoſe whoſe underſtanding is bur alittle 
better, ir hath been in all ages practiſed, that they be aftiiohred with Mormoes 
and Bugbears, that they may be cozen'd into good. Bur this is therefore per- 
mitted, becauſe other things which are real, certain, or probable, cannot be un- 
derſtood or perceiv'd by them : and therefore theſe things are not to be per- 
mitted, where it can well be otherwiſe. If it cannot, it 1s fit that their under- 
ſtandings ſhould be conducted thither where they ought to goc, and by ſuch 
iuſtruments as can be uſeful. 


—. 
—_ 


Rut=s 7. 


A Conſcience determin'd by the counſel of wiſe 
men, even againſt its own inclinations, may be 
ſure and right, 


OR in many caſes the counſel of wile men is the beſt argument; and if 

the conſcience was firſt inclined by a weaker, every change to a better is a 
degree of certainty : In this caſe, to perſiſt in the firſt inclination of conſci- 
ence, is ob/tinacy, not conftancy : But on the other fide, to change our firlt per- 
ſwaton when it is well builc, for the counſel of men of another perſwation 
though wiſer then our ſelves, is /evity, not humility. This Rule is practicable 
onely in ſuch caſes where the Conſcience obſerves the weakneſs of its firſt 
inducement, or juſtly (uſpe&ts it, and hath not reaſon ſo much tg ſuſpe& the 
ſentence of- wiſer men, How it is further to be reduc'd to praQice, is more 
properly to be conſidered in the third Chapter, and thither I referre it. 
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H- chat fins againlt a right and a ſure Conſcience, : 
whatever the :11{tance be, CONMIts 4 QUreat {in, 3 
but'not a double one. , 


IS finis indeed the greater, becauſe it is leſs excuſable and more bold. 

Forthe more light there ts in a regular underſtandings, the more malice there ts | 
in an irregular will, If 1had not come to them ({aid Chriſt) they had not bad fin; john 15,25 
bat now have they no cover for thcir ſin : that is, becauſe they are (luffictently - 3 
caught their duty. Itis not an aggravation of fin, barely ro lay, it was done 
againſt onr copſcience : tor all f1ns are ſo, either dircly or indireQtly, medi- 
arely or immediately, in the principle or in the emanat'on. But thus ; the 
morc ſure and confident the conſcience is, the lin receives the greater degree. 
Ic is an aggravation of 1t, that it was done againſt a clear lighr, and a full un- 


derftanding, and a perfe&, contrary determination. 


But even then it does not make it to be a diſtinct ſin. Whatſoever is not 
of faith is ſin ((aid the Apoſtle) but he did not ſay it was rwo. Ir is a tranſcen- 
dent paſſing upon every 1inful action, thar it is againſt a known law, and 2 
coatrary reaſon and perſwafton ; but it this could make the a& to be doubly 
irregular, by the ſame reaſon, every (ubſtance muſt be two, viz. by having 4 
beine, and 4 ſubſtantial beinz. And the proper reaſon of this is, becaule rhe 
conſcience obliges and tics us by the band of the Commandement, the {ame 
individual band, and no other. The conſcienceis therefore againſt the a&, be- 
cauſe the Commandement is againſt it; the Conſcience being Gods remem- 
brancer, the record, and the regiſter of the Law. A theet does not fin againit: 
the Law and the Fudze levera!ly ; neither does the Magiſtrate puniſh him one 
way, and the Law another. The conſcience hath no Jaw of its own, but che 
law of God is the Rule of ict. Therefore where there is but one obligation to : 
the duty, there can be but one deformity in the prevarication. Bur, 


2, 


"A In fins where there is a do»ble formality, there indeed in one action there 
may be two fins, becauſe there is 4 double law - as he that kills his Father fins 
twice, he is impious and #9juſt ; he breaks the laws of piety and juſtice; he fins 
againſt the ffþ and rhe ſixth Commandements at once; he is a murderer,and he 
is unerate/ul, and heis impious. But in fins of a ſingle watare there is but a 
ſinele relation. For the Conſcience and the Law is the Rule and the Parch- 
ment; and he that fins againſt the one, therefore alſo fins againſt the other, 
becauſe they both terminate bur one relation, 


4: But although he does not commit two fins, yer he commits one great 
one, there being nothing that can render an a&ion culpable or impurable in 
che meaſures of juſtice, but its beinga deviation from, or a contradiction to 
the Rule. Ir is againſt my conſcience, that is, againſt my illuminated and in- 
{truRted reaſon, therefore ir is a fin: this is a demonſtration, becauſe it is 
againſt God, and againſt my ſelf ; againſt my reaſon, 3nd his illumination; and 
that is, againſt all bands Divine and Humane, 


Dueſf 6: 
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weſt. 

- DUT =<afM ſhall a Judge doe, who knows the witneſſes in a criminal 

£ Bu ro have ſworn falſly « The caſe 1s this : Copopts 2 Spartan Judge, 
walking abroad near the gardens of One/critrs, elpics him killing of his {lave 
Aſorus ;, who to palliate the fact, himſelt accuſes another of his fervants [ 07- 
gilus] and compell'd ſome ro ſwear it as he attirm'd. The procels was made, 
2dvocates entertain'd by Oxeſicritws,and the poor Orgilus convict by teſtimony 
and legal, proof. Conopms the Judge knows the whole procels to be injurious, 
but knows not what to doe, becauſe he remembers that he is bound go judge 
according to allegation and proof,and yet ro doe juſtice and judgement, which 
in this caſe is impoſſible. He therefore inquires tor an expedient, or a perem=- 
ptory reſoluticn on either hand : Since he offends againſt the Laws of Sparta, 
the order of law and his own life, if he acquits one who is legally convicted ; 
and yet if he condemnes him whom he knows to be innocent, he {ins againſt 
God, and Nature, and againſt his own Conſcience. 


6, That a Judge not onely may, but is oblig'd to procced according to the 
proce(s of Law, and not to his own private Conſcience, 1s confidently affir- 
med by Aquinas, by his Maſter, and by his Scholars, and of late defended 
earneſtly by Didacus Covargvias a learned man indced and a great Layer ; 


and thcy doe it upon this account : 


7- rt. For there isadouble perſon or capacity in a Judge; He is a private $ 
perſon, and hath ſpecial obligations and duties incumbent upon him in that | 
Capacity 3 and his conſcience hath a proper information, and gives him laws, 
and hath no ſuperiour but God : and as he is {uchan one, he muſt proceed upon | 
the notices and per{waſions of his Conſcience, guided by irs own meaſures. 9 
But as he is a Fudge, he 1s to doe.the office of a Fudge, and to receive infor- 
mation by witneſſes and ſolemnities of Law, and is not to bring his own private 
conſcicnce to become the publick meaſure. Not Artilivs Regnlis, but the Conſul 

; muſt give ſentence : and: {1nce he is bound to receive his information from 
witneſſes, as they prove, ſo the Law preſumes ; whoſe Miniſter becauſe he is, 
if there be any fault, itis in the Law, not in the Fudze, and in this caſe, the \ 
Judge coes not goe againſt his conſcience, becauſe by oath he is bound to 
goe according to Law. He indecd goes againſt his private knowledge ; bur 
that does not give Law to a Judge, whoſe knowledge is to be guided by 
' 2. Other inſtruments. * And 1t 1s here as in caſe of execution of ſentences, 
which js another miniſtery of Law. Ordinarius tenetur obſequi Delegats, etſi ſciat * 


Ce-pboas ſententiam illam 7njuſtam  exequi mhilominus tenetur eandem, aid Innocen- | 
thc" & pore. #188 TIT. The Execurtioner 1s not to refuſe his office, though he know the ry 
- « Jaucis Judge to have condemned an innocent, for clſe he might be his Judges Judge, ke 
Dr. andthat not for himſelf alone, but alſo for the publick intereſt: For if an "0 


Executioner upon his perſwaſton that the Judge did proceed unjuſtly againſt | 

the life of an innocent, ſhall refuſc toput him to death, he judges the ſentence | 

ot the Judge over azain, and declares publickly againſt ir, and denies to the | 
Commonwealth the effe& of his duty : ſo does a Judge, if he acquits him | 

.3, Whomthe Law condemnes, upon the account of his private knowledge: * It | 
is like ſpeaking oracles againſt publick authority from a private ſpirit. © 

'2. * Whichthingif it were permitted, the whole order and frame of Judicatures 
woulc be altered, and a door opened for a privare and an arbitrary procced- 

ing : and the Judge if he were not juſt, might defame all witneſſes, and acquit 

any 
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any cr1mina), and transferie the t.ultto an innocert an. n7lnip:Red, ang 0 


really doe that which he but pretends ro avoid. * Ard the caſe wo..l be 
the ſame, if he were a man confident and opionative, For he mizhi frem 
to himſelf ro be as ſure of his own rcaſon. as of his own feate ; and [5 con- 
ſcience might be as effectively deter mined by his argument as by his eycs ; 
and then by the ſame reaſon he might think hiunſclt bound to judge agatoft 
the ſentence of the Law according to his own per{waſton, as to judge again{t 
the forms of Law, and proceedings of the Court accardirg to his own tenſe. 
* Andthercftore not onely in Civil butin the Eccleftiſtical Courts we fire it 
practiied otherwiſe : anda Prieſt may not refuſe to communicace him whom 
he knows to have been abſolved upon a falle allegation, and unwor,hily ; bur 
muſt adminiſter Sacraments to him according to the pubiick voice, nor to hs 


own private notice: for it would be intolerable, if char which is juſt in. pub-" 


lick ſhould be reſcinded by a private pretence, whether materially juſt or no ; 
70t onely becauſe there are other meaſures of the publick and pripate, and 
that to have that overborn by thz5 wovid deſtroy all Government; but becauſe 
if this private pretence be admitted, it may as well be falſly as truly pre- 
rended : And therefore ſince real juſtice by this means cannot be ſecured, 


and that unleſs it were, nothing could make amends for the publick diſorder, 


it follows that the publick order muſt be kept, and the private notice laid 
aſide. * For the Judge lays afide the affections of a man, when he goes © 
the ſeat of judgement ; and helays aftde his own reaſon, and {rbmirs to ihe 


reaſon of the Law ; and h# own will, relinquiſhing that to ſatisfy the Law ; and 


therefore he muſt bring nothing of a private man with him, bur his own bli- 
ties fitted for the publick. * And let no man in this caſe pretend co a 2:al 
for truth and righteouſneſs; for ſince in Judicatures, /cgal or ſeen s trith 
is all-that can be ſecured, and ith this the Laws are fatisfhed, we arc ture we 
may proceed upon the teſtimony of concurring witneſſes, becauſe they doe 
ſpeak legal truth, and that being a proportionable conduct to legal perſons, 
is 2 perfect rule for the conſcience of a Judge; according to the words of 
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our bleſſed Saviour quoted out of Moſes Law, 1t & written in your Law, The Jotn 9, 


teſtimony of two men is true, that is, it isto be accepted as if it were true, and 
proceedings arc to be accordingly. In purſuance and verification of this, are 
thoſe words of S. Ambroſe, Bonus Fudex nihil ex arbitrio ſuo facit, & domeſlice 


propoſito voluntatis, ſed juxtaleges & jura pronunciat, ſcitts jurts obtemperat, non-*9 Plal.z2?, 


inaulget proprie voluntati, nihil paratum & meaitatum domo defert, ſed ſicut audit, 
7a judicat. © A good Judge does nothing of his will, or the purpoſe of his 
*« private choice, but pronounces according to Laws and publick right, he 
« obeys the ſanctions of the Law, giving no way to his own will, he brings 
** nothing from home prepared and deliberated, but as he hears, ſo he judges. 
This reſtimony is of the more value, becauſe S. Ambroſe had been a Judge 
and a Ruler himſelf in Civil affairs, and therefore ſpake according to the ſenſe 
of thoſe excellent Laws, which almoſt all the civil world have fince admitted. 
* And thething is confeſſedin the parallel caſes: , For a Judge may not pro- 
ceed upon the evidence of an inſtrument which he hath privately peruſed, if ic 
be not produc'd in Court, though he by that could be inabled to doe juſtice to 
the oppreſled party ; for he does not know it as a Judge, but as a private man; 
and though that be a diſtin&tion withour a real difference of ſubjeR, yet in ct. 
tec it means, that th? Laws doe not permit a Judge to take notice of any pri- 


vate information, which might prove an inlet to all manner of violence and 


robbery. * And therefore if a Prieſt hearing the Confeſſion of Cazus, un- 


derſtands that Titius was the complice of Caius his crime, he may not retule 
1-20 
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S EIB : 
0 abſolve Ti:iu;, though he Cot not coniels the fact in which he took part 
with Caizs; becaulc he is ro proceed by the mcthod of that Court where he 
: 446 5 a þ : . ” a * F 
1 fits Judge. For private and perſonal notice is not ſufficient, * And if I doe 


privately know that my neighbour is excommunicate, I am not bound to re- 

tuſe him my ſociety, till I knory it legally; and therefore much leſs may a 

T[udge doe a publick act upon private notice, when we may not doe even a pri- 

= | with blick notice. * An all rhis 1 firm'd 

12, vatea@referring to Law without a PUDUCK NOTICE, nd 511 this 15 confirm 

by the authority of WIpian, Yeritas rerum erroribus geſtarum 110n vitiatur, & 

Jets. ep Preſes provincie id ſequatur quoa convemt eum ex fide eorum que preba- 
Ne baxtlnr. The truth of things 15S NOt prejudic'd by errors 1n matters of tah: 
and therefore let the Preſident of the Province follow that which is fitting for 


him, proceeding by the faith of thoſe things which ſhall be proved. * For 


&y ſince no man muſt judge by his own private authority, he muſt not judge by 

\ 1, lis own private knowledge. * And to what purpoſe ſhall he call in witneſſes 

ro give himpublick information, it when they have Cone ſo, he by his private 
nay reiect the publick * 

8, Bur if zfter all this you inquire what thall become of the Judge as a man, 


and what of his private conſcience ? theſe men anſwer ; That the Judge muſt 
uſe what ingenious and fair artifices he can to fave the innocent, or to doe ju- 
ftice according to truth, but yet ſo as he may not prevyaricate the duty of a 
Judge: he may uſe the prudence of a friend and a private man: let him by 1 
various and witty interrogatories, in which he may be helped by the advan- - 
cage of his private knowing the ſecret, make ways to entrap the falſe witneſſes, 
as Daniel did to the two Elders 1n the caſe of Suſanna + or let him refcrre the 
cauſe to the ſupreme power, or refign his office, or make a deputation to ano- 
ther, or reprieve the injur'd man, or leave a private way for him to eſcape, or 
uſe his power of interpretation, or finde ſome way to elude the unjuſt hand of 
juſtice, which in this caſe does him wrong by doing right, Bur if none of theſe 
ways, nor any other like them can preſerve the innocent man, or the Judges 
private conſcience, he muſt doe juſtice according to Layy, ſtanding upright 
as a publick perſon, but not ſtooping to particulars, or twiſting himſelf 
by his private notices, 


9, This is the ſumme of what is or can be ſaid in this Opinion ; and though 
they ſpeak probably and well, yet I anſwer otherwiſe, and I ſuppoſe, for rea- 
ſons very conſiderable. Therefore, 

To the Queſtion I anſwer, That a Judge in this caſe may notdoe any pub- 
lick a&t againſt his private conſcience; he may not condemne an innocent 
whom he knows to be ſo, though he be proy'd criminal by falſe witneſſes. 
And my reaſons are theſe : 


\ 10 1, Innoceniem & juſtum non occides (ſaid God) to ſlay an innocent perſon 
=x00-13.7- 15 abſolutely and indiſpenſably evil. Upon which ground I argue; That which 
1511 its own nature efſenrially and abſolutely evil, may not be done for any 

£009, tor any pretence, for any neceſſity, nor by any command of man. Since 
cheretorein the preſent caſe, the manis ſuppoſed innocent, he ought not ro 

be dcli vered ro death for any end in the world; nor by any authority, much 

leſs for the preſeryation of the forms of Courts, or to prevent a poſſible evil 

that may accidentally and by abuſe ariſe + eſpecially ſince the Queſtion 

ere isnot matter of prudence or policy, but of juſtice and conſcience; nor 

yet of the publick intereſt, but of the Judges duty ; nor at all, what the 

Laws 


x 3" 
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Laws actually doe conſtitute and appoint, but what the Judge may really 
practiſe. Now, 1n all caſes, if a man dies, it muſt be by rhe merit of the cauſe, 
or for ſeme publick end. The firff is not ſupposd in this queſtion, becauſe the 
man is ſuppoſed innocent; and if the latter be pretended, it1s an open profel- 
ſion of doing evil that good may come of it. And if it be anſwered, that this 
is true, if the man did appear to be innocent, but in Lay he appears otherwiſe. 

I reply, that it is true, to the Lay he does ſo, but not to the Judge ; and there- 
fore though the Law can condemne him, yet ſhe cannot doe it by that Judge. 
He muſt not doe ir, becauſe it being by an unavoidable dete, or error, thar 
the Law may doe it, and if the Law could be rightly informed, ſhe would 
not, ſhe could not doe it, it follows that the Judge who is rightly informed 
can no more doe it then the Lay it ſelf, it ſhe had the fame information. 


x1. 2- Tojudge according to forms and proceſſes of Law, is but of humane 
pokttive right and conſtitution ; for the Law may command a Judge to pro- 
ceed according to his own knowledge, if ſhe will truſt him and his know- 
ledge : and inall arbitrary Courts ir is ſo ; and in the ſupreme power it is al- | 
ways ſo, if it be abſolute. But not to condemne the innocent, 1s of D.vine and 
eternal right, and therefore cannot be prejudic'd by that which only is humane. 
And indeed if we look into the nature and cauſes of things, we ſhall tinde, 
that the reaſon why Judges are tied to forms and proceſles of Laws, to teſti- 
monies and judicial proofs, is, becauſe the Judge is ſuppoſed not to know the 
matters brought before him, till they appear in the forms of Law. For if a 
udge did know mens hearts, and the ſecrets of things and cauſes, ſuppoſing 
him to be honeſt, he were the fitteſt perſon in the world to be a Judge, and can 
proceed ſummarily, and needs no witneſſes. But this is the way of the Di- 
vine judgement, who proceeds upon his own knowledge, though for the de- 
claration of his juſtice to men, he ſometimes ſeems to uſe proceſles, and mea - 
ſures of humane inquiry z as in the caſe of Sodom, and the like. And in pro- 
portion, if God ſhould reveal to a Judge the truth of every cauſe that lies be- 
fore him, I think no man doubts, but he might ſafely proceed to judgemear 
upon that account. This was the caſc of Daniel and Suſanna. For ſhe was 
- convicted and proved guilty by concurrent witneſfes ; God revealed the truth 
to Dantel, and he arreſted judgement upon that account. Upon exam nation 
of the witneſles he findes them diſagree in the circumſtances, but this was 
no legal conviction of their falſhood in the main ; but it was therefore ſuffici- 
ent, becauſe Daniel came in the manner of a Prophet, and knew the trurh *' 
from God, not by forms of Law. Now it matters not (as to the juſtice of the 
procceding) which way the truth be known ; for the way of receiving it is 
* bur extrinſecal to the main queſtion: and as Dazx#el being made Jadge by God, 
Might not have conſented to the death of Suſayya, though not onely the 
ewo Elders, but ten more had ſworn that they had ſecn S»ſannz fin: fo neither 
F can a Judge, towhom God by ſome ſpecial a& of providence in behalf of 
[4 truth and innocence hath made known the matter, proceed to ſentence againſt 
that knowledge, which he by Divine diſpenſation hath received. 


Fr 12. 3. If aKingor Senate, or any ſupreme power receive teſtimony of a mat-. 
W-- ter of fa& concerning any of their Council, whom they know to be inno-' 
i cent; as if it be legally proved that Sempronizs robb'd a man upon the Kalends 
of March, a hundred miles from the place where the King or Senate ſaw him 
{irtinig all that day ; thit they may not deliver him to death appears therefore 
becauſe they being accountable ro none but God, muſt judge by his meaſures, 


4 thats, ſo astopreſerye the innocent, and not by thoſe meaſures which mens 
necef- 
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necelhity and imperfection, and weakneſſes have made regularly neceſſary, 
Put that el ig regularly neceflary, may irregularly, and by accident in ſome 


the ſuperiour, there being in this caſe, a knowledge of the fat?, and the law of 
Ged for the rieht. 


4. For the caſe is this; God ſays, Thou ſhalt not ſlay the tanocent, and 
the Fudge does certainly know, that the accuſed man is truly innocent: The 


hs | 
» bs 


poſed is this: Humane authority (ays, Thou ſhalt flay him that is convicted of a 
tault, whether by true or falſe witneſſes: Here are witneſſes which doe con- 
vic him, and I know them to be falſe: The concluſion is, Therefore this may 
muſt die. Which of theſe two arguments ought to prevail, I think needs not 
much inquiry. 


T4: 5. Andwhat if Titus be accuſed for killing Regulus, whom the Con- 
{ul at that time hath living in his houſe, or bath lately ſent abroad ; would 
not all the world hoot at him, it he ſhould deliver Tzzus ro the Tormentors 
for killing the man whom the Judge knows to be at home, it may be dreſſing 
of his dinner, or abroad gathering his rents * But if this be fo abſurd (as it is 
indeed extremely) it follows that he may ule his private knowledge againſt a 
falſe teſtimony that is publick. Or how it he ſees the fa done betore him in 
the Court ? a purſe cut, or a ſtone thrown at his brother Judge, as it happened 
at Ludlow not many years fince © The Judge proceeded to ſentence upon in- 
tuition of the fact, and ſtayed not for the ſolemnities of Law. Or put caſe 
that there be depoſitions offered on both fides, for and againſt the innocent, 
either dire&ly, or indireftly, It in this caſe the Judges private knowledge 
may determine for either, it follows that his private knowledge can be admit- 
ted as the inſtrument of juſtice ; and if it may, it muſt : for nothing can hinder 
him todoe it, but becauſe he may not. But that he may, appears in the now 
alledged inſtances, | 


15. 6. Adrianns puts another caſe, in which it is alſo without contradiion 
evident that private notice is to be preferred before publick {olemnity where 
there is an error in this and none in that. The caſe I chooſe to expreſs in this 
narrative. Yretea a naughty woman pretends to be wife to Coloro an 7talian 
Gentleman, and brings a Prieſt and witneſſes whom ſhe had ſuborned, to 
prove the marriage. The Judge gives ſentence for Yiretta, and commands 
Colors to pay the duties of a husband to t.er,and touſe her as a wife. He knows 

the 


concluſion is, therefore this man maſt not die. Againſt this, the argument op- - 


| 
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the contrary, and that he is husband to Yutorts Morifins, and tieretore pays 
her all his duty, and neglects the other ; and he 15 bound co it, becaute no mans 
error or malice can alter the Laws of God, and trom paying that duty wh ch 
he knows is due by the Laws of God, he cannot beexcuſed by any formal er- 
ror ariſing in the adminiſtration of the Lays of man. The ſame is che Judges 
caſe. For if the Law commands him to doe an act agunlt a known private 
duty, he is ſo to follow the duty he knows he ows to God in pieferving the 
innocent, as- Colorois bound to preſerve his duty to his wite, and the Julge 
may no more commit murder then Coloro miy COMMLe adultery ; but neitiicr 
of them can be reſcued but by their privace conic.ence, theretore they my 
uſe that. And there is no eſcape in this inſtance, becautc the Sulvect 1s as mui} 
bound to ſubmit to the ſentence of the Law, as the Judpe 1s co th: torms of it 
and that which ſecures one, fecures both, 


16. . Theevils that may be conſequeat to the {trift adherence to the torms 
and proofs of Law againſt the Judges conſcience may be ſo great as to be in- 
tolerable, and much greater then can be ſuppoſed co be conlequent to tie fo] - 
lowing a certain unſolemne truth. And there is no man, bur p.t the cale {o as 
himſelf and his party may be involved in ruine by falſe witneis, and he will 
orant that himſelf is by all means to be preſerved. Put caſe a whole order 
of the Clergy, of Monks, of Lawyers, ſhould be accuſed talily and oppretted 
by evil men, as the Knights Templars were accuſcd fiercely, and {6 were rhe 
Religious in Henry the eighths time : If the King had known that the Monks, 
and the Pope had known that the Templars had been innocent, no man oughr 
to have perlwaded them to condemne the guiltleſs. For it the King had pro- 
ceeded againſt them toconſiication, making uſe of his advantage gotten by 
the ſin of vile men, the eftect had been, that he would rather have gotten mv- 
ney by a lie, then have done juſtice to the oppreſled according to his conſct- 
ence. Andindecd becaule it is not to be ſuppoled but all the world would 
have given ſentence for themſelves in their own caſe, it is tobe fuppoled that 
the contrary opinion is but the ſentence of men in proſperity, or of unexp:- 
rienced Scholars who care not what load they put upon others to verity their 
own opiniqn. And yhat Chriſtian will not condemne Plate for condemning 
the moſt holy Jeſus, according to the teſtimonies of his falſe accuſers, and 
againſt his own conſcience £ And let the caſe be put, that the witneſles had 
agreed, and proved foul things againſt the unſpotted Lamb of God, and made 
all clear in forms of Law, and that Pz/ate had knoiyn the Lord to be inno- 
cent and injurd, could the water in the baſ1a have waſhed him clean, it he ha 
againſt his conſcience in compliance with the ſolemne perjurers have con- 
demnd him who was purer then the Angels * In this caſe the eff: had been 
intolerable, for which no pretence of neceſſity, or legal formalities could 


have made recompence. 


. 8. A Law founded upon preſumption binds not in the Court of Con- 
ſcience, when the preſumption is faund to be an error. The Law preſumes 
that the heir entring upon an eſtate, if he makes not an Inventory, does tt to 
| . . ; 

conceal the goods and defraud the Creditors. But if an heir does ſo by neg- 
ligence or ignorance, or an impertinent fear, or upon ll counſel, or be be- 
trayed ro doe {o; If the Creditor knows that the goods are not ſufficient, he 
may not in conlcience take the advantage the Law gives him, but is bound 


to doe charity and juſtice by the meaſures of his private knowledge, and not 
] 2 Dy 
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Of the Right Book 1. 


9. To the verification of the ſentence of death upon an accuſed perion 
there are required, 1. A reality of the Crime. 2. A power in the Judge. 
, And equity in the Law. Now if civers men thould {wear that the Judge 
hath a competent power, nay though they threaten him with death if he does 
got, yet he may not exerciſe any ſuch power, which himſelt privately knows 
that he hath not. So alſo if he knows the fact does not deſerve death, though 
men {wear it, or ahigher power declare it, or another competent Judge at- 
frm it, yet a Judge muſt not conſent to it, if himſelf knows it to be unjuſt. 
And I have read of an excellent Prince, who becauſe he did conſcnt to the 
forms and proceſſes of Law made by his Senate againſt rhe brayeſt of his Sub- 
je&s, agiinſt his own conſcience'and knowledge, repented of it all the days 
of his life, 2nd was not pardon'd for it till the day of his death and the fiſt 
confidence he had of pardon was upon the account of S. Pauls words, He that 
dead ts juſtified from ſins. But then, ſince the defect of either of theſe two 
makes it unlawtiul for a Judge to proceed according tothe forms of Law, and 
ties him to tollow his conſcience even againſt allegation and proof, much more 
muſt it be ſo if there be »0 reality of fatt in the accuſed party ; becaule in the 
deſtitution of this, the Laws themſelves have no power, and therefore they 
can give none toa Judge their Miniſter. Zuſt us lex non eff poſita; The Law was 
not made for the innocent, but to defend them, and therefore hath no power 
to deſtroy them z and then the Judge can have none, and fo cannot in thac 
cale be tie4 to proceed according to formalities, and therefore muſt proceed 
according to his conſcience, or not at all. For, 


10. It a Law were made that a Judge ſhould be bound to condemne an 
innocent perſon, though he knows him to be {o,and to be accuſed by calumny, 
and ſupplanted by perjury, it were an unjuſt Law, as all men (that I know of) 
grant, and inceed muſt grant. For it were a Law made to incourage perju- 
rers and oppreſſors, to diſcourage innocence: a Law made againſt the inten- 
tion of Laws, which is, to defend the right, and puniſh the wrong doer: it 
were a Law diſabling the Judge toreſcue the oppreſſed, and a Law exprefly 
difowning the caule of the afflicted : and if any Judge ſhould undertake his ot- 
fice upon tuch terms, he ſhould openly profeſs that if the caſe happened, he 
would doc aguinſt his conſcience. And all Laws going the beſt way they can 
to finde out truth, would never diſable Fſudge to make ule of it when he had 
found it out, and aſſiſted the inquiry of the Laws by a fortunace diſcovery. For 
the examining of witneſſes being but a means to finde out truth, cannot poſſi- 
bly be ſo adhered to, as to be preferred before the end to which it is defign'd, 
that were as if 4 may ſhould rather love to ſeek then finde. Since therefore no Law 
ever was, Or can be ſo unreaſonable as to decree thata Judge ſhall not in ſuch 
a Cale dire&ly relieve the innocent, but proceed to his condemnation, ir fol- 
lows that he can have no obligation to doe ſo, and then the obligation of his 
conſcience can upon no pretence be declined. The Law does not intend to 
oblige the Judge in that caſe, becauſe no Law can be made expreſly ro doe lo; 
He therefore being free from the Layy in that caſe, ſtands bound to his private 
conicence, without excuſe. Nay, the Canon Law expreſly enjoyns that a 
Judge thould give ſentence according to his own conſcience. as appears In c.1, 
ae re Juaic. in6. & inclem 1. $, verium de heret 
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11. Suppolca Judge ſhould (uborn talſe witneſſes againſt an innocen: ; 
cither he is bound nor ro proceed according to allegation and proof. but ac- 
cording to his ſecret conſcience, or elſe he is bound to goe on in his crime, 
and effec that which h« had malicioufly deſigned. Forit is not enoug!it that 
he is bond to disingage the witneſſes and take off the ſubornation : for ſup- 
pole the perſons already appearing will not cealc,leſt they ſhould be ſham'Uand 
ruin'd, but will take confidence from their crime, and perſeverance from 
rheir publication, then there is no remedy tor the innocent, neither can the 
Judoe reſcue him from h:mſelf, nor give over {tantng, unlels he proceed by 
his private certain meaſures, and nor by thoſe which are falſe and publick. 
For to iay he may be ſorry for his fault ard yer proceed 1 it,is ro make him an 
hypocrite : if he conteſles that he ſubor. e ! the witneſles, ar.d yet proceed ta 
condemne the innocent, he 1s ridiculous, and makes the Liw pur on the face 
of tyrarzny and unreaſonable violence and oppreſhon. So th..t ei. her he muſt 
goe on and fin to the end without rem-dy, or he. muſt be admitted to pro- 
ceed by his private conſcience, and that .n his cafe would be juſtice and re- 


nitence belldes. 


2. Laſtly, all Laws being intended for the good of the Subjects, arc 
bound not onely ro comply with their ordinary cafes by ordinary provittons, 
but for their accidental needs by the extraordinary, And fo we: fhnie it, thac 
all Laws yeeld in particulars, whcn the Law is injurious in the ſpecial cafes, and 
this is the ground of all Chancery, becauſe ſummum jus, ſumma injuria ; - and 
Solomon adviled well, Nolt eſſe juſtus niminm, be not over righteous; and the 
j ſtice of God being E#4:1-«ie, gentleneſs and favour, equity and mercy, ours 
is beſt when we follow rhe beſt precedent; now fince no caſe is more tavou- 
rable then the preſent, the Laws are unjuſt thit will not bend and ſtoop to the 
miſeries of the oppreſſed ; and therefoie the Judge having no hindrance, he is 
tied by a double band to relceve the oppreſled innocent, by his direc ſentence 
(where it can be admitted) or by his open declaration, and quantum 7n ſe eff, 
but at no hand to conſent to his condeqanation, 


red, and an offence done to the forms and methods ot judicial proceedings, 
then that truth ſhould be betrayed and forſaken; and what was ſaid in/the pro- 
phecie concerning our bleſled Sav.our, Noyx ſecundum auditum aur tun arguet,he 
thall not reprove according as he hears, but according as he knoivs, is alio 
true of Judges 1n this cafe; they doe judge moſt perteRly when in truth and 
in defence of the innocent,thcy tollow the pattern of the Divine judgement 
and nor the impertec&tion of the humane, that is, they are to judge by the eyes, 
not by the eares ; | 
Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aures 


.2uam que ſunt oculis commiſſa fidelibus 


Thzt1s a ſure ſentence that can rely upon ocular demonſtration;for our eyes ars 


a better guard of innocence thea the tongues of Sycophants, and our conſci- 
ences are ſurer informers then the forms of Law ; and fince no Law hath de- 
clard again{t ir, the conſcience is at pertc& liberty ; and yer if it were nor, we 
are certain It i$ better to obey God then men ; the conſcience is no mans ſer- 
vant, 1t is Gods onely. Conſcience is Gods Angel: Grieve not the Angel leſt 
he ſmite thee, doe nothing againſt him, leſt he forſake thee. Viro bono fixum in omns 
vita eft, tranſverſum unzuem a retta conſcientia non diſcedere, (aid Cicero; Every 


L-3 good 


I conclude therefore with that rule of the Canon Law, Melius eſt ſcanda- c. yenurge 
lam naſci quam ut veritas deſeratur ; It is vetter that a ſcandal ſhould be ſuffe- reg. jur. = 
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o00d MAN is pertectly reſolved not to depart from his right conſcience a hairs 
bredch during his whole life. 


And now to the pretences which are made on the other (ide, there will be 


the leſsnecd of a reply, if we conſider that they onely prove that a Judge 1s 


ricd to cbſerve the forms of judicial proceſs, and to proceed according to 
allegation and proof, ordrrarily and regularly, as ſuppoſing that this 1s the be{t 
ordin2ry way of information, as it is moſt certainly. But as the Law, uſing 
the beſt ſhe hath, would nor yet refuſe a Prophet from heaven, or a miracle to 
bring r1u:h fiom her retirements, or her vail, ſo neither will the retuſe any 
Iet:er Way that can be offered ; but whatever the Law would doe, yet the 
queſtion now being concerning the Judge, it is certain that the Judge in the 
cale now pur, hath a ſurer way of evidence; and therefore 2s the Law, if ſhe 
had 4 1urer way of evidence,ought not to goe againſt (o clear alighr, ſo neither 
canthe Judge. And the arguments onely proceeding upon the uiual ſuppoſt- 
tons conclude that reonlarly Judges muſt doe as uſually they can doe, that is, 
proceed according to proof, becauſe they can have no better way, but they 
cannot be drawn to this extrarcgular and rare contingency. For though moſt 
men are brought in upon ſuſpicion or private accuſation, yet the Apoſtle 
ſays that ſome mens fins are manifeſt, going before unto judgement : and 
when this happens, the Judge muſt not goe in inqueſt after whar he ſecs. And 
th: ſame arguments may as well be urged againſt all diſpenſations and remiſ(- 
ſions, againſt favour and Chancery, and deltroy all equity, and all Religion, 
25 to deſtroy all conſcience when it 1s certain and infallible. But I ſhall ſay 
ſomething to the particulars, 


1. Itis true thata Judge hath adouble capacity, and he hath offices pro- 
portionable ; ſome as a may, ſome a5 Fudge; that is, he hath ſome natural and 
eflen:t1al obligations, ſome which are ſuperinduc'd upon his office. And there- 
tore I refule to uſe this diſtinRion as it is commonly uſed, and ſo made more 
ſubject to miſtake and abuſe. In this caſe the Judge is nor to be conſidered 
as a publick man,and a private man; tor private isas much ſuperinduc'd as pub- 
lick; and all his other relations are as much to yeeld to his eſſential duty, as 
that of a Judge : ſuch as are the relation of a Husband, of a Father, of a Tu- 
tor, of a Maſter; and among{t theſc, the more private is often tied to yeeld 
to the more publick. Put therefore in this caſe the Fudze is tro be conſidered 
as a Fudge and as a Man; and in this caſe the duties are ſometimes diſparate, 
but never contrary ; and when there is a diſpute, the ſuperinduc'd muſt yecld 
to that which is original; for whatſocveris his duty as a man, the Judge may 
not prevaricate ; for itisthe man that is the Judge, in the man that office is 
lubjected, and the officeof a Fudge is bound upon him by the conſcience of 
the mane It the Fudge had two conſciences, and two real perſons, then it were 
to be granted that they were to be ſerved and attended to in their ſeyeral cal- 
lings; but itis not ſo, they are but 1wo perſons in fiction of Law, but materially, 
and to all real events, the ſame - it is the ſame conſcience miniſtring to divers 
autics: And therefore as the Zudze is always that man, {0 his conſcience is the 
conlcience of that man; and becauſe 45 a may he muſt not goe againſt his con- 
(cicnce, ſo when that man is a Judge he muſt not goe againſt the mans conſci- 
ence, tor the Judge is ſtill that man rul'd by that conſtience, The eſſential 
duty of a man cannot by any ſuperinduc'd formality be diſpenſed with- Now 
©O g0E accorcing to our conlc.ence and knowledge is the eſſential rule and duty 
ot a man, which he cannot pur off by being a Judge, The new office ſuper- 
induces 
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induces new obligations, bur none contrary, no more then he can ceate he.ng 
a man by being a Judge. Certe prior anima quam litera, Sn prior ſermo qu: 71 it - 
ber, & prior ſenſus quam ſ!ylus, & prior homo quam pileſophus & peeta - He is 
fi:ſt a Man, and then a Philoſopher, a Poet, or a Judge; and that which is tirit 
cannot be prejudicd by what is ſuperinduc'd. And it the Fudge goe againſt the 
conſcience of the may, pretending to doe according to the conlcience of the 
TFudee, the mar; (hall be damned, and where the Fudge ſhall then appear any 


child can teJl. If the Biſhop of Bayenx as Earl of Kent will rebel againſt his. 


Prince, the Earl of Kezt ſhall loſe his head, though the Biſhop of Bayenx may 
plead his Clergy. For in this there is a great miſti:ke, To be 4 may and to be 
a Judze are not to be compar as two diſtinct capacities of equal conlidera- 
tion. To be a Bijhop and to be a Fuaze are properly tuch,and have diſtin mea- 
ſures; but tobe 4 man is the ſubject of the two capacities, and cannot be laid 
aſide as cither of the other may ; and thercfore the diſtinRion is vain and ſo- 
phiſtical, and if it could be admitted in Metaphyſicks (in which yer, it appears 
tro have an error) yet 1t can never be ſuffered to paſs to real events. This 


being the ground of all the contrary opinion, and being found falſe, the ſupcr- - 


ſtructure muſt alſo fall to the ground. To the ſpecial caſes this I anſwer : 


2. An Executioner may not refuſe to doe his office though the Jude 
hath given an unjuſt ſentence: it is true onely when the matter is dubious, or 
not known, orintolerable, But if the Judge commands the Hangman to fizy 
a Prophet alive, or to crucify Chriſt, or to ſtrike his King thorough with a 
ſword, I doubt not but the adverſaries themſelves will think he is nor oblived 
to obey, Indeed this ought not eaſily to be drawn into a rule, leſt ſuch people 1119 it 
into apretence. But if the Executioner be ſure, and the matter be no:or.vus 
and ſuch as cannot decetye him, his hand ought nqt to be upon an innocent. 
For as Receivers are to Thieves, ſo are Executioners to unjuſt Judges. When 
the fat is notorious, and the injuſtice evident, then it is ſuch as all men can 
ſee it; and then, as1f there were no Receivers there would be no Thieves ; fo 
if there were no Exccutioners of unjuſt ſentences, the Judge would be apr 
ro reverſe his ſentence, 


26, 3- Now whereas itis pretended that if a private notice were admitted 


- 


againſt publick evidence, it were like a private ſpirit againſt a publick article, 
and would open a way to eyery pretenſion, it would diſlolve the forms of 
judicatures, and introduce many evils: I anſjver, that if all this were true, 
and that for this there could be no remedy, nor yet any recompence in the 
ſpecial caſes, it would follow that the Law were prudent if it did refuſe to ad- 
mit ſuch a proceeding, unleſs ſhe had ſome reaſon to truſt the Judge : Bur this 
were nothing to the Judge. For the Law therefore refuſes his teſtimony, be- 
cauſe ſhe hath that which ſhe preſumes is better, and becauſe ſhe not knowing 
the ſecret follows the beſt way ſhe hath. But the Judge knows the ſecrer, and 
tie is not deceived, and he does not make pretences, tor the caſe ſuppoſes him 
to ſpeak according to his conſcience; and therefore although tht Law in pru- 
dence does not beleeve him, yet he cannot but beleeve himſelf, and therefore 
induty to God mult proceed accordingly, or muſt not proceed at all. 


4. Neither is this like a private ſpirit againſt a publick article z becauſe 


© this conſcience of the Judge does not impoſe upon the publick, who hath 


power to admit or to retuſe his ſentence z but it is onely for himſelf, and al- 


though his conſcience ought not to be the publick meaſure, yer it ought to be 
| h1s 
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but the Judge lumiclt may not got ag21nſt his own. 
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Q © Ani this weſee verified in the m:t:er of a private evid-ncez tot 

Hounh the Judge hath tern it in a chamber, yer he mult not jucge by ir in the 
Couit, the Law will not ſuffer him to doe ſo; bur yer for him{eit he may {© 
{1:16 make uſe of 1t, as ro be per{waded in his con{c'ence, and to uncerſtand 
on which fide the right Nanc's, and to favour it in all rhe ways thit are per- 
titted him. But the caſe here being not watter of lite and death, the Law 
ath power to difpolc of cſt1tes, and the conſcience of tlie Judge is no: obl:- 
ed :0 rake more care of a mans mon: y or land then himleit does, but it can 
>. bl ged to take care of mens lives when the injured perſon is not able. A 
Pun may give away his eſtate, but ke may nor give his life away ; and there. 
10:e he may loſe his eſtate by ſuch ways, by which he ought not to be per- 
mitted tolole his life. Adde to this, thata Judge having icen an Inſtrument 
1 private which could mich cle-r the cauſe depencing, may not upon that 
account proceed tv ſentence, becaule it may be the acycrie party can give an 
aniverto !:, and make it invalid ; whereas in matters of fact of which the 
Tuvg. $ conſcious there is no uncertainty, nor fallibility, And laſtly, the ſut- 


tering party in the queſtion of money or lands ſuffers no inconvenience, but 


n 
). 
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Liw and the maii that loſes to day for want of producing his evidence, may 
prodrce it to morrow and recover it. But in matter of lite and death, nothing 
Can m ke recom pence to the oppreſled innocent, and if he ſuffers to day, he 
cannot plead an error in the indictment to morroi. For theſe and many other 
conſidera.tons the cale is wholly different. 


29. 6. By ſome of theſe things we may alſo anſwer to the inſtance of a confi- 
dent and opinionative Judge. Hz may nor preferre his private opinion before 
the ſentence of the Law, and bring it into open judgement. 1. Becauſe he 
hinſelt may be deceived in his opinion, and his confidence is no- argument 
that he1s not Ceccived. 2. Becauſe it rhe ſentence and decree of the Law be 
leſs reaſonable, yer the Judge without ftn may proceed to1t, becauſe the more 
reaſonable is not in his choice, and the leſs reaſonable is not abſolutely and 
{1mply ur juſt. 3. In matters of prudence and civil government there is no 
demonſtration of reaſon, but the Legiflative power may determire for the 

[ publick intereſt as is preſently apprehended, and may refuſe the better coun- 

if | tel, anc vet doe w.ll enough ; for that which is {1mply the better is not in 

1 — _..__ thele cales neceſſary; and in ſuch things a mans reaſon ought not to be ſo 

| | confidenr, as he is of what he ſees, or what is matter of faith; and therefore in 

thele onely he 1s to be guided by hs own, 1n the other he muſt proceed by rhe 
publick meaſures, And as in all things not demonſtratively certain or evident 
the Execurioner is bound to obey the Judge ; ſo is the Judge bound to obey 
the Law; and the preſumption will lie for the Law againſt the Judge, 2s it will 
lie tor the Judge againſt the Officer. 4. And yet after all, I doe nor doubt 
but if a Judges conſcience were effectively determin'd againſt a Law, and thar 
he Cid beleeye it to be unjuſt and unlawful, he ought to follow his conſcience. 

AS it a Judge did belceve ir to bea fin ro put a man to death for ſtealing 

13.d ob. he might not condemne ſuch a theet to the Gallows. And heis not 

exculed by ſaying, It is not the Judge but the Law that does amiſs. For if the 

Jucge beleeve the Law to be unjuſt, he makes himſelf a partner in the inju- 

ttice by miniſtring to an unjuſt Law againſt his conſcicnce. For not onely he 

thac 


what is ou: weighed to the publick by the order of juſtice and folemniti:s of 
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chat commands cvil to be done is guilty, but be that obeys ſuch a command. 
In this caſe, either the Judge muſt lay alide hs 05:2729 or his office, tor his 
conſcience muſt not be laid aflide. ; 


30» +, The inſtance of a Prieſt and an excommunicate perlon uaworthily 
abſolved will no way conclude this Queſtion, 1. Becauſe the cate is infinitely 
differing between condemning an innocent, and acquitting the guilty, It any 
man pretends he is ſatisfied in conſcience that the accuſed perlon is criminal, 
though it cannot be legally proved, yer therc is no wrong done, it the accuſed 
man be let free; an inconvenience there may be, but the Judge muſt not be 

crmitrted to deſtroy by his private conlcience, againſt or withour legal convi- 
ion, becauſe the evil may be intolerable it it be permitted, and the injuſtice 
may be frequent and unſufferable ; bur it it be denied, there may fometimes 
happen an inconvenience by permitting a Criminal to live, but theie can be no. 
injuſtice done. It may haveexcule, and it may have reaſon, and it may have 
neceſſity that a Judge refuie ro conſent to the death of an innocent, but thar 
he thould againſt his conſcience kill him can have no warrant ; and if he be not 
;innocent,there may be reaſon to let him alone, but none to condemane him if he 
be. Conſcience can oblige a Judge to an unfolemne ablolution, but not to an 
illegal and unſolemne condemnation. This ſhould haye been coniidered in the 
Earl of Straffords Caſe. The Law hath power to forgive the criminal, but not 
ro puniſh the guiltlels. And therefore if a man be abſolved when he deierved 
it nor, we may ſuppoſe him pardoned, and the private Prieſt is not his Judge 
in that caſe, For to refuſe ro communicate him is an act of publick Juticature, 
and to abſolve him is ana&t of the ſame power, and theretore muſt be diſpen- 
ſed by authority, not by uſurpation, that is, by the publick ſentence, not by the 
private Miniſter, ſince to give the holy Communion to ſuch a perſon is noc 
again{t any eflential duty of a Chriſtian. And therefore if the Prieſt knows him 
unworthy to communicate, he may ſeparate him ſo farre as he hath power to 
ſeparate him, that is, by the word of his proper M:niſtery : let him admonith 
him to abſtain, repreſent his inſufficiency, threaten him with the danger; but 
if he will deſpiſe all this, the private Prieſt hath no more to doe, bur to pray 
and weep for him, and leave him to God and the Church. Bur of this I am to 
ſpeak more largely in its proper place. 

2, 8. Asfor the caſe of the Prieſt hearing Confeſſions, though he finde 
Tities accuſed by Caims, yet if Titizs does nor accuſe himſelf, Titizs is rather 
to be beleeved in his own caſe then Caz#s in another mans. Becauſe in this en- 
rercourſe every man is foconcern'd to doe his duty, that every man is to be 
beleeved for himſelf and againſt himſelf, becauſe if he ſpeaks falſe himſelf 
onely is the loſer. 2. Cats acculing Titus may for ought the Confeſſor knows 
ccll a lie and abuſc him, and therefore he cannot pretend knowledge and con- 
ſcience againſt Titius 3 and fo this comes not home to the preſent caſe which 
ſuppoſes the Judge to know the accuſed perſon to be innocent. 3. This argu- 
ment ſuppoſes that a man cannot be abtolved unleſs he enumerare all his (1ns ” 
to the Prieſt, which being in many caſes falſe (as I bave ſhewn orherwhere) Gnun «2 
that which relies upon it can ſignify nothing. cellar. 


32 9. Laſtoi all, although the Judge muſt lay afide hu affedi9ns and hs 
will, and 11s opinion when he fits upon the feat of judgemenr, becauſe theſe 
are no good meaſuresof Judicarure, nor ought to haye immediate influence 
upon the ſentence; yet he cannot lay afide his kzowledge, and if he lay aſide 
his conſcience he will make but an ill Judge. 2. And yer the Judge muſt lay 
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i af} tions and his will afide never but when they tempt h.m to injuſtice. For 
| Judge muſt not ceaſe to be merciful when it Cots not make him #374]; nor 
ce! he ceaſe ro pleaſe himſelt, ſo long as he is pleated to doe 11g11t: theſe if 
hc Cochurtindeed muſt be letr oft, elſe not; and therefore It Cannot with 
1nv colour from hence be pretended that he muſt lay afice his knowledge 


when it is the onely way by which he can doe good. 


ic. To the authority of $2 Ambroſe, what I have already ſaid 1s 2 ſufhci- 
ent anfver, For he ſpeaks of a Judges office regularly and uſually, not wha 
he 1s to doe in Caſes extraordinary, and ſuch 2s is the prefent queſtion, Bur 
he thar (aid. Szcat audit, ta | uaicat, would no leis have (aid, S1CUE Vider, ita ſudi- 
cat. The ſeeing of his eyes is as ſure a meaſure 35 the hearing ot his cars, 
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11. As for the words of Ulpian I will give no other anfier, then that 
Panormitan and Covarwvias who urge them, and whoare concerned to make 
the moſt of them, doe yer confeſs that they make as much againſt them as for 
them ; and that they ſay true, will appear to any orainary underſtinding that 
conſiders rhem. 

12. Foralthough no Judge muſt doe acts of a private authority, yet [ic 
may as wwell uſe his own private knowledge, as he may uſe the private knouy- 
ledge of the witneſlcs ; for their knowledge is as private as tae Judges, till ir 
be brought into open Court, and when his is brought thither, it1s as publick 
as theirs ; but however from the authority to the knowledge to argue is a plain 
paralogiſm$ for the Prince who armed him with. publick authority, did nor 
turniſh him with a commiſſion of knowledge, but ſuppoſed that to be induced 
by other ways: 

13. And therefore the Judge may when he hath calied witneſſes reje&t 
them upon his o;vn certain knowledge, as well as uſe arts of diſcovery, or any 
other collateral ways to ſecure the innocent. For it may as well be inquired 
conceraing the Judges uſing his knowledge to the infatuaring or di{covering 
the talſhood of the evil witneſles as to the rejeaing them. For if he mult abſo- 
lurely take all for granted which they fay, then he muſt uſe no arcs to invali- 
dare their teſtimony ; but if he may doe that, he may doe the other,and yer the 
calling in of witnefles may be to many good purpoles, and by the collifion 
of contrartes lizht may ariſe, an4 from talſhood alſo truth may be produced 
like a fair child from a foul mother. And atterall, though this queſtion is not 
to be determined oneither ſ1de by authorities, yet becauſe amongſt the write: s 
of Caſcs ot Conſcience very many rely much upon the teſtimony of Authors, 
I think it not amils to ſay that this ſenſe of rhe queſtion which I defend was 
the ſentence of many eminent Divines and Lawyers, particularly, Nico/aus 
Lyra, Adrianis, Angelus, Navarre, Hoſtienſis, Calderinus, Panormitan,Mariinns, 
Fohanncs Arboreus,Oldenderp, Corraſins, Leſs1us, Breſſer and divers others, ana 
therefore beſides the ſtrength of the reaſons, I walk the more confidently by 
having ſuch good company. 


34. 


5, Toconclude: All thole adviles of prudence which are given by the ad- 
verle party in this affair as expedients for the Judges to proceed by in ſuch 
cales, I am ready to admit if they will ſecure their conſcience and the lite of 
che innocent oppreſſed. But if they will not, but that the Judge muſt give 
{-ntence tor Law or for Conſcience, the cale ro me ſeems very clear. God 
is greater then our Conſcience, but our Conſcience is greater thenany thing 
beſides, Fiat jus & pereat mundys, laid S. Auſtin, adhec imagine nt natar.e ve. 
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ritas obumbretur cwrandum. For images and forms of things, the natural an 4 
ſubſtantial truth of things may not be loſt ot prejudic'd, Let juftice be done 
whatſoever be the event. : 
Accipere perſonam improbi nou eſt bonum, ut pervert.ts ſuſkum in nuaicio, It is 
not good torecetve the perſon of a wicked man, thereby to overthrow the rieh- 
te0us in his cauſe 
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The goodneſs of an object 15 not made by Conlci. - 


ence, but 1s accepted, declared, and publiſhed by 
it, and made perſonally obligatory. 


N® objeR can have its denomination from the judgement of reaſon, tve 
onely that from thence it may be ſaid to be #nderſtood to be good, to be de- 
clar d, to be conſented to; all which ſuppoſes the object to be good, or to be fc 
apprehended, Juſt as an emerald is green before the eye perceives it ſo: and 


if the obje& were not in it ſelf good, then the reaſon were decciv'd in conſen- 


ting to it, and a deceiver in publiſhing it. 


This is true in reſpe& of the material, fundamental, and proper 208517fs of 
the obje&; for this it hath independently of the conſcience: and the re&tirude 
of the conſcience is dependent on this, and conſequent to the perception of it, 
Bur yet there is a formal, extrinſecal, and relative goodneſs patſed upon an ob- 
je&by the conſcience, by whoſe perſwafion although an evil obje& doe nor 
become naturally good, yet it becomes perſonally neceſſary ; and'in the ſame 
proportion a good obje'may become evil. 


T he purpoſe of this is to remonſtrate that we muſt. rather look to the 
rule then to the preſent perſwaſion ; firſt taking care that our conſcience bc 
truly informed, beforc it be ſuffered to pals a ſentence ; and it is not enough 
that our conſcience tels us thus, unleſs God hath told the conſcience. Bur 
yet if the conſcience does declare, it ingages us, whether it be right or wrong. 
Bur this hath in it ſome variety. 


1. The goodneſs of an a& depends upon the goodneſs of an objeR, that 
is, upon its conformity to a rational nature and the commands of God. Fer 
all a&s of will and underſtanding are of themſelyes indefinite and undetermi- 
ned till the relation to an obje& be confidered, but they become good or bad - 


when they chooſe or refuſe that which is good or bad reſpeively. To will 


to doe an a of theft is bad, becauſe thefr it ſelf is ſo: to be willing to com- 
mit an at of adultery is evil, becauſe all adultery is evil : and on the other fide, 
to be willing to doe an at of juſtice, is therefore good becauſe juſtice it (elf 1s 
good. And therefore Ari/totle defines juſtice by a habitude or relation to its 
object. Itis woluntas dand: ſuum cuique, a will of giving to every one that 
which is their due. And therefore our conſcience, becauſe it is to receive its 
information from the rule by which every aRion is made good or bad, and its 
motion from the object, is bound to take in that onely which 1s really and truly 
good, and without fin or error cannot doe otherwilc. 
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nnd, good becauſe they are good, yer ſome things are made good be- 


fo by God. | | OI +1 
3. Although the rule by whichgood and bad is meaſured, be in it felt 


perfeR, yet it 15 not always perfe&ly received by us. Good is proportionable to 
Reaſon z and as there is probabiliter verum, (o there is probabiliter bonum, a pro- 
bable good, as well as a probable truth : and in the inqueſt after this, we often 
ſhew a trick of humanity, even to be pitifully deceived ; and although when 
it is ſo, it isan allay of the good it intends, yet it does not wholly deſtroy it : 
God in his goodneſs accepting at our hands for good, what we really and in- 
nocently ſuppoſe to be ſo. Juſt like the Country fellow that gave a handful 
of water to his Prince; he thought it a fine thing,and ſo it was accepted. For 
when the ation and the rule are to be made even, if either of them comply and 
ſtoop, the equality is made. God indeed requires the ſervice of all our tacul- 
ties, bur calls for no exact meaſures of any but the will. For the as of the 
will are perfc& in their kinde, but our underſtanding is imperfect, therefore this 
may finde an excule, but that never. 


4. Upon this account it is that though the goodneſs or badneſs of an a&t 
depends upon the quality of rhe object regularly and naturally, yet the acts be- 
come irregularly or accidentally good or bad by the conſcience, becauſe the 
conſcience changes the object ; that is, the a is good by the obje@ really 
good, or ſo apprehended. The objec always changes or conſtitutes the a, bur 
the conſcience changing the objec? immediately, hath a mediate influence upon the 
aR alſo, and denominates it to be ſuch as in the event it proves. But then in 
what degrees, and to what events this change is made is of more intricate con- 
fideration, 


What changes can be made in moral ations by the perſwaſion and 
force of Conſcience. 


1. Whatſoever is abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary to be done, and 


' commanded by God expreſly, cannot be yas by Conſcience into an evil, 


or into that which is unneceſſary. Becauſe in ſuch caſes where the rule is plain, 
eaſy, and fitted to the conſcience, all ignorance is voluntary, and ſpoils the 
conſequent aC, but never can legitimate it. And the ſame reaſon is for things 
plainly and expreſly forbidden, as adultery, murder, facrilege, and the like; 
oo can never become good by any a&t of Conſcience. And therefore in 
ſuch caſes it often happened that God did declare his judgement to be contra- 
ry to the opinion which men had of themſelves and of their ations. Somtimes 
men live contrary to their profeſſion ; they profeſs the worſhip of God, bur 
deny bim in their hearts, even when they leaſt think they doe. Thus the Iſra- 
clites having conſtrain'd Aaron to make a golden Calf proclaim a feaſt, 7s 
morrow # a feaſt unto Fehovah, but God ſays of them, They offered ſacrifice 19 
Devils and r0t ts God, And ſoit was with their children after t em, who killed 
and perſecuted the Apoſtles and ſervants of Jeſus, and thought they did God 
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good ſervice. He that fals down before an idol, and thinks to doc honour to 
the Lord; or robs a Temple, and thinks ir is tor Religion, mult ſtand or tall, 
not by his own fancy, but by ſentence of God, and the rule of his Laiv ; Proze- , 
ſlatio contra factum is invalid in Law. To ſtrike a mans eye our, and lay he 
did it in ſport ; to kill his brother, and think it 1s well done, becaule done to 
prevent his {1n, thoush it may be thought charity by the man, yer IC 15 muraer 
betore God- | 

2. Where the rule 1s obſcure, or the application full of varicty or the duty 
ſo intricate that the conſcience may incuipably erre, there the objz&t can be 
changed by conſcience, and the acts adopred into a good or an evil portion 
by that influence. He that thinks it unlawful to give money to a poor Turk, 
hath made it to become unlawful ro him, though of it ſelt it ſeems to be a pious 
at. So alſoit is in the uncertain application of a certain propolition. Ic 1s 
certainly unlawful to commit adultery ; but if Facob ſuppoles he lies with R.t- 
chel, and ſhe prove tobe Leah, his conlcience hath not chang'd the rule, but 
ic hath chang d the obje& and the at: The object becomes his own by ado- 
ption, and the act is regular by the integrity of the will. This is that which is 
affirm'd by the Apoſtle, 1 know and am perſwaded in the Lord Feſus, that there is TN 
nothing unclean of it ſelf, but he that thinketh it is unclean, to him it is unclean. Mes Loon: 
This inſtance is in a caſe in which they might eafily be miſtaken, and innocentiy >. amore! ib, 
abuſed by reaſon of the prepoſleſſion of their mindes by Moſes Law ; and {| 7 
therefore in ſuch caſes the conſcience rules. They who belceve themſelves _ 
married, may mutually demand and pay their duty : But it they be nor mar- 
ried, it is fornication or adultery (as it happens.) But it Coxſcrence ſays they 
are married, it is not adultery, but an act of duty, becaulc the ſame contciencs 
that declares for the marriage, obliges alto to pay their duty, asa ma:tgr of ne- 
ceſfity. Where ever the underſtanding is wrong, and the will i wholly ryzht, the 
action is accepted, and the error pardoned, 


3. Whentheadt is materially evil, the conſcience adopting it into a good 
portion, that 1s, bclecving it to be good, does not make a perfect change, bur 
leaves an allay in the ſeveral degrees of its perſwaſton. For ic 1s impoſſible thar 
a right conſcience and a wrong (ſhould have no difference in the etfe&t, eſpecially 
it there beany thing criminal or faulty ia the cauſe of the error. When two 
men take up arms in a differing cauſe, as ſuppoſe one for his Prince, and the 
other againſt him; though they be both heartily perſwaded, and a& according 
to Conlcience, yet they doe not equally doe well or ill. The one ſhall be ac- 
cepted, and it may be, the other pardoned, or excuſed in various degrees. But 
this which needs a pardon for one thing, is not in the whole conſtitution of 
it, good for any thing, nor can it be accepted to reward, 


*1: 4+ It the conſcience diatea thing to be neceſſary, the thing is become 
neceſlay, and at no hand to be declined. This was it which S. Paul ſaid, He that G*+5-7; 
i circumciſed is a debtor of the whole Law, meaning, that though Chuiſt had 
broken the yoke of Moſes, yer if conſcience did take up one end of it, and 
bound it upon 1t (elf; the other end would be dragg'd atter it, and by the act 

| of conſcience become neceſſary. If a maninquires, whether he is bound ro 

ſay his praycrs kneeling, or whether he may doe it ſtanding,or lying, or leaning ; 

if his conſcience be perſwaded that he mn/t doe it kneeling, it is neceſſary he 

ſhould doe ſo, and he may not doe it in his bed : Becauſe the Conſcience is 3 

Law-giver, and hath authority over the man, and ought to prevail, when the 

contrary patt is onely, That they may dos otherwiſe. For whether this part be 
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OE o: falſe, che matrer is not lo great, becauſe rliere 15 no danger if a man 
i40enot make uſe of a liberty that is juſt: He can let it alone and doe well 
enough ; and therefore to tollozy the other part which is fuppoſed neceſlury, 
muſt needs be [1's ſateſt way. | | 

21t if the Queſtion be, whether it be mece(ſary to keep a Holy day, or mece/- 
fy toletit alone; there if the Conſcience determine that for neceſlary to be 
done, which is neceſſary to be let alone, the man 1S indeed bound to follow 
his conſcience, but he cannot c{cape a (10. For conſcience makes no eſſential 
alterations in the thing, thought makes perſonal obligations to the man; and 
it it be an evil ſuperſtition to keep a holy day, 1t cannot be made lawful, be- 
cauſe the conſcience miſtaking calls it neceſſary. And if this were otherwite, 
it were not a pin matter what a man thought, tor his thinking ſo becomes his 
I2w, and every man may doe what 1s right in his own eyes. And therefore 
God was pleaſed exprefly to declare ir, that it a Propher did miſlead the 
people, both he and they ſhould periſh; andour bleſſed Saviour ſignified the 
{ame thing ina Parabolical expreſſion, If the blinde lead the blinde, they both fall 
into the ditch. Bur in this caſe there is a fault ſomewhere, and the man ſmarts 
under the Tyranny, not the Empire of his Conſcience ; for Conlcience can 
have no proper authority againſt the Law of God. In this caſe that which the 
conſcience falſly calls neceſſary, becomes ſo relatively and perſonally (thar is, he 
thinks ſo, and cannot innocently goe in the right way, ſo long as his guide con- 
ducts him in the wrong, and yet cannot innocently follow his guide becauſe 
the does abuſe him) bur in ir ſelf, or in the Divine accepration, it onely paſles 
tor a bonum, ſomething there is init that is good, and that God may regard ; 
there is a preparatio animi, a willingneſs to obey. 


12, 5. If the Conſcience being miſtaken in a queſtion, whether an ation be 
g00d or no, calls that good which is nothing bur zx#drffcrcnt ; the Conſcience alters 
it not, it is ſtill bur /awfw{ ; but neither neceſſary nor good, but relatively and 
collaterally : The perſon may be pitied, and have a gift given him in acknews- 
ledgement, but the thing it ſelf cannotexpe&t ir. When the Lords of the Ph; 
litins, that they might deprecate the Divine judgements offered to God gol- 
den Mice and Emerods, the thing it ſelf was not at all agreeable to the way by 
which God choſe to be worſhipped ; bur their conſcience told them it was 
good, it therefore became lawtul to them, but not good in it ſelf; and God 
who is the Father of mankinde ſay their heart, and that they meant it for 
go00d, and he was pleaſed to take it ſo. But the Corffcience (1 ſlay) cannot 
make it good. For to be good or bad 1s wholly another conſideration then to 
be xcceſſary or not neceſſary. This diſtinRion is relative to perſons, and there- 
fore can be made by Conſcience in the fenſe above allowed. But 2zood and bad 
Is an abſtract conſideration, and relates to the materiality of the objcR, and is 
before the at of Conſcience, not after. | : 

13- 6. If the Conſcience being miſtaken calls a thing /awfal, which is not ſo in 
the Rule, or Law of God, there the Conſcience neither makes an alteration 
inthe thing, nor paſſes an obligation upon the perſon. Eleonora de Ferrante 
was married to a Spaniſh Gentleman, who firſt uſed her ill, then left her worſe. 
After lome years ſhe is courted by Axdrea Philippi her Countriman, to marr 
him. She inquires whether ſhe may or no, and is told by ſome whom ſhe 
Ought not eatily ro have beleeved, that ſhe miy 3 and ſo ſhe does. Bur bein 
told by her Confeſſor of her fin and ſhame, ſhe pretends that ſhe did it bono 
4110, her conſcience was perſwaded ſhe might doe it, and therefore hopes to 
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be excuſed or pardoned. He anlwers her ; That her conſcience could nor 
make that lawtul which God had forbidden, and therefore the ought nor to 
pretend conſcience; for though her conſcience did ſay it was lawful, ſhe was 
not bound to follow it; be-auſe thoogh ſhe muſt doe nothing thar is anlawfu!, 


vet the is not tied to doe every thing that 1s Jawful: and thouzh her conſci- 


ence Can giVe her a Law, yci lt cannot g:ve her a Privilcee. Sheis bound to 
doe what her conſcience {2ys 1s neceſlary,though it be deceived,and if ſhe does 
not, ſhe ſins again(t her conſcience, which can never be permitted or excuſed. 
Bur if her conſcience tells her onely zt is lawful fo to doc; if the does not doe 


therliing which her conicience permits, ſhe offends it nor, becauſe though ir 


allows. yet it does not command it, It theretore ſhe does it, 2nd there be an er-_ 


ror in the conſcience, the {in ts as great as the error, great as the matter it (elf : 
as if the tact materially be adultery, it 1s allo morally fo, and the perſwaſion of 
the conſcience does not excule it from being ſuch. The reaſon is plain; For 
fince the conſcience when ſhe aſows does not commays, it the perſon chooſes 
that thing which materially is a fin, it is in purſuance of her own deſires, not in 
obedience to her conſcience. Ir is Luſt more then Conſcience. * Bur yet 
whicrcas the ſays ſhe hopes for pardon in this caſe, there is no-queſtion but ſhe 
may. For ſhe ſtan'd as S. Paul cid in periccuting the Church , he did it igno- 
1antly and fo did (h-. Here onely was the diftzrence; he was nearer to par- 
conthen the; becaulc he thought he was bound to doe lo, and therefore could 
ro: reliſt his conſcience lo perſwaded : ſhe onely thought ſhe might doe zt, 
and therctore might haye choſen, The conſcience huh power in oblieations 
and zeceſsitics, but not ſo much, nor (o often in permiſs10ns, 
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CHAP. 11I. 
Of the Confident, or Erroneons Conſcience. 
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An Frroneous Conſcience commands us to doc 
what we ought to ont ; or to omit what we 
ought to doe, or to doe 1t otherwiſe then we 


{hould. 


IN this there is no other difficulty butin the laſt clauſe, 
For when our bleſſed Lord had propounded an in- 
ſtance of perfeRion, he that not onely obcyes the 
counſe), but thinks it to bea Commandement, and 
neceſſary to be done in all times and perſons, enters 
into an error at the gate of Zeal, and at the ſame place 
/} lets out the excellency of his love. Chriſt hath re- 
»:; 2 commended renunciation-of the world, ſpiritual caſtra- 
| tion for the kingdome of God, dying for our Enc- 
mies, &c. he that in zeal, with charity and prudence: follows theſe advi- 
ces will finde his reward ſwell high; but he whoſe. zcalous deſire: to grow 


towards perfection, ſhall ſo determine his praRice, as that by degrees he _— 
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MY > Of the Confident , Book I. 
© think theſe counſels individually neceſſary, hath abuſed his conſcience, laid 
a ſnare for others, put tetters upon Chriſtian liberty, and is paſſed into that 
{tire of doing it, that though he entred firſt by love, he is gone beyond it, and 
changed it intq tear, and ſcruple, and ſuperſtition : hes at laſt got ſo farre that 
he would not doeit atall if he durſt doe otherwiſe; and he dares not, becauſe 


his love was zcalous, and his zcal was imprudent, and his imprudence was a 
furious ſnare, and the paſſion of a mighty tolly, 


2, But an erroneous conſcience is generally abuſed by two manners of pro- 
cecding. 1- By a true application of a falſe propoſition : Thus, ; 
Whatſoever us done againſt my Conſcience is 4 ſin. 
But to allow of Magiſtrates is againſt my Conſcience. 
Therefore it is certainly a fin that-they be allowed. 
The firſt propoſition 1s not true, unleſs it be underſtood of him onely,” againſt 
whoſe conſcience it is done, and thenit 15 always true, either abſolutely, or re- 
latively, originally, or accidentally. But if it be intended to conclude, that be- 
caule it is againit my conſcience to allow them, therefore it is ſimply unlayy- 
ful, or unlawful to every oneelſe, this is a Paralogiſm, and makes anerring 
con{cicnce. Or ſecondly, the conſcience is abuſed, and made erroneous by a 
jalſe application of a true propoſition. 
Whatſoever is forbidden by God 1s a fin, 
But every oath is forbidden by God. . 
7horefore every oath w a ſin. 
Every thing here is true but the concluſion, The ſecond propoſition is true, 
but not #n:wverſally. For S. Fames laying, Swear x0t at all, forbids all kinds of 
James 6. Oaths materially : that is, in thar ſenſe in which any 1s forbidden, in the ſame 
all are torbidden. Without juſt authority and occaſion it is not lawful to year 
By God, therefore without ſuch authority, neither is it lawful to ſwear by a crea- 
twre. So that his words mean thus ; Except in ſuch a caſe ſwear not at all, that 
1s, not with any kinde of oath; for unleſs that caſe occurres to warrant it, this 
or that oath is criminal as well as any : that is, it is no excuſe in common talk 
. toſay, it was but a flight oath, for you muſt not ſwear at all, vis. in ſuch cir- 


cumitances. 
The cauſes of erior, are 


3- _T. Tgnorance, either of right or fa. For no other diviſion of ignorance 
can concern the relation of an erring conſcience. For although a man is other- 
wiſe concerned in ignorance if it be vixcible, otherwiſe if it be ixvincible, yet 
his will is concerned in that adredly, and his conſcience but collaterally and in- 
directly. 

q 2. Fear whether it be puſillanimous, or ſuperſtitious, that is, whether ir 
begin upon rcligzon, or upon natural imbecillity, they alike abuſe the conſcience. 
Ignorance makes it erroneous, but takes not away its confidence, but often- 
times increaſes it : fear makes it erroneous too, and though it begins in doub» 
ung, ir ends ina filly choice, which grows to as much confidence as ir can, ſo 
much as to eſtabliſh the error, 


5- 3+ Tothis uſually is reduc'd a moroſe humility and abjettion of minde, which 

becauſe it looks pitifwlly and ſimply, ſome men in charity think it Laudable - ſo 

Part. 1.decrer, 49719996 particularly ; and it is the ſame that S. Gre ory recommends, Bons- 
cilt.6..4, Fm quippe menting eſt, ib etiam aliquo modo culpas ſuas agnoſcere, ubi culpa non 
ei. Ir 1s the fign of a good minde to accuſe themlelycs of a fault when there 
w) 1s 
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's none. Which if it relates to the preſent affairs is dangerous and illuſive. 
For if the queſtion bein a Cale of conſcience, and the conſcience be deter- 
mined upon its proper grounds innocently and right, there to acknowledge a 
fault in the conſcience or determination, 15 to make the Rule it ſelf crooked, 
to introduce ctcrnal ſcruples and irreſolut1on, to diſturb our own peace, and a 
device to ſnatch ar a reward by thruſting ir from us, and to think to pleaſe 
God by telling of a lie. Bur if the ſaying relates to all the whole aRion in all 
its conjugation of circumſtances and appendages, then it may conſiſt with bu- 
mility and prudence both, to ſuſpeR a fault where there is none; to fear leſt we 
have erred by exceſs of degrees in paſsi0n, or by remiſneſs and ſlackneſs of ad7ton, 
or by oblrquity of intention, or intertexture of ſome wndecency, or wearineſs, or 
ſenſuality, or complacency, and phantaſtick deliciouſneſs, or ſomething ſecret, and 
we know not what : Bur evenin this caſc, we may beſt follow S. Pauls expe- 
dient and manner of exprefſion, Nihil m1hi conſcius ſum, 1am guilty of nothine, 
my heart ſmites me not, yet 1 am nos hereby juſtified, for God is greater then my 
conſcience - 1 may for ought I know have done ſomething amiſs, or'my duty 
not well, but as I cannot accuſe my ſelf, ſo neither can I acquit my (elf, bur 
refcrre my felt ro Gods equal and mercitul ſentence. What gocs beyond this 
may abuſe the conſcience,not onely by a ſecret ſcruple, but by anevil principle 
and falſe concluſions : and this, although it looks like modeſty,and ſeems con- 
trary to confidence, and therefore cannot be (o well reduc'd to this kinde of 
conſcience, but to the dowbt:ng, or the ſcrupulous, yer I have choſen to place 
it here, for the reaſon above mentioned. * Ir looks in at the door with a 
trembling eye, but being thruſt in, it becomes bold. Ir is like a fire-ſtick 
which in the hand of a child being gently mov'd, gives a volatile and unfixed 
light, but being more Rrongly turn abour by a {wift circular motion, it be. 
comes a conſtant wheel of fire: or ike a baſhful ſinner ſneaking to his luſt, till 
he be diſcovered, and then he is impudent and hardned. And there are very 
many wiſe men who zremble in their determinations, and not being able clearly 
to reſolve, fall upon one part by chance, or intereſt, or paſſion, and then they 
are forc'd for their peace ſake to pur on an accidental hardneſs, and a yolun- 

rary, not a natural confidence, But this confidence is commonly pcevith, 
impatient; and proud, hating all contradiAtion and contradifors z becauſe it 
was onely an art to ſleep, and to avoid the firſt trouble, and therefore hates 
every thing that brings them forth from their phantaſtick ſecurities, 


Other cauſes of anerroneous conſcience here uſually are affigned but in- 


- artificially I ſuppoſe, and not of preſent concernment or relation. Such as are 


the ſubtraction of the Divine aids, Gods leaving a man, and giving him over 
sis 19y «Þ0x4pgy, and to belceyealie ; perplexity, or trreſolation,(elf-love, pride, 
prejudice, and paſſion ; perit enim omne judicium cum res tranfzerit in affettum, 

uia affett us obſcurat intelletFum nt refit judicet, (aid Seneca, When affetion 
firs Judge, there reaſon and truth are ſeldome admitted to plead, or if they 
are, yet they cannot prevail, 

Impedit ira animum ne poſsit cernere verum. 

But theſe are no otherwiſe cauſcs of an erroneous conſcience, but as they are 
cauſes of ignorance, or deception; for in this caſe I reckon them to be but 
one; an error being nothing elſe but an ignorance of truth, which whether ic 
be culpable or inculpable, and ar what gate it enters, is of another diſquiſition, 
and ſhall be reſerved to its proper place, 
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he ought not, and todoe an ation becauſe it ſeems unreaſonable, and toil: 
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An er: oneous Conſcience binds us to obedience, bu: 
not ſo as a right Conſcience does. 2 


H E ovje&t can move the wili no 0t1:rwiſe then as 1: 15 propounacy 
che underſtancing. It it be propounded as evil, the wil: that C290!es :: 


zncear that formality 1s criminal and malicious, It 1 be propoungded 25 2 


the will that rejects it ſo propounded Celpiſes good 3 for it 15 fo tothe Wt, 
i: be ſoto the uncerſtanding, which 1s the Judge and the immediate ri. 0: 


all humane actions. And he that does a good thing wits he beiceves 1: t5 
be evil, does chooſe the evil, and refuſe the good 3 for he coes thereto: s 


becauſe he belecves it evil, or hosgh he thinks ir ſo, and therefore 15 Equz..y 
e:\poſed ro chooſe areal evil; for rhat this is not fo, 1s Out extrinlecal an. 
accidental to his choice. 

If this were not thus, bur that it were poſſible to de otherwiſe, then * 
might ſuppole thata man might doe a thing reaſonadly. for wich he fan: 
rcalon ; 2nd an humane act.0n w.tiout the natural proceis Of aumanity, that : 
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and a good that appears nor, which is I:ke beho!ding of a thing thar 
nor. The Jew thinks it 15 Bis duty ro be circumciied, and to keep the $25bath, 
\Vhilc in this error he is confident, by what argument can he be moy'd ro/om:: 
't? It you give him reaſons, you eek to cu:e his error, and to al:er his per- 
livaſion; but while this perlwation 1s not altered, how can he be mo-'\ t5 
om: it? It you give him no reaſons, you deſire him to omit it becauſe he £hinks 
| t \ 
your opinion becaule he beleeves it falie ; that 15, to obey you becaule he 
Ought not, which 15 a way not poſſivie to prevail witha wie man, or ;vicha 
tool; how it may work with any ſort of madneis, I kno; not, 


J l po Me 1! a } On - — | ”- bg , © & a ; [ s 
ut againſt ihs Rule, ſome contend earneſtly, ia par:icular Ca:lreimus 
Part[;cn{15, and tome that follow him, (ſaying it is i mpoſſivle that an ering 0: 


: _ 


a lying conlcience thould oblige a man to tollow i*, The thing hath grcea: in- 
fluence upon Our whole lite, and therefore is wortha {r.R ſurvey. 


_ 


neſt, | 
V Hether a falſe and an abaſed Conſcience can otlige us to purſue the errcy : 
That it cannot theſe reaſons ate or may be pretended. 

I. * Pecauſe it ſeems to be ablure ro ſy, that when the er-or is (elf '5.no 
a fin ar all, or buta liztle one, that it can be a great fin to fo'lo; 
vin humour againſt that error; If a m:n ſhould doe accoruin? to his error 15 

outd at moſt be buta ſmall {in,and therefore to goe ag2inſt it cannor be orez-. 
. Forthe error can oblige no higher, then its own nature, as :iycrs Can- 
0: arile above their founta ns, 

2. But4t1s 2 more material conſideration; Tf an erring conſcience ODi:ges 
us tO bollow it, then ſome men are bound to perfecute the Church, and the 
tigh Priets ſinned not in crucitying Chriſt ; and the zealots of the Jews d:d 
well in «Mi Qing the Apoſtles and Diſciples of Jelus, becauſe they Gid it i9- 
n0:nt'y, and by the diftate of an erring Conſcience; and S. Paw! ſays of 
mmlelt veto e his converſion, 1 my [cl* thoweht 1 ought 10 dove many things 


its 112 Name of the Lord Feſus, and yer he finned ia following his ert.ng 
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conſcience; and theretore certainly could not be bound to it; Inpurtuance 
of which, | 
P 3- S. Bernardargues thus; To follow truth is always good ; but if by 1 1 
the conicience we can be bound to follow error, and that in thar cate it is not © © 
£00d to follow truth ; that 1s, It a good may become evil by the {:nrence of 
an crring conlcignce, and fo great anevil as it ſuppoſes it to be, then by the 
ſame reaton that which is evil, may by the like fentence become good, and fo 
reat a good as 1t is ſuppoſed ; 2nd then may a man be chaſt for committing 
adultery, and charitable for commit:11g murder, and religious tor worthipping 
idols, and pious to his Parents in denying to relieve them trom the Corban; all 
which conſequents being intolerable, the antecedent winch infers them, muſt 
nceds be falle. | ; 
6, 4. It is true indeed, the conſcience is our Guide and our Lawgiver, our 
Judge and our Rule bur it is not our Lord, nor in the preſent caſe 1s it an au- 
thentck record, but a Leud&-:37ap0), a heap of lies and errors, and therefore 
cannot be a true guide, and we are not tied to follow any leader to hell. Ber- 
cer it is in this caie to folloyy the conſcience of a wiſer and a better man then Y 
my felt, it being more reaſonable that we be ried to follow his right, then our = 
own wrong conicience. : 

5. Forit ſtill we were bound to follow our abuſed conſcience, then we 
were bound to 1mpoſſibilities, for then cirher we were not at all bound to,fel- 
low God, orif we were, and yet bound to follow our conſcience againſt God, 
we were bound at the ſame time to doe, and not to doe the fame thing ; zo 
ſerve two Mafters, which our bletlea Saviour ſaid, No man can ave. 
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L, 6. But therefore in this caſe God muſt be obeyed and not Man, it being 
impious to fay that the law of ourconſc.cace ſhould derogarte from, or wholly 
evacuate the Law of God, by which alone we ought to be governed. For if 
this law of conſcience takes away the obligation of the Divine Law, or if the 
Divine Law take away the obligation of conſc:ence when it erres, then they 
mult ceal(c reſpectively , and the event will be this, that as long as Gods Law 
binds us (which is tor ever) the laiy of an erring conſcience cannot binde us. 


9. 7. And there are in this, great proportions of reaſon. For if the will 
be bound to lay downall its rods and axes, all the enſfigns of Empire at the 
toot ot the throne of God, doing or refuſing by the command of God againſt 
its own inclination, it will not be imagined that the conſcience, that is, the 
practical underſtanding hath any ſuch privilege indulged to it, that it can be 
exempt from the juriſdiction of God, or that it can oblige in dehiance of his 
Laws, 

IO, 8. For it iscertain, conſcience is Gods creature, bound toits Lord anq 
Maker by a!l the rights of duty and perfect ſubordination, and therefore can- 
not prejudice the 11ght and power of its Lord; and no wile man obeys the 4 
orders of a Magiſtrate again(t the expreſs Law of his King ; or the orders of = 
a Captain againſt the command of his General ; and theretore neicher of con- I 
{ſcience which is Gods meflenger, againſt the purpoſe of the meſlage with which 
God intruſted it. However, it is better to obey God then man; to follow 
the Law of God then to goe againſt ir; to doe that which we ſhould, rather 
then that which we ſhould nor. Fn 

11. 9. Andtherecan be no more neceſſity upon us to follow our conſcience 
teaching us, then our conſcience binding us; and yer if acontra& that is vict- 


ous be made, or an oath that is unlawful be uttered, the obligations of conlct- 
ence 
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ence ceaſe, becauſe they are againſt the Law of God , and hoiv then can con” 
if 4 Eh fe : ; Z 
(cience againſt this Law of Goo 1n any {enſc paſs an obligation © But this ra 
ther, that as we are bound not to commit a crime, ſo not to follow an erro® 
Y 


and a lie. | n= ; 
12. 76. For it is impoſlible that our opinion, or falſly perſwaded conſcience 


ould make any alteration 1n the thing; It ic was evilin ic ſelf, it 1s ſo ſtill; 
and my thinking that Mercury 15 not poylon, nOr Hellebore purgative, cannot 

' make an Antidote and deletery againſt them, if I have upon rhat confidence 
raken them into my ſtomach; and the Sun 1s bigger then the Earth, though 1 
fooliſhly think it no wider then a Buſhel. And therefore in ſuch caſes the con- 
(cicnce can have no power, and can binde us to nothing bur to lay our error 
down; Becauſe as to him that is in error,it were madneſs to bid him erre more 
ſo to him that hath an crring conſcience, it were equally evil to bid him pur- 
ſue, and aRtuate and conſummate his error; which yer he were bound to doe, 
if an crring conſcience could binde him. 


I 3. 11. Laſtly if anerring conſcience binds us to obedience, it either binds 
us by its own independent, ingenite power, or by a power deriv'd from God. 
If by a power derivd trom God, then God commands us to beleeve alie, ro 
commit a fin, to run after falſe fires and illuſions, which to athirm, ſeems to be 
blaſphemy z but if it binds us by its own power, then our conſcience can 
make Gods Law to become unlawtul to us, and we ſhall be ſtronger then God, 
and a mans ſelf becomes his own rule ; and he that is deceiv'd by a falſe opi- 
nion is a Lawgiver to himſelf, and crror ſhall be the meaſure of good and evil. 


14 Theſearethe arguments which are uſed by ſeveral perſons reſpeQively in 
verification of the opinion of Pariſtenſis, which I have nor onely heap'd here 
together, but added ſome and improved the reſt, that by the colliſion of theſe 
with their anſwers, the truth might be made more uſeful and evident ; and di- 
vers collateral things incident to the main queſtion mighr be ſpoken of ; and 
thoſe arguments remain valid which I Ds for the affirmarive in the firſt 
and ſecond paragraphs of this Rule, To the firſt therefore I anſwer : 


I5- I. That it isnot the error that binds us to follow it, but the conſcience 51 
error ; and therefore although the error can have no force greater then its own 
nature and proper exergy, yet our conſcience can binde beyond the force of 
error. Asif a General commands a Souldier toturn ro the right hand under 
pain of death ; if he miſtaking. turn to the left, the event is greater then can be 
effected by the intentional relations of right or left hand, bur depends upon the 
reaſon, and the command, the power and empire of the General. 


16. +. To theſecond, I anſiver, Thar it follows nor, becauſe the erring con- 
ſcience binds, therefore the obcdience is not a fin. For ſuch is or may be the 
nfelicity of an abuſed conſcience, that if it goes forward, it enters into folly, 
if it reſiſts, it enters into madneſs, it it flies, it daſhes its head againſt a wall, 
or falls from a rock, it it flies nor, it is torn in-peeces by a Bear ; and the 
very inſtances make it clear; the Rulers of the Jews and S. Paul were both 
called to repent of that which they did in obedience to their erring conſcience, 
which cannot legitimate impiety, but oncly make the one or the other inſtance 
to be unavoidable, : 

17- 3- TothatwhichS, Bernard objects, the anſwer is eaſy upon another ac- 
count; for conſcience may make a good thing evil toit, becauſe beſides the 
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oodnels of the obje to make an action Jawful there is required the faith and 

erſwaſion of the Agent ; and if this be wanting, asitisin an erring conlſci- ' 
ence that beleeves not the goodneſs of it, the a&tion is evil, by reaſon of the 
deſtitution of an integral part. For, Bonum ex integra cauſa, malum ex qualibet 

articulari, and by the ſame reaſon, conſcience.cannot make an evil thing good, 
becauſe beſides the perſwalion of conſcience, there is required the goodneſs 
of the obje&, which if ic be wanting, one ingredient cannot make it good, all 
muſt enter into the conſtirution of good, though the want of one is enough to 


ſpoil 1t. 


18. 4. To the fourth-T anſwer, That becauſe the conſcienceis in error, and 
the principle within it 1s a Leu8&mycapor, a falſe record, therefore ir is true, 
that we are not abſolutely tied to tollow its condut, but weare tied to lay 
the error aſide, that we may follow it in ſtreight ways; bur in the preſenc 
conſtitution of affairs it is miſerable, and becauſe we muſt tollow our leader.that 
is.all that can goe before us ; we doe goe to hell,or to miſchief, not that we are 
by God bound to do thy, but only to doe that ; and it is by our own fault that 
weare bound to fall into an evil portion, God binds us to follow our conſci- 
ence, we ſpoil it by ſome folly or other, and then we follow it; theevil ap- 
pendage is our own, the Law by which God bound us was holy. Nature re- _ 
quires of us to drink at our meals : But if we have corrupted all our beaurage, - 
we muſt drink unwholſome draughts, but yet nature did not binde us to 


this misfortune. 


5. And therefore the anſwer to the next objection provides us of a re- 
medy againſt the former. Weare bound abſolutely to tollow the Law of God; 
but weare bound to follow the contrary law of conſcience erring, conditio- 
nally and by accident, that is, becauſe we have made our rule crooked which God 
had made ſtreight. For to be abſolately and irreſpec#ively bound to follow God, - 
and yet reſpedtively and by accident to be bound to follow the contrary conſcience, 
are not incompoſlibilities, or the parts of a contradiction, becauſe they are 
not ad idem, not in the ſame regards. But then, ſince it is impoſſible that both 
theſe ſhould be actually followed, theretore.God does not command us to 
follow our conſcience and not to follow it at the ſame time, but to follow 
our conſcience, and to lay aſide the error, and then both parts are reconcil'd ; 
for God and the conſcience are but accidentally oppoſed, and God command- 
ing us to follow our conſcience; took care that at the ſame time we ſhould fol- 
low God too, and therefore God taught our conſcience, but when we pet 
other teachers, we make it impoſſible to obey God. Let us ſubmir our con- 
ſcience to God, that is, lay aſide our error, and then God and Conſcience are not 
two Maſters, but one, that is, God ; and Conſcience is his Deputy and ſubordi- 
nate. And in order to this, it is not ill adviſed in the fourth objection.to follow 
the right conſcience of a wiſer man ; to doe ſois a good expedient for the lay- 
ing down our error ; but it 1s not dire&ly obligatory, ſo long as the error is 
confident; for I muſt not follow a wiſer man in his right, it I beleeve him to be. 
in the wrozg, and if I beleeve him to be in the right, and he really beſo, then 
IT have laid afide my error, and indeed to doe he $15 our duty ; but this can- 


I9. 


| 
not be done till the error be diſcovered, till then I muſt follow my own con- 
ſcience, not the conſcience of another man. | 


20, 6. Tothe fixth Ianſwer, That the law of Conſcience cannot derogate 
from the Law of God, when they are placed in the eye of reaſon over againſt 


each other; that is, when the Conſcience ſees the Law of God, no no 
perlWa- 
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Terſwafion, no humor,no opinion can derogate from it. Put an &7ing confiacnt 


conſcience beleeves that 1t follows God when 1t does not. So that the Jaw of God 
hath hcre a double cfteQt. The Law of God apprehended by the Conlcicice 


Minds him to action : But the Law of God real and proper binds the wan to 
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lay aſide his error. For he that goes againſt the matter and the inſtance of the 
Law of God, does yet at the ſame time obey the ſanction and authority, 
becauſe he proceeds to action in obedicnce to, and 1n reverence of the Law of 
God. The wife of Ampheruo was kinde to her lord, when the entertain'd 7u- 
piter 1n [1s ſemblance z and for Soſia's ſake Mcrcury was made much of : and 
ecaulſe the Error is drels'd like truth, for truths ſake we hugge and entertain the 
error. So here. The Law ot God 1s nor delpiled, much lets evacuated by fol - 
lowing the dictate of Conſcience, becauſe it is for the ſake of Gods Layy that 
this conſcience is followed. And theretore {ince by accicent they are made 
oppoſite; the event of it cannot be that one ruſt ceaſe, torborh may and muſt 
ſtand, but nothing muſt ceaſe bur rhe error, 


7. And therefore although the will muſt ceaſe from its own pleaſure, 
when Gods will is known to be clear ag=inſt ir, yerrhe unde:ſtanding muſt 
not ceaſe from that wliich it ſuppoles to be the will of God, till the error be 
diſcoycred, but when it is, then it muſt as much ceaſc from its own ways 
as the will muſt, tor every underſtanding as well as every proud will, muſt 
be ſubmitted to the obedience of Jeſus, 


8. For Conſcience being Gods creature, and his ſubordinate, cannot pol- 
ſibly prejudice the rights ot God, for as ſoon as Gods right appears, and his 
Laws are read, conſcience doth and muſt obey ; but this hinders not but that 
conſcience muſt be heard when ſhe pretends the Law of God for her warrant, 
ſo long as it is not known bur that the ſays true, 


9. For it is1nthis as it 1s 1n contracts and oaths, ſo long as they ſeem 
lawful they muſt be obſerved, and muſt not be reſcinded until ic be diſcovered 
that they are againſt the Law of God, and foit is with the dictates of an crring 
coniclence. 

10. And thereaſon is plain, becauſe conſcience docs not make a real 
change in extreme objects (as I have formerly diſcourſed) the things are good 
or bad by their proportions to Gods Law, and remain ſo, whatever the conſci- 
ence thinks : But yet they pur on vizors and ſhapes, and introduce acci- 
dental obligations by error. Indeed the error brings in no dire? oblization 
but that it be diſcovered and laid down : but ſo neither can it hinder but that 
Conſcience ſhall ſtill rerain the power that God hath given it direZly and prin- 
cipally z that is, thatit be the Mans rule and guide. For the fallacy that runs 
thorough all the objeRions is this, that the Erring Conſcience is inits obliga- 
ton conſidered as errimg. Now it does not binde, as Erring, but as Conſet- 
ence; that is, not by its Error, but by its NataFe, and the power of God, as 
being the reporter and record of his commands. Againſt which, he that 
bids our conſcience to proceed indeed gives ill counſel. He that counſels 2 
man totolloyy his erring conſcience, invites him to folly ; he tells him he is 
in Etror, and bids him not lay it down. But he that adviſes him to folloy his 
conſcience, though it happens in the truth of things that his conſcience be in 


error, meddles nor at all in the countenancing the error, but in the power 
of conſcience, 


11. Fox 
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11. For all che obligacion which our conlctence paſſes 01 us 15 dertyat.ye 
from God, and God commands us to {ollow our conſcience, but yer he com- 
mands us not to fin;. becauſe his commanding us to follow our conſcience 
ſuppoſes our conſcience iaſtrugted by the word of God an4 right reaſon, and 
God had appointed ſufficient means it ſhould be; bur that conſcience offers 
a fin to the obedience is wholly the mans fault, and belides the intention of 
God. God hath not made us to fin, but hatch committed us to the condu of 
Conſcience, which by prevaricating its inſtruſtions hath betrayed us. 


25, 


26. By this it appears what manner of obligation is paſs'd upon us by an crring 
Conſcience ; the Conſcience always hath the ſame comm ſion as being the 
ſame faculty, the ſame guide: bur becaule ir felt is bound to the Laws of 
God and rightreaſon, ſo farre as it follows them, fo farreit binds. But becauſe® 
when it is in crror, it alſo pretends them, by them it (til b:nds, ill the illuſion 
be diſcovered. Durandus exprefied this by a diſt:n&tion of words,in which him- 
ſelf onely made the difference. Ligat, ſed non obligat. So he. Thar is, it hath 
nor the ſame power that 1s in a right conſcience. But it binds us fo that we 
cannot proceed to good. A right Conſcience directly and finally binds us to the 
action it ſelf: An erring Conſcience cannot doe that, becauſe the ation it offers 
is criminal, but it makes us take that in ſtead of what it ought to binde us ro : 
T hat 1s, it hath the ſame authority, but an evil exerciſe of ir; The formal ob. _ 
lization is the ſame, but when it comes to be inſtanc'd, it binds us ro that in 
which it hath no power. For though it hath power over us, yec it hath n@_ 


ditet power in that particular marter, 


- 


Cordubenſis and Vaſquez contradidt this expreſhon of Durand, 2tiirming 
that anerring conſcience does /igare & obligare; I cannot well tranflace the 
words into a diſtinion, but their meaning is this, that we are not bound poſi- 
tively to follow the error, bur yer ſo that we muſt not doe the contrary. 
Which indeed is the ſame thing ; and they going to reprove Durand his di- 
ſtintion that hath no difference, they doe t by a contradiction that hath in it 
no oppoſition. For to ſay that an erring conſcience does ſo binde us that we 
muſt not contradict ir, is to ſay that it poſitively binds us to follow it, For if 
it commands us to follow it, and we muſt not goe againſt that command, is 
it not notorious and evident that we muſt poſitively follow .it * But for the 
eſtabliſhing the meaſures of obedience in the preſent caſe, theſe following rules 


arc the beſt proportions. 


3 
_ 


The meaſures of obedience due to an erring Conſcience. 


23, T- If anerring conſcience commands a thing that is of it ſelf indifferent, _ 
weare bound to follow it, and we may doe it without ſin. Becauſe if it bein- 
different, it is therefore lawful, and it cannot ceaſe in it ſelf to be lawful, by - 
being ſuppoſed to be neceſſary. Indeed if a Governour commands us to doe 
a thing indifferent, and ſays 'it 1s neceſſary, we may not doe it under that com- 
pliance; that is, we may not betray our Chriſtian liberty, and accepr that as 
{1mply neceſſary which Chriſt hath left under liberty. We mult doe the thing, 
bur not own the neceſſity. But if an erring conſcience bid us doe an 7nd:ffe- 
rent, and repreſent it as 4 neceſſary action, though it may be a {tn to beleeve is 
neceſſary, yet it isno {in ro doe the ation. For nothing that ſuperyenes can 
alter the nature of the thing, and a new perſonal neceſlity introduc'd by an 


k: erring conſcience, by making it ſeem neceſſary to him, changes it not from 
F being 
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2. If an errine conſcience diftate a thing to he good which is not nrod, not 


0 f,il;1 that diftate, and not to Coe thar thing is no fin, Becaule every good 
;; not necellary, ard it may be good or ſeem 10, and yer toon if incercan 
Crcumtances, may be equally good or dzcter, 

+, If anerring conſcicnce atkrm that which ts goon, Or Which is indrfſerts?, 
to be evel and wictons , as it it ſays, it is a (into ſpit upon the pavement of a 
Church, or that it is ſuperſtition to ſerve the poor in an Hoſpital, it is no fin to 
omit that indifferent or that coinmendable action ; beczule here is no com- 
mand of God to countermand the reſolution of conſcience, and theretore 
the error may become a ſnare and a hindrance, but no direc caule of {in ; be- 
cauſe ſuch aRions in themſelves not being neceſſary, it cannot be crim.nal 
upon a leſs reaſon toom t them. * But upon the'ſame account it's a lin to do 
them, becauſe they are not of faith, and the conſcience being per{iwaded againſt 
them, they ate ſins. For any deficiency of a neceſlary ingredient makes a 
{1n, | 

4. If ancrring conſcience ſay that ſuch an ation is lawful onely, when of 
it ſelf it is good and laudable, we fin not if we doe it, orif we doe itnot. For 
in this caſe neither 1s there any airec# cblization from God, nor any indirect oblt- 
2.4tion from Conſcience, and therefore the man is wholly permitted to his liber- 
ty : althovghir may be a pious afton to pray kneeling on the ground with 
bare knees, or proſtrate on our faces, yet if conſcience ſays it 1s 1n no fenſe /au- 
dable, but that it 1s /awful opely, we may ſafely doe it; bur then there is no 
other effect of ſuch an ation, then there is of ſcratching a mans head with one 
finger, and it cannot be commendable in him to doe an action in which he be- 
lecyes there is no worthineſs, 

5. It an erring conſcience commands what is ſimply evil, or forbids to. 
coe that which is abſolutely commanaed, the man fins whether he obeys, or 
obeys not. In one caſe he (ins againſt his Rule, and in the other acainſt his 
| Guide : and any one miſcarriage 1s enough to introduce a fin. Bur th s will be 
the matter of the next Rule. The uſe of theſe Rules is not ar all effeive 
upon erring conſciences, while the error remains : for the advices ſuppoſing 
the error are not applicable rothem who will not ſuppoſe themſelves in er- 
ror. But they arc applicable to conſciences recovered from their error, and 
are uſetul in the conduRot their repentance, becauſe they deſcribe the reſpe- 
Ctixe meaſures of fin and innocence,and ;yhart obligations of ſorrow and amends 
are left behinde when the error is gone. 


To theſe may be added thoſe Rules which TI have already given, concer- 
ning the changes which can be made in moral actions, by the perſwa- 
tion and force of Conſcience, Chap.2., Rule 9. 
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RuL=® 3. 


A Conſcience erring vincibly or culpably is an un- 
avoidable caule of fin, whether 1t be reſiſted, or 
complied with. 


| VV HEN theerror proceeds of malice or negligence, the man is guilty 


according to the venome of the ingredient; there is a fin in the prin- 
ciple, and this leads to an action materially cvil. He that makes aſſemblies 
2vainſt his Prelate, and thinks he may lawfully doe it, does an a&ion for which 
by the Laws he is puniſhable ; but to God he is to anſwer beſides the aRion, 
tor the ſin that led him to that error, | 


neſt. 
1T if it be inquired, whether that alſo be a ſin which 1s an obedience to 


2-2 his Conſcience, that is, whether the 7»ſtance of the ation; be a (in, befde the 
malice of the principle, and ſoevery ſuch action become a double tins I an- 
ſer, that it is according as the inſtance is. 

1. If itbe againſt 4 prime principle, in which we are naturally, or any way 
greatly inſtrued, then the error is culpable in that manner that ic remains w9- 
luntary all the way ; and then not only the introduction or firſt principle,but the 
effe alſo is a ſin. The man hath onely put a blinde before his eyes,and in eve- 
ry reflex aRion it is diſcovered,and he knows it habitually all the way. * And 


—— — — — 


therefore in this caſe the conſcience ought not to be obeyed. For the Conſcs- Catiropil.cos 
ence is but imperfect and equivocal, violent and artificial. It is perſwaded in the - dil.1. pune, 


att, and convinced of the evil in the habit or reflex aff, and is no otherwiſe 6, 8,2, 


deceived, then a man1s blinde that wears a hood upon his cye. 


2. If the Conſcience be poſſeſſed with a damnable error, and ina great 
matter, and this poſleffion is a dereli&on and a puniſhment from God for other 
crimes, it is no matter whether we call the conſequent aRion a fin or no. For 
the manis in a ſtate of reprobation, and the whole order of things and a&tions 
in thar ſtate are criminal formally or equivalently, His prayers are an abomi- 
nation; and if ſo, then the actions that are materially evil, are much worſe, and 
in eſtimation, are proſecutions of the ſtate of ſin. Of this ſort are they that 
are given over to beleeye a lye ; all the conſequent aftions are fins, juſt as the 
envies and blaſphemies of damned people are fins, or as the as of Devils 
are imputed: they are conſigned to death, and all the conſequent ations 
are fymbolical, and it will be always ſo,unleſs they can return coa ſtate of re- 
pentance: E 

3. It the Conſcience be abuſed in a dedu&7op, conſequence, or leſs certain 

propoſition, by evil arts and prejudice, by intereſt and partiality, there is fo 
much evil in the whole determination, as there was in the introducing cauſe 
of the error, and no more. For if the ation conſequent to the perſwalton were 
alſo a fin, then 1: ought nor to be done, bur becaule in this caſe the conſcience 
ought ro be obeyed, though in the whole affair there is a fin, and it is unavoi- 
dable, yer the fin is antecedent to the action and determination, but no pro- 
per appendage cr qualification of it. And fince the obje& in the preſear cate 
tranſmirs honeſty and equity into the action, not according to whar it is in 


the thing, bur according to iyhat it is in reaſon, it muſt needs be that we are 
L obliged 


RR, 


Of the Confident, Book 1. 


obliged according to what WC finde it to be in Conſcience. For in this Caſe 
we know not wharit & # it ſelf, and therefore by it we cannot be guided to 
chooſe or to refuſe 5 but becauſe we muſt be guided by ſomething, ut muſt be 
wholly by epinion and conſcience. 


4. If the Conſcience be weakly and innocently miſguided, there is no fin 
either in theerror, or inthe conſequent action. Becauſe no man 1s bourd to 
doe better then his beſt 3 and if he hath no fin inth.eprinciple of his error, ir 
is certain he did his beſt, thar is, he did all his duty, and then to proceed by the 
belt light he hah, is agreeable to right reaſon and to Religion. 


Lipen the ground of theſe Concluſions we may eaſily inferre, that though 
anerring conſc.ence is to be followed (as it is above explained) and yer that 
God alſo is intirely to be tollowed, and that therefore a man by accident, and 
by his own fault may be intangled 77 gervs teſticuloram Leviathan (as S. Gre- 
gories expreſſion is out of Fob) in the infoldings of fin and Sathan, and cannor 


eſcape innocently ſo long as he remains in that condition z yet-becaule Þe need 


not remain in that condition but either by ſuſpeRing himſelf, or being 


admonithed by :ncther, by inquiry and by prayer he may lay his error down, 
it follows that to cbey God never hath an unavoidable di/emma, and never is 
impoſlible ſo long as the man isin a ſtate and poſſibility of repentance. Be- 
c:uſe every error that infers an ation that is formally 3s well 2s marerially 
ſinful, not oncly ought but may alſo be depoſed or laid down, becauſe in ſuch 
Caſes ro men is invincibly abuſed. No man can ever be in that condition, that 
to love God ſhall become a fin to him ; becauſe no mancanreally be igno- 
rant, or properly entertain this opinion, that it is a fin to Jove God ; that re- 
bclion is lawtul , that adultery is no fin; that it can be lawful to ſt.ike a Prince 
for juſtice; or to break a Commandement to preſerve the inter«ſt of a Se; thar 
a man may rob God in zeal againſt idolatry and images. Theſe things are ſo 
plainly taught,that an error in theſe cannot chooſe but be malicious. 


But when the error is in ſuch caſes where either it is 77vincible and irre- 
mediable, or where weakneſs pleacs excuſe, the ation is in that degree inno! 
cent in which the error is «navoidatle. Andif it could be otherwile, then a 
caſe might happen in which by the Laws of God a man could be bound to thar 
which is #ntrinſecally evil, and then God and not man were the Author of 


the fin. 


The ſumme is this, God is Supreme, and Conſcience is his Yicegerent and Sub- 
6rdinate. Now it is certain, that the Law of an inferiour canner binde againſt 
the command of a S»periour when it i's known, But when the Superiour commu- 
nicates the notices of his will by that i»fer#our, and no otherwilez the ſubject 
is to obey that inferiour, and in ſo doing he obeys both. Burt the Vicegerent 
Is ro anſwer for the misinformation, and the Conſcience for its error, accor- 
ding to the degree of its being culpablc. 


—_— 


or Erroneous ( onſcience. 


Crar. 3. 


Ruiz 4. 


[t 1s a greater ſin to doe a good action againſt our 


Conſcience, then to doe an evil action in obedi- 
ence to 1t. 


. TH I S Rule concerns degrees onely, but is uſeful in the conducting ſome 


2Qions of repentance; and it 15 to be underſtood to be true onely in equal 
caſes, and when there is no circumſtance aggravating one part. Frier Clement 
the Facobine thinks erroneouſly, that it is luytul ro kill his King. The poor 
Damoiſelle Fawcette thinks it unſawftul to ſpit in che Church : bur ir happened 
that one day ſhe did it againſt her conſcience ; and the Frier with his conſci- 


ence and a long knife killed the King. If the queſtion be here, who finn'd - _ 
moſt, the diſparity is next toinfinire, and the poor woman was to be chidden - 
for doing againſt her conſcience, and the other to be hang'd for doing accord- - 


ing to his. Becauſe the Friers error could nor be invincible and inculpable, hers 
might; and'in ſuch queſtions, the effect of which is of ſo high conce;nment, 
becauſe the errors in themare ſupreme and dangerous, the inquiſition ought 
co be very great where there can be difficulty, and therefore the negligence 
iS always intolerable, and it 1s malicious where the diſcovery is caly, as it is 
in theſe caſes. And therefore in fo different materials the caſe canno way be 
equal, becauſe in one there 1s a greater light, a more ready erace, a perfect inftrg- 
on, an evident proviſion, an open reſtraint, and a ready Commandement. 


But when the effe&t of the 2weſtions are equal and not differenced by 
accidents, the rule is certain upon this reaſon : Becauſe a ſin done azainſt kyow- 
ledge, is greater thenafin done ignorantly. He that fins againſt his conſcience, 
fins againſt all his knowledge in that particular, Bur it he figs againſt a Com- 
mandement, which he knows not to be ſuch, he fins ignorantly, and therefore 
the more excuſably. But 7 found mercy (ſaith S. Paul) for 1 did it ignorantly 
in unbeleef. 

Upon this account it comes to be the ſame kinde, and the ſame degree of 
crime to {in againſt ay erring, and to (1n againſt a right Conſcience in the ſame in- 
ſtances. He that omits to hear Divine ſervice on a Feſtival when he hath no 
reaſonable impediment, and he who omits ir upon a Common day, which he 
erroneouſly ſuppoſcs to be 4 Feſtival, hath equally prevaricated the Layy of the 


- Church, and the analogy of the Commandement of God on which this of the 


Church is founded, they being equally againſt his rule by which he is co walk, 
and this error hath no influence upon the will, or choice, but 1s wholly ex- 
trinſecal toit. But this is to be underſtood in errors of fat, and ſuch as are 
incnlpable, and have no efteR, and make no change in the will. 


And therefore in our penitentiall ſorrows and expiattons we need not be 
Curious to make a difference of them which have the fame formal malice ; and 
if we be taught to make any, it may have this evil conſequence in it, that we 
may love our ignorance, and flatter our ſelves in our irregularities, which we 
think will not be ſo ſcverely imputed, by reaſon of the error. If this be a 
great crime todiſobey our Conſcience teaching us righteous and true propo- 
firions, it is on the other fide alſo very great to ſuffer our Conſcience to: be (o 


misled, that a good action fhall become criminal by ſuch miſtaking ; ſo char 
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beſides the departing from our Rule which is equal in both, they have their 
own ſuperadded evil to weigh againſt cach other, 


m—— 


Rutsn 5: 


1 is not lawful to delight in an evil action (after the 


diſcovery of our error) which we did innocently 
in an erroncous Conlcience. 


HE caſe is this; 9#intus Hortenſius received a forg'd Will of Minutins 

from ſome Heredipete or Teſt amentary cheaters, and becauſe they offered 

to verify ir, and to give him a ſhare, he defended the forgery and poſſeſſed his 

part ; but when he afterwards perceived the cheat, and yet detained the pur- 

chaſe, he grew infamous: It was #nwocent till he knew it, but then it was cr1m1i- 

nal. He ſhould not have pleaſed himſelf init, becanſe he ſhould have reſtor'd 
itz But in this there is no queſtion. 


But when the poſſeſſion or purchaſe may lawfully remain, there is ſome 
difference in the dec.{ion of the queſtion. Spurinna ſtriking a Stag, inyolun- 
earily and unwittingly kils his brother, and becomes rich by the inheritance. 
Here the man muſt ſeparate the effeR from its relation, and fo proceed : The 
inheritance was a bleſſing, the accident was a misfortune z and if he may nor 
xejoyce in thar, he may not give thanks for it,but as for a croſs. Bur if he plea- 
ſes himſelf in the way of his entrance to it, he had a minde ready to have 
kill'd his brother if he durſt, or at leaſt did ſecretly wiſh him dead, that he 
might openly have his living. In this there is no great difficulty to make the 
ſeparation. God ſtrikes a man with blindneſs, and gives him a good memory z 
be ſighs for that, and rejoyces for this. A little Metaphyſicks makes this ab- 
ſtraction. - 

2. But concerning the act when it is diſcovered to have been evil, he is 
to have no other complacency, but becauſe he did it ignorantly. He that ſuf- 
fers nournal pollution, if he findsa remedy by it, is to rejoyce that himſelf 
ſu:fered it involuatarily, that 1s, he may rejoyce that he did not fin; and of the 
innocence of the joy, he can have no other teſtimony but by his hating the a& 
in all caſes in which it is a (in, and refuſing to doe it. Bur the French woman 
whom Myl. Montaigne ſpeaks of, who having ſuffered a rape by divers Soul- 
diers, gave Gad thanks that without {tn ſhe had cnjoyed pleaſure, had a crimi- 
nal joy, and delighted in the aQion, for the voluntary entertainment of which 
the onely wanted an excuſe. 


3. It we conſider the whole conjunQion of things together, the evil a 
with the peg, 3 effe, we are to be indifferent to joy and ſorrow, that 
5, todoe neither direRly, but to look on it as an effect of the Diyine provi- 
dence bringing good out of evil, and to fear leſt a joy inthe whole ſhould en- 
title us too nearly to the fin by the relation of an after a& and approbationy 
or Jeſt we be ſo greedy of the effeR that we be too ready ro entertain the like 
upon terms equally evil, but leſs fortunate, 


4+ This is alfo to be underſtood onely in ſuch caſes, in which we are not 
oblig'd to reſtitution, For if we rejoycc in that effeR which we ought to de- 


ſtroy, 


Inv 
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or Erroneous ( onſcience. 
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ſtroy, we recal the fin from the tranſient action, and make it diyell witfr 
the poſleſhon, and then the firſt involuntary error becomes a cholen r:- 
Pine, 

5, It the action was onely materially, and theretore innocently, an error 
3gainſt a humane Law, and turns to our ſecular advantage, we are more at [:- 
berty to rcjoyce and pleaſe our ſelves in the advantage. Becauſe humane Lay!s 
make no aQion 7ntriſecally and eſſentially evil, but onely relatively and extrin- 
ſecally. And therefore the danger is not fo great of polluting the conſcience by 
the contact and mingling of the aftefions with the forbidden ation. He that 
cats fleſhin Lent in thoſe places and circumſtances where it is forbidden, and 
did not remember it was Lent, or did not know 1t, and by ſodoing; retreſhes 
himſelt well, and does advantage to his health, may not be accuſed eafily if he 
delights in the whole ation, as 1t joyns the error and the advantage. For be- 
ſides the former reaſon, this alſo is conſiderable ; that humane Laws not being 
ſo wiſe and excellent as Divine Laws doe bend more eaſily and readily, thir 
they may comply with the ends of charity and gentleneſs, and have in them 
4 more apt diſpenſation, and almoſt offer themſclves to goc away, when a 
greater good comes in their room. But of this in its due place. 


6. InaQtions materially evil againſt the Divine Laws, if the event cannot 
be clearly ſeparated from the irregularity, the firſt innocent error is by the 
after pleaſure turned into a dire fin. Cneires Carbolay with Lelia unwittingly, 
ſ{uppoſing her to be his wife Poſthwmia, but afterwards having diſcovered the 
error was pleaſed in the miſtake, becauſe he by the arts of tancy did by an after 
thought repreſent to himſelf the change and the variety, and then he iis adul- 
rerous. For to be pleaſed in the miſtake-which brings no advantape lc parabl? 
from the fin, 1s direRl]y to chooſe the fin tor the advantage lake ; and this was 
Carbo's caſe. 
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RuLts® 6. 
An innocent, or invincibly' erting Conſcience is to 
be obeyed even againſt the known Commande- 
ment of our SUPECr1urs. 


Gainſt this S. Bernard ſeems to argue earneſtly ; $7 1antopere vitanda ſunt Lib. de prz- 
ſcandala parvulorum, quanto amplius prelatorams, quos ſibi Deus coequare quo- <P. diiper:; 


dammoas in utreque dignatur, dum ſibimet imputat & illorum reverentiam & con- 
temptum ? &c. « If with ſo great caution we muſs be careful that we doe not offend 
cc any of Gods little ones, how much more muſt we be curious to avoid giving offence 
«c #0 great ones, t0 our Superionrs, whom God ſeems in ſome manner to make equal 
«ro himſelf, while the reverence or the contempt that s done to them, he takes unto 

« himſelf ; ſaying, He that heareth you, heareth me, and he that deſpiſeth you, deſþi- 

« ſeth me. But if you (ay, that men may be deceived in their inqueſt after the will of 
© God, and may deceive others inreporting it ; what i that to thee who knoweſt net 
« that they are deceived? eſpecially ſince from Scriptures thou art taught, That the 


'« lips of the Prieſt ſhall preſerve knowledge, and they ſhall require the Law at his 


© mouth, becauſe he i the Angel of the Lord of Hoſts, To which diſcourſe of 
S. Bernard, the following contideration may adde ſome moment; and the dil- 
cuſſing them, may give light to the inquiry, 
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A” Of the Confident, - Boox 1. 


: For in things indifferent the command of the Superiour muſt necds be 
--counted the will of God ; tor although our Superiours are executioners of 
the Divine Laws, yet becauſe they have alſo a Legiſlative power, they who can 
al:er nothing in things commanded or forbideden by God, muſt have a power 
ro command or to forbid reſpectively in things indifferent or not at all. And 
therefore in ſuch things our conſcience is bound to obey, 

>. Andif conſcience be pretended againſt it, it is an error and ovght to be 
laid down, for to follow this erring conſcience ingages us in fin all the way. 

4. But as he that ſubmits his underſtanding to the obedience of Jeſus, plea- 
{cs God moſt, even when he does it in defiance of all arguments and temprati. 
ons to the contrary, which though he cannor anſwer, yet he reſolves to follow 
Chriſt ; ſo he does beſt whothough his conſcience pretend reaſons againſt it, 
will yet lay aſide thoſe reaſons that be may ſubmir to his ſupertors. 

5. Foritis a great crime by rebelling againſt or lighting the command of 
our Rulcrs, to give offence to whole ſocieties of men; * and there can be no 
oreater contempt done to them, then by undervaluing their judgement to pre- 
ferre our own ; and therefore the Prophet pronounces woe to them who arc 
wiſc in their own eyes. | h | 

6. But lct a Subje> be never ſo wiſc, he ought not to judge his Superiour, 
or to condemne his ſentence z and therefore he muſt be judged by ir, and no: 
by his ownerring conſcience. 

7. For as he who hath made a vow of obedience, hath deveſted himſelf of 
all pretences of contradicting what ſhall be impoſed and if his conſcience 
ſhall check him in the inſtance, he ought to look upon it as a tempration and 
uſe it accordingly ; ſo muſt it be alſo in every Subjet, who by the Laws of 
God is as much tied to obey his Superiour, as he can be by any Law which he 
purs upon himſelf. The effec of theſe ſuggeſtions is this, that in things where 
the Law of God hath not declared poſitively, an erring conſcience is not to be 
attended to, bur the Law of the Superiour, and his ſentence muſt be the 
guide of his Conſcience, 


To this diſcourſe I anſwer in ſhort, That it is all yery true, that the 
lawfv] Superiours are Gods Vicegerents appointed over us in things pertaining 
ro Gol, ſoas to be Exccutioners of the Divine Laws ; and belides this, to 
make Laws in things indifferent and pertaining to men; That all contempt 
done to them 15 done to God z That it is ſcandalous to refuſe obedience to 
them; That he is a proud man who ſays he is wiſer then his Superiours ; and 
he is intolerable thar preferres his private folly before the publick wiſdome : 
And therefore it is well inferred, that the error of an abuſed conſcience ought 
to be laid down, and though he cannot in particular anſwer the arguments 
which trouble him, yer if he have reaſon to beleeve that though the arguments 
be roo hard for him, yet that the Superiours command is innocent; it were 
well if he would lay aſide thoſe arguments and adhere to authority ; yer all this 
touches not the ſecret of the Queſtion. For, 


3- Hethat compares the law of Conſcience, with the law of the Saperiogr, COM- 


pares the law of God and the law of man; and the queſtion is not whether a man 
ſhould follow his Superiour, or follow himſelf, but whether God or Man be to 
be obeyed, wherher the Superiour or the'Supreme be to be attended to 2 The rea- 
lon of thisis, becauſe the Conſcience fands bound by the ſuppoſed Lay of 
God, which being ſuperiour to all the law of Man, muſt rather be obeyed g 
and therefore although the arguments conclude rightly that an erring conſci- 


cance 
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ence diſobcying his Superiours lawful command does fin greatly, yer they 
cannot conclude that he avoids fin by oveying againſt his conſcience. For his 
condition is indeed perplexed, and he can no way avoid fin, but by layinz 
his error aſide firſt, and then obeying. And fince he fins whether he obeys 
his Sapcriours juſt command, or the unjuſt command of his conſcience, the in- 
quiry 1s, in this ſad conjunRion of things,by what hand he muſt be ſmitren, on 
which ſide he muſt fall, that he may fall the eafter © To this the Rule anſwers, 
That his erring conſcience mult be obeyed rather, becauſe he is perſiwaded thac . 
God ſpeaks there, and is not perſwaded that God ſpeaks by his Superiour. 
Now though in this he be deceived, yet hethat will not goe there where he 
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thinks God is, and leave that where he thinks God is nor, does uncertainly goe ; 

| towards God, but does certainly forſake him, as much as lies in him. For, p : 
4+ It is to the Conſcience all one as if the Law of GoJ were really upon ir. | 

if it be thought it is. 1dem eſt eſſe & apparere in this cale, and therefaqre the er- o 

ring conſcience is to be attended to, becauſe the will and the afteftions are for 9 


God, though the judgement hath miſtaken a gloworm for the Sun. Bur this is - 
ro be underſtood onely, when the conſcience erres 2nnocently and unavoidably, 
which it can never doc in the precepts of xature, and brighteſt revelation, 
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5+ Bur if the Conſcience does erre vincibly, that is, withan actual fault, and 
ah imperfeR, artificial reſolution, ſuch a one, as a good man will not, and 
a wiſe man need not have, his preſent perſwafton excuſes him not from a . 
double'fin, for breaking a double duty. For he is bound to corre his er- 
ror, and to perform the precepts of his Superiour, and if he does nor, his ſinis 
more then that which was in the vicious cauſe of his miſperſwaſton, as I ſhew- 
edin the explication of the former Rules. | 


6s. But according as the ignorance and error approaches towards pity, leſſening 

or excuſing, {o the fin alſo declines. He that thinks itis not lawful at all to 

take up arms at the command of his Prince in an unjuſt,or a dubious cauſe, fins | 
| if he does what he thinks ſo unlawful, and he commits no fin in diſodeying,. 
that onely excepted which entred into his miſperſwaſion, which is greater or | 
leſs, or next to none at all, according as was the cauſe of his error, which in 
the whole conſtitution of affairs, he could not well avoid. But he that is foo- 
liſhly perſwaded that all Government is unlawful and Antichriſtian, is bound | 
to lay his error down, and befides the vicious cauſe of his error, he fins in the 
evil effeR of it, though his imperfeR, equivocal conſcience calls on him to the 
contrary, yet he fins if he does not obey, becauſe in ſuch notorious and evi- 
dent propoſitions anerror is not onely malicious in the principle, but volun- 
tary all the way z and therefore may eaſily, and muſt certainly be laid afide in 
every period of determination, 


CO TION 2 


Wharſoevyer Caſes are between theſe, partake of the extremes accor- 
ding to their proper reaſon and relation. 
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Of the Confident, 


Rur = 7. | 

The crror of an abuſed Conſ{cteneFought to be re- 

'ormed, ſometimes by the comntand of the wall, 
but ordinarily by a contrary reaſon. 


1. F theerror did begin upon 4 probable reaſon, it cannot be reformed but by 4 

reaſon ſeeming equal to it,becaule a lels reaſon hath not naturally the ſame 
= cficacy with a greater, and to affent to a leſs probability againſt a greater is ro 
"+> *- doe againſt reaſon, againſt all that by which this leſſer reaſon is outweighed. 
For in this caſe the will can have no influence, which not being a cognoſcitive 
and diſcourfing faculty, muſt be determined by its own motives when it is not 
determined by reaſon, that is, by the motives of underſtanding. Now the 
wotives-of will when- it is not moved by right reaſon, are plcaſure and profit, 
awbitios and revenge. partiality and pride, chance or humor ; and how theſe prin- 
ciples can diſabuſe a conſcience 1s very hard to underſtand, hovw readily and 
certainly they doe abuſe ir, is not hard, Whether the ſtarres be even or odde 2 
whether the ſoul be generated,or created and infuſed 2 whether ir be lawtul ro 
fight or 12il againſt a Prince, what hath the Will to doe with it £ .If the will 
meddles, and makes the reſolution, 1t ſhall be determined, not as it is beſt, bur 
as it falls out by chance, or by evil, or by vain inducements. For in the vill 
there is no argument good but reaſon; I mean both in the matter of zaturc 
and of grace, that 1s, realon chang'd into a motive, and an inſtrument of per- 
{waſton from whatſoever inducing principle. 


] + 


2, 2. * Somehaveafhrmed that the error of a conſcience may fairly be de- 
. rs poled upon any probable argument though of leſs perſwaſton z which If it 
41.0un.:7- Could be admitted, would give leave for a man to choole his fide as he pleaſes, 
eros tale becauſe in all moral things as drefled with circumſtances it is very caly to finde 
(cn 14 nv. 14. TOME degrees of probability, bur very difficult to finde a caſe againſt which 
B« 4. decon- Nothing can be diſputed. And therefore if it happens that a man be better DEr- 
Oy TL ſwaded of his error then of the contrary truth, that truth cannot be choſen 
* wiſely, nor theerror honeſtly depoſed, becauſe it is done againſt the way of a 


man, not abſolutely, but comparatively againſt reaſon, 


3. If the reaſon on both ſides ſeems equally probable, the will may de- 
termine by any of its proper motives that are honeſt ; any prudent intereſt,any 
tair compliance,any cuſtome,in caſe theie happen to be onthe right ſide. When 
the arguments ſeem equal, the underſtanding or conſcience cannot determine. 
it muſt either be a chance, and a {pecial providence of God, or a particular 
grace that caſts-us on the right ſide, But whatſoever it be that then determines 
us tothe right, it of it ſelt it be innocent, itis inthar caſe an effe& cf Gods 
grace, and an apt inſtrument of a 7i2ht Conſcience. 


3* 


4- 4. Whenthe conſcience is erroneous, and the error unreaſonable, com- 
menc'd wholly upon intereſt, trifling regards, or vicious principles, the error 
may be depoſed honeſtly, though there be no reaſon thought of to the con- 
erary, beſides the diſcovery of the firſt abuſe. The will in this caſe is enough. 
Polo jervare animam mean, (aid ones I will, I am:efolved to ſave my own 
ſoul, A man may and ought to hats the vil priiciple of his crror, and decline 

| It 


Cuae.3. or Erroneous ( onſcience. 117. 
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ir upon the ſtock of indignation, which in this caſe is a part of repentance. And 
chis inſinuates the reaſon of this diſcourſe. For, 


Repentance is founded principally inthe will, and whatſoever a man is 
to leave upon the ſtock of repentance, he may doe it wholly upon the ſtock of 
his will, informed, or inclin'd by general propoſitions, without any cogniſance 
of the particulars of the preſent Queſtion, Eratofthenes comming amongſt 
the Perſian Magi, and oblcrving their looſer cuſtomes of marrying their ſiſters 
and their mothers, falls in love with his half ſiſter Lampra and marries her. A 
while after perceiving rhat he entred upon this aRioa upon no other account 
bur luſt, and fancy, and compliance with the impurer Maz1, began to hate his 
a& for the evil inducement, and threw away her and his folly rogether. This 
he might doc without any further reaſonings about the indecency of the mix- _ 
eure, by perceiving that a crime or a folly ſtood at the entrance and invited 
him roanevil lodging. He thar begins without reaſon, hath reaſon enough co 
leave off, by perceiving he had no rea(on to begin, and in this caſe the will is 
the great agent, which therefore here is no 1ll principle, becauſe it leaves the vide Chap 4: 
error upon the ſtock of grace and repentance. Rule 5. 


6. 5. If the will entertained the error without any reaſon at all, as often- 
times it does, it knows not why; ſhe may alſo depoſc it honeſtly without 
any reaſon relating to the particular, upon thu general, that it could not make 
the aRion to be conſcientious to have it done without any inducement, Bur 
then the taking up the contrary truth upon as little reaſon is innocent, becauſe 
it happens to be on the right ſide ; bur it is not /erte nor Conſcience till it be 
perſwaded -by ſomething that is a fit inducement either in the genera), or in 
the particular. 
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Rurtt 8. 


The error of a Conſcience 15 not always to be ope- 
ned to the erring perſon by the Guides of ſouls, 


or any other charitable advyiler. 


t. FF theerror began with a fin, and ſtil! dwells there upon the ſame ſtock, or 
it it be produtive of a ſin, it is always to be diſcovered, though the greateſt 
temporal inconvenience were certainly conſequent to the diſcovery. Becauſe 
a man muſt not be ſuffered to lie in ſin, no not a minute, if he can be recove- 
red or reſcued from itz and no temporal adyanrage or diſadvantage can be con= | 
fiderable in this caſe, which is the caſe of a ſoul. An error that is vincible is all 
the way criminal and muſt not be permitted. 


2. 2. If theerror be invincible and innocent or pitiable in the cauſe, and yet 
ends in an intolerable event, and the effe& be a crime or a great danger to. 


-2p0m-—= 


- ſouls, the error muſt be diſcovered by them that can. The Novatians erred 
F inthe matter of Repentance : The inducing cauſe of their error was an over 
i. aQive zeal, and too wary a tenderneſs in avoiding ſcandal and judging con- 
S cerning it. God ſerved the ends of his glory by the occaſion of that error, for 


he uſes to bring good our of every evil; and the Church under a _ 
tic 
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Boo 
| a6 wary a5 the Novatizns,as watchful againſt ſcandal.,as ſevere againſt 
ons. Now al:hough in this caſe, the error was from an innocent 
cauſe. yet becaule irlanced them upon a courſe of diſcipline, and perlwafion 
that was not INnOCent, they were Not ro be permitted in their error, rhough 
the diflolut on of the error might or would have occaſioned the remiſſion of 
eiſcipline. For their doctrine of repentance was aiſhonourable to the mercies 
of God, an inſtrument of deſpair, a rendring the power of the Keys and the 
M-niltery of the order Eccleſiaſtical in a manner: wholly uſeleſs, and would 
if 1t were purſued to its juſt conſequents have hindred repenting finners to 
«crert to ihe tolds of the Church; and therefore for the accidental good which 
God brought, or which was l:kely to have come from that error or the inno- 
cence of its principle, it was not to be conceal d, but reprov d and deſtroyed 
Mecauie it dwelt in fin. He that blceves that repentance to be ſufficient, which 
kath in it nothing but ſorrow tor what is paſt, and a preſent purpoſe without 
amendment really in the tuture, upon no pretence 1s to be complied wirhall in 
the palliation of his error, becauſc the conſequent of his error is ſuch a danger, 
or ſuch a ſtate of fin, for which nothing can make amends, 
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2. If the error be invincible, and the conſequent of the perſwaſion be 
conliſtent with the ſtate of grace, rheerror muſt be opened or not opened, ac- 
cording to prudent conſiderations relating to the perſon and his ſtate of affairs. 
So that the error mult rather be ſuffered rhen a grievous ſcandal, or an intole- 
rable, or a very great inconvenience. To this purpoſe Comtolus ſays it was 
determined by a Congregation of learned and prudent perſons in anſwer to a 
ſtrange and a rare caſe happening inYVexice; A Gentleman ignorantly did lie with 
his Mother ; ſhe knew it, but intended it nor, till for her curioficy and in her 
ſearch whether her ion intended it to her maid, ſhe was ſurpriſed and gotten 
with child : She percciving her ſhame and ſorrow haſten, ſent her ſon to trayel 
tor many years ; and he returned nor till his Mothers female birth was grown 
to be a handſome pretty Maiden. At his return he eſpics a ſweer fac'd girl in 
the houſe, likes her, loves her, and intends to marry her. His mother conjured 
him by all chat was ſacred and prozane that he ſhould nor, ſaying, the was a beg- 
gers child, whom for pitics {oke ſhe reſcued from the ſtreers and beggery, and 
chart he ſhould not by athonouring his family make her ro die with ſorrow. 
The Gentlemans aff: Etions were ſtrong, and not to be maſtered, and he mar- 
tied his own fiſtcr 2nd his own daughter. But now the bitings of the Mothers 
conſcience were intolerable and to her Conteſſor ſhe diſcovered the whole by- 
ſine(s within a year or two after this prodigious marriage, and asked whether 
ſhe were bound to reyeal the caſe to her ſon and daughter, who now liv'd in 
love and fiyeetneſs of {ociety, innocently.though with ſecret misfortune which 
they felt not. Ir was concluded negatively, ſhe was not to reveal it, leſt ſhe 
bring an intolcrable miſery in the place of that which to them was no fin; or 
leſt upon notice of the error they might be tempted by their mutual endear- 
ment and their common children, to cohabite in deſpight of the caſe, and ſo 
change that into a known fin, which before was an unknown calamity ; and by 
this ſtateof the anſwer, they were permitted to their innocence, and the chil- 
dren to their inheritance, and all under the proteon of a harmleſs, though 
crring and miſtaken conſcience. 


4. It itbe doubtful whether more good or hurt may be conſequent to 
the difcovery, itis bettet to conceal itz Becauſe it is more tolerable to have a 
g00d omitred, then to haye an evil done. That may ſometimes be layful, this 
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can never ; and a known evil that is not a fin, is rather to be admitted then an 
unknown. which no man can tell whether it will arrive. Bur in this, the pri- 
dence of 4 g004 and a wiſe mans to be his onely guide, and Gods glory his onely 
meaſure and the publick good, and the greater concernments of the intereſſed 
be chicfly regarded. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Probable or Thinking Conſcience. 


_— 


Ruts I, 


A probable Conſcience 1s an imperfect aſſent to an 
uncertain propoſition, in which one part 1s indeed 
clearly and fully choſen, but with an explicit, or | 
implicit notice that the contrary 15 alſo fairly eltl- - 
o1ble- 


| Probabls Conſcience dwells ſo between the Sure and the 
Se | Dowbifl that it partakes ſomething of both. For a ſare 


SD) is made ſure either by an afſentto the Concluſion, ſtron- 
2\| gcr then the premiſes will inferre, or by a reflex a, ot 
Je! | ſome other collateral hardneſs and adyentitious confi- 

dence, and therefore the probable is diſtinguiſhed from 


thar reſpe& ir approaches to the doubtful, and in that is alike, it is differen- 
ced from this by the determination. For a doubtful conſcience conſiders the 
probabilities on cach fide, and dares not chooſe, and cannot. But che pro- 


bable does chooſe, though it conſiders that in the thing it ſelf rhere can beno | 


certainty. And trom them both it is diſtinguiſhed by the intervening of the 
Wl, For in the ſure Conſcience the Will works not art all, becauſe ir is wholly 
conducted by the underſtanding, and its proper motives. In the dexbrfut the 
Will cannot interpoſe by reaſon of fear and an uncertain ſpirit; but in the pro- 


bable it can intervene, not directly, but collaterally and indired#ly, becauſe the mo- 


tives of the probable conſcience are not always ſufficient to make the conclu- 
ſion without ſomething of the Will applied to extrinſecal motives which re- 


Alc alſo upon the underſtanding ; and yet in this conſcience there is no fear, 


and therefore the Will can here be obeyed, which in the firſt needs not, in the 
laſt ir cannor. For it is remarkable, that a probable conſcience though it be in 
ſpeculation uncertain, yer it may be pradfically certain, that is, he that belecves 


his opinion to be probable, cannot but think that it is poſſible he may be in an 


actual error, but yet he may know that it is innocent to doe that for which he 


hath a probable reaſon ; for though in all theſe caſes he may chooſe that which * 


is the wrong part, yer he proceeds as ſafely as if he had choſen right, for it ic 
were nor ſafe to doe that which is onely probable, then nothing could be done 
till ſomething were demonſtrated and then in moral Theology we ſhould of- 


Conſcience may begin upon a probable inducement, but 


that by the imperfe@ion of the aſſent. But becauſe in 


ren ſtand ſtill and ſuſpend our aR, bur ſcldome Toe any thing 3 nA ſomegimes | 
we 
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Of the Probable, 
-r act nor ſulpend, 1t being but probable thar either is to be 
.vincLimes 1t happens what AriFotle laid, that falſe things are 
+-b/; then true, as It is to all chem who arc innocently and in- 
ud; and ia this caſc, if probability were not a ſufficient convitti- 
<.cnce. ſuch perſons could not honeſtly conſent to truth, * For even 
»7n Ciſazree in their ſentences of truth anderror, and after a great ſearch, 
ly oe they ditcover one (ingle truth- unto juſt meaſures of confidence ; 
thereto. e nocther law could be exacted for humaneaRtions,then an opinion 
 uneftly cntred into.and a probable confcience, And it is remarkable that Cicero 
+ k chart the wora Arbitror 1s verbum confideratiſrimum,6 the old Romans were 
++{2ry'd 2nd Cautious in the decrees of Judges, and the forms of their oath be- 
o4n with arb1:ror although they gave teſtimony of things whereof they were eye 
witnefles; and the words which their Pr.etors did ule in their ſentences, was fe- 
ciile videtur, Or non Videtur. He that obſerveth the winds ſhall not ſow, and he that 
waicheth the clouds [hall never reap; which means, that 1f we {tart at every ob- 
jection, and think nox'.ing ate but what 15 certain, 2nd nothing certain but 
what can be demonſtrated, that man 1s over wiſe and over juſt, and by his tov 
curious ſearch miſſes what be inquires for. Aeq;i7s d' ay inguws 6 WT F umpni- 
TO/E > tos; RB aczFnorn, That « well enoweh prov a, that « prov'd according t0 
the [nb;ect matter, For there 15 not the ſame exacnels ©o be look'd for in all 
diſciplincs, any more then in all manufactures. But in thoſe things which are 
honeſt and juſt, and which concern the publick, m-urk 54 B/xFopuy 
22.21), there is ſo much diſlention and deceprion that things are good or bad 
not by themſelves,but as they are in laws re m3idtu jy. £1 E216; TogeTOY Taree 
Cx: enCQ1THY 44 I exa coy 9% ©. eq Guy 1 'TS pH) 4s. Fvuns emdeyera, He is 
well initruted who expects that manner of proot for things, which the na- 
ture of rhe things will bear, ſaid Ariſtotle. And in moral things, it is ſufficient 
that athing is judged true and certain, though by an uncertain argument ; and 
the opinion may be practically certain, when the knowledge of it is in ſpecula- 
tion onely probable. | 
Ic hach ewo ſorts of motives, 2ntrinſecal and extrinſecal, That is reaſon, 
this is authority, and both of them have great conſiderations in vrder to pra- 
Rice, of which I am to give account in the following Rules, 


KOs 2, 


{\ Conſcience that 1s at firſt, and in its own nature 
arobable, may be made certain by accumulation 
of many probabllities operating the ſame perſwa- 
lion. 


4 Very probable argument hath in it ſomething of perſwaſion and proof, and 
although ir cannot produce evidence and intire conviction to a wiſe and 2 
Ci{cerning ſpirit, yet it can effeR a!l that ir ought ; and although, if the Will 
:./t. or if paſhons rule, the underſtanding ſhall be made ſtubborn againſt it, and 
reject it ealtlyz yerit nothiog be put in barre againſt ir, it may bring a man to 
2cNer” tot beyond the evidence. Bur in ſome caſes there are a whole army 
ot lirtie people, heaps of probable incucements which the underſtanding ama(- 
ics rogether, and frora every fide gathers all thar can give light and motion to 
s | the 
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the 2rticle in queſtion, it draws auxiliaries from every thing, fights with every 
weapon, and by all means purſues the victory , it joyns line to line, an p: e- 
cept io precept, reaſon toreaton, and reaton to authority ; the ſay'ngs of witc 
men with the proverbs of the peopiez content of raikers, and the arguings of 
d:\purers ; the natue of the thing, and che relonablencls of its expectations z 
the capacities and poſſib:lities of men, and of accidents; the putveles and Cde- 
ſ1g:.s, the uſcfulnels, and rewards ; and by what ill agents are and ought to bs 
moved ; cu{tomes are minoled with Izws, and decencics with conlideranon of 
profit ; tie underſtanding conſiders the preſent ſtate and heap of circumſtin- 
ccs, and by prudence weighs every thing in its own ballance; it coniiers the 
conſ{cguent of the opinion it intends to eſtablith, and well weighs the inconve- 
r.ience of the contrary. Bur from the obicurity and inſufficiency of theſe Par - 
ticulars, there cannot come a periec hghr ; it a little black be iningled with 
white, the produRt mult have ſomething ot every influence that can be com- 


municated tm its principie, or material conſtitution ; an ten thouſand nu!- 


lions of ancertains CANNOT Make one Certain, 


In this caſe the underſtanding comes not to any certainty by tie enerzy 
of the motives and direct arguments of probability, or by the firlt effort ant 
impreſles of their ſtrength, but by a particular reflexion which it makes upon 
the heap, and by a ſecondary diſcourling extracted from the whole, as being 
therefore convinced, becaule it beleeves :t to be impoſſible char ſo many conſt- 
derations, that no way conſpire either in matter or deſign, ſhould agree intite 
production ot a lie, Ic is not likely that ſo many beams of light ſhould flue 
from the chambets of heaven for no other reaſon but to lead us into a prec:- 
pice. Probable arguments and prudential motives are the great hinges of hu. 
mane actions, for as a Pope once laid, It is but a little wit that governs th: 
world ; and the uncertainty of arguments 1s the grear- cauſe of contingency 11 
events; but as uncertain as moſt counſels are, yer all the great tranſactions of 
the affairs of the world are reſolved on and ated by them ; by fulpicions and 
tears and probable apprehenſions infinite evils are prevented; and it 15 not 
therefore likely to be an error by which ſo perpetually ſo many good things 
are procured and effected. For it were a diſparagement to the wiſe providence 
ot God, anda leſſening the rare Oeconomy of the Divine Government thac 
he ſhould permit almoſt all the world, and all reiglements, the varieties of 
event, and all the changes of Kingdomes, 2nd all counſels and deliberations, to 
be conducted by moral demonſtrations, and to be under the power of proba- 
bilittes, and yer that theſe ſhould- be deceitful and falſe. Neither is it to be 
imagined that God ſhould permit wiſe men, and good, men that on purpote 


place their reaſon in indifference, that abate of their heats and quench the: 


own extravagant fizes,men that wipe away all clouds and miſts from their eyes, 
that they may ſee clearly, men that ſearch as they ought to do, for things that 
they are bound to finde, things that they are commanded to ſearch, and upon 
which even all their intereſts depends, and yet inquiring after the end whither 
they are dircRed, and by what means it is to be acquired that theſe men ſhould 
be inevitably abuſed by their own reaſon, by the beſt reaſon they have ; -and 
that when concerning the thing which cannot be demonſtrated by proper and 
phylical arguments, yet weare to enter into a perſwaſion ſo great, that for the 
verification of it men muſt yenture their lives and their ſouls ; I fay,if this 
kinde of proof be not ſufficient to cfteR all this, and ſufficiently to aſſure ſuch 
men, and competently to affirm and frrengthen ſuch reſolutions, ſalvation 
and damnation muſt be by chance, or, which is worſe, ic muſt be impoſſible % 
M C 
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-n it C:nn07 Chovie to be otherwiſe ; and this I fly 1s net to LY 
God il or does permit, fince all theſe entercourtcs lo muct) con- 
ere Cs ds >lory and oureternal intereſt. The Man cvcars of heaven and hell 
- in {139 1204rds depend, as to us, upon our fa:tn, wnole « Hjects are repre- 
{ich ſuch liekts from God and right reaſon as are ſuftcient to perſwacte, 
13n2;ae:- they are ſuch which leave ſomerhing to us of choice and 


and every propoſition of Scripture thouzn it be as ſure, yet 1t15 no: {0 
| 3 REES 1 P's: v- 407 the Spiric of God effeRs his nw - 
euident a5 the prnciples of Geometry 3 any tne PINT © Cs Nis pt! 
-« with 2n influence as ſoft and placid as the warmth of the Sun, white 2 
{cal demonſtration blows hard and hi! 25 the Northwind ; indeed a mn 
ft uſe rudendehs if he does not quit his garment at fo loud a call, bur we are 
ore willing to part with it when the Sun gently requires us : bo 'S 4 moral d:s 
120%flration, W1S 10 humane, ſo per{waſtve, {9 complying w.th the nature 2nd 
firm tie of man. wihthe actions of his lite and his manner ot operation,th-r 
t ſeems to have been cre2ed on purpole for the needs ant nles of man 1n this 
life. for vertue an for hones, tor faith and for charity,to make ns to beleeve by 
Love. and to love by b] tor in heaven they that ſee and love, cannor 
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hone but love.and fee and comprehend ; for it1s a reivard and fils all their ta- 
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cities, and 15 not poſiclled by us, but £ {clt poſſeſtes us; In rhts wortd wiere 
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we are rodoe fomething our ſeives, though all þy the grace of God. that which 
we doc of our ſelves is nothing elſe but to work as we our ſelyes can, which 
indeed happens to be in propotitions, as it is inthe loye of God, this cannot 
1 vs, but we may tail of ir, and fo are the ſentences of Religion, infallible in 
hem(elyes, but we may be ceceived, while by a fallible way we proceed to in- 
fali!>!e norices, for nothing elſe could indear our labour and our love, our 
ſe:r-} and our obegtence ; and therefore this muſt be ſufficient and acceptable, 
if we doe whit we Can : But then th's alio will ſecure our confidence, and in 
the noiſes of Chriſtendome when diſputing fellows ſay their brother is damned 
for nor beletving them, we need not toregard any ſuch noifes, if we proceed 
prucently as we Can, and noneſtly as we ought, probable motives of our un- 
derſtaiding are our fufhicient conduRt, and then we have this warrant, Prethrey, 
i} our hoavts condemne us not, then have w: peace towards God, And God would 
never have inſpired his Church with prucence, or made any ſuch verrue, if the 
things witch were put under the conduct of ir, that is, probabilities, Were not 
inſtrumental to the ſervice of God, andto the verification of all its juſt and 
proper productions, 


Probable arguments ate like itttle ſtarres, every one of which will be uſe- 
©:5 35 tO Our conduet and enlightening, but when they are tyed together by 
Crcer and yicinity, by the finger of God and the hand of an Angel, they make 
. © onſtellation, and are not onely powerful in their influence, but like a bright 
Angel ro guide and to enlighten our way. And although the light is nor grea: 
25 the light of the Sun or Moon, yet Mariners ſail by their conduct ; and though 
vih trepidation and fome danger, yet very regularly they enter into the ha- 
ven, Tins heap of probable inducements, is not of power as a Mathemarical 
ind Phyſical cemonſtration, which is in diſcourſe as the Sun is in heaven, but ic 
marcs a Milky and a white path, viſible enough to walk ſecurely, 


7 


— Andnext to theſe tapers of effeive reaſon, drawn from the nature and 
trom the events, and the accidents and the expectations and experiences of 
things, ſtands the grandeur of a long and united authoriry : The underſtand- 
NS t2us reaſoning, Thar it is not credible that this thing ſhould have eſcaped 
the 
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the w.{er heads of all the great perſonages in the world,who ſtood at the chairs 
of Princes,or fate in the Rulers chair, and ſhould onely appear to tio or three 
bold. ill:cerare, or vicious perſons, ruled by luſts, and overruled by cvil habits ; 
but in this we have the ſame ſecurity and the fame confidence that timorous 


perſors have in the dark ; they are pleaſed and can fee what is and what is not, 
if there be a candle, bur in the dark they afe leſs teartul it they be in company. 


| Th's way of arguing ſome are pleaſed to call a moral demonſtration, not 

that it can make a propotition clear and bright, and quit from clouds and ob- 
{curiry, as a natural demonſtration can, for I may in this caſe uſe Ariſtorles ſay- 
Ing, TT & anvr, 2 4 029%, Things of this nature may be very true, bur 
are not very evident z but it can produce the ſame effect, that is, it can lead 
into truth, not with as much brightneſs, but with as much certainty and infal- 
ibility ingthe event of things. For a man may as proſperouſly and certainly 
arrive at his journeys end though bur conducted by him that went the way bur 
once bcfore him, as it he had a ſtraight path walled in on both ſides ; ſo may 
we finde truth as certainly by probabllities, as by demonſtrations : we are nor 
{o ſure that we finde it, bur tt is oftentimes as ſurely found, And if the heap 
arrive at that which we call a moral demonſtration, ic is as certain that no mo- 
ral demonſtration can be oppoſed againſt ir, as that no natural demonſtration 
can be brought in contradition to a natural. For the underſtanding cannot 
call any thing a. moral demonſtration, till by conſidering the particulars on 
both fides, the reaſonableneſs of one, and the unreaſonableneſs of the other, 
with acold ſent, and liberty of ſpirit, and an unbyaſled Will, it hath paſled the 
ſenrence for the truth; and fince in this caſe all the oppoſition is berween 
ſtrength and power on one ſide, and weakneſs and pretence on the other, it 1; 
impoſſible that the oppoſite parts ſhould be demonſtrations or ſeem fo to rhe 
ſame man. And this appears by this alſo, that ſome propoſitions which are 
onely proved by a conjugation of probable inducements, have yet obtained as 
certain and as regular events as a natural demonſtration,and are beleeved equal- 
ly. conftantly, and perpetually by all wiſe men, and the underſtanding does regu- 
Jarly receive the {ame impreſſion, and give the ſame aſlent,Zand for cver draws 
forth the ſame concluſions when it is not abuſed with differing prejudices and 
preoccupations, when its liberty and powers are not infecbled with cuſtomes, 
example and contrary breeding, while it is not brib'd by intereſt, or hurried 
away by paſſton, 


Of this I ſhall chooſe to give one inſtance, which as it is of the greateſt con- 
cernment in the world in it telf, ſo the gay impicties and bold wits of the world 
who are witty againſt none more then God and Gods wiſdome, have made it 
now to be bur roo ſeaſonable, and that is, that the Relizion of Feſus Chriſt, or 
The Chriſtian Religions from God ;, Concerning which 1 will not now pretend 
ro bring inall the particulars whereby each part of it can be verified, but by 
heaping together ſuch heads of probabilities which are or may be the cauſe ot 
an infinite per{waſion, and this I had rather chooſe ro doe for thele reaſons : 


| T1. Becauſe many men excellently learned have already diſcourſed largely 
of the truch of Chriſtianity, and approved by a dire& and cloſe congreſhion 
with other Religions, by examination of the contrary pretences, refutation 
of their arguments, anſwering their objeRions, and have by. dire& force ſo 
farre prevailed, that all the reaſon of the world appears to ſtand on the 
Chriſtian ſide: and for me to doe it now, as there is no juſt CSIR: 
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red by this argument, ſo neither can it be uteful and neceffary. 

>. In that way of arguing, every man that is.an adverſary can anſiyer one 
arovment, and ſome can reprove many, and none can prevail ſingly to poſleſs 
all the under[tanting, and to fill all the corners of conlideration, but in a mo- 
ral demonſtration. that can be ſupplied. * 

3. Intheother way an adverſary ſuppoſes himſelf to prevail when he can 
anſwer the arguments ſingly, and the dilcourſes in that metho1 are hke the 
ſervan:'s ſent ſingly to gather fruits of the Husbandmen, they kiIled them as 
faſt :5 they came, and a man may kill a whole Kingdom: over, it the opponents 
come by fiagle perions ; but a moral demonſtration 1s !tke an Army whichcan 
loſe ſingle perſons and yer prevail, bur yer cannot Le beaten unleſs it be bea- 
ren all, | 

a. The fexy litcle things that Atheiſtical perſons prate againſt the hol 
[cſus and his moſt excellen: Religion, are 1afin te!y outweighed by the mult1- 
tude and varie:y of things tobe ſad forit; and ler the others ſtand (as if they 
mect with: perions that cannot anliver them) yer they are ſure this greater 
ought to prevail, becaule it poſleſlcs all the corners ot :ealon, and meets with 
every inſtance, and compli:s with the manner of a man, and is fitted ro the 
nature of things, and complies with the Will, and perſiwades the underſtand- 
ing, and is a guard againſt tie tricks of Sophiſters, and does not onely effe& 
its purpoſe by dirc& tnflucnce, bur is ſecured by reflexion upon it ſelf, and does 
more by its incirect ſtrength, and by a back blow, then by its firſt operations ; 
and therefore, 

This inſtance and this way of argument may be of more uſe to thoſe per- 
ſons who cannor [o diſpute, bur tha: thzy are apt to be abuſed by little things, 
by tilkings and impertect arguings; it may be a defenſative againſt crifling 
ob etors, ind the 1imp:ous pratings of the xequam ingeneſs the witty fools, 
while the men are armed by love and prucence and wile ſecurities to ſtand with 
confidence and piety againſt ralkings and in'rigues of danger ; for by this way 
be(t, Wiſdome ts j#/tified of all ber children, 


An wtance of Moral demonſt;ation, 6r 4 conjugation of probabilities, pro- 


ving that the Religion of Jeſus Chriſt s from God. 


H's oifcourſe of all the diſputables in the world, ſhall require the feweſt 
things to be granted ; even nothing but waar was evident, even nothing 
but the very [ubjzct of the Queſtion, v:s. Thar there was (uch a man as Jeſus 
Chriſt, that he pretended ſuch things and taught ſuch dofrines : tor he thar 
will prove theſe things tobe from God, muſt be allowed that they were from 
fomcrhing or other. Put this poſtulare I doe nor ask for need, bur for orders 


ſoke and Att; tor what the hiſtorics of thar Age reported as a publick affair,as 


one of the moſt eminent tranſaRions of the world, that which made ſo much 
noiſe, which cauſed ſo many changes, which occaſioned ſo many warres, which 
Giv.ced ſo many hearts, which altered ſo many families, which procuced (o 
many deaths, which obtained ſo many Laws in tavour,and ſuffered fo many Re- 
Icr.pis inthe disfavour of its ſelf; thzt which was not done in a corner, but 
W2S 33. Years anG more in ating ; which cauſed ſo many Sets, and was op- 
poled by ſomuch Arr, and ſo much power that ir might not grow, which fil- 
led the world with noiſe, which effeted ſuch great changes in the bodics of 
men by curing the diſeaſed, and ſmiting the contumacious or the hypocrites, 
wiuch drey ſo many eyes, and fill'd ſo many tongues, and imployed ſo many 
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pens, and was the oare and the queſtion of rhe whole world at that time, and 
immediately after ; that which was conſigned by publick as and records of 
Courts, which was in the Books of friends and enemies, which came accom- - 

1nied and remarked with eclipſes and ſtars and prodigies of heaven and carth, - 
chat which the Jews even in ſpite and againſt their wills confeſſed, and which 
the witty adverliaries intending to overthrow, could never ſo much as challenge 
of want of truch in the matter of fact and ſtory; that which they who are in- 
finitely concerned that it ſhould not be belceved, or more, that it had never 
been, doe yet onely labour to make to appear not to have been Divine: Cer- 
rainly, this thing is ſo certain that it was, that the defenders of it need not ac- 
count ita kindneſs to have it preſuppoſed ; for never was any ſtory in the world 
that had ſo many degrees of credibility, as the ſtory of the perſon, life and 
death of Jeſus Chriſt: And it he had not been a true Propher,yet that he was 
in the world, and ſaid and did ſuch things cannot be denied ; for cyen concer- 
ning Mahomet we make no queſtion but he was in the world, and leda great 
part of mankinde after him,and what was leſs proved we infinitely beleeve; and 
what all men (ay,and no man denies, and was notorious in it (elf, of this we may 
make further inquiries whether it was all that which it pretended, for that it 
did make pretences and was in the world, needs no more probation. 


' But now whether Jeſus Chriſt was ſent from God and delivered the Will 
of God, weare to take accounts from all the things of the world which were 
on him, or about him, or from him. Conſider firſt his perſon : he was foretold 
by all the Prophets : He, I ſay, for that appears by the event, and the corre- 
ſpondencies of their ſayings to his perſon: he was deſcribed by infallible cha- 
raceriſms which did fit him, and did never fir any but him; for when he was 
born, then was the fulneſs of time, and the Meſhas was expected at the time 
when Jeſus did appear, which gave occaſion ro many of the godly then ro wait 
for him, and ro hope to live rill the 11me of h.s revelation: and they did fo, 
and with a ſpirit of Prophecie which their own nation did confeſs and honour, 
glorified God at the revelation: and the moſt excellent and devour perſons 
that were conſpicuous for their picty did then rejoyce in him, and confeſs 
him ; and the expeRtation of him at that time was ſo publick and famous, that 
It gave occaſion to divers Impoſtors to abuſe the credulity of the people in 
pretending to be the Meſſias ; but not onely the prediQtions of the time, and 
the perfect Synchroniſms did point him out, bur at his birth a ſtrange ſtarre ap- 
peared, which guided certain Levantine Princes and Sages to the inquiry after 
him ; a ſtrange ſtarre which had an irregular place and an irregular motion, that 
came by deſign, and ated by counſel, the counſel of the Almighty Guide, it 
moved from place to place;till it ſtood juſt over the houſe where the Babe did 
ſleep; a ſtarre of: which the Heathen knew much, who knew nothing of him 
a ſtarre which Chalcidius affirmed to have ſignified the deſcent of God for the 
ſalvation of man z a ſtarre that guided the wiſe Chaldees to worſhip him with 
gifts (as the (ame diſciple of Plato does affirm, and) as the holy Scriptures 
deliver; and this ſtarre could be no fecret ; Ir troubled all the Country, Tr 
put Herod upon ſtrange arts of ſecurity for his Kingdome, it effeted a (ad tra- 
gedy accidentally, for it occaſioned the death of all the little Babes in the City, 
and yoiſinage of Bethlehem : But the birth of this young child which was thus 
glorified by a ſtarre, was alſo (ignified by an Angel, and was effeRed by the 
holy Spirit of God, in a manner which was in it ſelf ſupzrnaturalz a Virgia 
was his Mother, and God was his Father, and his beginning was miraculous z 
and this matter of his birth of a Virgin was proved toan intereſted and jealous 
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—"(r. oven to Zoſephthe ſuppoſed father of Feſus, it was affirmed publickly 
Pits — all K diiples and publiſhed in the middeſt of all his 
enemics, who by no artifice could reprove it, a matter fo famous, that when ir 
was urged as an argument to prove Jeſus to be the Meſlias, by the force of a 
Prophecie in Iſaiah [ A Virgin ſhall conceive a Son] they who obſtinately re- 

' fuſed ro admit him, did not deny the matter of fact, but denicd that it was fo 
meant by the Propher, which it 1c were true, can onely prove that Jeſus was 
moreexcellent then was forerold by the Prophets, but thar there was nothing 
leſsin him then was to be in the Methas ; it was a matter ſo famous that the 
Arabian Phyſicians who can athrm no {uch things of their Mahomer, and yet 
not being able to deny it to be true of the holy Jeſus, endevour to elevate 
and leſſen the thing, by ſaying, Ir is not wholly beyond the force of na- 
ture, that a Virgin ſhould conceive , fo that ir was on all hancs undeni- 
able, that the Mother of Jeſus was a Virgin, a Mother without a Man. 
This is that Jeſus at whole preſence betore he was born, a babe in his mo- 
thers belly allo did leap for joy, who was allo a perſon extraordinary himſelf, 
conceived in his mothers old age, after a long barrennels, {ignified by an Angel 
in the Temple, to his father otficiating his Prieſtly Oftice, who was alſo ſtruck 
dumb for his nor preſent beleeving : all rhe people ſaw it, and all his kindred 
were witneſles of his reſtitution, and he was named by the Angel, and his Of- 
fice declared to be the fore-runner of the holy Jeſus; and this alſo was fore- 
cold by one of the old Prophets ; for the whole ſtory of this Divine perſon is 
4 chain of providence and wonder, every link of which isa verification of a 
Prophecie, and all of it is that thing which from Adam to the birth of Feſus 
was pointed at and hiated by all the Prophets, whoſe words in him paſſed per- 
fely into the event. Thisis that Jeſus who as he was bora withour a Farher, 
ſo he was learned without a Maſter, he was a Man without age, a Door in a 
Childs garment, diſputing inthe Sanctuary at 12. years old, He was a ſojour. 
ner in Egypr, becauſe the poor Babe born of an incigent Mother was a formi- 
dable rival to a potent King, and this fear could nor come from the delign of 
the infant, bur muſt needs atiſe trom the illuſtriouſneſs of the birth, and the 
Prophecies of the child, and the ſayings of the learned, and the journey of the 
Wile men, and the decrees of God ; this journey and the return were both ma- 
naged by the conduct of an Angel and a Divine dream, for to the Son of God 
all the Angels did rejoyce to miniſter. This blefſzd Perſon made thus excel- 

lent by his Farther, and glorious by miracuious confignations, and illuſtrious 
by the miniſtery ot heavenly ſpirits, and proclaimed to Mary and to Foſeph by 
two Angels,to the Shepherds by a multitude of the heavenly Hoſt,to the Wile 
men by a Prophecie and by a Star, to the Jews by the Shepherds, to the Gen- 
tiles by the three Wiſe men, to Herod by the Doors of the Law, and to 
himſelf perfectly known by the inchaling his humane nature in the boſome and 
heart of God, and by the tulne(s of the Spirir of God, was yet pleaſed for 
30. years together to live an humble, a laborious,a chaſt and a devour, a regular 
and an even, 2 wile and an exemplar, a pious and an obſcure life, without com- 
pla:nt, withour fin, withour deſign of tame, or grandeur of ſpirit, till the time 
came that the cletts of the rock were to open, and the Diamond give irs luſtre, 
and be worn inthe Diademes of Kings, and then this perſon was wholly 2dmi- 
rable; for he was uſhered into the world by the voice of a loud Crier in the 
wildernels, a perſon auſtere and wiſe, of a ſtrange life, full of holineſs and full 
ot hardneſs, and a great Preacher of rightcouſnels, a man beleeved by all the 
people thar he came from God, one who in his own nation gathered diſciples 
publickly, and (which amongſt them was a great matter) he was the Door 
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of 2 new inſtitution, and baprized all the Country, yer this 'man fo great, (© 
reverd, ſo followed, ſo liſtned to by King and people, by Doctors and by 
ideots, by Phariſecs and Sadduces,this man Preached Jeſus to the peop!e, poin- 
red out the Lamb of God, told that he muſt increaſe, and himſelf trom all that 
fane muſt retire to give him place ; he received him to baptiſm after having 
with duty and modeſty declared his own unworthinels to give, bur rather a 
worthineſs to reccive baptiſm from the holy hands of Jeſus ; bur at the 1ſo- 
lemnity God ſent Gown the hoy Spirit-upon his holy Son, and by a voice 
from heaven, a voice of thunder (and God was in that yoice) declared that 
this was his Son, and that he was delighted in him. This voyce from heaven 
was ſuch, ſo evident, fo certain a conviction of what it did intend to prove, 
ſo known and accepted as the way of Divine revelation under the fecond 
Temple, that at that time every man that defired a ſign honeſtly, would have 
been ſatisfied with ſuch a voyce ir being the teſtimony by which God made 
all extraordinarics to be credible to his people from the days of Ezra, to the 
death of the Nation; and that there was ſuch a voice, not onely then, but di- 
vers times afrer, was as certain, and made as evident agghings of that niture «= 
can ordinarily be made, For it being a matter of fact, cannot be ſuppoſed in- * 
finite, but limired to time and place, heard by a certain number of perſons, and | 
was as a Clap of thunder upon ordinary accounts, which could be heard but by 
thoſe who were within the ſphere of its own aQtivity z and reported by thoſe 
to others, who are to give teſtimony as teſtimonies are required, which are cre- 
dible under the teſt of two or three disintereſted, honeſt, and cruc men, and 
chough this was done in the preience of more, and oftner then once, yet ic 
was a divine te{timony bur at firſt, but 1s to be conveyed by the means of inen 
and as God thundred from heaven at the giving of the Law, though that he 
did (0, we have notice onely from the Books of Moſes received from the Jewiſh 
Nation ; fo he did in the days of the B apriſt, and ſo he did to Peter, James, and 
Fohn, and fo he did inthe preſence of the Phariſees and many of the common 
people; and as it 15 not to be ſuppoſed that all theſe would joyn their divided 
intereſts, for and againſt themſelves for the verification of a lye, ſo if they 
would have done it, they could not have done it withour reproof of their own 
parties, who would have been glad by the diſcovery onely to diſgrace the 
whole ſtory z bur it the report of honeſt and juſt men ſo reputed, may be 
queſtioned for matter of tact, or may not be accounted ſufficient ro make faith 
when there 15 no pretence of men to the contrary, beſides that we can have 
no ſtory tranſmitted to us, no records kept, no as of Courts, no narratives 
of the days of old, no traditions of our Fathers ; ſo there could not beleft in 
nature any uſual inſtrument whereby God could after the manner of men de- 
clare his own will to us, but either we ſhould never know the will of heaven 
upon earth, or it muſt be that God muſt not onely tell it oxce but always, and 
not onely always io ſome men, but always to all men ; and thenas there would be 
no uſe of hiſtory, or the honeſty of men, and their faithfulneſs in telling any 
a& of God in declaration of his will, ſo there. would be perpetual neceſhty of 
miracles, and we could not ſerve God direly with our underſtanding, for 
there would be no ſuch thing as faith, that is, of aſſeae without” conviRtion of 
underſtanding, and we could not pleaſe God with beleeving, becauſe there 
would be in it nothing of the will, nothing of love and choyce ; and that faich 
which is, would be hike that of Themas, to beleeve what we ſee or hear, *and 
' God ſhould not atall govern uponearth unlefs he did continually come him- 
ſelf: for thus,all Goverament, all Teachers, all Apoſtles,all'Meflengers would 


be necdleſs, becauſe they could not ſhew to the eye what they rold ro the _ 
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of men; And it might as well be disbelceved in all Courts and by all Prin- 
ces. that this was not the letter of a Prince, or the aR of a man, or the wri- 
ting of his hand, and ſo all humane entercourſe muſt ceaſe, and all ſenſes byr 
the eye be uſelels as tO this affair, or elſe ro the earall voyces muſt be ſtran- 
gers but the principal, if I ſay, no reports ſhall make faith : Bur it 1s certain, 
chat when theſe voyces were ſent from heaven and heard upon earth they pre- 
vailed amongſt many that heard them nor, and diſciples were multiplied upon 
ſuch accounts, or el(c ir muſt be that none that did hear them could be belce- 
ved by any of their friends and neighbours; forit they were, the yoyce was 
as effeive at the reflex and rebound as in the dire emiſſion, and could pre- 
vail with them that beleeved their brother or their triend, as certainly as with 
them that beleeved their own cars and eyes. 


14. [Inecdnot ſpeak of the vaſt numbers of miracles which he wrought ; mis 
racles which were not more demoaſtrations of his power then of his mercy ; 
for they had nothing of pompouſnels and oftentarion, bur infinitely of cha- 
rity and mercy, and ghat permanent and /aſting and ofiex + he opencd the eyes 
of the blinde, he made the crooked ſtraight, he made the weak ſtrong, he curcd 
fevers with the touch of his hand, and an iſſue of blood with the hem of his 
garment, and ſore cyes with the ſpittle of his mouth and the clay of the carth ; 
he multiplicd the loaves and fiſhes, he raiſed the dead to life, a young maiden, 
the widows ſon of Naim, and Lazar, and caſt out Devils by the word of his 
mouth, which he could never doe but by the powerof God. For Satan does 
not caſt our Satan, nor a houſe fight againſt it ſelf, if ir means to ſtand long, 
and the Devil could not help Jeſus, becauſe the holy Jeſus raught men virtue, 
called them from the worſhipping Devils, taught them to reſiſt the Devil, to 
lay aſice all choſe abominable idolatries by which the Devil doth rule in the 
hearts of men : he taught men to love God, to fly from temptations to fin, to 
hate and avoid all thoſe rhings of which the Devil is guilty, for Chriſtianity 
forbids pride, envy, malice, lying, and yet affirms that the Devil is proud, en- 
vious, malicious, and the Father of lies ; and therefore where ever Chriſtianir 
prevails, the Devil ts not worſhipped, and therefore he that can think that a 
man without the power of God could overturn the Devils principles, crols 
his deſigns, weaken hs ſtrengths, baffle him in his policies, befool him and turn 
him out of poſſeſſhon,& make him open his own mouth againſt himſelf zs he did 
often, and confeſs himſelf conquered by Jeſus and tormented, as the Oracle 
did to Augnſtus Ceſar, and the Devil ro Feſws himſelf, he I ſay, that thinks a 
mecr man can doe this, knows not the weakneſles of a man, nor the power of 
an Angel ; bur he that thinks this could be done by compa®, and by conſent 
of the Devil, muſt think him to be an Intelligence without underſtanding, a 
power without force, a fool and a ſor to affiſt a power againſt himſelf, and to 
perſecute the power he did affiſt, ro ſtirre up the world to deſtroy the Chriſti- 
ans, whoſe Maſter and Lord he did affiſt to deſtroy himſelf; and when we 

Euſeb.lib.s,c.1,Tead that Porphyrims an Heathen, a profeſſed enemy ro Chriſtianity, did ſay, 
prep-Buang. Inos Tug p}y Tis Ordy Inpgocs wheAEA, ax 1&0, that ſince Jeſus was wor- 
| ſhipped, the gods could help no man, that 1s, the gods which they worſhip- 
ped; the poor baftlcd enervated Dzmons : He muſt either think that the De- 
vils are 3s foolith as they are weak, or elſe that they did nothing towards 
ths declination of their power ; and therefore that they ſuffer ir by a power 
_ then themſelves, that is, by the power of God in the hand of Je- 
us. | | 
15. But befides that God gave teſtimony from heaven concerning him z he 
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alſo gave this teſtimony of himſeclt ro have come from God, becauſe thar he 


did Gods will ; tor he that is a good man and lives by the Laws of God and of 


his Nation, a life innocent and ſ1mple, prudent and wiſe, holy and [porlets,un- 
reprov:d and unſuſpeRted, he is certainly by all wiſe men (aid in a god fenle to 
be the ſon of God, but he who does well and ſpeaks well, and calls all men 


roglorify and feryve God, and ſerves no ends but of holineſs and charity, of 


witdome of hearts and reformat on of manners, this man carries great au- 
chority in his ſayings, and ought to pr-vail with goo men in good things, for 
g00d ends, whic!1 is all chat is here requited. But his nature was 10 (iweer, his 
manners ſo humble, h's words fo wiſe and compoſed, his compor:ment fo 
grave and winning, his an{wets {0 lealonable, his q .eſtions fy deep, his re- 

roof fo fevere and charitabie, his pity ſo great and mercitul, kis preachings 
ſo full of reaſon and holineſs, of weight and aiithoricy, hs converſation 1c 
uſeful and beneficent, his poverty great but hs alms frequen-, his family ſo 
holy andreligious, his and their imploymer.t 10 proficable, his meeknels ſo 
incomparable, his paſhons without difference, ſave onely where ze..l or pity 
carried him on to worthy and apt expreflio:'s a perton that never laughed, 
but often wept in a ſenſe of the calamitics of o' hers; he love every man 
and hared no man,he gave counſel to the doubtful, and inſtrufted the igno- 
rant, he bound up the broken hearts, and ſtrengthened the feeble knees. 
he releeved the poor, and conveited the finvers, he deſpi.ed none that came 
to him for relcet, and as for thote thit did not he went to th:m ;, he took all 


occaſions of mercy that were offered him, and went abroad for more, he 


ſpent his days in Piexching and healing, and hs n ghts in Priyers anq con- 
veriation with God, he-was obedient to L2ivs and (ubject ro Princes, though 
he was the Prince of Fudeain right of his Mother, and of all the world in 
right of his Fat!:er.; the pcop'ec tllawed him, bur he m:de no conventions, 
and when they were made. he ſuffered no tumuſts, wien they wonld have 
made him a King he withdrew himſelf, when he knew they wo+-1d put him to 
death he offered himſelf 5 hc knew mens h-arts, and converſed ſecretly, and 
gave anſwer to ther thoughts and preven:ed their qu-ſtions: he would 
work a miracle rather then g ve offence, and yer ſuffer every offence rather 
then ſee God his Father dithonoure {,- hc: exuAtly kep! the Law of Moſes, to 
which he came to puta period, and yet choſe to ſignify his purpoſe onely by 
doing acts of mercy upon their Sab'>arh, doi»g nothing wh.ch they coul | call 
a breach of a Commandement, but healing ſick people, a charity which them- 
ſclves would doe to beaſts, and yet they were angry at him for doing it to 
their brethren: In all his life, and in all his converſation with h:s Nation, he 
was innocent as an Angel of I'ght, and when by the greatneſs of hs worth, 
and the ſeverity of his docrine, and the charity of his miracles, ani the noiſes 
of the people, and his immenſe fame in all that part of che world. and the mul- 
titude of his diſciples and the authority of his Sermons, and his tree reproof 
of their hypocriſy, and his diſcovery of their talſe dofrines and weak tradi- 
tions, he had branded the reputation of the vicious ru'ers of the people, and 
they reſolved to put him to death, they who had the biggeſt malice in the 
world, and the w-akeſt accuſations were forced to ſupply their want of ar- 
ticles againſt him by making cruth ro be his f:ult; and his office to be his cr me, 
and his open con'effion of what was 2sked him to be his article of condemna- 
tion, and yer after all this they could not perſwade the competent Judge to 
condemne him, or to finde him guilty of any fault, and therefore they were 
forced to threaten him with Cſays name, againſt whom then they would pre- 


| tend him to be an enemy, though in their charge they neither proved, nor in- 
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weed lid 15 againſt him, and yet tO whatſoever they objeRed he made no re- 


wn bat his filence and his innocence were remarkable and evident, without 
| hour ard reply, and needed no more argument then the Sun neecs an adyo- 


care to prove that he is the brighteſt ſtarre in the irmament. 


\Vell. fo it was, they crucified him, and when they d:d they did as much 
pit out the cYC of heaven as deſtroy the Son of God; for when with an in- 
comparable liyectneſs, and a patience exemplar to all ages of ſufferers, he en- 
durcd af.oms, examinations, ſcorns, inlolencies of rude ungentle Tradeſmen, 
cruel whippings, injurious, unjuſt and unreaſonable uſages trom thoſe whom 
te obliged by all the arts of endearment and offers of the biggeſt kindneſs,at laſt 
te went to death as to the work which God appointed him that he might be- 
come the worlds ſacrifice, and the great example of holineſs, and the inſtance 
of repreſenting by what way the world was to be made happy [even by 
ſuffcrings and fo entring into heaven} that he might (I ſay) become the Savi- 
our of his Enemics., and the elder Brother to his friends, and the Lord of 
Glory, and the fountain of its emanation. Then it was that God gave new 
teftitavnies from neaven z The Sun was eclipſed all the while he was upon the 
Crols, and yet the Moon was in the full; that is, he loſt his light, nor becau'z 
any thing in nzture did inveſt him, but becauſe the God of nature (as a He1- 
then acthat very time confeſſed, who yet ſaw nothing of this ſad iniquity) 
cid fuffer. The rocks cid rend, the veil ot the Temple divided of ir ſelf and 
opcned the inclofures, and diſparked the SanRuary, and made it pervious to 
the Gentiles eye the dead arole, and appeared in Fernſalem to their friends, 
the Cert..1ion and alvers of the people ſmote their hearts, and were by theſe 
ſtrange unications convinced that he was the Son of God. His garments 
vere parted, an2 lors caſt upon his inward coar, they gave him vincgar and 
211 10 drink, they brake not a bone of him, bur they pierced his fide with a 
{pcar, looking upon him whom they had pierced; according to the Prophe- 
cics of him, which were to clear and deſcended to minutes and circumitances 
of his pation, that there was nothing lett by which they could doubt whether 
this were he or no who was to come into the world : Bur after all this, that 
al might'be tinally verified and no ſcruple left, after three days burial, a 
great ſtore being rolled to the face of the grave, and the ſtone ſealed, and a 
guard of Soulcters placed avout it, hearoſe from the grave,and for forty days 
ropether converied with hs tollowers and Diſciples, and beyond all ſuſpicion 
was ſeen of 5eo. Brethren at once, which is a number too great to oive their 
conſent and teſtimony te a lye, and it being fo publick!y and confidently 
:Firmed at the very time it was done, and for ever after urged by all Chri- 
ſtians, uſed as the moſt mighty demonſtration, proclaimed, preached, talked 
of, even upbraided to the gainſayers , affirmed by eyc-witneſſes, perſya- 
ucd to the kinred and friends and the relatives and companions ot all thoſe 
500. perſons wi0 were eye-witneſles, 1t is infinitely removed from a reaſon- 
able ſuſpicion z and ar the end of thoſe days was taken up into heaven in the 
119ht of many of them, as Elias was in the preſence of Eliſha, 


Now he of whom all theſe things are true, muſt needs be more then 2 
meer man, and that they were true was affirmed by very many eye-witneſles, 
men who were innocent, plain men, men that had no bad ends to ſerve, men 
tar looked for no preferment by the thing in this life ; men co whom their 
>laſter told they were to expe& not Crowns and Sceprers, not praiſe of men 
>r wealthy polleſſions, not power and eaſe, bur a voluntary Caſting away care 


and 
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verry and priſons, trpuble and vexation. perlecution and labour, whippings 
and baniſhment, bonds and Geath, and for a reward they mult ſtay :w!] a good 
day came, bur thar was not to ve ar all in this world; and when the day of 
refticution ani! recompence ſhould come, they ſhould never know wull it cams, 
but upon the hope of this and the tathot jeſs, and rhe wo:d of God $5 
tiughr, ſo conſigned, they muſt rely wholly and for ever. Now let it be con 

{1cercd. how could matters of faRt be proved better 2 ana how could this tc 
any thing, but ſuch as tore!'y upoa matters of fact ? what greater certainty 
can we haye of any thin® that iwas ever done wiich we taw not, or heard nor. 
bur by the report of wiſe and honett pcr.ons 2 elpecially tince they were ſuc: 
whole lite and brecding was fo far from ambition and pompoulnels that as they 
could not naturally and reaſon2bly hope for any great number of Proſelyres, 
{1o the fame that could be hop'd for amongſt them, as it muſt be a warter of 
their own procuring, and conſequently uncertain, to it muſt needs be very in- 
conſiderable, not fitto outweigh the danger and the loſs, nor yet at all ya- 
luzble by chem whoſe education and pretences were againſtit * 'Thefe we 
have plentitully. 'But it rheſe men are numerous and united, it 15 more, Then 
we have more; For fo many did afhrm thele clings which they ſay and 
heard, that thouſands of people were convinced of the truch of them: Bur 
thenif cheſ: men offer their oath, 1t is yet more, but yer not ſo much as we 
have, for they ſealed thole things with their blood ; they gave their lite for a 
reſtimony ; and what reward can any man expect if he gives his life foralye * 

who ſhall make him recompence, or what can tempt him to doe 1t knowing- 

ly 2 butatccrall, itis robe remembred,that as God hates lying, ſo he hates in- 

ciedulity ; as we mult not beleeve a lye, fo neither ſtop up our eyes and ears 
againſt truth; and what we doe every minute of our lives in matters of little 
and of great concernmeat, it we refuſe to doe in our Religion which yet 1s 
to be conducted as other humane afta.rs are, by humane inſtruments and argu- 

ents of per{waſion proper to the nature of the thing, it is an obſtinacy thar 


is as contrary to humane reafon as it 1s to Divine faith, 


Theſe things relate tothe perſon of the holy F-fus, and prove ſufficiently 
that it was extraordinary, that it was divine, that Cod was with him, that his 
power wrought in him; and therefore that it was his will which Jeſus caught, 
and God ſigned. Bur then if nothing of all this had been, yer even the do- 
Etrine it ſelt proves it ſelf Dive and to come from God. 


For it is a DoEtrine perfcRive of humane nature, that teaches us to love 
God and to love one another, to hurt no man, and to doe good to eyery man, 
ic propines to us the nobleſt, the higheſt, and the braveſt pleaſures of the world ; 
the joys of charity, the reſt of innocence, the peace of quiet ſpirits, the wealth 
of beneficence, and forbids us onely to be beaſts and ro be Devils, it allows 
all that God and nature intended, and onely reſtrains the excreſcencies of na- 
rure, and forbids us to take pleaſure in that which is the onely entertainment 
of Devils, in murders and revenges, malice and ſpitetul words and actions ; 
ir permits corporal pleaſures where they can beſt miniſter to health and ſocie- 
ties, to conſervation of families and honour of Communities, it teaches men 
to keep their words that themſelves may be ſecured in all their juſt intereſts, 
and to doe good to others that good may be done to them ; it forbids biting 
one another that we may not be devoured by one another z and commands 


obedience to ſuperiours, that we may not be ruined in confuſions z 4t Oo 
ines. 
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ines { ovoaments, and confirms ail good Laws. and m .kes peace, and op- 
Pp: {is and prevents WAalres where they are nor juſt, and where they are not 
"uceflary, Ir is4 Religion that is life and ſpirit, nor conliſting in ceremonies 
nd external amuſements, bur in the ſervices of tne nearr, and tre real fruit of 
ns and hands, that is, of good words and good deeds, it 0.45 US T0 dOC that tO 
God whichi agrecable to his excellencies, that is, worthip him with the beſt 
[ng we have, and make all things elſe miniſter tot; 1t bids us coe that to 
our neighbour, by which he may be better: itis the perteftion of the natural 
{ +. 4nd agreeable to ournatural neceſſities, and promotes our natural encs 
and Ceſigns : it does nor deſtroy reaſon, bur inſtructs irin very many things, 
ind complies withit in all, ic hath in it both hear and /ight, and 1s not more 
ficual then it is beautcous ; it promiſes every thing that we can ceſtre, and 
ver promiſes nothing but what it does ce; ir proclaims warte againſt all 
vices, and generally does command every vertuez It teaches us with caſe ro 
mortify thoſe aff:Qions which reaſon durſt {carce reprove, bccaule the nath nor 
ſtrength enough to conquer, and it docs create 1n us thole vertues which rea- 
ſon of her {.1f never knew, and after they are known, could never approve ſut- 


hciently : 11 15a doCttine in whichnothing is ſuperfluous or burdenſome, nor 
yet is there any thing wanting which can procure hippinels to mankinde, or by 


which God can be oloritied : and if wiſdome, and mercy, and juſtice, and ftm- 
plicity, and holineſs, and purity,and mceknels, and contentecneis, and charity, 
be images of God and rays of Divinity, then that Doctrinein which a!l theſe 
thine fo gloriouſly, and in which nothing elle is ingredient muſt necds be from 
Ged, and tharall this is true in the Doctrine of Jefus necds no other proba- 
tion butthe reading the words. | 

For that the words of Jeſus are contained inthe Goſpels, that is, in the 
wri:ings of them, who were eye-w:tneſſes and ear-witnefles of the ations 
and Scrmons ot Jeſus, is not at all to be doubted, for ia cvery [eR we beleeve 
their own records ot Doctrine and inſtitution, for it is madnel(s to ſuppoſe the 
Chii(tians ro pretend to be fervants of the Laws of Jeſus, and yer to make a 
Law of their own which he made not : no man doubts but that the Alcoran 
is the Law of Mhoinet, thar the old Teſtament conrains the Religion of the 
fſews; and the authority of theſe Books is proved by all the arguments of the 
Religion, tor all the arguments perſwading to the Religion are intended to 
prove no other then 1s contained in thoſe Books ; and: theſe having been for 
1500. years and more, received abſolutely by all Chriſtian aſſemblies, if any 
man ſhall offer ro make a queſtion of their authoriry, he muſt declare his rea- 
{ons, forthe diſciples of the Religion have ſufficient preſumption, ſecurity 
and poſſeſſion, till chey can be reaſonably diſturb'd ; but that now they can 
never be 1s infinitely certain, becauſe we have a long, immemorial, univerſal 


tradition that theſe Books were written in thoſe times, by thoſe men whoſe 


Names they bear, they were accepted by all Churches at the very firſt no- 
Lice, except ſome teiy of the later, which were firſt received by (ome Chur- 
ches, and then conſented to by all, they were acknowledged by the ſame, and 
by the next age for genuine, their authority publiſhed, their words cited, ap- 
peals made to rhem in all queſtions of Religion, becauſe it was known and 


 Contell:d that they wrote nothing bur that they knew, ſo that they were not 


ceceived; and toſay they would lie muſt be made to appear by ſomething ex- 
trinſecal t0 this inquiry, and was never ſo muchas plauſtbly pretended by any 
Adverſaries, and it being a matter of another mans will, muſt be declared by 
actions, or not at all, But beſides the men that wrote them were to be belee- 
ved becauſe they did Miracles, they wrote Prophecies, which are verified by . 
the 
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che event, perſons were cured at their S*pulchres, 4 thing {o famous that i: 
was conteſled even by the enemics of the Religion: and atrer all, that which 
the world onyht to rely upon, is tt w.{dome and the providence and the 
vo00dnels of God ; all which it conce:nt:! 10 rake care thar the Religion,which 
tumfelt fo adorned and proved by m:rac:es an mighty figns, ſhould not be 
loſt, nor any falſe writings be obtr1d-d inſtezd of true, leſt without our 
tault the will of God become impoſſible to be obeyed. Bur to return to the 
thing: All thoſc excellent things which (ingly did make famous ſo many 
tes of Philoſophers, and remirked ſo many Princes of their ſets, all chem 
united, and many more which their eyes oppan wie w dark and dim 
could not fee, are heaped together in this {yſteme of wildome and holineſs. 
Hereare plain precepts tull of deepeſt myſtery ; here are the meaſures of ho- 
I.neſs and approaches to God deſcrib'd ; obedience and conformity, mortift- 
cation of the body, and elevations of the ſvirit, abſtrations from earth, and 
Ats of ſociety and union with heaven, degrees of exccllencics, and tendences 
ro perfcction, imitations of God, and converſations with him ; theſe are the 
heights and delcenrs, upon the plain grounds of natural realon, and natural re- 

11210n, for there 15 nothing commanded but what our reaſon by nature ought 

to choole, and yct nothing of natural reaton taught but what is heighrned 
and made more perfect by the Spirit of God and when there is any thing 
inthe Religion, that is 2g 11ſt fleſh and blood, ir 15 onely when fleth and blood 
1s againſt us, and againſt reaſon, when fleſh and blood either would hinder us 
from great fclicity, or bring 15 int9 great miſery : To conclude, it is ſuch a 

Lav, that nothing can hinder men to recelve and entertain, but 2 pertin1cious 

baſeneſs and love to vice, incl none can recelve it but thoſe who relolye to bz 

good and excellent ; and if the holy Jeſus had come into the world with leis 

ſplendor of power and mighty demonſtrations, yet even the exccllency of 
what he taught, makes him alone fit ro be the Maſter of the world, 


But then let us conſider what this excellent perſon did efteR, and with 
what inſtruments he bronghr ſo great things to paſs. He was to put a period 
rothe Rites of Moſes, and the Religion of the Temple, of which the Jews 
were zealous even unto pertinacy z to reform the manners of all mankinde, to 
confound the wiſdome of the Greeks, to break 1n peeces the power ct the De- 
vil, todeſtroy the worſhip of all falſe Gods, ro pull down their Oracles, and 
change their Laws, and by principles wile and holy to reform the falſe dilcour- 
ſes of the world. But ſee what was to be taught, A Trinicy inthe Unity of 
the Godhead, eia ev ; #1 mie, that is the Chriſtian Arithmetick, Three are oxe 
and one are three, ſo Lucian in his Philopatris, or ſome other derides the Chri- 
ſtian Doctrine ; Sce their Philoſophy, Ex »hilo nibil fit. No : Ex nihilo omma, 
all things are made of nothing ; and a Man-God and a God- 2fay, the ſame per- 
ſon finite and infinite, born in time, and yer from all eternity the Son of God, 
but yet born of a Woman, and ſhe a Maid, bur yeta Mother; reſurtection of 
the dead, rcunion of foul and body ; this was part of the Cluiſtian Phylicks 
or their nitural Philoſophy. But thencertainly their moral was caly and de- 
licious. It is fo indeed, but not to fleſh and blood, whoſe appetites it pre- 
tends to regulate or to deſtroy, to reſtrain or elſe to mortity : f.1t172 and pe- 
nance, and humility, loving our enemies, reſtitution of injuries, and ſelf-dental,and 
taking up the Croſs, and loſing all our goods, and giving our life for Feſus * As 
the other was hard to beleeve,ſo this 1s as hard to doe, But for whom and un- 
der whoſe conduc was all this to be beleeved, and all this co De done, and 


all this tobe ſuffered ? ſurely for ſome glorious and mighty Prince, whole 
ſplendor 
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(lndarae tr 0ti.nes tic Re omane Empire as tie e jewels of Cleopatra on: - 
hired hetnadlingi -lothes of the Babe at Bethlehem, No it was not fo ne; 
' IO” 2/1 ths was tor Tj hom his fcliowers preached ; a poor Bi 
born ina ſtable, the ton of a C21 PEneer, Cx adied ina cratch, ſwadicd in poo! 
ours : It vras torh Mm whom they INGEEC C2 1 G2 God, bur yer whom all the 


11d knw, 0 2 eney t Uiemſelves {aid, was whip'd at 2 poſt, na:led to a Croi IF 
10 we undcr the mat:ce of the Jews his Countrymen, and the power ol W 
Romane Lords, 2 cheap and a pititul ſacrifice ithour beauty and ywithou: 
ſplendor, The deſign 1s great, bur doe _— {eem poſſible ; But theref re let 
is {ee what inſtruments the Boly J2ius chole to cfteR theſe ſo mighty ch2n 
105, 10 periw ace ſo many propoſitions, to encear {o great ufferings, to Over- 


OMe 10 great enemies, tO maſter {0 many impoſſhbilities which this Doctrine 
and this Law from 1:5 Maſter were ſurc to meet withall, 


—_ 


Here, here TS. 14t tie Divinity of the power 1s proclaimed. When z 
m2 20es tO warre he ra UiCS GS QreaT an Army as he Can tO out- number his Enc 
mv. but when God f9! its, three }: UNCIEG 1 ncn that ] 11D like 2 COggc are ſufil- 
cients n nay 03e Wo rd can Giffolve th ie Crea arti Y. He enact means to effec 
NEL, mult ha 2 mcans ct is own P: oportt onabie, and if they be nor. » 
muſt {au : Or Cenive Sons from the m! hr . Yee then with what inſtruments 
rhe! holy 1 [eſus fets upon this grear reformation of the worid. Twelve men 
of obtcure and poor bicth, of contempuble Trades and quality, withour lear- 
n.0g. wittout breeding; theſe men were fcn* into tl e midit of ; 1 know! 102 anc 
wile world to Clipure Wl ith th e mot tamous Þ; 111:0f OPHers Of Greece \L2 Our: wit 
all the learning of 414:25,to 0ut-preach all the Komay Orators;to introduce into 
aneiviy (or! led Empue,which would be impatizn: of novelties and canoe, ſuch 
a ch2nge as mult deſtroy all their Temples cs, Or remove thience a'l tiicir gods : 
2: vainſt wich Change : allthe zea. Of rac worle, and 2:1 the paſſions, and all the 


ſeem 1Ng pretences vi hich they could mike, m hy NcEcGS be v! olently Oppo! ec 


wange th 2t introduced new TINS anc « caul.d them to revyerlſe th eold, to 
won Reigion under which th het r Fathers long did proſper, and unde: 
whic!i the Ree EF: npire ob: od lO great a ora Dm for a Religion which 


in appe: rance was filly and kumvle, meek and peaceable, not apt indced to 
doe harm, bur expoling 1 mcn to all the Fo in tae world, abating their co::- 
296, blunting thetr {worcs, reaching peace and una 2Aivenels, and making th: 
ouldiers arm $1n 2 manner uſelc(s, and untying their mil: rary virdle; a Reli- 


way 


v2 


and made the Romance Col: ts to be {ilent and withou: cauſes; a Relivion tha: 
OaVe countenance to the poor and pitiful (but in atime when riches Wcre 4C0- 
red, & ambition eſteemed the grcateſt noblenels, and picalure thought to be the 
chicteſt e009) it brovght no peculiar bleſſing to the rich or m ghty, unleſs 


yt 
hey would become Po or and humble in ſome reall ſenſe or other : ; a Religion 
1 


the ſoul, and unravel all the intrigues ot hearts, and reform all evil manners. 
and break vile habits into cenclenets and counſel : that ſuch a Rel; 210n in {uch 
4 time, preached by ſuch mean perſons, thould triumph over the Phi lolophy of 
the world , and the arguments of the ſubtle, and the Sermons of the e ElOquent. 


and the power of Princes, and the intereſt of States, and the inclinations ot 
nature, 2nd the blindnels of zeal,and the torce of cuſtome, and the plealures of 


fin, and the buſi Arts of the Devil. that i$,aga:;nſt zwir, and power,and money. 
and Religion, and wilfulnefs, and tame, and Empire, which are all the things 
'nthe world that can make a thing impoſſible this I ſay could not be by che 


PLOPET 


ion which contradicd their reaſons of Sta: e, and erccted new Tudicat tories, 


hat would change the face of things, and would alſo pierce into the ſecrets of 


1» 
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if a ſober min tha!l ſtand alone unarm Þf, undeten ted, or yimrovited ant thy! 
cell that he will make the Sun ſtan { Qi], or remove 2: mona, Goo 


ou 
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Xerxes his Army tothe {cantling of a ins » Tro5D, be that belecyes he wall 


and can doe this, mult t:elecve tie does it by a ily her p: 2 rhe: he Hi te 
Derceive, and ſoit was in the preſent tranſatio:. For har che Þ; ly F.43s mide 
inviſible Powers tO Coe litm viſible nonours, that his | ipod et WR be Da 
mons from cheir Tripods, their Navels, ther Dens, their h2ll 
Temples, and thcir Airars, that he mace the Oracles fil entos Laco Por hee, 
Cel[us, and orher Heath: ns confe(; ;. that againſt the order of nev wa PE G1 
fer them be never fo profitabie or g00d doe y e: ſnfter reproach and can 

vail unleſs they com Tence in 4 time of advantage and fivour, yet DN EE IP 
ſhould flouriſh like the Palm by preilure, erow elori, MS by oppoſition 1-1 
by perſecution, and was demc nſtrated by objections, argues 2 {7Qhey Caiile 
then che 1ummediate inſtrument ; now how this higher cantte:d nr vane 
ſible and notortous: The Apoſtles were not lear ned, but the holy J=fi; | 
mile: thir he would fend down wiſdome trom above, trom the Fathor of toy: 
rits; they had no power, bur they ſhould be inve ſted wih power from on 
high. they were 12norant and imorows, but he would make t}: cm lrvartyd 51 
confident, and o he did : he promiſed that in a tew davs he would fad the '.'y 
Ghoſt upon them, and he did {o, atrer ten days they tele and ſaw 1071S i11- 
miftion from heaven, lights of movable hre litting up2n rheir heads, acd hit 
Loht did illum.nate cheir hearts, and the mi; ghry ruthing winde intoircd them 
vi ith a power of ſpexking civers languages,and brovght to theit Femenmb;ncs 
ail that Jelus did and taught, and made them wie to condact foul [s, an id 20! 
to venture, ang prudent to adviſe, and powerful to doe miracles, an:{ ye +: 
to convince gaintayers, and hugely inſtructed in the Scriptures, an: 1 gave the:21 
the ſpitic of Goveramenr, and the {pirit of Prophecy. This thi: c was fo puy- 
lick hs at the firſt notice of it three thouſand fouls were converted on thas 
very day, at the very time when it was done ; for it was ccrtiinly a vitible 
monſtration of an inviſible power, that ignorant Ag ivho were Neve! 
taught) thould inan inſtant tpeak all the Languages of the Romane Empire ; 
2nd indeed this thing was ſo neceſlary to be fo, a. [fo cert2in that it was ſo, fo 
publick and ſo evident, and {0 reaſonable and {o uſefu], that ic is not eafy 19 
ſay whether it was the indication of a greater power, or 2 greate: wildome 
and now the means was proportionadie enough to the biggeſt end « wichout 
learning they could not coniute the learned world ; bvt therefore Go | 
came their Teacher : without power they could nor break the > Devils violenc 
bur therefore God gave them poryer ; without courage they could not Tr 
againſt ail rhe violence of the Jews and Gentiles; bur therctore God was ther 
ſtrength and gave them forticude z without greac caution and providence they 
could not avoid the t: aps of crafty Perſecutors. but therefore God a 21ve them 
caution, 2nd made them provident, and as Beſaleel and Ahotrav rectived the 
ſpirit of God, the ipirit of underſtanding ro enable them to work exccliently 
in tne Tabernacic, io had the Ap oltles co make them wile for the work ot 
God and the Miniſteries of this Diviner Tabernacle, which G1 pitched, 10; 
74a. Immediately upon thus, the Apoſtles to make a fulneis of demoaſtr: 
c.0n and an undeniable conviction oave the ſpiric to others allo, to Fews 2:39 
Centites and ro the men of $477477a, and they ſpake with Tongues and prophe- 
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-i contfeithe Name oi jelus, 2nq convinced the blai/phemous Jews 
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DES O x own Prophcts, and not oncly pi evailed ob omg and weak 
—_ 1 up0n the bravelt and wiſeſt. All the diſciples of Jon the 24- 
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, beke Nas arens and Ebionites, Nicodemrs and Feſeph of Arimathea, Seretus the 
mo Ant Diouwnfiaus an Athenian Fudge, and Pol yearpus, Fnſlinus and Irenziur, 
4h oand Oren, Tertallianand Clemens of Alci:1ndria, who Could not be 
, = _—_— £pon 21m2'tcr not ceriainly tru! but prodably taile, to unravel 
Yor former principles, and to change their locrty tor a Prifon, wealth for 
-ity. konour {or diſreputation, lite for ce2th, 1t by ſuch Exchange they had 

» been ſecured of trath and holineſs and the will or God. 


Patabove all theſe was Saul, a boid and a witty, a zealous and learned 

 1:20,vho f0ing with Letters to periecute the Chriſtians of Damaſeus, 
oo Hioke from heaven called from his furious march, reproved by Gods 
© {or verſecuting the cauſe of Jelus, was fent to the City, baptized by a 
iftan Miniſter, initructed and ſent abrod, and he became the prodigy 
' the world forleatning and zeal, tor preaching and writing, for labour and 


feronce, for governinent and wildome; he was admitted to fee the holy 


{$s :{terthe Lord was tiken into heaven, he was taken up into Paradiſe, he 
averſed with Angels, he law unſpeakable rayes of glory, and beſides thar 
orc ſidic, who hadnorealton tolte, who would get nothing by it here 
PUT CON ugatien of troubles, and who ſhould get nothing by it hereafter if it 
were falſe s befides this I ay, that he did all thoſe aRts of zeal and obedience 
{or tlic promot.on of the Rel:Ston d0cS cemonirate he had reaſon extraordi- 
nary fo: to {u'dea 2 change, to ſtrange a labour, fo frequent and Incompa- 
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rable ful.2iings: and therefore as he and and ſutfered ſo much upon ſuch glo- 
1104.5 MOVES, fo he ſpared no: topublith it to all the world, he ſpake it to 


X | ” » ' . wa 5 
Rings and Princes, ne 4 it iomeenvious Jews; he had partnets of his jour- 
ney wiio were wituclles Of the nuracuious accident, and in h's publication he 
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urge the notoriouinens of the fact, as a thing not feigned, not private, but 
{0nc at 3007 Cay 1:nder the I eſt of Competent perſons, and it was a thing that 
proved it ielt, for it was effective of a preſext, a great,and a permanent change. 


But now 4c 45 NO new WOonktcr but a purſuance of the ſame conjugation 
CAS ac mona thinoe rb: Fnme and BRoeolioi ie iO oP E 
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'ncrcdtble 2 frnftnefs ſcattered over the face of the nabitable world, from one 
cnd of the cartiiunto the other g it filled all Aſza immediately, it paſſed pre- 
leptly to Furepe, cn to the furtheſt Africans, and all the way it went it told 
aothing but an holy and an humble Rory, that he who came to bring it into the 
World, Cicd an Ignomimous cath, and yet this death did not take away thcir 
courage, but added much : for they could nor ftar Cearh for that Maſter, 
whom they knew to have for their ſakes ſuffered death, and came tolife 292in; 
Bur now infinice numbers of perſons of all ſexes, and all ages, and all Coun- 
tries came in to the Holy Crucifix, and he that was crucic.ed in the reign of 71- 
Fcrizzs, was in the time of Nero,even in Rome it ſelf, and in Nero's tamily by many 
Perions eſteem'd tor a God, and it was upon publick record that he was fo ac- 
Knowledged , and this was by a Chriſtian, Zuſtiz Martyr, urged to the Senate, 
anc tO the Emperouts themſelves, who if it had been otherwiſe could cafily 
have contured the bold allegation of the Chriſtian, who yer did die for that 
Telus who was fo ſpeedily reputed for a God ; the Croſs was worn upon breſts, 
Printed 
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them made it grow ; it they had peace, the Religion was proſperous, it they 


came in becauſe the Chriſtians lived holily ; it Princes were incenſed,the worl.! 
came in becauſe the Chriſtians died bravely. They ſought for death with gree- 
dineſs, they deſired to be grinded in the teeth of Lions, and with joy they be- 
held the wheels and the bended trees, the racks and the gibbets, the fires and 
the burning irons, which were Þke the chair of E725 to them, inſtruments to 
carry them to heaven, into the boſome of their beloved Jeſus. 


Who would not acknowledge the Divigity of this perſon, and the exce]. 


lency of this inſticurion,that ſhould ſee infants to weary the hands of Hangmen 


for the teſtimony of Jeſus 2 and wiſe men preach 'this doctrine tor no other 
viſible reward,bur ſhame and death, poverty and baniſhment 2 and Hangmen 
coaverted by the blood of Martyrs ſpringing upon their faces which their im- 
pious hands and cords have ſtrained through their fleſh « who would-not have 
confeſſed the honour of Jeſus, when he ſhould ſee miracles done ar the Tombs 
of Martyrs, and Devils tremble at the mention of the name of Jeſus, and the 
world running to the honour of the poor Nazaren, and Kings and Queens 
kiſſing the feet of the poor ſervants of Jeſus? Could a Jew Fiſherman and a 
Publican effctt all this for the ſon of a poor Maiden of Fudea? can we ſup- 
poſe all the world, or ſogreat a part of mankinde can conſent by chance, or 
ſuffer ſuch changes tor nothing 2 or tor any thing leſs then this ? The ſon of 
the poor Maiden was the ſon of God, and the Fiſhermen ſpake by a Divine 
ſpirir, and they catched the warld with holineſs and miracles, with wiſCome 
and power bigger then the ſtrength of all the Roman Legions. And what can 
be added to all this.. but this thing alone to prove-the Divinity of Jeſus 2 He 
1s a God, or atleaſt is taught by God who can foretel future contingencies ; 
and fodid the holy Jeſus, and ſo did his Diſciples. 


Our bleſled Lord while he was alive foretold that after his death his Relt- 

ton ſhould Aouriſh more then when he was alive: He foretold Perſecutions 
tro his Diſciples; he foretold the miſhon of the holy Ghoſt to be ina very 
few days after his Aſcenſion, which within ten days came to pals ; he prophe- 
fied that the tat of Mary Mazdalez in anointing the head and feet of her Lord, 
ſhould be publick and known as the Goſpel it elf, and ſpoken of in the ſame 
place ; he forctold the deſtruction of Fer»ſalem and the f1gns of its approach, 
and that it ſhould be by Warre, and particularly after the manner of Pro- 
phets ſymbolically, nam'd the Nation ſhould doe it; pointing out the Roman 
Eagles, he foretold his death, and the manner of it, and plainly betore-hand 
publiſhed his ReſurreRion, and told them it ſhould be the tign to that genera- 
tion, viz. the great argument to prove him to be the Chriſt, be propheſied that 
there ſhould ariſe falſe Chriſts ater him, and it came to pals ro the extreme 
erear calamity of the Nation; and laſtly, he foretold that his beloved Diſciple 
S. Joh ſhould tarry upon the earth cill his coming again, that is, to his coming. 
| N 2 oy 


upon Jeruſalem; and that his Religion ſhould be preache.! t.5 
\4r it ſhould be ſcattered over all the world, and be recetved |; 
"1 Nanons, that 1t thould ſtay upon the face of ine earth till his Lift CO:NINg to 
oe .1} the world, and that the gates of hell ſhoni4 not be av: to prevatl again; 
i,.c hr; which Prophecie is mace good thus long, ti] this day, and 1S a5 1 
continual argument to joſtity the Divinry of the Aurnor : The continuance 
ot he Religyon helps to conrinue it, for it proves that 1 came from God, who 
ore 0d that it ſhould continue; and therefore it muſt continue becauſe jr 
-:1c from God, and theretore it came from God bccauſe it docs and th. !! 
fi 


- ever continue according to the word of the holy Jetus. 


I. But af:er our bleſſed Lord was entred intoglory,the gilcipies alſo werePro 


Perſecution : The one was, that there ſhould ariſe 'a Sec of vile men who 
;hould be enemies to Retiv'on and Government, and cauſe-a great Ayoltacy, 
v. hich happened norot1o fly in the Se of the Gnoſticks, which tho'e three 
Apoltlcs and S. 7cha no>torioutly and plainly doe deſcribe: And the othe: 
was, that although the Jewith Narion d:d m ghtily oppoſe the Relipion, it 
thould be but for a while, tor they (hovuld be deſtroyed ina ſhort t:me,and their 
Nation made extremely m {crable; but for the Chriſtians, if they would fly 
{rom Jeruſalem and goe to Pella, there ſhould nor a hrir of their head periſh 
the ver. fication of this Prophecte the Chriſtians extremely long'd for and 
wondrec it ſtaid ſolong, and began to be troubled ar the delay, and ſuſpeed 
all was not well, when the grear proof of their Religion was not verified ; and 
while they were in though:s of heart concerning it, the ſad Cata/z/7s did come, 
and {wept away 119ccoo, of tie Nation and from th:t day fg:ward the Na- 
LON was broken in peeces with intolerable calimities, they are ſcattered over 
the face of the earth, and area vagavond Nation, bur yer like oyle in a veſlc! 
of wine, broken into bubbles but kepr in their own ci: cles, and they ſhall ne- 
ver be an unired pcople £1] they are (ervants of the holy Jeſus ; but ſhall remain 
without Pr.cſt or Temple, without Altar or Sacrifice, without Cty or Coun- 
try, wiihout the land of Promile, or the promiſe of a blefling, till our Jeſus ts 
thei byg!1 Pricit and the Shepherd to gather them into his fold : And this very 
{ling 1$a migh:y demonſtration agairſt the Jews by their own Prophets, for 
waen 7/449 and Jercmtzth, and Malachi had Prophelied the rejection of the 
{cvs and the Cal.1ng of the Gentiles, and the change of the old Law, and the 
n.coduton of 2 new by the Mefhas, that this was he, was therefore certain, 
becaute he tavght the world a new Law. and preiently after the publication of 
this, the old was abrogate, and not onely went into deſuetude,but into a tora! 
avolitonamong all the world ; and tr thoſe of the remnant of the ſcattered 
jews who obſtinately blaſpheme, the Law is become impoffible to them, and 
they placed in ſuch circum/tances- that they nzed nor diſpnte concerning its 
oDiigation ; for it being external and corporal, ritual and at laſt made alſo local, 
whea the circumſt inces are impoſſible, the Law that was wholly ceremoniai 
4nd circumſtantial muſt needs paſs away, and witen they have loſt their Prieſt- 
2000, they cannor retain the Law. 2s no man takes care to have his beard ſha- 
veiyhenhs head is off} | 


And 
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And iris a w--nd.r to confider how the anger of God is gone out upon 
tht miſerable people, and rhat fv grear a blindnels 's fallen upon them, it 
invey. dent and noronions, that inc old Teſtament was nothing but a thadow 
1d umbrage of the new, ihar rhe Prophecies of that are pli.nly ver ficd in 
-bis; that all the predictions of the Methas are moſt undeniably accomplithed 
-n the perton of Jeſus Chriſt, fo chat they cannot with any plauſtblenels or co- 
!our be turned any other way, and be applied to-any other peiion, alihough 
the Jews make 1Hlit:rate allegations, and prodigious dreams, by which they have 
tool'd them{ilves for 1600. years together, and ſtil] hope witheurt reaſon, and 
are confident wihout revelation, and purſue a ſhadow while they quit the 
oloiio's : 07y ; while inthe mean time the Chriffzan prays for his convertion, 
and is .£ reſt in the truth of Jeſus, and hath certain unexprefſible confidencies 
and internal lights, claritics of the holy Spirit of God, and loves to the holy 

Tetts produc'd in his ſoul, that he w:ll die when he cannot dilpute, and is fa- 

:i5Ked and he knows not how, and tis ſure by comforts, and comforted by the 

:x-ellency of his beleef, which ſpeaks nothing but holineſs, and light and rea- 

fon, and pe.ce and f(arisfaRtions infinite, becauſe he is ſure that all the world 

can be happy if they would live by the Religion of Jefus, and that neither 
{5c ieries ot men nor (ingle peiſons can have felicity but by this, and that there- 

fore God whoſodecrees to make men happy, hath alto decreed that it ſhal! 
for evcr be upon the face of the earth, till rhe earth ir ſelf (hall be no more. 


AWE, 


29, New if againſt this vaſt heap of things any man ſhall but confront the 


1&s, of wonder and Divinity, how they enter by force, and are kept up by 
h:.mane incerefts, how ignorant and unholy, how unlearned and piritul are their 
p:ctences, the darkneſles of thele mult adde great eminency to the brightneſs 
of that. For the T-ws Religion which came from heaven is therefore not no 
to be practifed, bccaule it did come from heaven, and was toexpire into the 
Chriſtian, ir being nothing but the image of this pertedtion; and the Jews 
ceced no other argument but this, that God hath made theirs impofſible 
row to be done, tor he that ties to Ceremonies and outward uſages, Temples 
and Altars, Sacrifices and Prieſts, troubleſome and expenftve rites and figures 
of fature fisnification, means that there ſhould be an abode and fixt dwel- 
Iinz, for theſe are not to be done by an ambulatory people ; and rherefore 
{irce God trath ſcattered the people into atomes and crambs of ſociety, with- 
our Temple or Prieſt, withour Sacrifice or Altar, without Urim or Thummin, 
without Prophet or Viſton, even communicating with them no way but by 


pretences of any other Religion, and (ce how they tail boch of reaſon and holi- 


ordinary providence, it is but too evident, that God hath nothing to doe with 


them inthe matter of that Religion, bur that it is expired, and no way obli- 
eatory to them or pleaſing to him which is become impoſſible to be acted ; 
v/hereas the Chriſtian Religion is as erernal as the foul of a man, and can no 
more ceaſe then our ſpirits can die, and can worſhip upon mountains and caves, 
in fields and Churches, in peace and warre, in ſolitude and ſociety, in perſecu- 
tion and in Sun- ſhine, by: night and by day, and be ſolemnized by Clergy and 
Liity in the,effcnrial parts of it, and is the perfeaion of the ſoul, and the 
highcſt reaſon of man, and the glorification of God. | 


Put for the Heathen religions it is evidently to be ſeen, that they are no- 
thing bur an abuſe of the naturat inclination which all men have to worſhip a 
God, whom becauſe they know nor, they gueſs at in the dark ; for that they 


knoiy there is and ought to be ſomerhing thar hath the care and ng 0 of 
their 
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o nggoment + upon Jeruſalem ; and that his Re G10N 1 thou 1d be preaclc Ec ti 
_ Centiles, that it - (hould be (cattered over all the world. and | be Sophos ved b; 
11 Nat ns, that it {1:0uld Ray upon the face of i: 1e carth till his 1:/t COMINg tn 
-udoc Al the w 'oOrid, 2nd ent t the gates of hell | boul: ] not be a FIG 0 prec "471 4ga:: 
j, - hurch+ which Prophecie | 's mace good thus long, t!}] this day, and 1s 5 1 
tinual argument tO j ſity the Duvinty of the &anhors The continuance 
{ h: Reli£10n helps to continue ir, for it proves that it came from God, who 
o!d that it thould continue + and thereſcore It muſt continue becauſe 'f 
mc from God, and thereto: e it came trom God b<:c24yſe it docs and ti: 


” CVCT CONLINUE according tothe word of the holy Jeſus. 
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But afrer our bleſſed 1 an was entred into gl ory, the uilcipies alſo werePro 
hers Agabres foret 14 the dearth that was to be 1n the Romane Emp!re in the 
Gays of C laudins C eſay, an that S. Paul ſhould be bound at Feraſalem; S. Par u! 
+, \-etold CIC CNET I n2 in of Herericks into Aſia aftcr I's dep? Imture ; and ne and 
S Peter and S Fude and © ener, uy the reſt of the Apoſt! *5 had two ereat yredl- 
$110n SW ICH they vie n. rt oncly 25 a verification of the doctrine of Jeſus, <_ Dt 
$ a MCans tO t:cnothien the heargs of che Difciples who were fo broken wit!, 
PerIecut:on : 'The one was, that there ſhould ariſe 'a Se& of vile men who 
out, { be enemies to Religion and Government, and cauſe a great Apoſtacy, 

ich happened noto1to fly in the Se of the Gnoſticks, which tho three 
A; zoftles and S. hey n rorioutly and Plat I deſcribe : And the othe: 


= 
was, that alchou? 1 the Jewith Narion d:d m ghttly oppoſe the Religion, ic 


hould be but for a whil ic, tor they (ſhould be det cd ina ſhort t:me,and their 
Nation made extremely m ſ{crabie:; but for the Chriſtian s, if they would tly 
{:om Jer. tem and g0e to Pella, there ſhould nor a hair j chew head periſh : 
the ver fication of this $ Prophccte the Chriſtians extremely long'd for and 
;oncred it ſaid ſolong, and began to be troubied at the delay, ar ind [uſpefted 
cf was not well, when the great proof of their Religion was not verified ; and 
white they were in though: s of heart concerning tt, the ſad Cata!: #15 1d come, 
id twept away 1190co0. of tie Nation and from th: t day forward tne Na- 
ton was broken in peeces with intolerable calimitics , they are ſcattered over 
the tace of the earth, and area vagabond Nation, but yer 1 ke oj/ern a _veflcl 
of wine, broken into \ bubbles but kept In their own ct cles, and they ſhall ne- 
ver be an unired pcople tl they are (ervants of the hol y Jeſus but ſhall remain 
without Pr.cſt or Temple, wirhout Altar or Sacrifice, rag C1:y or Coun- 
ry, without the land of Promiſe, or the promiſe of a blefling, till our Jeſus is 
their lg) Pricſt and the Shepherd to gather them into his fold : And this very 
(Ling Sa mighty demonſtration agzirſt che Jews by their own Prophets, for 
when 7/4745 a: ad Teremtth, 2nd Ma lachi had Prophehied che rejection of the 
| nv s and the Cal;ing of he Gentiles, and the chanze of the old = and the 
n.10duction of a new by the Mefſias, that this was he, was therefore certain, 
h \caute he tar oht the world a new Law. and preiently afrer the publication of 
this, the old was abrozate, and not onely went into deſuerud e. but into a tora! 
abolition among a [1 the world ; and t--r thoſe of the remnant of the {catterec 
tews who obſtinately blaſpheme, the Law is become impoſtible to them, and 
they Placed 1 in fuch circum!!ances that they nzed not diſpute concerning T& 
obligation ; for it being external and corporal, ritaal 3nd at laſt made alſo local, 
whea the circuwſt inces are impoſhble, the Law that was w holly ceremonta) 


on LE mſtantial muſt needs paſs way, and when they have loſt their Prieſt- 


ond 
000, Rey cannot retain the Law. a5 no man takes care to have his beard ſha- 
Vet Arp hs head is off}, 
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Cap. or { pinking ( on{cience. 
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ITY OY SES 
And its a wend.rto confider how the anger of God is gone out upon 
eat miſerable people, and that tv great a ditndnels 1s fallen upon them, it 
vinoev. dent and nororions, that inc old Teſtament was nothing but a thadoy 
nd umbrage of the new, that re Prophectes of that are pli.nly ver fied in 
lis; that all the predictions of the Methas are moſt undeniably accomplithed 
-n the perion of Jeſus Chriit, ſo char they cannot with any plauſtbleneſs or co- 
!our be turned any other way, and be applied to any other pe:ion, although 
the [cows make illiterate allegations, and prodigious dreams, by which they haye 
!too!'d them{ilves tor 1600. years together, and ſtill hope without reaſon, and 
zre confident without revelation, and purſue'a ſhadow while they quit the 


— — 


— — 


olorio:'s :0fy ; white inthe mean time the Chriſtian prays for his convertion, 
and is At reſt in the truth of Jeſus, and hath certain unexpreſſible confidencies 
and internal lights, claritics of the holy Spirit of God, and loves to the holy 
Tels produc'd in his ſoul, that he w:ll die when he cannot diſpute, and is fa- 
::5f2d and he knows not how, and 15 ſure by comforts, and comforted by the 
:x. ellency of his beleef, which ſpeaks nothing but holineſs, and light and rea- 
fon, 2d pe.ce ant ſatisfa&tions infinite, becauſe he is ſure that all the world 
can be happy if they would live by the Religion of Jefus, and that neither 
ſieres ot men nor (ingle perſons can have felicity but by this, and that there- 


fore God whoſodecrees to make men happy, hath allo decreed that it (hal! 
{or ever be upon the face of the carth, till rhe earthir ſelf thall be no more. 


F: J C F. 


29, Now it againſt this vaſt heap of things any man ſhall but confront the 


weronces of any other Religion, and ſee how they fail both of reaſon and holi- 
ics, of wonder and Divinity, how they enter by force, and are kept up by 
1: Mane inccrefts, how ignorant and unholy, how unlearned and pitiful are their 
p:<rences, the darkneſles of thele muſt adde great eminency to rhe brightneſs 
E tht. Forthe T:ws Religion which came from heaven is therefore not now 
to be practiſed, bccaule it aid come from heaven, and was to expire into the 
Chriſtian, it being nothing. but the image of this pertetion; and the Jews 
reed no other argument but this, thar God hath made theirs impoſſible 
row to be done, tor he that ties to Ceremonies and outward uſages, Temples 
and Altars, Sacrifices and Prieſts, troubleſome and expenfive rites and figures 
of fatue 612nification, means that there ſhould be an abode and fixe dwel- 
Iinz, for theſe are not to be done by an ambulatory people ; and therefore 
{::ce God lrath ſcattered the people intro atomes and crambs of ſociety, with- 
our: Temple or Prieſt, without Sacrifice or Altar, without Yrim or Thummimn, 
without Prophet or Viſton, even communicating with them no way but by 
ordinary providence, it is but roo evident, that God hath nothing to doe with 
them inthe matter of that Religion, bur that it is expired, and no way obli- 
o2tory to them or pleaſing to him which is become impoſſible to be acted ; 
whereas the Chriſtian Religion is as eternal as the foul of a man, and can no 
more ceaſe then our ſpirits can die, and can worſhip upon mountains and caves, 
in fields and Churches, in peace and warre, in ſolitude and ſociety, in perſecu- 
tion and in Sun- ſhine, by. night and by day, and be ſolemnized by Clergy and 
Laity inthe,effcnrial parts of it, and is the perfeton of the foul, and the 
higheſt reaſon of man, and the glorification of God, 


P.ut for the Heathen religions it is evidently to be ſeen, that they are no- 
thing bur an abuſe of the naturatinclination which all men have to worſhip a 
God, whom becauſe they know nor, they guels at in the dark; for that they 


knoiv there is and ought robe ſomething that hath the care and providence of 
| cheir 
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Of the Proba'le, 
weir affairs. But the body of their Religion 1s nothing but Little arts of Go- 
-errments,and ſtratagems of Princes and devices tO ſecurc theGovernment of 
pw Lilarpers, Ot to make obedience tO the Laws Lure, DY Deng GCICG,and to) 
make the yoke that was not natural, pleaſant by (omething that 15. . But yet for 
tlic whole body of ut who {ecs not that thelr worthippings Could nGT be LiCtEd, 
becauſe they were done by ſomething that is impure, they appeaicd their gocs 
with acul cries and impure mIXtures, by ſuch things which Cato was alzamed 
ro lee, by gatronous eatings of fleſh, and impious drinkings, and tney Cid 
liture in humano ſanenine, they ſacrificed men and women and children to the r 
D.-2#ns, 45 1$ notorious in the rites of Bacchus Omeſta amongſt the Greeks, 
and of Fupiter, to whom a Greck and a Greekels, a, Galatian and a Galatets 
were yearly offered ; 'in the anſwers of the Oracles to C alchas as appears in {o- 
wer and Virgil; who ſees not that crimes were warranted by the example ot 
their immortal oods, and that what did diſhonour themlelves, they ſang 
0 the honour of their gods, whom they affirmed to be paftionate and 
proud, jealous and revengefull , amorous and Juſtfull, feartull and im- 
Y2tient, drunken and fleepy, weary and wounded, that the Religions were 
made laſting by policy and force, by ignorance, and the force of Cu- 
ſtome, by che p:cferring an inveterate error, and Joving of a quiet and 
proſpcrous evil, by the arguments of pleaſure, and the correſpondencies of 
tenſuality, by the traud of Oracles, and the patronage of vices, and becauſe 
they tcared every change as an Earthquake, as ſuppoſing overturnings of their 
old error to be the evertion of their well eſtabliſhed Governments : and it had 
been ordinarily impoſſible that ever Chriſtianity ſhould have entred, if the na- 
ture and exccllency of it had not been ſuch as to enter like rain into a fleece 
of woo!l, or the Sun into a window without noiſe or violence, without emo- 
tion and Gifordering the political conſtitution, without cauling trouble to any 
man but what his own ignorance or peeviſhneſs was pleaſed ro ſpin out of his 
own bowels, bur did eſtabliſh Governments, ſecure obedience, made the 
Laws firm, and the pertons of Princes to be ſacred ; 1t did not oppoſe foice 
by force, nor ftrike Princes for Juſtuce, it defended it (elf againſt enemies by 
patience, and overcame them by kindn:(s, it was the great- inſtrument of 
God to demonſtrate his power in our weakn.fles, and to doe good to Man- 
kinde by the imitation of his excellent goodneſs. 


Laſtly, he that conſiders concerning the Religion and perſon of Maho- 
met, that he was a vicious perſon, luſtful and tyrannical, that he propounded 
incredible and ridiculous propoſitions ro his Diſciples, that itentred by the 
(word, by blood and violence, by murder and robbery, that it propounds ſen- 
ſual rewards and allures to compliance by bribing our baſeſt luſts, that ir con- 
lerves it {elf by the ſame means it entred; that it is unlearned and fooliſh, 
againſt reator, ad the. diſcourſes of all wiſe men, that it did no miracles and 
made talſe Prophecies : in ſhorr, that in the perſon that founded ir, in the ar- 
ticle ir perſivades in the manner of prevailing, in the reward it offers it is un- 


| holy and foolithand ride; it muſt needs appear to be void of all pre:ence, 


and that no man ot reaſon can ever be fairly perſwaded by arguments, that ir 
15 the daughter of God and came down from heaven. Since thefefore there is 
{o nothing to be ſaid for any other Religion, and ſo very much for Chriſtia- 
nity, Every one of whoſe pretences can be proved as well as the things them- 
ſelves doe require, and as all the world expects ſuch things ſhould be proved; 
it follows that the holy Jeſus is the Son of God, that his Religion 15 com- 
manced by God, and is that way by which he will be worſhipped and honou- 
red, 


WO 


'd3 


y 

Cr: n\ os. ' OT: & BH CELEEY ( 6 H ICE ts 
red, and h: [ 'h rc is no Other name wnder heaven ty winch we can be {reed 
ne!y ty TY name of the Lerdl Feſrrs, He that pots Is fu! tron this Cantor 1 
riſh ncther can he be reprovect \ VO nO4th fo much reton and arovment j 
his Relivion, Sit armima mea cul CÞr1/i ta; f3 ; [ dy Goi wy lovl mov ben - 
bred amongſt the Chr.ſt:ans. | 
& 2 IS Ll -92r I have here brought 25 an 1hiktance of moral JomonEr ition, 

not onely to doe hono TT) My dea'et Lord. by (p3:kino muezaterca 
things of hi s Name, and 1ncevou! ng 0 20Vanco md eta ithhs KRnedons, 
bit to repreſent in order to the firitin ention, thato few of probriy ie es mw 
Gn cabs wank 2 ture Conſcicnce for 25 Crrere favs, Procatnle 14 tf, a 
halet in ſe quandam {{militudinem, ſive id df ſum of, five wrernm, Por oropalal 
NOT In the thing o properly, for every th! no Stirtecr fitfeiniit ich CV 
jalle rhinos may have the tace and the likene 5 of troth and copon anon wy te 
erions. It was ſaid of BZzs in D: oarnes Laeritur, Oraior ſummits Of il ones 
ed in boyam catſam aiccndi vim ommem CO, he could {perk excl ny. 


but then he ſpake [: colt when he had an 11 cauſe. This Ladfantts £1.15 pom woes 
malitiam, a Cunning and an eloquent ma Finke Bat then as fulſhood m Put On 


the face of truth, {ſo may truth alſo look Lke it {elt; and indeed eve: rms: 

tha: men preach in Religion 1s 5t leaſt probidle, th it is, thereis. fo inch © 
be ſaid for it, that wilc and 200d men Ay be PEO I Into every eratln an ! 
the cauſe that it is onely probable | s by reaſon of our want of knowlidoe of 
things; butifir ſo happen that there is much to be ſaid by the trati, 20-lis tle 
or nothing acainſt it, then it 5 a moral demonſtrir107, that is, 17 © ag'it 0 Per- 
ſfrade firmly, and upon it we may reſt conticently, 


This onely I am to admaniſh, that our aflcntin thefe caſes is not to be 
oreater then the force of the premitcs, and theretore rhe © hurch of Rowe 
offering ro prove all her Religion as it Giſtinguithes from rhe other diviſions 
of Ch: iſtians , onely by ſome prudential motives, or probable inducements,and 
yer requiring that all her diſciples AtHuta beleeve it with D.ving an 1 infallible 
faith, as certainly a5 we beleevea Mathematical demonſtr 2ti0N, does unjul tl, J 
equire b rick where ſhe gives no ſtraw, and builds a rower upon a bulri th, and 
conteſſes that her intereſt is ſtronger then her argument, ar > that wher: DY 


direct proof ſhe cannot prevail, ſh: by little arts would affrghc the underitan- 


ding. Forto olvea perfect aflent to probable inducements can neither be rez- 
ſonable nor poſſible for conlidering perſons, unleſs theſe conditions be in it, 


ICT: 
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Yo Our Conſc Ice. 
GY 
7. That the thirp be the nolt pt robable to us in our prefcnt. cond:tion: 


For there are ſummities and _—_ cipalities of probation p1oportionable tothe 
We S and Capacities of men and w omen, A little thing determines a weak 
erſon; Rf children beleeve infinitely whattocver 1s old to them by their 
as or Tarors, becauſe they haye nothing to conte!t againſt ir. For 
all probable diſcourſes, there is anallay and abatement of per (waſton by the 
oppoſition of argument to argument, bur they who ave nothing to oppole, 
and have no realon to ſuſpect, mult give themſclves up Rey coit - ; and tiien 
every thing that comes is equaily the higheſt, becauſe 1t fully and finally muſt 


prevail, But then that which prevails in infancy ſeems childiſh and ridicuio.us 
in 
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TTY vil mnathes WeAre COnc:LU ded by Tn PYetences and pretty um. 
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CE > ng” 45 Ir ivaart or e xp TI-NCES in'C tink very weil of ; and 


SE CAN r:C1 C02 NO MOTE 3; Chat 1S 4 > monſtration .() US, which muſt - FE 


Fu " F . * - 4 * 
mic us,40d hole little things M uſt thea doe 1t,becaute lomening muſt be don-?, 
'S LEE } F ; _ } , - - £ / 
| we muſt Joeit 35 wiſely as we may, bur no man 1s bound to be 3wiſer thin 
no 7, Ag the thing ſeems, either in i.s oynlight or in our poſition, fo we are 


m2 V2 Our allent unto it. | ; 

" 2. Aheay of probable in ucemecars ou/Znr to prevail, as being then a 
vil demonſtracion when the ihinz 15 not capadie of a natural ; tor hc 
rYi' 1[111ES OUR, £5 P! eval, wohen t iey Are the beſt argument we * can 
af iy _— gue ifus x pon not probable that God would leave Wh 
Church 17 thou Fifi 1 ent means tocnd coarroverſies, and ſince a living in 
U1ble [aloe 15 the moſt eff: an veto this purpoſe, it 1s theretore to be preſu- 
mcd and relied 1 pn that God hath done ſo. This argument Oug It NOtL £0 
pee as 4 for 1cem-n N/'ration ; for though there are lome 1: embiances and 
FArances O! -afon In 17, Nihil enim ſt tam incredibile quod non aicenas ſia! 
AL (1d Crerro in fits Paradoxes, there is nothing ſo incredible, but fome- 
a may be Cad for if, and 2 witty ma n may make it plauſible, yer there are 
| i 294i0k it. For God hath ſaid expr.tly, that every man & a lar, and 
72! Ore WEA!E commanded to rall no may M fr pon earth, and the nature 
i415 weak, and his underſtanding rrifling, and every thing abuſes him, 
every man that is wiſe ſees his own ignocance, and he that is nor wile is 

» de -eived, an. they who have pr erended to be infall.ble have ſpoken p1- 
1g5 2nd "ailen into ſtrange errors, and cannot be guarded from ſhame 
101. legion of ar: ifices and viſtin&ions, and therefore it 25 Certain 


eg 


TRUE GO NU 5s infill; ble; and where the contrary is certain, the probable pre- 


1C.,C- 15 bur a fallacy and an art ot illuſion. 


. Therecan beno moral demonſtrat.on againſt the word of God, or di- 
vie cvclation. He that ſhould flatter himſclt with »hinking te pains of hell | 
M1 {mn bceternal, becauſe tis not agreeable ro the good neſs of God to in-" 
Pct 2 nvwvircialtg pain for at udden and rranſieat pleaſure, and that ther: 


can b< no propa £10. between {i nite and infinite, and yet God who 1s the ſoun- 
(tin of ics Ev vllobſev Prop0itions; + Or if there could-be ten trouland more 
''L(lE CLAYS #; 2 to periiv ade a {1nn ng man into conhdences of an end of tour- 


ment} ye: 6 would finde himſclt dece vea, tor all would be light when pur 
mf the builance 2ganft theſe words of pur bleſlcd Saviour [Where the worm 


neocr airs, andthe fire never 2c ct out. 


- Were therels great probavility on both fides, there neither of them 
ci pretend tobe a monldemonſtr. tion, or directly to [ecure the conlcience : 
Lor contradictions can never be demon ſtrated ; and if one lays true, the other 
Sa lat p:etindcr,but a foul deceiver ; and cherefore? in this caſe the conſcience 
is robe ſecured indi: rectly and collacerally by the diligence of ſearch, the ho- 

wel v7 Its intention, the heartinels of its aſlent, the inficmity of rhe ſearcher, 
and the unavoilableneſs of his miſtake. 


30 -F. The certa ty of a moral demonſtration muſt rely upen ſome certain 


"ey OWE 25 TO A Centre, all the little and great probabilities ke the lines 
ot aC.rcun ere nce muſt turn; and when there is nothing 1n the marter of the 
que 30 'nN Lic conſcience hath 2» pe one great axiom torely upon, an 
[15, het © V6 35 jr , and God s 200d, and requires 10 greater probation then he 
1m cn1bicd ws to f x, 6. In 
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I 6, T1 probable | AUC m ents. CGou requit 'CS enely {uch an gti IT a> Cal ibs 
FeEtive Of our diity and Obed:ence, luch a one as we w:1l te! Y UPON tO Ie: 
EVENTS, t: Bs. Merchants have vi vhen Lacy venture the.r QUO ds (0 SC2 UDON 
realn; able | 0mes of becoming rich, or Armi:s Bhs b. ttels in hope of vi- 
cory, rely Ing 1p0n the {t; er:oth they ave as probable to prevails and 1f 
any : article of oar Religion DE 4 Droved tO US 2S tht we will reduce itto pra 
& ce, own 2111tS CON MCQUENCES, live accord! 1970 if, and 1in the purſuance of 
it hope tor Gods mc! cy and aCCEPLance, itis an aſſent as great as the thing 
will bear, and yet as mucit as our auty will require; for in theſe caies no.man 


5 wite but he whole cars and heart is open to hear the inſtructions of any 
man whois wiſer and better then himuelt. 


a 
1 
A 


Rulcs of prudence are never to be ACCCP ed againſt a rule of Logick, 
or Roan 3n1 {ti16&t difcouries. - 1 remember that Yellarinu going tO prove 
Purgatory from the words of our blefled Sa: 10ur, 18 ſhall not be forgiven hi 
in th: 's world, nor 11 the world to comes; argues thus, It chis thall not be to: "oven 
in the world to come, then it implies rbat ſome {1ns are there forgiven, anQ 
therefore there is a Purgatory z becauſe in neaven there are no fins, and in 
hell rhere are none forglvent. This (2 ys he) concludes not by the.rale of Lo- 
2icians, but 1t does by therule of prudence, Now this to all wiſe men mul! 
nceds appear to be an egregious prevarication eyen of common ſenſe, for if 
the rules of Logick be rrue, rhen1t is not prudence, but tmprudence chat COn- 
tradicts them, unlels it be prudence to te'l or to beleeve a lye. For the uſe of 
prudence is t0 draw from conjecturesa fate and a wile concluſion when there 
re 20 certain rules £9 guide us. But againſtche certain rule ir is folly thar de- 
clares. not prudence ; and beſides that this conjeRure of Be/larmize is wholly 
2gainſt re detign of Chriſt, who intended there onely to ſay, that the ln 
q: 2ainſt the holy Ghoſt ould never be pardoned; tt fails alto in the main 
:nquiry, for alchough there are no fins in heaven, and in hell none are forgi- 
ven, yet at the day of Judgement all the fins of he penitent ſhall be forgiven 
and acquitted with a bleſſed ſentence : but belides this, the manner of exprel- 
ton is ſuch as may with prudence be expounded, and yet to no ſuch purpoſe 
as he dreams, For it I ſhould ſay, Ariſtobulus was taken away, that neither in 
this lite, nor after his death, his eyes might ſee the deſtruction of the Temple, 
does it follow by the rule ot prudence, therefore ſome people can (ee in their 
orave, or in the ſtate of ſeparation with their bodily eyes £ But as to the main 
:nquiry, what is to be the meaſure of prudence * For ſome confident people 
think themſelyes very prudent, and that they ſay well and wiſely, when 
others wiſer then they know they ralk like fools, and becaule no eſtablithed 
reaſon can be contradicted by a prudent conjeQure, it 1s certain that this pru- 
dence of B-{{armine was a hard thitt to get an argument for nothing, and that 
no prudential motives are to be valued becauſe any man cals them ſo, bur be- 
cauſe they doc rely upon ſome {ure foundation, and draw obſcure lines from 
| a reſolved truth. For it is not a prudential motive, unleſs it can finally reſt 
upon reaſon, or revelation, or experience, ot ſomething that 15 not contradi- 


cted by. any thing ſurer then ir ſelf, 
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Rur s 3. 
()+t two op1NLONns equally probable, UPON the AaCcount 
of their Proper realons, One may be ſafer then an- 
other. 


-THar is more probable which hath fairer reaſons, that is more ſafe that is fur- 
cheſt diſtant from a fin: and although this be always conſiderable in the 
matter of prudence, and inthe whole conjunction of affairs, yer ir is nor al- 


- ways a proper ingredient in the queſtion. The Abbat of Lerizs hath the Pa- 


t10nape of {ome Eccleſiaſtical preterments in the neighbourhood : He for afle- 
&ion preferres ro one of them an ignorant and a vicious Clerk. Burt afterwards 
bcino troub'cd in conſcience inquires if he be not bound to reſtitution. -He 
is an{ivercd, No; becauſe it is in the matter of diſtributive juſtice, which 
binds not 10 repair that which is paſt, any other ways but by repentance to 
God and proviſions for the future : yer he being perplexed, and unſatisfied, 
docs reſtore ſo mnch fruits to the next worthy Incumbent, as the former un- 
worthy Clerk did eat. This was the ſurer courſe, and it procured peice to 
him ; bur the contrary was the more probable anſwer. Iris ſafer to reſtore 
all cains of Ullury ; but it is more probable that a man is not oblig'd to it; In 
whucl caſes the advantage lies not on that fide that is more probable, but on 
that which is more ſafe, as in theſe ſentences that oblige to reſti.ution. For 
although either part avoids a formal fin, yet the ſafer fide alſo perſwades to an 
aRion that is materially good, ſuch as reſtitution is; but nor to reſtore, al- 
though in theſe caſcs it may be innocent, yet in no ſenſe can it of it felt be lau- 


- Gable. 


2. Towhichalloin theſe cales it may be added,that on the ſafer fide there is a 


phyſical, or natural and proper certainty that we fin not : on the other, though 
there is a greater probability that there is no obligation, yet ar moſt ir can 
make hut ſome degrees of moral certainty. But how farre this courſe is to be 
choſen and purlued, or how farre the other is to be preferr'd, will afterwards 
be diſputed. 
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RuLts 4. 


An opinion that 1s ſpeculatively probable, is not al- 
ways practically the ſame. 


£7 bot 4 right and ſure conſcience the ſpeculative and the pratical judgement 
C 0D?,2.Kulc 2, 


are always united, as I have before * explicated; but in opinions that are 
but prebable the caſe is contrary. Ir is in ſpeculation probable, that it is lawtul 
to baptize in the Name of the Lord Jeſus ; bur yet he thar ſhall doe this pra- 
ctically, does zmprobably and unreaſonably, Tt the opinion of the Primitive 
Chriſtians had been probable thar it is lawful to communicate infants. yer it 
creat no hand fitting to be done in the preſent conſtitution of affairs ; and 
it were highly uſeful if men would confider this effectually; and nor from 
every tolerable opinion inſtantly run ro an unreaſonable and intolerab!: 9ra- 


Ctice, 


For 
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ſtances phyfkically or me: aphylically, and yet when 1t comes to be reduc'd to 
praftice, what inthe head was innocent will upon the hand become trouble- 
{ome ard criminal. If therc were nothing in 1t but the difqrder of the no- 
veliy or the diſturbance of mens 1.inds :na matter that 1s but Fobable, It were 
highly cnough to reprove this folly. Every mans imperfect diſcourſe or half 
reaſons are neither fit to govern the actions of others or himſelf. * Suppoſe 
it probable (which the Greek © hurch beleeves) that the Conſecration of the 
blefſ.d Euchariſt is nor made by the words of inititurion, bur by the prayers of 


the ho'y man that miniſters, the B:ſhop or the Prieſt ; yet when this is reduc'd_ 


ro practice, and that a man ſhall omit the words of inſtitution or conſecration, 
his practice is mote to be reproved then his op:nion could be poflibly allowed, 
* Somme think Churchcs-not to be more ſacred then other places ; what degree 
of probability ſoever this can have, yet it is a huge degree of folly to a this 
opinion,and to chooſe a Barn to pray in, when a Church may be had. 


For there are in ations beſides the proper ingredients of their intrinſecal 
lawfulneſs or conſonancy to realon, a great many outfides and adherencics that 
are conſiderable beyond. the ſpeculation. The want of ch 's con{1deration harh 
done much evil in many ages ; and among(lt us no:hing hath been more uſual 
then to diſpute concerning a rite or Sacramental, or a conſticution whether it 
be neceſſary, and whether the contrary be not lawtul ; and if it be found pro- 
bably ſo as the inquirers would have 1c, immedlately they redac'd it to practice, 
and cauſed diſorder and ſcandal, ſchiſm and unchar tableneſs amoagit men, 
while they thought thit Chriſtian liberty could not be preſerved in the under- 
ſtanding, ualeſs they diſorder all things by a practical conclution, Yideas quo{- 
dam quibus ſua libertas non videtur copſiſtere, niſi per eſum carninm die Feners 13 


ejns poſſ ſsionem venerint ; Calvin complains with realon, Itisa ſtrange folly rg 9, IN- 


rhat men will not think they have poſſeſſion of Chriſtian liberty, unleſs they 
break all Laws and all cuſtoms, as it men could not prove things to be indiffe- 
rent, and not obligatory, unlels they certainly omit chem. Chriſtian liberry 
conſiſts in the head, not in the hand ; and when we know we are free from the 
bondage, we may yet doe the work , and when our gracious Lord hith knock'd 
our fetters off, we may yet th nk it too fit to-doe what his Stewards command 
us in order to his ſervices. Iris free to us to eat or toabſtain, to contain or to 
marry ; bur he that onely marries beciuſe he would triumph and brag of his 
freedome, may get an imperious Miſtreſs inſtead of a gentle Maſter. By the 
Laws of Chriftian liberty indifferent things are permicred to my choyce, and I 
am not under their power ; but no Chriſtiaz liberty ſays that I am free from 
the power of 4 man, though I be from the power of the thing; andalthough in 
ſpeculation, this laſt was ſufficient to be conſidered, yet when the opinion 
comes to be reduc'd to practice, the other al;o ought ro have been thought up. 
on. And beſides this, it is a ſtrange pertneſs and boldnels of {pirir, ſo to truſt 
every fancy of my own, as to put the greateſt intereſt upon it, ſo to be in love 
with every opinion, and trifling conceir, as to value it beyond the peace of the 
Church, and the wiſer Cuſtomes of the world, or the Laws and pradtices of a 
wiſe and well inſtructed community of men. Nothing can make recompence 
for a certain change but a certain truth, with apparent uſefulneſs in order ta 
chacity, piety, or inſtitution, 


Theſe inſtances are in the gnatter of Religion ; it may alſo happen thus ia 
the matter of juſtice, When Lamech perceiv'd ſomeihiag ſtirre in a bulb, ic 
| | O | was 


For a :peculation confiders the nature of things abſtratedly from circum- 


Book]. 
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was very probable 1t Was 1 wild beaſt ; but whea he came to reduce his opi- 
nion to practice, he ſhot at it and kill'd a man. And in the matter of juſtice 
there is a proper reaton for this rule : Becauie in matters of right or wrong, 
poſſeſſion 1$ nOt tO be alrered without certainty, and therefore neither can I 
/- 76 upon my £00Gds in another mans hand, unleſs I be ſure they are mine, 


4000h I were not otherwiſe reſtrain'd by humane Laws neither may I expoſe 
any thing to danger, of which I am not certainly Maſter. 


This al{» is with great caution to be obſerv'd in the matter of chaſtity, 
Although it may be rruc that in many caſes ſuch or ſuch aſpeRs or approxi- 
mations may be lawful ; that is, thoſe things fo farre as they are conlidered 
have no diflonanccy trom reafon : yet he that ſhall reduce this opinion to pra- 
fice muſt alſo remember tl:at he is to deal with fleſh and blood, which will 
take fire, not onely from permiſhons, but from prohibitions and reſtraiats, 
and ill paſs inſtantly from Jawtul ro unlawful : and although this may nor 
be 4 (i11n conſideration and ciſcourte but is to be acquitted by the ſentence of 
the 4. hools and Pulpit, yer when 1t comes t0 be view d and laid before the 
nfoement in the Court of contcicnce, and as it was cloth'd with circumſtan- 
e512 will be found, that when it came to be practiſed, other parts or lenſes 
wee imployed which cannot make ſuch ſeparations, but doe ſomething elle. 


Bur it it be ask d, To wint purpoſe it can be that any man ſhould inquire 
of the lawtulnels of tuch actions which whether they be lawful or unlawtul, 
yet may not be done 2 I anſwer, Fhar the inquiry is neceſlary for the direct 
avoid ng a fin inthe proper matter of the inſtance; For he that never inquires, 
fins tor want of inquiry,and delpilcs his foul becauſe he takes no care that it be 
tightly informed ; burit he inquires, and be anſwer'd that the opinion is falſe, 
or the action criminal, he finds by the an[wer that it was worth his pains to ask, 
becauie by it he is taught roavoid a f1n 5 Bur then, beſides the queſtion of law- 
ful or #»law{ul, there are further inquities to be made concerning firting and 
wnfitting, offenſive, or complyiye, ſafe or danzerous, abſtratedly or in relation; 
for many ttungs wiich are /aw/#/1n themſelves become very bad to him that 
does them, and to him that ſuffers them, 


— - — — 


RuL=#® 5. 


1 he greater probability ceſtroys the leſs, 


'Hatis, it 15 not lawful diretly to chooſe an opinion that ſeems leſs pro- 
bavle, belore that which is more probable ; I lay, diredZly; forit the les 
CY {5% " 4»; "a ] 2 . : R : * 
? obabic be wore ſafe, it becomes accidentally moreeligible + of which I have 


ibis already | g'yen account, and thall adde ſomething atterward*. But without 
4's accident, the degrees of ſafety are left to tollow the degrees of probabi- 
ity. For wen the lafery does not depend upon the matter, it muſt depend 


upon the reaſons of the inducement ; and becauſe the ſafety muſt increaſe 


conſequently to the probabllity, it is againſt charity to omit that which is ſa- 
icr, and to chooſe that which is leſs ſafe. 


\ For it isrorin moral things as it is in natural ; where 2 leſs ſweet is (till 
{wecet. though not ſo {weet as that which is moxe: and the flowers of Trefoile 
are pleaſant, though honey be farre more ptealant ; and Pheaony may be wiſe, 
thouglt 


93 
* 
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though he be not ſo wiſe as Plato + becauſe there are degrees of intenſion and 
remiſſion in theſe qualities: and if we look upon two probable propoſitions, 
and conſider them naturally, they are both conſonant to reaſon in their appa- 
rencies, though in ſeveral degrees. So that if Sempronins chooſe 4 lefs. pro- 
bable, before he hath learn'd what 1s more probable, he Hath done well and 
ſafely. But when the two probables are compar'd, to reject that which is more 
probable is ro doe 1, Unnaturally : 2. and Unreaſonably : z. and Impru- 


dently. 
1. Unnatarally. 
In matters propoſed tothe will, the will may chooſe alefs good, and rejeR 


the greater; and though it 1s moſt commonly a grear imperfteCion to doe fo, 

yer 1t is many times innocent, becaule it is in the choice of 'the will to which ic 

is propounded, and no Commandement laid upon it. Burt in matters of opi- 

nion and intellectual notices, where there is no liberty, there is 4 neceſlity of 

following the natural proportions, that is, that the ſtronger cfticient upon the 

ſame ſuſcipient ſhould produce the more certain and regul:r effe&t. To think 

or to opinc is not free ({aid Ariſtotle) and yet he that chooſes thelefs probable, Liz, +. ge an: 
omitting that which is more, makes the determination by his Will, not by his maexs. 151, 
Underſtanding ; and therefore ic 15 not an honeſt ator judgement of Conſci- ” 


ence, but a production of the W1ll. 


2. It is Unreaſonable. Pecauſe in all thoſe degrees of reaſonableneſs in 
which the leſs probable is excelled by that which is more probable, a man does 
wholly proceed without and againſt that reaſon; and why does he chooſe the 
leſs probable * I doe not ask why he chooſes the leſs probable opinion,that I mean 
which is ſoin it (elf; for he may doe that becauſe it ſcems more reaſonable,or he 
knows nothing elſe: but I ask why he proceeds according to a lets probable con- 
cience ? that is, why does he chooſe that which he beleeves to be leſs probabler - 
for what reaſon does he chooſe that tor which he hath the leaſt reaſon * If there 
be no reaſon to choole chat rather then the other,thea it is an unreaſonable thing 
to doe ſo. If there be a reaſon which is not in the other, or which is not excel - 
led or equalled by it, then the caſes altered, and this is not the leſs probable, 
but equally or more. But ſuppoſing it leſs probable, ir is a contradiction to ſay 
a man can reaſonably chooſe it, For 1f he could, there muſt be ſome greater 
reaſon in that which hath leſs reaſon ; ſomething there muſt be in it whereby 
it can be preterred,or be more eligible, which is direQtly againſt the ſappoſition 
and ſtate of the queſtions The unreaſonableneſs of this we may alſo perceive 
by the neceſſities of mankinde, which are ſerved by the more probable,and diſ- 
ſery'd by that which is leſs. Forthus Judges are bound for the intereſt of all - 
parties, and the reaſonableneſs of the thing to judge on that fide where the ſen- 
rence is moſt probable : And the Phyſitian in preſcribing medicines muſt not 
chooſe that which he leaſt confides in, and reje& that which he rather truſts. 
And why doe all the world in their Aſſemblies take that ſentence which is cho-. 
{cn by the greater part 2 but becauſe that is preſumed more probable, and that 
which is ſo, oughr to be followed ; and why it onght not to be fo in matters 
of our ſoul is not eafily to be told, unleſs our conſcience may be governed by 
will rather then by our or that the intereſt of ſouls is wholly inconſiderable. 


| . It is alſo imprudent : A man that beleeves a leſs probable, is light of 
hearr, he is incurious of his danger, and does not uſe thoſe means in ordeggo his 
great end which himſelf judges rhe moſt reaſonable, efteRive, and expedient. 


He docs as Rehoboams did, who' rejeted the wiſer counſel of the Seniors, and 
O 2 choſe 
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| F 
— choſethe [cſs likely ſentence of the young Gallants, and does againſt the ad- 
vice of all thoſe rules which are preſcrib'd us 1n prudent choice ; and if no 
man ever adviſed another to choole that which 1s leſs reaſonable, he that does 
(> Cos againſt the wildome ard the intereſt of all the wiſe men in the world, 


Cy ——_—_ 


6. 4. Afcer all this ir is not honeſt to doe it. For in two probables onely one 
of them is true, and which that is, he can oncly rake the beſt way of the belt 
-erfon 10 finde out; and it is impoſſible he ſhould beleeve that which to him 
\cems I likely, ro be the more likely ; and therctore fo farre as 15 in him he 

chooſes that which is falſe, and voluntanly abuſes his conſcience, witch, b:- 

fides the folly of it, 1s allo criminal and malicious. 


7, This dorine thus delivered was the opinion of the ancient Caſuiſts, An- 
relus, Sylveſter, Cordubenſts, Cajetan, and ſome others z but fiercely oppoſed 
by the later, who are bald and confident to ſay that their opinion 1s the com- 
mon and mo1e received, and it relics upon theſe reaſons; 


% 1. Becauſe if it were unlawful to follow the leſs probable and to leave 
the orcater, It is becauſe there is danger in ſo doing, and no man ought to ex- 
zoſc himſelf ro a danger of finning : but this pretence is nothing ; tor by the 
conſent of all ſides it 15 lawful to follow the mpre probable though it beleſs (ate; 
and therctorc all danger ot {inning ts nor under pain of {1a to be avoided. 


9- 2. The people are not ticd to greater ſeverity in their praQtices, then the 
DoRors are in their Sermons and diſcourſes, nor yer fo much; becauſe in 
theſe an error 1s an evil principle, and apr to be of m'{chievous cficdt and difle- 
mination, whereas an error in practice, becauſe it is fingular and circumſtan- 
riate, is alſo perſonal and limited. Bur the Doors may lawfully teach an opi- 
nion lels probable if they be moved to 1; by the authority of ſome more cmi- 
neat perſon. 

1 >, 3- Ic is confel:d to be Tawful to follow the opinion that is more pro- 
bable, but that it is Jawful to leave the more probable and to follow the les 
(ſay they) 15 the more common and received opinion, and theftfore alſo more 
probable; and therctore this opinion may be choſen and purſued, and then 
becaule we miy tollow that opinion which is were probable,we may tollow that 
which is leſs, becauſe itis more probable that we may, 


Theſe ObjeRions I anſwer : 

1. T7. Thatthedanger of (inning is not the onely reaſon why we may not 
tollow the lels probable opinion; tor it is nor always unlawful ro expoſe our 
(elves to a danger of finning, for ſometimes it is neceſſary that we endure a 
noble trial, and reſiſt openly, and oppoſe 2n enemy, wh ch cannot be done 
without danger, bur is often w.thout fin ; but co leave the more probable for 
rhe lcls is not onely a danger of inning, but a (in direRly, and beyond a dan- 
ger; and if it were not more then a meer danger, it could nor be a fin. For 

belides rhar this hath danger, it is a moſt unreaſonable, and a moſt unnatural 

thing, againſt the deſigns of God, and the proper cffeas of reaſon. But be- 

[10es, this way of arguing is neither good in Log'ck nor in Conſcience. He that 

can anſryer one of my arguments, does not preſently ovetthrow my propoſi- 

tion Wand it is not ſafe to venture upon an action, becauſe the contrary relies 
upon one weak legge, But then as to the inſtance in this argument, I anſwer, 

He that follows the more probable, though it be leſs ſafe, does- not expoſe 


himſelf 
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bimſelf ro any danger at all of ſinning, becauſe though he does not follow his 
greateſt tears, yet he foilows his greateſt reaſon, and in that he is ſometimes {a- 
teſt though he percciv:sit not: However, there 1s inthis caſe no danger thar 
iS imputable to the man that follows the beſt reaſon he hath. Bur this excuſes 
not him who follows that which ſeems to him to have in it leſs reaſon; for 
unleſs it be by ſome other intervening accident which may alter the cafe (of 
which I ſhall afterwards give account) the leſs probable opinion hath in ir 
a dire danger, and therefore to choole it, is ordinarily agaiaſt charity, ana 
in ſome degree againſt conſcience 1t ſelf, 

EI 2. To theſecond I anſwer, That both DoRtars and the People, though 
they may ſafely follow the leſs probable opinion, yer they may never directly 
follow 4 leſs probable Conſcience : that is, though a probable opinion is a ſuth- 
cient guide of conſcience, and it is ſufficient both for publication and for pra- 
&ice that it is ſo; and therefore that we are not ſtrictly tied to make a curious 
ſearch into the two probables which excels others in the degrees of reaſon, 
leſt there ſhould ariſe eternal ſcruples, perpetual reſtleſneſs and diſlatisfation 
in the minds of men ; yet when ot two probablcs there is an aCtual perſwation 
that this is more, and that is leſs, neither may the DoRors teach, nor any man 
follow the leſs, becauſe here it is not the better opinion, but the better con{cience 
that is deſpiſed. Ir may happen that what I beleeve more probable, is indeed 
leſs; and therefore it muſt be admitred to be late to follow the leſs probable 
opinion, if it happen to ſtand on the faireſt {1de of conſcience, that 15, thar ir 
be better thought of then ir deſerves ; but tor the {ame reaſon 1t 18 allo cer-- 
cain that we muſt follow that which we think the more probable opinion, 
whether it be ſo or no, becauſe this is to be done, not, for the opinion, but for 
conſcience ſake. And whereas itis ſaid in the ObjeMon, chat a Doctor may 
lawfully teach an opinion leſs probable, if he be mov'd toit by the authoriry 
of ſome more eminent perſon, that 1s as much as to ſay, when the opinion 
which intrinſecally, or ar leaſt in his private judgement ſeems leſs probable, 

becomes extrinſecally the more probable,he may follow either,of which in this 

Chapter I am yet to give a more particular account; but it no way rifles the 
preſent doftrine. Onely this I adde, If it were lawful and ſafe to tollow the 
leſs probable opinion, and reject the greater, then in ſuch queſtions which ate 
onely determined by authority. and ſentences ot wile men, it were lawtul to 
choole any thing that any one of them permits, and every probable Doctor 
-. may reſcind all the Laws in Chriſtendome, and expound all the precepts 
ot the Goſpel in eaſy ſenſes, and change diſcipline into liberty, and contound 
intereſts, and arm Rebels againſt their Princes, and flocks again(t their Shep- 
herds and Prelates, and ſet up Altar againſt Altar, and mingle all things ſacred 
and profane, Becauſe if any one ſays it is lawtul, all that havea minde to doe 
[> cvil things may chooſe him for their guide, and his opinion for their warranty. 


| TH 3. Tothe third, I anſwer, that the opinion which is more common 1s not 
always the more probable, for it may be talle and heretical; and if ar any times 
it {cems more probable, it is becauſe men underſtand litile or nothing of ir, 
3ut thenifir were ſo, yet this opinion which is lately raught by the modery 
Calſuiſts, is not thermore common, ſimply and abſolutely ; it was once the leis 
common, and whether it be ſo now or no, it is hard to tell ; but admit it be lo, 
yet the community and popularity of opinion is but a degree of extrin{ccal 
probability, and is apt to perſwade onely in the deſtitution of other arguments, 
which becauſe they are not wanting in this queſtion, the trick in the objection 
£ appeats trifling, 
© O 3  Rurz 
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”R-. Of the Probable, Boos]. 


RULE 6. 


When two opinions ſcem equally probable, the laſt 
determination 1s to be made by accidents,circum- 
ſtances, and collateral inducements, 


N the matter of this Rule it is variouſly diſputed ; ſome affirming that the 
arr "he muſt for ever remain ſuſpended, and the action wholly omit- 
ted, as in the Caſe of a doubting Conſcience, S Others oive leave to chooſe El- 
ther part, as a man pleaſe, making the Will to determine the Underſtanding. 


The firſt cannot be true, becauſe while they both ſeem equally conſonant 
to reaſon, it cannot be diſhoneſt ro chooſe that which to me ſeems reaſonable , 
and therefore the underſtanding may choole practically. They are like two 
chings equally good, which alike move the Will, and the chooſing of the one is 
not a refuſing the other, when they cannot be both enjoyed : bur like the ta- 
king one peece of gold, and letting the other that is as good alone: and the 
4&ion is determined by its own exerciſe, not by an antecedent reaſon, 

* But neither can 1t be inall caſes and queſtions that the determination can 
be totally omitted 3 as if the queſtion be whether this ought to be done, or ought 
to be ler atone, and both of them ſeem equally probable; ſo alſo if the-queſti- 
on be whether :t may be done or way be let alone : In theſe caſes it is certain one 
part muſt be choſen, tor the very ſuſpending the at is not a ſuſpending of the 
choyce, the not doing 1t 15a compliance with one of the probabilities. The 
lazy fellow in the apologue that told his Father he lay in bed in the morning, 
to hear labour and idleneſs diſpute whether it were beſt to riſe or to lie ſtil], 
though he thought their arguments equally probable, yet he did not ſuſpend 
his ac, but withour determining he put the ſentence of idleneſs in EXECULLON ; 
and ſo it muſt bein all queſtions of general inquiry concerning lawful, or an- 
lawful, neceſſary, or net neceſſary, the equal probability cannot inferre a ſuſpen- 
ſion or an equal non-compliance, 


But neither can the ſecond be truez for the Will muſt not alone be admitr- 
ted an arbitrator in this affair; tor beſides that it is of dangerous conſequence 
co choole an opinion becauſe we will, it is alſo unnatural, the Will being no 
ingredient into the aCtions of uncerſtanding, The Will may cauſe the under- 
{tanding to apply a general propoſition to a particular caſe, and produce a pra- 
Ctical judgement by thar general mcature without particular arguments in the 
queſtion apportioned to the proper matter, as I before diſcourſed. Bur when 
the underſtanding is wholly at dilpute about the properarguments of two Pro- 
pohtions, if the will interpoſes, the error that happens, if the concluſion falls on 
the wrong {1de,is without excuſe, becauſe it is choſen ; and the truth is nor ſo 
late and uſeful, becauſe ir came byan incompetent inſtrument, by that which 
was incifferent to this truth or the other. Indeed if there be no other way tO 
actermine the queſtion, the Will muſt doe ir, becauſe there is no avoiding it; 
bur if there be any other way, this muſt not be taken ; bur orcinarily there is. 


The third way therefore is this; The determination may be made by 
any thing that can be added to either fide 7 genere rations, As the ation that 


15 prepard ſtands more ready for my circumſtances; that which docs me leſs 
V10- 
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Cuar.4. | or Thinking ( onſcience. 


violence, that which is more proportionable to any of thoſe events which in 


prudence are to me conſiderable. Ir is indifferent whether Paula Romana give 
her alms to the poor of Nicepolis, or to the poor dwelling near the Monaſtery 
of Bethlehem ; but becauſe theſe dwelt nearer, and were more fitted for her 
circumſtances, this was enough to turn the ſcales and make the determination. 
It is like putting on that garment that is neareſt me, not this rather then the 
other; nor yet this becauſc I will, but this becauſe it 1s here. The uſe of this 
Rulc is, to prevent a probable conſcience to become doubrful, and yet (as much 
as may be) to avoid the interpolation of the Will in the practical judgements of 
Conlcience. | 

This Rule is to be enlarged with this addition; That if the conſcience by 
reaſon of the equal probability of two opinions (o ſtanding without any deter- 
mining and deciding circumſtances and accidents cannot decree on any fide 
ncither by intrinfecal nor extrinſecal means, that is, neither by proper argu- 
ments, nor collateral inducements, no ation ought to follow, but the caſe of 
which the queſtion is,if it can be, ought to be omitced, as 1n the caſe of a doub= 
ting conſcience, which though as I ſhewed before, cannot happen when the 
queſtion is general of /awfal or unlawful, neceſſary, or unneceſſary, yet it may hap- 
pen in particular caſes, as whether this thing be lawful, or that, whether this 
15 to be done,or the other. It may happen that neither of chem ought, and in 
the preſent ſuppoſition neither of them can; that is, if che man ſuffers his 


diipute to pals into a doubt. 


In other caſes a man may ſafely take any courſe which he finds pro- 
bable, equally diſputed, uncertain in it {elf, contrarily determined by Doctors 
diſpucing with fair arguments. For in this caſe malice 15 no ingredient ; and 
if intereſt be, it is therefore lawful, becauſe it is an extrinſecal motive, apt and 
reaſonable to be conſidered, and choſen, and purſued by fair means, if the inte- 


reſt it ſelt have no foulneſs in it. 


But of all the external motives that can have influence 1a the determina- 
tion of a ſentence betyeen two probabilities, 4 relation to prety 15 the greateſt, 
He that chooſes this becauſe it is moſt pious, chooſes his opinion out of conft- 
deration, and by the induc:ment of the love of God. That which cauſes more 
honour to God, that which happily ingages men in holy living, that which is 
the moſt charitable, and the moſt uſetul, that is to be preferred. Bur this is to 
be conducted with theſe cautions : 


1. That the diſpoſition to piety or charity be not made to conteſt an ap- 
parent truth. Ir is hugely charitable to ſome men, it it could be made true, 
to ſay that God is merciful to all finners and art all times ; and it is ten thouſand 
pitics to ſec a man made to deſpair upon his deathbed upon the conſideration of 
his paſt evil life ; bur this conſideration muſt not therefore be pretended againſt 
the indiſpenſable plain neceſſity of a holy life, ſince it is plainly revealed, thar 
withour the purſuing of peace with all men, and holine(s, no man ſhall ſec 


God. 


2. If both theprobabilities be backed and ſeconded by their proper re- 
lations to piety, to take one of them is not a competent way to determine the 
probability ; but it muſt be wholly conducted by the efficacy of its proper rea- 
ſors, or by ſome appendage in which one prevails above the other, when one 
Opinion is valued becauſe it is apt to make men fear, and not to be preſumptu- 


ous; and another, becauſe it is apt to make men hope, and never rodeſpair, 
the 
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the ballance is equal, and muſt be turned by neither of theſe. Scotrs and Du. 
randus, Gabriel and Almain, Medina and ſome few others taught, T har the dearh 
of Chriſt did not make ſatisfaRion to God for the ſins of the whole world, by 
the way of perfe& and exact juſtice,but by Gods gractous acceptance of it, and 
(ipulation for 1t. This opinion does indeed advance the honour of Gods mercy, 
but the contrary adyances the dignity of Chriſts ſuffering ; and therefore ir 
muſt be diſputed and determined by ſome other inſtruments of perſivaſion. 
God the Father is on one ſide, and God the Son on the other, and though 
he who honours one, honours both, yer he that preferres one may ſeem 


alſo to diſparage both. 


3. The relation to piety, and the advantages which come to it by the 
opinion muſt not be phantaſtick, and relying upon a weak opinion and 
tond per{waſion. but upon true reaſon, or real effects. Ic 1s a common opinion 
among the Ancients, that A»zathe Mother of the bleſſed Virgin Mother of 
God had bcen married to three husbands ſucceffively , and that the bleſſed 
Virgin was the iccond wite of Foſeph x they who think that the ſecond and third 
ma:1lages ate les patedt then the firſt, think it more pious to embrace the 
other opinions, v1=.that Anna was married to none but Foachim, and that 
Foſeph was onely married to the holy Virgin Mary : Bur becauſe this is to take 
meaſures of things which God hath not given us, and to reckon purities and 
impurities by their own fancies, not by reaſon and revelation from God, there- 
tore this phantaſtick relation to piety is not weight enough to carry the que- 
ſton along with it. 

In other caſes the Rule holds : And by theſe meaſures our conſcience can 
be ſupported ina ſtorm, and be nouriſhed and feaſted every day, viz. if we 
take care; RS 

7, That we avoid every thing that we know to be a fin, whether it be re- 
proached by its natural impurity and unreaſonablene(s, or without any-note of 
turpicude it be directly reſtrained by a Lav. 

2. That we fly cvery appearance of evil, or likenels of fin. 1 Theſſal.q.22. 

3- That we fly every occaſion, or danger of fin, Maith.26.58, 69, 70. and 
I Cor.7.5. 

4. That we avoid all ſociety, or communication with fin, or eIVINE COUN® 
tenance, and maintenance to it. By theſe nicalures and analogies it we litnit our 
Caics of Conſcience, we cannot be abuſed into danger and diſhonour. 
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Rutns 7. 


It is,not lawful to change our practical ſentence 
about the ſame object, while the ſame probability 
remains. 


AMa may change his opinion as he ſees cauſe, or alter the praRtice upon 
a new emergent reaſon ; but when all things are equal without and withia, 
a Change is not to be made by the man, except it be in ſuch caſes in which »o 
law, or vow, Or duty, Or the intereſt of a third 1s concerned ; thats, unleſs the 
actions be indifferent in themſelves, or innocent in their circumſtances, and fo 
nor properly conſiderable in the fears of conſcience, in which caſes a mans li- 
berty is not 10 be prejudiced, 
This 


Caar.4. or 'Þ hinking ( onſctence. 
This ſtating of the Rule does intimate the proper reaſons of it, as appears 
in the following inſtances ; Juana Prieſt of Meſ5s114 having faſted upon the 
Veſpers of a Holy day, rowards the m:1ddle of the night hath a great defire to 
cat fleſh; he dwelling by the great Church, obſerved that the Clocks in the 
Neighbourhood differed half an hour: He watches the fir!t Clock that firuck 
midnight, and as ſoon as it had founded, he eat his meat, becauſe then he con 
cluded that the Eccleliaſtical faſting day was expired, and that therefore ir was 
then lawful by the Laws of his Church to eat fleſh, But being to conſecrate 
the bleſſed Euchariſt the next morning, and obliged toa natural falt before the 
cclebration of the holy Sacrament, he chang d his computation, and reckon'd 
the day to begin by the later Clock ; fo that the firſt day ended half an hour 
betore the next day began, and he broke his faſt becauſe the Eve was paſt, and 
yet he accounted thar he was faſting,becauſe the Holy day was not begun. This 
w:5 to cozen the Law, and if it be tranſlated ro .more material inſtances, the 
evil of it will be more apparent. but in this, the unreaſonablenels is as viſible. 
* The like is the caſe of a Gentleman living in the Neighbourhood of Rome. 
Baptiſta Colonna happened to be in Rowe on the three and twentieth of Auguſt, 
which 1s uſually the Eve of S. Bartholomew, but there it is kept on the twenty 
fourth day ; he refuſed to faſt onthe ordinary day of the Vigils as he uſcd to 
doe, becauſe in Rome where he then was, the cuſtome was otherwiſe ; he cat 
his meals, and reſolved to keep it the nexr day, but on the morroiy being very 
hungry and deſirous of fleſh, he chang'd his ſentence, and went out of «Rome 
to the Neighbourhood, and kept the feaſt of S. Bartholomew without the 
Eves. This is co elude the duty, and to run away from the ſeverity of the Laiy, 
by trifling with the letter. 


If the Caſe be not complicated with a Lay, yet it 15 often infolded with 
the intereſt of a third Perſon, and then is nor to be changed, but remains in- 
variable. Mevizs promiſed to Sertorizs to give hima ſervant, either Ephodius 
or Taranta, but reſolves to give him Tarantaz immediately atrer the reſolution 
Ephoains dies, and Mevins tels his triend he is disobliged, becauſe he hath bur 
one, and reſolyes not to part with Tarazta, and ir was in his liberty to give him 
either, and becauſe he will not aſſign his part in this, it is wholly loſt in the 
other ; but this is unfriendly and unjuſt. To this ſort of inſtance is to be redu- 
ced a caution againſt fraudulency in the matter of Vows. 


Vitelleſcus vows to faſt upon the laſt of February, but changing his minde, 
belceves he may commute his Faſting for Alms; he reſolves to break his faſt 
and togive a ducket to the poor. Burt when he had new dined, he diſcourſes 
the queſtion again, and thinks it unlawful rocommute, and that he is bound to 
pay his vow in kinde ; but the faſt is broken, and yer if he refuſes upon this 
new inqueſt to pay his commuration, he is a deceiver of his own ſoul. For in 
the preſent caſe, it ro commute were not lawful, yer it is certain he is not dif- 
obliged ; and therefore he is to pay his commutation, becauſe ir was decreed 
mn the time of a probable conſcience ; and not being in it ſelf unlawful, though 
it be now ſuppoſed to be inſufficient, yer ir is to be accounted for, upon the 
ſtock of the firſt reſolution of the conſcience, becaule the ſtate of things is 
not intire; and advantages are not to be taken againſt Religion from the ac- 
count and ſtock of our errors or deluſions ; and if after this, the conſcience 
be not at reſt, it15 to be quieted Dy ather aRions of repentance and amends. 
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OUutſte 

UT ix to be inquired, Whether a man may to ſeveral perſors, to 
D;rve diſtin ends, in themſelves lawful and honeſt, diſcourſe of and per- 
(wade both the parts of a probability refpectively © 7114 woos Oreſtilla for 
his wife ; ſhe being fickly,and fearful leſt ſhe ſhall have no child ren,declines it 
he to perſyyade her, tells her 1t 1s very likely the will, and that it will care her 
indiſpoſition. Bur the intereſt of 7iti#s is to have no children, as being already 
well itored, and therefore 1s diflwaded by them that have power over him,nos 
to marry Oreſtilla. He to anſwer their importuniry tells them, it is very likely 
oreſtilla will be barren, and upon thar account he marries her becauſe ſhe is 
lickly, and unlikely to become a Mother, The Queſtion is, Whether this be 
lawful 2 

L anſwer, 1. It hebe aQually perſwaded of that part of the probability 
when he urges ir, and be changed inro the other when he perſwades the other, 
there is noqueltion bur it is as lawful to ſay both as one ; tor they are ſingle 
aſfirmatives or negatives, and the time is bur accidental to his perſwaſion ; yc- 
ſterday this, and to morrow its contrary are alike, while in both or each of 
them his perſwafion is hearty and {incere. 


2. If Titizs urges both parts ſeverally, and yet remains aRually per- 
ſwaded but of one of them,he may urge them as probable in themſelves, diſpu- 
table, .and of indifferent argument and inducement, for ſo they are. Bur, 


3- He muſt not imprint them by the efficacy of his own authority and 
opinion, nor ſpeak that as certain which is at moſt but probable, and to him 
ſeems falſe; tor ſo to doe 1s againſt ingenuity and Chriſtian ſincerity, it is ro 
make a lie put on the face of truth and become a crafr it is not honeſt nor 
noble, nor agreeing to the ſpirit of a Chriſtian, and is a direct deception on one 
tide, and an indirect proſecution of a laytul end. 
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Rutrs .8. 
An opinion relying upon very {lender probability 1s 
not to be followed, except in the caſes of great ne- 
cels1ty, or great charity. 


HAT it is not ordinarily to be followed is therefore certain, becauſe it 

cannot be ſuppoſed, but that its contraciRory hath greater probability, 
and either he that tollowg this trifle 1s light of beleef, or unreaſonable in his 
Choice, or his reaſon is to him, bur as eyes to an Owl or Fart, half- ſighted and 
umperfe&t z and at the beſt,no fic motive to the Will. And if it could be law- 
tul to follow every degree of probability, it were perfeRly in any mans choice 
to do, almoſt what he pleaſcd, eſpecially if he meets with an ill counſellor and 
a witty advocate. For at this rate all marriages may be diſſolyed, all vices ex- 
culed upon pretence of ſome little probable neceſſity ; and drunkenneſs will 
be entertained as Phyfick, and fornication as a thing allowed by ſome vicious 
perſons whoſe wit is better thentheir manners ; and all books of Conſcience 
ſhall become patrons or indices of fins, and teach men what they pretend 


_ againſt, and there ſhall be no ſuch thing as checks of Conſcience, becauſe tew men 


fin 
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{in wichout ſome excule, and it were no excule unlels it were mingled wich 
ſome little probabi liciess and there were tn very many Cales, no rule for con- 
ſcience bur a witty inventer of prerty little induccments, . whi ch rather then a 
man {hall wan:, his enemy wil ſupply co him our of his magazine of falla- 
C12. 

2. But that there are ſome caſes in which it is tobe permitted is therefore 
certain, becauſe it may be neceſſary in ſome circumſtances to doe fo, -and in 
theſe caſes the forme: Lnpediments cannot intzrvene, becaule the cauſes of 
neceflity or great charity occurring bur feldome & eſtroy all power or pretence = 
of ancaſy decepti lon. Anna Whig 114 was married to her near kinſman Tho LE. 
maſo Grillo, but ſuppoſed him not to be {5 near. lt was atteryards diſcovered 
to her thar the prop n4uity was fo great that the marriage was null an {invalid : 
wh:lc this trouble was upon her, there happily comes a Cilcrect 0'd woman 
who tells her, that though ut be erue that Grillo's Farher was t {nppotcd ro have 
I1cn with her Morth er, nk that her iclt was born of that conjunct! on, Yet tie Nc 
ſeit berng private to the tranſact on did put ano: her woman into ttie place of 
Aarrana's Mother, an that her Mother was allo deceived in the {ame man- 
ner; and though they chought they enjoyed each other, yet they were both: 
cozened into more chaſt embraces, Nov upon this the queition ariſes, whie- 
| ther or no 1mrrane may ſatcly rely upon fo fl ght a teſtimony as the laying 12 

of this woman, ia a matter of ſo great difficulty and concernment. Here the 
| caſe is favour ible. Murrana 1s pallionately endeared to Gr:l/o, and belides her 
love hatt; a tender conlcience, and it her marriage be ſepara: ed, dics at both 
en:is of the evil, both for the evil COMJunct on, and tor the (1d ieparation. This 
therefore is to be preſumed ſecurity enough tor ker to continue in her ſtate. 


2 Like toth's is that of a woman in Breſcia. Her husband had been con- 
tracted to a woman of Panorme, Per verba ar praeſenttz, ſhe taking her pleaſure 
upon the Sea, is with her company (urprited by a Turks man of Ware, and 
1s reported, fir{t to have been dcfloured, and then kul'd, When the ſorrow for 
| this accident had boyld down, the Gentleman marries a Maid of Breſcia, and 
lives with her ſome years ; after which ſhe hears that his firſt Spouſe was nor 
kill'd, but altve arid in ſorrow in the Ile of Malta, and therefore thit her ſelf 
lir'd ina ſtate of adultery, becauſe not (he, but che woman in Malta was the 
true wife to her husband. In this agony of {pirit a Mariner comes to her houſe 
| and ſecretly tells her, that this woman was indeed at Malta, but lately dead, and 
li ſo the impediment was removed. The queſtion now ariſes, whether upon the 
! taking away this impediment, it be required that the perſc ns already engaged 
ſhould contract anew That a new contract is neceſſary, is univerſally belec- 
ved, and isalmoſt certain (as in its proper place will be made to appear) for 
| 2 n contrary opinions affirm'd butby a very tew, and relies but upon trifling 
motlves, requiring onely the content of either of the parties as ſnthicient for 
renewing of the contra. But this being but a ſlender probabil:cy oughr nor 
to govern her; ſhe muſt contra anew by the conſent of her husband as well 
as by her own a&. Bur now the difficulty ariſes; for her husband is a vicious 
man, and hates her,,and is weary of her, and w iſhes her dead - and if ſhe diſco- 
ver theim 2ec1ment of their marriage, and chat it is now taken away, and there- 
fore requires him to recontract himſclt, that the marriage which was innocenily 
begun, may be firm in the progreſſion, and legally valid, and in conſcience ; the 
hath great reaſon ro beleeve that he will take ad vantage of it, and refuſe to 
Jjoyn tn anew contract, In this caſe therefore, becauſe it is neceſſary ſhe ſhould 


ſome way or other be releceved, it 1s lawful for her to follow that little pro- 
bability 
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b bility of opinion which ſays, that the conſent of one is ſufticient for the re- 
nova ion of the contract. And 1a this caſe all the tormer INCONVENLeNCES Men- 
toned betere Coz ceale : and this is a Caſe of favour, Ty behalf of an innocent 
marrizoc, and :n favour of the legitimarion of children, and will prevent much 
ev:ito them b th. So that altnongh this cale hath but feiy Cegrees of probabi- 
Iicy from 17S Proper and ntiinlecal cauſes, yet by extrinſecal ang Collateral 
appendages it is grown favourable, and charitabl-, and reaſonable : 1t is almoſt 
neccNuy, and therefore hath more then che lirtle probabilities of its own ac- 
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COUNT, : > 
One caſe more happens in which a ſmall probabiliry may be purſued, 4//z, 


when the unde: ſtanding hath rot rime to conſider deep'y, and handle the que- 
ſton on all ſides, then that which firſt offcrs it telf, though but mean and weak, 
yet if it be not aguinſt a ſtrange argument at the ſame time preſented, it may 
{uffice to determine the ation; for in caſe the determinaiton prove to be on 
the wiong fide, yet the ignorance Is 7yvoluntary and wnchoſen. 


Theſe Rulcs are concerning a Conſcience that is probable by zntrinſecal mo- 
tives, thatis, by reaſon, whe: her the reaton be direft or collateral. Bur 
becauſe the conſcience 1s allo probably moved in very many calcs, by . 
Autherity, which is an cxtrin{ecai motive, this is alſo to be guided and 
conducted, 


Rut=s 9, 


Multitude of Authors 1s not eyer the moſt probable 
ducement, nor doth 1t 1n all caſes make a ſafe and 
probable Conſcience. 


; FOllowng a mu!titude is ſometimes like the grazing or running of an heard, 
Non quo eundum *, ſed quo itur, not where men ought bur where they uſe 
rog0e: and therefore Fuſtinian in compiling of the body of the Romane 
Laws, rook that which was moſt realonable,not that which was moſt followed; 
[. p. ver. Ted $14 negne ex multitudine Authorum quod melits equirs eft judicabile : cum 
iz poſurt untus forjan, Ou deter ior s ſententia multos & majores aliqua im parte ſuperare, 
vuccri1o, The fentence of one, and of a meaner man may lometiines outweigh the ſay- 
ings of a multitude of greater perions. Nam teſtibus ſe, non teſtimonics credity- 
rum reſcripſit Imperator, Somerimes one wirnels 1s better then twenty teſtimo- 
nics z that 15,6ne man,good and pious, prudent and disintere(s'd,can give a ſurer 
Cn Nx. {entence then many men more crafty, and leſs honeſt. And in the Nicene 
©" «43 Council when the Biſhops were purpoſing to diſſolve the Prieſts marriages, 
WII, Paphnutius did not follow the common vore, but gave them.good reaſon for 
his ſingle opinion, and they all followed him. This Rule is true, and to be 

practiſed in the following cales : 


2 1. When againſt the common opinion there is a ſtrong, or a very probable 
reaſon, thenthe common opinion is nor the more p:obable, Becauſe a reaſon 
1s an intrinlecal, proper and apportioned motive to the conſcience. but humane 
au.hority, or citation of conſenting Authors is but anextrinſecal, accidental 

REN: and preſumptive injucement, and a mcere ſuppletory in the deſtirurion of rea- 
'aP,v5; 042. lon; and theretore Socrates ſaid, Yeritatem in diſputando, non ex tefte aliquo, ſed 
ex 
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ex argumcnto «ſe ponderandam; Truth is to be weighed by argument not by 
reſtimony, and it is never otherwiſe but when men are ruled by prejudice, or 
want reaſon to rule them in that particular. Tartum optnio prejudicata poterat, 
ut etiam (ine ratione valeret authorit.zs, (aid Cicero. And this is to be extended to 
all forts of Authors that are not Canonical, or Divine. Meum propoſitum efl 
antiquos legere, probare ſingula, retinere 044 bona ſunt, &F a fide Eccleſieg Catholics 
0p recedere,{aid S, Hierom, My purpoleis to read the Fathers,to try all things, 
ro retain that onely wh.ch1is good, and never to depart from the taith of the 
Catholick Church, that is, from the Creeds, which all Chriſtendome protel- 
ſes. And at another time when himſelt ask'd leave, in diſcourſe with S. Auſtin, Vide Libe.c; 
Patiarss me cum talibus errare, Suffer me to goe along with ſuch Freat men, 5 i ophel, 

though to an error, it would not be permitted, but realon was choſen and the 1 why Vo: 
authority negleRed. And this courle all men have followed when they pleaſed, vige ees Peres 


and knew they might and ought. 
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2, When the multitude of Doctors are reducible to a ſingle, or an incon- 
{iderable principle and beginning. Thus an opinion entertained by a whole ta- - 
mily and order of Clerks, while they either generally doe follow, or think thew- 
ſelves bound to follow the leading man in their own order, 1s to be reckoned 
bur as a ſingie opinion. The Millenary opinion was driven to a head in Papiae ; 
the condemning unbaptized infants, in S. A»ſtia, or S. Ambreſe; and therefore 
their numerous followers are not to be reckoned into the account. For if they 
that follow conſider ir not, the caſe 1s evident, it they doe, then their reaſons 
areto be iveighed, not their authouity. 
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3. When it is notorious that there is, or may be a deception in that num- 
ber, by reaſon of ſome evil ingredient in the production of the opinion ; as it 
it be certain that the opinion was taken up becaule it ſerves an intereſt, the 
ſame men having bcen on the other fide when their intereſt was there. That it 
is lawful to pur hereticks, or diſagreeing perſons to death, is generally taught 
by the followers of Calvinand Beza where they doe prevail : and yet no man 
that lives underthem hath warrant to rely upon their authority in this queſti- 
on, becauſe it is onely where and when they have power, themſelves having 
ſpoken againſt it in, the days of their minority and under perſecution. Under 
the ſame conſideration it is, if there be any other reaſon againſt the men, not 
relating to their manners, but to their manner of entring or continuing in the 
perſwaſton, >: 

4- But when theſe cautions are provided for, the multitude of Authors 
hath a preſumptive authority, that is, when there is no reaſon againſt the thing, 
nor againſt the men, we may preſume upon the multitude of learned men 2» 
their proper faculty, that what they teach is good and innocent, and we may * 
proceed to ation accordingly. It can never make a Conſcience ſure, but it 
may be #»nocent, becauſe it is probable; but he that relies upon authority alone 
15 governed by chance. Becaule, if the wore be againſt him, he is prejudic'd by 
multitude ; if the fewer be againſt him, yet they may be the wiſeſt : and whe- 
ther they be or not, yet a tooth-drawer may ſometimes ſpeak a better reaſon ; 
and one may carry it againſt multitudes, and neither one nor the other can juſtly 
induce a belcef unleſs they have conſidered all things; and if I can tell who 
hath done ſo, I am my ſelf as well able to anſwer as they : for he that can 
judge who ſpeaks beſt reaſon, or who is moſt fit to be truſted in the particular, 
mult be able in himſelf to conſider the particulars by which that judgement is 
to be made; if he can and does, he hath reaſon within him, and needs not oo 
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Book 1. 
wc anhorigy alone If he cant, then heis governed by chance, and muſt 
ein the 29S HY Cr 17 the Wrong 2ccording as it happens. For th many Cales 

OG ye many acvocates 2nd abettors, and no man can tell wao hath 
( 4n1 each {te [1s that thicir opiMon 15 the moſt commonly received. In 
rin is a Law that any man may kill his Father if he be baniſhed , ſome 
he ilfoiobelavinl where ſuch a Law is in force, and they affirm this to 
rhe ommon opinion. Fils Clarins fays that 1t is the common opinion, 
that 00u2h there be ſuch a [ aw, yet that it 1s unlawtul ro doe it. It 15 com- 
monly athrmed that itis lawful for ſuch a banithed perſon to detend himielf, 
nd if he canin [is own detence to kill the invader. It is aifo a common opi- 
07 tht this is as unlawtul 2s tora condemn'd man to kill Is Executioner, 
becauſe no Warre can be jult on both tides. Ir is very commonly taught, that 
tis lawtul by fraud. by ſurpriſe, by treaſon, to fly the Banditi, Its allo very 
commonly taught that this 's abſolutely unlawful. * Sometimes that which 
was the common opinion an age agoe, is now rarely maintained but by a few 
Perſons, It was a common optnion 12 Tertalltans time, that the fouls Ceparted 
16 in outer Courts expecting the revelation of the day of the Lord; 1n the 
time of P. Leo, and /cnerable Bede, and after, it was a common opinton iha: they 
were taken intothe inner Con: ts of heaven. * Sometimes the place diveriifics 
the 6pin.on.” In Gorman 1 and France, the Remanijts worthip tie Crols with a 
religious wo: thip of the loweſt kinde of their own cd1ſinion ; but in Spaiy 
they i orfhip it witi thee which they call 2@-ps:a, or the higheit Kindes and 
this is commonly done inthe feveral Countries reſpectively. When ti1is, or 
iy thing Ie this ſhall hapyen, unleſs by reaſon men be determined, they may 
Gravy 1045 tor their opinion. But fince the better part 15 not always the greater, 
it is lett tome ro chooſe which T will; and it 1s ten to one but I call the men of 
may Own CON muiion Or My Cy. 2cquaintance, The beſt ; and it is certain I can- 
nur juege of thoſe with whom I doe not converſe, 
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For theſe and many other concurrent cauſes. the proceeding is inartificial 
and caluzi, anc kit o1tead the ignorant, bur not the learned : and concerning 
te ipnorant he can fo little $k1il ro chooſe his authority, that he muſt lie un- 
der that waere he Gyyels, and where his fortune hath placed him, Tt he goes 
any whither elle he hath no excule, becauie he hith no ſufficient inducement ; 
and where 2 man cannot goe alone, it is beſt for him to far ſtill where Gods 
providence hath placed him, and follow the Guides provided by the Lays of 
his Country wire he was born, or gohers he lives : 
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Tus is the moſt proper way toconduR the ignorant in their caſes of con- 
(cience in which themſelves have no kill, They muſt heleeve one, and if they 
have a better way to proceed, let them purſue it : if they have nor, this is cer- 
tainly (afe, becaule it is their beſtz and no man is tied to makeule of better 
then he hath. Andif they could fall into error, yet It could notbe imp4tcd 
ta them with juſtice, while bo»4 fide they fall into hereſy, and are honeſtly be- 
t:ayed. This onely is to be addcd: 


They muſt make it as good as they can by inquiry (according to their cir- 
cumſtances, opportunities. and poſſibilities) and by prayets, and by innocent 
and honeſt purpoſes. for thele onely will ſecure our way, by means of Gods 
Provi- 
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providing. In this caſe there is no irregularity, becauſe ic is the beſt obedience 
which can be expreſſed by (ibordinate and weak underſtandings, and there 15 


in itno danger, becauſe the piety, and the prayers of rhe man will obtain Gods 
bleſſing upon his innocent well meaning ſoul. Ic was well ſaid of Heſrod, 
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Hes the beſt and wiſeſt man who in himſelt knows what he ought to doe, dif- 
cerning what is beſt, and ſeeing unto the end of things. He alſo is good, who 
obeys the ſayings of wiſe men, that counſel well z but he isa fool who not be- 
ing able to adviſe or determine himſelf, retuſes tro be conducted by others. 
Here onely are the evils to be' complaineg of. 


In ſome places there are a great many articles put into their publick con- 
feſhons, and a great many teachers of unneceſſary propofitions, and a great 
many idle and impertineat guides, who multiply queſtions leſt themiclves 
ſhould ſeem uſeleſs ; and amongſt men, there are many orders, and families, 
and ſocieties, all which are deſirous ro advance themſelves, and to get diſciples 
and reputation; and on the other fide, there are very many that are idie, and 
yther willing to truſt others,then to be troubled themſelves; and many chooſe 
Teachers for intereſt, and ſome have mens perſors in admiration becauſe of ad- 
vantage; and Piinces have deſigns of State, and they would have Religion 
miniſter to them, and there are a great many Eccleftaſtical Laws made, and 
ome of theſe paſs into dogmaticall propoſitions, and they teach for dottrines 
the Commandements of men; and there ate very many ſects of men, and confi- 
dent fools, who uſe to overvyalue their trifles, and teach them for neceſlary 
truths, and in all this incertainty of things, men are 1n the dark, and Religion 
is become an art of wrangling ; and the writers of Controverſies are of:entunes 
abuſed themſclves,and oftner doe abuſe others ; and therefore men are taught 
certain little rulcs to grope by, and walk in Seas and upon Rocks. But the 
things themſelves are oftentimes ſo indifferent, and the reaſons of either fide {0 
none at all, or ſo inconſiderable,that it comes to pals that the teſtimony of Do- 
Qaors is the guide that men choole ( vs they liſt) ro follow 5 who becaule they 
reach contrary things, cannot be followed by their authority, and for reaſon, 
ſometimes themſelves have none, ſometimes their diſciples have not leiſure to 
examine them, or judgement to diſcern them. 


weſt. 
Ere Se is to be inquired, How ſhall the ignorant and vulgar people 
proceed in ſuch caſes where their Teachets are divided * 
1. I anſwer, that in moſt caſes i is beſt for them to let them alone, and 
let them be divided ſtill, and to follow them in thoſe things where they doe 


agree; bur if it bein ſuch caſes where they muſt declare or a& on one fide, let 
them take thar which they think ro be the ſafeſt, or the moſt pious, the moſt chari- 
table, and the moſt uſeful; that ſo by collateral conſiderations they may deter- 


mine that which by the authority ſeems equal and indeterminable. 


The collateral conſiderations are commonly theſe - 
I. That whichis more agrecable to the.letter of Scripture, 
2. That which does moſt agree with the purpoſe and delfign of it. 


"I 3. That 
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and agrecing with his Attributes. 

8 That which is more holy. 

9. That which gives leaſt confidence to {tn and linners, 

1 0. That which is moſt charitable to others. 

11. That which will give leaſt offence. 
12. And (indefticution of all things elſe) that which is moſt uſeful to cur 
ſelves. All theſe are good conliderations, and ſome of them intervene in moſt 
caſes, and can be conſidered by molt men. Bur where nothing of theſe can 
be interwoven in the ſentence, bus that the auchority of the Teacher 1s the 
onely thing that can be coahdered, the following meaſures are to be added. 


11, 2. The authority of one man wiſe and good, thatis, who is generally fo 
reputed, is a probable argument, and a ſufficient guide to ignorant perion 
in doubtful matters, whete therc 1s no clear or known revelation to the con- 
trary. When it's his beſt, thereis no diſputing whether it be good or no; 
onely in this caſe, heis ſo tarre to ſuſpend his conſent, till his guide hath con- 
{idered, or anſwered del:berately ; for it his guide vomir our anſ(ivers, it is ber- 
rer to retule it, till it be digeſted better. This hath been highly abuſed in 
ſome places, and'permiſhons have been given or taken to doe acts of vile im- 
viety, or horrible danger, where by intereſt they were per{waded, and being 
defirous for ſome pretence to legitimate the act,or to invite their conicience to 
ir, they have been content with the opinton of one probable Door. Such 
was he whole teſtimony being required in a matter of right concerning h's 
College, {wore to a thing as of his certain knowlege, of zyhich he had no ccr- 
rain knowledge, bur a probable conjecture ; oneiy becauſe he had read or been 
cold that one Ductor (aid it was lawful fo to dos. This is to ſuborn a ſentence 
and to betray a conlcience, tor ti:e ſenrence of one Doctor is onely a good 
or a tolerable guide, when there is no better guide for ws, and no reaſon azaini} 
275 ; that is,it is to be uſed onely when ic is the beſt, but not when it is the worſt. 


I. 3- But it divers menequally wiſe and goo ſpeak variouſly in the que- 
ſtion, and thr the inquirer cannot be indifferent ro both, bur muſt reſolve 
upon one, he15 tuſt to follow his Pariſh Prieſt, rather then a ſtranger in the 
aiticte, who 1s equal 1n all things elſe; his own Confclor, his own Bihop, or 
the Laws and Cuitoms of his own Country : becauſe next to reaſon, comes 
n place that which in order of things is next to it; that is, the proper ad- 
Vautages of the man, that is, learning and piety; and next to them ſucceed 
the accidental advantages of the man, thatis, his authority and legal prehe- 
minexce. There 15 no other reaſon for theſe things, but thar which is 1n the 


proper and natural order of things : This is the natural method of perſwa- 
lion arred? and indirect. 
73. 4: Whereir can certainly be told that it is the more common, there the 
es meg the opinion hath the ag vantage, and is 1n the ſame circumſtan- 
cs 1 to de preterred, becauſe where 1eaſon is nor clear and manifeſt, there 
We Are tO go! atter it, where it iS more juſtly to be preſumed Tx mw aA 6 
T9071 #2 49 deyoy, (2d Emripiaes, it is good when g00d things are atteſted 
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by many witneſles. O # ao: Sorel, 79m £1) pps, ſaid Ariſtotle, that which x:4,1v.10.5.: 


ſeems (o to all men, this we ſay, 1s as it ſeems; and ſo itis in proportion from 
ſome ro many, from many to all. The tumme ot all theſe things is this: 1.God 
is to be preferred before man. 2. Our own reaſon betore the ſayings of others. 
3. Many before few. 4. A few before one, 5. Our ſuperiours, or perſons in 
juſt authority over vs, before private perſons, ceters paribus. 6, Our own be- 
fore ſtrangers. 7. Wile men betore the ignorant. 8. The godly and well mea- 
ning, and well reputed, before men of indifftereac or worſe Ives. That is, they 


muſt coeas well and wiſely as they can, and no man is obliged to doe better. 


Onely this 1s to be obſerved ; 


14. 


highly neceflary it ſhould be ſearched for. Ir may be it cannot be hz, but ir 
muſt be aymed at. And therefore they (who are concerned) are not to be 
troubled and amazcd at the variety of opinions that are in the world ; There 
muſt be hereſies, thitis, ſets and differing opinions, that they who are faithful may 
be approved. Now they can be approvedin nothing but what is in their power, 
that 1s, diligence to inquire, and honeſfy in conſenting ; both which may very 
well be, and yer the map be miſtaken in his particular ſentence, ina matter 
nor ſimply neceſſary, not plainly revealed. 


. There is but one thing more that concerns his duty, and that is, that in 
| all his choices he preferre the intereſt of peace and of obedience; for it ought to 
be a very great cauſe that ſhall warrant his diſſent from the authority which is 
appointed over him. Such cauſes may be,but the unskill'd multicude (of whom 
we now treat) ſcliome finde thoſe cauſes, and ſeldome are able to judge of 
them, and therctore this Rule 1s certain. 


Whoever blows a trumpet, and makes a ſeparation from the publick, 
they who follow his authority, and know not, or underſtand not a ſufficient 
reaton for the doing it, they are highly inexcuſable upon this account, becauſe 


Thar in this caſe it is not neceſſary that truth ſhould be found, but ir is 


they following the lcſs probable authority, have no excuſe for the matter of 
their fin; and therefore if it happen to be ſch:ſme or rebellion, or diſobedience, 
or hereſy in the ſubje& matter, ic is in the very form of it, ſoimputed to the 
conſenting perſon. For though great reaſon may be ſtronger then authority, 
yet no private authority is greater then the publick. But of this I ſhall have 
turther occaſion ro Ciſcourle in its proper place. . 


Although this is the beſt, and therefore a ſufficient advice for the ignorant, 
yet for thelearncd and the wiſe, there are other conſiderations to be added. 
1. They whoareto teach others may not rely upon ſingle teſtimonies, or the ſilght 
robability of one Dottors opinion. This is true ordinarily and regularly, becauſe 
ſuch perſons are {ſuppoſed more at leiſure, more inſlruited, better able to inquire, 
and torely finally upon ſuch ſingle and weak ſupports, is #9 doe the work of the 
Lord negligently. 
2. It the opinion be probable upon the account of a more general rece- 
\ ption, and be the more common. and allowed by wiſe and good men, they who 
are learned, and are to teach others, may lawfully follow the opinion 
without examining the reaſons for which it is by thoſe wiſe men entertained. 
For the work of learning and inquiry is ſo large and of immenſe extenſion, that 
it iS impoſſible all men ſhould perteRly inquire of all things. But ſome eſpeci- 
ally attend to one thing, ſome to another z and where men have beſt —_ 
| P 3 | red, 
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red. they conlider for themſelves and for Others 00, and themſelves are help'd 
by thoſe others, in the proper matter of rheir conſideration. A mans life is to0 
ſhort, and his abilities leſs, and it may be his leiſure 1s leaſt of all, and unable ſo 
co conſider all that 1s fit to be beleeved and taught, thir it will be neceſſary 
we ſhould help one another ; and the great Teachers and Do@ors in fcyeral 1n- 


ſtances may ordinarily be relied upon without danger and inconvenience. 


3. Butif it happ*ns that by circumſtances and accidents the particular 
queſtion be drawn our into a new inquiry 3 if anew doubt ariſe, or a ſcandal 
be feared, or the diviſion of mers minds in the new inqueſt, then the reaſons 
muſt be inquired into. and the 2uthority 1s not (ufhicient. 

x. Becauſe the authority is by the new doubr made leſs probable, an 1s 
part of the queſtion, and theretore ought not to be preſumed right in its owa 
caſe, | 

2. Becauſe the dury of Te:ch:rs is by this accident determined to th's ſpe. 
ciall inquiry, and call'd from their unactive reſt, and implicit beleet ; becauſe 
the inquirers upon this new account will be determined by nothing but by thar 
reaſon that ſhall pretend ſtrongeſt ; and therefore they who are thus call'd up- 
on. can no other ways give anſwer to them that ask, It was the univerſal doctrine 
of the Church of God tor many ages, even for fourteen Centuries of years, 
that Epiſcopacy of Divine, or Apoſtolical inſtitution : It was a ſufficient war- 
ranty tor a Pariſh Prieſt to teach that doctrine to his Pariſhioners, becauſe he 
found it taught every where, and queſtioned no where. Bur when afterwards 
this long preſcribing truth came to be queſtioned, and reaſors and Scriptures 
pretendea and offered againſt it, and a ſchiſm likely to be commenc'd upon ir, 
it is not ſufficient then to rely upon the bare word of thoſe excellent men who 
are able to prove 1t{as it is {uppoſed,) but they who are to teach others muſt 


firſt be inſtructed themſelves in the particular arguments of probation ; thar 


according to the precepts Apoſtolical, they may render a reaſon of the hope that 
is in them, and may be able both to exhort and ts convince the gain-ſ:yers ; who 
becauſe they exprefly decline the authority, and the weight of teſtimony, can- 
not be convinced bur by reaſon, and the way of their own proceeding. 
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In tollowing the authority of men, no Rule can be 
antecedently given for the choice of the perſons, 
but the choice is wholly to be conducted by pru- 
dence, and according to the ſubject matter. 


Nectent Writers are more venerable: Modern Writers are more knowing : 

T hey might be betrer Witneſſes, but theſe are better Fudges, Antiquity did 
teach the Mz//enary opinion, and that Infants were to be communicated ; that 
without baprifm they were damn'd to the flames of hell that Angels are cor- 
poreal; that the ſouls of Saints did not ſee God before Doomeſday ; that 
{ins once pardoned did return again upon caſe of relapſe ; that perſons bapti- 
zed by hereticks were to be re-baptized, and they expounded Scripture in pla- 
ces innumeradle, otherwiſe then they are at this day by men of all perſwaſions; 
and theretore rio company of men will conſent that in all caſes the Fathers are 
\ | rathe 
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rather to be followed then their Succeflors. They livd in the infancy of Chri- 
ſtianity, and we in the elder ages; they praRtifed more and knew leſs, we 
know more and practiſe leſs; paflion is for younger years, and for beginning of 
things, wiſdome 1s by experience, and age,anc progreſhon, They were highly 
to be valued. becauſe in more imperfect notices they had the more perfect p1- 
ety : we are highly to be reproved, that in better diſcourſes we have a moſt im- 

erfet life, and an unactive Religion : They in their Caſes of Conſcience took 
the ſateſt parr, but the Moderns have choſen the moſt probable. * It was 
the opt:110n of the Ancient Divines and Lawyers, that every man 1s bound to 
make reſtitut.on of all thar which he gains by play, by Cards and Dice, and all 
ſuch ſports as are forbidden by humane Laws. The modern Caſuiſts indeed doe 
otten reprove the whole proceſs, and condemne the Gameſters in moſt cir- 
cumſtances, but doe not beleeve them tied to reſtitution, but to penance onely. 
The firſt is the ſafer and the ſeverer way, but the later hath greater reaſons, as 
will appear in its own place. All contracts of Uſury were generally condemn'd 
in the foregoing ages of the Church: of late, not onely the Merchant, bur the 
Pricſt.and the Frrer puts out money to Increaſe, and think themielves innocent: 
and although commonly ir happens that our ignorance and fears repreſent one 
opinion to be (afe, when the other 1s more reaſonable ; yet becauſe men will be 
feartu), and very often are ignorant and idle in their inquiries, there will {till 
remain this advantage to either fide, that one is wiſer, and the other in his 
ignorance is the more (cure becauſe he does more then he needs. And there- 
fore it often happens that though we call the ancient Writers, Fathers, yet we 
uſe them like c<:{dren, and think our ſelves Men rather then them, which is af- 
firmed by ſome, bur in effec pratt.ſed by every man when he pleaſes. 


| But if any one ſhall chooſe the later Writers, he muſt firſt chooſe his in- 

tereſt and his fide; I mean if he chooſes to follow any upon their authority or 
reputation without conſideration of their reaſons, then he muit firſt chooſe 
his fide, for he can never chooſe his fide by the men, becaufe moſt Authors are 
of it themſelves by intereſt. Bur becaule all probability is wholly derived 
from reaſon, every authority hath its degree of probability according as it can 
be preſumed or known to rely.upon reaſon. Now in this both the Ancients and 
the Moderns excel each other reſpectively. *© The Ancients were nearer to 
« the fountains Apoſtolical, their ſtream was leſs pudled, their thred was not 
« fine bur plain and ſtrong, they were troubled with fewer herefies; they were 
« not ſo wittily miſtaken as we have been ſince z they had better and more firm 
« tradition, they had paſs'd through fewer changes,and had been blended with 
« fewer intercſts ; ttey were united under one Prince, and conſequently were 
« not forc'd to bend their dorines to the hoſtile and oppoſite deſigns of figh- 
* ting, ardcrafty Kings ; their queſtions were concerning the biggeſt arcicles 
« of Religion, and therefore ſuch in which they could have more certainty 


O = . . - . » o 
** andlsfs deception; their piety was great, their devction high and pregnant; 
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** their diſcipline regular and ſincere, their lives honeſt,their hearts ſimple,their 


« zeal was for ſouls, and the blood of the Martyrs made the Church irrigy- 
** ous, and the Church was then a garden of the taireſt lowers, it did daily ger- 
« minate with bleſfings from heaven, and Saiats ſprung up,and one Saint could 
« know more of the ſecrets of Chriſts Kingdom, the myſteriouſneſles of god- 
« ly wiſdome then a hundred diſputing Sophiſters ; and above all, the Church 
« of Rome was then holy and Orthodox, humble and charitable, her authority dwelt 
«inthe houſe of its birth, thar is, in the advantages of az excellent faith and an 
« holy life ; to which the advantages of an accidental authority being added 'y 

The 
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« the Imperial ſear, ſhe was made able to doe all the good ſhe defired, and 
« ſhe defired all that ſhe ought; and the greatneſs of this advantage we can beſt 
« judge by feeling thole lad effe&ts which have made Chriſtendome to groan, 
« fince the Pope became a temporal Prince, and hath poſleſs'd the rights of 
« ſome Kings, and hath invaded more, and pretends to all, and 1s become the 
« orear Fable, and the great Comet of Chr ſtendome, uſcleſs and ſupreme, 
« high and good for nothing in reſpect of what he was at firſt, and (t 1] might 
« have been, if he had ſeverely judged the intereſt of Jeſus Chrit to have 
©« been his own. 

But then on the other ſide, the medern Vriters have conſidered all the 
arguments and reaſons of rhe Ancients ; they can more eaſily adde then their 
Eathers could finde our, They can retain their perfe& iflues, and leave the 
other upon their hands ; and what was begun in conjecture, can either be 
brought to knowledze, or remanded into the lot and portion of aereptions. 
Ommibus enim hic locus feliciter ſe dedit, & qui precc;ernnt non preripuiſſe mihi vi- 
dentur que dici poterant, ſed aperniſſe, Conaitio optimia ultimi eſt, laid Seneca. They 
who went before us, have not prevented us, bur opened a door that we may 
enter into the receſſes of truth : He that comes laſt hath the be!t adyanrage in 
the inquiry, Multum egernnt qui ante #05 fuerunt, ſed non peregernunt, multum 
adbuc reſtat operts, multumque reſt.bit, nec ullt nato poſt mille ſecula precludetur 
occaſio aliquid adhuc ad)iciendt. They who went before vs have done wilely and 
well in thcir generations, but they have not doneall ; much work remains be- 
hinde, and he that I:vesa thouſand ages hence, ſhall nor complain that there 
are no hidden truths fit for him to 1nquire after, There are more worlds to 
conquer : 

Multa dies, variuſque labor mutabilis evi 
Retulit in melius : 
Fvcry day brings anew I'ght, and by hearty and wile Iabour we improve what 
our Fathers eſpicd when they peep'd through the creviſes. Every art, every 
manutacture was improved, 
Venimis ad ſummum fortune, pinzimus atque 
Pſallimus, & luttamur Achivis doftins units. 

The Romanes our-C1d the Grecks, even in things which they were taught in 
Athens,or on their hils of ſport, But to proceed in the comparing the ages: Theſe 
later ages have more herelies, but the former had more dangerous; and al- 
though the Primitive pie y was high and exemplary, yet the ctf< of thar was, 
thar in matters of practice they were more to be followed, but not in queſt1- 
ons of ſpeculation; theſe later ages are indeed diſeaſed like children that have 
the Rickert, but their upper parts doe ſwell, and their heads are bigger, ſagaci- 
ores in dogmate, nequiores in fide, and if they could be abſtracted fromthe mix- 
tures of intereſt, and the ingagement of their party, they are 1n many things 
be:terable to teach the people then the Ancicnts : That is, they are beſt able to 

guide, but not always ſafeſt to be followed. If all circumſtances were equa], that 
1s, if the Jater ages were a»ted, and governed, and diſ intereſt, there is no que- 
ſtion but they are the beſt inſtruRors; there is certainly more certain notice 
of things,and better expoſitions of Scriptures now then tormerly, but becauſe 
he that 1$to rely upon the authority of his guide, cannot choole by reaſons, 
he can hardly tell now where to finde them upon that account. There is more 

gold now then before, but ir is more allaycd in the running, or {o hidden in 
heaps of tinſel, that when men arc beſt pleaſed, now adays they are moſt com- 
monly cozened. 

It a man ill take the middle ages, he may if he will, and thats all that 


can 
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can be faidin it; for there can beno reaſon for it, but much againſt it. £0 
ſane weteres veneror, & tantis Nominibus ſemper aſſurgo. Verum inter externa £14- 
tem eſſe ſcio, omniaque non eſſe apud Majores melicra. I tor my part doe more 
reverence the Ancients, and uſe to rife up and bow my head to ſuch reverend 
names, as S. 1reneus, S, Cyprian, Origen, S. Hierome, S. Auſtin, but I reckon 
ace amongſt things that are wirhour, it enters not-into the conſt;tution of truth; 
and this I know, that amongſt theſe Ancients, not all their ſayings are the belt. 
And on the o:her fide, although Antiquity is a gentle prejudice, and hath 
ſome authority, though no certainty or infallibility ; ſo I know that novelty 
Ss a harder prejudice, and brings along with ic no authority, but yet it is not 
2 certain condemnation. 
9u0d ſi tam Grecis novitas inviſa fuilſet 
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| | ; - Horgti.2; ep. 
2n.m eſt nobis, quid nunc eſſet vetus, aut quia haberet 

nod legerct, tereretque victim publicus nſus. : 
If our Fathers in Religion had refuſed every expoſition of Scripture that was Y 
new, we ſhould by this time have had nothing old; But in this cafe what 2 
Marttal (aid of friend(hips, we may ſay of truths : YN 
Nec me,quod nouvus ſwm tibi, recuſes : E 
y Videat leQo: =_ 
Omnes hoc weteres tut ſodales fuerunt, | brug = 

. . . \ , *»JaNnct! 

Tu tantiem inſpice qui nouus paratur Auguſtiniz 

An poſv1t fiert vetus ſodalrs, cuz elt ad Hi- 
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Refuſe nothing onely becauſe it is new. For that which pretends to age now, epitt ac 1... 
was O:Ce in infancy z onely ſee if this new thing be fit to be entertained, and nun, = 
kept till it beold ; Thar is, as the thing is in jc ſelf, not as it is in age, fo it is to | 
be valued, and (ſo allo arc the men ; for in this, as in all the 0:her, the ſubject 
mattcr will help torward ro the choice of a guide. BR 
I. The analogy of fa'th. | & 
2. The picty of a propoſition, | 
3. The fafery of it, and its immunity from fin; theſe are right meaſures to 
eneſs at ar ariicle, but theſe are more intrinlecal, and ſometimes fo d-fficulr, 
that they cannot be made uſe of but by thoſe who can judge of reaſon, and 
Icls necd to be conducted by authority. Bur for theſe other who are wholly 
- to be led by the power and ſentence of their guide, beſides what hath been al- 
ready adviſed. | 
4. Thet:iculty and profeſſion of men is much to be regarded, as that we 
eruſt Div4ines 1n matrcers proper to their cogniſance,and Lawyers in their faculty 
which advice 1s to be conducted by theſe meaſures. 


When the Autho ity of Divmes us to be preferied, when that of Lawyers. 


1. The whole duty of a Chriſtian conſiſts in the laws of Faith or Religion, 
of Sobricty, and of F'u/tice;, and it 1s ſo great a work,that it is no more rhen needs 
char all the orders of wiſe and learned men ſhould conduc and miniſter to ir. 
But ſome portions of our duty are perſonal,and ſome are relative, ſome are pri- 
wvate, and ſome are publick, ſome are limited by the Laws of God onely, and 
ſome allo by the Laws of men ; ſome are direted by nature, ſome by uſe and I 
experience; and to ſome of theſe portions contemplative men can give beſt aſ- Rl 
ſiſtances, and the men of the world, and buſineſs can give beſt help in the other 2 
neceſſities. Now becaule Diyines are therefore in many degrees ſeparate from 
an att;rve life, that they may with leiſure attend to the condu@ of things ſþir:- 
inal, and are choſen as the Miniſters of mercy, and the great reconcilers of the 
wor:d, and theretore are forbidden to intermeddle in queſtions of blood : __ 
becaule 
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becauſe the affzirs of the world in many inſtagces are ſo intangled, ſo uncondu- 
cing to the affairs of the ſpirit, l0 ſtubborn chat they are hardly to be manag'd 
by 2 meek perion, carried on by lo much v.olence, that they are not ro be re- 
(ed from be ng injurious bur by a violence that is greater but more juſt ; and 
becauſe the in ezeſts of men are complicated and a:fticulr,detended by cuſtoms, 
preſcrved 1n recorcs,ſecurd by ſcntences of Judges,and yet admit variety by lo 
many accidents, circumſtances, and confiderations, as will require the atten- 
dance of one whole ſort of men, and of all men in the world Divines are the 
Ic:ſt fir tobe imployed in ſuch troubles and contraRts, ſuch violences. and 
oppoſitions, an. yet they are {0 neceſſary, that without them the government 
of the world wouid be :nfnitely difordered, it is requiſite that theſe thould be 
permitted tOAa diſtin& profeſtion. In particular matters of juſtzce ordinarily and 
regularly Lawyers are che moſt competent Judges : In matters of Reltgion and 
Sebricty, ihe office of D.v.nes 1$ ſo wholly or prixcipally imployed, that it ovghe 
to be cholcn tor Our guide, 
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elogxis the beſt Condufreſs z and the Lawyers $kill is bur {ubſervient and mi- 
niſtring. Thereaſon for both is the ſame, becaule all the general meaſures of 
juſtice arc the Laws of God, and therefore cognolctole by the Miniſters of 
Relig on; but becaule thele general meaſures, like a great river into little 
ſtreams, are deduced in:0 little rivulets and particularicies by the laws and cu*- 
ſtomes, by the ſentences and agreements of men, therefore they muſt ſl;p 
from the hands of the ſpiritual man to the prudent and ſecular. The Divine can 
condemne all injuſtice, murder, inceſt, injurious dealing ; but whether all ho- 
micide be murder, all marriage of kindred be znceſt, or taking that which ano- 
ther man poſleſles be 7ajuſtice, muſt be determined by Laws, and the learned in 
them ; and thovgh D:vixes may rule all theſe caſes as well as any of the long 
Robe, ycr it 1s by their prudence and skill in Law, not by the proper notices 
of Theology. 

3» Þut juſtice is like a knife, and hach aback and an edge, and there is a 
letter and a lptrit ta all Laws, and ju{fice 1t (elf is to be conducted with prery, 
and there are modalities, and meaſures, and manners of doing or ſuffering in 
humane entercourſes ; and many things are juſt which are not neceſſary, and 
there are exceſles-and rigours in juſtice which are to be moderated, and there 
are evil and intangling circumſtances which make ſeveral inſtances to juſtle one 
another; and one mult be ſerv d firſt, and another muſt ſtay its ſeaſon ; and 
in paying money there is an rao ad animam, and juſtice is to be done for Gods 


2.- 11 matters of Tuſtice which are to be conducted by general Rules, The- 


ſake, and at ſome times, and in ſome circumſtances for charities ſake; and the 


Lai compels ro pay him firſt that requires firſt ; but in conſcience, juſtice is 
oftentimes to be adminiſtred with other meaſures : ſo that as prudence ſome- 
times muſt be called ro counſel in the condut of piety, ſo mult priery oftentimes 
lead in jure, and juſtice it ſelt mult be ſantified Ly the word of God and prayer, 
and will then goe on towards heaven, when both Robes like Paranymphs at- 
teh, a Virgin in the ſolemnitics of her marriage, help to lead and to adorn 
ers | 

4. Sometimes 17umane Laws and Divine ſtand face to face and oppoſe each 
other, not onely in the dire ſanction (which does nor often happen) bur very 
otteninthe execution. Sometimes obedience to a humane Law will deſtroy 
charity, ſometimes juſtice is againſt piery, ſometimes piety ſeems leſs confi 
ſtent with Religion. The Church is poor, our Parents are neceſſicous, the fa- 
bricks of the Houſes of Prayer are ruinous, and we are not able to make ſup- 
plies 
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p:i 5to all rheſe; ticre ivhitis jult, and what is duty, not the Law, but 7, 
0 '07y Wil Geterm! ne. | oive Scmpronine a {mall {{mme of money; if Dan 
that he comes to demand :t when the gatherers of Gabets are pretent to de- 
inind an equal fumme for Taxes ; here I am to 25k my Confeſſor, not my 
T aver whether of the two mult be ({erv'd, fince I cannot pay both : and in 
this caſe the Miniſters of Relig'on are th; eeuards and deftenſatives of her in- 
ce! Ne Concerning wich tor the preſent, lo! cly inſert-this Caution ; That 

hen Relioion and Juſtice are in conteſt, the Mini {ters of Religion axe not al- 
ways bound to give a hoc on the ft; de of Religion; but to conſider which 
is the more neccfſary, and where th e pretent duty ſtands; for ſometimes 1: 
is abſolutely ncceſlary to doe juſtice, and ations of particular Religion muſt 
attend their fc alon. Put thencven juſtice ruins into Religion, and when it 
COLS {o, T he he: 77 muſt conduct her 111tO acti; In, 


5. When 2 qt eſtion concerns an intereſt, relaiive to either taculty, '* 
iS hard ch 0O{1ng the authority on either part, for one judges tor it {c1f, and tlic 
other agvinſt his :dverſ; ary 3 that 1s, in cfe& they are bo! h Judges inthcir owa 
cauic. Tr 's notorious in the Church of Rome, where the Canoniſts ſay, That 
a C:non Lawyer is to be preferr d before a Divine in ele&tons to Bill 1opricks 3 
but you mr @& chi ink, the Divines lay that themſelves are farre the fitter, T he 
Canonifls ſay that Pradeal tithes arc due b&y Divine right, The Divines ſay 

they are Oneiy due by poſitive conſlitmtion. The ſecret of that is, bectuſe moſt 
of the Divines that witte books are Monks and Fricis, and ſuch v; ch arc no 
friends to Paruhes, tht ihe Pope may be allowed to have power to take tithes 
from the Pariſh Pricfts, and give them to the Monaſteries ; WML h he could 
0! G0e, Ub y Divinc right oy were annexcd to their proper Qures. Amongſt 
vs the tiblcs are turn, and the Laivyers rake the Friers part, and the Divines 
nencrally 3 Fn mrthe 1 Divine right of tithes. Concerning whi chitis tobe con- 
fidered, that though the authority of either part 1s not of it {clf ſufficient to 
cetermine a doubring pcrion, and where intereſt 15 apparent, the perfor: per- 
ſwading loſes much of his authority, yer the propoſition it ſelf oneht ot to loſe any 
thing. "The intereſt appearing 1s no more warrant to disbelceve the propoft- 
tion, then it is to belceve ir. In this caſe there is intereſt on both ſides, and 
therefore as to that the cale is indifferent. The way to procecd is to conſider 
the proper inſtruments of perſ;yaſton, and becauſe a truth 1s not the worle for 
erVIRg his ends that teaches ir, I am to attend to his arguments without any 
prejudice. Burnt ] ar not able to judge of the reaſons, but muſt be led by 
authority, the preſumption lies for the V7wines, I am to beleeye them rather 
then the Lawyers in ſuch queſtions, becaule there is ſome Religion in doing ſo, 
and arclation to God, for whoſe ſake i: 1s, that I chooſe to obey their propo- 


{ition. 
6. Where by the favour of Princes or \Common-wealths any matters of 


O, 
Juſtice are reſery od to Eccleſraſtical cognifance, in thoſe aftairs the authority 


of Divines is to be preferr'd before that of Lawyers, becauſe the perſonal ca- 
Pacitics of the men being equal in all things, the D:v2xes are exerciſed m the 
ſame matrers, and therefore are both concern'd and able, inſtructed and en- 
oaged, and tho. igh the Lawyers arc to be ſuppoſed honeſt, and juſt, and wiſe, 
yet all that alſo 1s to be {uppoſed in Divines, with ſome 2dvantages of Religi- 
on, and tenderne{s which is bred in them by. their perpetual converſation 
with the things of God, But in all things he comes the neareſt toa {lure way 
of being guiced, who does his beſt and with greateſt honeſty of heart, and 
roy of pious defires to be truly informed; It was well ſaid of Socrates, 
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"Ros DEG" que feci, neſcio ; hoc certo ſcro, me ſedulo hoc egiſſe ut placerent, 
Fo ! [a4 Can 
The things which I have done, whether they pleaie God or no, I know nor , 


| know aſſuredly, thar I did earneſtly defire, and Cil:geatly rake care 


% 


bur this I xn | 
that they might pleaſe him. 


If the queſtion be concerning other diviſions of men, as of Schoolmen 
and Caſuiſts, Criticks Or Preachers, the anſwer can be no other, but that in all 
faculties relating to any parts of Religion, as there are very wiſe men, and 
very weak men, lo there. are ſome to be preterr'd 1n each faculty, if we could 
finde out who they arc : but this prelation 1$ relative to the men, not to the 
faculty, if they were rightly handled, For the leveral faculties are nothing but 
the proper portion of marter aſſign'd to the conſideration of an o:der of men, 
in a proper metno\ ; bat the great end is the {ame, onely the means of Pcr- 
{wading the taine cruth 1s aifterent, Bur in the Charch of Rowe they are made 
ſeveral Trades, and have diſtin principles, and ſerve ſpecial and diſunited 
ends and intereſts; and theretore which of them is to be preferr'd, as to the 
making 2 probable opinton 1s juſt ro be anſwered, as if we ſhould ask which 
is beſt of feathers or wooll; they bo:h of them have their excellencies in or- 
der to warmth, and yer it you offer to (wallow them down,they will infallibly 


choke you. 
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He chat hath given aflent to one part of a probable 
opinion, nay Jawtully depoſe that Conſcience, 
and that opinion upon confidence of the ſentence 
of another. 


HE Curate of S. Marty being ſent for to doe his laſt offices to a dying 

min, finds him ſpeechleſs, but yet giving f1yns of his peni:ence, as bea- 
ting his bre..{ts, weeping and groan ng, holding up his hanes, and looking pi- 
citully, and in a penitent poſture : The Curate having read ir, diſputed whe- 
ther ſuch a perſon may be abfolved. concerning whole repen:ance he can 
have no ocker teſtimony but mute figns, which may be produccd by other 
caules, and hnding arguments on both f1des, conſents to the negative as pro- 
bablez and yct finding learned perſons there who are of an»ther opinion, 
lays afide the practices of his own opinion, and in compliance w th the other, 
abſolves the ſick man. One that was preſent, and underſtood the whole pro- 
ccls, inquires whether he did well or no, as ſuppoſing thar to doe againſt his 
own opinion 1s to doe againſt his conſcience; and a mans own conlcience i 
more 10 him then ten watchmen that keep a city, 


In anſwer to this, it is to be confidered there is a double conſent to a 
propolirion, the one is djrec?, the other a reflex , the firſt is direly termi- 
nated upon the honeſty or diſhoneſty of the obje, the other upon the m47n- 


ner of 1t, and modality. For inſtance, the Curate does not dire&ly conſent to 


that part of thequeſtion which he hath choſen, as that which he will finally 
rely upon, but he conſents to it onely as a thing that is probable ; It he were 
tully perſwaded of the article as a thing certain, or as weceſſary (though of it ſelf 

It 
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it be not ſo) or if he thinks it is not to be altered, then to doe againſt his op/- 
nion were to doe againſt his conſcience, becauſe the opinton were paſs 'd the re-. 
oi0n of ſpeculation, and ineffettive notion, and is become a rule and immediatc 
meaſure of ation. P.ut becauſe he belecves it onely probable, that is ſuch, in 
which he is not cert a7 z but may be decervea, and may uſe liberty, he may as 
well chooſe that part of the probabylity which derives trom the 1eputation and 
abilities of other men, as well as that which proceeds from conſiderations of 
thoſe little intrinfick arguments which moy'd his aſſent lightly like a breath 
upon the waters, or the {mile of an undiſcerning infant. His own opinion is 
well enough concerning the honeſty of. the object, but yer he that chooſes the 
other part may miake an honeſt elettion; for his own opinion refleing upon it 
ſelt, nor going beyond the ſtage of wxcertarnty and probability does openly chal- 
lenge its own right of chooſing another part ; the conſcience is no ways in- 

tangled and determined, but fo chooſes that it may chooſe again, if ſhe ſees 

cauſe for ir, a cauſe in the particular caſe, which ſhe eſpied nor in the abſtra- 

Red queſtion. | 

| For he may prudently ſuppoſe that in what he is not certainly perſwa- 

ded, another may be wiſer and know more, and can judge ſurer : and if he 

have reaſon to think fo, it may be a greater reaſon then that is by which 
himſclf did choole his own opinion and part of the probability; and he may 
have reaſon to think meanly of himſelf, and he may remember ſad ſtories of 
his frequent deception, and be conſcious of his own unaptneſs to paſs an ho- 

neſt unbiaſſed ſentence, and hathno reaſon to truſt himſelf in matters of pro- 

per intereſt or relation, | 


This Rule hath no other variety in it but that ic be managed by theſe 
Cautions. 

1. That the man upon whom werely, be neither ignorant nor vicious, fo 
farre as we can judge,and (o farre as relates to the preſent queſtion, that is,thar 
he be a perſon fit to be a guide of others. 

2. Thar relying on others proceed not out of idleneſs, and impatience to 
inquire our ſelves, 

3. Thatthe opinion of the other be not choſen becauſe it better ſerves my 
ends or humour, but upon the preceding grounds of humility and mean opi- 
nion of my ſelf, and great opinion of the other, 

4. Thar it be onely againſt his own probable perſwaſion ſo known, ſo conli- 
dered, not againſt a ſure conſcience ; that is, that it be in ſuch a matter, in which 
the aſſent is but imperfeR, and relying upon unſure inducements. For then 
he may as honeſtly ruſt the others prudence as his own weakneſs, the others 
leiſure and conſideration, as his own want of time and aptneſles to conſider : 
and fince the aRions of moſt men in the world are conduQted by the wit of 
others in very many things, and of all men in ſome things, it cannot be im- 
prudence to take a guide to direc the conſcience in what it is not ſufficiently 
inſtruted by its own proviſions. . 


. It theentercourſe happen between the ſuperior and the inferior, the li- 

berty of changing our part of the probability is confirmed by a want of liberty 

to diflent. The ſubjeR may change his opinion, becauſe he muſt obey where . 
ever it is poſh that he ſhould ; and thats in this caſe : in which it is not | 
onely true that the opinion is probable in it ſelf, but that ir and its contrary 
be both apprehended as probably true, and fafely praRicable. For then there 
15 no exCule to the man, and the conſcience of the article eannot be pretended 

Q againſt 
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a01inſt the conſcience of obedience z and if ir be lawful to obey, it IS neceſſary 
So Af FRY Hoc amo quod poſſum qualibet vire via, every man loves his liberty, 
Eut this liberty does ingage Our obedience 3 we might not Oey Onr {uper.or 
if God had ingaged us 1n the COntraTry 3 but we may, when we are peri waded 
that the contrary opinion 1s probable, that 1S,conformable to reaſon,and fit cnoligh 
ro guide him that 1s not finally determined in his conſcience to the contrary, 
For if it could be otherwiſe, then there were nothing to be given to autho- 
rity; for in equal probabilities, 1t is likely it 1 chooſe one part, I am determi- 
ned by a little thing, by a trifle, by a chance, by a humour ; and if I be weighed 
down by never ſuch a trifle, yet I am determincd to the choice of one fide, and 
it will be but an cvil portion to authority, it it cannot be permitted to out: 
weoh 2 humour, and a chance; an ignorant confidence, or a vain preſumption : 
and although it will be hard ſometimes for a man to be convinced of the va- 
aity of his a1gument, yer when Is opinton 1s not onely ſpeculatively bur 
practically probable, thar is, when it is conſ1dered onely as probadle, and the 
contrary altopether, or almoſt as well choughr of, the arguments of the pre- 
ſent per{waſton are confelled to be bur little, becauſe they neither perſwade, 
nor avule beyond a probability; and theretore in this cale to out-face auth- 
rity, is without prelence, as muchas it 15 without warrant. And tl1'S 1 athr- 
L\v.22,c0tr. med by S. Auſtin in the caſe of Souldicrs under a King, taking pay in a caule 
eats which either 1s juſt, or that they are not (ure it IS unjuſt, Ergo vir Juſtus | 
cap. Quid cu!- forte ertam ſub Rege homine ſacrilego mulitet, recte poreſt illo iubente bellure, | 
Pate 23- 9-1» Vice packs Oratnem ſervans, quod ſibs jubetur, vel non eſſe contra Dei praceptun 
: certum tft, ve! wtrum ſit, certum non eſt. 
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o Bur if the entercourſe happen between a Phyſitian and a Patient, it 1s 


made to Cifter, For 1. A Phyſitian may not leave a certain way, and tak 
an uncertain in the queſtion of lite or health 5 In matters of meer Opinion, 
the very perſivalion and probability of aflent is warrant enough for the man, 
and the effect is innocent; but when ſo great an intereſt is ingaged, the man 
becomes faſter bound by the ſtricter ties of charity. Ir was a complaint that 
Pliny mace of Phy/ictans in his time, Diſcunt periculrs noſtris, & experientiam 
per mortes agunt, mecdicoque tantum occidiſſe impunitas ſumma eſt, Tt is hard that 
a Phylician ſhould grow wiſer at no cheaper rate then the deaths of many Pati- 
ents. Now to doe the thing dzrci7ly is intolerable, but to doe that which is not 
our be(t,-nd which is not ſate,when we have by us that which is ſate,and which 
we know is uletul, is directly againſt charity, and juſtice, and prudence, and 
the taithlulneſs of a good man. : 

Bur'2. When a Phylician hath no better, he may take that courſe whichis 

probable, for that is his beſt; he cannot be required to more, and he is excuſed, 
becauſe he is required to miniſter, And this is yet more certain, if the fick 
perſon ſhall die without Phylick; bur it is a venture whebher the medicament 
may prevail for his cure or no. For then all the hazard is on the favourable 
ide, andif it fails, theevent is no worle ; and it is charity to offer at a Cure 
that is uncertainly good, bur is certainly not evil. 
; 3- When the opinions are on both {ides probable, he may take that which 
1s in any ſenſc ſafer, or in any degree, or by any means more probable, that 1s, 
for the community of the opinion, or the advantage it hath by the learning 
and reputation of them that hold it : ſo that he may leave Ws own opinion 
which 1s overcome by the greater argument, or the greater authority of ano- 
ther, though both the awthority be leſs then that which b4»ds, and the argument 
leſs then that which is certain; 
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$1 Þ WH 8p 
He that inquires of ſeveral Doctors until he finds 
one anſwering according to lus minde, cannot by 
that inquiry make his Conſcience ſafe; but ac- 
cording to the ſubje& matter, and other circum- 
ſtances he may. 


Q/\int Paul remarks the folly of ſuch men who heap up Teachers of their 
own, that is, ſuch who preach what they deſire, and declare things lawful 
which God never made ſo; and he that hath entertained an opinion, and is 
in love with ir, arid will ſeek out for a kinde and an indulgent nuife for it,can- 
not ordinar.ly be the more ſecure for the opinionot his guide, becauſe the in- 
trinſfick motive of his aflent 15 not his guide, bur his own purpoſes and predif- 
poſing thoughts and reſolutions; and the getting of a learned man to lay (o, 
. 1s buran artifice to quiet the ſpirit, and make ir reſt in the deception if ir ſo 
happens to be. This determination from withont may poſſibly adde a phan- 
taſtick pcace, but no moment tothe hon:(ty of the perſwaſion or conſcience, 
becauſe the coxſctence was not ready to rely upon the authgrity, bur reſolved. 
to goe ſomewhere elle for an authority, it here it could n d: and there- 
fore the conſcience could not be made probable by the aurh3WW, becauſe the 
reſolution of the conſcience was antecedent to it, : 


2 This is true ordinarily and regularly, and there are uſually many appen- 
dant deceptions ; asan impatient deſire ro have that true which I deſire, a w!/- 
lingneſs to be deceived, a reſo!/ution to bring our ends about, a conſequent 
uling means of being pleaſed and cozened, a concealing ſome circumſtances, 
and a falſe ſtating of the queſtion, which is an infallible ſign of an evil con- 
ſcience, and a minde reſolved upon the concluſion, deſirous of a ſecurity, or 
fleepy quietneſs, and incurious of truth. But yet.there are ſome caſes in : 
which this changing of guides and inquiries is not onely innocent, but an 2 
inſtrument of a juſt confidence. : 

>, TFT. When the inquirer hath very probable inducements for his opinion, 

and remains really unſatisfied inthe anſwers and accounts of the firſt Doors. 
2. When he hathan indifferency to any part that may appear true. bur it 
falls out that nothing does ſeem true to kim but what he hath already enter- 
tained, 4 

3. When the aſſent to our own propofition is determined, ſoas to avoid a 
real doubt or perplexity, but yet a {cruple remains, that is, ſome little degrees 
of confidence are wanting, which cannot be better ſupplicd then by anex. 

trinſecal argument, the authority of a wiſe man. 

4. When the inquiring perſon is under a weakneſs and temptation, and 
wants ſome to apply his own notices to him, and to make them oper:tive and 
perſwaſtve upon his ſpiricy as it happens to very many men always, and to all 
men ſometimes. bo 

5. When the caſe is favourable and apt for pity and relcef, as in the dan- 
gers of deſpair, then the inquirer not onely may, but ought to goe till he finde 

q a POR that can ſpeak comfort to him upon true grounds of Scripture and 

5 tevelation, 
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5. When the purpoſe of the inquirer is to be landed upon any = and 
pious ſtare of life or deſign, he may receive his incouragement an _ de- 
termination from him whom he chooſes for his opinion ſake, and conformity 
to his own p10us Intentions. v 


The reaſon of theſe exceptions is this : Becauſe the matter being juſt, fa. 
vourable, and innocent, the man goes right, and by being confirmed in his 
way, receives no detriment to his ſoul or his duty ; and becauſe they are ten- 
dencies to duty, it is to be preſumed that the inquirer intends Ly and 
piouſly : and now ſince the way is ſecure, and the perſon well intending, if the 
inſtrument of eſtabliſhing this good courlc were very incompetent, 1t might 
be an imperfection in nature, but not in morality. 


—_— — 
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He that is asked concerning a caſe that 1s on either 
ſide probable, may anſwer againſt his own opti- 
nion, if the contrary be probable and more ſafe, 
or more expedient and favourable. 


HE reaſon is, becauſe he that holds an opinion which himſelf beleeves 

onely to be probable, knows allo there is no necefſlity in counſelling it to 
another, becauſe it is not certainly true z and *he may rather counſel the con- 
trary to another then follow it himſelf, becauſe himſelf is already determined, 
which the other is not, but is indifferent. 


But why he ſhould rather doe {o then counſel his own opinion, there is 
no reaſon in the thing, but ſomething relating to the perſon inquiring ; as if 
the opinion which he maintains not, be more agreeable with the others cir- 
cumſtances and neceſſities. Coarws inquires if he be tied to reſtitution of all the 
fruits of a field which he held in a Fn: xa title. The Curate thinks it to be a 
probable opinion, that he is bound ; but becauſe Corus is poor, or apt to break 
the bridle of Religion if it holds him too hard, he may counſel- him accor- 
ding to the opinion of them that affirm that he is not bound to reſtitution. If 
he be asked what his own opinion is, he muſt not ſpeak contrary to it: But 
when the queſtign onely is asked in order to a reſolution, he may point to-goe 
that way where by his own ſentence he may be ſafe, and by reaſon of the 
others neceſſities he may be mofX advantaged. The reaſon of this is, becauſe 
when two opinions are equally probable, hy ſcales are turn'd by piety, or cha- 


_ rity, or any good thing that is of collateral regard, and therefore makes a 


greater degree of artificial probability, and is in ſuch caſes ſufficient for deter- 
mination. For in Girect reaſon the caſe is equal, and in the indire& there is 
great advantage on the ſide of charity, or accidental neceſſity, or compliance 
with any fair and juſt intereſt, Chriſtian Religian isthe beſt natur'd inſtiru- 
t10n in the world. $ 

., Thelike caſeit is, when the opinion of the Curare'is ſuch, that the inquirer 
will probably abuſe it to Jicenciouſneſs and evil miſtake z for then the Curate 
may prudently conceal his own ſentence, and borrow his brathers candle to 
light a perſon thatis in danger. / 
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RuL ® 14. 


When che guide of ſouls 1s of a different opinion 
from his charge or penitent, he 1s not bound to ex- 
act conformity to his own opinion that 15 but pro- 
bable, but may proceed according to the conſct- 
ence of the penutent. 


Hat is, ſuppoſing the opinion of the penitent to be probable, and that he 

did the action ben fide, and as an aR commendable, or permitted, he is nor 
to be troubled with whar is paſt, leſt that be turned into a (cruple which was 
no fin, and leſt the Curate judge unrighteous judgement, and preſcribe affli- 
ions for that for which God ſhall never call him co judgement ; for in this 
caſe it is, that no man can be the judge of another mans conſcience. 


But if the opinion of the pexzrent be certainly falſe, or the parev, or pro- 
teffor, or the occaſion of a fin, the guide of his ſoul muſt nor comply ar all 
with it, butdiſcover the error and the danger. He that kills his brother 
becauſe he is zealous in anocher opinton,and thinks he does God good ſervice, 
muſt not be permitted in his erring conſcience, and criminal perſwafion ; for 
the matter hath alcered the caſe, and in the relations of duty,the error is always 
vincible, and therefore intolerable : and therefore Peter Lombard's Mother 
upon her death-bed was admoniſhed to confeſs her fin in having three chil- 
dren by illegal mixtures, though ſhe was fooliſhly perſwaded it was no fin, 
becauſe her ſons did prove tobe ſuch excellent perſons, and inſtruments of 
Divine glory. 


Rute 15. 
Theſentence and arbitrement of a prudent and good 


man, though 1t be of it ſelf but probable, yet 1s 
more then a probable warranty to actions other- 
wile undeterminable. 


Q'- vir prudens eans definierit, is the great meaſure which Ari/otle and all the 
moral Philoſophers affign to very many caſes and queſtions. If rwo caſes 
that ſeem equally probable, have in them Lens degrees of ſafety, that the 
ſate{t is to be choſen is certain z but oftentimes the ſentence and opinion of 
a good man is the onely rule by which we judge concerning ſafety. * When 
piety and religion are in competition for our preſent attendance, ſometimes 
piety to our Parents is to be preferr'd, ſomerimes an ation of rehgion in its 
own ſeaſon ; but what portion of our ſervicesis to be allowed to the one and 
the other is ſicut vir prudens definterit, according as a good and a prudent man 
ſhall determine. * Tobury the dead is good, to relecve the living poor is 
ordinary better; but yet there was a time in which there was a proper ſeaſon | 
for that, and not for this; and our bleſſed Saviour commended Maries devo- 
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on 1nd choicein ſo doing, but when we allo may doe one or the other, de. 
ends Pon Cl rcuumſtances and accidents which are not immed; Ately the "Cds. 
<Q of ah , bur of prudcnt conſideration. * Humane Laws b:nce the con- 
ſcience of their Subj: &s,but yct give place to juſt and charitable cauſes, byr 
ch are compcrent and ſufficient 1s not exptetly and minutely decl: red, but 
5 to be C iclined by the moderation and prudence of a good man. Th 
oareto becaretul in the condu of our temporal affairs, in paying of our 
de! ts, in making proviſions for or children 1s certain and confet:d : but 
beſides the general mealuresand limits of carefulneſs deſcr.bed by our bl.{1cg 
Sav:0ur, our carneſtneſs of proſecution, our acts of proviſion and [:bour arc 
0 be eſteemed regular or irregular by the ſentence of a wie and a goou nan, 
The fenfications of love to our children and neareſt relatives, he meatures 
al compliance with the faſhions of the world, the degrces of ornament 
negle& in clothing, intention of our actions and paſſions, and Mr ilewres 
the uſe and neceflit.es and pretences for omiſhons in good things, ani yen: ally 
all the accidental appendages of action are dererminab/e one! y this way, 2 
a Lprobadll ty is enough to determine us ;z but that this 1s the way of intro- 
ducing the probability is upon this reaſon ; becauſe nex: t2 the provifion of 
Laws. ftands the man who is obedient to Laws and unde: ſtinds them, and 
next to thertealon of the Law, ſtands the analogy and proportion of thoſe 
Laws; and therefore this is the next beſt to the Laws, it ſtands neareit to 
reaſon, is the beſt guide that is left vs, and therefore a proper meaſure of 


conicience in the de {titurion of that which is moſt proper. 


1 


** There are many other Rules concerning the exerciſe of a prob1ble Con- 
« (cience, in the caſes and queſtions of ] Kings and Prieſts, of Advocates 
« and Juds ves, 1n matters of Sacraments "and Governm: rt, which arc 
« to be referred tothe place of their proper mitter ; bur this is alſo to be 
«« Cetermined by the Rules here aſſigned, and haveno particular conf1- 
 ceraction, except what mcerly relates to the matter, 
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A doubtful Conſcience afſents to neither ſide of the 
queſtion, and brings no direct obligation. 


BY SRHE Corſcience being inits proper operatiofis poſitive and pra- 
=\[> fical;, when itis neither, it is not properly and dire&ly con- 
>a \LoAYC p ſcience ; and becauſe it binds to obedience by its determina- 


Ef 'onand afſent, and its conſequent inclining the will, when 
the underſtanding i 's not determined, nor the will inclined, 

there Can no aQtion tollow, buta total ſuſpenſion of aQion 

iS its proper conſequent. 

oo =” upon this there is onely a reflex a&t of Conſcience and Under ft an- 

ng ; tor by conſidering that our conſcience is doubtful, and indeterminable, 


we 
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ful, >1r ot a ri2ht conicience, becauſe in this we are certaty, and 77gh!, and de- 


that is, the man hath a conſcience, but tt is then in chains and fetrers, and he 
wears a hood upon his eye, and his arm ina ſtring, and is onely to be taughr 
now to cutthe knot, and to doe ſome little things of advantage, or ſecurity 
to {is intermedta] ftzte of 1mpediment ; but a deubiful conſeievce can be no. 
rule of humane actions, 

7 But yet {ome collateral and indirect obligations are paſs d upon the man 
by that ſtate of infelicity, according to the nature of the doubr. 


4. In order to wiiich, doxbts are conſidered, either as relating to the Law, 
or aS reieting to matters of faft, viz. whether (uch a thing be lawful or nor 2 
or wh:ther I cid ſuch an ation orno, by which I am bound to reſtitution or 
rePonrance © 

Doubts alſo are Negatzve, or Poſitive, that is, they are ſtill upon us be- 
c2ule there 's no means to determine the unde!{tinding ; as no man can ever 
be refolved wither the number of the {tarres be even or odde ; when 1s the 
preciſe miiute 1n which a man firſt comes to the ule of reaſon; and rhis 1s 
cated 3 Negative doubt, The Poſitive enters by the indifferency of rhe aryu- 
merts, and thcir equal weight on both ſides : as if 1t be doubted. whetherthe 
touts departcd enjoy the beatifick viſion before the day of Judgement 2 whe- 
t:icr ReftZence ona Henefice be an indiſpenſable precepr, or in what caſes it 
obliges not 2 whether Ecclett:ſtical perſo:'s be bound by jaſtice or by charity 
ro 21ve all that they can prud:cntly ſpare to the poor 2 Theſe are poſitive donves, 
becauſe there are many argumen's on either 11de. 


\A 


6. The Negative doubt is either Metaph;fical or Moral, or it is onely a Suſþi- 

I cion ; that is, cheſe are .everal degrecs of (auch a doubt, tor the Cerermination 
of which there is no ſufh-ient initrum-nt. % 

7- Laſtly, ſometimes a do. bt is placed onely in the #nderſtanding, without 
any other efte&t but the trouble of thoughts ; and then for merhods ſake. and 
right underſtanding of the rules of practice, it is called 4 ſpecalative doubt. 
Som<times this doubt paſſes on to the con{cience, and hath influence upon the 
action or event; ſoas to bean impediment to ir, or the ſpoil of it, that is, 10 
as to caule that it ſhall not be done, or if it be done that it becomes a {in :; : 
and this ts called 4 practical donbr. 

According to theſe diſtinctions the following Rules are uſeful in order te 
practice. I 
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A.negative doubt neither binds to action, nor inqui- 
ry, nor repentance ; but it binds onely to cauuon 
and obſervance. ; 


4 tr. 1. T"Hat it binds not to ation] I affirm upon the ſame ground, by which the 
"- * ſame is affirmed concerning all doubting conſciences. 1t binds from 
aTZien; tor whatſoever is done with 4 donbting conſcience (that is, without faith, 


OL 
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Of a doubtful Conſcience. | Book L 


or fulne(s of perſivaſfion that it 1s lawful to doe 1) IS a 10. S, Paul gave us the 
Rulc, 1 hatſoever #5 #0! of faith is ſin. Quod dubitas nt feceris, ſaid Cicero, For 
f we doe it with a doubting conſcience, we doe it without our Rule, which 
« the dicfate of our conſcience, and ſince no ation is indifferent between lawful 
and »n/aw{ul (though berween good and bad there may) to doe without our 
Rule of lawful and permitted is to doe againſt it, even that which is not per- 
iicted, and theretore is unlawful. Adde to this, 
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>. He that does not know whether it be lawful or no, does that which he is 
not ſure but it may be forbidden by God, and diſplealing to him , and to doc 
that which 1 know not but may grieve my friend, or trouble him, cannot con- 
fent with my loveto him ; and therefore every act of a doubting conſcience 
is againſt charity. In the queſtion of lawful or unlawful, not ro know it to 
be lawful, is roenter upon it wi:h a minde willing to admit the unlawtul; ic 
iS all oae to bein the dark, as to be without a candleora ſtarre, and either of 
them is as bad, as full of ignorance and obſcurity, as if we ſhut our eyes, or put 
the candle out, When therefore it happens that our conſcience doubts whe- 
ther ſuch an a bea fin or.no, a good man will be ſure not to fin; but in 
that caſe, and while the doubt remains, he can have no ſecurity, but by nor 
doing It, 

2. It binds not to inquiry] becaule there is no competent means to finde 
out a reſolution ; for that is the ſtate of the Queſtion, that is the definition of 
a Negative doubt, Fabiola doubts whether in her childhood ſhe did never take 
Gods name in vain ; and although ſhe be bound to inquire in all the reaſonable 
and remembred parts of her life, becauſe of them ſhe may finde ſome records, 
and in that caſe the doubt 1s not negative; yer of the ſtate of childhood ſhe 
cannot be obliged to make inquiry, becaule there was then no Law, no Regi- 
ſter, no Court kept, no judgement, no choice; that is, ſhe cannot be obliged ro 
an effe(t that is impoſable, and 10 an att that is 10 no purpoſe, 


3. 1t binds not to repentance. In caſe ſhe fears excecdingly, ſuppoſing 
this ſtill to be a Negative doubr, that is,ſuch a one, for the proper reſolution of 
which there are no competent arguments or inſtruments, Fabzola not knowing 
whether ſhe did orno, and it being impoſſible afrerwards tofinde it out, Fa- 
biola i not tied to ask forgivenels tor the blaſphemies of her childhood : For 
no obligation can come from what is not, or cannot be known. 


This is to be underſtood to be true of that ſort of Negative doubt which 
it called Metaphyſical, when there is no poſſibility of knowing z as it is impoſ- 
ible to know what little prety phantaſm made us to ſmile when we hanged 
upon our Mothers breaſts ; and the doubt is onely founded upon the poſhbi- 
liry that the thing might have been, though now it be impoſſble to finde out 
wither it was or no. It is poſſible that being a child I mighr laugh at Scri- 
p:ure, or mock an Apoſtle z but if this could bring an obligation ro an a& of 
repentance, then the ſame obligation paſſes upon all men in all a&ions and 
periods of their lives, for all things, and inall caſes in which they doe not re- 
member all, or did not obſerve every circumſtance, or did not conſider every 
minute, or weigh every degree. For in every thing there is a poſſibility 
that I might have done ſomething very ill. 


But there is a Negative doubt which is called Morally negative ; that is, 
when there is no way of bcing reacily and clearly determined, but yet the 
| Ns doubs 
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coubr is founded upon lome light conje<Eture, and no more. 1 was tempted, or 
I had an opportunity, Or au evil thought came croſs me, and I know my own inftr- 
mi:y ; and this accord.ng to the degrees of the conjecture can oblige us to 1 
oeneral and conditional repentance z thus, if 1 did amiſs, God of his mercy 
impute it not unto me. 1 know not, my conſcience docs net accuſe me, ({0 S. Paul) 
but 7 am not hereby juſlified ; God is greater then my conſcience. By this, ſet the 
worc's of S. Fohn, and they will determine the caſc : 1f our hearts conderwnc us 
not, then have we peace towards God , that is, the aoubt in this matier onght to be 
laid down, if our hearts doe not pals ſentence againſt us z bur not ſo wholly 
bur that we may provide againſt a danger not actually felt : We ought to be 
peaceful, but not too confident, when there is any probability of error and 
deception. The peace is warranted by S. John, the warineſs is exemplified in 
9, Paul. 

4. It does binde 10cantion and obſervance, ] Every thing does fo, where 

either there zs 4 danger, Or any is ſuſpected, or any is poſdrble, or any ever wx - 

and therefore, for this there needs no peculiar reaſon, onely according to rhe 
approach of the negative doubt to any degrees of its being poſitive ; that is, to 
a probability that itis as we doubt, the obfervance ought to be ſtricter, and 
the caution more ſeyere, which happens in that zperfect kinde of 1mperfection, 
in ſ/þc:0-, which is but the 1mage of doubring. 

For there is yet another ſort of doubting, which may be called a priva- 
tive doubt. Titius is invited to eat with one of another communion. Firſt 
he checks at ir, but becauſe he knows no reaſon azainſt it, nor indeed did ever 
diſpute, or hear the queſtion diſputed, whether it be lawful or no, he goes. 
The queſtion is, whether he did well orno | 

Concerning which the caſc is evident, that whatſoever i not of faith is (in, 
that is, if it be not done with a perſwaſion that it is lawful. Bur if a man be 

erſwaded that he may lawfully doe any thing againſt which he knows no 

aw, no Commandement, no Reaſon this is mot a doubting conſcience, but 4 
probable, and therefore need not to abate the ation, * Bur if this alſo turn 
into a dowbt, the caſe is altered. For he that thinks he may wot doe it, or doubts 
whether he may or no doe a thing for which he hath 10 command, or no poli- 
tive and affirmative warrant, and that it is no ſufficient reaſon or warrant for 
the doing it that be Eyows nothing againſt it, unleſs he alſo have ſomething for it ; 
this man thus perſwaded or abuſed, may not proceed to aRion. For in this 
caſe he hath nothing for ic, and one great thing againſt ic, even this propoſ1- 
tion, That a thing is not to be done in ſach acaſe, which is the caſe of a priva- 
tive doubt. Bur for the thing it ſelf, the next Rule gives an account of it, 
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A privative doubt cannot of it ſelf hinder a man from 
acting what he is moved to by an extrinſick argu- 
ment, ar inducement that 1s in it {elf prudent or 
1nnocent. 

JT cannot of it ſelf hinder] that is, abſtraRing from the circumſtance of 


accidental doubting or not doubting, The reaſon is, becauſe there being no 
Law againſt it by which he is aRually ruled, and no reaſon appearing in defi- 
| ance 
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ance of it. that is, there being no zntrinſecal diſſwaſive, the conſcience is onely 
: | 
.fr to be conducted or perlwaded by the extreyſecal. 


For all aRions are left ind:flerent till by a ſuperinduced Law they ate re- 
ſtrained ; which ſuperinauced Law wants 1ts publication,it inculpably I have no 
notice of it in my conſcience, But this is to be allowed with this caution : Thar 
this entring upon actions againſt which we know no reaſon or law, be nat 
ſudden, and vioient, and careleſs, like the ruſhing of an horſe intoa barrel with- 
out conſideration; but that we confider according to our ſtrength, and to our 
:ime, whether there be any reaſons for or againſt the act in queſtion, and if we 
finde none, let us make none ; that is, let us not by our unreaſonavle and imper. 
tinent doubting place a ſnare for our own fcer, there where none is place. by 
the prohihition. h 

2. 1f it be a matter that concerns the intereſt of another, let us always 
be the more wary, and remember, it there bz nothing againſt it, there muſt bs 
ſomething for it, either in the 9.47ter, or in the manner, either in juſtice, or in 
charity, or at leaſt by the ſecurities of the ſafer part, by which, if we finde n 
reward, yet weare ſure to finde 7ndemntty. 


This whole advice is of great uſe in the circumſtances of the duty that 
concerns the married pairs; in which the DotFors of Caſes of Conſcience have 
ſpoken what they pleaſe, and in many things wholly by chance or fancy ; and 
the holy ſtate of marriage ought to be reſcued from many of their ſnares and 
intricacies by which they have troubled it, as will appear when I ſhall ſpeak to 
the Rules 01 that affair, 
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In doubts of Right, or Law, we are always bound 
co inquire ; but 1n doubts of fact not always, 


HE reaſon 1s, becauſe ignorance of our duty is always a fin, and there- 
tore when we are 1n a perceiv'd, diſcernable ſtate of danger, he that refu- 
{cs toinquire atrer his duty, docs not defire to doc ir, 


In matters of fa& we are bound ordinarily to inquire, becauſe we muſt 
not be ignorant of the ſtate of our conſciences, and what obligation@here is 
to reſtitution, or repentance. which the more particular it is, the more per- 
tect it is. But this I ſay, that though ordinarily it be true that we are obliged, 
yet in ſome caſes it may happen that it is ſafer to truſt the event of things 
with a general repentance, then that the conſcience of ſome men be tempted 
with a particular notice of the fa, 


| 1. This happens in thoſe that are weak- hearted, ſoft, and apt to every 
impreſſion in too deep a regard. A Caftiliay Gentleman being newly reco- 
vered from the ſad effects of a melancholy ſpirit,and an aftrighting conſcience, 
and being entertained by ſome that waited on him with ſports and innocent 
paltmes to divert his ſcaring thoughts ; he with his company ſhot many ar- 
rows 1n a publick field at rovers : at that time there was a man kill'd, whether 
by his arrows or no,he knew not, and is forbidden to inquire ; and his caſe had 

in 
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in It reaſon enough to warrant the advice : The knowledge of it could nor 
have done him fo much good, as it wouid hrve done kim hurt ; and it was bet 
ter he ſhould be permitred to 4 doubiing then to a deſ}arring conſcience, as in 
his caſe it was too |:kely ro have happened. - 11 zs better to be ſuſpected when to be 
ſeep. | 

2+ This allois fo to be adviſed, when the inquiry into the doubt of fat 
my be prcjucictal to 2 third perſon, A Pricſt going to the Welt- Indies by 
misfortune wounds oe of his company, whom with much trouble and for- 
row, he leaves tobe cured of his hurt, bur pafles on to h's voyage, which ke ti- 
nithed at a huge diſtance from the place of his misfortune. TheMecrchants come 
the next year thar way, and he is unwilling to inquire concerning his fick 
friend; defirous he was to know good of him, bur infinitely fearful 1:ſt he be 
dead : Contfult ng therefore wich his ſuperiour in the cale, was direed nor 
co inquire, upon this account ; becauſe if the man were dead the Prieſt would 
be trreeular, and a whole Pariſh unprovided for, and lefr without rites and 
Sacraments, and publick offices, which then and there could nor eaſily be ſup- 
plied. 

Burt in matters of right or duty inquiry muſt be made, ever,when the que- 
ſtion is of the /awfulzeſs or unlawfulneſs of what is to be done, becauſe we en- 


.ter upon danger, and deſpiſc our own ſatety, and are carelets of ourduty, and 


not zealous for God, nor yer ſubjects of Conſcicnce, or of the Spirit of God. 
if we doe not well inquire of an action we are todoe, whether it be good 
or bad. But when the a&t 1s done, and done with an actual perſwafion that 1t 
was lawful, the conſcience of that perſon is not eaſily to be diſturbed, which 
!s to be underſtood with theſe cautions : 


1, When the queſtion was probable on either ſide, and at the time of 
ating, was choſen with its juſt meaſures and proviſions ; then although the 
complice or partner of the ac doe change his opinion, and think himſelf bound 
co repent, yet heis not bound to trouble the other. Anthony a Gentleman of 
Parma being in love with Maria de Rype, being moved with great intereſts of 
his perſon, and a great n6ceſſity,conſummates his marriage before publication, 
they both of them being perſwaded that it is lawful. He afterwards changes 
his opinion, thinks it a fin, and repents and begs pardon, bur being alſo in 
doubt whether he ought to tell his wife of it, was adviſed to the contrary,upon 
this amongſt many other concurrent reaſons, becauſe what was innocently 
done, cannot be condemned in that in which it was innocent : for the man 
himſelf ought to be ſorrowful for his being deceived (it he thinks he was) but 


he cannot be tied to repent of the at, which ſuppoſing his then preſent per- 


ſwaſion was lawful, becauſe done according to a probable conſcience : and 
therefore much leſs ought he to diſturb the peace ot his wife, whoſe perſwatt- 
on remains the ſarhe as at firſt, What was not a fin at firſt, cannot in that in- 
dividual at become a fin afterwards, 


2. This is alſo to be underſtood, when the a& leaves no evil effect, or hath 
done no hurt to a third perſon ; but if it doe,then my peace is not to be bought 
at the expence of anothersevil. No man is to be made better or letr ſo, by 
anothers detriment z and therefore if a child were begotten in that unripe and 


| haſty conſummation, and that child ſhould be declared baſtard, then the peace 


iS to be diſturbed, and the inquiry on all hands to be curious and buſy, becanſe 

n all ſuch caſes there is ſomething of duty for the futare concerned in it; ſome- 

times reſtitution, bur always repentance in particular. AF 
J. 4105 
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Of a doubtful Conſcience. Book I. 
S 3. This 1s alſo true when the fact that is paſt is not introductive of more 
and new inftances ; for if it was the wrong ſide of the probability which was 
choſen, and the ſame kinde of aion 1s to return often, chere the conſcience 
chough heartily perſwaded, muſt be awakened from its ſecurity by him that 
belceves it to be a fin that was done, and then the intereſted party muſt in- 
quire ; the reaſon of this is, becauſe this concerns the future, and all the world 
when they enter upon ation muſt zyquire anew when they have reaſon to doubt 
anew, and they may be call'd upon, and muſt be better informed by them 
that can and are concerned. For the honour of God and the intcreſt of his 
ſervice is in this caſe concerned, which in the other is not, when ir oncly re- 
lates toa fingle and a paſt ation, which was then lawful, and therefore yy.l! 


not afterwards be imputed. 


4. When the perſon intereſted does of himſelf doubt whether the palt 
2& was lawful or nor, and defires to be fatished, and that there will be no 
evil effect in the alteration of his perſwaſton, then it is fit he be complied with 
in thar which he judges to be for the intereſt of his ſoul, for this is certainly 
the better ; the other way of concealing and not inquiring being onely per- 
mitted in ſome caſes,and with ſo many cautions and reſervations as are before 


expreſlcd. 
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In doubts the ſafer part 15 to be choſen. 


"* V Hen the Conſcience 1s doubtful, neither part can be choſen till the 


25 


doubt be laid down ; but to choole the ſafer part is an extrinſecal 
means inſtrumental to the depoſition of the doubt, and changing the conſci- 
ence from doubtful to probable, This Rule therefore does properly belong to 
the probable conſcience + for that the conſcience is poſitively doubtful is but ac- 
cidental to the queſtion and appendant to the perſon. For the reaſons on ei- 
ther fide make the conſcience probable, unleſs fear, or ſome other accident 
make the man not able to reſt on either {f1de. For in matters of conſcience 
ic 1s a5 hard to finde a caſe ſo cqually probable thata man ſhall finde nothing 
without, or within to determine him, as it is to finde that which the Philoſo- 
phers call, Temperamentum ad pondus, a conſtitution ſo equal that no part ſhall 
excel the other. For if there were nothing in the things to diſtinguiſh them, 
yet in the man there is a natural propenſity which will make him love one 
ſort of arguments more then another. What can be more indifferent then to 
ſee two dogges fight © and yet no man ſees their cruelty, but he wiſhes better 
ro one then to another : and although no opinions are ſo very even, yet if they 
were, the man hath an acquiſite, or elſe a natural biaſs, or ſomething of con- 
tingency that will determine him : and it the conſcience remains undetermi- 
ned, ſo that he may not, or dare not venture uponeither part, it is certainly a 


- Ciſeaſe, or a dire infirmity. And becauſe ſuch perſons can doe nothing at 


all till their Jowbrful is changed into a probable conſcience, this diſcourſe muſt re- 
late to that conſctence that is probable,though in compliance with the uſual ways 
of ſpeaking, I have placed it here. 


_ , 1. TheRuletherefore istobe underſtood to be good advice, but not ne- 
ceſary in all caſes, For whea the contrary opinion is the more probable, and this 
Ss the 
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Cuar.5. Of a douhtful (Conſcience. 


the more ſafe, to doe this is a prudent compliance, either with a #/morons or 
with ax ignorant conſcience z it is always an effect of piety, and a ſfrong will to 
g00d, but very often an effect of 4 weak underſtanding, ; that 1s, ſuch an one 
which is inclined to ſcruple, and dares not truſt the truch of his propoſition, 
or God with his ſoul in the purſuance of 1t. And indeed tometimes therc is in 
this ſome little (uſpicion of the event of things which muſt needs refle& upon 
the goodneſs of Go?d, under whom ive tancy we cannot be {0 ſafe by purſeing 
that rule and guide that he hath given us, that is, the beſt reaton, and the fairelt 
inducement, we may be by relying upon the ſureneſs of the matter. Indeed we our 
ſclves are ſo wholly immerged in matter that we are conducted by it, and 
ts relations in very many things : But we may as well rely upon formalities 
and ſþiritnal ſecurities (if we undeiſtood them) as upon the material; and it 
iS as ſafe to rely upon the ſurer ſide of reaſon as upon the ſurer ſide of the thing. 
Now that which is the more probable hath the ſame advantage in conſtituting 
a conſcience. formally ſafe, as the other leſs probable but ſurer [ide hath for the 


making the conſcience ſafe matertally, 


2. It the conſcience be probable, and ſo evenly weighed that the determina- 
nation on cither {ide 1s difficult, then the later fide is ordinarily to be choſen, 
becauſe that helps to outweigh and determine the ſcale; that is, when reafon 
and the proper motives of the queſtion are not ſufficient to determine it, let 
auxiliaries be taken from withour, and if the conſcience be not made ſecurer by 
its r»le, let it be made ſafe by the material. Ir is juſt as the building of an houſe. 
If the Archite& be not wile and knowing how to ſecure the fabrick by rules 
of art, and advantages of complication,and the contexture of parts, let him 
ſupport it with pillars great and maſfly , for if the other be wanting, theſe 
will ſuſtain the roof ſure enough, -but wich ſome rudeneſs in the'thing, and 


imperfection in the whole, 


3- It to that which is the ſurer ſide there be a great inconvenience con- 
ſequent, the avoiding of that inconvenience being laid on the oppoſite even 
part, will outweigh the conſideration of the ſafety. 2uintus Milo commands 

is ſervant Anfidius whom he had taken for the teaching Grammar and Rhe- 
corick to his children, that he would learn the Trade of a Shoo-maker. A#x- 
fiarus doubts whether his Maſter 2. Milo hath power to command him to doe 


| that which was no part of the imployment for which he was entertained, and 


yet becauſe the thing is of ir ſelf lawful and honeſt, he conſiders it is the 
{ateſt courſe for him to obey, for certainly in ſo doing he (ins not; and thus 
tarre he is bound, and was in the right, But if to learn that mean Trade will 
diſhonour and diſable him, make him a fool and contemptible, and ruine his 
hopes and his intereſts when he leaves the ſervice of Mz1s,the ſervant is nor tied 


£0 follow that which is more ſafe, but that which is more charitable and pru- \ _ 


dent; 1» dubits jurts tatior pars ſequenda ct, &f obedire tenor, ſi commode poſſim, 
was the rule: becauſe the reaſon abſtraſtedly conſidered makes the queſtion 
late on either fide, as the determination happens ; and the avoiding an intole- 
rable inconvenience is as conſiderable as the accidental ſecurity, and in many 
caſes more complying with charity, becauſe in a queſtion in which the conſezence 
15 probable there is a great ſatety without raking in the advantage of a ſafe mat- 
ter, by the proper efficacy and influence of the reaſon making a probable and an 
honeſt conſcience , but then when the ſafety is provided for fairly otherways, 
and for the moſt part ſufficiently, and the iconPenience on the other fide is 
not provided for 5 in all ſuch caſes we muſt leave that which is materially ſure, 
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for the choice of tat whicn in TO formality iS equal!y ſure, and in its matter 

more c<.ritable. Alittle child came to my door foralms, of whom I was 
-01d he 1725s run from his Mothers houſe and his own honeſt imployment; bur 

n his wandring he was almoſt ſtarv'd: 1 found rat it I releeved him, hs 

would nor return to his Mother, it I cid not reiceve him, he would not be 

able; I conlidered that indecd his ſouls intereſts were more to be regarded 
and ſecurcd then hs body, and h's (in rather to be prevented then his ficknels, 
and therefore nor to releeve him ſeem'd at firſt the greater charity, Bur when 
I weighed again{t theſe contiderations, that his fin is uncertain, and future, and 
whitrary, but his need 18 certatn, and preſent, and natnral; that he may chooſe 
vherher he will fin or no, but cannot in the preſent caſe chooſe whether he will 
pcriſhor no; that if he be notreleeved he dies in his fin, but many things may 

nrervene to reform his vicious inclination ; that the natural neceſhty is ex- 

treme, bur that he will fin is no way neceſſary, and bathin ir no degrees of un- 

avoidable neceſſity ; and abore all, that it he abuſes my rcleet to evil purpo- 
ics which I iatenced nor, tt 15 4:5 fault, ot mine, but the queſtion being con- 
cerding my duty not hs, and that torcleeve him is my duty and not 44s, and thr 
therefore it I, doe not relceve him, the (ins alſo mine and xt hes ; and that by 
bidding of him todoe his duty I acquit my felt on one fide, but by bidding 
him to be warm and fed, I cannot be acquitted on the other, I took that {ide 
which was at leaſt equaily: ſure and certainly more charitable. 


This alſo happens in the matter of ;»/ice very often. It is the ſurer fide 
in many caſes to reitore, and 1s a teſtimony of an honeſt minde, that to ſecure 
ts eternal interc(t, will quit the temporal. But if to reſtore will undoe a man, 
and the caſc is indifferent, or at 1: at probable that he is not bound, then it 1s 
nor nece{lary to reitore, though to reſtore be the ſurer ſide; and if the inte- 
reſt of a third perſon, as of wiz, or children,be alſo involved in the queſtion, 
then the inquiring perſon is bound nor ro reſtore. Becaule 1n the preſent cal: 
there is 2 certain vncharitablene's, and but an uncertain juſtice, thar is, a duty 


certainly omitted, tor the [ecuring of another that is not certain. 


4. When the azore probable is alſorthe more ſafe, there 1s no queſtion but 
the [rf 1s tobe cboſen. For (o, the conſcience is made the more ſure both m- 
tertally and formally, that is, by the better reaſon.and the more adyantageous 
matrer, an lie thar docs otherwile, expoſes himſelt to an evident danger of 
{1nning, having nothing to out ballance cicher the drrect reaſon, or the acciden- 
tal ſafer. 

5. SOMet:mes it happens that what is ſafe in cne regard, is dangerous in 
?notzer, and on cach f14e of the prob3b.lity there is a danger and a ſafety. 
ivorts Columbina 2 Tenttian Lady was married to five Magnifico's ſucce(- 
tively z 2nd they all being dead, and ſhe, left very rich, young, and tempted to 
aftxth marrioge, adviies with her Conteſlor whether or no the may lawfully 
Cor it? he tels her that Itis rot onely probible, but certain that ſhe may ; 
but it were bcrter if ſhe kept her Widdowhood, and after ſo much'ſſenſe of 
mortal:ty ret re toReligion, Burt that he may determine her caſe with more 
ceriainty ſhe tels him, ſhe had once reſolved with her ſelf to live a Widow, 
but finds ſhe ſhall not be free from tempration in thar ſtate, and deſires him to 
cell her if ſhe may lawfully marry, notwithſtanding that reſolution, which 
10'y to ve ſomething altered, he perceives by her queſtion. * He anſwers, 
char it 15 the ſureſt courſe to determine for chaſtity and abſtinence, her ſtate 
of Widowhood being more certainly pleafing then the other. But then the 

hints 
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hints her temptation, and asks if ſome ſure courſe is not to be taken for her 
being ſecured in that point roos * This arreſts his thoughts upon a new 
conſideration, bur the reſult 1s this : 


$., 1. Whenthere are two ſecurities to be provided for, one of the thing, 
and the other of the perſon ; that of the per{on 1s firſt ro be provided for. It 1s 
the ſafer part of the queſtion to determine on the {1de of chaſtuy, or virginity,or 
widdowhood, but this may be the anſafer [ie ro the perſon, who it he ſuffers 
remptation is to be provided for by that anſwer which gtves him remedy and 
eale. 
2. But if it happens that there is danger on either (ide to the perion,that 
is the ſurer {ide which provides againſt thar tempration which is ſtrongeſt and 
moſt imminent. and which if it prevails is of the worſt conſequerice. 


Top 3. This is alſo tobe underſtood in thoſe caſes when temporal life is of- 
fered in queſtion againſt the danger of a (in, Michae: YVerines a yong Gentleman 
of Spain, by reaſon of his living a ſingle lite was preſs'd with {o great inconve- 
nience that he fell into alingring and dangerous ſickneſs. The Phyſicians ad- 
viſe him to uſe his remedy, though he be not married, and being ir was in or- 
der to his health, which was nor elſe to be recovered, they prelumed it law- 
ful, or did not care whether it were or no, but however they adviſe him to it. 
He doubts of it, and dares not be uncharitable and die for want of remedy, if 
he might have ir, and yet darcs not commit an act of uncleannels , but finding 
on cither hand a ſin threatning him, and it he flies from a Lion he meets a 
B-ar, or is told that a Bear isin the way : he atlaſt flies from the evil beaſt 
that ſtood before him, and chooſes that way which was evidently the ſafeſt, 
not to his health, but to his ſalvation z not to his body, but his ſoul, and choſe 
rather to die. then to doe that which he was certainly periwaded to be a fin,and 
of the other he was not ſo ſure, 

Sola Venus potuit lento ſuccurrere morbo, 
Ne ſe pollueret, maluit ille mort, 
in other things, the prudence of a guide muſt be his onely Rule. 


The ſumme is this: 

17, 1. If the doubt ve equal and the danger equal, the doubt muſt be laid afide, 
or there can be no ation conſequent : and tor the danger, if you chooſe one, 
you may choole either, for there is no difference; a dagger or a\{word is all 
one to him that muſt die by one. 


B+ 2, If the doubt be unequal and the danzer equal, the reſolution muſt be on 
that ſide where there is the moſt confidence, that is, where the leſs cauſe of 
doubting is apprehended ; as if I have but enough to give one alms, and I ſee 
two ready to periſh, and I can releeve but one ; the danger is equal, for paſce 
fame morientem, ſi non paviſti, occidiſt4, ſaid $, Ambroſe, but one is my friend, 
and the other is a ſtranger ; inthis caſe the doubt is unequal, and I ought to 
preferre my friend. 

iz, 3+ 1f the danger be unequal, and the doubt equal, the reſolution muſt be 
made in compliance with our (atery, For there is nothing ro weigh down 4» 
the doubt, yet there is ſomething to weigh down i anger, and that is (uf- 
hcient, _ 

14. 4+ If the doubt be unequal, and the danzer unequal, there we muſt take the 
leaſt danger. though on the leaſt ſide of the probability, becauſe there can no 
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c of ſin be conſented to; and therefore when by our own fault or infe!i- 
city we muſt be forced to fall upon one, we muſt rake the leſs, by the ſame 
-efon for which we are to refule all that we can. Mev1us Caligarins a Ro- 
nan Gentleman and newly converted ro Chriſtianity, obſerves that his friend 
J:ricola was purſued by his enemies unto death, and was by them asked con- 
cernino him whether he were 1n his houſe or no. He knew he was, but knows 
alſo that if he confeſſes it he ſhall dic. He doubts whether 1t be lawful to lie 
+0 ſave his friends life or no, and cannot reſolve whether it be or no, bur in- 
-lines rather to think it is not lawtul. But he conſiders if it be lawful, chen 
"ie is guilty of his friends death, who refuſed to ſave him at an innocent 
charge. Butif it be not lawful. he does but tell an ofticious lie, {o long as the 
doubt remains, he muſt rather venture upon an uncertain fin in the officious 
lie, then the uncertain but greater ſin of homiciae, Thele are the caſes in 
which the danger is on both f1des. 


depr 


Fee +, +, Butif there be danger on one ſide onely, and a doubt on both ſides, there 
1s no queſtion but that {ide is to be choſen where: there is no danger ; unleſs 
the doubt on one fide be contemptible and inconfiderable, and the other 


not lo. 
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RULE 6, 


{t is lawful for the Conſcience to proceed to action 
againſt a doubt that 15s meerly ſpeculative. 


N 4 ſure Conſcience the ſpeculative and the practical are the ſame in certain 
conſequence, as I have already proved in its own place ; but in « doubting 
Conſcience the caſe is differing. For though it be ordinarily true here alſo that 
he that doubts ſpeculatively does alfo. doubt practically ; as if he doubts 
concern:ng ail uſurarious contraQs, whether it be lawful or no to uſe any, he 
doubts allo concerning this which himſelf uſes, if it be uſurarious. But be- 
caule there may intervene a ſpecial caſe, and that which is true in general 
may be altered 1n the particular, it may. happen that he may be certaiz and 
aetermined in the particular when he is not ſo in the general; that is, when 
* the cale is ſpecial, by privilege, or exemption, or the ceafing of the reaſon, ot 
by any other ſpecial caſe he may think himſelf acquitted, when yet the action 

is Culpable in its whole kinde, 


I. 


p,2,Rulc 3. 


Re But by a ſpeculative doubt ſometimes is meant not the general, but 
the queſtion abſtracted from circumſtances ; and in this ir ſometimes hap- 
pens that though the conſcience doubt concerning the queſtion, yer it does 
not doubt concerning the practice. Titizs is poſſeſſed of a field on which 
he entred by inheritance, and wholly without fraud and violence; but yet 
upon ſome ſupervening notices he afterwards doubts whether the field be his 
own by a juſt title; bur becauſe he is informed by his Confeſlor and others 
on whom he does and may rely, that poſſeſſion is a collateral title, and that 
what he ſo poſleſles halay ſtill dwell upon till it be certain that it is not his 
own; he retts ar quiet in his minde, becauſe poſlefſion is ſtronger then his 
doubt, though it cagnot prevail againſt demonſtration. 
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Mary of Rhemes the wite of a Souldier 15 told by his Captain that her hul- 
band was kill'd at the battel of Pavy; after her yezr of mourning was expi- 
red (he marries 2gain ro a Citizen of Rhemes, and cohabites with him two 
year; after wiic! ſhe is told that her hr{t husband efcaped to Tarcntam, and 
there lives in obſcur.ty. Upon this ſhe doubts whether the Citizen be really 
her husband. or no ; yet living w:th him he demands her to pry her conjugal 
Cuty, the 10quircs whether curing this doubt the may Ono; and is an{wcred 
:fhrmatively upon the ſame grounds : The Citizen 1s in poſlefſion ofthe mar- 
riage, and this is not tobe diſturbed by a denvt, but by a certarnty, eſpecially 
lice the doubt is bur a ſpecul x17we doubr,not a prattical, For it 15 no good argu- 
ment to {ay, I doubt whether this man be my h$band or no, theretore it I 
conſent to him I commit adultery ; for the preſ»m2ption lying upon the poſſe{ſor, 
though his 72:le be dubious, yer h $ poſſeſ570u 15 not, and either of them both are 
to have a portion in the effe, and therefore the certaty poſſeſs209 ina dubiors 
'1leis ro be preferred before a dubious titlewithort poſſeſs40n, and theretore this 
kinde of doubt ought nct to hinder the cfte& of the preſent duty. 'Vor in this 
cale it is not true 3 The antecedent is doubtful, therefore (01s the conſequent. For 
as out of falthood trath may come, fo out of doubrs may come certaznty. I fee 
4 oreat way off Father Grimaldi moving his lips ; I ſuppoſe he ts dilputing, 
whom yer I was told not tobe alive. I argue thus: He arſputes, therefore he ts 
7:0t dead. "Vhe conſequent 1s certain, but the antecedent doubiful; to it 1s in the 
preſent caſe, I doubt whether th.s woman be and ought to be my wite, but 
becaule ſhe is legally fo and fo reputed an4 in pofleffion, I doc inferre that 
therefore I muſt pay my duty to her, till it be certain that the is not my wife. 
For though I doubt of the perlon whether or no [he be my wife, yet 1 am certain, 
or I may be certain of this, that he that approaches to her who us 1n poſſeſs:0n of 
marriage may doc it lawfully ; he onely do:s fornicate who approaches to her ef whom 
1 amcertain that ſhe is net ww wife, But it of this propotition alſo I doubr, the 
dorfbr is prad7ical, and T may not doe tr, till by ſome means the doubt be re- 
tolved or laid afide. Bur ſo long as its a queſiion ſþecularrve, the ation may 
be determinate and lawful), and introduced upon many accounts. 


For the fuller manifeſtation of which ſecret, becauſe 1t 1s of great con- 


_ Ccrnment, and hath influence upon the conicience in many great actions and 


entercourſe of humane ſociety, it is remarkable that we cannot argue thus ; 
This man is not boxe fidei poſſeſſor, a poſieſlor by a juſt faith, therefore he poſ- 
feſſes it mala fide, by arwunjuſt : So neicher does this toilow, This man poſ- 
xeſles it not with an evil faith, therefore he poſleſſes it with a good faich. Tr 
coes neither way follow nezatively. But this conſequence is good ; He 1s a 
polleſlor by a good faith, therefore he docs not poſlels it by an evil. Or, heis 
a poſleſlor by an evil faith, therefore he does not poſleſsit by a good ; it fol- 
lows cither way affirmatively, The reaſon of the difference is this ; If it be 
good it cannot be bad, and if it be bad it cannot be good ; if it be one, it can» 
not be the other, but it may happen that it may be neither good nor bad, for 
there 1s a medium ora third betiween good and bad faith or honeſty of poſleſ- 
tion, and this conſiſts in a ſpeculative doubr, by which the poſleſſor doubts 
whether that which is in his hands be in his right, or belongs to him or to ano- 
ther ; and that he who ſo doubts hath neither good nor bad faith is expreſled 
by thegloſsinl.1. C, de acg. poſſ. el. in l.2. ff. pro ſolut. & el. inl,z. h. ccne- 
raliter ff. de acq. poſſ. 

The conſequent of which is this, That becanſe that he who ſo doubts is not 
Lone fidei poſſeſſor, therefore he cannot from thence begin to preſcribe or to ac- 
R Z quire 
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quire 1 jvit ricle, becauſe of the rule of the Law, nod ab initio x09 veluit, pro 
ere [emf Orr walire 4071 ackct.c.nd It Ca{INOT by ume got ſtrength 0 Walx Wilt 
<ntcrs into the world without fect; now thc Coubting CON{Cience is but a lang 
ſupporter. But yet becauſe ſuch a conſcience which onely hath this ſpecula; ye 
doubt is not male fidet poſſeſsor, theretore he may lawfully (till retain the poſtct- 
{ion till the contrary be evicted. x 

Therc is this onely to be adced, that although preſcription or other ways 
of juſt ciele cannot begin with a Coubting conicience, Yet 1t 1t enrred with 2 
throughly perſwaded conlcience, it may goe on though it be d:1quiered by a 
ſupervening doubt, The reaſon 1s, becaule it having lawful Parents of its birtl; 
and firſt proludtion, cannot be kill d and deſtroyed by a ſuit at Law, it begin 
ell, and cheretore had juſt principles of 1ts progreflion ; and whatlocver hath 
the fiſt advantage of j»ft and reaſonable, is always to be o prefum(d till the 
contrary be p:oved ; adoubr therefore may make the. man unquict, and tic 
him to inquire, but cannot interrupt the poſlcfiion or the beginn.ng and grow- 
ins titl;. B:fides the reaton, this tentence 1s confirm'd by the concurring re- 
{timonics of 5arto!zs, 1mola, Sylveſter, Felinus, Balbies, and Fohannes Haynni- 
bal, undcr their titles ac preſcriptionibus Ou ſucapionibus. 


There are ſome accidental hardnefles to the conlcience which are inno- 
ccnt, and becauic belides the even meaſures of good and evil by lawful and 
#lanfſsl, there are ſome paths chalked our to us by neceſs1tes, by CONVCLTENCES, 
by preſumptions, by ſecurities, and other indefinite aims at things which can 
ſometimes weigh down the beſt of our imperfe& conjeures in ſome obſure 
caſes, we may as well walk by the light of the ſtarres, and better too, then to 
walk quite in the Cark ; and nor onely tie Sun is appointed ro rule the day, but 
there are the Moon and the Stars to govern the night: plain and eaſy Rules 
make a lure conlcience, but the doubttul and the dark muſt be content with a 
leſs lioht, ; 

For. unlearned men are ofi«ntimes beſet with the arguments of a talking 
man, which they cannot anſwer, bur create a ſpecuiative doubr, and ſuch as 
deſtroys ail the cerf.ctuty of evidence which they had z bur if they ſhould no: 
ſtick to their own concluſion in delp:ghrt of all the objections, by a certainty of 
24heſion, chey might be diſturbed in every thing, and confident in nothing, and 
might it they mer with a Hererick be tooi'd out of their Religion, and quit the 
molt marei1al parts of thetr belect, And even the learned have in many ar- 
r.cles a prelumprive aſlent to their propoſitions z and if they be made to doubt 
19 their underitanding by the opgotition of an adverſary, they are not inſtantly 
to change their practice, but to inquite further. For if after every ſuch doubting 
their practice mult betaſecure or criminal, they might be forcd to a lightnels 
vrea:er then that of the Egyptian Prieſts: and ſome men can beleeve well, 
anc ciſputc ill, bur yer their taith muſt not change at the argument of every 
dophiſter. In thele caſes the praftice is made ſecure by a collateral light, and 
ties defended from change by reprtation, and cuſtome, by fear of ſcandal, and 
the !7e of Laws, and by many other indirect inſtruments of determination, 
wh ch although they cane owt-wit the crntrary arghments, yet they ought to 
0u:weigh the dewbt, and guide the will, and rule the conſcience in ſuck caſes. 


There is nothing but a weak man may doubt of, but if he be well, he muſt nor 
chinge his foot.till it be made certain to him that he is deceived » let him con- 
ider what he pleaſe, and determine at leiſure , let him be ſwift to hear, bur 
ow to ſpeak, and flower yct in declaring by his ation and changed courſe, 
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that h's doubt hath prevailed upon him. I knew a Scholler once who was a 
man of a quick apprchention, and ealy ro receive an objection, ivho when he 
read the Romance DoCtors was very much of their opinion,and as much againſt 
them when he read their adverſaries, but kept himlclf to the Religion at his 
Country, concerning which at all times he remcmbred that there were rare 
arguments and anſiyers reſpectively, though he could not then think upon 


them. * Thereare temptations of faith and opinion, and they are to be reſt- 
ſted ſometimes by indirect ways of procecding, and artifices of the ſpirit; 
and ſomerimes men in ficknels are afflicted with doubting and trembling con- 
{ciences, but yet are ſupported onely with general remembrances, they con(t- 
der that there are comtorts, and excellent promiſes, and inſtruments of hope, 
and wile and holy ſayings by which they were nurſed up to that height of 
ſtrength, that they are now able to fight in the dark : It the ſpeculative 
doubting conſcience ſhould always prevail in practice, the ignorant might be 
abuſed and miſerable 77 all things, and the learned in mej?. 


Rurtez 7. 
Every dictate and judgement of the Conſcience, 


though it be little and leſs material, is ſufficient 
and may be made uſe of for the depoſition of a 


doubt. 


Very little reaſon is not ſuthcient to guide the will, or to make an honeſt 

or a probable Conſcience, as I have proved in the foregoing Chapter®; 
but in a doubting conſcience, that is, where there are ſeemingly great reaſons 
of cither {1de, and the conſcience not able to determine between them, but 
hangs like a needle between two load-ſtones, and can goe to neither, becauſe it 
equally inclines to both ; there it is, that any little dictate that can come on one 
{1de and turn the ſcale is to be admitted to counſel and to action; for a doubs 1s 
a Ciſeaſe 1n conſcience, like an zrreſolution in action, and is therefore to be remo- 
ved at any juſt rare, and any excuſe taken rather then have it permitted. For 
cyen to wath in Fordan may cure aleproſy, and a glaſs of wine may eaſe the 
infirmities of the ſtomack and he is too ceremonious in the matrer of lite and 
death, that ſtands upon puntilio's with nature, and will not be cured but by 
1ich medicines. For in 4 doubting conſcience the immediate cure is not to chooſe 
rieht, that is the remedy in an erring<onſcience ; but whea the diſeaſe or evil, is 
doubting, or ſuſþenſion, the remedy is determination; and toeftect this, wharſo- 
ever is (ufficient may be choſen and uſed. 


Every conſcience that proceeds probably, proceeds honeſtly, unleſs by a 
greater probability it be engaged againſt the leſs; now to make a conſcience 
that is probable, yet even more probable, a little advantage is ſufficient 5 which 
is to be underſtood with theſe cautions : 


1. When the doubt is equal and the danger alike on either fide, then a ſmal- 
ler ſuperfztation of argument will doe the work, that is, cure the doubting x 
jor though alittle argument is not alone a ground for the ation of a wiſe man, 


yet alittle overplus of reaſon will take off this calamity of irreſolution and #re- 
 pidation ; 
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i410: it is not Enough 10 out weigh any danger, but 1t Can w.ti1 the por- 
tion of the equal meatures which (and on its own fxde,. by its I:ttle weight 
Caſt the ballince. 

>, This 1s not {oeafily to be aum.eted when the judgement of the man is 
4 {eernably and perceivably little and nor to be truſted, for then the ſuper- 
1.\dition that is made by him to any part of the doubt may be as whol'y incon- 
iiderable 25 the doubt 1t {elt is troubleſome; and though this may make rhe 
i oubt to be laid aſide, as it will allo determine {uch a min. 1n, tne whole tr2- 
vaicof the quelt.on, yet at is the wortt remedy of the doubt,and an iniufticicnt 
introduction of the probabilzty, In this cate the doubt is to be laid afide by the 
2dvice and author.ty of ſome perioa fit ro lead him, rather then by the con- 
tidence of his own littie ſupcradeed impertinency. For indeed it 1Snot goud 
ro have the ſaciedneſs of a conicience governed by weaknels and contin- 
SCNTY' : RE IE | | 

>. When the doubting perion 1s inconſtant, let him not ſpeedily at 
what he ligh:ly determines by the [ud.cen intervening humor; for he that chan- 
ces quickly, judoes I ghily, but ſauces firongly, ana atts paſionatcly, and repents 
{beedily aud often; theretore let tuck a man when he perceives his own infirmiry 
ſtop 1t the orcs of ation, left the laying down one doubt, multiply many, 
and he become m:0:e miſerable 1 !its remedy then 1n his ſickneſs, 

In purſuance of this Rule iris to be taken care of that fear be not mil- 
rzkea tor dowbr + for there 1s oftentimes a doubt no where but in the Will, 2nd 
the moic flender and weak the jucgement 1s, oftentimes the fear 1s greater ; 
and fomeiimes they fear becaule they fear, and not becauſe they have reaſon : 
when therefore the doubt docs not rely upon ſuch a reaſon as can be formed 
into an argument and ditcourſe, but 1s an unreaſonable trouble, and an infinite 
»0thing ; the £onubt ought diretly to be laid afide, for it is yo way con{iderable. 
but onely that it is 4 conſiderable trouble, | 


Ru:.e 8. 
V\hen two precepts contrary to each other meet to- 
gether about the tame quettion, that 1s to be pre- 
ferred which binds molt 


HIS Rule we learn from the cighth Councel of Toledo,1tbi pericul; necef 
{itzs compulerit, id deberrns reſolvere quod mineri nexu noſcitur obligari, Quid 
: TN  — 


. item ex his levins, quidve ſit gravius, pietatis acumine inveſtigemus, The 


Councel inſtances in the keeping wicked oaths and promiſes, where though the 
inſtance be miſtaken, and that in the matter of wicked promiſes the caſe is nor 
perplexed, anditisno (in to break them, bur a fin to keep them , yer upon 
iuppolition that the conſcience is doubtful whether it be lawful to break them, 
and whether it be lawtul to keep them, and fears a fin on either ſide, the Coun- 
cel hath given a right anſwer, the evil that is leaſt is to be choſen, Ftenim dum 
per|nrare compellimur, creatorem quidem offendimus, ſed nos tantummodo macula- 
mus. Cim were noxia promiſſa complemus, & Det juſſa ſuperbe contemnimins, 
proximu impia crudelitate nocemus, & nos ipſos crudeliori gladio trucidamus. He 
« that having ſworn to doe an evil turn breaks his oath, offends God by Put- 

ting 


Þ 


to call upon him to doe that which is a ſin 2 The caſe ist 
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« ting ſits n2me to a lic and a vilany, and he pollutes his own foul: Bur he 


*« thir keeps his oath when he hath ſo ſworn, deſpiſes the Commandements of 


« God, and hurts his neighbour with an imptious cruelty, and deſtroys him- 


« felt wit a worſe, J On this fide therefore there being the moi;e and 
worls cvils then on the other, we mult aecline furtheſt from this. For if all 
evilis to be avoided, then all degrees of cvil are; and when we cannot avoid 
as much as we ſhould, we muſt avoid as much as we can. We muſt choole 
none directly, but when we are forced upon ſome by our on infelicity or 
tault, it is the beſt remedy for the Gangrene that we lote our arm or legge,and 
he that 1s in the fatal neccihty, no otherwiſe can be permitted to choole a lin, 
then he is ſuppoſed ro be deſirous to be cut of the ſtone, when upon any terms 
he reſolves lie never will or can endure the torments of the diſeaſe. The great 
reaſon of this rule is that which was given by Ariſtotle, &» a3ab3 Þ Aoya ys 
T Cy 3 Aarly way D&9s © weiCoy X & 409 6a y» S zAaTloy X & 190 HAGLINOY Ll- 
Toy TS tier. & 5 aiptrcy, ay, 4 © pare peiCor, the lets evil in 
reſpc& of the greater ep1l 1s to be accounted good ; becaule the lefs evil is ra- 
ther to he choſen then the greater; and what is in any ſenle eligible is in ſome 
ſen'e good, and that which is more cligible ts a greater good. | 


Bur it ſeems ſomething harder to inquire concerning this caſe when it re- 
lates to others : for ſo it uſes to be asked ; | 


Gueſt. 


Liv. 5,csp.5 | 
Ethic, 


\V; Hetlier it be lawful to adviſe, to counſel, to petition, to determine, to - 


make uſe of the doubt of another, or his _— or perplexity, and 
'Ss Pollio an intem- 

erate and wanton young man falls into adulteries and unnatural luſts; his 
friend Publirrs Aſinius adviſes him, zot ſo, but if he will not leave his vilenels, 
better it is to ſatisfy his luſt by {ingle fornication, and the leſs harmful com- 
plications : | | 
Et quas Euphrates, & quas mihi miltit Orontes 

Me captant, nolo furta pudica thort, 

whether or no Publins does well or no in giving this advice, is the queſtion - 
The reaſons of doubting are theſe : * Becauſe he that adviſes cvil is guilty of 
the {in which he procures z and he that any way conſents or induces anothe! 


to fin, ſhall be partner in the puniſhment. 


To this I anſwer, That in the whole entercourſe there are to be confide- 

red the formal ſin, the material part of the aRion, and the dezrees of the obli- 
vity, The formal part, or the ſinfulneſs cannot, muſt not be countenanced, or 
aſiſted at all, directly or inairetly ; and in the preſent caſe ir is fo farre from 
being countcnanced, that it 1s reduced to as little a proportion as it can, as 
near to a deltrution as the preſent neceſſity or perplexity will permir, and ir 
1s out of hatred to the obliquity or finfulneſs that this leſſer way is propaun- 
ded. Pilate ſeeing the Jews reſolved to doc a ſpight to the holy and moſt in- 
nocent Jeſus, propounded to them a leſſer way then murdering him; 7 will 


ſcourge him, and let him goe. Pilates conſcience was not perplexed, though his 


intereſt was, and therefore there was no neceſſity for him to doe either, and 
neither ought he to have propounded the lefler evil, which it may be themſelves 
did not detign : indeed if they were reſolycd to doe one, he might have per- 
ſwaded the leſs, not abſolutely (for nothing could have made that lawful) but 


comparatively, that is, rather that then the other, if ye will doe one, 
| 2, But 


AY 
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Book I. 
- Put for the material part of the aftion, it it be already prepared,and 
rhe malice knowa and declared, it1s lawful to propoun1 alels ialtance of the 
fin without perſwading toit ; which is to be underſtood with theſe cautions : 
'. That it be onely with a parpoſe of hindring a greater. 


>. When the leſſer cannot be hindred, but at lealt ſo much muſt be don 
by way of redemption. As if Caius reſolves to raviſh a Marron to fatisty his 
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1a, it is lawful to divert his luſt upoa a common proſtitute, who ſell; her 


ſoul for bread ; becauſe her malice 1s always ready and watches for an oppor- 
tunity, and fins noleſs it ſhe wants opportunity which ſhe thirlts after: 

3. Thatit be ever without the prejudice of a third perſon : As if one of the 
Banditi intends to kill one man, and this happens to be offered to a publick 
and a brave man, it isnot lawful to point out his {yord to rhe ſtriking of a 
meaner perſon to lave the other, becauſe though in reſpect of the effect it be 2 
leſs evil, yet it is a dire uncharitableneſsto a third, which can receive no 
warrant or legitimation by the intention of the propounder ; for although 


he intends that a lcſs evil be done for the publick, yet heintends a greater evi] 


tO the particular. | FLY. 
; That it be in a caſe certainly known where the malice is apparent and de- 


clared, and the matter prepared : for thus we (ce that God who lees the hearts 


- of men, diverts their prepared malice upon ſome ſpecial matter which ſerves 


the cnds of his providence, and verifies the prophecies of God, and ſo brings 
his deſigns to cffeR, and a certain event by contingent or yoluntary inſtru- 
ments. But we may no furher imitate this, then we can attain to lirtle por- 
tions of the knowledge of mens private and particular purpoſcs. 


3. But as forte degrees of the obliquity or irregularity, ir is certain, 
none is to be perſwaded or aſsiſted directly, bur ſuffered in the whole, and perſwa- 
ded in the inſtance by way of remedy againſt the greater and more intolerable. 
T hus Moſes permitted divorces, that the Jews might not commit open and 
frequent adulterics, or kill their wives when they grew weary of them. Thus 
2n inconvenience is ſuffered rather then a miſchief ſhall be introduced : and 
ſome tooleries and weak uſages are ſuffered in ſome Churches, rather then by 
reforming them, make the ignorant people think all Religion is indifferent : 
and if all the people of the Greek Church did perceive that any of their old 
cuſtomes were fit to be reſcinded, they would upon the ſame eaſineſs quit 
their whole Religion and turn Turks. And though an error is not to be Per- 
mitted in any Church when 1t can be peaceably amended, and when it cannot 
it is, as often as it can be, peaceably to be diſcouraged ; yet when the neceſſity 
is great, and the evil feared is certain, and felt and is intolerable, it is a ſad nc- 
cefſity, but no man can help it, and therefore it muſt be as it may, the leſſer er- 
ror is to be endured till it can be remedicd, with a remedy that is not worſe 
then the diſcale. 


HEſl. 
1 JPonthiscecaion and for the reducing the Rule to practice, and to regu- 
late a caſe which now adays happens too frequently ; it is not amiſs to in- 
quire concerning the neceſſities of women married to adulterous and moroſe 
vile- natur'd husbands ; Whether it be lawful for a wife our of a defire to live 
with ſome degree of a tolerable comfort, to connive at her husbands ſtollen 
pleaſures, and to permit him quietly to enjoy his folly 2 and what is a wo- 
mans duty, and what were her moſt prudent courſe, and manner of deport- 
ment 2 
Some 
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times pur a ſpeedy period to this inquiry, and abſolutely condemne it as un- 


lawful tor a man or woman to live with their husband or wife reſpeRively, if 


either of them be notoriouſly guilty of adultery. Of this opinion was S, Hrerom, 
ſaying that a man is ſub maledictione ſl adulteram retineat, he is under a curſe it he 
retains an adultereſs in his embraces. And S. Chryſeftom, Sicut crudelrs & in- 
iquus eft qui caſt am dimittit, ſic fatuus & iniquus qui retinet meretricem. Patro- 
nus enim turpitudinis eſt qui celat crimen {xoris. As he is cruel and unjuſt who 
puts a chaſt wife from him, fo he is unjuſt and a fool that keeps a harlor. For 
he is a Patron of his wives turpitude. who conceals his wives adultery. - And 
this they prove out of Solomon; Qui tenet adultcram ſiultus eſt ; almoſt the 
words which S. Chryfoſtom uſes. He is a fool that keeps an adultereſs : oz6+: 

itis inthe Greek LXX. He is an ungodly may, And ot the ſame opinion was 
Bucer in the laſt age, who for his opinion brings two arguments whichare not 
contemptible. The firſt is taken from Deutcr.24.4. where God enjoyns that 
if a man puts away his wite, he muſt at no hand receive her again, quia ipſa pol- 

luta eſt, ſhe is defiled, mean'ng if any manelſe hath lien with her : and if this 

be a good reaſon, it will conclude ſtronger, that if ſhe have committed adulte- 
ry, ſhe may not be entertained becauſe in that caſe ſhe is much more polluted, 
and where the reaſon of the Commandement does intervene, there alſo the 
obligation does goe.along. But the other is yet more conſiderable; For if 

God commanded that the adultereſs ſhould be ſtoned to death, certainly he 

much rather intended ſhe ſhould be rurn'd out of doors. * To which I adde 

this conſideration ; That fince an adulterer is made one fleſh with the Harlot 

with whom he mingles impure embraces, it follows that he hath diflolved the 

union which he had with his wife, or ſhe with her husband ; for he cannot be 

one with his wife, and one with the Harlor, and yet he be one in himſelf and 

they two, for that is a perfe&t contradiftion; for that which is one with two, 

's not one but two. Now fora woman to lie with a man, or a man with 2 

woman, between whom there is not a juſt and legitimate union, ſeems to be 

an unjuſt and illegitimate uniting, and therefore it cannot be lawful to lie with 

an adulterer who is one with an Harlot, 


Before I come to the reſolntion of the Queſtion, I muſt deſcribe how much 
theſe arguments doe prove and inferre ; becauſe though they doe not prove 
ſo much as their Contrivers doe intend, yet they doc ſomething towards the 
whole Queſtion. 1. The words of S. Herome inferre nothing but this, Thar 
to live with a Harlot is a great calamity and a horrible curſe, and it cannot in- 
deed tend towards a blefling, or end well, or be at all endured, if it be not in- 
rended to purpoſes beyond the proper effec of that calamity. He that is ſmit- 
ten with a leproſy, or he that is hanged upon a tree is accurſed ; but if the le- 
proſy makes a man run to God oFto Chriſt, or the man that dics upon a tree 
does confeſs and glorify God, and by his death intends to doe fo, the Lepet 
ſhall be preſented pure before the throne of Grace, and he that hangs upon the 
tree does die with Chriſt, and (hall reign with him for ever. 2. And the de- 
ſign expreſſed in the words of S. Chryſoſtome doe verify this commentary upon 
the words of S. Hierome. For S. Chryſoſtome charging not onely infelicity (as 
the other does) but folly and cruelty upon him who retains a Harlot ; gives this 
reaſon, becauſe he is a Patron of his wives turpitude if he conceals it 5 meaning. 
ir, if he conceals it out of careleſneſs and poſitive negle, or which is worle, 
out of intereſt, or baſe deſigns: All wiſe and good men in the world condemn 


the fat of Cato, who did lend his wife Martia, a virtuous and a chaſt Matron 
| tO 


Some of great reputation in the Church of God both of old and later 
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ſcis mulier an virum (is lucratura * What knoweſt thou O woman whether 
thou mayeſt gain thy husband 5 * Bur the argumen:s of Bucer being intended 
directly againſt the lawfulnels of retzining an adultereſs, or living with an adul- 
recrous husband, are to have diſtinct anſwers. For although where a comman- 
dement is given with a reaſon, where ever the ſame reaſon is,it does not always 
follow thar there is the ſame obligation, becauſe although God is ſometimes 
pleaſed to give a reaſon for the precepr, yet the reaſon did not binde without 
the precepr, bur the precept does binde without a reaſon, which demonſtrates 
that the obligatioa proceeds wholly from theauthority of GoJ, and nor from 
the reaſon (as I intend to ſhew more largely in ts proper place) yet beſides 
this I fay, the reaſon is not rightly rendred 1n the uſual Tracflations: Nox po- 
ter4l prior marilis recipere, quia polluta eſt ; The firſt husband may notr ecelve 
her, becauſe the is defiled: for the words in the Hebrew are RQUT WR 
wh ci doe not {ignify [becauſe ſhe is polluted, but quia facta eſt polluere ſe, 
becaule the is made to dehile her ſelt ;] meaning that becauſe her firſt husband 
had thruſt her out and offered her to be humbled by him that would, he being 
tae caule of that pollution hath lo(t all right to her, and the privilege of reſti- 
rution : and then ths caſe refe:s not to a ſimple adultery, but to him who be- 
trays or expoſes his wite to adultery; & indeed ſuch a perſon might not inMoſes 
Law reccivec her again : and this was the caſe of Caroand Socrates who were 
very free in lending their wives, asa man lends an utenſl, Ag for the caſe of 
lapidation, it is true, the woman if the were legally convited was to die z but 
the husdand was not bound to accuſe her, be might pardon her if he pleaſed, 
and conceal the fact ; he might pardon her for his ſhare as Chriſt did the wo- 
man taken in adultery ; or put her away privately as Foſeph upon a miſtake 
intended to doe to the bleſſed Virgin Mother : bur that it is therefore unlaw- 
ful to retaia her whom his ſoul loves, whom he would fain convert, whom he 
deſires and hopes to reform, or that God did intend the good man ſhould not 
ule any of his charity and kindnels to any ſuch purpoſe is not at all to be con- 
cluded by theſe arguments. Now as to thelaſt, the adulterous man is one 
with the Harlot, bur this union is not a natural union, but a ſpiritual and legal, 
as appears by the effect of ſecond and third marriages ; for one perſon can no 
more be one naturally with two or three ſucceſſively, then he can be one with 

many 
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many at one time 3 and when the Patriarchs were married to divers women ar 
once, they were not naturally one with them all, bur legally they were ; thar 
is, they were conjoyned 1n holy bands, and were to very many purpoſes to be 
reckoned but as one. Ev 7 Xp env & 17p X; yumTY Eu, TH UL MVAIGE, Tn £1 GT, , 
Thi 2{gFoq,m@ Eg, TY TRIP HYPERTENS £104 T@ TYNEGTL %, T6 db efbjpuo, 
ſaid Clemens. They were one perion by union ot aftc&ton, they had one bed, 
one purſe, one intereſt, community of children, communication of bodies, 
equa! rights, as to the power of marriage, the ſame band.of duty, tied by the 
ſame myſtery. Now he or ſhe that commits adultery breaks this union, and 
divides or imparts ſome of the rights due to each other to an impure perſon, 
and they become one fle(ſhin an impure mixcure. Now becauſe he or the that 
firſt breaks this union loſes their own right by invading or giving away ano- 
thers, therefore the offending perſon may be put away and refuſed in their pe- 
tition of right, which they have loſt by doing wrong. Burt the adultery hath 
not ſo united the offending perſons, but that the union can, and may better be 
broke, and the erring party reduced to his rule and to his right. For it is but 
a legal, and it is a ſpititual or intelle&ual union, which is to be done not by 
material but by moral inſtruments which can eternally return, and be effeRive 
when they doc. The way then being thus farre made ſtraight, I anſwer; 


9. Thar it is not onely lawful, but may have in it great piety and great cha- 
rity for a woman ſtill ro cohabite with an adulterous husband. The lawtulneſs 
appears, in that there is no prohibition by a Divine Commandement, no na- 
tural uncleannel(sin it ; and this appears as all other negative pretences can, 
even by evacuating the pretences made to the contrary. Of this opinion was = 
S. Baſil, who alſo made a Canon for ir, and commanded itto bedone in his 4 
Church, as appears in his Epiſtle to Amphilochins 1, Can.g. & 21. The ſame | 
alſo was the ſentence of S. Auſtin to Pollentius, and in his Book de adulterins 1.16. - 
conjugiis + and of P. Pelagius in his Epiſtle to Mellexs his Subdeacon. But they 
is ſeems went againſt the general ſtream, for they were not onely forc'd to diſ- 
ute it, but alſo to limit the queſtion and the permiſſion, For David received 
his wife A:chol who had liv'd with another man ; and S. Paul adviſes the wife 
to be reconciled to her husband ; and Chriſt forgave the woman taken in adul- 
tery, and God not onely is ready to forgive, but calls and invites his Church 
tO return to his love though ſhe hath been an adultereſs, and committed forni- 
cation againſt him : but therefore ſo may a man, bur it ought onely to be done 
in caſe the finning perſon does repent : onely S. Baſzl is for the living ſtill with 
the adulterer though he wallow in his fin ; but does not think it fit the man 
ſhould be tied to doe fo to his adulterous wife. Thar he or ſhe reſpeRively 
may if they will ſtill live with the finning perſon, needs no other proof bur 
ths, that the innocent being alſo the injured perſon may forgive the injury 
done to them ; and that it may have in it great piety and great _— IS CEr- 
rain upon the ſame account on which it can be piety and charity to ſuffer inju- 
ries, to be patient, to have a long-ſuffering ſpirit, to exhort,to intreat, to bring 
rhe ſinner ro repentance, to convert a ſoul, to ſave a ſinner from theevil of his i 
way. But this is to be practiced with the following meaſures and cautions : : 


10. 1, Theinnecent perſon muſt not be bound to doe this, becanſe the finion 
being diflolved, the criminal hath loſt his right, and therefore if the other uſe 
their liberty,they doe no wrong; and although it may be good charity in many 
inſtances to doe it, yet becauſe there is no dire& obligation in any, and there 
may be great uncharitableneſs to ones ſelf as the caſe may happen, no ones li- 
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: 19 be mrejudiced in this particular, bur they are to be exhorted to all 
ki. . od | * : I PA C | 1 | J 
inſtices of charity 3 Ever rememvring that ſaying of God by -the Propher, 
The Lod God of tſracl faith, he hatcih patitng away. 
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>. The innocent perſon may lawfully retain the criminal, though he or ſhe 
ve no other end or purpoſe in 1t, bur the love of the perſon, or tie rctatning 
of their own rights temporal, or any otter thing that 1s in it ſelf honeſt and 
[1x{ul : and thereaſon is, becauſe the fault of the one 1s not tO prejuaice the 
oihec; and iris miſery enough to be injured jn thelr direct relation, and not 
that this injury compel them to receive another. If Tztzu be an adulterer, his 
wite Caia hath nor loſt her poyyer over his body, or her intereſt in his family 
or fortune. 
To :. Thisisro laſt as long as there is any hopes of rep:ntance, and the re- 
_-entance is to be procured and endcyoured by all direct means, and by all the 
re mearrs which ate miniſtred to the innocent perſon by the power and 


advaniaves which his or her innocence gives over the guiltineſs of the other : 
Such 2s are. reproving h's faulc, denying conjugal rights, dclating the perſon, 


brinzing him or her to privare ſhame, procur.ng reproot trom ſpiritual ſuperi- 
O15, OT natural relauves, and indeed any thing that can be prudent, and by 
Which ihe offender can be made better, and will not be made worte. 


I 3. 4. I: there be no hope: of repentance, yet ſtill the innocent perſon may 
uſe their own righ?, not onely becauſe there iay be poflibilitics and real con- 
(equent even's when we have no hopes; and S, Pauls queſtion, Qui ſcrs 0 mu- 
licr ? how knoweſt thou © woman whether thou ſhalt gain thy husband ? may ſtil! 
have place. not onely I ſay tor this reaſon, but tor the foregoing ; the innocent 
perſon does nor loſe his or her right, and therefore may ſtill poſleſs what other- 
wile ſhe mi; hr quits and his Incontinence does not oblige her to be expoſed to 
the danger of a pos or uſtulation, nor to be reproached with the noiſes 
of divorce, nor offered to an aCtual poverty, or cercliction, or to become an 
actual willow beotore death. 


5. It thc retuining the adultereſs be actually ſcandalous, the Church in 
that ca'e hath been more reſtraincd in her permiſſion, and hath commanded 
the innocen: perſon to put the offending woman away : and therefore the Fa- 
C.« thers 1n the Councel of E/vergs retuled to give the Communionto a Clergy 

| man even a: the Iſt,it he did not /tatim projecere inſtantly expel from his houſe 
his wite whom he xncw to commit adultery : And in the Councel of Neo-C2- 
( ſares he wis to be depoſed from his dignity in the ſame caſe; the reaſon is gi- 
ven by the Councel of Eliberis, Ne ab his,qui exemplum bone converſationis e(ſe 
aebeat , videantur migiſteria ſcelerum procedere ; leſt their houſes which ought to 

be the ex2mplcs of piety and chaſtiry, become the precedents and warranty 
ot uncieaniels. This is nothing elſe bur a purſuance of the Canon Apoſtoli- 
: $49.3 +5. Cal, requiring that Biſhops and Deacons ſhould be ſuch who rule their own 
noules weil z torit they cannot doe that, it is not eaſy to be ſuppoſed they can 
vw<il rule the Church of God: and though a good man may have aneyil wife, 
and luch a one whom no prudence can govern ; yet if ſhe be an adultereſs, he 
can put her away, though he cannot govern her: and indeed all ſuch reproa- 
cies ought to be infinitely removed from the houſes of thoſe, whoſe lives and 
whole Governments ought to be exemplar. Oportet ſuſþicionem abeſſe a C#- 
ſaris doo. Princes and Prelates ought not to have any thing under their 
:00t 10 neatly relating to them, that can juſtly be ſuſpeRted. But this is mar- 
| cr 
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tcr of decency and fittingneſs, not of indiſpenſable necefſity. 

i Fe 6. The innocent perton muſt not direRtly by any compliance, cohabita- 
tion, or indulgence give countenance or Incouragement to the impurity or 
crimes of the offending relative, tor nothing can make it tolerable or lawful to 
promote a ſin, or any ways dircly to cooperate toward ir. This is a ſpectes 
lenocinii, a being a bawd to the uncieannels of that perton whom with our lives 
we o19ht to reſcue from that damnation if we could. And therefore if the wo- 
man tnds her husband grow worfe by her toleration and ſufferance, ſhe is to 
20e off from it by ſuch degrees as are on th:s {ide the extreme remedy, which 
I reckoned before in the third caution and if nothing elſe hinder, ir is not 
onely excuſable, but hugely charitable, and in a very great degree commen. 
dable tobe divorc'd. For ſhe uſes her own power, and therefore fins nor, and 
does it when nothing elſe can prevail, and therefore the is not raſh, or light and 
inquiſitive after new relations, an4 ſhe does ir that ſhe may not patronize or 
increaſe his fin, and therefore is charitable to his berrer intereſt. 


16. #7. Butif his or her compliance and cohabitation does accidentally make 

the offending party worſe, yet if it be beſides the intention,and againſt the pur- 
pole, and contrary to the endeyours of the innocent ; he or the in that caſe 
15not tied to relinquiſh their right and their advantages in the preſent poſleſ- 
fion or cohabitation. 1. Becauſe concerning accidental events, againſt which 
we labour, no man is to give account. 2. Becaule of this accidental event, 
the offending perſon is the onely author, and the innocent is not to ſuffer for 
his fin. 3. It che innocent perſoa were tied to depart, then it were at any time 
in the power of the adultereror adultereſs to be divorced from the innocent, 
becauſe he growing worle by 1h others being good can oblige the other ro 
quit him of the burden which he hates. 4+. Becauſe to depart in that caſe is 
no remedy. Becauſe he thaggs vile, may grow worſe by contrary cauſes; and 
45 wicked men are made pfeſumprtuous by mercies, and hardned by judge- 
ments, and whether they be puniſhed or not -puniſhed, from both chey take 
occaſion to perſevere, ſo may an adulterer, or an adultereſs, by being ſweetly 
uſed, or by being harſhly. All that can be of duty and neceſſity in this caſe, 
is thatthe innocent perſon with all prudent advice and caution doe not by any 
dire act incourage the crime, or connive at it when it can be helpd, or com- 
mend it when it cannot, or refuſe to uſe any fair or any juſt inſtrument of cu- 
ring the leper; and for the reſt, let them pray earneſtly, frequently, humbly, 
and leave the event to God. It is lawful to permit or ſuffer an evil which I can- 
not help, and by that permiſſion retain my own rights ,or prevent my own 
wrongs; bur itis at no hand lawful for any intereſt ſpiritual or temporal co doc 
an evil, or to ſet it direQtly forward, 

17, Thus ſome Common: wealths permit fornication and publick ſtews, to 
preW thc horrid conſequents of the luſts of their young men, which when 
they cannot Cure, they ſeek to leſſen and divert ; and though there be in the 
whole, many evil appendages, and a great fault in Government, and many evil 
and avoidable neceſſities introduced or ſuppoſed ; yet ſo farre asthis intention 
1s conlidered, it it were not avoidable or remediable by the ſeverity of Laws, 
and the wiſdome of diſcourſes, and the excellencies of Religion, it were the 
onely charity that were left, and an after game of Conſcience and Religions ſad 
and fatal to thoſe whole folly inferres it, but all that is left that can be done. 
tor God and for ſouls. 
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is a high ſcandal ro the Laws and to the Re:1g1on of a Country, where ſuch 


— 


vile neſts of impurity are ſuffered z and the neceſſity is bur phantaſtick, acci- 


O 
it to ſome perions, who for want of that muſt fornicate, or doe worſe. To 


preven: the worſe they provide them of opportunities of doing the leſs * Bur 
what remedy is there for the leſs * That is not thought of ; for marriage is in- 
conventent to younger familics ; but iris very convenient for their ſouls, and 
they aKo would be provided tor,as being no contemptible intereſt. Here rhere- 
fore, if tiey would alter the necefſities which worldly intereſt introduced, if 
thcy would prefcrre ſouls before the greatneſs of fam lies, heaven before a Mar- 
quiiate in Sard/{4,and would eſteem it more honour to a houſe to have chaſtiry 
preſerv'd rather then wealth and an intire inheritance, the weak pretences of 
excule for Stews would be hifled off from the face of all Chriſtian Countries ; 
for if fornication be aremedy againſt unnatural luſts, it 15 juitas being poylo- 
ncd 15 an antidote againſt hanging, but certainly there is a better : Innocence 
or pardon will prevent it with more advantage, and ſo will marriage doe to the 
worſe evils of Juſt ; unleſs no health is con{ideraMe which is nor effected by a 
Witch, andeafe is to be deſpiſed if it be brought with a bleſſing, * Bur if 
any one can pretend that marriage will not ſecure the 1talzans or hot Spaniards 
from at:empting intolerable vileneſles (beſides that fornication will doe lc(s, 
as having 1n it no more of natural remedy, and not ſo much by way of bleſſing) 
in this caſe, the wheel or the gallies, hard labour and the mines, the rods and 
axes m:{t pare off the luxury, 

* This therefore is the reſult, as to this particular inſtance. In the que- 


prevente.l ; God hath appointed marriage for a remedy,the clvil power forbids 


fttons of greater or leſs uncleannefles, permiſſions are not to be made by pub- 
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Iick authority, for the reaſons before named : but there may be particular ne- 
ccſhties in fingle inſtances which will run intopreſentevil, for which no remc- 
dy can be provided ; and then it is lawful ro divert the malice upon a leſs mat- 
ter, when it cannot be taken off intirely : For thus righteous * Lot offered his 
caughters tothe impure Sodomites,to redeem the ſtrangers fromthe violation 
intended thcm, and to hinder his Citizens from breaking the laws of ure 
and Hoſpitality, which (if they were not always) yet they were of greater ob- 
ligation then the reſtraints of ſimple fornication. And to this purpoſe is that 
of S. Chryſo/tome who to a man that is accuſtomed to ſivear, and cannot avoid 
It, adviſcs that he ſhould rather ſwear by his head then by God, I doc nor, [ 
contels, like the inſtance, both becauſe ic is in ſome:caſes worle to ſwear by 2 
Creature then by the Creator; it is an honour done to him to ſwear by him, 
though to doe it eriflingly is ſuch an honour done to him, as ſuperſtition 1s, an 
honour that angers him; and 2. alſo becauſe, he that can pretend his ſwearing to 
be unavoidable,does ſay (o,becauſe he does ſwear when he cannot deliberate; 8 
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if he does not conſider, he can never make uſe of his advice to doe one rather 
then another ; for no man can chooſe that cannot conſider, but as for the 
prime intention of the advice, that the leaſt evil is to be choſen, or adviſed, it 


15 without queſtion ſafe and prudent. 


* Of the ſame purpoſe are theſe words of S. Auſtin,S: decreviſts homiciat- 1; <1; ge 


um aut advulterium facere, adulterium committe non homicidium. It thou wilt »dvl <cin. con 


murder or commit adultery, doe this, not that z that is, rather this then that. !'s 


But neither here am I pleaſed with the in{tance, becauſe, when any man can 
lawfully be diverted to a leſs fin,it muſt be 7» the ſame kinde ; becaule the ſame 
luſt cannot be filled with a differing obje& ; and if the temptation be ſuch that 
it can be taken off wholly from that Scene, and chang'd toa differing and dil- 
parate matter, he can as well be turn'd to ſomething that is innocent as to 
ſome other diſtin vice; that is, he may for all his temptation. From unna- 
cural luſts ro natural, from the greater kinde to the leſs, from adultery to for- 
nication, from fornication to trifling amouts, and Platonick fooleries ; from 
murder to a blow, from a blow to an angry word ; thele are proper diminu- 
tions which are ina dirc& order to the retrenching of the fin: but from mur- 
der to adultery a man is not to be diverted, becaule this is not a dire leſle- 
ning of the degrees of ſin, bur a changing it into equal ; or it it be not, yer 
the malice is more extended, if not tytended, and the man is directly rempred 
to be a Devil upon a new ſcore, for it muſt be a new malice that muſt change 
him ; bur till, the advice is in its main deſign ſafe and innocent. 


* But of the ſame minde is S. Gregory affirming it to begood advice that x 
when of two fins one mult be choſen, that the leaſt be 1t, bur his proof of it «. 
is not to be ſuffered ; for ſo (faith he) for the avoiding fornication S. Payl 
permits marriage ; which ſaying of his without great violence to the words and 
Charity to the man can never be reconciled with the truth of Scriptures, or the 
honour of marriage, bur as for the main advice it is well and agrecable toright 
reaſon. 

19. Bur befides the cautions already given num. 4. relating to the marerial 
patt of (in, the whole affair is ro be conduged with theſe proviſions : 


20, 1. No man may uſe this courſe, by ingaging in a preſent leſſer evil, to ſeek 
to prevent a greater that is to come : the reaſon 1s, becaule this is a ſecuring of 
evil, itis an aſſurance and a certain gain to the intereſt of (1n, and this certainly 
may outweigh the greater degree of an uncertain evil; and there arc many 
acts of providence which may intervenc and prevent the future evil, which 
therefore is not to be prevented by a preſent evil though leſs miſchievous, be- 
cauſe poſſibly it may be hindred at a cheaper rate; and no little evil is to be 
done, but when either it ſelf or a greater is unavoidable, which happens not 
(for ought we know) in the preſent caſe ; for before to morrow the man may 
die, or his affeRions to ſin may die, or he may be lick, or {car'd, and to put ir 
off as long as we can, is one kinde of diminution and leflening of the fin, 
which is the thing here conſulted of. 


21. 2+ Care muſt be taken, that by this means no mans ſin be promoted, no 


mans eternal intereſt be leflened, no evil be done that we could and ought to 
forbid and hinder; and that of this we have a moral certainty, or at leaſt no 
probable cauſe to doubt : The reaſon is, becauſe it we put any mans ſoul to 


hazard, by procuring a leſs damnation to an evil perſon, the eyil we 
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then our good ; and we venture one milchick, for the venture or 
hopes of leſſening another. 2uintus Milvius being 1n love with the wite of 
Murea,and the with him, Milvius reſolves to kill his wife Virginia, and run 
away with the wite of Murena, or force her from him, he acquaint his freed 
mn Priſcus Calvus with his purpoſe, bur he to divert his purpoſe of murder 
and adultery perſwades his PatronM#lv4#s rather to lie with Murena's wife now, 
-hen to doe ſuch things of hazard and evil voice, and diſhonour : and his ad- 
vice was charitable and prevailed ; for though the adultery was future, yet the 
[ntended murder was preſent, and the evil was Icf[ened as much as it could, 
and no man prejudiced, bur the life of one [ivd. But it he beleeves that by this 
a& Virginia will be fo exaſperated that the will turn adultereſs In revenge, or 
kill her husband ; this is not to be adviſed upon the foregoing reaſon. It a rich 
Liſurer refuſes to give an alms to a ſtary'd perſon, he may be adviſed rather to 
Icnd him ſome money upon intereſt, then ſuffer him ro die for want of bread : 
bur if 1 belceve, or probably ſuppole or ſuſpect that another man will be con- 
firm'd in the uncharizableneis, and think becauſe I adviſe him to this, he does 
well init, and will live and die in this opinion, then I may not at the charge of 
another mans ſoul, doe the other wicked perſon that ſmall advantage, which is 
leſs then can countervail the other evil. 


3. He that adviſes the leſſer evil for the avoiding of a greater, muſt not 
adviſe any thing ſo to ſerve his own zntereſt or humor, as that he ſhall in any 
ſenſe be delighted with the evil,becauſe (o he becomes guilty of the others fin, 
ind then he cannot doe a thing /awfully, if it aſperſes him with guilt; and he 
may not ſerve apothers need with his own evil joyes ; and the inteteſt of 
{ouls is not ſet forward when one dies to make another leſs fick. But beſides 
this, the queſtion here being whether it be lawful to adviſe a leſs cvil for avoi- 
ding of a greater, though it be affirm'd to be ſo, when it is wholly for the 
avoiding the greater ; yet it cannot be lawful ro give ſuch advice to ſerve my 
own lower ends: Nothing but the former can legitimate ſuch an advice, 
and therefore this /attez cannot. 


4. No man muſt make uſe of th.s courſe himſelf; for though it be lawful 
to divert a greater evil by adviſing the leſs to others, yet T may not my ſelf 
chooſe a lets, that I may not chooſe agreater ; for it this could be lawtal, ir 
would be in the power of any man to fin what fin he pleaſed, and tro threaten 
hs conſcience into aleave; forif he ſhould relolve he would either kill rhe 
father, or lic with the daughter ; be »nnaturalin his lufts, or looſe in his enter- 
'a/nments, he might legitimate every lcfler fin for fear of the greater. But 
therefore ir 1s certain, that whez he canchooſe either, he muſt chooſe none, for no- 
thing can make it lawful, dzredFly to chooſe any, even the leaſt evil. But when it 
i0 happens that the conſcience is doubtful and perplex'd, and that in this fad 
conjunction of evil and weak thoughts, it ſeems unavoidable but that one 
muſt be choſen, we may then incline to that which hath leaſt danger, and leaſt 
miſchief, And th's advice was given by the Chancellor of Paris : $i (ub 
electione proponumtur duo mala, cave neutrum eligas : Nam in malis quid eſt eli. 
gendum ? At wer ſi culpa noſtra eo recidimus mt neceſſe ſit alterum ex peccatss fiert, 
mms eſt acceptandum ; quia jam in comparatione deteriorts, ſortitur boni, ſecundum 
9#14,74tioncm. No (inis tobe choſen when both can be avoided, but when the 

cannor, the leaſt is to be ſuffered. But when this comes to be another mans a 
that he will not avoid both, though he fins in chooſing any, yet he that adviſes 
him rather to takethe leſs does not ſin. He that chooſes the leſs, fins leſs, but 
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yet Gins,becauſc he ſhould chooſe none at all; but he tha# adviſes him to chooſe 
the leſs, ſins not at all, becauſe he hinders all ſin as much as he can. 


2.4. 5. He that adviſes aleſs (in tor the prevention of a greater, muſt fee that 
it be directly leſs, and certainly ſo; it muſt be 1a the ſame marter and kinde, and 
in a leſs degree, becauſe he can no other ways be certain that he hath done any 
good at all, and may doe a greater evil, For in degrees of ſin the caſe is clear 
when the matter or inſtance is the ſame ; but it it be ſpecifically different, or in the 
whole kinde, all queſtion of degrees is infinitely uncertain, and therefore the : 
rule is not without danger praRicable in ſuch caſes. Bur of this I havealready 
given ſome accounts in the fifth number of this Rule. | 


| But becauſe all this diſcourſe relies upon this main ground, that he leſſer 
evil in reſpect of the greater hath the nature of good, and therefore is to be prefer- 
red ; or (which is all one) the avoiding of the greater evil is diretly a good, 
and the ſuffering the leſs evil is better then ſuffering the other, yet becaule it is 
but comparatively good, it is poſitively evil, here it is to be inquired, Whether 
this can be lawful, or is it not a prevaricating of the Apoſtles rule, That evil is 
not to be done that good may come of it * and whether this may be done in any 
caſe, and by what cautions 1t can be permitted or made legitimate This in- 
quiry hath great uſes in the whole life of men, and therefore is not unwor- 


thy a ſtricter ſearch. 
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26. And firſtas to the preſent Rule, it is certain, that this permiſhon is nor a 
doing evil that good may comeof it: 1, Becauſe no evil is at all permitted 
when all can be avoided. 2. Becauſe no man is to a> this Rule in his own 
perſon, upon whom he may and ought to have a power of perſwaſton and ef- 
tort ſufficient to cauſe himſelf ro decline all evil. 3, Iris onely permitted to 
be adviſed to others by ſuch perſons who hate all fin, and have neither pleaſare 
nor intereſt in any. 4+ Iris nota giving leave to any fin, but an hindring as 
much as can be hindred. Ir is not a doing any thing at all of kindneſs to any 
thing but to the man. Tr is like that permiſſion which the ſons of 1ſrae/ gave 
to the remnant of the Canaanites,to live in the land becauſe they could nor de- 
ſtroy them all. They kill'd as many as they could, and it was not kindneſs bur 
neceſſity that left thoſe few alive. And the thing was not ill expreſſed by Pe- 
trarch, Duobus aut pluribus ex malis minus malum eligendum eſſe non video, cum L-5 pitt. re- 
minus malim haud dubie malum ſit, qualiter mal cleitis ſit laudanda. Itaque re- ** lenivium: 
fins dicireor, majora mala maj ori ſtudio vitanda, ut ſi vitari cuntta non poſſant, 
minora facilins tolerentar, nou cle(tione, ſed patientia, equanimitate, modeſtia. Of 
two evils the leaſt is not to be choſen, fince that the lefs evil is without all 
doubt an evil. Thus therefore I ſuppoſe we ought to ſay ; The greater evils 
are with greater care to be avoided, that it all cannot be declined, the leſs may 
be better tolerated, not by choice, but by patience, Now though it be not law- 
ful to doe evil for a good end, yet it is lawful to ſuffer evil to avoid a greater, 
and to make the beſt of it that we can ; which was the counſel which Czcero ſays | ;, , 9. 
he received from learned men, Nox ſolum ex malis minima oportere etigere, ſed 
etiam excerpere ex 1s ipſis ſi quid ineſſet bont, 


27, But to the thing it ſelf, there can be no diſpute but thar it is highly un- 
lawful to doe evil for a good end, S. Pauls words are decretory and paſdionate 
in thething : He calls it /{ader, or blaſphemy that they reported it of him that 
he ſhould ſay, 1t was lawful to doe evil that goed micht come of it ; he alſo affirms Rom-3.4 


that 
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28, Forfiſtif welook in Scripture, we ſhall finde that divers eminently holy 
have ſcrv'd God by ſtrange violences of fact, and for his glory have laid hold 
upon inſtruments not fit to be handled, but ſuch which would have cut the 
hands of a Chriſtian, if they had been drawn through them. David gave or- 
der to Huſhat to enrol himſelf in the rebel party, and to deal falfly with A4bſo- 
lem, that he might doe good to David; and indeed fo doe all ipies, which if 

| they were not neceſſary, would not be uſed in all Armies ; and tf they be, yer 
; xing$ 18,253 they doe that which honeſt men would ſcruple at. * El;as the Prophet that 
he might bring the people from idolatry, cauſed a ſacrifice to Baal to be made, 
and the idol to be invocated, which of it ſelf was ſimply and abſolutely evil ; 
and Zehu (though a much worſe man) yet proclaimed an aflembly for B aal, 
and both of them did it that they might deſtroy the Prieſts of Baal, and diſho- 
nonr the ido!, and doe honour to God, and both did well: * and for ought 
appears ſo did rhe ten men of Shechery who to redeem their lives from the fury 
'ccem.41+ of 1ſhmael diſcovered the ſecret treaſures of the Nation : * and amongſt the 
Chriſtians ſome women, particularly Pelagia and her daughters have drowned 
themſelves to prevent the worſe evil of being defloured. * Andis it not 
neceſſary in all Governments that by violence peace ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and 
by great examples of an intolerable juſtice others ſhould be made afraid. * For 
ſo doe all Princes knowingly procure their rights by doing wrong ; for in all 
warres the innocent muſt ſuffer that the guilty may be puniſhed: And beſides 
that all great examples have in them ſomething of iniquity; it were not eaſy 
ro have diſcipline in private Governments, or coercitive power in Laws, if in 
ſome caſes ſome evil were not to be permitted to bedone for the procuring 
ſome good. For ſuppoſe Corrppus hath an obſtinate ſervant, ſo perverſe that 
like the (ides of Elephants his very ſoul grows hard by ſtripes, and that Corip- 
pi knows this, yet it he have other ſervants who will be corrupted by the im- 
punity of this, he may, he muſt doe evil to the obſtinate, and ruine his ſoul for 
the preſerving the others. * And indeed if we confider how ſad, how into- 
lerable an evil it is that a malefaRor is ſnatch'd from his ſcene of evil and vile 
ations, and hurried to hell with his fins about him ; and that for the onely rea- 
ſon of doing good to othets, and preſerving the publick intereſt, ir will ſeem 
neceſſary that this intereſt be preſcrved, and therefore that the other inſtru- 
ment be imployed ; * forit is natural enough that as truth comes from falſe- 
hood, ſo ſhould good from evil, it is not an accidental or contingent product,but 
ſometimes natural and proper; and as God brings good out of evil by his al- 
mighty power, ſo doe good men by the nature of the thing ;. and then the in- 
termedial evil roa wiſe and religious perſon is like-unhandfome and ill taſted 
phylick, it is againſt nature in the taking and in its operating, bur for the pre- 
ſervation of nature inthe effe& and conſequent z ſoare ſome evils againſt Re- 
ligion but uſeful for its advancement. * And this very ſimilitude ſupplies 


many particulars of the ſame nature. For thus we make children yain-glori- 
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ous that they may love noble things; and who can govern prudently and 
wiſely that reſolves never to be angry © and to be angry ſoas to doe the work 
of government ; though it be not bigger th:n the meaſures of the Gowvernour, 
yet they exceed the meaſures of the May, * Thus for Phyſick it is affirmed 
to be lawful tora man to be drunk: * And Cardinal Tolet allows of volun- Lis.;. c.1 
tary deſires of pollution when without it we cannot have our health; and yer to | 
defire (uch pollution withour fuch a good purpoſe is cercainly crim.nal, and 
if for the intercſt of health evil may be done, much more for Religion ana ct- 
fects ot holineſs. * But thus I ſaid, it muſt happen in publick Governments : 
The Chriſtians that dwell in China, Fapar, and in the 1ndtes cannot tranſact 
their affairs with the Heathens without oaths, and therefore they make them 
{wear by their own talle gods, by the names of their idols and devils, which - 
onely they think binding, and neither could there be any fecurity of faith to 
Princes or to Subjects, that ts, inthe publick or private entrercourle withour It, 
and yer withour queſtion as to ſwear by Devils and falſe Deities is a high 
crime, ſo to require or to procure it is a great (tn, and yer it is done for nece(- 
firy. The Romans would not truſt the Jews that would ſivear by the Temp!r 
of Fuptter - 

Ecce negas, juraſque mihi per Templs Tonantss, 

Non credo, jura verpe per Anchialum. 

no truſt was given unleſs they ſwore by the God whom they feared, and fo it 
is inthe caſe of others ; and what is neceſlary, it were very ſtrange if it might 
not be permitted. * And whatelfe can be the meaning of diſperiſations, but 
thara thing which is otherwile unlawful is made good by irs miniſtring to a 
good end; that 1s, it1s lawful ro doeevil, to break a Law, and leave is given 
to doe fo, when it is neceſlary, or when it is charitable. Upon this account it 
is thar preſcription does rransferre a right,and confirms the putative and preſu- 
med, in dchance of the legal and proper, and this is for no other reaſon but to 
prevent uncertainties 1n title, and etcrnal contentiens, which is a certain doing 
injury to the right owner, that good may be procured, or evil prevented. 
* When a man1s inextreme neceflity, the diſtinctions of dominion doe ceaſe ; 
and when David 2nd his Souldiers were hungry, they eat the Shew bread which ; 
God fo:bad to all but to the Prieſts; and ſo did the Apoſtles to ſatisfy their 
hunger break the Sabbath by pulling and rubbing the ears of corn; * and in 
the defence of a mans own lite it is lawful to kill another : which is certainly a 
doing evil tor a good end* and if it be ſaid, that this is nor a doing evil, be- 
cauſe the end makes it not to be evil, this is a plain confeſfing the queſtion 
againſt the words of S. Paul; for if the good end makes that to be lawtul, 
which of it ſelf without that end is unlawful, then we may conclude againſt 
S. Paxl, that it is good to doc evil that good may come; that is, it is changed 
by the end and by the deſign. * And upon an equal Rock of neceſſity it 1s, 
that all Princes think themſelyes cxculed, if by inferring a warre they goe 
to [cfſen thcir growing neighbours ; but this is a doing wrong to prevent a 
miſchief, as the birds in Plutarch, that beat rhe Cuckow for fear that. in time 
the ſhould become a Hawk. * And this is certain in the matters of onuſhon, Lib.s.poptie. 
though to omir a duty be ſimply evil, yet when it is neceſſary, it is alſo lawful, 
and when it is charitable it is lawful: Thus religion yeelds to charity, and charity 
to juſtzce, and juſtice it ſelf to peceſſity,and a man is not bound to pay his debts, 
when to doe fo will take from him his natural ſupport. * And it1s thus alſo 
in commiſſions ; who will not tell a harmleſs lie to ſave the life of his friend, 
of his child,of himſelf, of a good and a brave man 2 and to govern children and 


fools by ſaying falſe things, no man makes a ſcruple: and Phyſicians are com- 
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mended if with a witty lic they can cozen melancholick and hypochondriacal 
men Into a Cure. 4 SPORT" AN..- . 
water he ſhould drown the city, was cured by his Phyiicians ingenious fiftion 
that the city was on fire, and defiring him to quenchit with his urine, left wa. 
rer ſhould be wanting in thit great neceflity, ſtruck his fancy luckily, and 
prevailed upon him to doe that which no direct perſwaſion could effe&t. Thus 
Hercules de Saxonii having committed to his charge a melancholick man,who 
(uppoling himfelr to be the Propher Elias would needs faſt forty days, drefs'd 
a tellow like an Angel, who pretending that he brought him meat from hea- 
ven, prevail'd upon him to receive both food and Phyfick. This lie was cha- 
ritable, and if it was not thetefore innocent, then ſome charity can be crimi- 
nal; but if it was innocent, it was made (0 wholly by the good end, which 
ſanRified the evil inſtrument. * Thus alſo Judges exa& oaths from contra- 
diſting parts, though they knovy that one 1s perjured, but yer he proceeds by 
ſuch mcans to guels at truth, and ſatisfy the lolemnities of Law. * And when 
the Judges themſelves are corrupr, we think it fit ro give them bribes to make 
them coc juſtice, who otherwiſe would for brides doe injuſtice; and yer ive 
ſuppoſe we are no more to be reproved then they are who pay intereſt money 
ro the Ulſurers and Bankers whom yet themſelves belecve to fin, Bur bribery 
is a fin, and bribery in a wrong caule is two or three; and therefore ler the 
cauſe be what it will,it is no way tolerable but that it is for a good end. * Thus 
we venture into danger to ſerye worthy deſigns ; ſome read heretical Books 
to be able to confurte them; and ſome venture into perſecutions which they 
could avoid, becauſe they would not weaken the hands of ſuch who cannot 
avoid it; and yetto goeto danger is not ſafe, and therefore againſt charity, 
and there{ore 2 fin, and yetit is for charity and fa th even when it is againſt 
one of them * And laſt of all, all men doe,and they beleeve they may make 
addreſſes to a Tyrant for juſtice, and though he firs on the Bench by wrong, 
yer w: ſtoop to his purple, and kiſs his rods and axes when we defire to be de- 
tended from the oppretſion of a leſſer Tyrant; and it this be not a doing evil 
that good may cone of it, then 1t is no evil to make another doe an a of uſur- 
ped power, or to bend to a poiver which deſtroys that to which we are bound 


by the oath of God. 


Theſe inſtances I have not brought «in oppoſition of the Apoſtles rule, 
or that I think any man elſe pretends any of thek in defiance of ir, but to re- 
preſent that either a great part of mankinde does it when they leaſt think of 
it, or that ſome things which ſeem evil are not ſo; and that I may deſcribe 
the meaſures of theſe things, and eſtabliſh the caſe of Conſcience upon its juſt 
limits and rule. 

1. Therefore it js to be obſerved, that the fats of men living under a 
Law, are not to be meaſured by Laws of a diftering Government, and there- 
tore if the tac&ts of worthy men were exemplary (of which in its proper place 
| am to give accounts) yet the facts of Saints in the old Teſtament would nor 
be ſafe examples to us in the New ; and therefore we may not doe that which 
Huſhai cid, for he did well, that is, againſt nothing of the Law under which 
he ſtood , bur if the ſimplicity and ingenuity of our Lay gives us other mea- 
{ures ; the effeR will be, that Huſhai did not doe evil for a good end, bur did 
well toa good purpoſe. And as to the thing it ſelf, it is very likely that it 
iS lawful to abuſe his credulity, whoſe life I may lawfully take , the cautions 
2nd limits of which permiſſion belong not to this preſent inquiry. 


2. The 
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2. Therulesof warre. and the mealares of publick intereſt are not ro be 
eſtimated by private meakures, and thercfore becaulc this is unlawtal in private 
enrercourles, it mult not be concluded to bc evil in the publick. For humane 
atfalrs are fo intricveand intangled, our Rulcs {o 1in>eiteRt, fo muny neceth- 
ties tupervene, and our power 1s {o limited, and gur knowledge fo little, and 
our proviſions fo ſhort ſighted, that thole things which are 1a private evils may 
be publ ck goo.is: and therefore inthis qu: ſt19n, the evil and the good are to 
be in the ſame kinde ; 4 private evil is not ty be cone forthe procuring of 
a private gooa,but tor a publick it may: not that ev! may be done tor any thing; 
but that here 1t is ot evil, whenit 1s meaſured by the publick tandard. For 
liace God ts the fountain of Government, he aito gives authority to all ſuch 
propoſitions which are neccf}ary meas of its fupport, not to all which pretend 
ro1t, Or wich ate infert'd by tolly or ambition, but which are really ſuch, 
Warre cannot be made as aman corrects his child, with eyen degrees of an- 
ger, and a juſt number of ſtripes, and equalities of puniſhment both tothe per- 
jon and to tie off:ncez and Kings are in the place of God who ſtrikes whole 
Nations and Towns and Villages; and warre is the rod of God inthe hands 
of Princes, but the evils which are intermedial to the greater purpoſes of a juſt 
warre are ſuch which are unavoidable in themſelves, and betides the intenri- 
ors of good Kings; and therefore in ſuch caſes, though muchevil is ſuffered 
becauſe 1t 1s unavoidable, yet none ,is done of choice, and that.makes not 
againſt the Rulc, For, 
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3. In many of the inſtances objeted, the evils which are the ways of 
procuring good, arenot evils in #w07ality but in nature; and thenit is lawful, 
when there is no malice in the defign,to prevent the (in, or to doe a good of- 
fice by a (hrewd turn. Thus I may pull my friend out of a pool by a ſtrained 
arm, and fave his lite by putting his arm out of joynt , and this is a doing evil 
materially, wita a pious purpoſe, that is without malice, and for a good end, and 
that 15 innocent and charitable, when it is unavoidable. but it is not to be cho- 
ſe, and done with delight, or evil intent, or perfect eleftion : to doe evil toa man 


in ths caſe is beſides the mans intention, it is accidental alſo to the whole event, 


ic is nor ſo much as giving unpleafing Phyfick, not ſo much as. impoſing cup- 
ping gelfles and ufing ſcarifications; for this is voluntary and choſen for a 
200d end, becaule the good cannot elſe well be procured, and yet it is choſen 
upon thoſe terms by the Patient. Upon this account a man may give his lite 
tor his friend, or with himſelf dead ; and S. Paul wiſh'd himſelf accurſed for his 
brethren, and Moſes defired to be blotted out of the book of life in zeal for the 
people of God z and yet all this is a very great charity, becauſe thougha man 
may 10t doe evil, yet he may ſuffer evil for a good end 3 he may not procure it, 
but he may #nndergoe it - and after all, the doing of a natural or phyſical evil 
may be permitted when there is no motive bur charity,for then it is in no ſenſe 
forbidden ; ſometimes neceſſary and unavoidable, but no ways evil or crimi- 
nal; and if it be, it becomes ſo by accidenr, or by the intertexture of ſome 
other inzredient. | 

4. When the evils are ſubordinate or relative, the leſs may be done to pre- 
vent the greater, though they be nor in the ſame matter z as a child may be bea- 
ten to prevent a (in, an offender ſmitten to make him diligent : for theſe ati- 
ons, though they are in the accounts of evil things, yer have no intrinſecal 
irregularity, but wholly depend. upon the-end z But becauſe commonly evil 
things are done to evil- purpoſes, and with irregular meaſures, they have an ill 


name, but they can be changed when the end is made ſtraight, and the _ 
ures 
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ſares remperate. Every thing that is not intrinſecally evil.if it be directed to 
a good end, is good, un!eſs'it be ſpoiled by ſome interycning accidenr, 


5. Some things are evils properly and naturally, ſome by accicent, ſome by 
our own faults, ſome by the taults of others. An action may be innocent as 
from me, and yet a very great evil by the fault of othc rs: A malefa&or pur 
ro death, it may be periſhes eternally ; if he does, it is his own fault, the Lays 
are innocent when they ſmite him for the good of others; and ths is nor a 
doing evil that good may come of it; for in things not eſſentially and unalre- 
rably evil, good and evil are in relations, and though the ſmiting ſome ſinners 
we 4 avery evil effect, yet it is only to be impured to its own cauſe: There is 
a good and an evilin many things, & God and the Devil have their ſhare of che 
ching, and ſo have ſeveral perſons, according as they intend, and as they ope- 
rate : andin1his caſe, the Laws intend good, and doe that which is good,that 
is, they punilh a Malefactor, but of the accidental damnation, the ſinner that 
ſuffers onely, is the onely cauſe ; and therefore in ths, and many like caſes 
of publike tranſaction there 1s no evil done for a good end. Thus if any man 
whois to take an oath be wicked and falſe, the Law may exa## the oath becauſe 
that is good, but the Law it ſelf may wſe a falſe oath if the man will ſwear ir, 
but then the falſeneſs is the mans that ſwears, not the Laws that exacts ir, 
For to many produdis there are many concurrent cauſes, which fare not in- 
tegral, but have each their ſhare; ang when cauſes are not integral, the 
portion of effc> is to be applied onely by the intention of the agent, and the 
proportion and order to the end : Indeed it the whole eftet were ro be im- 
puted intirely to every concurring agent (as in murder every man Is princi- 
pal and integral) then in many ot the fore, alledged caſes, evil were done for 
a good end, but then it could not be lawful ſo to doe, but the aGtions are 
therefore innocent to ſome agents, becauſe they doe nothing of ir bur the 
2ood ſhare, that which they ought to doe; and that which ſpoils ir, comes 
in at another door. . 

6. Some Laws of God are ſuch that their reRirude is ſo perfeR, the ho- 
I:neis fo intire, the uſetulncſs ſo univerſal, the inſtance fo fitted for all caſes, 
and the Occonomy of it ſo hanafome and wiſe that it never interferes wich any 
other duty, is never complicate. with contradifting matter, or croſs intcreſts ; 
now theic are ſuch which no caſe can alter, which no man may preyaricate, or 
it they doe they are ſuch whick no meaſure can extenuate, which noend can 
ſanctity : and theſe are either Laws of general reaſon, and common ſanQion; 
or ſpiricual inſtances, and abſtrated trom matter. Thus no man may bla- 
ſpheme God at any time or for any end, or in any degree; and in theſe caſes 
it was rightly ſaid in the objeRions,that if the end can change the inſtrumenr, 
then it is not evil to doe any thing for a good end, becauſe the end makes the 
evilto be good. But then 1n other caſes, where the inſtances are material, tied 
up with theaccidents of chance, made changeable by relations, tied in ſeveral 
parts by ſeveral duties, fill'd wich various capacities, there the good and the 
ev.l arclike colours of a doves neck, differing by ſeveral aſpedts and poſtures, 
there abſtraQtions are to be made, and ſeparations of par from part, of capa- 
city from capacity z and when every man provides concerning his ſhare of in- 
fluence into the effect all is well, and if one fails, it may be evil is done to the 
whole produQion, but it is not imputed to them who took care of their own 
proportions, * Bur in ſuch kinds of ations, the limits and meaſures are ex- 
crinſecal and accidental, and the goodneſs is not eſſential, natural, and original ; 
and therefore the whole receives variety by neceſ{#ties,and by charity, For what- 
loeyer 


Crar.s. 


evil, though no expreſs leave be 


7. In ations the material part is to be diſtinguithed from the formality, 
the work from the affed7ion : That may be wholly indifferent, when thes may be 
wholly criminal. He that drinks till he vomits, by the Phyſicians advice,gives 
none of his affection to the pleaſure of any thing forbidden, he takes it as he 
takes a potion or pills, which may have the ſame effect with drink. But when 
the material part cannot be done withour the ſenle of pleaſure which is forbid- 
den, then the end cannot ſanRiify it: and therefore al:hough to drink much for 
Phyſick may be lawful, yer pollution may not be defired for health, becauſe 
that cannot be done or ſuffered without an unlawful pleaſure and ſo alſo will 
drinking for health become vicious, if in the acting of the material part, any 
part of our affeRions be ſtolen away, and the pleaſure of the excels be deligh- 


red in. 


: 3. He that makes uſe of the matter of a fin already prepared to which he 

Bives no conſent, and which he cannot help, does nor doe evil for a good end. 
Thus the Prophet called on the Prieſts of Baa! to doe what they uſed to doe. 
that they might never doe (o again : He was no way the caule of a fin, but of 
its circumſtances and adjuns, that it be done hers and mow, and this is nor 
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ſoever can be neceſlary by anecethty of Gods making, thar is lawful: and Þ 
may ſerve any greater neceſſity by any thing thats lels neceſlary, when borh 
neceſſities cannct be lerved. This Davids cating the Shew-bread, and the 
Apoſtles eating corn on the Sabbach, ſerv'd a greater need then could have 
been ſ:cur'd by ſaperſtitious or 1umportune abſtinence. In poſitive and tem- 
porary commands there is no: bligation but when they conlitt with higher du- 
ties; Acts imperati unins virtntes non debent prejudicare attibus elicits alterius, 
The proper and natural actions of one virtue are ever to be preferr'd before 
the inſtrumental a&s of another. As an a of remperance mult be preterr'd 
bcfore a poſture in worſhipping ; charity before faſtins, or before cere- 
monies : that is, the more n:ceffary betore the leſs. Ir is more neceſſary 
ro ſave the life of a man, then to lay my prayers at any ene time, and therefore 
I may teave my prayers in the midſt, and run to fave a man from drowning. 
This 1s a thing which cannot ſtay, the other can, For in all ſuch precepts of 
affirmative duty, there is 4 {ecrer condition annexed, and they oblige not when 
they crols a negative. And 1t 1s certain there could be no uſcfulnels of know- 
ing the degrees of good or evi], it it were not for prelation and election of one 
before another : To what purpoſe were it that weare told, Obedience is bettey 
then ſacrifice, but that we thould neglect one and doe the other when both can- 
not ſtand rogether 2 and this orcer of degrees 1s the full ground of diſpenſa- 
tions when they can be allowed in divine Commandements : but in humane 
diſpenfarions there ts another, even the want of foreſtght, the imperfeRion of 
the Laws themſelves which cannot provide for all caſes before.hand, as Gods 
Laws can; and therefore ro diſpenſe with a Subje& in a humane Law 1s not a 
doing evil for a good end ; for to break an humane Lay is nor intrinſecally an 
ven, as the cale may happen: but when 
leave is given, as it 15 in diſpenſations, then there is no evil atall. And ſome- 
thing like this, is that other caſe of preſcriptions, which does indeed transferre 
4 right from a right owner, as it may happen, bur this is adoing good and nor 
evil, for it is apreterring a certain poſleſſon before an uncertain right; or it is 
1 doing a greater good, that is a prelation of a title which hath more evidence, 
and publick advantage then the other. Beſides, it is done by publick conſent, 
in which, becauſe every particular is included, there is no evil done, bur 


much is prevented. 
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WES a9ain{t the Apoltles rule ; 812m and place are LO {1cS, and make none unl:(s fre- 
quez:cy be addec to the time, and holineſs to a place, and then they may adde dc- 
Brees or nei inſtances tothe fin; but when neither of thele is procured or 
injured reſpectively, it is lawful ro glorify God by uſing the prepared {in to | 
o00d purpoſes, When a Judge is ready to receive money upon any terms, oat 
of this evil we may bring good, and cauſe him to doe a good thing rather then 
1 bad : he does ncither well, bur that 15 his own fault 3 but to give money is a 
thing indifferent, and to give it for that end which 1s good, makes 1: better : and 
; bribery is a word of an 1] found when it means an evil thing, but when ic 
means well we may finde a better word for it, or mean well by this : though 
concerning the particular it 1s not amongſt men eſteemed certain that IC1S lavw- 
ful co give money toa Judge : Sed ſi deds (lays Uipian) ut ſecundum me in bon 
cauſa Fudex pronunctareteſt auidem rclatum condictioni lecum eſſe : ſed hic quoque 
crimen contrahit.Fudicem enim corrumpere wiattur : CF non ita pridem Imperator 
noſter conſiituit litem eum peraere. Whether To be lawt ul orno is to be inquired 
in another place ; bur as to the preſent inquiry, if it be lawful, I have accoun- 
red for it a'ready ; if ir bz nor, it is not to be done, no not for juſtice ſake, 
For in tits caſe we no way conſent to the evil, but endevour to bring good out 
of th:t evil which is already in being. Thus we run to a Tyrant power for 
juſtice, he will govern whether we will or no, the {in will be acted and conti- 
nued upon his own account ; but when the evil marter is thus made ready, we 
may reapas much good by it as we can bring out of ;,; and in this fenſe is thar 
crue and applicable to the preſent which 1s urged in the objection, Thar as rruch 
may come from tallhood,ſo may evil from good J when an ill gotten power is 
apt either to juſtice or injuſtice, we may draw juſtice from it, and then we doc 
200d without cooperating to the evil: that is, we onely doe determine an 
indiflerent agent to the better part: The manner of getting the power is 
wholly extrinſecal ro the miniſtration of it : That is wholly rhe fault of the 
Lſurper, bur this which is our own a&t is wholly innocent. If Neyo fets Rome 
on fire, I doe no hurt if I warm by the heat, and walk by the light of it ; but 
if I laugh at che flames, or give a fagor toit, I am guilty. And thus the Chri- 
ſtians ule the Heathens oaths for their own ſecurity; the oath is good, and fo 
tarre it is defired; that the oath is by a falſe god is the Heathens fault ; zh: is 
effected by theſe, but the other is onely deſired by them: This therefore is not a 
doing evil foragood end; itisa deſiring of good, and a ſing the evil matter 
which is of anothers procuring. 


39 0, There are ſome actions criminal and forbidden in certain States onely, 
as ro killa man is a fin, a private man may net doe it; but the ſame man when 
he Comes to be a publick Magiſtrate may doe it : A private man alſo may not 
ae it when he ts in the relation and protection of civil ſociety, becauſe in thar, 
teLaws arc his guards,and the publick Judges are his defenſatives;bur if a man 
(ets on me by violence, and ſo puts himlelt into a ſtate of warre, he by g oing 
from the limuts of civil ſociety, rakes off the reſtraint which that ſociety put 
upon me, and Iam returned to the liberties of nature; and there is by all 
Laws a power given a man to defend himſelf, by Laws, if he can, and if he can- 
not, then by himſelf and the means of nature; and therefore to kill him that 
would kill me, is not todoeevil for a good end, for the thing is permitted,and 
therefore not intrinſecally evil,and whatſoever is not ſo,may be accidentally good. 


39. 10. Some of the inſtances are ſuch which are diſallowed by moſt men , ſo 


fo tell alle for a good end is unlawfu), upon ſuppoſition that a lie is #ntrinſecally 
evil; 
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evil; concerning which the account mult be referve.{ for 1ts own place : for 


the preſent, it 1s certainly unlawful to lie for any end, if that ſuppoſition be 


true; bur if lying be onely forbidden forits nach.$71ableneſs Of iminſtice, that 


is, for its effects, then when the en is good, the intrument 15 tolerable, By | 


theſe meaſures all the inſtances objected can be meaſured and {ecured, an. by 

theſe theRule ir felt muſt be conductted. What cannot be excuſed upon one 

of thelc, is wholly to be 1Eproved as being a directprevaricating the A poitles 

Rule. | 

AC. The ſumme is this ; Wahatſvever is forbidden by the Law uader which 
we ſtand, and being weighed by its own mealures is found evil ; that is, in a 
matter certainly forbidden, not tor any outward and accidental reaſon, but 
for its natural or eflential contrariety to reaſon and the Laiy of God, that may 
not be done, or procured for any end whatfoever. For every ſuch thing is 7#- 
trinſecally and ejjentiaily evil, 1t 1s evil without change or variety, withour condi- 
270m Or circumſtance, and therefore cannot be made good by any ſuch ting, 
What is evil in ſome circumitances may be good in oth:rs, and what is con- 
dermmed for a bad effe&, by a good one inay be hallowed, bur if ir be bad of ir 
felt, it can never be good, till there come a caule as great to change its nature,as 
co make it: the cruelty of 4 mans habit or his choice can be curn'd, but a viper 


will ſor ever have a venome in hi tooth, 


41- Burthis Rule is alſo to de extended to caſes that are duplicate, and relate 
to two perſons, As it two perſons athrm or promiſe contraries ; the fir{t upon 
a preſumptive power and authority over the other, and this other upon firm re- 
ſolution, and by an intire power over him or her ſclf ; though I am bound to 
hinder his promiſe from paſling into fallacy and deception as much as I can,yet 
I muſt rather ſecure my own. The reaſon is, becauſe he who had no powet 
over me, could not promiſe but with a tacite condition; and though he were 
ouilry of temerity and an interpretative breach of promile, yet it the other 
tails, he is directly and properly guilty. This 1s ſtill more evident if a Father 
promiſes his daughter to Tit: before witneſles, preſuming that his daughter 
who is a widow will yet be ruled by him, though ſhe be at her own diſpoſe; 
but his daughter hath ſolemnly ſworn and contracted her ſelf to Sempronims - 
The daughter muſt be more caretul not to break her oath and contra, then 
by verifying her Fathers promiſe keep him from a lie; and this was the caſe of 
Acontins and Cydippe in Ovid, 

Promiſit pater hanc, hc adjurauit amanit - 
Ille homines, hec eſt teſtificata Deam, 
Hic metuit menaax, ſed & hec perjura vVocari, 
Num dubitas hic ſit major, an ille metus ? 
This caſe may be varied by accidents intervening, as it the daughter be under 
her Fathers power, ſhe hath none of her own to contra or ſwear; but in an 
equal power and circumſtances, the greater care muſt be to avoid the greater 


crime. 
Theſe Cautions are all which I think neceſſary for the condaRiing of a 


infirmity : but concerning the matter of doubts, that is indeed, all caſes of 
Conſcience, they are to be handled under their proper matter. Concerning 
interpretation of doubts to the better part, obedience to ſupertours 1a a doubt- 
ful matter, favourable and eaſy interpretation of Laws for the depolition of 3 
doubt, though I was tempted to have given accounts in this place, yer I have 
choſcn to reterre them to their own places, where by the method and "_ 
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doubting Conſcience (that is, a conſctence undetermined) m its danger and 
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to ſtand, and where the Reader will expect them, But 
concerning the Cure of 2 doubting Conſcience, this is all chat I am to adde 


to the foregoing Rules : 


A doubtful Conſcience is no guide of humane aRions, but a diſeaſe, and 
-« to be cured by praycrand prudent advices, and the proper inſtruments of re- 
(lution and reaſonable determinations 3 but tor thoſe things which are cal- 
led doubts, and the reſolution of which is the beſt way to cure the infirmity 
of conſcience, they muſt be derived trom their ſeveral heads and categories. 
For theſe diſcourſes or advices of Conſcience in general, are intended but as 
dire&ions how to take our Phyſick, and what order to obſerve in dicbus cuſts- 
4iz ; butthe determining of the ſeveral doubts, is like preparing and admini- 
ftring the Medicines which conliſt of very many ingredients. 
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CHAP. VI. , 


Of the Scrupulous Conſcience. 


KYrS: 2; 


A Scruple 1s a great trouble of minde proceeding 
from a little motive, and a great indiſpoſition, by 
which the conſcience though ſutficiently determi- 
ned by proper arguments, dares not proceed to 
action, or if it doe, it cannot reſt, 


IM I nims emungit, elicit ſanguinem, ſaid Solomon; too violent 
| blowing draws bloud from the noſe ;thar is, an inquiry after 
| determination, and ſearching into little corners, and meaſu- 
| ring actions by atomes and unnatural meaſures, and being 
481 over righteous, is the way not to govern, but to diſorder our 
Conſcience. 

That it is a great trouble, is a daily experiment and a (ad 
fight : Some perſons dare not eat for fear of gluttony,they fear that they ſhall 
ſleep roo much, and that keeps them waking, and troubles their heads more, 
and then their ſcruples increaſe. If they be fingle perſons, they fear that every 
temptation IS a _7upwars, that burning which the Apoſtle ſo carefully would 
have us to avoid,and then that it is better ro marry then to ſuffer ity and if they 
think to marry, they dare not for fear they be accounted negleRers of the 
glory of God which they think is better promoted by not touching a woman. 
When they are married they are afraid ro doe their duty, for fear it be (e- 
creily an indulgence ro the fleſh, and be tobe ſuſpeted of carnality, and yet 

they dare not omit it, for fear they ſhould be unjuſt, and yet they fear that the 
very tearing it to be unclean ſhould be a ſin, and ſuſpe& that if they doe not 
tear {o, itistoo great a ſign they adhere to Nature more then to the Spirir, 

They repent when they have not finn'd, and accuſe themſelves without 
form or matter ; their virtues make them tremble, and in their innocence they 


arc 
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are atrud ; they at no hand would fin, and know not on which hand to avoid 
ic: andit they venture in, as the flying ' er/7ans over the river $trymen, the 
ice will rot bear them, or they cannot ſtand forlipping,and think every ſtep 
a danver, and every progreſſion a crime, and beleeve themſelves drowned 
when they arc yet athore, 


S$cruple lometimes lignities all manner of yexation of the minde ; ſo C:- 
cero pro Sext. Rojcio uſes 1t, Hunc mihi ſcrupulum ex animoevelle, qui me dies n0- 
Cſque (timnlat ac panzit, Take this fcruple out of my minde which pricks and 
e0ads me night and day. So allo in S. Hieromes Bible 1 Reeum 25. Non erit 
61 in fingultuns & [crupulum cordrs quod effuderis ſanguinem innexium, It ſhall 
nct bz to thee a cauſe of griet and fcruple of heart chat thou haſt ſhed innocent 
bloud: Brin the preſent diſcourſe it hath a more limited (ignification, and 
according to the uſe of Divines and Canon:ſts, means an unquictneſs and reſt- 
Icinels of minde in things done or to be done, after the doubts of conſcience 
are derermined and ended. Intolcrabilem perturbationem Seneca Calls it, a fear 
of doing every thing that is innocent, and an ap:neſls to doe every thing that 
can be luggeſted, 
—#u4a ac tremebunda cruentss 

Irrepet gembus ſi candida |uſſerit Ino, | 

* Scrupleis alittle ſtone in the foor, if you ſer it upon the ground it hurts 
you,it you hold it up you cannot goe forward ; it isa trouble where the trouble 
5 over, a doubt when doub:s are reſolved ; it1s a little party behinde a hedge 
when the main army is broken and the field cleared, and when the conſcience 
5 inftructed in 1ts way, and girt for action, a light trifling -reaſon, or an ab- 
ſu:d fear hinders it from beginning the journey, or proceeding in the way, or 
reſting ar the journeys end. 


Very often it hath no reaſon at all for its inducement, but proceeds from 
indifpolition of body, pulillanimity, melancholly, a troubled head, flecpleſs 
n'ohts, the ſocieiy of the timorous from ſoiitarineſs, ignorance, or unſeaſoned 
,mprudent notices of things, indigeſted learning, ſtrong tancy and weak judge. 
ment; from any thing that may abuſe the reaſon into irreſolution and reſt-. 
leſneſs, Ir is indeed a dire walking in the dark, where we ſee nothing to at- 
fright us, but we fancy many things, and the phantaſms produced in the lower 
regions of fancy, and nurſed by tolly, and born upon the arms of fear doc 
trouble 15, 

But if reaſon be its parent, then ir is born in the twilight, and the mother 


"is ſolittle that the daughter i a fly with a ſhort head and along ſting, enough 


to trouble a wiſe man, but not enough to ſatisfy the appetite of a little bird, 
The reaſon of a {crup!e is ever as obſcure as the light of a Gloworm, not fit to 
govern any action, and yer is ſuffered ro ſtand inthe midſt of all its enemies, 
and 1.ke the flies of Ezypt vex and trouble the whole Army. 


This diſeaſe is moſt frequent in women, and monaſtick perſons, in the 
ſickly and timorous, and is often procured by exceſs in religious exerciſes, 1n 
auſtetiries and diſciplines, indiſcreer taſtings and pernoRarions in prayer, mul- 
tituJe of humane Laws, variety of opinions, the impertinent talk and wri- 
tings of men that are bully idle: the enemy of mankinde by the weakneſles 
of the body an4 underſtanding enervating the ſtrengths of the ſpirit, and ma- 
king Religion ſtrike it ſelf upon the face by the palfies, and weak tremblings of 


Irs own fingers. EY 
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117.2 of Oſency was a devout man, and read two or three Books of 
Religion and ecvorion very often, and being plcaſed with the entertainment 
of his time, reſolved to ſpend ſo many hours every day 1n reading them, as he 
12d rcad over thoſe books leveral timcs ; that is, three hours every day. In 
a ſhore time he had read over the books three times more, and began to 
think thar his reſolution might be expounded to lignify ina current ſenſe, and 
that it was to be ex:ended {0 the future times of his reading, and that now he 
was to ſpcnd {1x hours every day in reading thoſe books, becauſe he had now 
read them over {ix times. * He preſently co;:{1.cred that 1n halt ſo long time 
more by the proportion of th's (cruple he muſt be ried to twelve hours every 
day, and therefore thar this [crup.c was unrcaſonable ; that he intended no 
ſuch thing when he made his reſolution, and therefore thar he could nor 
be tied : he knew that a reſolution docs not binde a mans ſelf in things whoſe 
reaſon does vary, znd whete our ltber'y is intire, and where no intereſt of a 
third perſon is concerned. He was ſure that. this ſcruple would make that ſenſe 
of thc reſolut on be impothble at laſt, and all che way vexatious and intolerable; 
he had n9 leiſure to atuacc this ſenſe of the words, and by higher obligations 
he was faſter tied to other duites: he reinemored alſo that nov the profit ol 
thoſe good books was recciv'd al:eady and grew leſs,and now became chang'd 
into a trouble and an inconventence. and he was ſure he could imploy his time 
better: and yet a{tzr all chis heap of prudent and religious confiderations, his 
thoughts revoiv'd ia a reſtleſs circle, and made him fear he knew not whar. 
Je was {u:e he was not oblig'd, and yet dur{t not truſt it; he kney his rule,and 
had light enauyh to walk by ir, but was as fearful ro walk in che day as children 
areinthen'ght, * Well! being weary of his trouble, he tells his ſtory, re- 
Ceives ac vice to proceed according to the ſence of his reaſon, not to the mur- 
murs of h.s {cruple; he applies him'elt accordingly, Bur then he enters into 
new tears; for he reſts in this, that he is nor oblig'd ro multiply his rexdings, 
but begir.s to think that he mult doe ſome equal good thing in commuration 
of the duty, for though that particular inſtince become in-olerable and impol- 
tible,yet he tied himfeit ro pertorm that which he beleev'd ro be a good thing, 
and though he was deceived 1n the part cular, yer he was right in the general, 
and theretore that for the particular he mult make an exchange. He does ſo; 
bur as he is doing 17, he ſtarts, and begins to think that every commutation be- 
ing intenced for eaſe, is in ſome ſenle or other a leſlering of his duty, a dimi- 
nurion of his fpiritual intercſt, and a note of infirmity;z and then alſo fears, 
that in judging concerning the mattcr of his commuration he ſhall be remiſs 
and par'il. * Now he conlicers that he ought to conſult with his Supert- 
ors; 3nd as hc 15 going to doe lo, he beg ns tothink that his ſuperior did once 
chide him for his {cruple, and that now much more he will doc it. and therc- 
tore will ra;herſeek to aboliſh the opinion of obligation then change it into 
another burihcn ; and fince he knows this before hand, he fears leſt it ſhall be 
expoundce to be in him an artifice to get himſelt caſed or chidden out of his 
auty, and cozened from his obl:gation. * What ſhallthe man doc 2 He dares 
not truſt h:mſclt; and it he goes to another, he thinks that this will the more 
condemne him ; he ſuſpe&s himſelf, but this other renders him juſtly to be 
lulpeRed by himſclt and others roo. * Well ! he goes to God and prays 
him to dire him; bur then he conſiders that Gods graces arc given tO us 
working together with Gods Spirit, and he fears the wok will not be done 
for him becauſe he fails in his own part of cooperating ; and concerning this 
he thinks he hath no ſc:uple, bur ce. tain cauſes of fear, * After a great tum- 
bling of thoughts and ſorrows he begins to belecve that this is ge 
(* 


weight, and l;ke a ſorrow that breaks the fleep, at laſt growing big, loads the 


the greatneſs of irs own affliction. In this caſc, the Religzon is not ſo 
orear 2s the affiiition. 


; Bur becauſea ſcruple is a fear, or alight reaſon againſt a ſtronger and a 

ſufficiently determined un 'erſtanding, it can bring no other work to the con- 
ſcience, bur thar it ger it ſelt eaſed of the trouble, which is to be done by the 
following Rules. 
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RuL Et 2. 


A Conſcience ſufficiently inſtructed by its proper 
arguments of perſwaſion,may without ſin proceed 
to action againlt the {cruple and 1ts weaker argu- 
ings or ſtronger tremblings, 


HIS is the beſt remedy that is in nature and reaſon. S. Bernard preached 

rarely well, and was applauded, bur the D:vil offering to him the rempra- 
tion of vain:;glory, he in his refifting it, began to think that he had berter leave 
oft to preach then begin to be proud ; but inſtantly the Holy Spirit of Gd 
diſcovered to him the deception, and the Devils artifice who would at any rate 
have him leave off to preach; and he anſwered, I neither began for thee, nor 
tor thee will I leave off. This is a right courſe in the matter of ſcruple : pro- 
ceed to attion ; andas the reaſon or the fear in the ſcruple was not inducement 
enough to begin, ſo neither to leave off. 


; Againſt a doubting conſcience a man may not work, but againſt 4 ſcrupulou: 

he may. For a ſcrupulous conſcience does not take away the proper determina- 
tion of the underſtanding ; bur it is Iike a woman handling of a frog or 4 
chicken, which all their friends tell them can doe them no h»rc, and they are 
convinced in reaſon that they cannor, they beleeveit and know ir, and yet 
when they take the little creature into their hands they ſhreek, and ſometimes 
hold faſt and finde their fears confuted, and ſometimes they let goe, and 
finde their reaſon uſeleſs, 


Valerins of Hippo being uſed always to faſt till high noon of feſtivals, falls 

into an ilneſs of tomack, and is adviſed ro eat ſomething in the morning z all 
the reaſon of the world that is conſiderable and prefling, tells him he may doe 
it lawfully, but becauſe he hath not been uſed toit, and good people in health 
doe not doe it, he is fearful rodoe that which others doe not, that need ir not ; 
this is a flight ground, and with it perfe&tly may ſtand his praRical derermi- 
nation of conſcience that it is lawful for him , which final determination, be- 
cauſe it is the next and immediate rule of actions cannot be impeded by that 


which ſuffers this perſwaſion (till to remain, becauſe the doing onely _—_ 
uc 


ſpirirs, and bringing back the ſleep that it had driven away, cures it ſelf by 
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tnch a perſwafion can one]y bea fin, for that onely IS the tranſgrefſion of the 
mnediate Laws to dot conformably to ſuch determination is to doe it 
with fath; and it the [C1uple can leflenir, yer it onely makes the map the we- 
{- ». but cannotyeſtroy the aſſent. 

Adde to ths, that hince {cruples doe ſometimes make men mad, doe: de- 
£11,1ent to our health, make Religion a burden, introduce a wearinels of {pi- 
it and rediouſnels, it cannot be 2 {1a to ſtop all this evil, and direRly ro throiy 
away the {cruple and piocced to contrary act:ons. 


Eut this is to be unCerſtood onely, when the ſcruple is ſuch that it leayes 
the conſcience practically Cetermined, For it the ſcrupie prevails upon hs 
weaknels ſo tarre as to rifle the better realons, the conſcience loſes ics ule and 
1's [ec urity, and the ſcruple paſles into a deub!,and the Law into a conſuitation, and 
the judgement into opiyton, and the conſcience into an undiſcerning, nudetcrmined 
faculty. 


| Hithcr is to be reduced the caſe of a perplexcd conſcience; that is, when 
men think that which part ſo: ver of the contrad:&ton they chooſe, they fin ; 
tor though that be 1impoſhible to wile men, yet all men are nor wile; and if ir 
were impoſlible in the thing, yec it 15 certainiy poſſible pon the diſtempcrs of 
ſome men : and becaule a nan hath contrary realonings and divided princ! ples 
w:thin, as our blefled Lord had a natural de (tre not to die, and yer areitonably 
and a holy ſpiritual deſire to ſubmit to his Faihers will, and if {1 ical, todes: 
lo hathevery man delires to pleaſe anappetite, or ſecure an intereſt of ſecu- 
far deſigns, and a reaſon to ſerve the incereſt of his ſpiric in ſpiritual ce- 
ſigns: Butalchough in our bleſſed Lord the appctices of nature were inno- 
cent and obedient, and the ſpirit always got a clear victory, and the fleſh re- 
fiſted nor, yet in us it is not ſo; and ſometimes ſpiritual complications doe Ci- 
ſturb the queſtion, and make the temporal end ſeem rel:;gious or pious; and 
the contrary pretence 1s pious to0, and yer a duty will be omitted which way 
foever be cholen, ora fin committed as is ſuppoſed ; here the caſe ſeems hard. 
* Iris certain that there is no ſuch cafe in the woild, that it is neceſſary for a 
man to fin whica part ſoever he takes, and unleſs it be his own fault he cannor 
think ſo; bur ſou.e men are wile in their reaſonings, and erre in circles, and 
cannot untie the knots themielves have knir. Some are weary, and many are 
involved, and more are fooliſh ; and it1s as poſhble for a man to bea fool in 
one propolition as in anther, and theretore his error may be this, thar which 
part ſoever he chooſes he ſhall [in what is to be done here is the Queſtion 7 

Thecale is this; Pratizzs a Romane Souldier turns Chriſtian, and having 
taken h's military Sacrament before, and ſtill continuing the imployment, he 
'S commanded to put 10 death certaia criminals, which he undertakes, becauſe 
he is bound to it by his oatin. Going to the execution he finds they were con- 
demned for being Chriſtians; then he ſta:ts, remembring his Sacrament or . 
oath on one ide, and his faith on the other ; char is, his R:ligion on both, by 
which he is bound neither to be perjured, nor to kill his Brethren: The Que- 
ſion isnot how he might expedite his doubt, and ſecure his conſcience by 
chooſing the ſurer part, bur what he is ro doe, this perplexity remaining, that 
1s, he not being able tolay aſide either part of the doubr; for his queſtion is not 
whether of the two he ſhall doe, bur is perſwaded that to doe either is a high 
crime, | 

1. Concerning this, itis evicent, that if the caſes be equal, and the event 
not to be diſtinguiſhed by him in the greatneſs of its conſequent or malice of 
If, 
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ir, it is indifferent to him which he chooſes z and therefore there can be no 
Rule given which he muſt take, unleſs he could be convinced of one that it is 
lawful, and the other unlawful; but in his cafe that not being to be done, he 

ought to know that in this caſe he ſins nor if he takes either, becauſe all fin 

is with liberty and choice, at leaſt with complacency ; but his error is an infe- 'Y 
licity and no ſi», it he neither chooſes it, nor delights in it, which in the preſent PY 
caſe be is ſuppoſed not to doe. | 5 


Js 2, Butif intheevent of theactions and parts of choice there be a rea! 
or apprehended difference, he is bound to chooſe that part which he beleeves 
ee be the leſs fin; this being ajuſtihcarign of his will, che beſt that can be in 
tl. Fpreſent caſe; bur if he chooſes thie which is of worſe event, he hath 
nothing toexcule it. 


A 
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He that 1s troubled with ſcruples, ought to rely upon 
the judgement of a prudent Guide, 


L H E reaſon is, becauſe his own underſtanding is troubled and reſtleſs, and 

yer his reaſon determined ; and therefore he can but uſe the beſt way of 

cure, which in his particular 1s to follow an underſtanding that is equally de- 
termined as is his own, and yet not ſo diſeaſed. 


2, Adde to this, that God hath appointed ſpiritual perſons, Guides of ſouls, 
whoſe office is to dire and comfort, to give peace and conduR, to refreſh the 
weary, and to ſtrengthen the weak, to confirm the ſtrong, and inſtru the 
doubttul; and therefore to uſe their advice is that proper remedy which God 
hath appointed. *_ And it hath alſo in it this advantage, that there is in ir 
humility of underſtanding, a not relying on our own wiſdome, which by way 
of bleſſing and diſpoſition will obtain of God that we be direted. Conſule anonin, in 
bonos, prudenteſque viros, & acquieſce ers, was an old advice, and derived from (um-:.p.tir 7» 
/ Solomon and Tobit; lean not onthy own underſtanding ; but ask counſel of all * © 
that are wiſe, and deſpiſe not any counſel that is profitable. 


ts 
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When a doubt is reſolved in the entrance of an 'acti- 
on, we mult judge of our action afterwards by the 
lame meaſures as betore ; for hethat changes his —_ 3 
meaſures, turns his doubt into a ſcruple. _ i 

£ p HE reaſon of the Ruleis this, That which is ſufficient for ſatzsfa7on be- : 
ore, is (ufficient for peace afterwards. A Chriſtian in the Diocele of Sala- 7 
»wws being faint in his ſtomack before the reception of the holy Sacrament, 


diſputes whether he may take a cordial or a glaſs of wine. Upon inquiry he - $ 
| | told, 
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cold, T har to receive the holy Sacrament virgine ſaliva, faſting is a cuſt "me 
the Church later then the times of the Apoſtles, as appears by the Corinth; ; 
uſages mentioned by S. Paul; that it having no authority but cuſtome,no ſant! ton 
but a prows fancy, and a little proportion and analogy of reverence, it OUSNE 
- vecld to the elicite as of charity : Upon this account he being ſa:isfed, 
{rinks a little, is well, and communicates with health, and joy, and holzzeſs, Bur 
ifterwards refleing upon what he had done, he begins to fear he had nor dong 
well ; that he had done againſt the cuſtomes of the Church, that ic was: a: lc a/? 
:»firmity in him, and upon what account with God that ſhould be, which in lis 
own moſt gentle ſentence was at leaſt, infirmity, he knery not; and twenty 
other little things he thought of, whigh ſienified nothing, but di4 ſomct! 4ST, 
they meantno good, but did great &l : and finding himſelf got into a ncfhe 
calls for help, but is rolu that he mult vet Out of It by the ſame way that hc 
came in, and that which was the futhc;ent cauic of his doing the action, was 
(ufficient alſo tor the juſtification ot it, and let him confront the reaſons whict: 
introduc'd the action again(t theſe fAlics and little pretenſions which diſturb 
his minde, and he ſhall tinde that he hath reaſon to be aſhamed of debauchins 
and proſtituting his underſtanding to ſuch trifles and images of argument : 
For let a man look to his grounds when he begins to at, and when he hath 
acted, ler him remember thar he did his duty, and give God thanks. For it 
any juſt cauſe appear for which he ought to reprove his former determination : 
that juſt cauſe can have no influence upon what is paſt, if the firſt proceeding 
was probable, and reaſonable, and diſ- intereſt. He knows ſomething which he 
did not know before ; and for the time to come 1s to walk by this newly kind- 
led taper, but if he in the firſt inſtance walked by all the light he had, he is 
not tied to walk it over again: for as God will not of a child exa&t the pru- 
dence and cautions of a man, butin every age expects a duty anliverable ro 
the abilites of it ; ſoit 1s in all the ſtages of our reaſon, and growing under- 
ſtanding. According to what we have, and not according to what we have 
not we {hall give accounts. This 1s intended to prove that if we proceed pro- 
bably, weare not tied to ſorrow and repentance, though afterwaras we finde 
4 greater reaſon to the contrary ; but this concludes more in the preſent que- 
ſtion of ſcruple,in which the greater probability goes before, and theleſs comes 
aftcr. 
But the Rule is to be managed with rhele Cautiors : 

I. Take heed thatin the beginning we doe not miſtake our deſires to have 
ir donc,tor a ſufficient warrant that it may. For if we enter inar a wrong door, 
or at the windows, ye muſt goe back, and cannot own that entrance which 
was ike a Theet, or that action which was done iith more craft then pru- 
dence. 

2. Be not too ealy 1n the arguments of probation, For although in aRi- 
Gns Concerning our eternal intereſt , God expects no more of us but that we 
thould walk by the meaſures of a man; yet we doc not perform our duty 
it we a&t by the meaſures of a child or a fool. If we could doeno better, the 
ation might be more reprovable then the man; bur if we could conſider bet- 
ter and wiſer then when we refle&t afterwards upon what wedid before, and 
inde a fault or a fin, a negligence or an avoidable error in the principle, we 
cannot from thence bring reſt and confidence to our conſciences. 


3 + Separate your queſtion as much as you can from intereſt, that your 
determination and inquiry be pure; and if more arguments occutre afrer- 
wards then did in the firſt inquiry, remember that it was well enough ar firſt, 

: if 


Wu. 


| be demanded, and our fins accounted for, according tothe meaſures ofa man, 
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if IC was probable enough ; and for the reſt 
did well and wiſely, and to pardon you in what was done amiſs, or neghgently 
or imperfectly. : 
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A ſcrupulous Conſcience is to be cured by remedies 
proper to the diſeaſe, and remedies proper to the 


111111, 


Hat is, there are ſome advices which are direRly intended for the leſſe- 

ning the ſcruple, and ſome others which take away the (cruple by curing 
the man, and taking off his diſtemperature. Thoſe which are dire&ly intended 
againſt the (cruple, beſides the Rales before deſcribed, are theie: 


Remedres againſt the Scruple. 


rt. Let the afflited and diſquiet man often meditate of the infinite 
ooodnefs of God, and how his juſtice is equity, and his jndgements are in 
mercy; that he judges us by what we heartily endeyour, bur does not put 
our infelicitics into our accounts of fins. | 


2. Let him be inſtructed that all Laws Divine and Humane are defirons 
of ſwcer and merciful interpretations, and that of themſelves they love to 
yeeld to neceſſity and to charity; and that ſeverity and exanels of meaſures 
is not onely contrary to the goodneſs, but to the juſtice of God, who therefore 
will pity us becauſe we are made of duſt, and are a lump of folly and unayoi 
dablc infirmities ; and by rhe ſame juſtice by which God & eternally angry with- 
the fallen Angels, by the ſame juſtice he « not finally avgry with man for his 
firſt follies, and pities all hs unavoidable evils, 


3. Let it be remembred that charity is the fulfilling the Law, and by 
the degrees of ita man tends to pe! tection, and not by forms and tittles of the 
letter, and apices of the handwriting of ordinances. And that if he loves God 
and does his beſt, and concerning the doing his beſt make the ſame judgements 
real and material, that he does of the other ations of his life, he certainly does 
all that can belong to him, and all that which can be wiſe and ſafe. He that 
acts according to the reaſon of 4 man, ought to have the confidences of a man, for 
no other confidence can be reaſonable. 7 hat is charity that we doe carefully and 


wiſely, and follow the beſt we can. 


4. Let it be conſidered that to incline to the ſcruple,and negle& the ſtron- 

er reaſon that ſtands againſt it, 15 to take the worſe end,it is to doe that which 
mu{t ſeem worſe ; and then it may be remembred,that if the man is afraid and 
troubled with the trie, with the ſcr»ple, when he hath ſtronger reaſon to ſecure 
him, if he yeelds to the ſcruple and neglects the ſtronger reaſon, the negle& of 
that will run upon him like a torrent and a whirlewiad, and the (cruple, or the 


bulruſh will not ſupport his building. 
5. Since the very defign of the Euangelical Covenant is, that our duty 
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» Pray to God to accept you, if you : 
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Of the jcrupulous Conſcience. Book }. 
and not by the proportions of an Angel; and that all our infirmities and teng. 
-2nces. and unavoidable prejudices are taken into account, betide the infnite 
remilſions on Gods parcit will follow that by this goodneſs of God and a mo- 
12] diligence, and a good heart we are ſecured, but we Can never be ſecure |; 
our own meaſures. Tor let us weigh never fo exattly,we may mils ſome gran: 
or ſcruples, but to ſnatch greedily at the little overrunning duſt of the þ3l. 
lance, and co throw away the maſſive ingots that ſunk the tcales down, is the 
orcaceft folly in the world, 
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5 6. The lines of duty are fet down fo clear and legible, are ſo agreeable rg 
reaſon, ſo demonſtrable upon their proper principles, are (0 eaſy and plain, 
that we need not run into corners, and ſneaking by-lanes to finde ir out : If by 
lictle undiſcerned minutes we were to ſtand or fall, though now there are but 
few that {hall be ſaved, yet bur a tew of thoſe few ſhould eſcape eternal deat}, 
The counſels of God arc not like the Oracles of 4polis, Couble in their ſen'e, 
intricare in their expreſſion, ſecret in their meaning, deceitful in the.r meaſures, 
and otherwiſe in the event then they could be in their expectation. Bur the 
word of God in the lines of duty is open as the face of heaven, brighr as the 
Moon, healthtul as the Suns influence; and this 1s certain:y truz, that when 
a thing becomes obſcure, though ir may oblige us to a prucent ſearch, yer it 
binds us not under a guilr, but onely fo farre as it is or may be plainly uader- 
ſtood. 

. But in the caſe of a ſcrupulous conſcience, it is not the thing ſo much thar 

croubles the minde, as the indiſpoſition of the part, the man hath a vicious ten- 

Gerneſs; it 15 melancholy and fear, and as very accident can trouble the miſc- 

rable, (o every fancy can affright the t#morous ; the chiefeſt remedies thcre- 

fore muſt be by applications to the man, to cure his diſtemper, and then the 

{cruple will work no more then its own activity will enable it, and thar is 

but l/zttle and inconſiderable. 


Advices to the {crupulons man. 


x. The calc of the ſcrupulous man is fo full of variety, or uncertainty ra- 

5: ther that it is as eaſy to govern chance, and to give rules ro contingency asto 
him. Inall othercaſes there is a meaſure and a limit, and therefore a remedy 
can be proportioned to it ; but in this, fear is the diſeaſe, and thar alone is in- 
finite ; and as it commences oftentimes withour cauſe, ſo ir proceeds without 
limit, For by what reaſon it centred in, by the ſame it may orow z that is, with- 
out any cauſe at all it may increaſe for ever, * But for the remedy, this is 
conſiderable ; _ That the worle it is, the better it may be remedied, if we could 
conſider. For when fear is grown ſo bigge that it is unreaſonable, the cure is 
ready and plain, that #t muſt be laid aſide becauſe it 1s intolerable, and it may 
becaule it is w1reaſonable. When it comes from a juſt cauſe, that juſt cauſe- is 
uſually the limit of it: but when it is vaſt and infinite ir. hath no cauſe, bur 
weaknefle, and it appears enough in the inſtances ; for the ſcrupulous man 
tears concerning thoſe things where he ought to be moſt confident ; he fears 
that God is angry with him for not doing his duty, and yet he does what(o- 
ever he can learn to be his duty. * This is a complication of evils,as melan- 
choly is of diſeaſes. The ſcrupulous man is timorous, and ſad, and uneaſy, 
and he knows not why. As the melancholy man muſes long, and tono Pur- 
poſe, he thinks much, but thinks of nothing ; ſo the ſcrupulous man fears ex- 
ceedingly, but he knows not what nor why. Ir is a Religious melancholy, and 
when 
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when ic appears £0 be a difeale and a temptation, there needs no more arg 1- 
mgnt 2gainſt its entertainment. We maſt rudely throw it away. 


— - —_——— 6 
— — — 
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10, 2. He that is vexed with {cruples, muſt fly to God by prayer and faſting, 


at * 


that this lunacy and ſpirit of illuſf1on which ſometimes 1hrows hizs znto the fire, 
and ſometimes into the water may be cjeted. and the Spirit of God, and the 
Spirit of wiſdeme may come in ſubſtitution according to-the promile to often 


recorded in the holy Scriptures. 


3. Let the ſcrupulous man ctange the tremblings of his ſpirit to a more 
coniiderable objeR,and be ſureit he tears little things, lethim tear great things 


Luker1.1; 


]J:mes 1; 5. 


reatly, every known fin let him be ſure to avoid, 1:1tle or great, tor by this Pte-. 


rity he hall ſee God, and the things of God, peace and truth, and the honeſty of 
his heart will bear him out fromthe miſchref;, it nor quit from the rrouble of the 
ſcruple + * at no hand ler it be endured that he (ould think this diſeaſe or vici- 
ous tenderneſs in ſpirit is able to excuſe him from his duty in greater vUings, 
Some (cruple at an innocent ceremony, and againſt all conviction and aries 
of reaſon will be troubled and will not underſtand ; this 15 very bad, bur 1: 1s 
worle that he ſhould think himſelf the more godly man for being thus crouled 
and diſeaſed, and that upon this account he thall fall out wich Government and 
deſpiſe it, this man nurles his (cruple till it proves his death, and inſtead of cu- 
ring a bile, dies with a cancer, and is like a man that hath ſtrained h's toot and 
keeps his bed for eaic, but by lying there long fallsanto a {porbymrr, and that 


b:ars him to his grave. 


12, 4. Let the ſcrupulous man avoid all exceſs in mortifications and corpora} 
auſteriries, becaule theſe are apt to trouble the boay, and conſequently to d1f- 
order the minde, and by the prevailing fond perſwaſtons of the worid 1hcy 
uſually produce great opinions of ſanctity and ignorant cortraggnces of G ds 
tzvour, and by ſpending the religion of the man in exterior figntfications make 
him apr to take his meaſures trom imperfect notices, and then his religion ſhall 
be ſcruple ard 1mpertinency, tull of trouble, but good and profitable for lictle 
or nothing. Admiratione digna ſunt (laith Cardan) que per jejunium hoc modo 
contingunt + ſomnia, ſuperſtitio, contemptus tormentorum, mortss deſiderium, objtt- 
nmata opinio, inſania : jejunium naturaliter preparat ad hec omnia. Ic 1s wonr- 
derful to conſider what ſtrange products there are of faſting : Dreams ſuper- 
ſtition, contempt of torments, deſire of death, obitinacy in opinion, and mad- 
neſs. Toall theſe, faſting does naturally prepare us: and concerning S. Hia-, 
ri0n it is reported by S. Hierome, 1ta att:nuatis fuit jejunio & vigilics in tan- 
tum exeſo corpore ut oſsibus vix herebat : unde note infantum vazitns, balatus 
pecorum, mugitus boum, voces & Indibria demonum, Cc. that he was fo lean and 
dricd with taſting and watching, that his fleſh did ſcarce cieave to 11s bone : 
Then his deſires and capacity of fleep went away, and for want of fleep he 
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muſt needs grow light headed, and then the illufions of rhe Devil were prepa- 


red and certain to prevail; then his brains crowed, and he heard 1n the deterr. 
children crying, ſheep bleating, bulls lowing, and ratling of chuns, and all the 
phantaſtick noiſes raiſed by the Devil. Much co the {ame purpole 1s by S. A- 
thanaſins reported of S. Anthony. It was this exceſs that made S. Hierome (0 
ſcrupulous in reading of Twliezs Orations ; 1t was not an Angel, but his own 
dreams that whipp'd him for making and reading good Latin and good enle, 
After long faſting it was that S. Gul/lach of Crowald tought with the Devil, and 


ſuch irregular auſterities have becn in all ages of ſuperſtition, the grear inſtru- 
Y . ment 
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ment of Satan by which his illuſtons became Oracles, and religion was changed 
into ſuperſtition, and the fear of God into timorouſneſs, and inquiry yo 


(cruple. | SR ; | 8 
5. Ler the ſcrupulous man intereſt himſelf in as few queſtions of intri- 


cate diſpute, and minute diſquiſition as he can; they that anlwer feweſt, doc 


commonly trouble themſc]ves with mot. Curious queſtions may puzzle eve- 
ry man, but they can profit no man, they are a Certain diſturbance, they are re- 
bels in the kingdome of the inner man, they are juſt the ſame things in ſþecn- 
[ation which ſcruples are in practice, and therefore becauſe notzce properly rends 
and direRs to ation, the increaſe of them'will multiply theſe. Avoid them 
therefore, for not theſe, but things practical are the hinges of immortality , but 
rhe other break the peace of the {uperior faculties, they trouble the underſtan- 
Jing and affli& the conſcience and profit, or in{truct no man. 


14» 6. He that would cure his ſcrupulouſneſs muſt take care that his Reli- 


gion be as near as he can to the meaſures and uſages of common life. When 
S. Anthony was troubled with a ſcrupulous conſcience, which ſo amaz'd .him, 
that he thought it was impoſſible for him ever to arrive at heaven, an Angel 
came to him in the likeneſs of a Hermit, or rather an Hermit ſpake to him l:ke 
2n Angel and ſaid, Nunc paululum laborando mantbus, nunc genibus flexis orands, 
deinde corpus reficiendo, poſt quieſcendo, & rurſus uterum operando, Antoni , 
lic fac tu & ſalvus ers. Sometimes labour with thy hands, then fall on thy knees 
and pray, then refreſh thy body, then ſometimes reſt, and then labour again, 
and fo thou ſhalt be ſaved. Ler us take care that our Religion be like our lite, 
not done like pictures, taken when we are drefled curiouſly, but looking as the 
actions of our liteare dreſſed, thar is, fo as things can be conſtantly done, rhar 
is, that it be dreſſed with the uſual circumſtances, imitating the examples, and 
tollowing the uſages of the beſt and the moſt prudent perſons of his commu- 
nion ; dciviomiochig to be ſingular, not doing violence to any thing of 
nature, unleſs 1t be an inſtrument or a tempration to a vice. For ſome men 
morrity thcir natwres rather then their viczo znclinations or their evil habits, 
and 10 make Religion to be a burden, a ſnare, and an exemy. For in [crupu- 
lores, that 1s, in melancholy perſons nature 15 to be cheriſhed in every thing where 
thc re is no danger, that is, where ſhe 1s not petulant and rroubleſome. Such men 
have more necd of ſomething to repary their houſe, then to /eſſep ir, 


7. Let the ſcrupulous man take care that he make no vows of any laſting 


' imployment. For the diſeaſe that is alrcady within, and this new matter from 


without will certainly make new caſes of Conſcience, and new fears and ſcru- 
ples upon the manner,and degrees, and circumſtances of pertormance. There- 
tore what ever good thing they intend, let them doe it when they can, when 
it 1s pleaſant, when it 1s convenient, and always reſerve their liberty. For 
beſides that to doe otherwiſe muſt needs multiply ſcruples, it is alſo more plea- 
!1ng to God that we make our ſervices to be every day choſen, then after one 
general choice of them, to have the particulars done and hated. 


8. Bur thatI may ſumme up many particulars in one. The ſcrupulous 
man muſt avoid thoſe compantes, and thoſe imployments, and thoſe books from 
whence the clouds ariſe, eſpecially the books of inefteRive and phanraſtick 
notion, ſuch as are Legends of Saints, ridiculouſly and weakly invented, turniſhed 
out for 1dea's, not foraions of common lite, with dreams and falic propo- 
litions; for the ſcrupulous and feartul will eafily be troubled, if they hnde 
TENN - 
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themſelves tall ihort of thoſe fine inages of virtue wh. ch ſome men deſcribe, 
that they might make a fine picture but [;ke nobody. Sch allo are the Books 
of myſtical 7 heology, which have in them the molt high, th: moſt rrovbleſome, _ 
and the meſt myſterious nothings in the world, and little berrer then the et- 
fluxes of a religious madneſs. 


t7- 9. Let. the (crupulons man endeyour to reduce h's body intoa fair tem- 
per, * and enkindle in his mindea great love and high opinions of God and 
Gods mercy,and by proper arts produce joy inGod,and rej0yC.ngs tn the Spi- 
rit; * let him purſue the purgative way of religion, fight againſt and ex:irpate all 
vicious hab'rs and evil ciiſtomes, doe the ations of virtue frequently and Con- 
ſtantly, but wichout noiſe and outcrics, without afteation an} ſingularity ; 
that religion 1s beſt which 1s incorporated with the ations ant common 114- 
verſes of our life ; and as there w:ll be ſome foolith ations, fo there will be 
matter for repen:ance ; let this humlc us, but not amaze us and diſtract us. 


1$. 10, Letall perſons who are or uſe to be thus troubled with flres, 2nd 1m- 
pertinencies of rcaſon and conſcience be carefully and wilcly inſtructed in thole 
practical propoſitions whichare the general lines of lite, which are the as:omes 
of Chriſt.an Philoſophy, which like the rules of Laiv have great influence in 
many virtues, and have great effec rowards pertetion. For the mor: f{eyere 
the rules are, the more apt they are to be the matter of {cruple, when they are 
not underſtood in their juſt meaſures. Such as are, 7! z the part of a £004 minde 
to acknowledge a fault where there ts none, * Not 10 z0e forward is to gc backward. 
* He that loves danger ſhall periſh in danger. * Hold that which ts certain, and let 
goe that which is uncertain. There are many more, of which I am to give ac- 
counts in the next Book, and from thence the ſcrupulous may derive afliſtan- 
Ces. 

« Concerning the matter of ſcruples, I on purpoſe decline the confide- 
«ring of it here, becaule either every thing or nothing of it is to be handled. 
« Aſcruple may ariſe in the doing of every duty, in the remembrance of every 
« ation ; and to ſtop one gap, when the evil may enter in at 500. I did ſup - 
*« poſe not to be worth my labour, I therefore reſerve every thing to its own 
« place, being content here to give the meaſures and rules of conſcience in 
« 1ts ſeveral kinds, and differing affeRions, that 1s, in all its proper capacities 
** which can relate ro action. 
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OF THE 
FI O0F CONSCTENCE. 
WE. 
The Laws Divine and Humane, 
And 


All collateral Obligations. 


THE SECOND BOOK. 


GCHAP- 


Of the Law of Nature in general. 


BTW BE Þ 


The Law of Nature 1s the Univerſal Law of the 
world, or the Law of mankinde,concerning com- 
mon necelsities to which we are inclined by Na- 
cure, invited by conſent, prompted by reaſon, but 

1s bound upon us onely by the commands of 


Cod. 
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SA; ro underſting what is the Law natural, and what is ſuper- 


- LO induc'd upon it. 'The count], abating the authority and 
: #1 £ : 'FI . . 
AT || reverence of them that ſaid it, 1s of great reaſonableneſs. 


WICASY 23/215 Forall men talk of the law of Nature, and all agree that 
_ theres ſucha material law which ſome way or other is of 
the higheſt obligation z but becaule there are no Digeſts or Tables of this 
law, men have not onely difter'd about the number of them, and the inſtances 
them(elyes, but about the manner of drawing them forch, and making the ob- 
ſerva'ion :. whereas if the law of Natare were ſuch a thing as it is ſuppoſed 
2enerally, thele diffi rences would be as ſtrange and impoſſible, as that men 
thould diſagree about what 's black, or whac 1s yeilow, or that they ſhould 
ailpute concerning rules to fignity when they deſire, or when they hope, or 
whenthey love. The purpoſe of the preſent intendment will not ſuffer me to - 
make large diſputes about it, but to obſerve all that is to be drajyn from it in 
ordcr to Conſcience and its obligation, 

1be 
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The Law of Nature] 


» Tus nature, and Lex nature are uſually confounded by Divines and Layy- 
yers, but to very ill purpoſes, and to the confuſion and indiſtinion of all the 

notices of them. The right of nature, or Fus nature is no Law, and the law of na- Valla Elegine, 

ture is no natural right. The right of nature is a perfe& and univerſal liberty to -4*+* 

doe whatſoever can ſecure me or pleaſe me. For the appetites that are prime, 

original, and natural, doe deſign us towards their ſatisfaction, and ivere a con- 

tſhual torment, and in vain, if they were not in order to their reſt, contented- 

neſs and perfetion. Whatſoever we naturally defire, naturally we are permit- 

ted to. For natures are equal, and the capacities are the ſame, and the deſires 

alike ; and ir were a contradiction to fay that naturally we are reſtrained from 

any thing to which we »aturally tend, Therefore to ſave my own lite, I can 

kill another, or twenty, or a hundred, or take from his hands to pleaſe my 

ſelf, if it happens inmy circumſtances and power ; and fo for eatine, and drink- 

ine, and pleaſures. If I can defire, I may poſle(s or enjoy it : this is, The right 

of nature. Fus nature, by jus or right, underſtanding not a collated or legal right, 

poſitive or determined, but a negative right, that is, ſuch a right as every man 

hath without a Law, and ſuch as that by which the ſtones in the ſtreets are 

mine or yours; by a right that is negative, becauſe they are nullius 31 bongs, 

they are appropriate to no man, and may be mine ; thar is, I may take then 

up and carry them to my bed of turf, where the natural, wild, or untutored man 

does fit. But this is not the Law of nature, nor paſles any obligation at all, 
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And indeed nature her (elf makes not a Law: 
Nec natura poteſs juſto ſecernere iniquum, 

and this opinion C arneades did expreſs, but rudely, and was for it noted by 
Laftantius. He ſaid there was no law of nature. But the Chriſtians who tor 

many ages have followed the School of Ariſtotle, have been tender in ſuffering 

ſuch expreſſions, and have been great promoters of Ariſtorles doftrine con- 
cerning the © pvazgy, the natural Law. But indeed Ariſtotle himſe!t in this 

was various and indetermined. For in his Ethicks he affirms that ({@.2:e think L.5.c15, 
the natural law to be [> & quoj awmwnley 2 mulays tr auvtw e147 Juraws, 

wartp © myp x erSzd's x4 oy Tlepoxs aa] unalterable, and of the lame force 

every where, as fire burns here and in Perſia - and yet he himſelf makes it mu, 
zable, and that it is not the ſame among all Nations ; for ſo he in his Rheto- g ;,.* © 
ricks ſays, 6: 45 9 parlevorrai m muyTr;, PLoy gon Iixayoy x} ad gy Rea pln 

PUR yowwvie Degs 4 Mn 1, wrt awgvnn, that lome doe Divine [ not demon- 

ſtrate] that ſome things are juſt or unjuſt by nature, without any Covenant or S0- 
ciety ; intimating, that without a covenant or contract tacite or explicite,there 

can beno Law: and if it depends upon contra, it muſt be variable as nece[- 

firy, and contingency together; and ſo he affirms, T hat there C nothing ſo na- 74,5 c.-, 
rarally juſt bur it is variable; and although the right hand is in moſt men the Ehic. 
ſtrongeſt, yer in ſome the lefc hand 1s. Bars pnlng! d\1u449y Th) Ng wy e141 % al 
tra>omyiay tc 7 gpnpylo. Diſtributive juſtice is by proportion, and therefore 

it is variable z and in general he affirms of all juſtice, © 4 949439 avaFcqzy, jur 

flice is in proportion and relation, 
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4. For juſtice is #7A;76 «24a, that 15, Þeys en@gy, 2 relative excellency, 
and therefore muſt ſuppole ſociety, and a pation or covenant, For a man 


cannot be unjuſt to himſelf or to his own goods which are abſolutely in his 
F—4 power 
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ver. 6 iy ad mia e95 ewley. andtherefore Juſtice, I mean that univer: 


(21 virtue that contains all clic within Ir, Dis eo 
Ey 4 $1220 up? ound lw mic & PET Ea, 
ic 2 virtue that hath its being trom ſomething (uperinduc'd upon nature. Juſtice 
is zatural, as all virtues are, that 1s, reaſonable and perfe ive of our nature, and 
introduftive of well-being : But nature alone hath not injoyn'd 1t or22znally, any 
more then matrimonial chaſtity was a natural law, which could not be ar all be- 
fore Eve was created, and yet our nature was perteR before. Fuſtum n1h1l et 
you conſtituts lege, nothing 15 juſt or unjuſt of it ſelf, until ſeme Law of God or 
man does ſupervene ; and the Scepticks generally, and amongit the Dogma. 
ticks Ariſtippus ſaid, that nothing is juſt by nature,bur onely roup x; 599, by law 
and cuſtome ; which in hat ſenſe 11s to be admurted, 1 thall explicare in the 
following periods, 


—— i the univerſal law of the World.” 


6 459; v2 Ge, fo Ariſtotle calls it ['T he law of mankinde] Commune omninm bs. 
m1um 14s ; 10 }nſtinian; which is not to be vnderſtood of all men in all things 


L.o.#. de jure ab{olutely, but eipecially of all wiſc or civil Nations that communicate ith 


cach other. Lucretizs reſtrains it to neighbours, 
Twnc & amicitiam capertyt |unzere habentes 
Finitima inter ſe nec ledere, nec violare, 
But many Na.1ons have thought, and ſome think ſo ſtill, that they may hur: 
ſtranger people, the poſlc{lors of tarre diſtant Countries, barbarous and ſayage 
people: The Romans who were the wiſcſt of all Nations did lo. 
S / quis ſinus abatus ultra, 
Siqua foret tellus que fulvum mitteret aurum 
| Hoſts erat 
All people whom they call'd barbarous, or whom they found rich were their 
cnemics. 

But there are ſome laws of Nature which belong to all abſolutely, to 
whom any norice of the true Go and of good manners is artived , particu- 
jarly thote which belong to common relzgion Bur in the laws of juſtice, the law 
of nature 1s more reſtrained, becau'e it does not onely, like the /aws of religion, 
ſuppolc ſome communicarions of command from God, bur ſome entercourſe 
with man; and therefore are obligatory, or extended in proportion to the 
proximity and communication. But the law takcn in its integrity, or according 
tO its formal reaſon, is the law of all mankinde; for all men in all things arc 
pound tO it, 


Concerning ſome common neceſsities] 


This deſcribes the matter and body of natural Laws, For there is nothing by 
which the laws are denominated natural more then by this, that they are pro- 
viſions made for the natural neceflities of mankinde; ſuch ate, To doe as we 
would be done to: To perform covenants : To ſecure meſſengers, of peace and 
Arbitrators : To be thankful to our Benefattors, and the like : without theſe a 
man cannot recctve any good, nor be ſafe from evil. 


By this relation, and interchanging reaſon, it is therefore neceſſary thar 
theſe laws ſhould be diſtinguiſhed trom all others, becauſe theſe and their 
like proceed from the ſame principle, are reſtrained by the ſame penalitrs,writren 
'n the ſame tables, haye the ſame neceſſity, and doc ſuppole ſomthing ſuperadaed 


16 


vi 
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9. 
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fo our natare ; and therefore thar theſe and their like are natural, and the others 
rc not, mult be by relation to the ſubject matter, 


in general, 


—_ —_ —— — 


For in theſe caſes and the like, when that which is profirable is made juſt, 
then that which is 7at#ral is made a /aw; that is,when the laiy tends to the ſame 
end whither nature tends, when the faculty or appetite is provided for by. 
obedience to a law, then the lay is called natural, For fince all good and juſt 
laws are protitable, they are laws Civil or Religions, or Natural according 125 
they ſervethe end of the Commor,wealth, or of the Religion, or of Nature. This 
isevident in the Code of the Moſaick law, where all laws being eſtabliſhed by 
God under the ſame Prince, could have no difference but by their {ubject - 
matter; and when they did lie in one body, to ſeparate one from the other by 
proper appcilatives was noteaſy,but by their manner of doing benefit, and their 
material relations. 
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Towhich we are inclined by nature] 


That which is uſually called the Jaw of Nature is of it (elf nothing elſe but 
convenientia cum natnra rationali, a conſonancy to natural reaſon and betyg: -< 
Some in drawing the Tables of the natural law, eſtimate rhoſe onely to be na- 
tural laws which are concerning appetites and ations common to man and _ 
beaſt. Fus naturate eſt quod natura omnia animalia docuit, ſaid Ulpian. That is E-1#4e julti- 
the law of nature which is by nature taught not onely to men, but cyen to ** © 6 
beaſts, for they alſo arc under her power, 
Magn agitant ſub legibus &vum. 
The ſame definition is alſo given by Aquinas,and many Lawyers after Jufinian, 1:7 q. 1-4, 
and almoſt all Divines after Aquinas ; but Laurentius Yalla will at no hand Tt 
endure it, Nam j#us naturale dicere quod natura omnia animalia docuit, ridiculum ; CA. 
it1s ridiculous to afhirm that to be the law of nature, which nature teaches to 
all living creatures ; ſuch as are, conjunction of ſexcs for conſervation of the 
kinde, nurſing and educating children, abſtinence from ſome certgin mixtures and 
copulations, abhorring the conjunQtion of ſome very near perſons. Concerning 
which it is therefore certain, that though the matrer of theſe laws is hugcly 
agreeable to narure, and ſome of them are afterwards mad: into laws, and for 
their marter ſake and early (anion are juſtly called zatural (as T have other- $e Gre: K o2 
where d:{\courſed) yet they are made laws in nature onely 4zſþos1zve, that is, *mplare, 
by nature they are made Candidates of laws, they are prepar'd by nature, but = = 
compleared by God in other ways then by our nature and creation. 
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The reaſon is, becauſe that which is natural is one. but theſe laws admit 
variety z and amongſt wiſe Nations in ſeveral caſcs have and have not obliga- 
tion. The Religious, and the Prieſts, and wiſe men among the Perſians did 
not account themſelves bound by all theſe, as I ſhall diſcourſe in the follow- 
ing numbers ; and yet they were then to be reckoned amoneſt the wiſeſt men 
in the world, becaute of their grear Empire and Government, which, by rea- 
{on of their great neceſſities and communications with mankinde, cannot be 
done without its proportion of wiſdome. But if nature did make theſe into 
3 law, thats, if ir comes by creation,and from thence alſo the penalty and coer- 
cion is derived (tor without theſe there is no 1aw) then it were impoſſble rhe 
wiſe Perſians .ſhould think it commendable to doe rhat which others called 
abominable, ſince in all choſe things in which they doe a thing which they call 


unlawful, they as other men felt an equal ſharpneſs and pungency of confci- 
ence. | | 
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: But that I may ſpeak cloſer to the particular, That a thing is common to 
men and beaſts is no indication of a law of nature, bur onely of a common ne- 
cefſicy, inſtinct, or inclination reſpectively. For they doe it without 2 law, and 
theretore ſo may we, unleſs ſomething elſe beſides nature makes ita law to us . 
Ernature or natural defire in them and us is the ſame, but this defire is in 
them where a law cannot be, and therefore in us allo it may be without a layw. 

Feaſts doe all that they can doe, and can love, and are no more capable of Jaw 
then of reaſon ; and it they have inſtin&ts and inclinations, it is nootheryiſe 
then their appetites to meat, concerning which nature hath determined all, 
but without proper obligation: and all thoſe diſcourſes concerning the abſti- 
nence of beaſts, their __ their hoſpitality, their fidelity, their chaſtity 
and marriages, are juſt like the diſcourſes of thoſe that would make them rea- 
ſonable. More certain and true is that which was faid of old, 
[oy v0 i 3X; MpTL, % oiwyois melelwyis 
ESa axmnAss, emel 8 dim 621 PAT aUTOIS, 
Fiſhes and birds and beaſts eat one another,becaule they have no juſtice or laws 
amongſt them, ſaid Heſiod ; and the like 1S1n Homer, 
Ns G5 en Agua x; a vIpaioty pr TIS 
and therefore although it is a good popular argument which is uſed againſt un- 
natural conjunRions which is in the Greek Epigram, 
LEpueo Th aNowr Comv WG, s > He wy 
L.1.c,78. Þvg1is XTUGCE!L DJEOLIE oLumns, QC. 
Abſtain from ſuch impurities, for the very beaſts preſerve their natural cuſtoms 
and conjuntions inviolate ; yet this is an infinitely unceitain and ifallacious 
way of eſtimating any particular laws of nature, becauſe it may as well be ſaid 
to be againſt the laiy of nature to be drunk, as to be inceſtuous, upon this ac- 
count, becauſe Cows will drink no more then to quench their thirſt : and 
although in the law of Xoſes,beaſts were put to death if they were inſtrumental 
in beſtiality or murder, yet this was 17 panam Domini, Or a matter of dominion 
over beaſts ; and the word pzma or puniſhment was tmproper and no other- 
wiſe to be underſtood then that of Suidzs in his ſtory of Niconz whoſe ſtatue | 
when an envious perſon had whipp'd, to diſgrace his memory, becauſe in the 
Greek games he had won 1 400. crowns, the ſtatue fell upon his head and 
cruſhed him to death. 7s 5 o: mids emeficouy Gor bn Th exgrr * 01 Ax na 
x & G01 T &0v &uTlu x7 G6 Yo gy 7 Apuug 0. ASlweis, His ſons accuſed the 
: {tatue as guilty of murder, and the 7ha/tans threw it into the Sea; for io was 
; the law of Draco the Athenian, UFO era Toys Loylas x TU, GY, to baniſh 
every thing that kill'd a man, though it were wood, ſtones, or hatchets as you 
may ſee in Demoſthenes, Thele things were tragical deteſtations and emblema- 
tical proſecutions of the crime, but the men were wiſer then to beleeve it 
really a puniſhment to inanimate things. The ſame is true of beaſts in their 
proportion, whoſe cruelty, ſayageneſs, or violent revenges is not xa+«, but 
Cont. Clams 0i9y2i xaue AS Origen Calls it, it is like pravity or wickednel(s, 
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II, This rhing is ſo much the more conſiderable, becauſe it is of uſe againſt 
the pretences and ſcruples of ſome perſons in things where they ought ro be 
confident. S, Hierom lays that beaſts when they are impregnated abſtain from 

| 1.comz.Jo- COItiOn till the production of their young, and that this they doe by the law 


Vin. 


- Hom.s, fs, Of Nature 3 now upon this account to impoſe a law upon mankinde to doe ſo 


+9 Genel, £00, 15 weak and dangerous. Bur yer not onely he*, but origen", S. Ambriſes, 
Got 4. Comme and Seauirys", doe argue to the ſame purpoſe upon that very ground ; moſt 


*!nc:5.5 Eph, WCakly and dangerouſly expoſing married perſons to the greater dangers of 
| forn!- 


Caar. 1. 
f Ornication, and depriving them of all the endearments of ſociety, not conl:- 
dering rhat thole crearures, and choſe men whole cuftome was otherwiſe, or 
laws different, had vagam {ibidinem, or the evil remedy of Polygamy, beaſts 
indecd are fo ordered by nature, but without a law ; as there 15 no law for Li- 
ons to cat fleſh, or Oxengrals, bur yer naturally they doe ic. \ b:aft may be 
cruel or luſttul, or monſtrous and prodigious in the fatisfaQion of his appe- 
tites z but not injurious, or the breaker of any (anion, or lis of juſtice, 
T here may be damnnum ſine in) uria facientis datum, ſays the law, and it is in- 


me i nn 


in general. +50 


—_ ———  — I ee eres ns 
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ſtanc'd in beaſts. N eque enim peteſt animal 111418 feciſſe act, quod ſenſu cart. L. LM. Qua: 


A beaſt that hath no ſenſe (that is, no reaſon) no {cnle or perceprion of lawful 
or unlawful cannot be ſaid ro doe an injury, an4 th-retore 15 not capable of Pu- 
nihment, becauſe he S1ncapable of alaw. So Luſllin Martyr, Or whoever 'c 
the author of the Queſtions and anſwers plac'd in is works; & 8% pauadamm 
TpXews 2/6 a El TY) RAG YH Th; @vars, GH £1V Sb Aon. It 15 unreaion- 
able to exact of beaſts the ob[\qu.ty of their actions, becaule th:y have no rea- 
ſon; it is therefore as unreaſonable ro mike the law of nature to be ſome- 
thing common to them and us. 


\. Tt it be replied, that the Lawyers and Philoſophers mean oneiy that rhete 
material inſtances which are common to them and us are the particulars of the 
law of Nature, and though they be not a laiv to chem, yet the ſame things 
which they doe naturally, are natural to us, and a law beſides, that is, ihe natir- 
ral law : Bef1des that this 1s got uſually Cid by chem, we are then n. ver the 
nearer to know whit is the law of Nature by this deſcription of ic, for al! 
things which they and we doe are not pretended to be lavrs , as eating ani] 
Necping ;z and therefore by what meaſure any other thing ſhould be a law 10 
us becauſe they and we doe ir, is not ſignified by this definition, or any expli- 
cation of it. Ler us then try the other meaſurcs which are uſual. 


Invited by conſent] 


12. The conſent of Nations, that is, publick fame amongſt all or the wiſeſt Nati- 
ons is 2 great ſ1gnifica'1on of decency or undecency, and a probable indica- 
tion of the law of nature. 

Þnw-1 I” 216 TL THLY > AUT 2) buTwW A mo? 

Aa91 TnpuCeot WEI 
It is nota vain noiſe when many Nations joyn thelr voices in the atteſtation or 
deteſtation of an action; and it looks as if it were dcriv'd from ſome com- 
mon principle, which ſeems either tro be Nature, or Contract, and then as in 
the firſt caſe they are reaſonable, ſo in the ſecond they are directly obligatory. 

od apud multss unum invenitur, non eſt erratum ſed traditum, (ad Tertullian : »,, oraertts 

like that of Heraclitys, mx gun papophun mz, if it ſeems lo to the communities 
of mankinde. it is genuine, and natural, and wi:hout illufton. 


4. Now this is true up to many degrees of provabllity ; and yet 1t is rataer 
an index of a permiſſion of nature, then of a natural obligation ; it tels us ra- 
ther what we may doe, then what we muſt, it being more probable that all nati- 
0ns will not conſent to an unnatural thing, that is, will not doe violence to niture, 
then that whatſoever they commonly att ſhould be a neceſſary law, and the mealues 
of nature, or the indicarion of her ſanctions and yer it is ſtii! more probable 
that the conſent of Nations is more fit tobe uſed as a corrobcrative to a perſwaſic n 
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or a kinde of actions, then as the prime motive or introduction. Kexmoy nz: 
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-ur2cntum eff veritatss aliquid omnibus vidert, laid Seneca 3 It 15 a great ſtreng- 
thening and 2 powerful prevailing argument to have all men conſent to our 
opinions 2nd propofitions. But it 1s 1n many moral inſtances aS1t 15 in the uni- 
verlal opinion which 21l mankinde hath concerning jewels, where they conlen* 
no 12 knows how, or why : And no man can give a rational account why ſo 
great value ſhould be ſer upon a Diamond, but becauſe it looks prettily and is 
liſting: and ſothere ace in nature decencies and laſting proportions in moral 
in{tances between theconſcieace and the adtion z bur yer as there is no proper 
and ffective uſefulneſs in Diamonds towards the life of man,ſo neither is there 
in many inſtances in which the conſent of mankinde 1s very general. And 
therefore this is very farre ſhort of a law, and1s no ccrtain token of a permiſſive 
112ht of nature, much leſs of a law or obligation. For, 


wo 1. Whole Empires have been eſtabliſhed and Uniced-by violence, and 
have laws given to them. and they receiv d them in purſuance of the Conque- 
rors intereſt and their educations have been form'd accordingly. Ninzs form'd 
the 4//yr1au Monarchy, and his fon was flattered into the reputation of 2 God. 
and a!l the Nations under that Scepter conſented to the worſhip of Belzs ; and 
all the Nations with whom theſe men converled, imitated the manners of the 
Prinycips popmlus, and in their banquets, the moſt modeſt of their women uſed 
ro it1ip themſelves ſtark naked, and it was counted no undecency, but ſhe was 
rude and uncivil that did not. | 


2, There are ſome Nations ſo wholly barbarous and bruitiſh in their 
manners, that from their conſent we can gather nothing but thorns and wild 
briers: They are the words of Porphyry, 5 wy « aegonma Ti evyrwpgras f a y- 
I pw "= xalaveud EM; PL Otws, from whom we muſt nor learn ro bely and 
:bule rhe tair inclinations and ſentences of humane nature. And therefore if 
we g0e to 2ccount by the conſent of Nations, we muſt thruſt our all wild, fa- 


vage, barbarous, and untaught people, youupgy e9ruxgy b&y, 24 © Capbapodt 
oY Tz £8; YO [GL VOPAKDS ELpNÞheroy Was (Cummlungy £2 y9 pgits vUTo4ptwr, laid 
19470 LI, Michael Pſclizs. We mult into the account of thelai of Nations rake them 


onely who ate ſubje& ro Laws, the well manner'd people onely. but then this 


5» 


iſo wilbean infinite uncertalnty. For, 


16. 


I7. 2. All Nations to the Greeks were barbarous z to the Romans alſo all 
Nations but the Greeks and themſelves: and to the Jews all were Heathens, 
which to them ſignified the ſame thing or wore, 


4. And then which are thoſe Naticns whom we ſhall call Moratiores,wiſc 
and weil manner'd people, for this will depend upon our own cuſtomes. if 
they be Jike our cuſtomes, our laws, and manners of living then we approve 
them, clſc we condemne them. 


1 8. 


19. 5. But thenler usremember alſo that civility and fair cuſtoms were but 
in a narrow circle, till the Greeks and Romans beat the world into better 
+ Poli; Manners. A7iſtotle ſays, that in his time in the Kingdomes of Pontus, which 
c.1 were very near to Greece, divers Nations were caters of mans fleſh, ſuch as 
were the Acheans and Heniochans, and divers amoneg(t the Meaiterraneans 

were worle then they, 


6. The 
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Caae. 1. 11 general. Eo 
20, 6. The greateſt part of the world were undiſcovered till this laſt age, and 
amongſt them the 7#s Gextium was to ficrifice one another to Demons; for 
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all the old Navigarions were by Maritzme Towns, and the inlands cither were 
left alone in their own wilder manners, or it is not known what civiliries they 
11d. So that the Fus Gentium muſt needs have bcen an uncertain thine, vyart- 
able and by chance, growing by accidents, and introduc'd by violence, and 
therefore could nor be the meaſure of the lay of Nature. 


RIS pee 
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21. #7. Adde to thelethat the ſeveral Nations of the world had cuRomes of 
their own, which commencing upon uncertain principles, have been derived to 
their poſter:ty, and rerained with a religious fancy ; becoming natural and 
proportionab!e to their fancies and their fears, and they would rather die then 
doe an act of vi-lence to them, and beleev'd it to be the greateſt impiety in the 
world to break them. Herodotus tells a tull inſtance of this in a triall made by Ia Thaliz 
Darins to the Indians and Greeks. He ask'd the Greeks what they would take 
ro doe as the Indians did who eat their dead Parents and friends and accounted 
it the moſt honourable burial; they anſwered, They would not doe at ic an 
price. And when he as&'kd the Indians upon what condicions they wou! be 
induc'd to burn the bodies of their Fatheis, and not to eat them, they elired 
him not to ſpeak to them of any ſuch horrid impiety as to burn their Fathers 
carcaſles, and to deny to them the honour of a natural burial in the bowels of 
their dear clnldren. #3. Awygy. Cuſtome is the Genins or ſpirit of a mans 
actions, ang introduces a nature, a facility, adclight,and religion it (elf. Kai aan. 
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mo. ws Ty aa, bn dd” n ue Qums Ts aiti. m1) IO. $5 Toa us. Cuſtome is 
as nature, and that to which we are accuſtomed is like that which we were 
born. For that which u often is next to that which is always, Itis nature which 
is always, that 1s cuſtome which is fr-quent - It is poſſible that nature in many 

things ſhould þe altered, and itis very difficult that cuſtome ſhould in an 
thing ; we have ſcen and heard itin a great inſtance in a fery ages laſt paſt. For 
when ſome of the reformed Doctors by their private authority Cid twice at- 
tempt ir, and the Church of Roxre did twelve times publickly endevour ir, to 
get the Greeks to forſake the cuſtomes of their Churches,and to reform them: - 
{elves by their copy, they were all repulſed ; and if the Greck Prelates ſhould 
take the people off trom their old cultomes, beſides that the great Turk would 
doe them a miſchief for complying with the Weſtern Chriſtians his Enemies, 
the people themſelves would indanger all their Reiigion and turn Turks, it 
they once did learn that their old cuſtomes were not neceſſary Religion: and 
therefore they choſe to ſtick ſecure in their Re'igion though allayed with ſome 
errors, then for the purchace of a leſs neceſſary truth endanger the whole Re- 
ligion by taking the people off from their Jura Gentis, the cuſtoms of their Na- 
tion. 

24, 8. Some Nations doe refuſe to admit of ſome of thoſe Laws which 
others call the laws of Nature, and ſuch which ineed were given to all che Na- 

' tions of the world. | 
6 OLIIORR © Non fadera legum 
Ulla colunt, placidas amt jura tenentia mentes, 

and excepting the care of children, tro which by natural likene(s and endear- 

ments we 1ove to be oblig'd, and fo lels ſtand in need to be ticd to it by a law, 

excepting this I ſay, to which beaſts alſo doe as well as we, lome wiſe perſons 

have obſery'd that in all things elſe we are at liberty, that is, naturally tied co 

no law. | Bs 
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3t the inſtances will make greater indication of this any mans aflirmative. 
The 1dumaans are Theeves and Murderers, and will not beleeve that they doe 
2115s: The manner of ther Nation is tolive very much upon robbery, and 
nlundring Merchants: and in Homers time there was a Nation of Pirates . 65; 
= 1 Sov mo whz TUs THAO To Angevel, "70 erÞoZov, {aid the Scholiaſt upon 
/lomers Oytles 7. They thought it no diſparagement to ſteal, bur an honou- 
rable and a glorious thing; and it 1s worle now, and hath been growing ſo 
ever lince Nimrods time. Men account it lawful to kill and ſteal, if they doe ir 
by Nations, by Companies. and Armies, and Navies : and Caro had reaſon to 
complain, Fures prievatorum furtorum in nervo atque in compeatbus etateny 
agunt, fures publici in auro atque in purpara ; and parti. ularly A, Gellzus rells of 
the Eyyprians thar they allow of thefts; and the wiſer Lacedemonians, a ſobec 
2nd 2 {everc p:ople, taught their young men to ſteal without coverouſnels ; (6 
they pretended, not to enrich themiclves, but to incourage them ro fight the 
b:t er by plundiing well. Pomponius Mela tells of the Augrte, a Nation in Afri. 
c4 whole cuſtome 1t was that every bride ſhould be proſtitute to all commers 
the firit night, and ſhe who had entertain'd moſt, was moſt honoured : and 
Solinus teils of the Garamantici that they know no marriages, andtheretore chil- 
dren on:ly own their Mothers, for they can hardly gue's ar their Fathers ; and 
indeed the old world did doe fuch vile things, contracted ſuch baie cuſtomes, 
lodelight:d in wickednels, that as they highly provoked God to anger,ſo they 
iett it impoſſible to judge of the laws of nature by the conſent of Nations, Pro- 
pertins complains ſeverely of this popular impicty. 
Sed poſtquam tellus ſcelere ef? imbnta neſando, 
Juſtitiamque omnes cupida de mente fugarunt, 
erfudere manus fraterno ſanguine fratres, 
Deſtitit extinitos natus lugere Pareptes, 
Optavit gemitor prima Vi funera natt, 
Liber ut innnpte potiretur flore Noverce : 
Ienaro mater ſubſternens ſe impia nato, 
Impia nonverita eſt Divos ſcelerare penates, 
Omn.1a fanda, nefanda malo permiſta furore 
Tuſlificam nobis mentem avertere Deorum. 
* The whole carth grew ſo impure and degenerous,that they drave juſtice from 
* them as ther Enemy;brothers waſh'dtheir hands in their brothers bloudzthe 
« ſoas mourn'd not at their Fathers funeral; and the Father wiſh'd the death of 
« hs clde{t fon, that he might lie with his ſons wife 5 the Mothers would ſteal 
« ſecreily into the embraces of their ſons ; and they feared not to break the 
« laws of Hoſpitality, ,or Cuſtome, or Nature, or of Societies. Now from 
hence it will be impoflible to derive.our cuſtomes, and ſo to ſuppoſe them ro 
be lairs of Nature, which are openly deſtructice of juſt:ce. And upon this laſt 
"ſtance ir appears thar the ſaying of Polyb.#s will be of no ule to us in this que- 
Iti0ns 0.4 exgwer ow Tos 7, Quo eyvn Mamowv m Guo, % wh on Toi iep- 
pF0: * That for the laws of Nature we muſt (eck amon? ſt them that live accor- 
#1«y 10 nature, not amongſt them whoſe natures are deprav'd by cuſtome ;, {ince as 
Anaronicus of Rhodes was wort to ſay. He lies not that ſays honey ts ſweet, though 
a ſick man refuſes it as bitter and unpleaſant ; (o is the | ww of Nature perieR and 
17Tmutable in thoſe Nations who are endued with a ſound mince and a ſober 
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9. Some Tyrants have made Laws to ſerve their luſts, or their neceſli- 
ries, and theſe things have come inro Cultomes, and Liws of Nations, and 
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11] general, 


ſometimes have been {uppreſled, or (pcnt in deiuerude. It was the cafe of Se- 
lexcus, whoin the neceſlity of his fon 4xt/echus gave him his own wife, and 
made ita Law for.the turure, which thing ether was in{tantly diſorac'd and re- 
jeted,or elie S. Paul had not heard, or had not tiken notice of, torhe taoughe 
it ſuch a fornication as was not fo mach as named amongſt the Gentiles rhiat 
one ſhould have his Fathers wife : indeed it was not nimed 7zzter COrAUEIOVES, Or 
thoſe with whom he had convyerlecd bur in Syria and in the Pontick K ne ome 
before his time, it had been named and practiced and pals'd into a Laiy ; and 
yet that Kingdome conliſted of two and twenty Nations of diſtin& languages. 
There was another inſtance like it ipoken of by Czcero, that a woman m4ircied 
her daughters husband, which exactly was the ſame undecency and ince{tuo5 
approach, Nubit zenero Socrns, wuſþictbus nullis, nullts authoribus, funtſtis omint- 
mibus. O mulieris ſcelus incredibile & preter hanc unam in omni vita inanditum., 
Something like 5 Pauls 5m; I 9vougCera, bur yet {ometimes 1t was done, 
and not onely before his time, bur long afcer this monition alſo, as it was in the 
caſe of Antonius Caracalla : Matrem duxit Uxorem; ad parriciatum Ju72Xit 1A 
/lum : So Spartianus, Now concerning theſe things, how can any man from 
hence take an eſtimate of the lai of Narure ; for ths cannot be of the law of 
Nature which hathin it ſo unreaſonable and unnacural complications; and yer 
by what rule ſhall we judge of natures Lazy, (ince the wiſeſt perſons, even $9- 
crates and Catodid {uch things which racy thought fir, and we call unreaſon- 
able, for they gave their wives to their friends, as a man lends his beaſt for his 
neighbours ulc. 
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10. There are ſome Nations o uſed to 2 rude unmannerly pride and 
fiercenels, that all civiliiy ſeems ſoftneſs and effeminacy. To this pu: poſe is 
that which Tacitus reports of the {on of Phraates the Parti i140, Wing home red 


pp with Tiberius and efform'd intothe Rowane civilitie: was by the Pc 
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friend ſent tothe Kingdome of Parthia; bur in the young Gentleinan 7-15 
there were preſently obſerved eaſineſs of acceſs, a fair civil deportment and 
affabiliry ; obw14 comitas - But theſe virtues being unknowa to the Parthians 
were ova vitia; and becauſe they were unknown to their +,nceſtors, perixde 
odium pravs & hontftis, the good and the bad amoneſt them d:d equally deteſt 


them. 


O:a:. pro Civ 


11. Some Nations have left their good Cuſtomes and taken up bad, and ' 
have chang'd their natural reaſon into unnatural follies, and the baleſt fins 
have been very general; and when God -warned the Jews to take hced of the 
manners of their neighbour Nations, he enumerates vile iuſts which were the 
national cuſtoms tor which God affirms that he ejeted them from their habi- 


tations, 
12. Laſtly, there is noconſent among Nations in their Cultomcs,nor cyer 


was until a higher principle madea law ana ried ir on v#\ penalties ; fuch as 
were conquelt, neceſhty, contra, reputation, decrees of Princes, or the laws 


of God, or of a Religion. you©« 4 Sinn avw % 19m Gips of Agar wc & anc 
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2 6553. and neither Nation with Nation, nor Man with Man, nor a Man 
wich himſelf does long agree. | 
Indeed there are ſome propoſitions which all the world agrees upan, 
ſuch as are, the immortality of the ſoul, and rhar there IS4 God, Tam o EA- 
abu iy, % o Bapba;©- aeyd, x; 0 na 4pWwmNs, X/ 0 VHAaTIO., X/ a a0Pos, X/ 9 
{op The Greek and the Barbar1an,the Epirot and the Maritime the wiſe and the 
unwiſe agree inthe beleef and profeſston of 4 God : bur when theſe things come to 
manners and cuſtomes, they differ infinitely ; and as they anciently choſe. (c- 
veral gods, ſo they did not agree in the manner of worſhipping their gods, 
ſome they worſhipped by praiſes, and ſome by railing, fome by giving ſacsi- 
fice, ſome by throwing ſtones ; and ſoit was in other things, Some were ob- 
ſervant of their Parents. and ſome knock'd them on the head with clubs when 
they came to a certain age, 4515 to be ſeen in «/£{zan; andeven in the taking 
care and educating their children, in which nature ſeems moſt to have made a 
law, and ſignified it with the conſent of Nations, yeteyen in this alſo there was 
variety, and no univerſal law naturally eſtabliſhed. For ſome nurſcd their 
children, and ſome did not ; ſometimes chey were left to their Mothers with- 
out may proviſion made by their Fathers; ſometimes the Fathers took them 
from their Mothers, but however, yer this cannot be properly derived froma 
Tus Gentium, for if it be a right or a law at all, it is a lex ſngnlorums, it belongs 
to ſingle perſons and to families, and is common to man and beaſt, and hath 
2 neceſſity in nature, as it is nece([ary to eat or fleep, and is as neceſlary to fa. 
milies as the orher are to fingle perſons, but where there is a neceſſity, there 


needs no law, and cannot properly be any. 


From all which I conclude that the Jus Gentinm, the law of Nations is 
no indication of the law of Nature, neither indeed 1s there any Jus Gentium 
colleively ar all, but onely the diſtin laws of ſeveral Nations , and therefore 
it is to be raken diſtributively; for they are united onely by contraR, or imita- 
tion, by fear, or neighbourhood, or neceſhity, or any other accident which 1 
have mentioned. And inthoſe things in which they have agreed racitely, or 
expreſly, they have no obligation bur what they bring upon themſelves, as pe- 
nalties,torfeirures, obloquees, and the like ; which they as cafily ſhake off when 
they have power,and when it is for their profit ; and we ſee it in thoſe who have 
killed Heralds or Miniſters of peace and of Religion ; which we ſay commonly 
is againſt the law of Nations ; that is, it is againſt the cuſtome of them, be- 
cauſe to doe ſo is to no purpoſe, a ſpleeniſh ineffeRive malicez and therefore 
although of no uſefulneſs, and conſequently feldome done, yet it hath been 
ſometimes, and no puniſhment follows, and therefore it is go law. ; 


Now that this opinion may not wholly feem new, I finde ſomething of 
it aftirmed by Conftantinus H armenopulus, <dnxos 5 vom Or bv amid Gov, i 


. ehrn Y PWT A myz* The law of Nations 15 that which one or more Nations uſe ; 


and he inſtances in not marrying their neareſt kinred, amongft the Greeks and 
Saure | Sarmate (I ſuppoſe) ] or elſe to marry them as the Perf6ans uſe. Bur 
this onely , where it happens that Nations doe conſent in great proportions, 
it confirms our afſent to the law, and publiſhes irs being natural, in caſe that 
of it (elf ir be ſo. 


Prompted by reaſon.) 


Cicero defines the law of Nature to be, Vera ratio nature congruens, diffuſs 


in omnes, conſtans, ſempiterna - That right reaſon which is conſonant tonarnre, 
which 


— 
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in general. | 231 


which is in every one always and the ſame, thatis the law of Nature: So he, 
and from him Lat#antivs; but thar is not exadtly true, Right reaſon is the 
inſtrument of uſing the law of Nature, and is that by which together with 
the Conſcience (which is alſo reaſon) we are determined to a choice and pro- 
ſecution. of it our ſelves, or to willingneſs of obeying the obliging power. 
Tis Feivs vous vmoIsXeTay AouTus;, 4 Auxags azum©r yrilut Reaſon en- 
rertains the Divine laws (of nature) and ſo is made a moſt vigilant Judge, ſaid 
Hierocles. This is that which diſtinguiſhes us from beaſts, and makes us capable 
of Laws, ' 

Sn Separat hec nos 

A greee mutorum, aique ideo venerabile ſoli 

Sortitt ingenium, divinorumque capaces, 

Atrque exercends, capiendijque artibus apti, 

Senſum a caleſti demiſſum traximus arce. 


Jayen. Sar.15. 


* Bur rcaſon is not the law, or its meaſure, neither can any man be ſure, that 
any thing is a law of Nature, becauſe it ſeems ro him hugcly reaſonable, nei- 
cher if it be (indeed, 1s it therefore a law, For it is very reaſonable that cvery 
man ſhould chooſe his own wite, becauſe his intereſt is the greateſt: * Thar 
every man ſhould ſufter as much evil as he docs; * That a man be not PU- 
niſhed for evils thar he cannot help ; * Thatevery man ſhould ſuffer for his 
own fault, and no man for the fault of another; and yet thele are' not laws in 
all places where. they are reaſonable. Pythagoras in Laertins ſaid that which 
was very reaſonable. Plante manſuete non nocendum, veluti neque animali quod 
20n noceat hominibus, A man may not hurt a gentle and a ſwcer plant, much 
leſs, a harmleſs and a profitable beaſt. Truly, it is unreaſonable a man thould, 
bur if he does, he breaks no law by the meer doing ſuch an ation. For rea- 
ſon can demonſtrate, and it can per{ſwade and invite, but not compel any 
thing bur aſſez?, not obedience, and therefore it is no law. 


31. But belides this, Reaſon is ſuch a boxe of Quickſilver that it abides no 
where z it dwells in no ſerled manſion ; it is ikea doves neck, or a change- 
able Taftata, it looks ro me otherwiſe then to you who doe not ſtand in 
the ſame light rhar I doe: and if we inquire aticr the law of Nature by the 
rules of our reaſon, we ſhall be uncertain as the diſcourſes of the people, or 
che dreams of diſturbed fancies. For ſome having (as Lncian calls it} 
weighed reaſcns in a pair of ſeales thought them ſo even, that they conclu- 
ded no truth to be 1n the reaſonings of men ; or if there be, they knew nor 
on which fide it ſtood, and then it is, as if it were not at all; theſe were the 
Scepticks : and when Yarro reckoned two hundred eighty cight opinions 
concerning the cheefeſt good or end of mankinde, that were entertained 
by the wiſeſt and moſt learned part of mankinde, it 1s not I:kely that theſe 
wiſe men ſhould any more agree about the intricate ways and turnings that 
lead thither, when they fo little could agree about the journeys end, which 
all agreed could have in it no variety; but muſt be one, and ought ro 
ſtand fair in the eyes of all men, and to invite the induſtry of #1 mankinde 
to the purſuit of it. | 


2, And it iscertain, that the baſeſt of things have been by ſome men 
thought ſo reaſonable, thar they really choſe it, and propounded it to others, 
And this is the leſs wonder,when we confider that in defiance of all the conſen- 
ting reaſons, and faith of all the Nations of the world, ſome fey fingle perſons, 

| X 2 mwitltcr 
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witicy then folly, but not 0 wiſe as Reaſon or religion ſhould ſay thar there 
NO God: ſuch were Diagoras Mileſins, T heodor us CYrendicus, Protagoras, 
and it is zhought, Lucian alſo : Bur they that think ſo, muſt alſo con- 
ſequently belecve that nothing is diſhoneſt rhat they can doe In Private, 
or with impunity. * Some have belceved thar there 1s nothing in it (elfe 
juſt, but what 1s profitable: So did Carneades (whom I before noted our 


of Laftantins) and ſo did Ariſtippus. 


Now here it is not ſufficient to ſay, that in this inqueſt after the lay 
of nature by the proportions of reaſon, we muſt excluJe all unreaſonable, 
bruitiſh, and monſtrous perſons. For firſt the queſtion will returne, who 
thoſe are which are unreaſonable, and we are not to reject the opinion upon 
pretence It is unreaſonable, unleſs we firſt know ſome certain meaſures of 
reaſon: Now we cannot take our meaſures of reaſon from Natnre ; or if we 
doe we cannot take the meaſures of Nature from reaſon, that is, if we call 
men unreaſonable becauſe they ſpeak Ynnatural things, then it muſt be cer- 
tain that what is natural or #nxatural is known ſome other way then by the 
proportions of reaſon; for the reaſon being miſliked for its diſproportion to 
Natsre, the laws of nature muſt be foreknown, and therefore are not to be 
proved by that which comes after: beſides this (I ſay | the wiſeſt of Men in 
their profeſſion, and ſuch as were no fools in their perſons, fo far as can ap- 
pear by all their other diſcourſes, have beleeved the worſt of crimes to be in- 
nocent, and to have in them no natural diſhoneſty. Theodorus allowed of 
Sacrilege, and ſo do thouſands who at this day call themſelves Chriſtians : 
Platoallowed adultery, and community of wives; ſo did Socrates and Cato. 
Zeno and Chryſippns approved of inceſt, and ſo did the Perſians; So thar 
we may well ſay as S#crates to Phedon; when we hear the name of Si!/wer or 
Iron all men that ſpeak the ſame language underſtand the fame thing : but 
when we ſpeak of good and evil, we are diſtracted into yarious appreher- 
ſions and differ from each other and from our ſclyes : we ſay as Pzlate ſaid of 
truth, What s trath? we cannot tell what is true and what is good and 
what is evil; and every man makes his own opinions to be laws of nature, if his 
perſuaſton be ſtrong and violent, Tert#/{ian complain'd that the old Philo. 
ſophers did fo: leges nature opiniones ſuas facit | Philoſophia.J Þnd yer it is 
without all peradventure that all lawes which are commonly called Natural 
are moſt reaſonable, they are perfeQtive of Nature, unitive of Societies, ne- 
ceflary ro common life, and therefore moſt agreeable to reaſon. But if you 
make an a»aAum: of theſe, and reckon backward, you cannot wiſely and de- 
monſtratively reckon from reaſon, or conſent or natural inclinations up to 
natural Jaws. 

But the laſt clauſe of the Rule finiſhes this whole queſtion, 


[ Bound upon us by the Command of God] 


For when God made man a free agent, he by nature gave him power 
to do all thfr he could defire : and all that is Fws naturale, a natural right or 
power: andit needs no inſtances; for it is every thing he could deſire in 
eating and drinking and pleaſures and rule and poſſeſs:0n: but the law was ſuper- 
induc'd upon this. Right i liberty, but law is 4 fetter; Nature is free to 
every thing which it naturally deſires 7 #\4Srgpy wm prfevos vmingey ama 
mpxTlay amhas my Soxerma ele (aid Dio Chryſoſtomus : That's the right 
ot nature, to be free, ro be ſubje& to no law, to do abſolutely wer 

h pleaſes 
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Pleaſes us. This 1s quay cpa (as the Jaw callsit) ovy ywpron apa lay 
« AG. A natural liberty permitting us ro do what we lift, Lrbertats pro- 
prium eſt ſic viwvere ut vel, (aid Cicero de Offic. lib. 1. It is not liberty un- 
leſs you hve as you pleaſe : bur ſervitude is not by nature, therefore liberty is. 
l.5. D. ac Tu hominum. Inſlit. de jure perſonarum . & libertas, For where na- 
nature hath an appetite, and proper tendency, it cannot deny to ir ſelf fſatil- 
fiction; whatſoever therefore is alaw and-a reſtraint to ir, mult needs be ſu- 
pcrinduc'd upon it : which nature her (elf cannot be ſuppoſed ro be wil- _ 
ling to doe. and nothing had power to doe but God onely who is the. 
Lord of Nature. 


— K ep1iwy 
Avpemuo HS 8\wne Sixlusr n moor & &45M- 

It was Gdd that gave juſtice to Mankinde : he made juſtice by his ſanRion - 
This was cxpreſlely the ſentence of Czcero ſpeaking of the law of nacure : E/t 
reita ratio a Numine Deorum tratta, imperans honeſta & prohibens contraria . 
and again, Lex vera atq, princeps apta ad jubendum CF ad vitandum ratio e 
redta ſummi Jouts, Thelaw of nature is a tranſcript of the wiſdome and 
will of God written in the tables of our minds, not an gpnue Cf & v;5v8, 4 
product of experience, but written with the finger of God, firſt in the tables 
of our hearts. But thoſe tables we like Moſes brake with letting themtall our 
of our hands, upon occaſion of the evil manners of the world : bur God 
wrought them again for us, as he did for Moſes by h's ſpir.t, inall the aces of 
the world, more or lels, by arts of inſtruction and ſecret infinuation, by all 
the waies proportioned to a reaſonable nature; till from an inclination it 
came to a firme perſuaſion and ſo to a /aw: GoJ, in ths, ruling in out 
hearrs ſomthing after the manner by which he reigns in heaven, cven by 
ſGgnifications of what 1s fit, by inſpirations and congenite notices, by na- 
tural neceſſities: but this thing was yer no law till God alſo had fignifi'd it 
to Men, after the manner of men, thar is, by diſcourſe and humane 
Commuinications, by ſomething that taught them, and obliged them. 


35. The ſenſe of this is, that religion is the fiiſt and greateſt bond of 1iws, 
andneceſſity is the next : For though many times it prevails more then reli- 
gi0N, yet it is not alwaies incumbent, and that which is neceflary to ſociety, - 
1s inconvenient in ſome caſes, and when power comes in, and peed goes our, 
there is nothing which can make or continue the law : and it were impoſlible 
that all the world ſhould acknowledge any lawgiver but God; for nothingelſe 
could be greater then all mankind, nor be truſted in all caſes,” nor fear d bur 
he alone, And thereforethe heathen Princes when they gave their lawes,gave 
themin the Name of a Deity. So Numa, Lycurgws, and others; wh'icl1 was 
not a deſigne to ſcare fools and credulous people, but in ſome inſtances 
(excepting onely that they nam'da falſe God) was areal truth ; thats, in all 
thoſe things which commanded natural juſtice, honeſty and decencies : for 
theſe were really the lawes of the true God. 


36, For the law of Nature is nothing but the law of God given to 
Mankinde for the conſervation of his Nature and the promotion of his 
ertetive end, A law of which a man ſees a reaſon and feels 4 nece(- 
ſity : Gods the lawgiver. Pradtical reaſon or conſctence is th: record, bur 
revelation and expreſle declaring it, was the firſt publication and emiſſion of 
ir, and till then it had nor all the ſolemnities of law, though it was paſs d 


in the Court, and decreed and recorded. 
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> _ And this is the perfet meaning of thoſe words of S. Paul [but for 
/ the law 1 had not known fin] that is, although by natural reaſon and the 
cuſtoms of the world I had or might have reaſons to diſlike many ations; 
yet till rhe lawdeclar d it I could not call any thing a ſin, and if S. Pau!could 
not,neither could the Gentiles: their Nature was alike,and S. Paul had adyan- 
cage in education, and yer his nature could not inſtruct him in the Nares and 
difkerences of good and evil;thercfore neither could the Gentiles know it meer- 
ly by Nature. But yeta man may become a law unto himſelf : S0 S. Pail obſerwve; 
of the; Gentiles who net having a law doe by Nature the things Contain's 
1n the law, and ſo become a law unto themſelves. So does every man who be- 
leeves any thing to be neceſlary, though it be not ſo; yet he becomes a law to 
him{elf, becauſe by his conſcience and perſuaſion he makes to himſelt alaw or 
obligation : much more might the Gentiles do (0; in whole Nature the aptneſ- 
ſes co juſtice and diſpoſition to laws were concreated with their underſtandings. 
\Vell might they become 4 law unto themſelves in theſe natural inſtances, for 
\t opinion can make a law to our ſelves in an unlawtul matter, much more 
may it doe {0 in 3 matter that is ſo agreeable to our Nature, ſo fitting,ſo uſctul, 
ſo prepared to become a law, that it wants onely the lite of aathority, ſanRti- 
on and publication: but though the Gentiles became a law unto themſelves, 
by this means : yet their Natural reaſon was not yet fram'd into a law, till 
Gods authority, either by his expreſs declaration, or by the conſcience of the 
man, thart is, directly or indirectly did intervene: teſttmonium reddente conſet- 
entia, fo S. Paul, their conſcience bearing witzeſs : tor either God publiſhed 
theſe lawes by expreſs declaration and voices, or elſe by imprinting upon the 
Conſcience ſuch fears and opinions that paſs'd upon the man the reverence 
and obligation of Lawes. In both theſe there was variety: though in the 
latter there was amongſt the better ſort of men a more regular and univerſal 
influence and effect : and althovgh it is very probable that all the meaſures of 
juſtice and natural lawes of honeſty were expreſsly publiſhed to the Patriarchs 
of the great families of the world, yer when ſome of the poſterity loſt their 
tradition, theſe laws were maintain'd by more imperfect relations, and kept 
up by fears and ſecret opinions whichthe ſpir.t of God who is never wanting 
to men in things neceflary, was pleas'd in nis love to Mankinde to put into 
the hearts of men, that men might be governed by inſtruments which would 

not fat], 
=: Thus S. Hierome * affirmes that Pharaoh knew his ſins by the law of Na- 
Fi, 151, ad CUTE: and of this it was that Tertullian afhirmed ; ante legem Moyſt ſcriptam in 


. $4 %: tabults lapiders , legem fuiſſe contendo non ſcriptam, que naturaliter intelligebatur 


\ov. Judxcs 


CF 4 patribus cuſt odiebatur : Nam unde NoC juſtus inventus eſt ſi non illum 
vaturalis legis juſtitia pracedebat * Unde Abraam amicus Det deputatus , [i 
non de £quitate & quſtitia legis hujus Naturalis * by this the Fathers liv'd, 
by this Noah was found juſt, and Abraham the friend of God : for this though 
not writtenin Tables of ſtone, yet it was written 1n the tables of their hearts; 
thatis, it was by God ſo imprinted in their Conſciences that they were by it 
lufficienily inſtructed how to walk and pleaſe God, and this is that which was 
laid by Antizonus in Sephocles, and which Apollonius did uſe againſt the edit 
Of Nevo, 
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** This is a thing which neither heaven not hell hath taught by any ney 01 ex- 
« preſs ſanion: For God hath given us other laws. Bur never did I think 
*« that thy commands could eyer prevail ſo, that it could be poflible that thou 
+ being a mortal man ſhould prevaricate the uniwritten and potent Jaiys of | 
\ God. For theſe laws are not of to day or yeſterday, bu they are crernal_and - 
* their principle 1s ſecret, and from within. | 


And theretore Philo laics, the law of nature is a law 7+ a 314 rs Gu 
- ons Cw a Iv ya TW H\avo ic Tumati: eneralen iy an immortal l\nderſt xrdine by 
an immortal nature. Inthis whole affur , God 1s as the Sun, and the Con- 
ſcience as the Eye + or clſe God or ſome Angel from him bung the 1ntelcctus 
agens Cid informe our reaton, ſupplying the place of Natural faculties and 
being a continuall Monitor (as the Jews generally beleeve,and lome Chriſtians, 
eſpecially about three or four ages fince : ) which Adam de Mariſco was wont : 
to call Hel:as/his Crow : ſomething flying from heaven with proviſions for | 
our needs. And the Gloſs. and Culielmus Pariſienſis, and before them Maimo- 
nides, from whom 1 ſuppoſe they had ir, affirme this to be the meaning of 
David in the tourth Plalme, Offer the ſacrifice of righteouſneſs ; it follows, Bus 
monſirabit * Who will ſhew us any good ? who will tell us what is juſtice, and 
declare the meaſures of good and evil * He anſwers, Siznatum eſt ſuper nos lu- 
men Vultis tus Domine, thou halt conſign'd the light of thy Countcnance up- 
on us, ut ſc:licet (as it is in another Pſalme) in lumine tuo videamus !umen, that in 
thy light we may [ee light. 


I 
\/ 


The effe& of all which is this onely, That God is our lawpiver,and hath 
"made our hearts to be the Tables of the laws of nature, that they might al- 
wales be there under our eye,legible and clear. It is not a law tor being plac'd 
there; but God firſt made or decreed it to be a law, and then plac'd it eli:re 
for uſe, and promulgation : and although yery many men, and nations [114d 
no entcrcourſe with God as a lawgiver but what they have by the means of 
their conſcicnce,that is,they never heard God ſpeak, had no prophcts,no reve- 
lation, and have forgot the tradition of their fathers; yer when God by ways 
undiſcernible hath written a propoſition there, and that the Man does belceve 
any thing to be-good or evil : it 1s true that God is his lawgiver, becauſe lic 
onely is Lord of his Conſcience : bur ic is alſo true: that he becomes 4 law 
wato himſelfe : that is, he becomes oblig'd to God by the act of his own con- 
ſcience ; and however it be that his conſcience be wrought upon, though by | 
a fancy or a fear, a ſad fight, or acaſuall diſcourſe, if it works the conſci- 
ence into the notice and obedience of a natural law, the meaner the inſtru- 
ment is, the greater is the efficacy of the principal agent. The putting it in- 
ro the conſcience is a ſufhicient promulgation of the law, however that be done; 
but nature alone never does it : The expreſs voice of God, tradition, prophets, 
contra&,providence,education and all ſorts of influence from God,and enter. 
courſe with man have their portion in this eftet. And when wiſe men ſay,thes 
is naturally underſtood; it muſt mean thns, naturally men find it reaſonable, bur 
not naturally ro be a law : naturally they coxſext to it, but not »aturally tind.it 
ont, or naturally we may be /nſtraied bur not naturally bewnd : but when God 
changes ſcience into conſcrence,then he makes that which is reaſonat/e ro become 
a law, 
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Pur firſt or laſt, this way or another, it became a Jaw onely by the autho- 


rev and proper ſanction of God; God is the author of our Nature and made 


a law fit for it, and ſent the principles of that law together with ir, not thax 
krhatſoever is in nature or reaſon is therefore a law becauſe it is reatonable or 
Mecaulſe it is natural: but that God took lo much of prime reaſon as would 
m3ke us good and happy, and eſtabliſhed it into a law; which became and was 
e111ed the law of Nature both becauſe 1. Theſelaws are 77 Materia Nataral; - 
that is, COncerning the good which refers to the prime neceſſities of Nature ; 
and alio becauſe 2. being Divine in reſpect of the authour, the principles of 
this law are natural in reſpe& of the time of their inſtitution being together 
with our nature : though they were drawn outby God ſeverally in ſeveral pe- 
riods of the world, who made them laws actually by his command, which in 


nature are ſo onely by diſpoſition. 


T his latter reaſon is given by Alphonſus a Caſtro and by Weſenbech : the 
former is inſinuated by Mynſtnger defining the law of Nature to be qued natu- 
74, adeeque Deus ipſe omnes homines in Creatione, prima quedam precepta & for- 
mulas honeſt atis docuit. But the latter of them I ſay is true onely of ſuch as 
are the prime laws or rather rules of nature, and the general meaſures of vertue 
and vice. Bur as for the particular laws of Nature (which onely are properly 
to be call'd laws) we are to look for no other ſyſteme or collefive body of 
them, but the expreſle declared laws of God which cancerne morality, thar is, 
all that are given to all Mankinde without relation to any one period, ſuch is 
the moral laiw of the Jewes : and ſuch is the religion of the Chriſtians; that leſs 

erfect, this more pertect and intire : for theſe in their ſeveral proportions are 
ſuch which are generally for all mankind ; and upon this account it 1s affirm'd 
by Gratian, 7 us naturale «ſe, quod in lege & Ewvangelio continetur, The law of 
Nizture is that which is contain in the Law, and the Goſpel: wh.ch ſay- 


ing he had trom 1/idore, 


Ir is neceſſary that this be rightly underſtood , becau'e it eſtabliſhes 
many ce1taintics in the matter of Conſcience, and eaſes us of the trouble of 
hnding out a particular ſyſteme of Natural lays, the inquiry after which hath 
cauiet many diſputes in the world, and produc'd no certainty, Ir is all 
epnues % Wwe bes, ren G & oy, os oy@, Aus SrowE., as the 
Platon:ſts call it, you @ vs Siarx-wn, the word of God is the law, a right 
rule or ſentence, and divine law, a law that is the diſtr.bution of the mind 
of God; and underthis come all the precepts of Chriſtianity : which was 
welt ſumm'd up by him who gave this account of the religion, and the religi- 
ous that are of it, ſaying they are homines conſpirantes in communem utilitatem ; 
and that they mutually make and give ovuCoAa Rims wh adineiy ds © wn 
Ea m9! armies, nie Bramea a, Symbols and Sacraments toeach other, 
that none ſhall doe or receive injury : men conſpiring for the good of others : 
or as the Romane ſouldier was told, They are men whoſe profeſſion is to doe 
hurt to no man, and to do good to every man: and this is the integral deſigne 
of the law of Nature ſo far as it can relate to humane entercourſe. 


Now. % AoyO-n. So Chriſt is called by S. Peter and the Greek Fathers, 
he 15 the word of the Father and the law; and itis remarkable, this word or 
law of the Father was the inſtrument of teaching mankind in all-periods of 
the world. He taughtthe law of Nature to all men, and renew'd it, and 


mace ſeveral manifeſtations and manners, and at laſt appear'd in the forme of 
a 
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a man, and made a perte@ body of it to laſt as long as our nature laſts, and 
as long as this world, andhis kingdome abides. When God ſpake to Adam 
to the Patriarchs, to the Prophets, ſtill he ſpake by Chriſt , who was the An- 
vel of the old Teſtament, and the Mediator of the New. ' He is therefore 
Verbum Patrts; by him he ſignified his laws and 1ighteous commandements, 
and the law was given &y yepo peoit?, in the hands, that is, by the miniſtery, 


ef the Mediator, who ts one : that & Feſus Chriſt; and this Teriullian affirmes, Adv. Matcion, 
k . . . . . . "8 R » $3 2. 
Chriſt us ſemper egit in Det Patris Nomine, Ipſe ab initio converſatus eſt, & , he Das 


congreſſus cum Patriarchis & Prephetts : and again, Chriftus ad colloquia ſem, 
per deſcenart, ab Adam wſque ad Patriarchas & Prophctas, inwiſione, in ſom- 
10, in fpeculo, in enigmate , ordinem ſuum preſiruens ab initio ſemper : 
Deus internis cum hominibus converſatns eſt ; non alins quam ſermo qui caro 
erat futwrus, Chriſtin all ages ſpake to Men jn the perſon of. his Father, 
being from the beginning the word of the Father, which was to be 
incarnate, The ſame alſo is to be read in Juſtin Martyr againſt 
Tryphon the Jew. © Chriſt therefore was the preacher of this righte- 
« ouſneſs, and art Jaſt revealed all his Fathers will , which ſhou'd ne- 
« yer receive any further addition, diminution or alteration. The 
Novelle conſtitutiones, theinlargements and explications made by our Blefled 
Lord, together with the repetition of the old, that is, the Chriſtian law, is the 
perfe& Code and Digeſt of the Natural law. For they all rely upon the 
fundamental rclations between God and us, and the natural ent:rcourſe 
betwen Man and Man, and the Original nccefities and perteAtiye appe- 
tites of our own Nature. 


But here it will be neceſſary to clear that great objeRion which will be 
pretended againſt this doQrine. For ſince Chriſtian religion is new in reſpe&t 
of Nature, and ſupcrinduc'd ſome things upon Nature, and reſcinded ſome of 
her rights, and reſtrain'd her l;berty ; it will ſeem impoſſible that Chriſtian 
religion ſhould be a colledted body of the laws of Nature; becauſe the law of 
Nature is prime and eternal ; which Chriſtian religion ſeems not to be : Now 
ro this I apſwer 

7. Thatitiscvident thar all that which any men call che laws of Nature 
is actually conteined in the books of the new Te!tament. S. Anſtin, Huzo d: 
S. Vittore, and Alexander ſay the law of Nature hath but theſe two precepts, 
1 Doe as you will be done to; and > Doe not that which you would not have 
done to your (elf : 1ſzdore reckons into the laws of Nature, 1 Conjundtion of 


male and female, 2 Education and 3 Succeſſion of children; 4 Common 
poſſeſſions and 5 Common liberty, and 6 Acquiſition of things in air,carth, 
and fea: 7 Reſtoring the thing that is intruſted ,_ $ Repelling force by 
force, Theſe are rights of Nature, and natural ſtates or actions, but not 
laws. There are ſome laws concerning theſe things, but they alſo are in the 


O 


New Teſtament. Cicers reckon'd, 1 Religion, 2 Piety, 3 Thankfulneſs, 
4 Vindication of injuries, 5 Obſervance of Superiors, 6 To ſpeak truth. 
The lawyers reckon otherwiſe. The laws of Nature are theſe, 1 To worſhip 
God, 2 To live honeſtly, 3 To obey ſuperiors; Kings, Parents,'&c. 4 To 
hurt no man, 5 To give every one their own, 6 Common uſe of things as 
far as it may be ; and where it may not, then 7 Dominion and $8 Propricty 
enter, 9 To take away evil doers from among men. And if we obſerve 
but the precepts of Nature (for they had no other light which we know of). 
which are reckoned by Heſiod, Pythagoras, Theognis, Phocylides, Epidtetus , 
Cato, Publianws, and Seneca, we ſhall finde that they reckon many minute 


counſels 
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els which are deriv'd from natural] Principles, but yet ſtand far off of 
Gn Hhl:bomntdin) and ſome which they derivefrom t he rights of Nature, 
not from her /aws, but indeed are directly contrary. 
Semper tibi proximus ets. 


Yo Cato, and bh. 
Qui ſimulat verbis, nec corde eft fiduus amicus, 
Tu quoque fac ſimules, ſic ars deluditur arte. 

And that of Cicero, vindicationem eſſe honeſlam, revenge 1s juſtice. By their 
own reaſon men took their aim at the precepts and laws of Nature, bur their 
reaſon being imperfe& and abuſed it was not likely they could be exaR : none 
but the wiſedome of the Father could doe it pertetly. Thus they can never 
agree in their enumeration of the Natural laws : Burtit 1s certain that ſo ma- 
ny of theſe as are laws, and bound upon us by GoJ,are ſer down in the Scrip- 
tures of the New Teſtament. For it 1s not a law of Nature unleſs God 
have commanded it to us in or by or with Nature and natural reaſon. No 
it is certain that Chriſt told us all his fathers will : and the Apoſtles 
taught all that to the Church which Chriſt raught to them : and therefore 
what is not in their dotine is not in natures law, that is, ir is no part of the 
law of God: and if it be cettain that he that lives according to the law of 
Chr {t does pleaſe God and doe all his duty ; then it follows that either there 
is no ſuch thing as that which we call the law of Nature, and no obligation 
from thence, and no meaſures of good and evil there; or if there be, it is 
alſo part of the Chriſtian mans duty, and expreſs'd and taught by the Maſter 
and Lord of the Chriſtians. All that is effcntially good, is there ; all that 
by which the World can be made happy, is there : all that which 
concernes every mans duty, is there; all the inſtruments of felicity, 
and the conveyance of our great hopes is there, and what other potentiality 
there can be in the law of Nature, then what I have reckon'd now, TI neicher 
have been taught by any manelſe,neither can I my ſelf imagine,or underſtand. 
cre are the gencral propoſitions which are the forme, and make the honeſty 
and the juſtice of all the particular laws of Nature ; and what is not there pro- 
vided for by ſpecial prov:ſton,or by general reaſon and analogy,is wholly per- 
mi:red to humanelayws and contracts, or toliber:y and indifterency, that is, 

where the laws of nature ceaſe, there'the rights of nature returne. 


AT. 2. But ſecondly, to the objetton I anſwer, that it will be but weakneſs, 
to thinke that all the inſtances of the Jaw of Nature, muſt be as prime as Na- 
tuce herſelf : for they neither are ſo prime, nor ſo laſting, bur are alterable 
by God and by Men, and may be made more, or fewer,or other, 


48, T his may ſeem new, and indeed is unuſual in the manner of ſpeaking : 
but the caſe is evident and Empirically certain. For when God commanded 
Abraham to kill his ſon; the Iſraelites to rob the Egyptians and to run away 
with their goods ; he gave them a commandement to break an inſtance of the 
natural Law ; and he made it neceſſary that Cain ſhould marry with his Siſter : 
and all thoſe laws of Nature which did ſuppoſe liberty and indiſtin&ion of 
polleſhors are wholly altered when Dominton,and Servitude, and propriety, 
came 1rto the world : and the laws of nature which are in peace are not 
obl:gatory to other perſons in the time of war, 

49. For the laws of nature are in many inſtances relative to certain ſtates : 
and thcrefore in their inſtances and particulais are as al:erable as the ſtates 
themielves, bur the reaſons indecd on which they doe relic ({uppofing the 

ſame - 
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ſame or equal circumſtances and the matrer unchang'd) are eternal and unal- 
terable as the Conſtirution of Nature. Bur therefore it was unwarily ſaid 
of the learn'd Hugo Grotivs, and of divers others before him, that God can- 
not change the law of Nature, Foras S. Paul ſaid of the prieſthood ; that * 
it beine chang'd, there muſt of __ be a change alſo of the law, fo itisin 
the law of Nature ; the matter of it being chang'd, there muſt of neceſlity 
alſo be a change in the Jaw : for although the eſſential reaſon may be the ſame 
in chang'dinſtances yet that hinders not but the law may juſtly be affirm'd to 
be alterable ; juſt as the law was under the ſeveral prieſthoods, in both which 
the obligation i the ſame, and (o is the relation to God, and the Natural reli- 

jon, * Thus when rivers are common it is lawful for any man to fiſh, and 
unlawful tor my neighbor to forbid me, but. when rivers are incloſed and made 
proper, it is unlawtul tor me to fiſh, and lawful for the proprietaty to forbid 
me; before theincloſure it, was juſt to doe that thing, which afteriyard is un- 
juſt, and this is as much a change of a particular law as can be imagined. * If. 
it be meant, that while the propriety remains, or the ſtate, the law introduc'd 
upon that ſtate is unalterable: then there is no more ſaid of the law of Na- 
ture then of any poſitive law of God, or the wiſe law of any Prince z which 
are not to be altered as long as the ſame caſe and the ſame neceſſity remains; 
and it would be to no purpole to aftirme ſo of the law of Nature; for the 
ſence of it would be, that while things remain as God eſtabliſhed rhem, 
they are unalterable, But if God can diſannull the obligation by taking a- - 
way the matter of the law, or the eceſsity or the reaſonableneſs, or the obligation 
(and all this he can doe one way or other) it is not ſafe nor trueto ſay, God can- 
not alter 1ht law of Nature. * He chang'd the matter in ſuffering liberty to paſs 
into ſervitude, * he made neceſsity in one inſtance, I mean, in the matter of 
inceſt in the caſe of Cazy, and afterwards took it away : * he took away the 
reaſonableneſs of the ſanRion by changing the caſe in the ſubduction or mutari- 
on of the matter, * and he took off the obligation in the caſe of Abrahays 
and of the 7ſraelites roving their Neighbors. 


And therefore the Chriſtian laws ſuperinducing ſome excellcacies and 
perfeions upon humane Natute , and laying reſtrain upon the firſt Natu- 
ral laws, that is, upon fuch which before this laſt period of the worid were 
laws of Nature, 1s no hard thing to be underſtood. God in it uſed but his 
own right. And Iſuppoſeit will be found to be unreaſonable to expound 
the precepts of the Religion by the former meaſures of Nature while the 
was leis perteR, leſs inſtructed : but this rather ; the former inſtances of the 
Natural law are paſs'd into the Chriſtian precepts, and the Natural inſtance 
is chang'd, and the law alterd in it's material part; the formality of it remain- 
ing upon the ſuppoſition of a greater reaſon. Thus 70 repell force by force 
is 4 right of Nature, and afterwards it was paſſed 7zto'a law that Men 
might doe it; thatis, God expreſsly gave thenr leave; and alchough it 
be zot properly a law which neither forbids nor commands bur onely gives 
a leave, yet when God had forbidden men to doc violence, and to eſtabliſh 
this law the rather, gave leave, to any man that could, to puniſh his unjuſt 
Enemy that attempted to doe him miſchiefe, it may be call'd 4 law, in the 
leſſer ſence, that is, a decree of the Court of Heaven by which this became 
lawful. * Though this was paſs'd into a law in the manner now explicated , - 
yet it was with ſome reſtraints; which yet were not ſo great but they lefr a 
great liberty which was ſufficient ſecurity againſt violence. The reſtrainr 


- which God ſuperinduc'd upon this Right of Nature was but moderamen incul- 
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ate tutel.e. it lett men defended (uthciently againſt Injuries thovgh it permir- 
red us to be tried in ſome leſler inſtances and unavoidable accidents, But 
now although Chriſtianity hath procecded in the firſt method of God, anc 
reſtrain'd it yet more, and forbids us to {trike him that ſtr1kes us, We are nor 
to force tis PLECEPr 1NtOa ſenſe conſiſting with the tormerliberty which we ca}! 
the law if Nature, but was at fiſt onely 4 right of Nature or a permiſs;ve law. 
but not obilgatory ; and afterwards {ufter'd ſome reſtraints : tor that which 
(\uffcr'd ſome, may ſufter more - and as the rieht of natare was for its being re- 
ſtraind recompencd inthe proviſions of Jaws, and by the hands of juſtice, 
exking it fiom the private into the publike hand : ſo may th's right of marare 
when it is wholly taken from us be recompenc'd by Gods taking the *x4/zy: 
or the pewer of avenging our quarrels into his hands, 
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© Is This right of nature being now almoſt wholly taken from us, part of j- 
is taken up to God, and part of it is depoſited in the hancs of the cv4/ power. 
but we have none of it; onely by Chriſt's laws and graces our nature is more 
perfe&. and morality 1s let forward, and jnſtice and all our r7247s are ſecurec; 
but yet the law is changed, * The like may be ſaid in divers other inſtances,as 1 
ſhall diſcourſe in their ſeveral places : here it is ſufficient to have eiven the firſt 
hint of ir.and demonſtrated the certainty and reaſonablenels of ir.which (as ap- 
pears by the inſtances) alchough ir be elpecially and frequently true in the 7:4 
zatur.e or the permiſs:ive law of nature, and in thoſe not onely God but men alſo 
may make an alteration; yer even in thole Jaws which are dredly obligatory, the 
power of God who made them cannot be denyed to be qual in the alteration: 

And indeed he that can annull nature, can alſo atleaſt alier her laws, which arc 
conlequent to Nature and intended one]y for her preſervation, 


52. The caſe ſeems to be the ſame with eating and drinking which God hat: 
made n:c«flary tor our Ite, as juſtice 1s to ſociecies - butas he can take away 
the nec«fliry trom rhis perſon at this time ro eat and can ſupply ir otheriwiſc 
ſo he can allo conſerve humane lociety in the mutation of caſes and extraor- 
dinary contingencies as well as 1n the ordinary effe&ts of juſtice. Indeed God 
cannot Coe an unjuſt thing ; becauſe whatſoever he wills or does is theretore 
juſt becauſe he wills and does 1t 5 bur his will being the meaſure of ju'tice, and 
his providence the diſpoſer of all thote events and ſtares of things to which the 
inſtances of Juſtice can relate : when he wills an extracrdinary caſe and hath 
chang'd the tcrme of the relation, then he hath mace that inſtance which be- 
tore was unjuſt, now to become juſt ; and ſo hath not chang'd juſtice into 
vnjuſtice, but the denomination of rhe whole aGtion concerning which the law 
was made, is alterd from unjuſt to juſt, or on the contrary, 


5 Jo It is not to be ſuppos'd that the whole law of Nature can be alter'd as 
long as our Natureis the ſame ; any more then the faſhion of our garments 
can be generally alrer'das long as our body is of this ſhape : and therefore it is 
not to be thought that he that makes a doublet ſhall ever make three fleeves 
unleſs a man have three armes , or a glove with fix fingers for him that hath 
but five, but many particular laws of Nature ſuffer variety and alteration, 
according to the changes that are in our Nature and in our Neceſſities, or by 
any Meaſure of Man or Men which God ſhall ſuperinduce. 

Duo cum 1aem faciunt ſepe, ut poſsis dicere 
Hoc licet impune facere huic, illi non licet: 


Non quod diſsimilts res eſt, ſed is qui facit. 
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The rule of Natures always the ſame; yet one may doe what another may 
not, and ſometimes that is lawful which at another is criminal 5 nor becaule 
the meaſure is changeable, bur the thing meaſured ſuffers variety. So that in 
effe@ the ſence and extent of truth in this queſtion is this ; Thar although as 
long as this world laſts and menin it, the law of Nature cannot be abrogated , 
becauſe it is that law which is fram'd proportionable ro Mans Nature yet 
it may be cerogated, that is, leflen'd, or inlarg'd in inſtances, chang'd in the 
integrity of many of it's particulars made, relative to {everal ſtates and new 
neceſſitics ; and this is that which in true ſpeaking does affirme that the laws 
of Nature may be chang'd. For although there are ſome propoſitions and de- 
crees ſo General that they are in their Nature applicable to all variety of 
things, and therefore cannot be chang'd : yer they are rather the foundation 
of laws then laws themſclves : becaule a law muſt be mixt with a Material 
part, it muſt be a direction of actions, anda bond upon perſons which does 
ſuppoſe many things that can be changed : And therefore although the propo- 
firions upon which the reaſonableneſs and juſtice of the law does depend, 
ſerves to, the contrary in{tances by analogy, and common influence, yet the 
law being material does nor, and therefore is alterable. But of this I ſhill give 
a fuller account 1n rhe ninth and tenth rules of this Chapter, For the preſent, 
I obſerve, | | 
54. The want of conſidering this, hath made d.fficulty in this queſtion 
and errors in many. Every natural propoſition is noc a law : but thole ante- 
cedent propoſitions, by the proportions of which laws ſtand or fall, are 
the meaſures of laws. They are rules , not laws: and indeed the rules of 
Natare are Ecernal and Unalterable : that is, all thoſe Natural and reaſona- 
ble propoſitions which are dictates of prime reaſon, and abſtra& from all 
perſons and all ſtates and all relations: ſuch as are God is 10 be honour'd : Fu- 
ice is to be done + Contratts are tobe affirm'd : Reaſon ts tobe obcyed : Good 
is to be followed : Ewil tobe eſchewed. Theſe are the common mealures of all 
laws, and all ations : but theſe are made laws when they are preſcrib'd to 
perſons, and applied to matter: and when they are, becauſe that matter can 
have variety, the law alſo can, though the rule cannor. 


in general, * 241 


Ty That we are to reſtore all that was intruſted tous, is a Natural law de- 
 riv'd fromthe rule of doing juſtice : but this may be derogared and prejudic'd 
without fin. For preſcription transfers the pollefſion and difobliges the ftidu- 
ciary from reſtitution. 

By the law of Nature relying upon the rule of performing contracts, 
clandeſtine marriages are valid and firme : bur yer ſome © hurches, particu- 
larly the Church of Rowe in the Councell of Trent hath pronounc'd ſome 
matriages vois which by the Rule of Nature,and afterwards by a law were rate 
and legal ; . particularly, clandeſtine marriages, and marriages not clandeſtine 
by the ingreſs of one of the parties into Religion, as is to be ſeen in the eighth 
Seſſion. : 

57. By thelawof Naturea teſtimony under two or threewitneſles may ſtand, 
but in the caſe of the accuſation of a Cardingl Deacon in Rome they require 
the concurrence of {even and twenty, of a Cardinal Prieſt fixty four, of a 
Cardinal Biſhop ſeventy and two, and in Enelazd one ſhall ſerve the turne,if 
it be forthe King. In Codicils the civil law requires five witneſſes. In te- 
ſtaments there muſt be ſeven : when a controverſy is concerning the emi- 


nency and prelation of exccllent perſons, fifreen are demanded, Burif pn 
things | 
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things may be prejudic'd by men, much more may they be alterd by God, 
But this extends it ſelf a little further. Forin ſome of theſe inſtances , thar 
which is a Jaw of Nature Decomes {ſo inconvenient as to doe muchevil, and 
then it is to be eſtimated by a new Rule; and therefore the whole lawis chang'd 
when it COMes to have a new meaſure, and the analogy of a New reaſon, 


5%. Uponthe account of theſe premiſes it follows, that it is but a weak di. 
ſtinion to affirme ſome things to be forbidden by God becauſe they are Unlaw- 

vl - and ſome to be unlawful becauſe they are forbidden. For this laſt part of 

the diſtinion takes in all that is unlawful in the world,and therefore the other 


2.9. 15.393, js a dead member and may be lopp'd off. So 0cham aftirmes againit the more 


Ss common ſentence of the Schooles (as his manner is) nullus eft at? us malys niſc 


quarenms a Deo prohibitus eſt, & qui non poſsit ficrt bonus fi 4 Deo precipt- 
atur & & converſo : Every thing is good or bad according as it is commanded 
or forbidden by God, and no otherwiſe. For nothing 1s Unlawful antece- 
dently tro Gods commandement. Sin is a tranſgrefſion of ſome law, and this 
law muſt be made by a Superior, and there is no Superior but who de- 
ends on God, and thercfore his law is its meaſure. There are ſome things 
good which God hath not commanded ; \ but then they-are ſuch which he 
hath commended by counfels, or analogies and proportions. But whatſo- 
ever is2 fin, is ſo therefore becauſe it is forbidden, and without ſuch a prohi- 
- bicion, although ir might be Upreaſonable, yet it cannot be cimixal or unjuſt, 
Since therefore all meaſures of good and evil in the entercourſes of Men 
wholly rely upon the law of God, and are conſequent to his will, although it 
can never be that we can have leave to be Unjuſt, or Unchaſt, that is, to doe 
againſt a law #n being with all its circumſtances, yerthe law may be fo chan- 
ed that the whole ation which was forbidden may become permitted , and 
Innocent, and that which was permitted may become Criminal, I inſtance 
in the a> powtiz, or the conjunion of the neereſt kindred, which once 
was lawful and ever fince is become Criminal. 


59. The purpoſe of this diſcourſe is this, that we look no furiher for tables 
of the law of Nature, but take in onely thoſe precepts which bind us Chriſti- 
ans under Chriſt our lawgiver who hath revealed to usall his Fathers will. All 
the laws of Chriſt concerning moral aRions are the laws of Nature : and all 
the laws of Nature which any wiſe Nation ever reckoned either are taken away 
by God, or elſe are commanded by Chriſt, Sothat Chriſtianity is a perfeR 
Syſteme of all the laws of Nature, and of all the will of. God, that is, of all the 
obligatory will ; of all the Commandements. In thoſe things where Chriſtia- 
nity hath not interpos'd, we are left to our Natural liberty, or a Fs permiſs/- 


vum, 4 permiſſion, except where we have reſtrain'd our ſelves by contra? or 
dedition. | 
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ihe law of Nature is the foundation of all laws 
and the meaſure of their obligation. 


I, FOR all good laws,and all juſtice hath the ſame reaſonableneſs, the ſame rules 
-- and mealures,and are therefore geod becauſe they are profitable,and are therefore 
juſt becaule they are meaſured by the common analogies and ploportions : and 

are 


?, 
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are therefore neceſſary becaule they are boi! 7 upon us by Gold] me dikecly « Or 


1nmediarely. pay nd therctore Cicero uctin'd VELTUe IO be perfect a EF ad ſum... 
7154173 perducta natura, Or Habits animi nature mody rationt Conſentancns, 
The pertcion of Na ture, ora h2bit of mind agreeing to Natural reaſon. 


ut more exprelsly and tull in bis third book lee thas : lex eſt ju{lorum t11u- 
ſtorumg, aiſtinctio ad illam antiquiſsimam On er 07111 principem £X= 


preſſ. N AUT, ad quam lees howinum diriguutur, gue ſupplicio ; imp! 'obos at- 
ficiunt, © > defendunt & tucntur bonos, A law is the diſtinction of good and 
bad, Ne jen; :nd unjuſt, exyrefled or firte.d to N attne, Inch is the fiſt and 
the prince of all, and to which humane las cre directed for the PUNUNmMent 
of ev.l doers, and the defence of the good. And it is evident in oll che mo- 
ral precepts of: Chriſtianity : all whik h are ſo agreeable to a mans fel city and 
ſtate of things to which 2 man is Cefign'd bot? here and hereafter, thats man 
cannot be happy without them : and the! refore they all rely upon fome prime 
naturalrexfon , which reaſon although poſſibly ſome or all of ic was Cit 0- 
vercd to us by revelation and the wiſe Proper diſcourſes of the re! 1910N, ana 
was not generally known to men betorc BD {t, ye the reaions arc nohing 
but conſonancies ro our ſtate and being, ntroductive. of TeUC ty, pericctive 
of our Nature, wife and hows © anc bas Fo and ſuch which ab#:a&in:; trom 
the rewards hereafter, are infinitely eligible and to be preferred tor tem- 
poral regards betore their contraries. 


Adde to ths, they are {1:ch which ſome few the wileſt, of the Ilearhens 
aid teach by narural reaion, tor ought we know. And there is 2 proportion 
of this truth allo 1n all the wile ths of Common- weaiths. The reafons of 
which arenotbing but the proportions of Nature, and the prime nropolit: 
ons of Juſtice, common Ucility and Natural necethry. #.n4 theretore ſup- 
poting that every civil conflirution ſupplies the Material parc or the inſtance, 
every Civil lay 1s nothing but a parcicular of the natural law in reſpect of its 
tormality, reaſonableneis and obiigation.-. And all laws of manrers ave 1s 
of Nature : tor there can be bur one juſtice, and the tame honeſty and con 
mon utility in the world , and as a particular reaſon is comciord in the LUnivci 
{al, fo is the particular profit inthe publike, ſa/u17 crium projpextt qua mtclis- 
gebat continert ſuam ſaid Torquatus 1n Cicero, and {0 utis in laws. In the obler- 
vation of the lansof Nature the good of cvery loctety and every private 
perion 15s comprts d : and there 15 no other dittcrence in it, but char in eve- 
1y civil conſtitution there is ſomerhing ſuperadded z notto the reaſonable- 
neſs or juſtice, bur it 1s inveſted with a body ot action and circumitances. F- 
 civile neque in 1oturm 4 Naturali ac Gentium jure recedere, neque per 011114 
et ſervire ; ; adeo wt cum jurt communi aliquid adaitur vel detrahuur, [us pro- 
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prium, ideſt, civile efficiatur, ſaid Fuſtinian : The civil law neither does Lis. 6.2. 
wholly recede from thc law of Nature and Nations, neither does 1t wholly jultic, & jure, 


ſerve 1t: for when any thing is added or detracted from the Natural law tt 
becomes the Ciy.l: and another, leges poſitive repetunt Fus Naturs quum 
leges ſive pactiones que ſunt Jura attingunt utilitatem & {ropum Nature; The 
poſitive laws of a Common-wealth repeat the law of Nature, when laws and 
covenants doe promote the profit and this defign of Nature. 


But from hence it follows that the lai of Natare is the onely rule and 
meaſure of all laws, and ſuperinduc'd laws of God and Man are bur inſtances 
of obedienne in thoſe General precepts of Nature: and fince the Jaw of 


Chriſtianity contains in it all the law ot Nature; and is now the one!y Row 
Y 3 tat 
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chat can oblige us Ptimarily , and others in vertue of 1t : It 1s the prime and 
4Ccquare ruie and meaſure of « onlcience,and the explication of all its precepts 
will bea full inſtitucion of the Conſcience: to which purpoſc that ſaying of 
L.clir; in Cicero is very pertinent : viros bonos appellandss eſſe putamns qut aſſe- 
1111147 Quantum homines po[sunt Naturam optimam recte vivenat Ducem. Nature 
« the be{t guide and meaſure of living well: and they who exattly obſerve het 
meaſurcs as far 2s Men can, are to be callec Good Men, 
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The firft and greateſt band of the law of Nature 1s 
fear of puniſhment, 


Have alrcady ſpoken of this as it is the a& and effe&t of Conſcience: here I 

am to ſpeak of it more abſtractedly, and as it ſelf hath effe&t upon humane 
actions; there as it 15 the Min.ſter of the Judge: here as it is the Sanction of 
thc law, 

Omne malum aut timore aut pudore Natura ſuffudit, ſaid Tertullian, Fear 
and ſhame are the waiters and handmaids ot every fin which Nature hath pro- 
vided forit. Andindeed fear is the band of all laws, For although there 
isS4 pravity inthe Naturc of injuſtice which natural reaſon hates, proceeding 
partly from the deficiency trom the perftective end of Nature and ſocieties, 
which 1s injuſtice ; partly from the conſequent obloquy and diſreputation 


which all wilc men and all talking people pur upon it (for they that doe it 


themſelves ſpeak il] of it in others) yer this is but alittle. This is 2 part ot 
the puniſhment of the breach of the Natural law; but rot ſtrong cnough 
to make a firme obligation. Now inall laws there muſt be ſome penalty 
annexed, the fear of which may be able to reſtrain men from doing againſt 
the law: which cannot be unleſls the evil be greater then the benetit or 
pleaſure of the przvarication can be : and therefore it is, that God eſtabliſh- 
Ing this law hath appointed a Court within us, a ſevere judge who will not 
(pare, 4 wiſe diſcerner who will not be deceived, an exact remembrance 
which never forgets any thing that can doe the greateſt miſchiefs, a juſf 
witneſs who will not be fuborn'd, and is conſcious and privy to all that 
which he is to judge; and the ſame alſo is the executioner of the delin- 
quent and finning people. 


The ſtings of Conſcience and fear of the Divine vengeance, is this 
evil which Naturally reſtrains us: itisthe greateſt reſtraint, becauſe it is 
the greateſt of evils, and it is MUnavoidable, and itis Natural, I will not addce 
2 is lawful to abſtain from evil for fear of puniſhment, bur ir is zece(- 
ſary, and itis Natural, and that is more; and this is it which Epicurys taught, 
4 «Pa mil T adimas Sev anioouy, n Goſflw wAacmwwys, Which alchough 
P!tarch ſeems angry at, was well enough ſpoken by him ; meaning thar 1 is 
2 Tcarnot of temporal diſcovery and c1vil puniſhment which is onely appoin- 
ted to reſtrain evil ations, but a fear of thoſe evils whoſe apprehenſion Goa 
\a:h made meceſsary and congentte with the Nature of Man; fear of Gods 
Uiiplealure, and the deſtruction of our Nature and felicities relying 1pon 
that Natural loveof our ſclves and defire of our own preſervation, without 


which a man cannot be ſuppos'd ſufficiently provided with principles of ne- | 


cellary being and providence. 


3; There 
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There is another kind of fear of puniſhment, thats, a fear of thoſe 
| auxiliary puniſhments which Princes and Republikes have ſuperadded to 
the breakers of Natural laws, which is in ſome men who are deſpiſers of 
all the evils which are threatned hereafter: Such as was that of Thraſy- 7. de Repats, 
machus in Plato. Nihil eſſe melius quam facere injuriam neque panes dare, - © 
nihil pejus quam pat: wec poſse Ulciſct, meaio antem moo ſe habere Tuſtt- 

tam, cum qnis nec facit nec patitny , quod ut fiat , oſs optabile, fed nem- 

pe imbccillibus quorum proinde intereſt paciſci aut ſervare paita, non auten 
valentioribus , qul ſe wirt fuerint ac ſapuerint , nullatenus pactum de inju- 

»t1 non inferenda accipiendave ſint initurit. Nothing is better then to doe 

injury without puniſhment : nothing worſe then to ſuffer miſchief and to be 

able to doe none again. In the midſt of theſe is juſtice , which neither 

does injury, nor receives any, whichis much to be defired ; but by whom £ 

By none but by weak people. For the ſtronger, it they be valiant and wiſe 

will never enter into Covenants concerning not doing or receiving injury. 

* According to this doctrine, there ſhould be nothing of it ſelf juſt or un- 

juſt, andif there were, it were not to be regarded, bur ſo long as juſtice were 
profitable, and injuſtice troubleſome and dangerous. And theretore ſtrong 

men or crafty might in many caſes be exempt from contracts and from doing 


. DO . . 
juſtice, and iyould neither doe right, nor take wrong. | 


— — 
——  — — 


4. Againſt this it is that all wife men in the world doe ſpeak, 7'os autem miſt De contg!. 
ad populares auras inane [que ramores recta facere neſcitis; & relicta conſcientis Philoloph. 
virtutiſque preſtantia de alients premia ſermuncults cogitatis, (aid Boetius in indig- 
nation aga'nſt all thoſe who took accounts of themſelves by publike noiſes not | 
by the teſtimonies of a juſt Conſcience, that is, who fear man but doe nor 
fear God, And to doe good our of fear of puniſhment (in this ſence) is to 
doe good ro longer then I am obſerved, and no longer then I am conſtrained: 
trom both which becauſe very many men are very often freed, and all men 
ſometimes, there would be no habit, no will, no love of juſtice inthe world 
that is,there would be no vertue of juſtice, but ſingle aftions as it could happen. 

This would introduce horrid tyrannizs, while Princes and Generals having 
power in their hands might do ail things as they pleaſed, and have no meaſure 
but their own private : and all mens conditions under them would be always 
precaricus and athitrary, and moſt commonly intolerable : And therefore this 
tear is the charaReri{me of evil perſons, 

Oderurt peccare mali formidine prne. 

and againſt ſuch civil laws are made : Fuſtis lex non eſt poſita, ſaith S. Paul, 
the law is not made for the righteous, but for the wicked, It the ſons of fact 
had continued pious as Abraham, 1ſaac, and Facob were, the law ſhould not 
have been given to them as it was upon 17ount Sinai; but the neceſſities of 
men brought alaw upon them, and that law a puniſhment, while good men 
ToIgmv £X v01Ws & moluany & 19 [es ot Nom Sa TV 19 44gy aS Zenocrates 1h L4- 

ertis (aid of the Philoſophers ; they doe ir 

Sponte ſua, wveteriſque Dei ſe more tenentes. 7. Xneia, 
for the love of God z by choice and delight inthe ations of vertue they doe 
excellent things, Pliuſque ibi boni mores valent quam alibi bone leges, as Ta- 

citus (aid of the old Germanes. Good manners prevail'd more then good Laws. 

Thus did the Patriarchs, and therefore they needed not a law. Yetaſtiſsimi Tac, Annal.z; 

mortal:um nulla adhuc mala libidine, ſine pretto, ſine ſcelere, eoque unepana & con 

ercitionibus agebant : neque premits opus erat, cum honeſt a ſuopte ingenio peteren- 

Isr : & ubi nihil contra morem cuperent, nthil per metum vetabantur. Our tore- . 


Y'3 fathers 
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fathers dcfir'd nothing againſt honeſty and juſtice and theretore were nor 
forbidden any thing by the inſtrument of tear. 


But thercfore the civil and poſitive law 1s not made for all thoſe men 
who haveother reſtraints; that is, for good men who are mov'd by better 
principles ; but becaulc thele things that are be: ter are deſpis'd by the vitious 
and the Tyrants, oppteflrs and the impudent, the civil power hath taken 2 
(word to transfixe the Criminal and to kill the Crime, And therefore Fp:cu- 
rus in Stcbens (aid not amils : laws were made for wiſe men, net for fear they 
ſhould doe ill, but leſt they ſhould ſuffer evil frem the Unjuſt. 


6. And yeteven the wiſe and the good men have a fear in them which is an 
inſtrument of juitice and rel'gion ; bur it isa fear of God, not of the {ecular 
Judge, it 15 a fear that 15 Natural, a fear produc'd trom che Congenite no- 
tices of things, and the fear of doing a bale thing; a fear to be atoo!, 
and an evil perions | 

Mi natura aeait leges & ſanguine duct as 
Ne poſſem melter Fudicts eſſe meta. 
ſaid Cornelia in Properttinus: agood man will abſtain from all Unrighteons 
things, though he be ture that no man ſhould hear or fee any ching of it, 
thatis, though there were no laws , and fvuperinducd puniſhments in re- 
publikes : and all this upon the account of ſuch a tear which a goud man ovghr 
to have; a tear of being a baſe perſon or doing vile things, 

Impoſito tenere Cuſtode puelle 

Nil agts : inzemo queque tuenda ſuo ff. 

S1qua metu dempto caſta eſt, ea denique caſla «ff; 
One quia non liceat, non facit, illa fact, 
T hat chaſtity 1s the Nobleſt whichis not conſtrain'd by ſpics and ſeverity, by 
laws and jealouſte : when the mind is ſecretly reſtrain'd, then the virtue is ſe. 
cur'd. * Creero puts a cale to Torquatus : Si te amicus thus moriens rogaverit 
ut hereditatem r:adzs ſne filie, nec nſquam id ſcripſerit, ut ſcrip/it Fagins, nes 
culgquam dixerit, quid facies * Aruncanus dies and leaves his inheritance to 
his daughter Poſthumia, and intruits his friend Terquatus with it, but pri- 
vately, without witneſs, without confignation of tables: will Torquatus who 
1s a Feoffee in private truſt reſtore this to the child when ſhe ſhall be capable * 
Yes; Torquatus will, and Fpicurus will, and yet C:cerohad ſcarce a good word 
for him, whom he hath fondly diſgrac'd during all ages of the world, weak- 
ly and Unjuſtly : but the account he gives of ir is pertinent to the rule : Nen- 
71e intclizgts eo majorem eſſe Vim nature, qucd ipſi vos qui omnia ad veſtrum com- 
modum, C ut ipſt arcitis ad voluptatem referatts, tamen ea faciatis quibus appa- 
reat, non voluptaicm vos, ſed of ficinm ſequi, pluſque naturam reftam, quam pra- 
vam rationem valere, Nature is more prevalent then intercſt: and ſober 
men though they preiend co doe things tor their real advantage and pleaſure, 
yet follow their duty rather then either pleaſure or profit, and r12ht nature rather 
then cvil principles. 

7, Thereaſonot this is, becauſe Nature carries fear and reverence in the 
retinue of all her laws, and the evils which are conſequent ro the breach of 
Natural lays are really, and by wiſe men ſo underſtood to be greater mil- 
chicts then the want of profit, or the miſſing of pleature, or the feeling the rods 
and axes of the Prince, If there were no more in a crime then the diſorder 
of Nature, the very unnaturalneſs ir ſelf were a very great matter, S, Baſil 
lad well, ad omnia gue deſcripta a nobss, a Deo pracepta ſunt,conſequenda,natu- 

: rales 
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rales ab itfo {acultates acceproms. God hachgiven to yv rtives, Natural Organs 
| reans. 


or bodily inſtruments; as to mercy he appointed bowels, eyes {27 pity, hands: 
for relict; and the proper imployment of Leie ns fo pceriective of a mags con. 
dit.on (according © their proportion) that norro employ thein according to 
the purpoicof Nacure 1s a dileate, 2 Natura! trounle; juit as it {5 to crumpe: 
with er month which was intended for eating and drinking and gentler breath- 
ings, Iris puniſhment enough to Coe anLnnacural and a baſe aRion, it puts 
our {oul ani it's facul ies from roeir centre, and the ways of pertettion. And 
do '6 tuily obſe; ved Wh Seneca : Mal, a: 2061s acitum rat quod mult: fcelers 
legem of Fudicem 0 fuginnt, & ſoripta juppiicis, mit ills naturalta & gravis a: 
preſentious ſolvent & 11 locum pativntie timoy cederet, Mankind were in'an 
il ſtate of p. oviiions, it thoſe wickecnefſes which eſcape the !uy and the 
ſudpe, dt not (utter tze more grievous inflictions of natural puni:ment and 
tear came in'ot.c place of pailence ;; ſtill, fear rs the bridle : bur it is nn ho-- 
neſt fear, a tear of God and of natura! diſorders and inconvenience. Ov x & 
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rcouineis not pro.juccu by lags and the fiword, tear and intereſt, but fro i. 
love of God, and fon-thing that 15 within : There ts a fear,bur it is ſuch a {ea 
as ſtill leay.s the !ove to vertue, anc fecures 1t in privacies and enjoynes this 
habir and conſtant p a4tice of it: a fear that is complicated with a Natural 
love of our own prele: vation, and 15 conſtant, and meaſur'd by God, and in 
the Nitural limit cannot be extravagant ; a fear that acknowledoes Gods 
Omn.(cicnce, ind 1's Oranipretence, and his eternal juſtice : and this was the 
ſence of thit ot Sophocles. 

Hes: Gum 1417s pride, ws amar) egy 

Net mw] axiwy ml avamuord yer Or. 
Doe nethino baſely axd ſecretly; for times Father ſees and hears all things, and time 
will diſcover it, and truth ſhall be the daughter of time, and that which is donc 
in ſect et ſhall be (poke upon the tops of houſes : lo both the Chriſtian and the 
Heathen axe conjoya's in the ſeveral exprefſions of the ſame great truth- This 
fear is Cepolited 111 Conſcience, an4 1s begotten and kept by this propoſition 
that God is a rewardcr of all men according to their works. 


Conſequent to this 15 the lyve of Veitue- 


R UL 4s 


The ſecond band of vertue 1s love, and 1ts proper 
and conſequent deliciouſnels. 


i. THis is not wholly Natural, but in much of it is Empirical, *upnus years 4 
Ci proceeding from the grace of God, and the experience ot the delict- 
ouſneis and rewards of vertue, and the excellency of a greater hope which 
does entertain our ſpirits in the outer courts of pleaſant expeRations: 5n 
Cr TiXoarPias TE TO AUTH TRAY 1's 0 &vEmmUurTY: muay ame; iz Ty 
>; Toy. 12uwv $5Bov mien, as both Ariſtotle and Xenocrates did ſpeak. It is 
the effect of Philoſophy and Religion, of vertuous and ſevere inſtitutions £0 
doe that for love and without conſtraint, which fools, and vitious, and weak 

perſons doe for fear of laws. 
2, Now 
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Now this, I ſay, 1s not Natural, that 1s, although it be agrecable to Na- 
cure, yet not primarily introduc'd by it, without a T utor, becauſe Nature for- 
bids injw/fice, but does not command ju{tice, but ſeconaarily and by acciaent and 
ypon ſuppoſition of other contingencies, To doe injuſtice is alwaies a {in but ne: 
20 dee a juſtice is notalyaies. For a man may depoſe the perſon of a Fudge, or a 
rruſtee, or a delegate , but they who habitually doe juſtice, fin! the rewards ot 
reputation,and the eaſc of being freed from the rorments of an cvil Conſcience 
which is a delicacy, like the being eaſed of the horrid gripes of the colick; and ſo 
inſenſibly grow in love with juſtice, that they think they love juſtice for juſtice 


(3kE, 


—— 


Ipſa ſui merces erat & ſine vindice prada, 


Concerning which it is fit we conſider alittle leaſt it become the occaſion 
of Scruples and nice opinions. Antigonus Secheus an old Jew was fam'd for ſay- 
ing , Be not ſervants who ſerve their Lord that they may receive a reward 
from him z but be ſuch who ſerve him without conſtderation of wages, or re. 
compences, and let the fear cf God be upon you : Fairbs and Saves his Di- 
ſciples,from whom the ſe of the Saduces did ſpring, not well underſtanding 
him, took occaſion from hence to deny the Reſurrection and reiyards after th s 
life. And indeed ſuch ſayings as theſe are cafily abuſed ; and when ſome men 
ſpeak Great things, and others belecve as much of it as they Underſtand, bur 
underſtand it not all, they make Sets and divide their Schoo!s, and ignorance 
and faRion keep the doors and fit in the chairs ſometimes. It is impoſſible a 
man ſhould doe Great things,or ſuffer nobly without conſideration of a reward; 
and fince much of vertue conſiſts in ſuffering evil things, vertue of her ſelf is 
not a beatitude, but the way to one: He does things like a fool, who does it for 
noend : and if he does not chooſe a good end, he is worſe : and vertue herſe!f 
would in many inſtances be unrcaſonable if for no material conſideration we 
thould undertake her drudgery : and therefore S. Auſtin (aid well, Sublatis xter- 
»u premits & paws verum ſtaturum a partibus Epicurs : Senſual pleaſures were 
highly eligible, and not vertuous ſufferings, if in this hife onely we had hope, 
Bur it it be accounted the top of vertue to love vertue for vertues ſake, and 
without intuition of the reward; many times good men obſerving that 
themſelves are encouraged by all Gods promiſes to obedience and patience, 
and that in Martyrdome there is no Natwral or ſenſitive pleaſure, and that it can- 
not be loy'd for it ſelf, but wholly for its reward , will find themſelves put 
into fear where no fear is, 2nd that a nequam humuilitas an unworthy opinion 
of their duty ſhall affright cheir peace and holy coi.fidence. Peregrinus the 
Philoſopher in A. Gellizs expreſs'd this love of vertue for it (elf, thus; Et: 
amſi Dit atque homines ignoraturi forent;, to doe good though neither God 
nor Men ſhould know of it : but as this is impoſſible #» fat?, o it is tn ſpecu- 
lation; for there were no ſuch thing as vertue, if it were not relative and dire- © 
cted to God or May: Bur yet the thing which they mcan is very good. 
Good men love vertue for vertues fake, that is, they aQt it and love it, they 
doc it with ſo habitual and confirm'd eleRions and complacency that many 
times they have no atual intuition to the reward z they forget #61s, they are (0 
taken with 5hat ; like a man that chooſes a wife upon many conſiderations, as 
porizon, family, hopes and beauty, yet when he hath convers'd long with her and 
hnds her amiable and fruitful, obedient and wiſe : he forgets all other confide- 
rations, and loyes her perſon for her own perfe&ions, but will not quit all his 
other intereſts, The difference is beſt underſtood by variety of Motions. Some 
Motions cannot be continued unleſs ſome agent or other do continually wi 
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them; but they are v:o/ent and wprnatural : others are perteive and lov'd, and - 
they will continue and encreaſe by their own principleit they be not hindred, 
This is the love of vertue, that 18, fear, or it may be hope ; ſave thar hopeis 
thing between both, and is compounded of both, and is more commendable 
then fear. But to love vertue tor 1: ſclt, is nothing elſe, but to love it directly 
and plainly; he that loves it onely tor the reward, and is not by the reward 
brought to love the thing, loves not thus at all but loves ſomething clle : but 
he that loves it atall, ſees good 7297t, becauſe he finds 2ood by it, and thercfore 
loves it tclf, now, whatever was the firſt incentive : and the woodden arch 
may be takenayway when that of marble is concentred. 


A 2. Vir fortis C3 juſtus * © ++ in ſumma wvoluptat? ef} & periculs ſuo fruitar. 
*« When a good man laies before him the price and redemp:10a of hisimortalicy ; 
« the liberty of his Country, the ſafety of his triends, keis hugely pleas'd and 
« delights in, and enjoics his danger, Bur it he fecls not this pleaſure, yet with- 
«* out trembling and uncertainty he will dare to dc, facere rette preg, comtentns ; 
«and it yourcll him this reputation which he gets of his Citizens will die al- 
«« moſt as ſoon as he thall dic; he anſwers, all thole things arc withour the r:ature 
«« and conl1deration of my work : Ego ipſum contemplor, hoc eſſe honeſ{um [cio 
+ Took upon the wo: k ir lelt and find it honeſt, and that's enough; mcaning 
ſecretly; that though rhele outward rewards were pared off, yet there are (c- 
cret pleaſures which v1!1 follow and ſtick cloſe to vertue, as the ſhadow does to 
the body, and this good men muſt conſider, becauſe they teel it,and that is part 
of the reward. 

i 3 They areplecaſed with the vertue it (elf, and their ſoul is a5 much de- 
lighted with 1t, and as naturally as the eye with beauteous colours,or the throat 
with UnRuous juices, or the tongue with moiſt {weetneſl's, For God hath 
made vertue proportionable.to all the noble ends, 2nd worthy defires of man- 
kind, and the proper inſtrument of his felicity : and all its beaunes, and all i:s 
works,and all its effects, and all that tor which it canbe loved 1s part of the re- 
ward. And therefore to ſay a man can love vertue for vertucs lake and without 
conſideration of the reward, is to ſay, a man can love ve; tue without any rea- 
ſon and inducement, without any argument to move his aftsions, 


. 4. For there can be but two cauſes of amability in the world, Perfeftion 

_ and Uſefulneſs, that is, Beauty and Profit ; that in the thing it ſelf, this as it re. 
lates to.me : Now he thar fates, a man may love vertue for its own ſake with- 
out conſideration of the reward , fates no more then that a man may love a 
flower which he never hopes to ſmell of; that is, he may admire and commend 
it, and loveto look on it, and juſt ſo he may doe to vertue. Bur if he deſires 
either, it is becauſc it is profitable or uſeful to him, and hath ſomething that will 
dclight him, it canot clic poſhbly be defir'd. : 


Nony to love vertue in the firſt ſence is rather Praiſe then {ove an a of 
Linderſtanding rather then of the Will, and its object 1s properly the per- * 
feions of the flower or the vertue reſpectively : But when it comes to 
be deſired, that is, lov'd with a relation to my lelt, it hath forits obje& other 
perfeRions, thoſe things thar pleaſe, and that delighr me, and that is nothigg 
but part of the reward or all of it, 


p The queſtion being thus explicated, it follows, that to love vertue for 


© vertues ſake, is ſo far trom being the honour of a good and perfe& man, that 
| | IT 
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+haracer of an cvil man, 1f it £0es no further. | For it amounts wo no- 
chat the underſtancing is convinc'd of the worthineſs of ir, 

video meliora proboque. 
it 1s ht which S. Paul Calls a delighting in the law after the inzer man. * But it is 
\ Relative, Matertal, Practical love of vertue that makes a good man; and th: 
proper inducement of thatis allo Relatzve, Matertal and Prac?1cat. 

| Eſt profecto Deus qui que nos gerimus 

Anditque oF videt. Bene m#renti, bene profucrit, 

Male merenti par erlt - 


it 15 tic 
thing but £1S 


. (1id the Comedian, God hath fo endeared juſtice 2nd vertue to us, that he hea- 


% 
) 


'ing and ſccing all things, gives good things ro them that doe good things; but 
Me will bs even with the evil man. 


5. Lafily, Tolovevertue for vertues ſake, 1s to Joye it without conſide- 
;ation oft humane rewards, praile of men. honours, riches, reſt, power, and 
the like, which indecd are the hinges of moſt mens actions, 
Cura quid expedtat, prior ct quam quid ſit hone/lum, 
Et cum fortuna jlatque caditque fides. 
Nec facile invenies multis ac milltbus unum. 
Viriutem pretium qui putet eſſe ſut. 
. Ipſe decor reftr, facts fi premia deſint, 
Non mover, C3 gratss panitet eſſe probum. 
Nl niſi quod prodeſt charum eſt, 
Now he that 1s a good man and loves vertue vertuouſly , does not loye ir 
principally for theie ſecular regards; but withour ſuch low expectations, and 
without apprchenſton of the angry ſentence of the laws ; but this dces not cx- 
clude the intuition of the Divine reward from having an influence into the 
moſt pertcct love of vertuc; for this is intrintecal to the ſanction and theN:ture 
of the law; theorher 1sextriaſecal and accidental. The firit is ſuch a reward 
a$ 15 the periection of the work; for elory 7s the perfettion of Grace; and he 
tnar ferves God tor hope of glory, loves goodnels for goodnels ſake : for 
biz purſues the intereſt of goodneis that he may be fill'd with goodneſs ; he 
lerves Gol here that he may ſerve him hereafter; he docs it well that he may 
doe it better ; a /:t!le while that he may doe it over again for cver and ever. 
Nothing elle can be a loving vertue for vertues ſake; this 1s the greateſt per- 
tection and the moſt reaſonable and practicable ſence of doing it, * And if 
the rewards of vertue were not the great practical inducement of good mens 
love to goodnels, all the promiles of the Goſpel were ro no purpole in relation 
tO the faich of good men, and therefore the greateſt and the beſt part of faith ir 
Ielt wouid be ulctels: for rhere is no purpole or end of faith of the promiſes 
but to enable cur obedience by the Credibility and expeRation of ſuch promi- 
les tro doe Our duty, 
Now that even good men, even the beſt men, even all men have an ha- 
bitual regard tot, beftdes thac it is impoſſible to be otherwiſe 
piowes does ployy in hope) and will cally be underſtood to be fo by them who 
know the cauſes and nature of thin2s; it appears alſo in the inſtance of as 
800d a man as any ſtory reports of, even Moſes who deſpiſed to be called the ſon 
of Pharaohs daughter, becauſe he had an eye tothe recompence of reward: and by 
tnemitince of all thoſe brave perſons whom S. Paulenumerares in the cle- 
Vent! Chaprterto the Hebrews ; who all died 17; faith not having recerved the 
promuſe 3 but they look'd for b<tter, even ſuchas were to come; and beyond 
all rhis 3 Our Bleſſed Lord himſelf, acſpis'd [hame and endured the Cr9þ ; but 
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It was for the glory that ws ſet before him, For it is the firſt and the Greateſt 
article of the Gentiles Creed, Every one that comes to God muſt beleeye 
that God is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him. 


The ſumme is this; Although in Nature herſelf, and in the Conſcience 
relating to her,there is a Court punitive and a fear of God, yet the expeRati- 
on of reward is rather put into us, than born with us, and reveal'd, rather 
then Natural ; and therefore theexpeRation of good is the ſecond band of 
Natural laws, butextrinſecal and adventitions, communicated to us by reve- 
lation, and by grace. 


RuLre 5. 


The impertection of ſome proviſions 1n civil laws are 
{ſupplied by the Natural obligation remaining up- = Y 
on perſons civilly incapable. bp. 


as they can forclee, or feel, and yer ſome things will emerge which 
cannot be forelecn, and fome contrary reaſons will ariſe z many times rhere is 
no care taken for tome things and ſome perſons by any conſtitutions of Man. = | fs 
Here Nature as the common Parent of all juſtice and neceſſary obligations, =_ 
rakes the caſe into her protection. I 


This happens in many caſcs : 

1. Humane laws give mcaſures of things and perſons which fic moſt 
men without alenſiblc erro7, but ſome it does not, Young perſons are at a 
certain age declar'd capable of making profitable contracts; at another age 
of making contracts that are hazardous, and they muſt ſtand to them, though 
they be miſchievous. At one age they may marry ; at another they may con- 
tract a debt; at anoti;er they may make a Teſtament ; at another they may 
be puniſhed with Capital inflictions. Burt in {ome perſons the malice is earlier 
and the wit more pregnant, and the ſenſe of their advantages brisk enough : 
and therefore the contraQts which they can make; and the aRions which they 
doe, and the part which they chooſe is really made, or dope, or choſen; but 
they not bound to ſtand to it, by the civil law : and yer if they can chooſe they 
are naturally obliged, Both of them are neceſſary : The civil hw cannot pro- 
vide but by common meaſures 

'Quos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere rectum. 

21] their rulcs are made by as common a meaſure as they can, and they are the 
veſt rules that have the feweſt exceptions : the beſt Carpenters make the fery- 
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eſt chips : but ſome there muſt be. Bur then ir is neceſlary that Nature | bh 
thould provide, by lingle prov:ſions in all the ſingle exceptions ; for it is ne- s 


ceſſary it ſhould be done, and ſhe onely can doe it, She can doe it becauſe : 
Nature hath provided an inſiruſted, a judging and a diſcerning Conſcience, if! 
and the perſon that contracts or receives a benefit, can bind himſelf ro man as 
iloon as he can bind himſeif to God ; becauſe the laws of God bind all our 
contrafts with men. That is, plainly thus, God's laws provide not onely fo: 
general caſes but alſo for particular circumſtances; and of every thing God 
and Gods vicegereat, Copſcience,can take accounts ; and therefore this abun- 
dance 
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— © gance ſupplies the others defect; the perfection of God makes up the breaches 

of the imperteRion of Man. Which rule is to be underſtood both of things 

and perſons. For all our duty 1s onely an obedience to God : and every one 

that can hope or fear is bound to this obedience; therefore there can be no gap 

here: God hath in every thing ſhut up every perſon that can uſe reaſon, by 

\ +. e1-:e, ſome inſtrument or other. And therefore Czcero ſaid well, $7 regnante Tar- 

quinio nulla fuiſſet Reme ſcripta lex ae ſtupris tamen contra illam legem ſempiternam 

Sextus Tarquinins vim Lucretie Tricipitini filte attulit : erat enim ratio profetta 

a rerum Natura, & ad reflec faciendum impellens, atque a delifto avocans. There 

was no Civil conſtitution againſt rapes, but Tarquzz ought not to have done it; 

for there was an eternal law againſt it, For right reaſon proceeding from Na- 

ture drives us on to good andcalls us oft from evil. That is, he could not 

but know it was il], and againſt reaſon, and againſt every thing by which he 

ought to be governed; and even to the Heathen God was nor wanting, but 

bound theſe laws upon them by reaſon, and inclination, and neceſſity, and 

fame, and example, and contradt, and hope, and fear, and by ſecret waies 

which we know not of. He made ſome inclinations and ſome reaſon to be- 

come laws, that Mankind might not live like beaſts and birds of prey: in 

all caſes, and in all times, and to all perſons he became a Lord and a 
Lawgiver ſome way or other, 


3. Young perſons of twelve or fourteen years old can be fav'd or damn'd, 

_ theycan love or hate, they can Underſtand yea and nay, they candoe a good 
turne ora ſhrewd, they can lead a blind man right or wrong, they can bear 
rue or falſe witneſs : and although the civil Jaws our of care leaſt their eafineſs 
be abuſed by crafty people, make them ſecure from it by nulling the contraR, 
that the deceiving perſon may not reap the harveſt of his traud, yer there are 
very many caſes in which the Minor receives advantage, or at leaſt no wrong, 
and though it was fit ke ſhould be fecured, it was not fit he ſhould be enabled 
to doe a miſchiet to another, wt levamen his, aiirs fit onus, as S, Paul ina like 
caſe, that they be eaſed and others burdened, For although the other Contracor 
be ſufticiently warned to take heed of the Mzxor, yet there may be xeed in ir, 
or charity, friendſhip or Confidence; all or any of which if they might be decei- 
ved the Minor would ſuffer often, but the other © oatractor but once. There- 
fore as the C:w1l law ſecures them from harme, fo th+ law of Nature binds them 
to doe none, but to ſtand to ſuch contracts in which they have advantage or 
equality, and in which they werenot abus'd. * The time when they come to 
be oblig'd is the time when they come to the uſe of reaſon * when they under- 
ſtand their dury * when a prudent man judges them fir to be contracted with 
* when they can uſe fraud ro others * when they can conſider whether they be 
bound or no: theſe are the beſt marks and ſignatures of the time, and declare 
the obligation in all caſes where there is no deception evident. 


a, 2. Sometimes both parties can contract : bit becauſe they doing it with- 
Out witneſſes, may recede from it, either conſenting!y or againſt the will of one 
ct them, the politive conſtitution of Man intending to provide againſt this 
inconveni:nce hath cut the civil tie in peeces and refuſes to verifie the contract, 
be{10cs that it cannov legally be proved. In this caſe Nature relieves the op- 
prefled party, and ſupplies the eaſineſs of the civil band, and trains thar hard 
wh:c!1 the others let Jooſe. And this happens in clandeſtine contraRts : againſt 
which inthe matter of marriage all Chriſtian Countries have made feycre 
ECTS : but in caſethey be done, in ſome places they are pronounced valid, in 

ſoms 
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ſome places declared Na, Waere they are nulled, Nature is deteared in ED 

king proviſions and the parties are warranted to doe a milchiet. For if Iau- 

ritius and C/uviena contract martiage; and Marritins repent his bargain where 

(hall Cluviena be reliev'd £ The laiy of the Church forbids it, and will 

puniſh her for doing it if ſhe complains. The Civil law takes no notice of it, 

tor it cannot be legally prov'd : and the Jaw of Natureis barr'd our, if it be 
declar'd Null; and then there is nothing left to hold him. Ir is che cafe ot che 
Church of Rome who in the eighth Sefton of the Councel of Trext declares 

all clandefl ine contracts to be zull, and their mixtures tobe fornication and 
incleanneſs. Bur they have overacted rhe:r zeal againſt a temporal inconve- 

nience, and bury their houſe toroaſt an ezze;, they deſtroy alaw of Nurture by 

2 1aw of the Church; againſt che former practices, countels and re(0lutions, 

even of their own Church. * Forit thoſe contracts arein _ DH. : 
themſelves naturally valid and not forbidden by God, then Pa oa 20 RR 
they cannot reſcind them : if they benot naturally valid,fince putid: pation: aeerett, doveite 74.2 
they were alwaies polttively forbidden,why were they clitce- : ba: SH peut WES Ons / TOA 
med valid for ſo many ages © For till that Councel they were ee bel PU 9 mags 
{o, but finding that the former proiubitions were not ſtrong Zune contilers mm propyie, ns 1017 tam 
enovgh, they rook this courle to break themall in pieces: 7) © OT t Prents 
And out of dcfire to prevent an accidental evil, they made vhs 

it more ready to be done. Forit wis before but feared leſt they ſhould re- 

cede: bur yer it they did, they were eſtee:n'd adulterers if they married again: 

2nd they themlelves knew when they were precontracted z and therefore ſtood 

convicted and p:nch'd in their own Conſciences fo long as the oid laws re- 

maind, and men d1d not receive warrants ts break the moſt facred bands in 

the world : but by this nullifying the contra, they have not onely leave to 

oe off, but are commanded ; and if they be weary of this, they may con- 

tra& with another, and there is nothing to hinder them, if Nature does nor. 

This Null:ty therefore is a vchement remedy that deſtrotes the patient; beltdes 

char it is againſt the law of Nature. The laws may forbidit to be done; but 

if it be, they cannot reſcind it; becauſe the civil conſt:tution is leſs rhen the = 
Natural, and convenience is leſs then Conſcience, and man 1s infinicely lets 

then God. 
; 3- Some pretend to doea greater £00d, and to doe it, break a contrach 

juſtly made: and it the civil conſtitution allowes it, the law of Nature rt- 

claimes, and relceves theinjurd perſon. This was the caſe of the Phir:ſes 

who dented to relecye their Parents our of zeal to fill the Treaſure of the Tem- 

ple, and thought that their voluntary religion excusd from their Natural &u- 

ty. The Church of rome gives leave to ether of the perlons who are married 
tolemnly,and contracted rightly ro recede from the'r vow and enter into religt- 

on,and declares the marriage ſeparate and broken. Here Nature cal's upon the 

obliged party, and ought to prevail above any other pretence; it being firſt in 

poſleſſion and faſter in obligation : and if itbe naturally an evil to break a law- 

tul contract made without fraud, and which is in our power to kee p then it 
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ought not to be done for any 200d in the world. 2H 

. 3 . . = C1 . - py 

74 4. Hither alſo are to be reduc'd, obligations by Unſvlemne ſtipulations, 4 
by command of Parents, by interminatioa of curies, by meer deli& amongit 3 
perions, 2gainit whom lies no civil ion, as of ſervants to their Lords, fons to Fi 
their Fathers : concerning which proper accounts are to be given in their own E 
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places. Here onely they are to be noted in the general obſeryation of caſes 
in which the law of Nature hath made an obligation, when the civil power 
could not, or would nor, or did againſt ir, 
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Of the Law of Nature Bock 1], 


But it is proper tO diſcuſſe a difficult queſtion which intervenes upon this 
me, Thecale is this 3 By the law of Nature every man hath power to make 
\ Tclxment of his own Goods : But the civil law requires conditions of every 
Tefator that the Teſtament ſhall be ratified by ſo many witneſſes, or elle ir 
hall be invalid. © Sempronivs dying leaves Cains his heir, and gives but a ſmall 
portion 10 his ſon Porcine, but declares this by an Unſolemne Teſtament. The 
ile miy happenin all donations andactions to which any ſolcmnities of lay 
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J THe queſtion is, Whether the Eſtate be due to Cazws by the law of Na- 


ture, Oris not Porcis the ſon to be relecyed by the civil Conſtitution 
which m:kes the Unſolemne Teſtament to be invalid? To this it is com- 
monly anſwec'd, That to make a Teſtament 1s not a law of Nature, but a right 
onely, which as a man may himſclf relinquiſh, ſo may the publike laws reſtrain 
for the publike good : for there being ſo many frauds in pretended Teſtaments 
it is necefſ1ry that proviſions ſhould be made to prevent the infinite evils that 
may happen. Now whatſoever is »c-eſſary, 15 alſo juſt, it the neceſſity be 
publike, real, and unavoidable by other means : and1t ir be juſt, the publike 
power hath ſuthcient authority to reſtrain any mans right for every mans good, 


2. Every ſentence of the Judge 1n a clear caſe that binds in law, does alſo 
bind in Conſcience ; bur if the Judge of civi) actions did know that Sempront- 
#5 really did appoint the ſtranger Cars his Heir, yet by the Jaw he were bound 
to declare for the fon Porcins, and that the real wnſolemne Will of Sempronins 
were to be accounted nothing : So that al:hough chie Law were made to pre- 
vent fraud. yet even when there is no fraud, and the Judge knowes there 
15 none, yet the Unſoleuine Teſtament 1s ro be declard invalid by the law: 
which law becauſe it 1sjuſt, and for a juſt cauſe, and by a competent Authority, 
mult bind in Conſcience by the force of the words ot S. Paul; Let every ſoul be 
(ubject tothe higher powers. And therefore if the law be good and the Judge 
{1ſt in giving the inheritance from Cazns to Porcins, certainly Cats muſt needs 
be unjuſt it he detains it, 


3- And this very thing is conſented to in the Canons of the Church, 
which are uſually tram'd, and ever to be preſum'd (ub; contrarinm non conſtat ) 
to be more zgrceable to the meaſures of Conſcience; and yet in the Canon 
law, a Teſtament tram d and fign'd in the preſence of two witneſſes is not 
£000, unlels the Parith Prieſt be preſent ; and that no man can lawfully detain 
a legacy upon the Warrant of ſuch a Will. 


4. For lince every a&t of man conſiſts of the poteſtative and eleive fa- 
Culries, 1t cither will be wanting, or power, the a is invalid. Icis not there- 


torc enough though the will be maniteſt and coafcfled ; for if the man have 
no power, his will is ineftetive. 


— But *b'sopimon though relying upon fair probabilities and great autho- 
1.'Y, 15 80tto b-aſterted to as ities, bur with great caution and proviſions. 


Ora 1htot Nature Cannotbe taken away by a civil power, intirely, and 
RADItUally. Dut OneLyY quoad exercitium atts; the exerciſe of the a of that 


revtmayinuced be impeded for great reaſons and to preyent great evi's,fince 


" 


( CIEHO7e UNE power of making Teſtaments is a Natural right, and is wholly 


ſuſpended 
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ſuſpended in its act to prevent frauds in Unſoilemne Teſtaments, where the 
cale is evident and no traud at all, atchough che civil law is ſtill valid becaule 
it being eſtabliſhed upon a general cauſe, though tt fails tn a particular it does 
not fail in the General, and therefore ſtill is rate and firme; yer becauſe it 
does fail in the particular where that is known, there is a port open for Chan- 
cery, for conſiderations of pety, and religion. And therefore although in 
the caſe put, Porcins who is the natural Heir of Sexpropz7s, 15 totake the ad- 
vantage of the civil law againſt Cazrs; yetit Sempronins had made an Lnſo- 
lemne Teſtament in behalt of his Natural Heir, that ought co have ſtood in 
the Court of Conſcience. My reaſon is, becauſe inthe law of Nature, Por- 
cius the ſon hath as much Natural right to inherit, as Sempronius the Father 
hath to make a Teſtament ; and therefore although an Unlolemne Teſtamenr 
ſhall not be ſufficient to interrupt a Natural ſucceſſion, becauſe the rights of 
Nature on either hand are equal; yet the civil power can reſtrain his right 
when there is nothing complicated with it : for his own conſent is involved in 
the publike conſtitution, and he may conſent to the diminution of his own 
righr, when no duty is infringed, that is, in thoſe things where onely his own 
rights are concerned. 


tz, Whentherefore any thing of the /aw of Nature is twiſted with the right of 
Nature, there is an obligation paſt which the civil conſtitution cannot annull, 
As it Sempronius command his ſon in an Unſolemne Teſtament, in private and 
without witneſles to give ſuch a legacy to Tztzus his Nephew; although 7ztins 
cannot challenge it by vertue of that Teſtament, yer the ſon is bound to pay 
it by the law of Nature: for Civil conſtitutions have effe& upon a meer 
righr, but none agaliſt a duty of Nature: and therefore although the 
Teſtament oi Semprontus thall not paſs into legal, external, judicial warranty, 
yet it binds the ſon, and 1s valid as to him by the law of Nature and Conlſci- 
ence. Andthis was rarely well affirmed by Pliny : Hoc ſi jus aſpicias, irritum ; Liv. 5. Ep. a0 
{: aefuntti voluntatem, ratum & firmum eſt ; miht autem defunct voluntas ( ve- En'vitun, 
reor quam in partem Furisconſulti quod ditturns ſum accipiant) antiquior jure eſt. | 
It we regard the civil law ſuch Teſtaments are invalid; yetif we regard, the 
will of the Teſtator it is firme: but though 1 know not how the Lawyers will 
rake it, yet to me the will of thedead is to be prefer'd before the law: and 
more fully yet to Antontanus; Tw quizem pro certa tha dilizentia admones me, Lib, z, Epiſt. 
codicillos Attiliam, qui me ex parte inſtituit haredem,pro non ſcripts habendos, quia 
0n funt confirmati Teſt amento, quod jus nec mihi quidem ignatum eſt, cum ſit its 
etiam notum qui mhil alind ſciunt. Sed ego propriam quandam legem mihi dixi, ut 
defunttorum volnytates, etiam [i jura deficerent, quaſi perfettas tuerer, Conſt at 
enim codicillos iſtos Attiliani Manuſcriptos : licet ergo non ſint confirmati Teſta- 
mento, a me tamen ut confirmati obſervabuntur. Every one that knowes any 
thing knowes that in law Unſolemne Teſtaments are invalid : but I have ano- 
ther law of my own, if I knowit was really the will of the Dead, I will veri- 
fe it though ir want the ſolemnity of law : and this alſo was affirmed by 1n- 
nocentins, laying, Elettionem que juri nature conſentit, licet non ſerventur, urs 
ſolennitates tenere, cap. ©nod ſicut: de elettion. es 


14 Andthereis great reaſonand great piety in this ſenſe of the queſtion; 
For when a duty 1s any waies concerned, there is ſomething owing to God 
which no humane power can or ought to prejudice. For it 15 in-Teſtaments 
where any duty of any one is engaged.as it is in contracts of marriage to which 


every onethat can chooſe 1s capable of being naturally obliged : now the 
Z 2 relative 
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'elative of the obligation cannot in tumane Courts claim either the advancag« 
of an Unſolemne Teſtament, or LUnſolemn and clandeſtine Contra, yet tj 
relative whois oblig'd to duty cannot be ſo quitted : and therefore the Father 
can oblige a ſon in dury to perform an Unlolemn Teſtament ; and every con. 
traced perſon is bound to perform privately what the other cannor challenge 
publikely : and this 1s not obſcurcly intimated by the law : L. hac conſultiſsim 4 
C. deteſtam. Ex imperfecto auter T7 eftamento wvoluntatem tenere a: funtt; non Vo- 
lumus, niſi inter ſolos liberos a parentibus utriuſque ſexus, viz. 11!/i liberi in ſol; 
dividenda haredate voluntatem habeant patris, ſaith the Glofs. 


And for the confirmation of all this, it is remarkeable that they who at- 
firme an Ulnſolemne Teſtament to be utterly invalid, and that the laiv of N+- 
cure is no remedy in this caſe, yet afhirme thar it is of force in the matter of 
picty ; as in donations to Churches, the poor, and pious uſes, as appears in 
Imola, Ananis, Antonius Rubeus, Covarravias and others: which conceffion 
of theirs could not be reaſonable or conſiſtent with their opinion, but thar it is 
made ſo by the foregoing con(iderations ; which certainly are the beſt med:- 
wm to reconcile duty and prudence, the laws Natural and Civil, the right of 
a man with the Government of a Commonyealth, and to ſtate the queſtion 
between the two parties who earneſtly diſpute it to contrary purpoſes. 


£5. 


6, For although the queſtion is probably diſputed on both ſides : yet there 
are on either hand inſtances in which the ſolemaity of the law does, and does 
not oblige reſpeRively : which ſhewes that the probability is on either hand 
rightand true z and the thing as it lies in the middle hath nothing certain or 
reſoly'd ; bur is true or falſc as it partakes of differing reaſons. Now the 
reaſon of the wholeis ; becauſe the ſolemnity of lawis wholly to be regard- 
ed where there 1s not a bigger obligation; where God hath nor bound, and 
Man hath bound , Man is to be obeyed : but where God hath bound diretly, 
there God is to be obeyed whatever be pretended by Men : but if God haih 
onely bound 7ndiredtly and coltaterally, as if it be a caſe favourable and PiOus, 
there the ſolemnity of law which is againſt it, is notto prevail; bur yet isto 
prevail in the behalf and proſecution of ir. 


17 Thus if a Pupil makes a contra in his minority to his ruine, or ſignal de- 

\ triment : he is to be releeved by the advantage of the civil law which makes 
his contract invalid, becauſe the perſonis declar'd incomperent; and he may 
lawfully take his remedy ; and is not bound by the law of Nature to verifie 
it : becauſe he being leſs naturally capable to contraR, the other is by the law 
of Nature bound not to doe him injury, and take unequal advantages when 
every man hath equal right : and therefore if he does prevaricate the Natural 
law of juſtice which is equality,he alſo may loſe the privilege which the others 
ation paſs'd unto him; for the civil law declaring that Minors ſhall not be 
prejudic'd, makes up that juſtice or equality which Nature intends. For the 
Minor with his leſs portion of Underſtanding, and the defenſative and retreat 
piven him by the civil law is made equal to the ContraQtor who is perfe in his 
rap capacity. Equality muſt be done and had. And this is one way of in- 

ring it. 
r$, Another way is, If the Minor receives advantage by the bargain ; then 
there is equality; for the want of his Natural capacity is ſupplyed by the ad- 
Vantageous matter, and therefore ſuch contracts are valid though the one of 
the ContraRors be legally incapable, Bur 
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: 3. If the bargain give ſome adyantage on either fide, the Minor mult 

not take the advantage offer'd him by the ctyil law to himſelt, unlets he allow 
ro the other his ſhare of advantage in the bargain: for otherwile there is inequa- 
lIity. But | 

4. Neithcr or.e nor the other is to bedone, nor the Contract to be re- 

ſcinded if the perſon was Naturally capable,” that 1s, unleis it be apparent by 
r1c Conſciouſneſs ot his own weakneſs,or the iniquity and tolly of the contra 
£!12t he was leſs in Nature then the other ; and therefore in this caſe the c.vil 
Law reſcinding the Contra of the Minor does declare that he is incapable 
naturally as well as civilly: and the Civil conſtitution does no way interfere 
with the Natural, but Miniſters to it z making the natural inſtance cven with 
the Nazural reaſon : for this being alwates alike, from the firſt ro the laſt, the 
inſtance growing from imperfeRion to perfection, muſt inthe prooreſſion be 
defended and ſupplied and be fitted to the other. 


_ 
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But in General; the Rule is true which Panormitan aftirmes in proſecut! 
on of what I have now diſputed; Quanao jus civile aliquid diſponit contr.: jn: 
Nature, ſlandum eſt juri Natur : andin particular to this very inſtance ot 
Lnſolemne Teſtaments P, Alexander 3. being asked whether according to the 
cuſtome that was in the Dioceſs of 0/?ia a Will could be valid which was nor 
atteſted by ſeven or five witneſſes at leaſt, gave in anſiver, cap. cums ejſes. de teſt a. 
tales leges 4 Divinalege of Santtorum Patrum inſtitutss & 4 generals Eccleſt.s con- 
{uctadine eſſe alienas; & ideo ſtandum eſſe contra las juri Natarali, ſecundim quod 
+ ore duorum ati trium ſtat omne verbum. Which words of his I onely :d4mir {o 
far as they are agreeable to the former meaſures and limitation. For thac 2 
word is true underthe tcſt of two or three witneſles is not a prohibitive law or 
command of Nature gz. butit was urg d by our B. Saviour to the Jews as 2. 
thing admitted in their law, and itis agreeable to the iaw of Nature; bur yet 
not ſo, but that a greater caution may be in ſome caſes introduc' by the civi) 
conſtirution, as Iafhrm'd above * : v7}, when the innocent and equal ſtate of R115 + -+ 
Nature to which ſuch ſimplicity or ſmall duplicate of teſtimonies were ſ/h- 
cient, becomes chang'd by frauds and artifices of evil men, or ney neceſhirics 
are introduc'd which Nature did not foreſce and theretore did not provide toi, 
but God hath provided for them by other means, even by a power given 2 
the Civil Magiſtrate, | 


_— 
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it 15 to be added ; that when the civillayws annull an Unſolemne Contract or 
Teſtament -- 1t is meant, that ſuch are to be declar'd null when they zome inro 
judgement z not that the a@ion, or tranilation of any dominion, inheritance 
or legacy is ipſo factovoid : and theretore he that is poileis'd of any ſuch is nor 
tied to make voluntary reſtitution, or to reveal thenullicy of the donation. 
but to depart from it, when he is requird by law : for he hath the advan- 
tage of a Natural right or power in the donour, and that being firſt muſt 
ſtand till it be reſcinded by a competent power; for the whole queſtion be- 
ing but probable on either fide, the poſſeſſiour or the Donce hath the 
wm he till a ſtronger then he comes and tikes away that in which ke 
trulted, 


22 Laſtly, tomake up the meaſures and cautigns of this diſcourſe complear, 
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Sins againſt the laws of Nature are greater or leſs, | 
not by that proportion, but by the greatnels of 
the matter, and the evil conſequent, or the ma- 
lice of the ſinner. 


J's ruleis intended to remedy a great error that is in the World and pre- 


vails very much to the abuſe of Mens perſwaſtons 11 many cafes of Con- 
ſcience ; 1X, that all fins which are Unnatural are the worſt : and to be a fin 
againſt Natwre is the higheſt aggravation of itin the world: which if it were 
trve in theſe, yet becauſe when 1t comes to be reduc d to practice it is wrap'd up 
in uncertain notices, it ought to be more warily handled. For when Men have 
firſt laid huge loads of declamations upon all Natura! rights, and Natura! 
wrongs, and then endeavour'd to drazy forth a colleive body of Natural laws, 
and they haye done it by chance or as they pleaſe, they have put ic within their 
own powers to make what things they liſt 8s execrable as muraer or blaſphemy + 
without any other reaſon, but that they have called chem Yynatural ins, 


Concerning which theſe things are conſiderable : 

1. All ſins againſt Nature are no more the moſt deteſtable then all fins 
aoainſt God: becauſe if the Kidof fins, or the General reaſon or objeth of its 
irregularity were all that were conſtderable in this, nothing could be the aggra- 
vation of a {in more then this,that it were agazyſt God, Now becauſe all ſins are 
againſt God, and yetamongſtthem there is difference, the greatneſs of this ap- 
pellative is not the onely thing that is con{tderable. Bur this is, that as all fins 
are againlt God, fo all are againft Nature, ſome way or other : and the reaſon 
that concludes againſt every fin is that reaſon that is common to all wiſe men ; 
and therefore it muſt te alſo Natural: I doe not mean, taught us without the 
help of revelation or inſtitution, but ſuch as all men when they are taughr.tind 
t0 be really, and in the Nature of things (o conſtituted, to be reaſonable. 


All voluntary poliutions are fins againſt Nature z becauſe they are ſ2- 
tisfactions of luſt in waies othgrwiſe then Nature intended : but they are not 
-|Fof themworſe then adultery or fornication. For although all ſuch pollurions 
are beſides natures proviſions and order : yet ſome of them are more ſingle 
evils then fornication; which although it be againſt Nature too, becauſe it diſ- 
honours the body, yetitis by Name forbidden in the Commandement, which 
ſome of the others are nor, but come in by conſequence and attendance: and 
fornication includes the crime of two, which the other does not alwaies; and 
it1s ated with more vile circumſtances and follies, and loſs of time, and other - 
toul appendages. Iris ſaid to be againſt Nature to approach a woman during 
her Natural ſeparations. But if it be a fin (whichT ſhall conſider in its due 
place} yeritis of the ſmalleſt conſequence and malignity ; ſo that fora fin to 
be againſt Nature,does onely denote 1ts material part, or the body of ir; br: does 
not alwaies ſuperinfuſe a venome and ſpecial malignity, or greatacſs of crime 
:1t0 If, above other fins. Bur it is according as the inſtance is. * Every tin 
:gainſt the duty we owe to Our parents is {pnatural:but they have their hcight- 
rangs and diminutions from: other accounts, and in this they have vartery. 
| * And 
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* And it is obſervable that there were ſome laws made concerning ſome of 
theſe and rhe likeinſtances in the judicial law of Moſes : but none in the Mo- 
ral : and therefore that the irregularity in ſome of theſe caſes though it hath 
met with a foul appellative, yet 1s to becſtimated by more certain proportt- 


Ons then ſuch caſual appellations. | 


4. 2, Thebreach of a Commandement is a ſurer rule to judge of fins then 
the doing againſt 4 Natural reaſon, For there are many things which are Un- 
reaſonable which are not Unlawful : and ſome things which are in {ome cir- 
cumſtances reaſonable, but yetin the law forbidden and irregular : ſuch are 
all thoſe things which are permitted for the hardneſs of our hearts, So was 
Polygamy to the Patriarchs, and to the Jewes. So is the breach of laws by 
4n Univerſal deficiency of the people ; which though it be infinitely Unlaw-_ 
tul, yer forthe Ulnreaſonableneſs in puniſhing all, ir becomes permitted to all. 
Therefore to eſtimate the goodneſs or badnelſs of an action by its being reaſo- 
nable or unreaſonable is infinitely fallactous, unleſs we take in other meaſures. 
It is unreaſonable that a man ſhould marry when he is fourſcore yeers old, but 
it is not unlawful. Ir is unreaſonable for an old man to marry a young maiden, 
but I find no fininit. Nothing is more againſt Nature then ro marry Fune 
and December ; and it is Unnatural to make produttions by the mixture of an 
horſe and an aſs; and yer it is done without ſcruple.  Butin theſe and the like 
caſes, the Commandement and nothing elſe is the meaſure of right and wrong. 


5. 3- When the Meaſure of the Commandement is obſerved, the degree 
of the fin 1s not to be deriv'd from the greatneſs nor (malneſs of its Unrealon- 
ableneſs in its own Nature, nor yet by its contradidting a prime or a ſecondary 
YEeA[0N, | 

cy reaſon of the firſt #, becauſe there are no degrees of reaſon in the 
Nature of things. Reaſon is an indiviſible thing,{tmple as the Underſtanding; 
and ir onely receives increaſe by numbers, or by complication with matter and 
relations, It is as Unreaſonable to think a thought againſt God,as to kill a man. 
It is as Unreaſongble and Unnatural to ſpeak againſt experience, as againſt a 
neceſlary propoſition : againſt a truth in Mathematicks, as againſt a truth in 
Scripture ; and in the proper natural reaſon of things there can be no difference 
in degrees, for a truth increaſes not, neither can it decreaſe. 

* The reaſon of the ſecond i, becauſe that a reaſon is prime or ſecondary. is 
accidenral to the caſe of Conſcience, or to the efficacy of its perſuaſion, For 
before contracts were made or dominions diſtinguith'd, it was a prime truth 
that ſuch things as every one (ciz'd on were his own by the priority of title, 
It was a ſecondary truth, that every one was to be permitted to his right for: 
which he hath contracted, and which is in his poſſeſſion. Now theſe reaſons 
are prime or conſequent according to the ſtate of things to which they are fit- 
ted , but the reaſon from thence receives no increment, nor the fat any alte- 
ration. 

6. And this is alſo true whether the reaſon be known to us with or without 
a teacher. For the higheſt truths of God are ſuch as are communicated by 
revelation ; and it is all one whether God teaches vs by Nature or by 
Grace, by diſcourſe or by experience. There is this onely difference, that 
in ſuch truths which are taught, ſome men can have an excuſe becauſe all 
are not al:ke inſtruted in them z but in thoſe things which are borne with 
us, or are conſented to as ſoon as ſpoken, it cannor be ſuppoſed bur all men 
(that are not fools ) know them; and therefore they can have no pretence 
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© ionorance in ſuch caſes : So that (ins againſt prime or ſecondary truths, a- 
ainſt truths 071214 or Conſequent truths born Or taught doe not Gifter in rhe 
nature of the things, but may caulc an accidentall difterence 1n the perſon, and 
may take from him the excule ol Ignorance, and ſo make the man more fintu}, 
but not the action in 1t ſe!f and in1its own Nature worlte. 


Rurt = 7. 


Actions which are forbidden by the law of Nature 
either for defect of power, or for the incapa- 
city of the matter, are not onely unlawful but 
alſo void. 


T HIS is true in contracts, and as of donation, in vowes and dedition, and 

all rely upon the ſame reaſon. He that cannot give, and he that cannot 
be given cannot contract or be contracted with. T1tzus intends to marry Cor- 
»c/14's {ervant, becauſe he deſires to have children, and to live comfortably 
xiththe wile of his youth. He does ſo; andc.in their firſt acceſs he finds her + 
whom he thought to be a woman, to be an LEunuch; and therefore not a 
pirion capable of making ſucha contrag : ſhe did 1!] in contracting, but ſhe 
hath done nothing at all beſtdes that ill, for the contraR is void by the in- 
Capacity of the perſon, 


L1pon tis account the Lawyers amoneſt the cauſes of the Nullicies of 
marnagc reckon Error perſona, the miſtake of the perſon ; though certainly 
c11is 1s not to be extended beyond the meer incapacities of Nature, it we ſpeak 
ot Natural nullities, Thus if I contract with Mi/{enia whom TI ſuppoſe to be 
a Lady, and the proves to be a ſervant, or of mean extraction, though it the 
1d deceive me the did il init; yet it ſhe could naturally verifie that contract, 
that 1s, doe all the othces of a wite, the contract is not naturally void ; whe- 
ther it be yoid upon a civil accountis not here to be enquired : but by the law 
of Nature it is void ,onely if by nature it cannot be conſummate, For by a 
civil inconvenience or miſtake the contracts of Nature carnot be Naturally 
invalid ; becauſe that is after Nature and of another conſideration, and of a 
d:fterent matter. For that a mans wife ſhould be rich, or free, is no more 
of the neceflity of the contract of Marriage, then it is that ſhe ſhould be good 
natur'd, or healthfu]: with this onely difference, that zf 4 man contracts upon 
certain conditions, the contract is void if the conditions be not verified; and 
for thoſe things which are preſent and atFsal he can contraR, but not for what 
is futwe, contingent and potential, A man may contra with a maiden to take 
her for his wife 1f ſhe be free, orif ſhe have ſuch a portion ; but not upon con- 
dition that ſhe ſhall be healthful for ſeven years. Becauſe whatever condition 


 Eanbe ſtipulated for muſt be aRual before conſummation of the Marriage : 


Uterwards it is for better or worſe : the want of any ſuch condition is nor ſo 
great an evilto the man as it is to the woman to be letrt after the is diſhonour'd. 
50 £aatit it beathing which cax be contracted for, and be atFually contracted 
£0r, 1n the deſtitution of the condition the contra is void. Bur if there be 
no [Ch expreſs ſtipulation made, there is nothing can be made a nullity by na. 
ture, but that which is anatural incapacity : and therefore if a Gentleman 
Con» 
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contracts with a {lave whom he thinks ro be a free woman, with a baſtard 
whom he thinks to be legitimate, with a begger whom he thinks to be a great 
Heireſs, the contract 1s Naturally valid ; becauſe there is in it all the Natural 
Capacity ; it the-be a woman, if the can be a wife , and can be his, there is no 
more requir'd to averification of the contra@t in the law of Nature. By the 
way I delireit be obſerved that toſeparate or dilannull 2 contra& 1s nor the 
ſame thing with declaring it to be null of it (elf or from the beginning. The 
reaſon why I inſert this heres leſt the explication of the Rule ſeem infirme up- 
on the account of other inſtances: For it a man marries a woman whom he 
rook for a maid and ſhe proves notto be ſo, by the Moſaick law ſhe was to be 
ſeparated by death or divorce : but this 1s nor a nullity : bur a divorce may be 
for that cauſe which was in being before the marriage as well as for the ſame 
reaſon after. | 

The other natural cauſe of invalidity is when the contract is made by 
him who had no power naturally to make it. This happens 1n caſe of precon- 
tracts. Spurius Feſcennius woes a Greek Virgin, and obtaining her conſent 
contracts himſelf to her, and promiſes to marry her within 4 certain limited 
time. But before the expiration of that time Publizs Niger dies, and leaves his 
widow young and richand noble; which advantages Feſcennis oblerving, 
growes in love with them and ina ſhort time quits his pretty Greek, and mar- 
ries the rich Roman Lady. But being troubled in Conſcience about the fat 
inquires what he hath done, and what he ought to doe : and he was anſwer'd 
thus, If he was married to the Greek, he muſt return toher if ſhe will receive 
him, and quit his new lady ; becauſe he was not a perſon capable to contract 
with her being married to another : a dead man may as well marry as that an 
Husband can marry to another, and quit that which had poſſels'd all his for- 
mer power. Forinall moral ations there muſt be a ſub/antial, poteſtative. 
principle that muſt have a proportion'd power to the effe&; a thing cannot be = 
done without a cauſe and principle in morality, any more then in Nature. If 
a woman goes about to conſecrate the holy Sacrament, itis y« p <x»p@s, it is - 
an ineffective hand , ſhe ſins for attempting it, and cannot doe it afterwards; 
and it were wiſer and truer if men would think the ſame thing of their giving 
baptiſme, unleſs they will confeſs that to baptize children is a meer natural and 
ſecular ation to which Natural powers are ſufficient z or that women have re- 
ceived Spiritual powers to doe itz and that whether a Prieſt, or a Woman 
does it is no difference, but matter of order onely. If an cttect be ſpiritual, 
the agent muſt be ſo too, if the effe& be gracious and precarious, ſo mult the 
active cauſe ; Thus it is in contraQs, and donations, which cannot be done 
without the power of him that does ir, But he who hath alrcady given away 
his power, hath none to aR withall : he cannot doe one attion twice. 


4. But this is to be underſtood onely after theaRual cefſion of the power and 
act.ve principle z not after promiſes but after poſſeſſion. Therefore if Feſcen- 
2145 was onely contracted or promiſed for the future though he ſin'd grievouſ- 
ly in afterwards contrating with the other, yerir is valid. For a promiſe takes 
not away our dominion in a thing, but obl:ges us ro uſe it ina certain manner. 
Bartels appoints his Coſen Arxcharanus to be his ProRor at a Synod, and 
promiſes that he will not revoke the depuration : but afterwards does ; he is a 
breaker of promiſe z but the revocatian is good. Soitis in Teſtaments, and 
{oin promiſes. For, it after promiſe we have no right in the thing which we 
have promis'd, then we have no power to performe it ; butif wehavea right, 


then the aftera& is valid, becauſe it hath a natural poteſtative cauſe; but it 
the 
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—OO = be naſtfromus, aSif Feſcennius were married tO the Greek, he had 

—— for as he in the Comedy ſaid of ſervants 

T3 op Ge ty» wh ex my Ruger 
Kpaniy o Atipes, 0a Toy ewvn ov. 

The man hath not power over his own body, but the Maſter hath, {o hath the 
cife over the Husband, and therefore he hath nothing now to give,and if he 
4oes, he does nothing ; the man loſes his honeſty, but the wife docs not loſe 
her right. Bur of the inſtance Iam to ſpeak inits own place, Here onely I 
am to conſider the general Rule and its reaſon. 


\ 
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Vhen an act is forbidden by the law of Nature 
for the turpitude and undecency that it hath in 
the matter of the Action, the act is allo void 
when the turpitude remains or hath a perpetual 
cauſe. 


r, HE chat contracts a marriage with his Fathers wite, or any marriage, in 

which every illicitea& is a new fin , hath not onely find in making the 
contract, but the marriage is void by the law of Nature; and the reaſon is, 
becauſe no man can bind himſelf to fin ; ſo thar here alſo there is a deteRt of 
power : no man can bind himſelf againſt God; and the law of Nature whoſe 
prime rule is 70 ave good and to eſchew evil cannot verific an at which prevati- 
cates her greateſt principle. Nature cannot give leave to fin againſt Nature; 
it were a contradiction : for then the ſame thing ſhould be according to Na- 
ture and not according ; and this is expreſsly aftirm'd in the law ; ©xod leges 
prohibent, ſs perpetuam cauſam ſervaturum eſt, ceſſat obligatio : ut ſi ſororem [ibs 
nuptaram aliquts ſtipuletur. He that promiſes to marry his ſiſter is not bound 
to veritie it, andit he have done it he is bound to quit her, becauſe every at 
of conjunction with heris inceſtuous, and a ſtate of fin cannot be conſented 
to, nor verified by Nature who is an eſſential enemy to it. 


L. <1 ſtipuletur, 


ae verb, oblig, 


2; T his 1s to be underſtood onely in things forbidden by the law of Nature, 
the Eternal law of God, or his poſitive temporary law; but is not true in 
things forbidden onely by men ; the reaſon of them both is, becauſe no man 
hath power to contract againſt 4 Divine law : butif he have contracted againſt 
a humane law $, his contra is eſtabliſhed by a Divine law, and is greater then 
the humane; where the Divine does not intervene by ſome collateral intereſt. 
The law of the Church of Rome forbids ſome perſons to contrat marriage ; 
and yer if they doe the contract is valid ; becauſe the perſons being Naturally 
or by Divine laiy capable of contracting , they onely fin'd who entred a- 
ganſt law or leave, bur they fin'd then onely ; for the after ations being 
no ſins, cannot be invalidated. 


'Y > And yer if the contra@ be made againſt a Divine law, it is not invalid, 
unleſs the Divine law have a perpetual influence upon the ſtate, or renewed 
actions. It a Jew did buy and fell upon the Sabbath he ſin'd againſt a Divine 
law z buthis conrraR is valid. He that contraRts with a woman of fornicati- 
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tions and lies with her for a price, hath ftn'd in ſo doing, but 1s bound to pay. 
her the price of her luſt : becauſe nothing here is againſt the Divine law but the 
fornication ; but the contract being extrinſecal to the Nature of the lin, 15 
no: made null by that fin: but that which is intrinſecally evil, is for ever fo, 
and therefore muſt be broken in pieces. 


4: In all other caſes, whatſoever is forbidden by the lai of Nature is a fin 
if it be done, but it is valid and effective to all purpoſes of that law. It is againſt 
the law of Nature to take a great price for a trifle, but if it be contracted for 
;t muſt be paid. If atheet makes me promile to pay him 201. the next day; 
though he ſin'd againſt a Natural law in doing me that violence, and exafting 
of me that promiſe, yet the ſtipulation muſt ſtand. 


The ſumme 1s this; Where ever there is power,and will, and in the perma- 
nent effect cenſonancy 10 the prize meaſures of Nature,there the aftions arevalid, 
though rhey enrred at the wrong door. 

Bur, He that wants power, let his will be never ſo ſtrong, it effes 
nothing withont: it 1s juſt like the King that commanded the waves of 
the Sea not to come to the foot of his chair, they came for all his will 


co the contrary. 
He that wants will, wants allo an intcgral part of the conſtitution of the a, 


and does nothing. 
But when he hath a Natural and legal power, and an eft:tive will, yer if the 
whole ſtate or the after-aftions dwell in fin, it cannot be permitted by Nature, 


but muſt be turned out of doors. 


Rurr 9. 
The law of Nature can be diſpenſed with, by the vice; . 


os ; 47, 44, KC, 
Divine power. | 


] Am willing publikely to acknowledge that I was alwates fince T underſtood 

it, a very great enemy to all thoſe queſtions of the School which inquire 
intothe power of God : as whether by Gods abſolute power a body can be 
in two places : whether Godcan give leave to a man to fin: and very many 
there are of them to as little purpoſe. Burt yet here I am willing to ſpeak in 
the like manner of exprefſion, becauſe the conſequent and effe& of it goes 
not to a dire inquiry concerning the Divine power, for it intends to remon- 
ſtrate that becauſe God docs attually cilpenſe in his own law, this prime Jaw 
*of God, or the law of Nature is nothing cle but the expreſs and declar'd will 
of God in matters propottionable to right reaſon and the nature of Man, 


2, But in order to the preſent inquiry; it is to be obſerved that Gods di- 
ſpenſationis otherwiſe then Mans diſpenſation; 1. God x the ſuprems Lawgiver, Le 
and hath immediate power and influence over laws, and can cancell theſe, and 
impoſe thoſe, new or old as he pleaſe. By this power it is that he can reiaxe to 
particular perſons their perſonal 5bligation quoad hic & nuzc & ſic, and if he 
does, the lay ſtill remaining in its force and power to other perſons and in 
other caſes,this 1s properly diſpexſation. 2. God is the ſupreme Lord, and can PE. 


transfer dominions and take away Kingdomes, and give them to whom he 
e > 
pleaſe ; 
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en he makes ſuch changes, it he commands any one to be his 


| 


» & © %# © 


of theſe : and the other under another name ſhall tgnifie the ſame thing ; buc 
ſzy they, He onely diſpenſes who does take oft the obligation drrect!y,by his le- 
c!//ative power without vfing his judrcative and poteſtative, he who does it as 
ar act of direct juriſdition,not as a Lord,or a Fuaze, but as a Lawezrver: Now 
{ay they, God does never as a Lawegiver cancel or abrogate any law of Na- 
ture: but asa Lord he transfers rights, and as a Judge he may uſe what in- 
ſtruments he pleaſe in executing his Sentence, and ſo by ſubtracting or 
changing the matter of the laws of Nature , -he changes the whole ation. 
To theſe things I make this reply. 


$; rt. That this is doing the ſame thing under another manner of ſpeaking, 
tor when it is inquired whether the Jaw of Nature is diſpenſable ; the meaning 
is, whether or no that which 1s forbidden by the law of Nature may in certain 
caſes be done without {tn : bur we mcan not to enquire whether or no this 
change of aCtions from lawful to lawful be that which the Lawyers in their 
words of art and as they define it call Y7/þexſarion: tor in matters of Conlci- 
ence, it 15 pedantry to diſpute concerning the formes and termes of art : 
which Mcn to make their Nothings ſeem learning dreſs up into order and me- 
thods, Ike the dreſſings and paintings of people that have no beauty of their 
ewa : burhere the inquiry 1s and ought to be more material in order to pratice 
and cafes of Conlctence. Forit I may by God be permitted to do thar, 
which by the law of Nature Tam not permitted, then I am diſpenſed with inthe 
iaw of Nature, that 1s,a leave ls given to me to doe what otherwiſe I might not. 

2. 2. That thedoing of this byany of the forenamed inſtruments or waies 
1S a diſpentation and fo really to be called, appears in the inſtances of all laws. 
Forit it be pretended that the Pope can ditpenſe in the matter of yowes, or a 
Prince intne matter of mariages;which are rate and firm by the law of nature; 
be cannot doe tt by direct juriſdiction or by annulling the law which is greater 
then either King or Biſhop : tor when a diſpenſation 1s given in theſe inſtances, 
tis not gtven but when there is cauſe: and when there is cauſe the matter is 
cizng dz and though the law remains, yet in a changed matter the obligation 
15 taken oft; and this is that which all the world calls diſpenſation, and ſo it 
i51n16e preſent queſtion ; when God changes the matter or the caſe is pity- 
avle.or ſome grcaterend of God is to be (erved.that is, when there is cauſe, God 
Qipentes, that 1s, takes off the obligation, Here onely is the difterencs, 

4 I Þ 3 gon aiſpenſations God makes the cauſe for his laws are fo wile, 
mans + hired forall needs and perſons andall caſes that there is no de- 
+-HINCE Or New art{1ng Cale which God did not foreſee : but becauſe he hath 
©2450 providence, of juſtice, of goodneſs or power to ſerve, he often in- 
er mnns . : . 0s 
-+ VEUCES NEW Caules of things, and then he o:yes leave to men to finiſh his de. 
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fignes Ly inſtruments which withour ſuch Icave would be unlawtul. Bur 


in Humane diſpenſations the cauſe 1s prepared before hand , not by the 


Lawgiver, bur by accident and unavoidable defet: for without canſe 
diſpcaſations are not to be granted; but in both the diſpenſaiion is not 
without the changing of the matter, that is, without alcering the caſe. 
God does not give leave to any man'to break a Natural law, as long 
as he keeps that Natural law in its own force and reaſon; and neither does 
4 Prince or Biſhop give leaye to any Subjet to break any of his Laws 
when there is no need ; for the firſt would be a contradiction, and the 
ſecond a piain ruine of his power, and a cortempt to his lawes - There- 
fore in the ſumme of affairs it is all one; and becauſe ations generally 
forbidden by the law of Nature may by God be commanded to be done, 
and then are made lawful by a temporary command, which he made unlaiy« 
ful by Nature or firſt ſanction, this 1s a dire dilpenting with ſingle per: 
ſons in the law of Nature. And to ſay it is not a diſpenſation, becauſe 
God does not doe it by an act of {mple juriſaiition, but by the intertex ture 
of his dominative and Fndtcial power, 1s nothing but to (ay that God having 
made a law agreeable to reaſon, will not doe againſt that reaſon which himlclt 
made, till he introduces a higher, or another. For while all things remain 
25 was foreſeen or intended in the Jaw, both divine and humane laws are 
indiſpenſable, that is, neither God in his providence, nor Men in the adrmini- 
ſtration of juſtice and government doe at all relax their law. If it be ſaid, a 

King can doe it by his abſolute power,though it be unjuſt : I confeſs this God 

cannot doe, becauſe he can doe no wrong : but it God does it, his very doing 

it makes ic juſt: and this a King cMnot doe. But it the queſtion be of matter 

of power, abſtrating from conſiderations of juſt or unjuſt ; there is ng perad- 

yenture but God can doe in his own law, as much as any Prince can do? in his, 

When the matter is chang'd,the Divine lay is as changable 2s the humane, with 

this onely difference, that ro change the matter of a Divine Natural layy, is like 

the changing of the order of Nature; ſometimes it is done by Miracle; and 

ſo is the law alſo chang'd, by extraordinary diſpenſation; but this alchough 

it can happen as often as God pleaſe, yet it does happen but ſcldome as a Mira- 

cle; Bur in humane laws it can and does often happen,and therefore they are tc 

be diſpenſed with frequently : and ſometimes the caſe can fo wholly alter, and 

the face of things be ſo intirely new, and the inconvenicnce ſo intolerable that 

the whole Jaw muſt paſs away into deſuctude and nullity; which can never hap- 

pen in the Divine Natural lay; becaule the reaſon of icis as eternal as Nature 

herſelf; and can onely be interrupted by rare contingencics of Gods procuring, 

as the order of Nature is by Miracle ; but will revert, becauſe Nature will re- 

eurn into her own channel, and her laws into their proper obligation. 


; 4. But now to the matter of fa& that God hath diſpenſed not onely by 

iubtraction or alteration of the matrer, but by dire jurildition, thar 1s, as 
he is a Jndge, and a Lord, and a Lawgivereven in all the wales 1n which diſpen- 
ſations can be made appears in ſeveral inſtances. 


1. That the marriage of one Man and one Womanis by the laiy of Na- 
ture, appears by the inſtitution of marriage,and by Chriſts revocation of it to 
the firſt ſantion. It was ſo from the beginning : and if any thing be a law of 
Nature, that is one by the conlent of all men : and yet Moſes permitted divor- 
ces,and God and Moſes his ſervant permitted Polygamy when there was no nc- 
ceſlity, no change of the matter or of caſe, but only that men had a mind to it. 

he 
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For if the conjunRion of male and female was eſtabl:ſhed 2n ſingular; cOnjug1o 
a the firſt, when there might be a greater neceſſity of multiplying wives tor 
the peopling the world, then as the world grew more populous the neceflity 
could les be pretended ;- therefore this muſt be an act of pure juriſdiction: the 
cxuſes of exception or diſpenſation grew leſs when the diſpenſation was more 
trequent , and therefore it was onely a direct act of juriſdiction. Though 1 
conte(s that to diſtinguiſh 4ominion from juriſdiction, and the power of a 
Tudze from that of a Lawgiver, I mean when both are ſupreme, and the pow - 
er ot 2 Lord from them both, is a diſtin&ion without real difference : for as he 
is our Lord he gives us laws and judges us by thoſe laws: and therefore nothing 
:5 Material in this inquiry, but whether the ation can paſs from unlawful to 
{1iytul; though becauſe the Lawyers and other Schools of learning uſe to ſpeak 
cheir Shibboleth, Ithoughr it not amiſs ro endeavour to be underſtood by 
them in their own way. Soagain, That brotherand ſiſter ſhould nor marry 
is ſuppos'd to be a law of Nature : but yer God diſpens'd withit in the caſe 
of Cain and his ſiſter: and this he did as a Lord or as a Lawgiverz he made it 
neceſſary to be ſo, and yet it was not neceflary he ſhould make it ſo, for he 
could have created twenty men and twenty women as well as one : But that 
which is inceſt in others was not ſo in him 3; but there was no ſignal a& of do. 
minion or of Judicature in this, but it was the act of a free Agent;and done be- 
caule God would doe o ; whether this be jwriſdid710% or dominion, let who can 
determine, 

2. But in ſome things God did diſpenſe by changing the matter, uſing 
that which men are pleas'd to call the right of Dominion. Thus God did diſpenſe 
with Abrabam in the matter of the ſixt Commandementz God commanded 
him tokill his Son, and he obeyed, that 1s, reſolved to doe ir, and will'd thar, 
which in others would be wilful murder. Now God was Lord of 1ſ[aac's life, 
and might rake ir away himſelf, and therefore it was juſt : but when he gave 4- 
braham command to doe it, he did not doe it but by diſpenſing with him,in that 
Commandement: Ir 1s rrue that God by his dommion made the cauſe for 
the diſpenſation; but yet 1t was a direct diſpenſation; and itis juſt as if God 
thould by his dominion reſolve to take away the lives of the men in a whole 
Nation, and ſhould give leave toall mankinde to kill all that people as faſt as 
they could meet them, or when they had a mindetoit: And this was the 
caſe of the ſons of Iſrael , who had leave to kill the Canaanites and their neigh- 
bours. God diſpenſed with them in the matter of the ſixth and eighth Com- 
mandements: for it is notenough to ſay, That God as Lord of lives, and for- 
tunes, had deveſted them of their rights,and permitred them to others : for that 
is not enough, that God as Lord hath taken away thelivcs and libertics and 
paſlcſons of any man, or community of Men : for that a& of dominion is 
not enough to warrant any man to execute the Divine decree; Nay though 
God hath decreed and declar'd it concerning a crime that it ſhall be capiral,yer 
a man muſt have more then thts ro make it lawful to put that man to death. 
He muſt be a Miniſter of the Divine juriſdi&ion; he muſt have a power intruſt- 
£4 to him from God, and a Commiſſion to execute the Divine Sentence; and 
tom hence 1t to!lows undeniably, that fince the delegate power is a delegate 
jurildiftion and without this a man may not pur a Capital offender to death; 
that therefore the ſupreme power from whence the delegation is commiſſiona- 
ted 15 allo a power of juriſdiction ; and therefore if the words of their own 
Artare true, this leave given to doe that which without that leave were a ſin 
gun{t the law of Nature, is properly and truly a Diſpenſation. 
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| 2. The third way of diſpenſing is by applying the power of a Judge to a_ 


certain perſon or community, and by way of puniſhment to rake from him 
what cannot be taken from him but by a ſaperior power, or by the Supreme; 
Thus we are commanded by the law of Nature to give nouriſhment and 
to make proviſions for our children; but it children prove rebellious 
and unnatural; God can command us to negle& that duty, and to cx- 
poſe them to the contingencies of fortune. Ir is by the law of Nature 
commanded to us to love and honour our Parents ;z to be loving and kind to 
our children : but if Parents inticed rheir children to 1dolatry, cheir children 
might lay their hands upon them and ſtone them ro death. * Ir is a com- 
mand and a prime rule of the law of Nature that we ſhould doe as we would 
be done to - bur even in this original rule and great ſanction God did diſpenſe 
with the Iſraelites, for they might not exact upon one another by Uſury : 
but to ſtrangers they might z what they hated to have done ro themlclyes 
they were willing and expreſsly permitted to doe to others. In theſe and 
the like caſes, although an a& of dominion or judgement might intervene, 
yet that's not enough to warrant the irregular action ; there muſt be an aR 
of juriſdiction beſides, thatis, if God commands it or by expreſs declara- 
tion warrants it, then it may be done. Thus God as a Judge and being angry 
with David intended to puniſh him by ſuffering his Concubines to be hum- 
bled by his ſon in the face of all Iſrael, but though he did ic juſtly ; yer be- 
cauſe Abſalom had no command or warrant to doe what God threatned he 
was Criminal. But Jerohoam and Jehu had commiſſons for what they did, 
though of itſelf ir was otherwiſe violent, unjuſt, rebellious and unnatural, 
and therefore did necd the ſame authority to legitimate ir, by which it be- 
came unlawtul, God often puniſhes a Prince by the rebellion of his Subjects 
God is juſt indoing it z but he hates the inſtruments, and will puniſh them 
with a fearful deſtruction unleſs they doe repent, 1a this cale nothing can war- 
rant the Subjects to ſtrike, but an expreſs command of God, | 


10, Thus I conceive the thing ir ſelf is clear and certain z but for the exten. 


I To 


ſion of this, the caſe is yet in queſtion, and it is much diſputed amongſt them 
that admit thisrulein any ſenſe, how many laws of Nature can be diſpenſed 
with: forif all, then the conſequents will be intolerable; if notall, by what 
are they {cparated ſince they all ſeem to be eſtabliſhed by the bands of Erernal 
reaſon. * Some ſay that the precepts of the ſecond Table are diſpenſable, 


but notthe firſt z Bur that is uncertain; or rather certainly falſe; forif God 


did pleaſe he might be worſhipped by the interpoſition of an image, or if he 
eſſentially ſhould hate that as indeed in very many periods of the world he 
hath ſeverely forbiddenitz yet the ſecond Commandement and the fourth 
have ſuffer'd alteration and in ſome parts of them are exſtinguiſhed. * Others 
lay: that the Negative precepts are indiſpenſable; but not the affirmative, Bur 
this is not true ; not onely becauſe every Negative is complicated with an 
affirmative ; and every affirmative hath a Negarive in the armes of ir, bur be- 
cauſe all the precepts of the ſecond Table, the firſt onely excepted, are 
wa ad and yet God can diſpenſe with all of them as I have already 
prov'd. 


But though it be hard to tell how far this diſpenſation and Oecono- 
my can reach, and to what particulars ir can extend, becauſe Gods waies are 
unſcarchable, and his powernot to be underſtood by us yet fince our Blcſ- 
ſcd Saviour bath made up a perfe& Syſteme of the Natural law, and hath 

| i i  __ obtained 
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obtained to himſelf aneverlaſting kingdome, ſo that Wo law muſt laſt as long 
as the world laſts, and by it God will governe mankinde for ever; by the 
erernal reaſonablent(s and proportions of this law we can tell what is indiſpen- 
(ablc and what not : and the meaſure by which alone we can gueſs atir is this, 
Every matter from whence the ratio debiti, or cauſe of the obligation can be taken 
i 4iſpenſable. Now becauſe God is ſupreme over all his creatures, and can 
change all their affairs, and can alſo chooſe the manner of his own worſhip, 


therefore in theſe things he can diſpenle, 


hay 
F# 


But in that eſſential duty which his creatures owe to him the caſe is diffe- 
rent; forthough God canexa& more or fewer inſtances of affirmative du- 
ty, theſe or others, yet there cannot be an alteration of the main reſation 
and of the intrinfick duty, and the intercourle of the ſoul with God in the 
matter of the principal \Feions there can be no diſpenſation. It iseternally 
and indiſpenſably neceſſary that we loye God : and 1t were a contradiQtion that 
cither God ſhould command us to hate him, or that we could obey him if he 
did, For obedience is love; and therefore if we obey'd God commanding us to 
<0 hate him. we ſhould loye him in hating him,and obey him by our diſobedience. 


= Now if it be inquir'd to what purpoſes of Conſcience all this inquiry 
can miniſter ; the anſwer to the inquiry will reduce it to practice ; for the 
proper corollaries of this determination of the queſtion are theſe, 


I 4- 7. That our duty to God is ſupreme z it is onely due to him it cannot 
be leſſen'd, and ought not upon any pretence to be extinguiſhed; becauſe his 
will is the onely meafure of our obedience and whatſoever 15-1n Nature, 
is ſo holy tor God and for Gods ſervice, that it ought to bend, and decline 
from its own inclination to all the compliances inthe world which can pleaſe 
God. Ourreaſon, our Nature, our afteQions, our intereſt, our piety, our 
religion are and ought to be Gods ſubjects pertetly ; and thar which they 
deſire, and that which we doe, hath init no good, no worthineſs but whar 
'r derives trom the Divine law and will. 


5, 2, That inthe SanRtion of the Divine laws the reaſon obliges more then 
the letter : For ſince the change of the reaſon is the ground of all mutation 
and diſpenſation in laws, it is certain that the reaſon and the authority, that 
in the thing, this in God, are the ſoul and the ſpirit of the law : and though 
this muſt not be uſed ſo as to negleR the law when we fancy a reaſon, yet 
when the /erter and the reaſon are in oppoſition,this is to be preterr'd before thar. 
It the reaſon ceaſes ir is not enough of warrant to negle& the law; unleſs 
a contrary reaſon ariſes, and that God cannot be ſerved by obedience in that 
inſtance, but when the caſe is not onely otherwiſe but contrary to what it was 
before; ler the delign of God be ſoobſery'd as that theletter be obeyed in 
that analogy and proportion, Itis a Natural law that we ſhould not deceive 
our neighbour: becauſe his intereſt and right is equal to any mans elſe : but 
it God have commanded me to kill him, and I cannot by force get him into ' 
my hand , I may deceive him whom God hath commanded me ro kill; if 
without luck a ſnare I cannot obey the command of God. Bur this is but 
ieldom practicable, becauſe the reaſons inall Natural laws are fo fixt and twiſt. 
ed with the accidents of every mans life,that they cannot alter but by Miracle, 
or by an expreſs command of God; and therefore we muſt in the uſc of this 


Rule, wholly attend upon the expreſs voice of God. 
| 3. It 
5 . 
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8, 3. It hence alſo will follow,that if an Angel from Heaven, or any Pro- 


4, From the former diſcourſes it will follow,that the Holy Scriptures 
of the New Teſtament are the light of our eyes, and the intire guide of our 
Conſciences in all our great lines of duty; becauſe there our Bleſſed Lord 
hath perfedly regiſtred all the natural and eſlential obligations of Men to 
God and to one another:and that in theſe things no man can or ought to be 
prejudic'd,in theſe things no mans to have a tear,but to 1 with confidence 
and diligence : and that concerning the event of theſe things no man is to 
have any jealouſtes; becauſe ſince all che precepts of Chriſt are perteQive of 
our Nature, they are inſtruments of all that felicity of which we can be ca- 
pable,and by theſe we ſhall receive all the good we can hope for: and that, 
fince God hath by his holy Son declar'd this will of his to be laſting,and ne- 
ver more to be changed by any ſucceeding law-giver, we muſt reſt here, and 
know that no power leſs then God can change any thing of this, and that 


by this law we ſhall ſtand or fall in che eternal ſcrutiny, 


17: 


RuLE X. 
The law of Nature cannot be diſpenſed with by any 


humane power, 


1. THe reaſonis, 1, Becauſe Nature and her laws have both the ſame Au- 
thor, and are relative to each other ; and theſe as neceſlary to the ſup- 
port and improvement of humane Nature,as nouriſhment to the ſuppore of 
humane bodies : and as no man can create new appetites, or make hay or 
ſtones to be our nouriſhment ; ſo neither can he make that our Nature ſhould 
be maintain'd in its well-being without theſe laws. 2, The laws of Nature 
being bound upon us by the law of God,cannot be diſpenſed withall, unleſs 
by a power equal or the ſame, or ſuperior tq that which made the Sanction : 
but that cannot be at all;therefore neither can they be diſpenſed with art all, 
unleſs it be by God himſelf, 3, Natural laws are all the dictates of Natural 
reaſon;zand he that diſpenſes with the law,muſt have power to alter the rea- 
ſon : which becauſe it can never be done but by ſuperiaducing ſomething 
upon Nature greater then her own natural need, and none can 4oe this bur 


God, therefore none but he can diſpente, | 


2 But becauſe wiſe men have publikely ſaid it, Per jus Centizm & Crvile 
aliqnid detrahitur de jure Naturali, By the law of Nations and the Civil laws 
fomething may be diminiſhed from the law of Nature ;it is to be conſidered 
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what truth they could ſ1gnifie by thoſe words : for unleſs by ſome inſtances 27-4 5 


of caſe they had ſeen it lawfull, it is not to be ſuppos'd it could have been 


jure Narur. 
Genrtium & 


by ſo wiſe perſons made acred, But the following meaſures are its limit, © 


3. I, Whatſoever is forbidden by the Natural law cannot be permitted by 


the Civil ; becauſe where the higheſt power hath interpos'd, there the infe- 
Aa 3 rior 
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ior and ſubordinate hath no authority: for all it hath being from the Supe- 
rior,it cannot be ſuppos'd it can prejudice that from whence it hath all its 
being ; for if it could be otherwiſe, then either the inferior muſt be above 
the ſupreme, or the ſupreme muſt ſubmit it ſelf to what is under it, 


2. Whatſoever is commanded by the law of Nature cannot be forbidden 


' by the Civil law ; for God who is here the Law-giver is to be heard;and he 


ſers up no authority againſt himſelt,nor gives any man leave to diſobey him, 
Theſe relie upon the ſame reaſons, and are deſcrib'd above, 


3. That which the law of Nature hath permitted, and no more, may be 
made up into a civil law, or it may be forbidden, according to that rule in 
the law, 2nod licitum eſt ex ſuperventente cauſa mutatur, Thatwhich 1s onely 
lawful by a ſupervening cauſe may be chang'd, For rights are betore laws in 
time and Nature ; and are onely ſuch licences as are left when there are no 
laws, Commands and prohibitions of Nature not being the matter of Civil 
laws, unleſs it be by way of corroboration ; there can no laws be made in a 
Natural matter unleſs there be reſtraints or continued permiſſions of their 
firſt rights. For that which in morality we call zndrfferent,in_ Nature we call 
a rizht:that is, ſomething that is permitted me to doe or to uſe as I ſee cauſe 
tor, is a thing upon which no reſtraint is made; that is, there is no law con- 
cerning it: but therefore the Civil law may reſtrain it, becauſe the !iberty 
and its uſe may doe miſchief, and there is no law hinders it to be diſposd 
by men, For it I may by my private power or intereſt uſe any of it or deny 
my felt the uſe of it, much more may the Civil power doe it. I might nor 
doe it my felt, if any law of God had forbidden me ; but if no Jaw of God 
hath forbidden,what can hinder but that the civil power may order it © Such 
are Natural liberty, commnnity, powers of revenee, of taking any thing, of kil- 
ling any man that injures me. 


4. That which 15 confirm d by the law of Nature, may by the civil power 


 bealteredand diſpenſed with : which happens in two caſes, 


1. When the obligation ſuppoſes a foregoing at of the will, and is arbi- 
trary in one of the terms of relation, Titi#s owes 1000 |. to Cains;and by 
the eflential or Natural laws of juſtice is bound to pay him: bur becauſe 
this ſuppoles a private right in Caizs, upon whom there is no reſtraint but 
he may ule it, or let it alone; therefore Caius being at his liberty may re- 
tuſe to uſe his power of demanding the money of Titi,and forgive it him; 
and it he doe, Tit4,although bound by the Natural law to pay him, is by 
the private power of Cajus diſpenſed with. Becauſe in obligations as inargu- 
ments, 1t there be one leg that can fail, the concluſion is infirm, If one part 
can be looſed, the continuity of the whole is diffolved. 

2, The other caſeis like this, When the obligation is upon a condition, if 
the condition of it ſelf fails or be annnlled by any juſt power or intereſt,the 
Obligation which was introduc'd by the law of Nature can be reſcinded or 
Cilpenſed with: for Nature binds and loſes according to the capacity of the 
Ungs.It paſſes a cemporal band upon temporal reaſons & neceſſities, & an 
Lternal band upon that whoſe reaſon can never fail,and where the neceſſity 
iS indeterminable, And if a Natural law could bind longer then that reaſon 
laſts for which it did bind, then a Natural law could be unreaſonable, which 
1S 4 CONtradictioa, Bur then it the law does not bind in this caſe beyond the 
condition,then it is but improperly to be called a diſpenſation when it 1s +f 

| laxed : 
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laxed : but it is uſual to call it ſo,and it is well enough; for it means this great. 
dire&tion to Conſcience,that though the law of God be eternal;yer it's obli- 
gation may ceaſe in the foregoing caſes:For even Judges are laid ro dilpenſe 
by interpreting the law,and applying that interpretation to Particulars. 


7s 5. The civil law can extrinſecally change the Natural law,For things may. 
be alter'd or ceaſe by an intrinfick or by an extrinfick cauſe, A Father ceates 
to be a Father when hedies,& he ceaſes to be a Father if all his children die: 
this alteration is by an extrinſecal cauſe ; but to all efte&ts and purpoles it is 
the ſame as to the preſent caſe. Now although Nature cannot die,as Species 
doe not periſh; yet Nature may change,as individuals may die: that is,it the 
matter of the law be ſubtraed,or ſo changed that it is to be governed with 
another portion of reaſon, then the law alſo muſt ceaſe as to that particular, 
For as in the body of Man there is great variety of accidents & mutabiliry 
of matter, but all that variety 1s governed by the various ftexures of the 
ſamereaſon,which remains unchanged in all the complications and twiſtings 
about the accidents, 8 is the ſame though working otherwiſe : ſo it is in the. 
laws of Nature,whoſe reaſon and obligation remains unchanged,even when 
it is made tocomply with changing inſtances z but then ic cannot bur be ſaid 
to change, even as Eternity it ſelf hath ſucceſſive parts by its coexiſtence 
with variety of times. Trebontanwus (wears to pay homage and acknowledg- 
ment tor his Villa of Ramola,and the Royalties of Panizza,to his Landlord 
Calaxder and to his Heirs for ever: by the laws of Nature heis now obkg d; 
bur if Calander and his heirs be dead, or the land and poſlefſions be alien'd, 
or ſwallowed up by an Earthquake, or drown'd in the fea, the law of Na- 
rure cannot bind him to that which is not, the matter of the obligation is 
{ubtracted, and theretore he1s diſoblig'd, 


* Theſummeisthis ; When Natural and prime laws are in prime & Na- 
tural inſtances whoſe matter is unchangeable, there the law of Nature can- 
not be prejudic'd by any but by the Lord of Nature: and the reaſon of this 
5 no other but the neceſſity and conſtitution of Nature, God hath made ir - 
to, and it is (0 to belſerved, fo to be provided tor ; and thelaw is a portion of - 
the eternal law, an image of the Divine wildome, as the foul is the image of 
che Divine Nature, But when the Natural laws are in a matter that can be 
prejudic'd,and doe preſ{uppoſle contratt,ceſ10n,condition, particular ftates,or 
any att of will, whole cauſe is not perpetual, the law binds by the condition 
of the matter z and the eternal law goes from its own matter as the immor- | 
tal ſoul does from the body, Thus we ſay that Gods gifts are without repen- _ 
tance, and his love never fails,& his promiſes are for everzand yet God does 
take away his gitts,8 does repent of his loving kindneſles,8& takes away his 
love,and will not givewhat he had promiſed:bur it is not becauſe he changes 
 1n himſelf, butthe correlative of his ations and promiſes are changed, 


9. So that now upon this account the whole queſtion and practice about 
the Popes power in diſpenſing in rhe Natural law will appear to be a horri- 
ble folly without any pretence of reaſon, and the thing by its chieteſt Pa- 
trons ſeems not at all to be underſtood, For fince the rules of Nature are un- 
alterable and Eternal, the laws being fram'd upon thoſe rules complicated 
with matter, and perſons, and events, is alſo eternal,excepting onely where 
the matter is or can be changed, Now if the matter be in prime inſtances, 
as the conjunction of Sexes, relation of Parents and children,g4c, the law is 
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che ſame for ever; onely.tkis,if the matter by a miracle or extraordinary act 
of God be changed,by the ſame power the lay? is to be changed:but as we ſay 
rivers and ſeas run for ever, and yet Forday was open d,and fo was the Red 
ſea, and the perpetual courſe of the Sun and Moon was once ſtop'd, bur it 
reverted when the extraordinary caſe was paſt ſo it is in the law ot Nature, 
which in the prime inſtances and Natural matter is as unalterable as the 
courſe ot the Sun and Seas. 

But 2. Sometimes the matter changes alone, or is chang'd to our hand,as 
in conditional contrafts ; and in this caſe the law ceaſes, and the obligation 


goes off as to that particular. 


But 3, Sometimes the matter is changeable by the will of the intereſted 
perſons, and by noneelſe but themſclves,and they who have over them the 
ower which themſelves have, ſuch as God, and under him, the ſupreme 
RF power, their own princes, Now to apply this to the Queſtion of 
the Popes power in giving diſpenſations, I confider that 
1. Tocſtabliſh his power upon any words of Scripture,is to pretend that 
his power of diſpenſing is an ac of juriſdiction and direct authority,that is, 
that he hath commiſhon to doeit with or without reaſon or cauſe founded in 
the taing it (elf,but onely becauſe he will; he that does ſo, ſaies he can doe 
more then (as many ot the moſt learned Romane Doctors ſay) God can doe: 
for he diſpentes in the law of Nature in no caſe but when he changes the 
matter ,in the prime or ſecond inſtances of Nature reſpe@ively,which when 
the Pope can doe he alſo maypretend to a commiſſion of being Lord of Na- 
ture: But it u certain that for this there are no words of Scripture,But 2'!,It this 
power of diſpenſing be ſuch as ſuppoſes the matter already changed, that is, 
that there is a juſt cauſe, which is of it ſelf ſufficient, but is not ſo to him 
who is concern d,ti]l it be competently declared,then all the diſpute will be 
reduc'd to this, whether he be the moſt probable Door : for to expound 
when a«Natural obligation ceaſes, is not an a of power but of wiſdome; & 
that the Pope is the wiſeſt man, or the onely wiſe man, it is alſo certain that 
there are no words of Scripture to affirm it, But beſides this in caſes of this na- 
ture,there needs no diſpenſation,for the law ceaſes of its (elf; as in contracts 
made upon condition, when the condition is not performed, In kumane 
laws where the ſubject is bound more by the authority then the matter of 
laws,the law may ſtill be obligatory after the ceaſing of the reaſon or matter 
of the law ; and fo there may be need of diſpenſation : but we ſpeak here of 
laws bound on us by God and Nature,in which the very ceaſing of the mat- 
ter of it ſelf diſpenſes with the law, But 3'y, If it be yet more ; 4a this, and 
thatin a changeable matter,T mean in things that are not prime inſtances of 
Nature and of laſting necefſity,but in humane contracts, promiſes,laws and 
vows, which depend upon the pleaſure and choice of men, bur yer are corro- 
borated by the law of Nature, he pretends to a power of altering the caſe ſo 
to make way for diſpenſation ; then the pretence reaches to this, that the 
Pope muſt be Lord of a&ions and fortunes,and the wills of others and the con- 
tracts of men ;that is,im effed?,that no contract ſhall be valid unleſs he pleaſe; 
and no man ſhall chuſe for himſelf,or if he does he needs nor ſtand to it ;and 
no man can have a right transter'd to him by a contra&t,bur it can be reſcind- 
ed againſt the will of the intereſted perſon:and if he can have any ſuch pow- 
er t0 doe thus much miſchief,then juſtice will be the moſt contingent thing 
in the world; and the queſtion will not be a queſtion of Theology, but of 
Empire,& temporal regard: aud therefore for this no words of Scripture can be 
pretenaed, becaule no words of Scripture of zhe New Teſtament ever did 
cransfer 
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transfer an Empire, or temporal power 70 4 (on. perſon tor a ſpiritual reaſon: 
ſo that this will be a queſtion of war, not © 

adde this by way of provition z Thatalthough ſupreme Princes have in ſome 
caſes power to reſcind contracts of their ſubjects and Parents of their children; 
yer this is onely in their own circuits, done by mutual conſent, in caſe of pub- 
lick neceſſity or utility, of which by reaſon and the lays they are made com- 
petent Judges : which the Pope alſo may have in his temparal dominions as 
well as any other Prince : but this is not diſpenſation bur the annulling of con- 
tracts or promiles z it makes them not to be ar all, not ro ceaſe after they have 
a being, which is the Nature of diſpenſation, of which we now inquire. But 
the matter of this queſtion and the particular inſtance as it relates to the 
Biſhop of Rome is of another conſideration. | 


6. The civil law can adde to the law of Nature 5 notonely ney oblieations 
by affixing temporal penalties ; but by requiring new circumſtances to corro- 
borate and conſummate an aCtion': not that the civil law of a Prince or Re- 
publick can annull any thing which nature hath confirm'd, bur ic can hinder ic 
trom paſſing into a Civil and publike warranty. Thus a clandeſtine contract is 
valid by the law of Nature ; and in the Court of Conſcience there are wit- 
neſles and Judges and.executioners and laws and penalties to exat the perfor- 
mance of it: But when the civil or Eccleſtaſtick law hath commanded thar 
inall contracts of marriage there ſhould be witneſſes, it muſt mean, that the 
contratt ſhall not be acknowledged for legitimate unleſs there be ; and there- 
fore that the contract muſt be ſolemnly publiſh'd before it be civilly firme. No 
civil power can (o enjoyne witneſlcs as that if the contrat be made without 
witnefles it ſhall not be obligatory in Conſcience. For this obligation is be- 
fore the civil law , and is bound by that power by which the civil power hath 
a being. Bur the civil power which cannot annull the a& of Nature and Con- 
ſcience, can ſuperinduce ſomething upon it. It cannot make the contractors 
to goe back from what they have done, but to proceed to ſomething more, 
that what was firme in the inward may be confirm'd in the outward Courct. 
By our laws the clandeſtine contracts civilly null before publication ; bur in 
our religion we belecve it obligatory in Conſcience, and that it muſt come into 
publication. But by the laws of Rome the whole contract is nullified, and the 
perſons diſoblig'd, and the marriage after conſummation is difloly'd. This 
is againſt the law of Nature, but the other is a proviſion for it by additional 
ſecurity, that is, a taking care that the contracts of Nature may not be de- 
nied. For the confirmation of a Natural contratf nothing is neceſſary but 4 
Natural eapatity not hindred by the Lord of Nature. Whatſoever therefore 
is ſuperinduc'd upon Nature cannot diſannul that to which all things com- 
petently neceſſary are ingredient, a condition brought in by 3 leffe power 
cannot inyalidate that which before that condition was valid: but as civil 
powers derive their authority from Natural laws and reaſon, ſo to theſe they 
mult miniſter, - and they may doe it by addition and ſuperfetation ; but they 
may not violate them by irritation. 
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That the obligation to a Natural law does ceaſe in 
any particular, is not to be preſum'd by every 
one, bur is to be declared by the publike yoice. 


, 7 H I'S depends upon the foregoing diſcourſes and is Conſequent to them. 
' 4 For theſeverall diſpenſations in the law of Nature being wrought by the 
change of their ſubje& matter, zhe rule can never be chang'd; becauſe that is 
crernal and is abſtraR from matter ; but the law may be diſpens'd with, becauſe 
that is twiſted with matter which is not eternal, But then, becauſe the ſeveral 
matters of lays can be chang'd by ſeveral powers reſpetively, that power 
' whichalters the matter, and conſequently diſpenſes with the law, muſt b 
ſome evidence or other make the change apparent, It God by his poyxyer al- 
ters the caſe, and diſpenſes in the law, he alſo is to declare it : becauſe he muſt 
doe more; for he muſt give expreſsly a leave to doe proportionable ations : 
he having bound us to the law of Nature, leaves us fo till he tells us other- 
wiſe: and the ſame alſo is the caſe if the matter be chang'd by man : for by 
the law of Nature we being bound to obey laws and performe contrats,muſt 
remainſo bound till he that holds the other end of the ſtring lets it goe or 
rells us it is untied: becauſe he hath an intereſt init, which muſt nor depend 
upon the reaſon of another; but upon that which is common to both. 
For although we all agree that every 7ule of Nature is unalterable, and every 
law is to be obſerved, yetinevery thing where a change can be pretended, 
every mans reaſon is equal; and therefore is not to be made uſe of in relati- 
on to others.” For we all agree that thefc is evil ; but whether this ation or 
this detention be theft, mens reaſons oftentimes cannot agree : and fince 
every mans reaſon hath the ſame power and the ſame privilege , no mans ſin- 
gle reaſon can determine, becauſe there is no reaſon why yours more then 
mine. But therefore it is that there muſt be ſome common reaſon to declare 
the caſc, and the man to bear liberty,and the lay to be looſe. 


2, This hath no other yariety in it, but this, that although the publike voice 
muſt declare concerning thoſe inſtances that concerne that matter of laws 
Natural which is in her keeping, as God is to doe in thoſe in which onely he 
hath immediate power z yet every private man can declare the obligation of 
a natural lay to be loſe when he holds one end of the ſtring : If by a Natural 
law Cats be tied todoe me an att of kindneſs and Juſtice, it is my right; and 
aSlong as I will demand it, I hold the band of the Natural law in my hand : 
but if [1 ler it goe, and will quit my right, the obligation is off, becauſe the - 
matter is ſubſtraſted. The reaſon of all is the ſame. No man is a good 
Judge in his own caſe where there is the intereſt of another twiſted with it : 
anc it is unequal that my reaſon ſhould governe my neighbours intereſt ; or 
that his ſhould governe mine : this would be an equal miſchief, and therefore 
ſomething indifferent to both muſt turne the ballance that there may be equal 
juſtice and equal proviſion, Burtif a man will quit his right there is no wrong 


done. He can ſufficiently declare his own will and a&ts of kindneſs, and then 
the Jaiy that combines with the matter, takes the ſame lot. 
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The exactneſs of Natural laws 1s capable of inter- 
pretation, and may be allayed by equity, and 
piety, and neceſsity. 


F; V Hatſoever can be diſpenſed withall, is either diſpenſed with by an ab- 
ſolute power of jurildition, or for ſome cauſe in the nature of the 
thing: and if the laws of Nature can ceaſe to oblige without reaſon, but by 
the will and the command of the Supreme, of God himfelf, much more may 
the ſame will and power doe it when there is alſo a reaſon: and if there be a 
reaſon to take oft the obligation wholly in ſome particulars, then much rather 
may there be a cauſe to rake off ſome part of the exa&neſs upon a proporti- 
onable cauſe; If it may be diſpenſed with, it may alſo be znterpreted by equity; 
for this is leſs then that in the ſame kind. Every man is bound to reſtore his 
neighbours goods when they are demanded ; bur if he calls for his ſ\yord to 
kill a man withall; there 1s equity in this caſe,and I am nor guilty of the breach 
of the Natural law if I refuſe to deliver him the ſiyord when he is ſo violent- 
and paſſionate. To pay debts is a Natural law; but if arich man calls for 
a ſum of money which is his due, and I by paying him to day ſhall be undone, 
and he by ſtaying till next week ſhall not be undone, I doe not break rhe lay 
of Nature if I detain the money alittle longer and offer him ſatisfa&tion for 
the wrong, it he have received any. I promiſed my brother to ſee him upon 
the Idcs of March in my journey to him I broke my leg : now though I b 
the Natural law am bound to performe promiſes; and it is poſſible that for all 
my broken leg, I might get to him by the time, yer there is equity init and pi- 
ety that I forbear to goe with ſo great an inconvenience. Surgar ad ſponſali: 
quia promiſt, quamvis non concoxerim,, fed non ſi febricitavero : ſubeſt enim 
zacita exceptio, ſi potero, ſi debebo : (aid Seneca. There is an equity and a rea- 
ſonableneſs in all theſe things. Effice ut idem flatus ſit cums exizitur, qui fuit cimn 
promitterem, It the caſe be when I am to performe as it was when promis'd. 
then I am bound pro rata portione ; thar is, ED 
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" I. If it become impoſsible , 1 am wholly diſoblig'd, 
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3. 2. If it become accidentally Unlawful; 1 am diſpenſed with. 


4. 3- If it become ntolerably inconvenient , 1 am in equity to be relicucd, 
For in thele caſes it is no breach of promiſe, but I am juſt if I deſire to doe 
ir, and in the degree in which I am diſabled, in the ſame I am to be pitied. 
Deſtituere levitas non erit, ſt aliquid intervenerit novi. Eadem mihiomnia pre- L.4. bord, 


/fa, & tdem ſum, * It is not levity when I am the ſame, but my powers and 
poſſibilities are chang'd or leſſened, 


But this is to be underſtood and practis'd with theſe limitations :: 
7. Notevery change of caſe can excuſe orleſſen, or alter the obligation , 


but ſuch a change as makes the perſon pityable, or the thing more vexatiou: 
tO the doer, then it could be of advantage to the other, 


6B It the cauſe does not continue, the firſt equity dpes not diſannul the 
ovl:2ation, bur defers ir onely, and it returnes when the cauſe ceaſes. 
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Book II. 
=. The obliged perſonas he is not wholly diloblig'd for the time, ſo nei- 
or tor the thingitſelt ; for if it be matter of intereſt, though withour vio- 
1:rion of Natures laiy it may be deferred, and coes not bind the man to a 
owilr, yet it does to a new duty, the duty of giving ſarisfaftion to him wh, 
{ufercd injury : for ſince in the law of Nature all mens rights are cqua], it is 
1\nnacural and unjuſt that to one there ſhould be remiſſion and eaſe and to the 
>ther a burden. For no man is to be better by the hurt and injury of another, 
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3 Of the Chriſtian Lay, 


OO TIE 
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4. If thecauſe be leſs, or if it þe more, it ought not to be done unleſs 
an interpretative leave be juſtly or reaſonably prelum'd. In a great matter 
every man is preſum'd ſo charitable as to be willing to comply with his Bro- 
thers need or ſad accident, But if it' be leſs, then. the znterpretative leave 
muſt be preſum'd upon the ſtock of friendſhip or experience, or ſomething 
upon which wiſe men uſually relie» Onely in this caſe, the preſumption 
ought to be leſs confident, and more wary. 


This rule is to be underſtood principally in matters of juſtice, and relative 


*entercourſes : for in matters of rel:270n and ſobriety theceſe is different : be- 


cauſe in Natural religions and natural meaſures of ſobriety which are founded 
in prima natura in the very conſtitution of mans ſoul and body, in the firſt Jaws 
of God, and the Original Occonomy of the body ; the matter is almoſt as 
unaltcrable as the Rule. 


—  ——_— 
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CHAP. II, 


Of the Law of Nature, or of all eMan-kinde, 
As 1t 1s commanded, digeſted, and perfected, 


By our Supreme Lawgiver 


FESUS CHRIST. 


VIZ, 


Of the Chriſtian law, the great Rule of Conſcience, 


— 


Rutesz 0. 


VWhen the law of Jeſus Chriſt was eſtabliſhed, the 
old Teſtament, or the law of Moſes did no lon-_ 
ger oblige the Conſcience. 


6 Bj HE Doors of the Jews ſay that at the command of a Pro- 
>N</ pher, that is,of one that works miracles,it is lawful to breakany 
64. Commandement, that onely excepted, which is concerning 
Fs the worſhip of one God. Thus at the command of Joſh«a the 

zy children of Iſrael brake the precept of the Sabbath at Jer:cho, 
and Samuel and Elias offer'd ſacritice in places otherwiſe Om 

the 
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Cuar.2. the great Rule of Conſcience, 


CC OG in een 


the law appointed, and the Prieſts in the Temple did ki!l beaſts and Iabourd ? *ing.18 35. 
upon the Sabbath and yer were blameleſs: and Circamciſto pellit Sabbatum , 

was their own Proverbe, on the Sabbath they circumc's'd their infants; and 

the Prophet Feremie was author to the Jewes 22 ſecundas demo, that 1s, after 

they were taken captive that they ſhould change their computation by 
moneths. and nor begin with Niſan. | 
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2, For God being the ſupreme Lawgiver hath power over his own laws 3 
as being a Creator he hath over his own creation : He that gave being can take 
it away : andthe law may be changed though God cannot. For God is im- 
mutable in his attributes, but his works have variety, and can change every 
day; as light and darkneſs ſucceed each other, and ſummer and winter, and 
health and ſickneſs, and lite and death, and pertet and :mperfe&t; and he 
rhat commanded all men not to kill, might give a commandement to Abraham 
that he ſhould kill his ſon, and when hs had eſtabliſhed the law of Moſes, 1c 
was in his power, without any impatation or ſhadoyy of change to give thi 
world a New law, and a better. 
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» To this purpoſe our Blefled Lord was indued with power trom on high 
togivea new law; for he was a great Prophet,and did many and mighty mira- 
cles, and advancd the Spiritual worſhip of the only true God ; and brought 
. men from childiſhand imperte& uſages, to the Natural, Spiritual, Manly and 
Perlective manner of worthipping God ; and therefore ir was neceſſary that a 
chance ſhould be made: for in Moſes law the rites were troubleſome and im- 
perfe, chargeable and uſcleſs, not able to waſh aw3y ins, nor to perte& the 
Spirits of the Saints ; it exhibited nothing ſubſtantial, but by ſhadows point- 
ed at the ſubſtance to be revealed afterwards : it was fitted to the weaknels of 
imperfe people, and in ſome very great inſtances was exceeded by the lives 
and piety of ſome excellent perſons, as Moſes and David, who by humility, 
mecknels, forgiveneſs and charity did a&ts of piety beyond the precepts of 
the Jaw, and many did not divorce their wives, and yet by their lay, all were 
permitted to doe it : for it might be ſaid of Xofes as by the lawgiver of whom 
Origen ſpeaks, who be'ng asked if he had given to his Citizens the beſt {aws ; nay. Cell > 
he aniwer'd, OT s Ts tc mag 14.285, 2/7 wv ni beam T3 XA PALG Ss * | 
not abſolutely the beſt , but the belt he could, conlide: ing the incapacity and 
averſeneſs of his citizens : ſodid Moſes ; he gave a better law then ever was 
before, and the beſt which thar people and the ſtate of rhings could then bear : 
bur 1t was but fora time, and the very Nature of thelaw required a better to 
ſucceed it, and therefore he that came and gave a better was not to be 
rejected, becauſe he difannul'd the worle : & 5 tam pgs my am Guov > 
Aegpyuov pros Eiloy aGoeprmis x; & Deg! ay x, ot mod, 9s Tu 95 ws T6 
Mt XYATL n NAXG , x} TU Ts owuyg lO. worm; vmunnma YO pg OET8 My, 
Ti Ms Toy T2TW} OL PEEP? v9 14g! X 1.arernre [3iov z If other lawgivers(faith Poy- 
phiry) regarding that middle kind of lite which is ſaid to be accofding to Na- 
rure, and to thoſe things of which men are capable, who eſteem things good 
orevil by proportions of the body, have given laws Symbolical, yet what 
hurt docs he, that brings in better * | 0 
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1. Forfirſtir is certain, God himſelf did permit ſome things in Moſes 
law which himſelf hid no pleaſure in : I inſtance in the matter of divorces, of 
which God by the Propher ſayd, 7 hate putting away. 


B b 2, The 


en eee 


"Of the Chriſtian Law, 


Boos Il. 


= The promiles of Meſes law, in which the whole obedience was eſta- 
liſhed and for which it was exacted were wholly temporal and related to this 
life: and when the Prophets and holy men of the Nation began to ſpeak Open- 
ly of rcſurreRion from the dead,and a lite ro come, it was an open proclamati- 
on of the imperfection and change of that law by which nothing of that was 
promiſed and nothing at all ſpoken of by which Mankind ſhould by obeying 
God arrive to that fclicity which all wiſe men did ſuppoſe God did deſign to 


hum. 


SO | 
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>. Although good things for this lite were promiſed by the law of 1e{es 
vet toiwardthe end andexpiration of it, the Nation ſuffer'd a new diſpenſation 
of things; and the godiy men were often perſecuted, and the whole Nation 
continually baMed, and ſubdued by him that would ; by the Aflyrians, and 
Chaldans,by the Perſians and by Antiochus,by the Syrians and the Romans, 
and therefore it was neceſſary they ſhould expect ſome better Covenant which 
ſhould be verified in the letter, and make recompence for rhe calamities which 
their beſt men here did ſuffer, 

4. The laws of Moſes were ſuch which were not of things naturally and 
originally good, but which did relate to time and place and perſon, bur it was 2 
iaw without which many ages of the world did live, and after it was eſtabliſhed 
it did onely bind that people ; for neither did Moſes perſuade his Father in law 
Tethroto receive that law , neither did the Prophet Zonas perſuade it to the 
Ninevites , nor the Prophets ever reprove the not obſerving it, in the Aſly- 
rians, or Egyptians, the Idumeans and Moabites, the Tyrians and Sidonians, 
or any of their Neighbours, whoſe vices they oftentimes reprov'd ſeverely ; 
and the beſt men of the firſt and ſecond world 5 Abel and Encch, Noah and 
Atelchiſedec, Sem and Job, Abraham and 1ſaac, Jaceb and Joſeph knew nothing 
of it, and yet were deare to God : But if the law had conſiſted of effcntia). 
prime and Natural reCtitudes, it had been alwayes and every where; and if ir 
conſiſt not of ſuch, it 15 not fit to be laſting, bur itſelf calls for a change when 
all the body and Digeſt of laws excepting ſome few that were before that lay 
and ſhall be tor ever, either were experiments of their obedience, or ſignificari- 
ons of fome moral duty implyed inthe external ritual, or compliances with a 
preſent neceſſity, and to draw them far from imitation of the vile cuſtomes of 
the Nations, or were types and ſhadows of ſomething to come thereafter. 


5. The lay of 1oſes was a Covenant of works,and ſtipulated for exa& 0- 
bedience, which becauſe no man could perform,and yet for great crimes com- 
mitted under -/Zoſes law there was there no promiſe of pardon, no ſolemnity or 
perfect means ot explation, by the Nature of things and the neceſſity of the 
world, and the goodneſs of God a change was to be expeted. 


6. Thar their lay and Covenant ſhould be changed was foretold by the 


1,8, Prophets; particularly by the Prophet Feremiah , 1 will make a new Covenant 


with you iz thoſe daits, and in your minds will I writeit : and when God had often 
, expreſſed his diſlike of ſacrifices, in which yet the greateſt part of the legal ſer- 
vice was eſtabliſhed,God does alſo declare what that is which he deſires inſtead 
ot it; even no other then the Chriſtian law, that we ſhould give to every one their 
4ue, and walk humbly with Go4 ,, that they ſhould obey him, and give him the ſa- 
crifice of a contrite and a broken heart : and ifthis be not a ſufficient indication of 
thewill of God forthe abolition of the Moſaick law, then let this be added 
which was prophecyed by Danzel, The azeſsias ſhall cauſe the (acrifice and the ob- 
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Cuar.2. the great Rule of Conſcience: 279 


. | : Iſaith 42. 
ſo ſhould be the people of God ; but therefore they were to be governed by 7.1 L 


which could not be pertormed but in a certain place, and a definite ſucceſſion 
and family ; which things being the wall of paicicion and ſeparation becauſe 
Chriſt hath taken away or confounded in an inſeparable mixture and confuſt- 
oa, God hath proclaim'd to the Jewes that Moſes law is nor that inſtance of 
obedicnce in which he will be any longer glorificd. 


From theſe premiſes the pretence of the Jewes tor the Eternity of 1/0ſcs 
law will be eaſily anſwered, For whereas they lay that God callicd ir, an Ever- 
laſting Covenant: tc is certain thar even amongſt che Jewes, the word Ever - 
L:i/tinz did not always {1gnifte infinitely, bur to a certain definite period, For 
the law relating to the land of their pofleſſion,in which God promiſed to them 
an Everlaſting inheritance as their poſſeſſion of the land is Everlaſtins, fo is 
the Covenant, and they expird together: for all the demonſtrations of the 
Spiritof God,all the miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles,all the ſermons of che 
Goſpel,all the arguments which were taken from their own books couldnot per- 
ſuade rhem to relinquiſh 4oſes law and adhere to-Chriſt: and therefore when 
all things elſe did fail, God was pleaſed to give them a demonſtration which 
ſhould not fail; he made it impoſſible for rhem to keep Moſes lai; for he broke 
their law an41 cheir Nation in pieces. Bur as to the word [ Everlaſting] and [E- 
rernal} ir was uſual with them ro f1gnife bur to the end of a life, or of a ftami- 
ly, and therefore much rather ct a Natton, The band of marriage is Eternal, 
bur it dies with either of the relatives : and the Oath of Allegiance is for cver , 
but that for ever is as mortal as the Prince. Thus alſo in 1oſes law, The ſervant Exa. 23. 6: 
whoſe eare w.s boared ſhould ſerve for ever, that was but till the yeer of Jubilce : 
and Hannah carried up her (on to the Temple when he was weaned that he i Sm. 1, 25 
might abide there for ever : Thus the Prieſthood of Phineh.zs was ſaid to be for 
ever ; but God who ſaid that he and h:s poſterity ſhould wal k before the Lord for 1 $41.2. 39; 
ever, Cid put a period unto It in E/;, But befides this, it is obſervable that the 
law and Covenant of Moſes according to the manner of ſpeaking of that and 
other Nations 1is uſed to diſtinguiſh it trom the more temporary commands 
which God gave to perſons and to families, and to the Nation it ſelf in the wil- 
derneſs, which were to expire as it were with the buſineſs of the day, bur this 
was to be foreyer, evenas long as they enjoyed a being 1n the land of their 
Covenant: for thus we diſtinguiſh the laws of peace from the ordets of 
watre: thoſe are perpetual to diſtinguith from the remporality of theſe, 


Thcle Arguments are relative to the Jewes and are intended to prove 
che abrogation of /Zeſes law, againſt them. Bur ro Chriſtians, I ſhall 
alledge the words and reaſons of the New Teſtament, ſo farre as the 
thing it ſelf relates ro Conſcience. For not onely the Jewes of old , but 
divers Chriſtian Biſhops of Feruſalem, fifteen in iramediate ſucceſſion, did 
plow with an Oxe and an Afe., and were circumciſed ; the Converted 1: !:.c xc 
Phariſees, the Ebionites, the Cherinthians and the Nazarzi” ſtill did Epiphan. hzc. 


beleeve that Zeſes law did oblige the Conſcience : and amoneſt us 5 00's SES; 


Ry: Hicron, ep,3g. 
there are or have been a great many Old Teſtament Divines whoſe Do. ad Augultin. 


ctrine and manner of talk, and arguments, and practices haye too much rn ns 
ſ{quinted toward Moſes, 1.3. 


Euſlcb |, 3.C-21 : 


Augn{t. kaceC. 
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no of the Chriſtian Lay, 


But againſt all ſuch praQtices or pretences I produce the decrce of the 
Apoſtles at Feraſalem in the queſtion of Circumciſion: the abrogation of 
which diſannuls the whole law: for 1 Paul ſayunte you,rf ye be circumciſed ye ave 
debtors to keep the whole law : therefore by a parity of reaſon, we are not 
debtors to keep the law, when that great Sacrament and SanRion of the lay is 
annul'd.To this purpoſe are thoſe frequent diſcourſes of the Holy Scriptures of 
Luc :5.16. the new Teſtament : The law and the Prophets were until John; {1nce that time 
the Kingdom of God ts preached: where the two terms of the Law and the Goſpe] 
are expreſsly deſcribed; 1ohn the Baptiſt being the common term between 
them both, ſo that mow we are not under the law, but nnder grace ; we arc dead to 
the law, and that bard being ſeparate, we arc married 10a new Husband, even to 
.: Chriſt : who ts alſo our High prieſt, after th: order of Melchiſedek, ot after the 
H-b. 7.12 crder of Aaron, but then the Priefthood being changed there is made of neceſs1ty a 

change alſo of the law, ter this was not tol3ſt bur r1'1 Chriſts coming, for the 
law was given but till the ſeed ſhould come: till then we were unaer the law as under 
a School- maſter, but when faith camr, we arc no longer unaer this pedagogy , it 
was but und the 117e appeinted of th! Father : and to this purpoſe S. Pax! 
ſpends a great part of the Epiſtles tothe Romanes and Galatians. For one 
of the great benefits which we receive by the coming of Chriſt is that we are 
now treated with by a coventnt of faith, rhatis, of grace and pardon, of re- 
pentance and fincere endevours, the covenant of Moſes being a proſecution of 
the covenant of works, can nolonger oblige, and therefore neither can rhe 
law; for the law and the Covenant vere the conſtitutive parts of that whole 
entercourle, they were the whole relation, and this is that which S. 10h ſaid , 
T he law came by Moſes, but grace and truth came by leſs Chriſt: and ever ſince he 
was made our Lord and our King, he is our Lawgiver and we are his Subjes, 
till rhe day of Judgement in which he ſhall give up the Kingdom to hu Father, 


ck II. 


[4 JIN. G I.5. 


14. Bur the greateſt difficulty is behind : For not all 2ſoſes law is diſannul'd, 
for ſome 1s injoyned by Chriſt ; and ſome is of Eternal obligation ; and ſuch 
the Decalogueleems robe : the next inquiry therefore is, what part of A70ſes 
law 1s annul'd by Chriſt, To this I anſwer by parts. 


— © ——_— 


RuLlzn 2. 


The Ceremonial law of Moſes u wholly void. 


, þoR this is that hand writing of ordinances which Chriſt nailed to his Croſs, 
'* and concerning this we have an expreſs command recorded by the Apoſtle, 
Calo, >, 16. Let no man jndge you in meat or in arink, or in reſpect of au Holyaay, or of the New 
mon, or of the Sabbath dayes : and concerning the difference of mcars not on- 
ly their own Doors ſay, the precept of 2zoſes is not obligatory any where 
but in Paleſtine, but they have forgor the meaning of the names of tome of 
them, or at Jeaſt diſpute it, which is nor likely they would fo ſtrangely have 
loſt, if the obligation alſo had not been removd. Bur as to us the caſe is 
conteſlcd : for all the arguments before alleaged proceed of this part of rhe 
Molaick law.if of any,this being chicfly made up of umbrages, figures,and im- 
perfeR ſervices,relative toplaceand time, to families and ſeparate perſons,ſuch 
which every change of Government could hinder, and which in the conflit 
and concuſſion with other laws did ever give place, even in that time when 
they were otherwiſe obligatory, which could not cleanſe the conſcience, xor take 
an ay 
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Car. the great Rule of Confetence. 204 


_— — — — 


away (ins; but were a burden made to teach ſomething elle, like letters written 
upon little cubes, or given as appellatives to ſlaves that the children who were 
waitcd On by them might learn the Alphabet ; bur elle they were a trouble ro 
no real pertective purpoſe ot our Spirits. £4 


Oueſt. 
>] Know bur one difficulty which this thing can meet with, and ttiat 15 made 
4 by the ſcrupulous inquiries of ſome tender or curious perſons who ſuppoſe 
the diftcrence of meats not to be fo wholly raken away, but that ſt:Il under 
the lawes of the Goſpel weare bound to abſtain from bluoJ and from things _ 
ſtrangled; pretending for this {cruple, the Canon of the Apoltles at 7ern- 9: 1; 
ſalem : which injoyns this abſtinence, and reckons it amongſt the ax aray- | 
xi, things neceflary : and this was for a long time uſed and obſerved ſtrict] 
by the Chriſtians : of which we have teſtimony from that law of Leothe Em- Nov. 54. 
peror, where having forbidden the uſe of blood ſtuffd in the Entrailes of 
beaſts, he affirmes that in the 0!d law, and in the Goſpel it was alwaies eſteem- 
ed impious toeatit, And this was not onely for the preſent, and for compi1- 
ance with the Jewes that by the obſervance of ſome common rites the Gcn- 
tile converts might unite with the beleeving Jewes into one common Churc! !, 
but they ſuppos d ſomething of Natural reaſon and decency to Oc in it; and 
the obligation to be eternal, as being apatt of that law which God gaveto A- 
dam, or at leaſt ro Noah atrer the floud; for they who uſe toeat or drink bloud 
are apt to degenerate into ferity and cruelty and eaſineſs of revenge, and if 0-. 
rigen's fancy had been true, it had been very material ; for he ſuppos'd that ths 
Devils were ted with bloud : but however, certain it is that the Church di4 
for Civers ages molt religiouſly abſtain from bloud ; and it was the grear 
argument by which the Primitive Chriſtians did confute the calumnies of the 
Heathens imputing to them the drinking of hamane bloud : they could not be 
ſuppos'd to doe that, who fo religiouſly abſtain'd from the bloud of beaſts, as 
we find ir argued in Tertallian *, Minutius", and Enſcbius* who alſo tells of :;,,a5- 
Biblis that (he rather would die chen eat bloud in a pudding : and in the Canons * n» 0-t1vin 
commonly called Apoſtolical it is forbiddentoa Clergy man to eat bloug, < 
under pain of depoſition, toa lay man under excommunication : which law « ©. cz 
vas mention'd and ſuppos d obligatory in the ſecond Canon of the Councel ,,_. © 
of Ganera; and long after by the Canon of the Councel in 7rullo; by the Monks? = 
Councel of Wormes under Ludoviciss Pits cap, 65. by Pope Z echary in his P=dz.l, 2 £4. 
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epiſtleto Boniface ; and from hence the penitential books had warrant enough 20% ©. +: 
to impoſe Canonical Penances upon them that did taſt this forbidden dith : & i%m viders 
and that they did ſo 1s known and confeis'd, eſt apud Luci- 


310in in Peres; 
P4 ww 


3, But tothe Queſtion and inquiry, I anſwer, 1. That the abſtinence from 
bloud is not a law of Nature or of Eternal rcQitude as appears, firſt in that 
it waSnot at all impos'd upon the old world ; but for a ſpecial reaſon given 
to the poſterity of Noah to be as a bar to the ferity and inhumane blood-thir- 
ſtineſs of which the old Giants were guilty , and poſſibly others might af- 
terwards. For the Jeyes reckon but (ix precepts given to Adam and his po- 
ſterity afrer the fail. The jrſt againſt ſtrange worſhip. The ſecond of the 
worſhipping the true God. The thirdof the adminiſtration of juſtice. The 
fourth of dilcloſing nakedneſs, or a prohibition of uncleanneſs. The fifth againſt 
ſhedding bloud. The ſixthagainſt theft : and indeed here are the heads of all 
Natural laws; but becauſe the old world grey cruel to beaſts, and the Gyants 
were Cegencrated into a perfect ferity, and liv'd on bloud; therefore it pleas'd 
Bd 3 God 
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God 0) {11 ; | . 
tov thould not cat the fleſh of bcaſts that were alive; that 15, fleſh with 14; 


17.7: 5nd itis not to be delpilſed that the drinking of bloud is not forbidden . 
rt theeating onely : meaning that the blood was not the main Intention of th. 
rol. bition 3 buthving fleſh, that is, fleſh ſo long as the bloud runs from it: 
/h with the life thereof, that is, with the blond - fo run the words of the Com- 
nancement; and thercfore the Doors of the Jews expreſs'd it by the nor 
rearing a member of any live creature : which precept was the mounds of 
cruelty, God fo reſtraining them trom cruelty cven to beaſts, leſt they mighr 
1-1rnc to practiſe it upon men. For God {ometimes places {ome laws for de- 
ter:{2:ives to others, and by removing men atar oft from impiery he ſecures 
rhcir more eflential duty. 2. But even this very precept 3s by all the world 
taught to yeeld to neceſſity and to charity, and cruelty to beaſts is innocent 
when it is charity tro men: and therefore though we doe not cat them, yer we 
cut living pigeons in halfs and apply them to the feet of menin fevers, and ie 
rip the bellics of ſheep, of horſes, of oxen, to pur into them the {ide of : 
Paralytick; and although to rude people and ignorant, fuch acts of ſecurity 
were uſeful, yet to Chriſtians it is adiſparagement to their moſt excellent ir- 
tirution, and the powers and prevalencies of Gods ſpitir, to think they arc 
not upon better accounts ſecurd in theireſſential dury. The Jews were dc 
tended from idolatry by a prohibition even of making and having images. 
but hes but a weak ©_hriſtian who cannot lee pictures without danger of gi- 
 ving them worſhip. 3. The ſecretis explicated by God in the place where 
1c made the law: it was firſt a dire deſign to introduce mercy into the 
world, by taking care even of beaſts : and ſecondly it was an outereuird 
again{t the crime of homicice : and Irenews, Tertullian, S. Cyprian and S. Am- 
broſe expound the meanirg of the whole aftair to be nothing elſe but a prohibi- 
tion of homicide : for as God would have men begentle to beaſts?, ſo if beaſts 
d1d kill a man.it ſhould be exacted of them”: neither the mans dominion over 
the braſt could warrant his cruelty over them,nor the want of reaſon in beaſts 
bring unmunity if they kill'd a man, and the conſequent and purpoſe of both 
thelcis expreſs'd,verl. 6. whoſo ſheddeth mans bloud, by man ſhall his bloud be ſhed: 
and all this put together 1s a demonſtration how dear lives are to God; even the 
life of beaſts 1s in one ſenſe ſacred : for eventhen when they were given to 
Man for tood, yet thelife was not; they muſt firſt be dead before they might: 
be eaten : but therefore the life of Man was ſacred in all ſenſes, and ſhould 
be required of man and beaſt, But that God doth even take care for Oxen, 
inthe matter of lite, appeats in this prohibition, #eſh with the life thereof ye 
[tall noteat; that is, vou ſhall not devour the fleſh even while it is alive; 
tor the bloud is the lite thereof; thatis, when the bloud is gone you may ear, 
ul then it 1s preſumed tobe alive, Now there can be no other meaning of 
the reaſon : for it blood were here dire&tly protebited to be taken and drunk 
or eaten , this reaſon could not have concluded it, {becauſe it is the life, there- 
fore you may not cat it ] being no better an argument then this; you may not 
eat the heart of a beaſt, forit is the life thereof ; bur the other meaning 15 
proper, ye ſhall not eat fleſh with the bloud which us the life thereof, that is, ſo 
long as the bloud runs, ſolong ye muſt not eat; for ſo long it is alive: and 2 
bealt may be killed butnor devour'd al.ve. So that the prohibition of bloud 
. 6brotdirectin the precept, bur accidental, blood is forbidden as it is the 
1 <a Ot life and the wvehiculum of the Spirits, the inſtruments of life z and ſo 
100g 25 1t runs {o long the life abides ordinarily; and therefore Zowaras in his 
720765 upon tie Councel of Garpra expounds the word aus or hloud ſup 
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Cuar.l, the oreat Knle of Conſcience. 283 
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pos'd in that Canon as unlaiwtulto be caten or drunk, by ©2e-r mn9es ty-< jaryoy, 

x) Tr/poor, blood diligently or faſt running or toltowing the wound, and 
thick; thar is, as I ſuppole, blood argeſted, to dillinguith it from ſerum ſumgun:s 

or the watry bloud thar 1s icen in beatts ater they have bled, rhar they might 

not have ſcruple in minutes and little ſuperſtitions : wes b& mi 5 aimals., 
without ative blood,lo Balſamo : and 1t is not imperiinent tothe main Inquiry 

that itbe obſerved that the Jews uſeClite] in{te:d of bloud. an (o dots the 
Vulgar Latin, that we might cheeafter underſtand the mecning ro be of fe, 

or living bloud. But then this is nothing ro eating the blovd when the bealt 15 
certainly dead : .and therctore it 's obſer vabl: Liar toy WHO ©u14 make a fcru- 

ple of caring bloud did not all of themmake a ({cruple of eating things ſtran- 

oled in which the bloud remained : and thereio:c in ſome copics of the - p29- 
ſtolical decree mention'd A#7s 15. the word mls or {ranglcd 1s left out 5 and. 

S. Auſtin obſerves that inhis time in Africa the Chriſtians did nor ſeverely 
abſtain from things ſtrangled. Forif the caſe were the fame between bloud 
running and bloud ſerled and dead, then the reaſon of the Commande- 
ment were. nothing or not intelligible; and beſftdcs it would breed eternal 
ſcruples : fince inthe very killing of beaſts there will ſome bloud remain, 

and in the neck pieces and ſome veins every body hath obſerved ſome b'oul ; 
remaining even after the effuſion by the knite. 4. This could not be a law 2, 
of Nature, becauſe not mention'd by Chriſt in all his law, which I have al- Z 
ready prov'd to bea perte& Digeſt of the Natural Jaw : onely thit ſenſe of 

if which I have now given, 1s involv'd in a law of Nature, and conſe- 
quently enjoined by Chriſt, viz, under the precepts of mercy, accordin» to 

that ſaying of the wiſe man, 4 good man will be merciful to his beaſt - and 

the Athenians pur a boy to death becaule he took delight ro prick our the eies 

of birds and fo let them flie for his paſtime,as ſuppoſing that he who exerciſed 

his cruelty upon birds being a boy, would in time deſtroy men too. 5. Up- T 
on the account of this interpretation we ire to diſtinguiſh the material part 

from the formal; the bloud as ic is ſuch a ſubſtance trom the bloud as ir is 
alive: juſt as the «©2995. are to be difterenc'd : for to ear the meat when 


iris ſold in the ſhambles is a thing indifferenr, ſaid S. Pawl, though it was of- : ©4414) 1, 


tered to idols ; but this very meat might nor be eaten in the Temples, nor 
any where under that formality, 3s S. Pan! there cilcourſcs : and rhicretore 
what the Apoſtles in their letter tro the Churches call ©#wacSume, S. James 
in thedecition of the queſtion calls «iow pgle mv efwhwy pollutions of 
idols that1s, all communications in their idolatrous portions and ſervices, 
and ſoit is for bloud , abſtain from life bloud, or bloud that rurs while the 
beaſt is dying, that is, devour not the flz{h while the beaſt is alive, be not cru- 
el and unmerciful ro your beaſt : but if blood be taken in irs own materialtty 
when the beaſt is dead, it may be eaten as other things, without ſcruvle : they 
being both in the ſame ſenſeas in the ſame obligation 
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There 1s a letter and a ſpirit in both of them. 6. One thing only I ſhall adde C, 
to make this appear to have been relative, temporal and ceremonial z and that 

5, that when God was pleas'd tocontinue the command to the ſons of Ifracl 

in Moſes law , he changed the reaſon, onely reciting the old reaſon for which 

it was impoſed to the poſterity of Noah, and ſuperadding a nei one as relating : 


to themſelves: For the life of the fleſh is in the bloud, and 1 have given # Loni ny, ne); 


to you upon the altar to make an atonement for yeur ſoules;, for it is the 
bloud that maketh an atonement for the Soule, So that to the bloud there 
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Of the Cbriftian Law, ook It, 


was ſuperadded a new facrednels and religion, it was typical of the grear (act 1- 


tice upon the Crols, the bloud of wich was an hoiy thing, ind 1E Was allo in- 
Qrumental to their ſacrifices and folennities of thar preſent religion: and 
therefore this ritual is to ceaie ater that the grear ſacrifice is ofter'd ang the 
oreat effulion of bloud is paſt. Bur as they had anew reaſon, fo alſo had they 
1new injunction, and they were interdicted the cating of any thing ſtrangled; 
which they taking to be a purſuance of the preccpt given to Noa/, were thi 
more zealous of it; and leſt their zeal might be oftended, the firſt Chriſtians 
in their ſocieties thought fit to abſtain from it. But this ever had a leſs obl: 
gation then the former, and neither of thenFhad in their lecter any Natura! 
obligation: but the latter was introduc'd wholly upon the Levitical account : 
and tfcrefore did ceaſe with it. 7. After this lo plain and certain commen. 
tary upon this precept I ſhall the leſs need to make uſe of thoſeother true ob- 
{ervations made by other learned perſons : as that this Canon was made for 
12 temporary compliance of the Gentile Profclyres with the Jew!ſh converts, 
that this was not a commandto abſtain from bloud, or ſtrangled, bur a decla- 
ration oncly that they were not obliged ty circumciſion; bur they already ha- 
ving obſerved the other things, it was declared th:y necd go ro turcher : that 
whereas theſe things were ſaid to be neceſſ:ry ea: e944; rhe meaning of the 
word is not abſolute bur relative; for it is er ara xn db, to huve 2 thing 
under ſome neceſſary condition,and ſo it happened io . h:m 10 whom the Apo- 
ſtles wrote; for they were G:ntile Proſclyrtes bctore the y w. re Chriſtians,and 
{0 were tyed to oblerve the teven precepts of Neah, before the Jewes would 
converſe with them,and therefore that this d:d not conce-ne tbe Gentiles atter 
they were an intire Church: tor although it aid while the ſepararion laſted.and 


. that there were two Biſhops in ſome great Churches as in Rome and Epheſzes - 


yet when the Church was of Gentiles onely. or converſed not with Jewes, 
this could not relate to them. That bloud ihould be torbidd<n in the torma- 
lity of meat is1nfinitely againſt the Analogy of the Go'pel: The decretory 


and dogmatical words of Chriſt being, that nothing which enters into the month 
;- defiles a man + and the words of S. Paul are permithve and preceptive, What- 


ſoever 1s ſold tn the ſhambles, eat, asking 16 queſtion for Conſcience ſck:. For 
meat commenacth us not to God, for neither if we eat are we the better, netther if 


, we eat 20! are wethe worſe: and the Kingaome of God conſijteth not in meat ani 


drink, but inrightecuſneſs, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt, The reuit is 
this, that bloud as it is a meat cannot be ſuppos'd here to be direftly forbid- 
cen as Naturally unlawful, oreſfentially evil, cr of a proper turpitude : but 
it the Apoſtles had forbidden he very eating of bloud as mear, ir muſt be 
{uppoled to be a temporary and relative command which might expire by 
the ceaſing of the reaſon, and did expire by deſuetude ; but fince it was not 
:0, but a permitting the Gentile Proſclytes and incouraging them for pre- 
tent reaſons to abſtain from running or life bloud in the ſenſe aboye explica- 
ted, according to the ſenſe of the [ewiſh Doctors and their Diſciples, it no 
way can oblige Chriſtians to abſtain from bloud when it is dead, and alter'd, 
ind not relative to that evil which was intended to be forbidden by God to 
Nos, and was afterwards continued to the Jewes. I end this with the words 
0' Tertulltan, Claves macells tibi tradidit, permittens eſui-omnia ad conſtitucu- 
4m 1dolothytorum exceptionem. God hath even to us the keyes of the ſham- 
oles, orcly he hath forbidden the pollucion of idols : in all other things you 
24VE yur liberty of cating. 


i am onely now to give an account of the reaſonsof the Ancient Chur- 
ches, 
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ches, why ſo pertinaciouſly and {o long they refus'd to eat boyl'd bloud, 07 
any thing of that Nature, Bur for that itis the leſs wonder when we conlicer 
that they found it injoyned by all the Churches where the Jewes were min- 
pled, and the neccfhty laſted in fome places till the Apoſtles were dead, and 
the Churches were perſecuted : and then men uſe to be zealous in litcle things, 
and curious obſervers of letters; and when the ſuccecding ages had found 
the precedents of Martyrs zealous in that inſtance, it is no wonder 1t they 
thought the Article ſufficiently recommended ro them. 2. Burif we liſt to 
obſerve thatthe Pythagorean Philoſophers were then very buly and intercſted 
in the perſuaſior.s of Men and Sets, and Pyrhagorss and Plato and Socrates had 
orcat Names amongſt the leading Chriſtians, 1t is no wonder if in the percola- 
Lion {omething of the reliſh ſhould remain, eſpecially having a warrant 
{o plauſible to perſuade,and fo eaſy to miſtake as this decretal of the Apoſtles, 
and the example of the Ancients living in that time which the Heathens called 
the Golden age, | 
Nam vets illa atas non polluit ora cruore. Manna. 

Single life, and abſtinence from certain meats, and refuſing of bloud, and ſe- + 
verity of Diſcipline, and daies of abſtinence were ſometimes perſuaded, fome- 
times promoted, ſometimes urg'd, fomerimes made more neceſſary, by the 
Montaniſts, the Eſſens, the Manichees, the Novatians, the Encratites, the Py:ha- 
goreans, and the very Heathen themſelves, when becauſe they would pretend 
ieverity it became fit that che Chriſtians ſhould not be or ſeem inferior to them 
in ſclfdenial, D.ſcipline and auſterities, But I ſhall make no more conjectures 
in this matter, ſince if the Church at thar rime did injoyn it, the Canon was 
© be obeyed, and ir may bein ſome places it was praQtis'd upon that ſtock ; 
upon any other juſt ground, it could nor, as I have already proy'd. Onely 
thisz Ir cannot be denied but in the Weſterne Church where this decree 
and the conſequent Cuſtome was quickly worne out, though it laſted longer 
even to this day inthe Greek Church, and Balſamo inveighs againſt the L3- 
tines tor their careleſneſs in this Article ; yer there were ſome intervals in 
which by chance this decree did prevail ; bur it was when the Biſhops of Rome 
were {o ignorant that they could nor diſtinguiſh the Old Teſtament from the 
New, burtin ſome particulars did Judaize. I inſtance in Pope Zechary be- 
tore mention'd ; who in his decretal ro Boxrface the Arch- Biſhop of Men; 
IS very curious to yyarne him to forbid all Chriſtians with whom he had to doe, 
they ſhould abſtain from ſome certain ſorts of birds, as jack-dawes, crowes 
and ſtorks ; bur eſpecially that Chriſtians ſhould ear no hares, nor bevers, 
nor wild-horſes : and the GCouncel of Wormes determin'd ſomething to the 
l;ke purpoſe, not much wiſer; but what was decreed then was long before 
reprov'd by 5. Auſtin, affirming that if any Chriſtian made a ſcruple of eat- F 
ing ſtrangled birds in whom the bloud remain'd, he was derided by the reſt : we, 
and that this thing which was uſcful in the infancy of the Church ſhould be Manico, 
obtruded upon her in her ſtrength, is as if we ſhould perſuade ſtrong men 
to live upon milk becauſe their tender Mothers gave it them as the beſt 
nouriſhment oft their infancy. | 

This thing being cleared I know no other difficulty concerning the choice 
of meats in particular, crthe retention of the Ceremonial law in general,or in 
aly of its inſtances, but what will more properly be handled under other tithes. 
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The Judicial law of Moſes 1s annul'd, or abroga- 


ted, and retains no obliging power etther 1n 
whole or in part over any Chriſtian Prince , 
(Commonwealth, or Perſon. 


þ Irher the Judicial was wholly civil, 'or it was part of the Religion. TIF i; 

was wholly ſecular and civil, it gocs away with that Commonwealth to 
whom it was given; it it was part of the religion it gocs away with the Tem- 
ple, with the lawgivers authority by ceſſion to the greater, with the pricſt- 
hood , with the Covenant of works. with the revelation and reign of the 
Meſſhas : and though the inſtances of th's law proceeding from the wile(t- 
Lavwpgiver are good guides to Princes and Common. wealths where the ſame 
realons arc applicable in like circumſtances of things and in equal capacities 
of the Subjects, yet it is wholly without obligation. In the Judicts) law 
thett was not puniſhed with death, but with the reſtitution of four-fold ; and 
unle(s the neceſſities of a Republick ſhall inforce it, it were conſonant to the 


 delign of Chriſtian religion, the intereſt of Souls, their value, and pity,rhar 


2, 


a life ſhould not be ſet in ballance over againſt a ſhcep or a cup. In the Judt- 
cial law of Moſes Adultery was puniſhed with death 5 bur ir will nor be pru- 
cent for a Common wealth to write after this Copy unleſs they have as great 
reaſon and the ſame neceſſity, and the ſame effe& be likely to be conſequent; 
it was highly fitting there, where it was ſo neceſſary to preſerve the Genea- 
logies, and where every family had honours and inheritances and expectations 
of 1s own, and one whole tribe expected in cach houſe the revelation of the 
Melhas, and where the crime of Adultery was infinitely more inexcuſable by 
the permiſſion of divorces and Polygamy then ir.can with us. But with us 
ard {o in every Nation, many conſideratioas ought tobe ingredient into 
the conſtitution of a capital Law : but they have their liberty, and are onely 
tied up with the rules and analogies of the Chriſtian law : onely the judicial 
law of Moſes is not to be pretended as an example and rule to us becauſe ir 
came from a Divine pr.nciple ; unleſs every thing elle fit it by which the pro- 
portions were mace in that Common-wealth; for although God made Aprons 
tor Adam and Eve, it would not be a comely faſhion for the Gallants of our 
age and Countries. But concerning this who deli:cs to ſee long and full dif- 
courles, I refer him to Guilielmus Z epperus de legibus Moſaicis, and the Preface 
ot Calvin the Lawyer to his Themis Hebrao- Romana, | 


Bat the thing in general is confe(s'd, and the arguments now alledged 
make it certain : but then why ir ſhould not be ſoin every particular when it 
iS confeſſed ro be ſo inthe General, I doe not underſtand; fince there are 
No exceptions cr reſeryations of any particular in the New law; the law of 
Chriſtianity, But intwo great inſtances rE-is Article hath difficulty z the one 
1S 1, Theapproach of a man to his wife during her uſual terme of fepara- 
r10N., 2, Theotheris concerning the degrees of kinred hindring marrlage ; 
both which being taken expreſs care of in the Judicial law, and yet nothung 
2rall ſaid of them in the laws of Chriſt, are yet ſappos'd to be as obliga- 
cory to Chriſtians now, astothe Jewes of old. Of theſe I ſhall now give 
account 
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becauſe they are of great uſe in che Rue of Conſcience, and with much un- 
quietneſs and noiſe talk'd of, and Conlciences aMlited with prejudices and au- 
thority, with great names and little reaſons. 


Oueſt, 


——_  — 


the great Rule of Conſcience. 


Hether the Judicial law of mutual abſtinence in the dayes of Wo- 
mens ſeparation obliges Chriſtian pairs ? 


Levit. 15. 24. 


The Judicial lay declar'd it to be twice pcenal. Once it onely inferr'd 2 
legal Uncleannels for ſeven days. 
Ic is made Capital to them both z they ſhall be bothcut off from the people, 


But in the 20. Lew, 18 


= 


From hence, Aquinas, Alexander of Ales, Bonaventure, and Scots 1 - 


firme itto bea mortal fin for a husband then to approach to her : Paludins 
and C ajetan deny itz and amongſt the Caſuiſts it is with great difference aflirmd 
or denycd but with very trifling prerences, as if they were to eve laws, and 
not to informe Conlciences upon juſt grounds of reaſon or religion. 


5, 


7 


They who ſuppoſe it tobe unlawful aftirme this law to be ceremoniz! 


judicial 3nd Moral, It is ceremonial becauſe it inferr'd a legal impurity ; Or 


ſeparation for ſeven days. Ir is judicial by its appendant ſentence of death 
anda Capital infliction, It is meral, becauſe it is againſt charity as being hurt: 


ful to thechild in caſe any be begotten by ſuch approaches. The whole cere. 
moniality of it is contefſedly gone ; but the puniſhment of ic in the Judicial 
Jaw being capital they urge it as an argument that it is moral, So that the 
whole weight lies upon this. That which was by the law of God puniſh'd 
with death, . was more then a meer ceremony, and muſt contain in it ſome Na. 
tural obliquity and turpitude. And 1n this caſe we need not to eo far in our 
inquiry afrer it ; for it is becauſe of the great uncharitableneſs, as being a cauſe 


of monſtrous productions, or leproſies and filthy diſeaſes in the children : ang 


as the former of theſe two ſignifies its morality ; fo this does formally con- 


ſtitute it : and this is confirmed by the words annexcd to the prohibition : For . | 
eter 


= 


the nations committed all theſe things, therefore 1 abhorred them : amongſt which 
this inthe queſtion being enumerated, it will follow more then probably, t hat 
ſince this thing was impured to the Heathens who were not under Moſes the Is 
muſt be imputed becauſe it was a violation of the law of Nature, 


To theſe things I anſwer; 


7. Thatthe puniſhment of all ſuch approa- 


\ ches under Moſes laiy with death, was no argument of any Natural turpitude 
and obliquity in the approach. For then circumciſion would be neceſſary by a 
Natural law, becauſe every ſoul that was not circumcis'd was alſo tobe cut off 
trom his people. But if for this reaſon it were onely to be concluded unlawful 
then ſince this reaſon is taken away, and itis by no law of God puniſhable, nor 
yer by any law of man, it follows that now it cannot be called a Mortal or 2 
Great fin, to'which no mortal puniſhment is annexed nor indeed any ar all, 


% 


Y, 


2. But neither was it juſt thus in the law of Moſes. For by the law of 
Moſes it was nothing but a legal impurity, aſeparation from the Temple and 
publike ſ{acritices and ſome ſorts of commerce for ſeven dayes; and thus much 
was alſo impgs'd upon the woman though ſhe was lock'd up and conyers'd with 
no man even tor her Natural accicent : and if by the gravity or levity of a pu- 
niſhment we may make conjectures cf the greatneſs 


ot a fin (of which I hall 
in 
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n the third book give accounts) then it would follow that every ſuch ap- 
proach was nothing but a breach of a jcgal rite or ceremony, fince it was 
pur.ithed onely with a legal ſeparation, which alio was equally upon every 1n- 
n3cent Woman in that period. * Yea, bur beſides this it was made Capita], 
I anſwer , that could not be, if the caſe were the ſame for two punitj}- 
ments are not in laws inflicted upon the ſame offence,cirettly and primarily: and 
therefore Radulphus Flawiacenſis ſuppoſes here to be a dire contradiction in 
the lciter of theſe two laws; and that they are to be reconcil d by ſpir tual figni- 
ficaiions in which onely they are obligatory to us under the Goſpel; but I doe 
nor Ye! y well underſtand what he would have,nor any ground of hisconjecture, 
but am content it is not material, ſince he confeſſes that the very letter ob- 
lig*! the I{raclites which how it 1s poflible,and yertbe contradiory.I ſhall ne- 
ver uncerſtand. * Hugo Cardinals faies thar the firſt of theſe pun:ſhments 
was on him who did it ignorantly z but it was Capital onely to him who did it 
knowingly and voluntarily, Bat this is not probable; for then it would be in 
ce ſo that the man might only contraR a legal impurity ; and the woman be 
{ure to dic for it : 

Enimvero dura lege hic agunt mulieres : 
for although the man could often ſay ti ly, and m'ght always pretend that he 
cid it ignorantly , yer the woman could not: for it is not likely that ſhe 
ſhould wich much probability at any time ſay ſhe did it ignorantly, and fince 
:t cannot be but by arare contingency, it is not likely to be the ſubject marter _ 
of a regular law,and provided for by a daily and perperual proviſion;eſpecially, 
ſince that caſe is already providec tor in other periods, as being ſufhciently 
included under them that by chance touch a woman ſo polluted : and there- 
fore this docs nor reconcile the difficulty : bur fince it muſt be conicſs'd thar 
on the (yoman (ar leaſt ordinarily } both theſe laws muſt have effc&, and ye: 
the woman cannot eaſily and orcinarily be tuppos'd to be ignorant in ſuch a 
Caſe fo 25 tonecd a law (for laws uſe not ro be made for rare contingencies } 
it follows that this c:ſtintion is not ſufficient ro reconcile the difticulty, 
Bur Lyra and Abulenſis have a better , ſaying that the legal impurity was the 
puniſhment onely when the ta was priate : but it ws Capital when it was 
brought before the Judge : and truly for th.s there was great reaſon. For finc: 
the woman alſo was to die, it is not to be ſuppoſed that ſhe would accuſe her 
Husband and condemn hcr ſelf, and fuch chings uſe not to be done publikely ; 
itis therefore to be ſuppoſed that who ever did doe this ſo as to be delated for 
it and convicted muſt doe 11 er ydec uafnparias with the hand of pride, in 
contempt and deſpight of Mejes law ; for which 25 S. Paul witneflcs, a man was 
to are without mercy, * But now from kencel infer, that fince the contempr 
and open deſpight of the law onely was Capital, it was not any natural turpi- 
tude that Ceſery'd that calamity z it was nothing but a legal uncleanneſs, which 
every ch:1d had that did but touch her finger. 


But then for the next argument with which the greateſt noiſe is made, 
and every little Philoſopher can with the ſtrength of ir put laws upon och-rs 
and reſtiaints upon mens freed Conſciences, I anſwer'firſt upon ſuppoſition 
tnat itwere truc and real, yet it does not prove the unlarwtfulnels of ſuch addre(- 
ſes. Forif the man and woman have a right roeach other reſpectively, there is 


;.. Neme. Ce NO injury done by uſing theirown right. Nemo damnum facit, niſi qu 1d facit 
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+ juri%» © qued facere jus non haber, faith the law. 
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| Jus 7 But that is not the preſcmt caic, for the 
married pair uſe but their own rights which God hath indulg'd. And therefo:e 
Paulys the Lawyer from the ſentence of Ladco hath defin'd , that no man can 
be 
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be hindred from diverting the water running through his own grounds, and 
ſpending ir there, thoughic dc apparent that ts Neighbour -recelves detriment 
2 whom that water would have deſcended. I know th's may be altered by Jays 
Cuſtomes and Covenants, but rhere is no eflential injuſtice in ir, if loſs comes 
ro another by my uſing my own right. To which I onely adde this one 
thing, becauſe I am notderermining a Title of lawin open court, but wrt- 
ting Rules of Conlcience : that though every ſuch interception of water, or 
ther uſing of our right ro our Neighbours wrong be not properly 2»ju- 
flice, yer unlels he have juſt cauſe to ule it, it is unlawtul to doe ſo, becauſe 
it is Unchiritable, becaulerhen he does it with a purpoſe to doe his Neigh- 
boar injury. And (o it is inthis caſe; It any man or woman in ſuch 
approaches intend hurt to the child., as hoping the child might nor live, 
or if cither of them defign'd that the child thould by ſuch means become 
hated, or neglectcd in proviſions, and another preferred, then I doubt not 
but to pronounce all ſuch mixtures imptous and abominable : and to this 
ſenſe thoſe words of S. Auſtin in this article are to be expounded : Per (4 6, une 
talem legem in Levitico poſitam non Naturam damnari, ſed concipiende pro- Lov 
lis noxiam prohiberi, The thing it (elf is not Naturally impure ; bur 1t is 
forbidden that hurt (hould be intended or precur'd to the child : for although 
in the inſtance of Pays, above reckon'd the injury is certain, and the perſon 
delinite and known to whom it 1s done, and in the preſent queſtion both the 
event at the worl(t is but uncertain, and the perſon to be injur'd not yet in be- 
ing, and therefore the caſe is much more favourable here then there, yet when 
this caſe does happen, there can be go excuſe for it, becauſe it is the at of an 
evil mind, and an uncharitable Spittt. 


rn 2. Upon ſuppoſition that this allegation were true, yet it follows no: 
that all ſuch approaches were unlawful : as appears in the caſe of a leprouz 
wite with whom that it is lawful to have congrels is ſo cercain that it is told as 
an hero.ck ſtory of Dominicrs Cataluſins a Prince of Lesbos that he did uſu- 
ally converſe with his wife that was a leper, as ſtill knowing it ro be his own 
fleſh, which no man hates : bur if wigh a Leper (whoſe iſſue is as certain to 
be leprous, as in the other cale to be any way diſeaſed) it be lawful, the effe& 
notwithſtanding ; then the argument ought not to infer a prohibition, or con- 
clude it to be unlawful. The fame alſois the caſe of both men and women in. 
all hareditary diſeaſes, and in any diſeaſes which are reſident in any principal 
part with any of which if either of them be infected,it is(if this reaſon be good) 
equally unlawful for them to beget children,or to uſe the remedy which God 
hath given them againſt unclcanne(s, 


TP If it be anſwered that there is difference in the caſe, becauſe the preſent 
queſtion being of ſhort, frequent and periodical ſeparations, the married per- 
ſons may expect Natures leaſure who will in a ſhort time return them to their 
uſual liberties : bur if they have a leproſfie, that goes not off, but abides : 
and therefore either a child muſt be gotten with that danger,or not at all ; and 
{lince it 1s better for a child to be born a leper, or ſubject to leprofie then not 
to beatall; in this caſe there is indeed charity in ſome ſenſe, but no unchari- 
rablenels in any to the child ; and there is a neceſſity alſo on the parents part. 
The fame allo is the ciſe of a conſumption,or any hzreditary diſeaſe: bur in the 
moncthly ſeparations there is no ſuch need; becauſe the abſlinence is but ſhort, 


| __ though a child be not then begotten, he loſes not his being, as in the other 
Caſes, 
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To this Ireply 3 that the difference of calc pretenced js not lufficient, r, 
becaule, a conſumption Or a leprofie are no ſuch incurable Ciſeaſes but thac 
for the preventing of Uncharitableneſs, and ſad effects upon the child, tþc, 
may expect Natures time z and if it be (aid, that there 1s, or may be danger 9: 
fornication in ſo long abſtinence z I anſ{wer,{o there may be 1a the ſhorter, an: 
is certainly to tome perſons; andit the danger be .an excule and can legiti.- 
maze the congreion even where there 1s hazard to have a Cilcaſed child be- 
ootten, in one caſe, then ſoit 1s in the other. For where there is the ſame 
cauſe in the ſame ſuſcipient, there alſo will be the ſame effec : fo thar at leaſt 
thas much will be gotten; thar if there be a nzed, inthe timeof a ſhort ſep2- 
ration, then it is lawful; and if it can upon this account be innocent, ir is 
certain that ir is not naturally criminal, 2. Suppoſe even this affeRion or 
accident abides on the wife, as on the woman in the Goſpel who after twelve 
vears ſufferance was cured hy the touch of our Saviours garment ; then there 
5 the ſame neceſſity as in an abiding leproly, con{umprion, or nereditary Cil- 
eaſe, and yet in the Moſaick law thoſc pe: manent emanations were to be 0b- 
ſerved by abllinence as much as the Nacural and tranſient; DY Which it is cer - 
rainly p:oclaimed to be wholly a legal rite; becauſe if this can abide, and Cu- 
ring its abode an approach be not permitted, although the Jewes were releeved 
by divorces aad Polygamie, and concubinate,and fo might ſuffer the law , yer 
Chriſtiars who are bound to an individual bed, w:ll find 2 necethty, which it 
it were not provid:d for by a Natural permiſſion, tae cate of ſome men would 
be intolerable and oftentimes ſin be unavoidable, and that which by accicenr 
may be lawful andneceſlary, certainly is not eſſentially evil: for 1f ir could, 
then he whois the Author of ſuch neceflity, would alſo neceflarily interre thar 
evil, and ſo be Author of that too, which is impolſhble to be true of GoJ,the 
fountain of Eternal goodneſs. ButlT adde alſo this conſideration ; thateyen 
in the Moſaick law ſuch congreſſions were permitted after child-birth. Fo: 
the legal impurity laſted but ſeven days upon the birch of a Man-child 
[ according to the dayes of the ſeparation for her infirmity ſhall ſhe be Unclean) 
th:t is, tor ſeven days ſhe ſhall have the ſame laiy upon her as in her uſual Peri- 
od, but no longer: forthat which is added { Zevir. 12. 4;]that fbe ſhall then 
continue inthe bloud of her parifying three and thirty dayes; tis not for abſti. 
nence from her husband, but from entring into the Tabernacle, and from rou- 
ching holy things: ſo that the uncleanneſ(s being determin'd five weeks betore 
her puctfication was complete, muſt be in order ro contactor to nothing. 
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But although upon ſuppoſition the allegation were true, yet the reaſon of 
£ concludes not, yea the arguments infinitely the worſe, fince the ſuppoſition 
is falſe, and the Allegaticnis not true. For beſides that the popular hereſies 
of Phyfick and Philolophy are now rarely contured and reprov'd by the wiſe 
Phy ficians of theſe Jater ages, who have improved their faculty as much as a- 
ny of the Schools of learning have done theirs, and the old ſayings of Philo- 
{ophers in this matter are found to be weak,and at the beſt but uncertain ; the 
great experience of the world is an infinite reproof tothem who lay that by 
luch congreſfions leprous or monſtrous childrea are produced : for the 

world would have been long ſince very full of them if ſuch evil effets were 
4+. 1.4. Naturally conſequent to thole meetings. S. Hierome was the firſt who brovgke 
this pretenſion into the Chriſtian Schools ; (ſo far as I can learn ; ) afterwards 

the School-men got it by the end, and the affirmative hath paſs'd ever lince 
.a5c. . V &, almoſt without examination, But the Schoolmen generally affirme (being 
© £7*-** taught to ſpeak ſo by 4qainas) that it is paitly ceremonial, partly moral, and 
TN that 
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that in this oacly it is obligatory, ex aamno quod ſequitur ex prole ; which be- 
cauſe it hath no ground to ſupport 1t mult fall into the common lot of tancics 
and errors when their weaknels is diſcover d. For although thoſe Phylicians 
which ſay that this natural emanation 1s a ««.2zzpars or cleanling, doe beleeve 
chat with the principles of generation there may in ſuch times be ſomerhi 

minus ſalubre intermingled ; yet beſides thatthele are oppos'd by all them who 
ſay it is nothing but a z+rwa; or evacuation ; both the one and the other are 
found to be imperfect, by the newobſeryarions and experiments made by a lear- 
ned Man who finds that neither one or other can be the material part of Na- 
rures ſecret fabrick. But however, whether he ſays true or no, fince things are (0 
infinitely uncertain, and man is made ſecretly and ftathioned 7» ſerrero terre theſe 
uncertain diſputes are but a weak foundation ot a pretence fora moral duty. 


To the laſt objeCtion : "That God abborred the Nation fer ( all thife things” 
and amongſt them this is reckoned; and therefore there was in this ſome Natu- 7}. 
- ral impurity,tor by no other laiy were they bound,and they could not be found 
to be tranſgreſſors againſt any other : I anſwer; that [ all rheſe 1hingsJare to be 
taken Concrete & Confuse, all indiſcriminately in an heap, nor all by ſingular di- 
ſtriburion; as appears (beſides this in queſtion) by the inſtance of marriage in 
certain degrees z which the {crvantsof God did uſe, and yet God delighredin - | 
them ; for 4br4ham married his Fathers daughter, and yer this was reckoned Le :.i- -- 
amoneſt their Catalogues of crimes, and ſo alſo in the caſe of the Brothers | 
wife, whichis there reckon'd, yet we know it was permitted and enioined in 
the caſeof heirelles being childleſs widdows : but when this thing was by God 
inſerted into the Digeſt of their Jaws and made Capital, it happened to be min- 
gled with other prohibitions which were of things againſt the lawsof Nature. 
But to this objection I ſhall ſpeak again in the queſtion of Colin Germans 
num. 36, and 37. of this Rule. 
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The argumentsnow appearing to be invalid, I anſwer to the queſtion 
1. Thatthis abſtinence was a Moſaick law, partly ceremonial, partly judicia}, 
but 11 no degree Moral. 2. That the abrogation of 2/oſes law does in- 
terre the nullifying of this, and hath broken the band in pieces, 2. 
That the band which tyed this law upon the Jewes was fear of death and 
fear ot a legal impurity : which fears being bantſhed , and no new one 
introduc'd by our Lawgiver, we are not under reſtraint : and if we will be 
careful to obſerve all that is commanded us in Chriſts law, it will be work 
enough , though we bind not on mens ſhoulders unneceſſary burdens. 
4. It is 2 part of the ſpirit of bondage to be ſubje& to ordinances ; bur 
God will now be ſerved by a more ſpiritual Religion, and to abſtain as 
in the preſent inſtance and to think it 1s a part of Gods ſervice, is ſu- 
perſtition z it is to worſhip him with an inſtance that he hath not cho- 
{en, or commended : and therefore it is remarkable that when S. Paul 
gave order to married paires, pm >mopsins 2//Arnys, Defraul not one an- , C,. - -* 
other , he onely gives this exception, except zt be by conſent for a time, that | 
ye may give your ſelves to faſting and prayer , and come together az«in,that Sathan 
tempt you not, 2g. Tk awaoiay vuy!, for your want of power and command 
over your defires and neceſſities. Abſtinence in order to ſpecial religion is 
allowed and commended , and that by conſent, and that but for a fudden oc- 
caſion, and that ſo ſhort, that it may not become 2n occaſion of Satans tempra- 
tions: whatſoever is over and beſides this may be upon the account of 179/es, 
but not of Chriſt and Chriſtian:ty. 5, I ſpeak this onely to take off a ſar: 
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Of the Chriſtian Law, Beck 11. 
£m mens Conſciences, laid for the unwary by unskilfu! Maſters of Aſſemblie, 
ſo that all I ay of ir, is, that it may be done lawfully. 6. Bur that which 
does onely recommend it, is, where there 1s neceſſity that it be done. », Ic 
'5 ſufficient though the neceſſity be not abſolute, it it be onely ordinary 
and probable: for if this were not ſo, inſtead of allaying ſtormes and 
appealing Scruples and breaking Snares, they would be increaſed and mul- 
uolicd: tor it will be 4 hard thing in moſt caſes of char Nature to ſay that the 
neceſſity 'S abſolute. $. But fince there is in ſuch congreſſions a Natural ab- 
horrency amongſt moſt perſons, and a Natural impurity ; if that which invites 
co ir, be not at leſt a probable neceſſity, it-muſt be a great undecency and vio- 
lence of a wanton Spirit, 9. It muſt alwates be without (ſcandal and reproach. 
For even among the Jews it was onely a legal impurity it done withour ſcan- 
cal, bur if with contumacy and owning of it, it came to outtace the 
modeſty and authority of the law, then it became deadly : and lo it may 
now if that which is not of good report , be done and offered to the re- 
port of all them which can condemne the tolly and impurity, but canno: 
judge of the neceſlity or the cauſe ; and the fact by becoming icandalous is 
criminal, as much as when it is done without a probable neceſſity, and onely 
upon luſttul conſideration. 


Some in their anſwers to this inquiry, makea diſtintion of the perſons; 
affirming it in this caſe ro be unlawful to ask, but lawful ro pay a duty 
it it be demanded. Bur if it be Naturally unlawful it is then inexculſa- 
ble in both ; For neither muſt the one tempt to an unlawful aR, nor the 
other conſent to it: and there can be no obligation to* pay that debr 
which no man can lawfully demand. Neither of them hath a right a- 
gainſt Gods law and therefore the caſe is equal in them both. Heor (he 
that complics does actually promote the ſin, as well as the other that invites 
and theretore in Moſes law they were equally criminal and puniſhed with 
death. * Burif it be not Naturally unlawful (as it appeats it is not) then it 
may as well be demanded, as ycelded to; when there is a probable neceſ- 
lity ; but concerning thar, the paſhve party is to belecye the other; tor if 
it be known to be otherwiſe, he or ſhe that conſents, does conſent ro an a& 
which is made unlawful by evil circumſtances. 


) ; ” - . LY . - 
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But the next inquiry concerning an inſtance in the Judicial law is 
yet of greater concernment ; For all thoſe degrees, in which Moſes law 
hath forbidden marriages, are {uppoſed by very many now adayes that they 
are {t:l] ro be obſerved withthe ſame diſtance and ſacrednels, attirming becaule 
it was a lai of God with the appendage of ſevere penalties to the tranſgreſlors 
it does ſtill oblige us Chriſtians. This queſtion was ſtrangely toſs'd up and 
down upon the occaſion of Henry the cighth's divorce from Queen Katherine 
the reli& of his brother Prince Arthur; and according as the intereſt of 
Princes uſes todoe, it very much imployed and divided rhe pens of learned 
men; who upon that occaſion gave too great teſtimony with how great 
weakneſſes men that have a Baſſe doe determine queltions, and with 
how great a force a King that is rich and powerful can make his own deter- 
m:na:10ns. For though Chriſtendome was then much divided,yet before then 
there was almoſt a gereral conſent upon this propoſition,that the Lev.tical de- 
grecs doe not by any luv of God b n4 Chriſtians to their obſcrvation, I know 

but 
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but of one Schoolman that diſſents; I mean Paludanws ; or it there beany 
more I am ſure they are but very few, 
Vel duo vel Nemb. ———— 


butthe other opinion | 
Defendit numerus, juntteq, Umbone Phalanges, 


<. 


But abſtracting from all intereſts, and relative conſiderations, I ſhall give as 
full accounts of this as I can, becaule the queſtions of degrees and the mat- 
rers and caſes of inceſt are not ſo perfely ſtated as the greatneſs of the mar- 
ter and the neceſſities of the world require ; and belides this, it is at this day 
a great queſtion amongſt all men, Whether Brithers and Siſters children, or 
Coſen Germans may #awfully marry * which queſtion ſuppoſes that not onely 
the Levitical degrees are ſtill thougnt obligatory, but even all thoſe other 
+ degrees which by a parity of reaſon can be reduc'd to thoſe meaſures. 1 
ſhall therefore givean account of the ſentence of all laivs in this great que- | 
ſtion, which can be ſappos'd to oblige us. : 


Of Parents and Children. 


8. Concerning this, I ſuppoſe it to be evident that Nature hath been as ſrce 

in her liberties, as in her gitts,, open-handed cnough to all ; ſave onely that 

ſhe hath forbidden Parents and children, Higher and lower in the direct line 

for cyer to marry. Juſt as Rivers cannot return to their fountains, nor Even- 

ings back again to their own mornings from whence they ſer out, nor yeſter- 

day be recalled and begin again to morrow. The Courſe and order of Nature 

is againſt it ; and for a child to marry the parent is tor today to marry yeſter- 

day, a going back in Nature, | 
———ilum, illam ſacris adhibete nefaſtis SE, 
————u ſemet in ortus Ma ng 
Vertit, & indigne reeerit ſua pignora Mairl, | 
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19; To which may be added this other ſufficient Natural reaſon. That if 
a Son marries his Mother,ſhe whois in Authority greater by right of geniture, 
becomes minor in Matrimonioleſs upon the ſame material account upon which 
ſhe became greater; and the duty and reverence of a Mother cannot be paid 
to her by him who is her Husband : which I find well intimated by Pheara 
to Hippolitus, 

Matris ſuperbum eſt Nomen, & potens nimis. 
It s acontradiCtion of righ:s that the ſame perſon ſhould be the ſuperior Mo- 
ther, and the inferior wife : whith hath alſo ſome proportion beriween a Father 
and a Daughter, as being undecent that ſhe from him ſhould claim the rights 
of a wite, to whom ſhe owes the duty of a Father, 


27. Beſides theſe, there is a Natural abhorrency of ſuch mixtures: Contra 
puaorems eſſe ſaid Paulus the Lawyer; it is againſt Natural modeſty : which was 
rarely verified in the tryal which the Emperor Claudivs made (wittily and ju- 
dictouſly, like that of Solomon upon the two harlots) upon a wicked woman 
who called him (who indeed was her ſon) a ſtranger, a begger, the ſon of ano- 
ther woman,and ſuppoſititious, that ſo ſhe might defeat him of his Fathers in- 
heritance. The Emperor eſpying her Malice, and ſi uſpeRing her machinati- 
On found out this tryal: Tf he be nor your ſon, yet becauſe he is youhg and 
handſome, rich and pofleſs'd of the inheritance, the title of which you would 
ſnatch from him, you ſhall marry him, _ ſo poſſeſs him and the inheritance 
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Book 11. 
roo. She though ceſperately baſe, refus'd that offcr, and though ſhe was un- 


naturally malicious,yet would not be unnaturally inceſt ous; and chole to ſu{- 
{-c the hame of diſcovery rather then the horrors of {uch a mixture. 
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But all this was not ſufficient to make it to become a Natural law, with- 

" out the authority of God intervening. This made it to bc excellently rez- 

ſonable to be eſtabliſhed into a law, and therefore God did fo, and declar'd 

+ and did not truſt mans reaſon alone with the conduct of it : but then it be- 

came an Eternal law when God made it (0: and that was at the very firſt 

Gen, :.24+ bringing of a wife to Adam. For this cauſe ſhall a man leave his father and 

his Mother , (ſaid God by his ſcrvant Aoſes declaring to us what God then 

made to be a law) and ſhall cleave unto hs wife, and they ſhall be one fleſh. This 

could not on both ſides concerne Adam, who had no Natural Father and Mo: 

cher, and therefore was a law given. to all that ſhould be born from him; when 

they took a wife or husband reſpectively, they muſt forſake Father and Mo- 

ther, for betwcen them and their children there could be no ſuch intercourſe 

intervening : and fo the Jewes particularly Rabbi Selemohexpounds the place, 

and it was neceſſary this ſhould then be declared, for as yet the marriage ot 

Brother and Siſter was not forbidden faith the Gemara Sanhedrin; and in obe- 

dience to this becauſe Adam had no other, he laid afide the love of Earth and 

Rain, of which he was produc'd, faid Iſaac Abravanel : and by this, they uſu: 

ally reconcile the ſeeming difference beriyeen theſe words and the fifth com. 

maridement. A man ſhall leave his Father and Mother : and yer, he muſt 

honour his Father and Mother : he muſt never leave to honour them ; bur 

when he intends to marry , he muſt forſake all thoughts of con'raRing with 

either of them. Now the Mother and the wile being the oppoſite termes in 

the progreſhon, he muſt leave one, and adhere or be united ro the other, ir 

muſt needs be that derelition or forſaking, or going from the Mother, nor 

relating to Howour but to the Marriage , means that the child muſt abſtain 

and depart from all rhoughts of ſuch conjunaion. A mother is not leſs 

to be loy'd, leſs tobe honout'd after marriage then before; and therefare 

in no ſenſe relating to this is ſhe to be forſaken, therefore it muſt be in 

Math, 19.5, the other: and this, our Bleſſed Saviour recorded alſo in his law, where 

whatſoever is not ſufficiently found, cannot pretend to be a lay of Na- 
eurez 25 Ihave already prov'd. 
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22, And now this being eſtabliſhed and recorded as a laiy of Nature in that 
way onely that is competent, the diſagreeing ſentences of ſome men, and the 
contrary practices of Nations is no argument againſt it, Indeed I aid in the 
firſt Chapter,thet the conſent of Nations is not ſufficient to eſtabliſh a Natural 

law; for God onely makes the ſantion, but when he hath made it and declar'd 

it, the diſagreeing praRtices of great portions of the world cannot annul the 
eſtabliſhment, Iris not ſufficient toprove it to be a Natural laiy becauſe wiſe 

people conſent toitz butif God have made it ſo, it is a Natural law though 

halt the world diffents : and therefore we are not in this affair to be moy'd at 

all, if wiſe men ſhould in any age affirme the marriages of Sons and Mothers 

to be lawful. * So Diogenes and Chryſzppus affirm'd upon a ridiculous conceit 
thatCocks and Hens did not abhor it. Againſt which impertinent argument, 

13:6. aninal. although it were ſufficient to oppoſe the Narrative which Ariſtotle makes of a 
MI. Nat bis, Camel, and the Scythian horſe who brake his own neck out of deteſtation of 


P his own a to which he was couſen'd by his keeper; for 
h —_—_ oe” Fere quoque ipſe Veners evitant nefas 


Generiſg, leges inſcins ſervat pudor, yet 
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yer it is better ro ſet Gown this reaſonable propoſi.ion ; That a thing is againſt 

the law of Nature when (being forbidden by God) it is unnatural to Mer, 

thongh ir were not againſt the Nture of Beſts, But as the authority ot 

theſe Men is incon(iderable and their argument trifling, fo alſo the Ciſagrecing 

practice of ſome Nations in this particular is wholly to be deſpiled. 

Gentes tamen eſſe feruntur, 1 $6. 

In quibus & nato Genetrix, & nata Parent! 
FLLTHTE emo 

The Aſſyrians, the Medes and Perſians, eſpecially the moſt honour 4 Pertons 

amoneſt ther, their Kings and their Magt did uſe it frequently, 

Nam Magus 0x matre C Gnato naſcatur oportet, 


_ 


Bur the Original and cauſe of this horrible and unnatural cuſtome we 
can ſo reduce to its firſt principle that there can remain no ſuſpicion but that 
they did prevaricate the law of Nature. Fer whea Nimrod had married his 
Mother Semiramrs, and preſently introduc'd the Worſhip of Fize, making 
that to be the Allyrians and Perfians God, he was gratified by the Nevil. For 
(as Sardres Batricides the Patriarch of Alex andria reports) the Devil out of the 
fire ſpake to his fir(t Prieſt that none ſhonld officiate in his rites,unleſs he would 
firſt lie with his Mother, his Siſter, and his daughter. And Sham the Prieſt 
(for that was the name of the Beaſt) did ſo, and fo together with his Prince 
became an Authenrick preſident to all generations of degenerous brutes : 
and was imitated by all that Empire. 
ToteToy mey my Capſeaegy Wu © | Fur in 
[1ampre Sunales, mus Te pnler pay ylay. 
Kai mwy d\ vv UEeipyy rop On _ 
But what Xenophon ſaid of the Perſians is alſo true of all the Nations togc- 
ther, who were debauched by their laws and accurſed cuſtomes ; Non ev minxs 
j# eſſe quia 4 Per ſis contemnebatur, Itis ſtill the law of Nature though pre- 
varicated by the Perſians and their ſubjets and friends. For when any 
thing appears to be ſo mais mAgigois, x &N&Pegpus, * peu Quay 8209, TO Michael Ephe, 
moſt and to rhe uncorrupted Nations and to them who live according to Na- in viſt. 52:z. 
tural reaſon it isa great preſumption it is indeed a Natural law z and is ſo final. *"N<omacb, 
ly it a command of God hath interven'd in that inſtance : for by the Divine 
2ppointment it is made 4 law, and by the matter,order and uſe ot it,it is Natu- 
ral, Butfor the reſt to whom thele things ſcem'd otherwiſe then God and 
Nature did decree : they were abuſed by none but by their own luſts; they 
were as a puniſhment of their vileſt ſins given over «s Ta &mwias, to un- 
natural, to diſhonourable, and unreaſonable deſire, 
Car fas implere Parentem 
Quid rear eſe nefas ? 
But this was the product of their zdolatry and ſome other baſeneſſes : of 
the firſt S, Paxl is witnels, that as a conſequent of their forſaking the true God Rom, 1.21.8. 
they were given over to Unnatural Iuſts ; and Lacan obſerves the latter of 


the Parthians, 


epulss veſana meroque 
Regia, non wllos exceptos legibus hoyret 
COncubits——— a 
Now what is the effe& of ſuperinduc'd crimes and follies is moſt contrary to 
Nature, and it were unnatural to ſuſpe& that ſhe had not made ſufficient pro- Vide Tir. l. 
viſions in this prime caſe, upon pretence, becauſe ſome unnatural perſons?<939%>.973, 


have ſpoil'd and defac'd or neglected her laws. One thing by the by I ſhall 
inſert : 


— — 
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inſert, 1 find Socrates noted by ſome that he ſaid there is in the marriage.of 


yet for other caules he abhorr'd ir:accounting it to be a law eſtabliſhed by God 


Xcnoph. |. ;. and Nature pine 9/925a5 mum, OC. That Parents and children ſhould abhor 

wie ſuch marriages. For God and all the world, Heaven and earth doe fo: inſo- 
much that a Roman Philoſopher was in his dream warned not to bury the 
corps of a Pcrſ1an who had married his Mother. | 

Mn Szns avy a Ixmor, ea 1/014 wwpHE erect ay, 
| In amo pre pre es «Ital ares. 
Aga. bilt, :, The Earth whois the common Mother of all, will not receive into her womb 
| him that defil'd the Womb of his Mother : and the ſtory lays,that the ground 

ſpued out the corps of ſuch a one that had been buried : And Yireil afhrines 
that in hell therc are torments prepar'd for him | 

Lib. 6. Quithalamum invaſit Nate, vetitoſque Hymen0s. 


who pollutes his Daughters bed, and defiles himfclf with ſuch forbidden Ex- 


tertainments. | 
Of Brothers and Siſters, 


24, 2. But though Nature forbids this, yet the other reJations are forbidden 

upon other accounts. Nothing elſe is againſt the prime laws of Nature, bur 
a conjunCtion in the right aſcending and deſcending line. The marriage of 

Brothers and Siſters was at firſt neceſlary ; and ſo the world was peopled: all 

the world arc ſons and daughters deſcending from the firſt marriages of Brother 

and Siſter, But concerning this that I may ſpeak clearly, let it be obſerved 

that although the world does generally condemn all ſuch and the like Marria- 

ges under the title of 7nceſtuous, yet that is not properly expreſled, and leaves 

us to ſeck for the juſt grounds of reproof to many ſorts of unlawful marriages, 

and ſome others are condemn'd by too great a cenſure, The word 7xceſt is 

not a Scripture word , but wholly Heathen ; and fignfied amongſt them all 

unchaſt and forbidden marriages, ſuch which were not hallowed by law and 

honour; an inauſpicious conjunction ſine ceſto Veneris,in which their Goddeſs 

of Love was not Prefident ; marriages made without her girdle, and ſo 7. 

girt, Unbleſsd. This word being taken into the civil law got a ſtgnification to 

be appropriate toit; for there were three degrees of unlawful marriages. 

Damnate, Inceſi#, and Nefarie. Damnate nuptie are ſuch which the law for- 

bids upon Political confiderations ; ſuch as are between the Tutour or Guar. 

dian and the Orphan or Pupil, between a Scryant and his Miſtreſs, betiveen a 

Freed- man and his Patroneſs, and ſuch was in the law of Moſes between the 

High prieſt and a Widow ; and in Chriſtianity between a Prieſt and a Harlor, 

and between any man and her whom he defil'd by Adultery while her firſt hu(- 

band was alive, all Marriages with Virgins profeſſed and vowed. There is 

in theſe ſo much unreaſonableneſs of being permitted, that by the layy they 

ſtood condemned, and had legal puniſhments and notes of intamy proportio- 

C.lexilla.$. Nable. * Inceſt annpite are defin'd in the law to be cortio conſanguineorum 
— .: vel affinium z the conjunRtion of Kinred or Allyes,meaning, in thoſe inſtances 
;nceſt, in prin, Which are by law forbidden : and theſc are forbidden upon differing conſidera- 
2. de acuic, t1Ons from the former, viz. for their neerneſs of bloud and relation which the 
laws would have diſſeminated more or leſs: for their approach to unnatural 
marriages, for outward guards tothe laws of Nature, for publike honeſty, 

and compliance with the cuſtomes of their Neighbours, of the ſame intereſt 

or the ſame religion, or for neceſſary entercourſe, But becauſe unskilfyl - 

ons 
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ſons or unwary have called Unnatural mixtures by the name of #ncej? nos, 25 

inceſtuous Lo, and the inceſtuous Corinthian, thererefore whatever any law 

calls 1nceſt, they think they have reaſon to condemn equally to thoſe abumnina- 

ble coni\unRions, But neither ought znceſt to be conderwn'd with a hatred equal 

to what is due to theſe; neither ovght theſc to be called z7ceſt + for in true Teox:. in an 

ſpeaking theſc are not 1nceſie nuptie, but Nefarie, and Nature contrari.e, WIC ws = 2 

ked or abominable, and contrary to Nature : for although the law ſorcet:mes RE ates 3 

calls choſe mixtures which are between K'nred by the title of Nefarze, or lin- 

pious, yet it is to be underſtood onely of that Kined which is by the law of ..;.;.. 

God and Nauureforbidden to marry : ſo ihe Gloſſe in authentic. de inceſt. nupt. 

affirmes, ſo Archidiaconw, Fohannes Andrens, Covarruvias and the beſt Lay- 

yers: and the word is derived from the uſage of ir in the beſt Authors : Fer.s 

quoque ipſe veneris exttant Nefas 5; The conjunction of Patents and children 

15 nefas vencrs, and the marriages nefarious. Now of ths deep tinture none 

are, excepting marriages in the right aſcending and deſcend.ng line, The 
marriages of Brothers and Siſters 1s inceſtgons, and the worſt degree of it: 
and (o torbidden by the laws of all civil Nations ; but therefore they are un- 
lawful onely becaule torbidden by poſtiive laws; but becaule the prohib tion 
is nor atall inthe laws of Cliiſt, theretore it cannot be acccunted againſt the 
prime law of Nature, of which that is a per fect Syſteme. Nor thar itcan in 
any caſe of prelent concernment orpofſibility become lawful,or for any reaſon 

| bediſpenied withall by any power of man, for it 1s next toan unnatural mix- 
rureit hath in it ſomething of contuſton; and blending the very firſt partings 
of Nature, it is'of infinite vile report, :ntolerably ſeandalous, and univerſally 
forbidden. But though this be enough, yer this is all : 


- C. cum lecund. 
by a9: 4 


25; Michael of Epheſus * (aies thit at the firſt theſe mariiages were indifferent, 
but made unliwful by a ſuperin{uc'd prohibirion. Andeindeed if they had 
been unnatural, they could not have been neceſſary. For it ;s not imaginable 
that God who could with the ſame facility have created a thoulin.i men and as 
many women, as one, would have built up mankind by that which 1s contra- 
ry to Humane Nature: and therefore we find that among the wiſeſt N.r ons 
ſome whom they eſteemed their braveſt men did this. Cimon the fon of M1. 
:iades m irried hi, Siſter Elpinice, non mags amore quam patrio more duttus, laid 

. + £milins Probus, not onely led. by love but by his Countries cultome. So 
Archetols the (on of the brave T hemiſtocles married his ſiſter Mnaſiptolema. 
Alexand:r the (on of Pyrrhus King of Epirus married his fiſter 0/ympias, M4- 
thridates reariied his ſiſter Laodtce, Artemiſia was fifer and wife to Manſolus 

King of Caria, fo was Sophroſyza to Piopyfins of Syracuſe, Ewydice to Piole- 

meus Philopater, Cleopatra to Ptolemeus Fhyſcen, Arſinoe to Ptolemens Philadel- 

phus whom when Sotades had reprov'd upon that account ſaying, 5 as 99ilus 
TpulgAizy a 43g wer, heimprifon'd him. But I need not bring parti- 

cular inſtances of Egypcians: for Dioderss Siculus affirmes that they all elteem'd 
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t lawful, and Dion Pruſeecrſis ſaies that all the Batbarians did fo, Vide Lycizn, 

| l. de {act i&cis, 
26, Bur a!l the Greeks did fo too, having learnt it from their firſt Princes, 
whom atter ages had turn'd into Gods, 

——D1n nempe ſuas habuere ſorores DS -* "wil. 

Ut Saturnus Opim |unttam ſibi ſanguine, junxit Alexan. 1. x, c, 

Oceanus Tethyn, Junonem Rettor Clympi. 2.6: EIN 
ICrUCH 


Though I ſuppoſe that this is but a fabulous narrative in imitatioa of the ſtory 
of Cainand Abcl, zs appears by their tale of 7pitcr and Prometheus ; which 1s 
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EO qvellnored by the obſervator upon te Mythologies of Natalis Comes under 
the title of Frpiter. Bur that which moves me more then all this is the anſxer 
which Th amar gavetoher Brother Amnon : Now therefore ſpeak unto the Kine, 
{or ſurely he will not withhold me from thee, and yet ſhe was his Fathers daughrer, 
his {tifier by the Paternal line : and Abraham told the King of Gerar concerning 
Sarah his wite 3 and yet indeed ſhe is my Siſter, the 15 the daughter of my 
Father but not the daughter of my Mother, that is, the daughter of Terah 
25 was generally (uppos d, of which I ſhall yer give further accounts, * Now 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that either Abraham betore or David after the law 
would have done or permitted any thing againſt the law of Nature: and if ir 
was ag.inſt a poſitive law, as it hapned in the calc of Ammon and Davrd, the 
marriage might be v hd though forbidden. and the perſons be excutied 
upon ſome other account, whichis not proper here cobe coafidered. 


But I again renew what I ſaid before, th's d ſconrſe is not intended fo 
much as ſecretly to imply that it can now at ail be or be made lawful, or is at 
any hand tobe indur2d. For the marriage of Brother and fiſter is againſt a 
ſecondary law of Nature ; thats, it ſtands next to the Natural prohibition 
and is againſt a Natural reaſon, though not againſt a prime Natural law. 
Every reaſon 1ndeed 1s not a ſufficient indication of a law, nor a Natural rea- 
ſon of a Natural law z but when the reaſon is eflential to Nature or conlign'd 
by God, chenitis : andasa reaſon approaches neerer to this, ſorhe aRion is 
moreot leſs Natural or Unnatural : and this is the caſe of Brother and S.ſter, 
Yor the reverence which is due to Parents hath its place here alſo propter recen- 
tem admodum parentum inlibers imaginem; and therefore it is with greater rea- 
ſon forbidden: and if it were not, the whole world might be filled with early 
adulteries. For the Dearnefles of Brother and Siſter, their cohabitation. their 
I:keneſs of Nature and manners, it they were not made holy and ſeparate by a 
law would eafily change into Marital loves, but their age and choice would be 
prevented by tl:eir 100 early careſſes : and then fince many Brothers might 
have the ſame kindneſs ro one Siſter, or might haye but one amongſt them all, 
the miſchiet would be horrible and infinite. 

\leram, |, © Dulcta fraterno ſub nomine furta tegemus : 
Eſt mihi libert as tecum ſecreta laquendi : 

Et damus amplexus, & |ungimus oſcula coram. 
Quantum eſt quod deſit * 


A 
_ . 
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T'Y For theſc and other accounts, which God beſt knew, he was pleas'd to 
torbid the Marriage of Brothers and Siſters : Th:s law the Jewes ſay, God 
gave to Adam un:ier the title De-10nrevelanda turpitudine; but yer fo, that it 
was not to be of force till Mankind were multiplied : but then it took place 
as men did pleaſe. Bur this they ſay upon whar ground they pleaſe ; for it is 
highly \mprobable that the law of Narure ſhould be allowed years of proba- 
ton, or that it ſhould be a prime law of Nature, which the Nature of things 
and the conſtitution of the world did make neceſſary to be broken. But becau'e 
God did afterwards make it into a law. and there is now very great reaſon that 
it thould be a Jaw, and the reaſon is Natural, and will be perpetual, and all 
Chr:ftian Nations, and all that have any form'd rehigion have agreed to prohi- 
bite ſuch marriages; He that ſhall doe ſo unreaſonably, and as rhings now 
ſtand, unnaturally and fo fooliſhly as either to doe it, or teachir, muſt be of 
no religion, and of no people, and of no reaton, and of no modeſty. 
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Of Mothers mn law, and their Hdusbands Children, 


That the marriage of theſe is not againſt the lay of Nature S. Ar//;z 
docs expreſsly affirme in his queſtions upon Leviticus; faying thatthere is for- (2:41 - 
bidden the diſcovering his Fathers nakedneſs; bur this is not to be underſtood 
of the Father while he is alive, for that is forbidden in the prohibition of Adul- 
rery ; Sed ibi prohibetur Matrimonium contrahi cum illts quas ſecluſa lege lice; 
Y xores ducere; marriage is there forbidden to be made with them with whom 
otherwiſe it were lawful to contract : Burt for this there can be no no reaſor2- 
ble and fair pretence. For a Motherin law and a Mother are all one in the eſti- 
mation of ali the laws of the world,and therefore were alike in the prohibition : 
and the contrary was never done but by them who had no pretencetor ir, bur 
quod libet lycct; whatſoever a man hath a mind to doe that he may doe : for this 
was the argument which Pheara courts Hippolytus withall. 

Nec quia privieno Viaear coitura novercs 

Terruerint animos n0mina Vana tos, 
Iſt a vetus pictas £vo moritnra ſutnro 
Ruſtica Saturno reznatenente fait. 

Jupiter eſſe pium ſtatuit quodcunque juvaret ; 

. Et fas omne facit fratre marita ſoror. 
The impiety of their Gods ſeemed to betheir warrant, and their pleaſure was 
all theit reaſon, their appetite was their argument. Butthis we find ſufficiently 
condemned by S. Paul, it is a fornication which is not jo much as named amongſt 
the Gentiles, that one ſhould have his Fathers wife. Cajetan ſuppoſes that this 
Corinthiandid lie with her while his Father was alive z becauſe the Apoſtle 
calls her not the widow, but the wife of his Father. I am of his opinion, 
but not for that reaſon; becauſe that expreſſion he uſes not ſo much to de- 
{cribe the perſon as to aggrayate the crime : but that it was in his Fathgrs life 
time I am induc'd to belceve by the word mprda, fornication, which though it 
be often uſed for adyltery, yet I find it not us'd tor nuptie nefarie, or that which 
15 uſually called 7xceſf. But however, that which S. Pagl notes here and (© 
highly abominates is not the adultery, but the impiety of ir; not that it was 
a wite, but his Fathers wife; and therefore although cyen ſo it were a high 
crime and of a deep tinRure, yet the unnaturalneſs and the {candal of it 5. 
Paul here condemnes : It was the ſame that Atiochus did to Stratonice the wite 
of his father Seleucus,and that which Rexbexdid to the Concubine of his/Father 
Jacob; a thing ſo hateful to all Nature that the very naming of ir is a con- 
demnation; and therefore 1s all one with the prime Natural law of prohibition 
of the conjunRtion of Parents and Children: tor ſhe that is one fleſh with my 
Father, is as neer to me as my Father, and thats asnecr as my own Mother ; 
as neer I mean in eſtimation of the law,though not in the accounts of Nature. 
and therefore though it be a crime of a leſs turpitude, yet it is equally forbid- 
den and is again(t the lay of Nature, not direly,but by interpretation. 


Of Uncles and Nieces. 


}>> Nowit theneereſt of kin in the collateral line were not forbidden by 

a law of Nature, much leſs are they primely unlawful that are further oft, 
The Aſcending and Deſcending line cannot marry,but are forbidden by God 
in the law of Nature : So Mothers in law and their Husbands children : And 
Brothers and Sifters are by the laws of all the world and for very great reaſon 


forbidden, bur not by the law of Nature, Bur for all other degrees of Kinred 
i” 
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+ ic unlawful for them to marry interchangeably when and where they are for- 
b:dcen by a politive law, but not elle: and therefore the marriages of Uncles 
1nd Neeces, or Aunts and Nephews become unlawful as the laws of our 
{uperiors ſupervening make it ſo, but was not ſo from the beginning, and is 
not to by any law of Chriſt. 


In the Civil law of the Romans it was lawful for the Uncle to marry the 
Bro:hers daiighrer, and this continued by the ſpace of 250 years from the 
dayes of Claudius to the reign of Conſtantine or thereabouts : and though this 
bc2:2n among the Romanes upon the occaſion of Claudius his marrying Agrip- 
{+4 Awe, pp, yer himlelt affirmes (as Tacitus makes him to ſpeak) Nowa nobss in Fra- 
| 'rum filtas conjugia, [cd alis Gentibus ſolennia, nec lege ulla prohibita, Indeed 
t isnciy to us but to other Nations uſual and lawful : and the newnels of it 
(card Domitian (othat he rectus ditsz and not many did pradtife it; onely I 
tnd thata poor oblcure Libertine T. Allearus Severus did it, as Swetonins 
obſerves: but it was made lawful by the Civil law, and allowed in the 
rules of 1{/piay ; and when Nerva had repeal d the law, Heraclins reduc'd it 
again and gave the ſame permiſſions, 


2. But that which moves me more is that it was the practice of the 
Jews, the family of Abraham, and the Councel of the wile men to doe fo, as 
Ben Maimos the tamous Jew reports. 14 monttis ſapientum habetur ut in ux0- 
r02m aucat quis ante ali.zs, neptem ex ſorore, ſeu ex fratre neptem, juxta id quod 
aicitur, a carne tha ne te abſcondas : And Foſephus does ſuppoſe that when 
Avraham ſaid of Sarah, ſhe is my Siſter rhe daughter of my Father, the truth 
'S, ſhe was his Fathers Grandchild, that is, the Daughter of Abrahams brother : 
tor unleſs it had been a known thing in that Nation that Abraham's family 
would'nor haye married their German Siſters, it could have been no ſecurity 
to Abraham to pretend her to be ſo : for the migh: be his wife and his ſiſter too, 
unleſs ſuch marriages had been unlawful and rejeted. But then when Abra- 
ham «3s reprov'd tor his lie, he help'd the matter out with a device ; ſhe was 
ti;s Fathers daughter, thatis, by the uſual idiome of that family, the child of 

«Ce 195; 1125 Pather deſcending by his brother : and this was S. Auſtin's opinion, Nam 

© IG Qui maxime propingut erant ſolebant fratres & ſorores appellari , and Cicero calls 

. 12.8, | his Coſen Lucivs, Brother, ſo Lot is called Abrahams Brother, though he was 

but the fon of his Brother Haray, juſt as neer as his wife Sarah was to him, 

whom for the like reaſon he called Siſter, Burt of this I ſhall yer give a farther 
account. But whether Foſephus (aid true or no, Abraham (aid true, thats cer- 
tain ; cither ſhe was his half Siſter or his Brothers daughter z either of which 
is forbidden in Leviticus and this ſufficiently declares that they haye their un- 
lawfulncſs from a poſitive law, not from any law of Nature, 


C23 


 Tfit were needful to inſtance in any other great examples of ſuch mar- 
ages, it were very eaſte to docit, Amram the Father of Moſes married his 

Aunt as ſome ſuppoſe, Diomedes and 1phidamas among the Greeks married 
their Mothers Siſters, and Alcinors took to wife Arete his Brothers daugh- 
ter. Andromede was promiſed to her Uncle Phineus. One of the Herods 
married his Brothers daughter, and yet was not (fo fas as we find) reproved 
tor it; and he gave his own daughter to his Brother Pherotas z and ſome 
{\ppole this to be the caſe of 0thniel in the dayes, and under the condutt of 
<.1-, Foſbuah, For the words in the ſtory are theſe, [ And 0rhniel the ſon of Ke- 
245, the Brother of Caleb took it : and he gave him Achjah his an? to 
| wie :} 
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wite : bur of this I ſhall give a particular account : tor this being acainſt the 
I w of Moſes by which they were bound, was not to be ſuppoſed eafily to have 
been done by {o piuusperſons: but all that I contend for,is,that it was not un- 
lawful before the law of Moſes : againſt theſe marriages there was no 9pres [uri - 
p:um in cordibus, no law of Nature, bur they became unlawful upon another ac- 
count, and theretore it was unlawtul'to them onely to whom that acccunt was 


to be reckon'd. 


Of the marriage of Coſen Germans. 


FY From the premuſcs 1t will abundantly follow, that no perſon ought to be 
affrighted with the pretences of any fierce and miſperſwaded perſon that the 
marriage of Coſen Germans 1s againſt the law of Nature: and in this caſe a 
man need leaſt of all to fear ; for the law of Nature isa known and evident 
thing. it is notorious and telt, and if any man ſhall need to be told what is a- 
oainſt Natural reaſon which is the matter out of which all Natural laws are 
tram'd,he may as well have need to be reminded when he is hungry or thirſty. 
For although ſome perſons have got a trick to ſcare their Proſclytes from a 
practiſe to which they have no mind, by telling them it is againſt the lay ot 
Nature, when they can prove it upon no other account to be unlawful, ſo ma- 
king the law of Nature to be a ſanQuary of ignorance and an artifice to ſerve 
their end, juſt as the prerence of occult qualities 1s in natural Philoſophy ; yer 
concerning the law of Nature, it being imprinted in our hearts, explicated by 
Chriſtianity, relying upon plain, prime, Natural reaſon, a man may as much 
need to be told when himſelt does a thing againſt his own will, as when he does 
againſt his own reaſon and his own Nature. Onely it is certain that when edu- 
cation and our Countrey Cuſtomes have from the beginning poſſeſſed our un- 
derſtandings and our practices, ſo that we never ſaw any other uſage of things 
or heard talk of any other, it looksaSif it came from Nature and were ſome- 
thing of her eſtabliſhment : So S. Paul to the Corinthians, does wot eves Na- 
tare her ſelf teach that.it is a ſhame for a man to wear long hair ? That is, evenin 
Nature there is the ſ1gnification of ſome difference in chat matter, which cu- 
ſtome hath eſt 1bliſhed into a law : but in ltuch caſes as theſe, a wiſe man can 
ea(ilydiſtinguich words from things,and appearances from firmeſtabliſhments, 
Bur thar the law of Nature hath nothing ro doe in the marriage of Coſen 
Germans, ſave onely that ſhe hath lefr them to their liberty, appears from all 
the premiſcs, which in this inſtance as being farther remoy'd muſt needs con- 


cludeſtronger then in their own. 


35 Buttheninthenext place if the inquiry be made what it is in the judicial 
law of Moſes, which is the main of our preſent inquiry ; ſuppoſing the judicial 
law of Moſes could in any of its inſtances oblige Chriſtians, yer Coſen Ger- 
mans were ſtill free to marry : for I doe not fo muchas find it pretended by 
any one to be there forbidden, except S- Awbroſe, who diſputing fiercely 
againſt Paternus for marrying his ſon to his Granchild by another venter, that 
1s, ſo as the young Gentleman was [Uncle to his wife, in anger againſt that, ſaies $, Amb; ep-c6. 
that by.the law of God (meaning in Leviticus) Coſen Germans are forbidden #4 ?a:crnum 
to marry, much more (fates he) Uncle and Niece : ui enim leviora aftringit, 
_ graviora non ſolvit ſed alligat. He that binds to the leſs, does not untie the 
greater. But the event of this, is, onely that S. Ambroſe is by all learned - 
men condemnd for an «augrmug onions ara {lip in his memory : and men 
ought to be wary leſt great names abuſe them by opinion and miſtaken zeal.' 
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But the law is this, Lev:t. 18. 6. 
None of you [hall approach to any that is neer akin to him, 10 uncover 
their Na kedneſs, 1 am the Lord.” 
| Tere the Queſtions ule to be, 


1. What is meant by [ None of you 2] 
2. What is intended by {Ncer of Kin to you 27 


None of you] Yr vir non accedet : arlewn@. arbepn inthe Lxs. 
A man, 4 man ſhall not approach ;, (o It is in the Hebrew : that is, lay the 
Rabbins, the Jew and the Gentile ſhall nor. I ſhall nor contend for ir, or 
againſt it, I ſuppoſe it may well be admitted thar potentially all mankind 
was included, that is, all who were borne to lſrael, or adopted by being Pro- 
ſelytes were bound tothis law, Jews and Gentiles too when they became Jews 
in religion, bur that it included others that converied not with the Nation, 
that were ſtrangers to their laws, is asif we ſhould ſay the Parthians were to 
be judg'd by the Gallick laws, or the Perſians guided by the Greeks. But 
the purpoſe of them who would introduce this ſenſe, is, that it might be inti- 
mated that theſe degrees here mention'd were forbidden by the law of Na- 
ture, and conſequently obliging all Chriſtendome : the contrary whereof be- 
cauſe it appears from the premiſes, I hall onely adde, that no Nation of old 
did obſcrve all theſe laws, and that there was never any ſufficient argument to 


| inforce upon us their obligation, and becauſe it muſt needs remain to us as it 


was before the law, 1t they were not obliged then neither are we, But this 
I ſuppoſe they might be, and ſome of them were oblig'd by ſpecial laws before 
the colle@ion and publication of the body of Moſes law. For as the law of 
Chriſt is a colleRtion and perfect explication of the law of Nature and eflen- 
tial reaſon: So Areſes law wasa colleRion of all the wiſe and prudent laws 
by which God govern thoſe Nations and thoſe ages which were before 10- 


ſes. Thus the law of the Sabbath was one great member of this colleive 


body of the Moſaick law ; but it was given before the ſolemnitics of Mouat 
Sina. The law that the Brother ſhould raiſe up ſeed unto his Brother who dyed 
without iſſue, was alſo given to that family before the publication of ir by 


Moſes as appears in the ſtory of Fadab and Thamars quarrel about 0narn and 


the reſt, And thus alſo I ſuppoſe that all or moſt of theſe laws of marriage 
were given to the nations of the Eaſt and South,deſcending upon them by 
the tradition of their fore-fathers; from God derived to Adamin part, and 
in part to Neal, and ſomething of it to other Patriarchs and eminent perſons, 


_ and atlaſt by the commandement of God united into a Digeſt by Moſes. 


To 


And upon this account it isthat God ſaid that the Canaanites had polluted 
themſelves in all theſe things, and therefore the land did ſpue them our, which 
although it cannot infer that theſc laws did Naturally oblige, as I have alrea- 


5upan, 14; Cy diſcourſed*, yet that they were by ſome means or other bound upon them 


15 probable enough, though in this matter there be no certainty. But in this 
thereis; For that all mankind was not bound by all theſe laws of conſangui- 
nity and aftinity appears in all the foregoing inſtances : and the marriages 
ot the Patriarchs muſt conclude them to be as impious as the Canaanites in 
theirs, or elſe that theſe laws did not oblige all Mankind : and if not from 
the beginning, thennot now : if theſe laws were not natural, they are not Chri- 
(tian, whichalſo will further appear inthe ſequel. 


2. But 
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2. But there will be more conſideration upon the ſecond Quere; what * 


ismeant by [ Neer of Kin toyou*?] 


D, 


2s ſux ; to the neerneſs of his fleſh, aggs onaia mpygs, Or as other books 


egs oinciey ozprgs, ad domeſticam carnis ſue, to her thar is ſo neer of Kin, that | 


they uſually dwell in the ſame houſe, that is, Parents and Children Brothers and 
Siſters, or our Parents Brothers and Siſters. In theſe caſes there being ever 


che ſame account of conſanguinity and afhnity ; this rule takes in all that is . 


there forbidden. Bur it is highly obſervable that there is great difference be- 
tween Propinquiand Cognati, God never forbad to marry our Kinred, but lie 
forbad to marry the neerneſs of our fleſh, Which Phraſe when we rightly 
underſtand this whole queſtion will be quickly at an end, 


20, For Neer of Kin] is an indefinite word and may fignific as uncertainly 2s 
CgreatJand[ little] doe : nothing of it ſelf determinately, but what you will 
comparatively to others: and it may be extended to all generations ofmankind 
where any records are kept,as among the Jews they were : from Fudah to Fo- 
ſeph the eſpouſed of the B. Virgin, from Benjamin to Michel, from Lewito He- 
{i : and thus it is in great proportion amongſt the Spaniards and Welch,and in 
all Nations in their greater and more noble families. The Welch doe to this 
day eſteem him neer of Kin to them whom the Engliſh doe not : and fince we 
{ce the prohibition of marriage with Kinred hath been extended ſometimes,and 
ſometimes contraRed, it is neceſſary that all Lawgivers doe expreſs what is 
meant by their indefinite terms, 

40, Hemingius gives arule for this as neer 35 Can be drawn from the words and 
tne thing. Propinquitas carnt (ſaies he) que me ſine intervallo attingit. That is, 
ſhe that is next to me, none intervening between the ſtock and me: That is,the 
propinquity or neerneſs of my fleſh above me is my Mother, below me is -»y 
Danzhter, on the fide, is my Siſter, This is all : with this addition that theſe 
are not to be uncover'd for thy own ſake; thy own immediate relation they 
are: All elſe whichare forbidden are forbidden for the ſakes of theſe : for my 
Mothers or my Fathers,my Sons or my Daughters,my Brothers or my Siſters 
ſake ; onely reckon the accounts of affinity tobe the ſame : affinitates namque 
cum extranes nvas pariunt Conjunttiones hominum, non minores illis qua * ſan- 


gnine venerunt : ſaid Phizo. Aﬀnity makes conjunRions and relations equal to Deleg, ſpecial 


thoſe of Conſanguinity : and therefore thou muſt not uncover that Nakedneſs 
which is thine own in another perſon of blood or affinity, orelſe is thy Fathers 
or thy Mothers, thy Brothers or thy Siſters, thy Sons or thy Daughters naked- 
neſs. This is all that can be pretended ro be forbidden by vertue of theſe words 
[ Neer of Kin] or [The neerneſs of thy flcſh.} 


41- Andthis wefindexpreſſedin the caſe of the high Prieſts mourning : The 
High Prieſt might not be defiled for the dead among his people, but for his kin that is 
meer unto him, he may; that is, For his Mother and for his Father, and for his Son 
and for his Daughrer, and for his Brother,and for his Virgin Siſter. This is th? 
Proptuquitas carnis, ſhe that is immediatly born of the ſame fleſh that I am 
born of,or ſhe out of whole fleth I am born,or ſhe that is born our of my fleſh, 
15 this [Neer of Kin. Þ There is no other propinquity but theſe, all elſe are re- 
94; and when a bar does intervene, all the reſt are or may be accounted Kin- 

red. but not neer of Kizi,not thencernes of my fleſh, which only is here forbidden. 
Dd 2 | Onely 


38. Gur Engliſh is not ſufficiently expreſſive of the full ſenſe of it. The La- 
cin is ſomething neerer to the Hebrew, Yr vir non acceaet ad propinquitatem car- 


——— 


Le. it, 21; 
verl. 2. 
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43. 
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44- 


ded by a parity of reaſon, as it happens in another inſtance: -for it is not forbid- 


4). 


— 


Of the Chriſtian Law, Box 1], 


Onely this more: That fince the prime Natural law does forbid the 
marriage of the aſcending and deſcending line, tha is, Fathers and children, 
and ſo conſcquently and by a ſtronger reaſon, Grandchildren, and downwards 
Or ever in deſcent 3 God was pleaſed to ſet a @egpuAcan,a bar and a hedge 
round about this to keep men off, far off from it, that if men would be impious 
chey might not at firſt come to the higheſt ſtep: and therefore as God plac'd 
che prohibition of Brother and Siſter under, fo on the fide of it he forbad the 
marriage of Ulncles and Aunts: for they are thy Fathers orthy Mothers zcer 
Kin, they are to them the propinquitas carns z, therefore for the reverence of 
Father and Mother the Jews were bidden to keep of one ſtep more, for the liſt 
ſtep of lawtul is ſoon pals'd over into the firſt ſtep of unlawful, and therefore 
God was pleas'd to ſet them further off. And the Chriſtian Divines and Law- 
yers well underſtanding this, expreſs the prohibition to this ſenſe; that Lncles 
and Auntsare not tobe married, becauſe they are /oco Parentis, they are qnaſ; 
Parentes, images of Fathers and Mothers, for the reverence of which, the mar- 
riage of our Uncles and Aunts reſpectively arc forbidden, * This is juſt as ic 
was forbidden to the Jews to make an image ; which thing could not have any 
Moral or Natural obliquity; but it was ſet as 2 @egpu2.aun,a guard and a hedge 
to keep them off trom worſhipping them, The cale is the ſame here : For _ 


Jews wereas apt tocomply with the Egyptians and Canaanites in their inceſtu- 


ous mixtures, as in their idolatrous worſhippings ; bur therefore the hedges 
were plac'd before them both. Bur half an eye may ſce the different accounts 


upon which in this place there was paſs 'd an equal prohibition, 


But beſides all this, what better determination can we have of theſe inde- 
finite words of { Neer of kizJor [the neerneſs of thy fleſh] (for thoſe are the 
words in the Hebrew, ſo they are to be rendred) then the expreſs particulars 
made by God himlelt in that very place z where none arereckon'd in the equal 
collateral line,but Brothers and Siſters and their affixes or allies.their Husbands 
and wives reſpeRively; none in the Unegqnal collateral line,but Uncles and Aunts 
and their allies inthe aſcending and deſcending line, Fathers and Mothers, 
their children and their Grandchildren with their allies; in all which there is 
nothing at all that concerns Coſen Germans, neither upon any thing of this ac- 
count can they be ſuppos'd to be forbidden, or to be the neerneſs of our fleſh. 


But if any ſcrupulons perſon ſhall inquire further and (uſpe& that ſome 
degrees or perſons are forbidden to marrythat are not here exprefled, but inclu- 


den to marry our Mothers Brothers wife; but becauſe here it is made unlawful 
to marry Fathers Brothers wife, it is to be concluded alſo for the other, there 
being the ſame degree and the ſame reaſon. 


I anſwer to this by parts; T. It is very likely that it is ſo intended that 
1n equal caſes there is an equal prohibirion ; but it cannot certainly be conclu- 
ded and relied upon thatir 15 ſo. 1. Becauſe upon this account caſes of fear and 
ſcruple might very much be multiplied rono purpoſe. For I remember that 
Fagius reckons out of the books of the Rabbins twenty perſons forbidden to 
marry, which yet are not reckon'd in Leviticus. 2. Becaule of the rule of the 
law. l. Mutus 43, D. de procur, wid lege prohibltoris non wetitum eſt, per- 
miſum intelligitur, 1n negative precepts that which is nor forbidden, is pre- 
ſumed to be allowed, And to adde more out of fear is either to be wiſer then 
the Lawgiver,or to ſuſpe& him to be apt ro quarrel by unknown Ons and 
ecret 


" fo - then , 
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{ecret rules of interpretation. 3. Becauſe I find that amongſt wife Nations 
the ſame degree docs not alwales admit the ſame prohibition. To marry my 
Fathers Siſter was forbidden, and it was not forbidden to marry my Brothe!s 
daughter, but it was ſometimes praRtis'd amongſt the Hebrews; and they give 
this :eaſon for it ; becauſe young men daily trequenting, the houles of their 
Grandfathers and Grandmothers converſe with their Aunts, and are 
therefore forbidden to marry leſt ſuchconverſation ſhould become their ſnare : 
bur to the houſes of their Brethren their addreſs is not ſo frequent, their con- 
verſation more ſeparate. and their intereſt and expectations le(s, and therefore 
to marry the daughters of their Brother might with more ſatery be permitted 
becauſe there is leſs temptation. T hus by the laws given tothe ſons of Noah, 
the Jews obſerve that it was permitted to marry the Siſter by the Fathers fide, 
but not our Siſter by the Mother. It was Abraham's caſe; for as Saidres B atri- 
cides the Patriarch of Alexanaria about 7oo yeers {ince in his Eccleſiaſtical 
Annals tells out of the Monuments of the Eaſt : »» Thare begat Abraham of 
his firſt wife Fona, and ſhe being dead he married Tehewitha, and of her bc- 
gat Sarah, Abraham's wite : and this is it which he ſaid, [the is the daugh: 
ter of my Father, bur not the daughter of my Mother :] from whence they 
ſuppoſe this not to be permitted,andthat the other was; for fo 8. Farchi gloſles 
thoſe words of Abraham now quored : Quontam inter gentes ratio conſanguint- 
jatis Paterne nentiquam habebatur : becauſe among the Gentiles ( meaning, 
by the law of Nature, or the law given to Noah)there was little orno account 
made of Kinred by the Fathers fide in the matter of marriages. * So 
amongſt the Romars after the time of Claudius, it was permitted to marry 
che Brothers daughter, but not the Siſters danghrer, as appears in the rules 
of U!pian, but the reaſon of this particular inſtance I confeſs I cannot learn, 
I onely obſerv'd it to this purpoſe that amongſt wiſe Nations, the ſame degree 
hath not the ſame prohibition. 


45, ButI am willing enough to admit it with theſe cautions. 1. That there 
be not onely the ſame degree but the ſamereaſon: For as Upian well obſerves 
in his rules : 1» quarto [ gradu}] permittitur {| connubium? extra eas perſonas que 

arentum liberorimq, locum habent : therefore ſaics he they adde that the Great 

Aunt by the Fathers and by the Mothers fide, and the Siſters neece may not 
be married quamvis quartogrady ſint, although they are in the fourth degree : 
becauſe the prohibition is not alwates for the neerneſs or for the degree, but 
for the proper reaſon; and if you could ſuppoſe a woman to live to lee ix ge- 
nerations of her line, yet itis unlawtul for boy to marry that ſixth degree of 
Nephews,; and not unlawful to marry the firſt degree of Coſens, 

; 2. Inthedeſcending line the caſe is otherwiſe then in the equal line. 
Here the further off the perſons are the leſs reaſon ſtill there 1s they thould be 
forbidden : but in the deſcending line the further the perſons are remov'd 
the greater cauſe there 1s they ſhould be forbidden: therefore there is no 

 compartſon between the cognation of Uncles and their Neeces,and the cogna- 

rion of Coſens in the mae, : becauſe the reaſon diſtinguiſhes them, not 
the Kinred or neerneſs to the common Parent, 


47 


48.  3- It is truewhichisaffirmed in the law, 1n pari Coguationis gradu, pa 
zdemque 1145 ſtatuatur : when the Cognation is the ſame, the lay is ſo too; 
that 1s, If it be meaſured in the ſame kind of Cognation : aſcending compar'd 


to aſcending, equal collateral to equal collateral, unequal to unequal ; _ 
| d 3 whe! 
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© when thecompariſon is of things in the ſame order ; then not onely the degree 

hut the reaſon 15 moſt commonly the ſame too, and that is principally to be re- 
oarded. PSS. Soho KEY : 

19, Bur though Iam willing enough to admit this rule with theſe cautions, 
yer many others will not, nor think it reaſonable that any thing ſhould be ſup- 
poſed to be forbidden in the Levitical law , but what is there fer down, 
excepting the deſcent of children in which it is not eaſy tro prevaricate be- 
yond the degrees forbidden expreſsly, if a man had a mind to itz and it was 
never heard of, that a marriage was thought of berween a woman and 
her Great Grandfather : and they give this reaſon why they limit themſelves 
tothe degrees expreſſed. Becauſe unlels God had intended there a perte& 
enumeration of all the perſons forbidden to contract marriages mutually, 
it cannot be imagined why he ſhould be pleas'd to repeat ſome degrees twice 
which are equally forbidden in the ſeveral inſtances : for if the parity of cogna- 
tion were to be the meaſure, then thoſe degrees which are twice repeated 
might without ſuch repetition have better been reduc'd to the Rule , under 
which they were ſufficiently prohibited. 


=- 
” —— 


50. 2. Bit whether it be, or be not ſo, yet it can no way reach to the caſe 
of Coſen Germans : For there is in Leviticus no degree equally neer thar 
is forbidden, except of ſuch perſons whichare in the place of Parents, who 
are prohibited upon another account. 


$I. But that which ought to put ir paſt all queſtion that the marriage of Co- 
ſea Germans was not prohibited by the Levitical law either expreſsly or by 
conlequence and parity of reaſon,is this : Becauſe it was pratis'd by holy men 
both before and after the law, and ſo ordered to be done by God himſelf. In 
the laiy thereare no words againſt it, no reaſon againſt it expre(s'd or intima- 
ted 1n a parity of prohibition given to ſomething elſe, and it was frequently 
practis'd amongſt perſons of a known religion, and was by God given incom- 
mand to ſome perſons to doe it ; therefore nothing is more certainly warrant- 
ed, excepting onely expreſs Commandements. 


5 2+ The particularsI relate to in Scripture are theſe; Facob married his 
ColcnGerman Rachel the daughter of his Uncle Labay. Amram the Fa- 

Exod, 6,:0, ther of Moſes begat him of his Coſen German Fochabed. That ſhe was 
his Auat is commonly ſuppoſed, but the L x x and the Vulgar Latin re- 


ſhe was called his Aunt: juſt as Chanameel is called in ſome books the 

Jer. 32.12, Uncleof the Prophet Feremy, when he was really his Uncles Son; and fo 
the Vulgar Latin Bibles read itz and Leth was called brother by Abra- 

ham when he was his Brothers Son. * Caleb having promiſed his Daugh- 

ter Achſah to him that ſhould take Kirjath-Sepher , ſhe fell ro Othnicl 

the Son of RKenaz Calebs Brother, ſo Pagnize and Arias Montanus read 

it | Filio Kenaz Fratris Caleb ] meaning Kena\ to be Calebs Brother : 

So that Othxiel and Achſah were Brothers children; for it cannot be ſup- 

poled that Orhniel was Calebs Brother and ſo was Uncle to Achſah ; for that 

being torbidden in the law of Moſes under which 0thatel and Achſah lived was 

Num. 33. = - thing ſo likely to be done, and conſented toby Caleb z as I have already 

oted. 
5 3 But the matter was made more notorious in the caſe of Zelophehads 


Numbers 36, 
"=> 3% daughters; who becauſe they were heireſſes were commanded to marry _ 
kinte 


port her to be his Aunts daughter, though by the ſtile of the Hebrewes - 
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kinred ; and they married their Fathers Brothers ſons. This was a ſpecial 
caſe, but therefore ir was a ſpecial command; and what was in all caſes law- 
ful was made in this caſe neceflary, For if the woman was an Heireſs ſhe 
was to pleaſure her own family rather then ſtrangers, And this was not 


onely amongſt the Jews but amongſt the Grecks and Latines,as appears by that 
of the Comedy 


Lex eſt ut orbe, qui ſunt genere proximi 
1is nubant, & illos ducere eadem hec lex jubet. 


If the woman was without children (adde alſo) and without a Father, thats, 
if her Father be dead, the next of kinred was bound to marry her: andthere- 


fore when e£ſchylws calls the marriage of certain Coſen Germans A#xles &» In Danzidi 


Irs wpyy marriages which the law forbids, and affirms wuaive> $'©. the 
family 1s ſtaind by it : the Scholzaft addes that therefore theſe marriages are 
unlawful becauſe the Fathers were alive; and fo it was not unlawful upon 
the ſtock of kinred z but becauſe the maid was &#xAnezms an Heireſs and 
m:ghr not marry without her Fathers leave. This woman was called amon 
the Greeks 64SixaCopern, a woman determin'd by law, and already judg'd to 
ſuch a marriage z nz2g# x Gs, and b4ix2.np@., Or &71Angamns , and to them 
ww were ſo, it was not tree to marry any one, they muſt marry their Kin- 
re 

Hit meus amicus alli genere eſt proximus, Adelphi. 

Haic legescogunt Nubere hauc ——- 


And we find in the old Civil law that one Caſſia was declar'd inheretrix upon 
condition, $i Conſobrino nupſiſiet : if ſhe did marry her Coſen German. l. 2. C, 
de inſtit. & ſubſt. and Papinian l., 23. & 24D. de ritu nuptiarum affirms, condits- 
onem illam, ſi conſobrizam duxeris, hareditats inſtitutioni utiliter adjici poſſe z it 
isa legal and a fair condition and may be the limit of an inheritance that the 
Heirels be bound to marry her Coſen German. And this in ſome meaſure 
was the caſe of Ruth whom Boa{ Great Granfather to King David did marry 
by the right of a Kinſman. Now it & true (ſaith he) that 7 am thy neer Kinſ- Ruth 3. 1 >. 
man, howbeit there s a Kinſman neerer then 1 : which Kinſman becauſe he re- 
tus'd to marry Rath, BoaX, took her to wife,and ſhe became a mother in the line 
of the Mefſias ; for Chriſt came out of her loines according to the fleſh. 


-o, Into which line becauſe this Argument hath led me] offer it to confide- 

ration as the laſt and greateſt example of the lawfulneſs and holineſs of ſuch 
marriages under the law of Moſes, and as a warranty to all ages of the Chri- 

ſtians; The B. Virgin Marg-the Mother of our moſt B. Saviour was married x... ,.. 
to her Coſen German ( as was ſuppoſed upon this reaſon :) For her huſ- * 
band Fofeph was the ſon of Heli (faith S. Lake) that is, the legal fon of 

Heli , for Facob begat him (faich S. Mathew) Now Helirand Facob were 
Brethren the ſons of Matthan who was Grandfather to Joſeph and Mary, for 

unleſs by the cognation of Joſeph and Mary the ſame genealogy had ſerv'd for 

them bo:h, the reckoning of the Genealogy of Joſeph could not have pro- 

ved Jeſus to have deſcended from David, Bur if this inſtance ſhould fail, and 

that their conſanguinity (for they were Coſens) did ſtand at further diſtan- 

ces; yet there are examples and reaſons and authentick preſidents already rec- 

kon'd enow to warrant us in this inquiry. 


51+ By all which it appears what was the ſtate of theſe marriages under the _ 
© 


Ter. in Phor. 
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Of the Chriſtian Law, Book II. 


of Moſes, and yet all the ſcruple at which weak perſons ſtart or ſtumble, is de- 
rived from that Sanction in Leviticus, which in deſpite of all reaſon and all 
precedents and all obſervations whatſocver, they will needs ſuppoſe to be a 
Natural and moral law, fo making eleven Commandements: for certain it 
is that the ten Commandements was to the Jews the ſum of their Moral law : 
in which, fince ſome things that were ceremonial were inſerted, it 1s not like- 


| ly thatany thing that was moral ſhould be omitted, In the ten words of 1Mo- 


ſes there was nothing leſs then their whole Moral law,though ſomething more 
there was: but this of torbidding Colens to marry was no where put: If ic 
had been put in Levitzcws it was but National and temporary : for Ihave pro- 
ved it was not againſt the law of Nature which permitred neerer relatives then 
Coſen Germans to marry : I have alſo proved that the Santion of Moſes did 
onely oblige Jews and Proſclytes : That if they had oblig'd all, yet Coſen Ger. 
mans are not there exprelsly forbidden, andit they be not there expreſsly for- 
bidden they are not forbidden at all ; but in caſe that other degrees of equal 
diſtance and reaſon were there forbidden, though not expreſled,yer this of Co- 
ſen Germans is not by any conſequence or intimation of thatforbidden, becauſe 
no degree is there forbidden which can involve this, but it hath a ſpecial caſe of 
its own in which this 1s not at all concerned, and all this I ſtrengthned with ex- 


amples greater then all exception. 
56, 


It remains now that we deſcend to the Chriſtian law, and enquire whe- 
ther our great Maſter and Lawgiver Jeſus Chriſt hath forbidden Coſen Ger- 
mans to marry ? Burt this is ſoon at an end, for Chriſt ſpake nothing art all 
concerning marriage but one ſentence which reduc'd it to the firſt ſtate of Na- 
ture, ſave onely that he left us in all things bound by the laws of Nations and 
our juſt ſuperiors, of which two laſt I ſhall give account in the following peri- 
ods. Burof that which Chriſt ſaid the ſum is this onely : For this cauſe ſhall 
a man leave Father and Mother and cleave to his wife,and they two ſhall be one fleſh. 


- By which words he dideſtabliſh all that was Natural and Moral in this affair. 


CA man ſhall leave Father and Mother] by theſe words are forbidden che 
marriage of Parents and children. [ He ſhall cleave to his wife] by this is 
forbidden concubitus maſculerum. [His wife] by this is forbidden adultery or 
the lying with another mans wife, and extra-nugzial pollutions. [ Erupt duo] 
They two, by that is forbidden Polygamy, [| In carnem unam} ſhall be one fleſh, 
by this 1s forbidden beſtiality or the abuſe of Caro alicna, the fleſh of ſeveral 
Species z which are all the unlawful and unnatural luſts forbidden by God in 
the law of Nature, and that which was afterwards given to all mankind, and 
inſerted in the Levitical law as the conſummation and main deſign of the other 
prohibitions which were but like hedges and outer guards to thele. 


There is in the New Teſtament onely one law more which can relate to 
thisqueſtion of marriages [ Provide things honeſt in the ſight of all men] and 
[ Follow after things which are of good report) That is, Whatloecver is againſt 
publike honeſty, the law of Nations, the common ſenſe of Mankind, thatis 


. - notto be done by Chriſtians, though of the inſtance there be no ſpecial prohi- 


bitionin the laws of Jeſus Chriſt : and Modeſtinws the Lawyer ſaid well, 1# 


| Puptiss non ſolum quod liceat, ſed etiam quid honeftum ſit, ſemper eſt reſpiciendums: 


Concerning which leſt there be a miſtake in it, I premiſe this caution in gene- 
ral, that we doe not take falſe or weak eſtimates of Publike fame and honeſty. 


+ Nothing bur the laws of God and Men or the univerſal ſentence of that part of 


mankind*'with whom we any waies converſe is the meaſure of publike honeſty. 


Thus tor a Biſhop to ride on hunting in his Pontificals, or for a Prieſt to keep 
an 
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an alchouſc is againſt publike honeſty : of the ſame nature are, for a woman 
co paint her face, or to goe in mans apparel, But whey 4 thing 1s diſputed on 
both ſides by good and learned Men, to doe either is not againſt publike honeſty. 
Thats a certain rule ; for when a thing is called good and honeſt by wiſe and 
ood Men, the queſtion is divided, and therefore cannot be united againſt ei- 
ther of them. * Upon this account S. Pau! reprov'd the inceſtuous Corin- 
thian becauſe he had done a fat which was not ſo much as nam'd, that is, ap- 
rov'd amongſt the Gentiles, that one ſhould have his Fathers Wife. Cara- 
calls indeed did it afterwards, and it was before his time done in the family of 
Selewcus ; buttheſe were inſolent examples, ever diſallowed by the Romans 
and all the Nations within their circuit : and conſequently the Greeks had 
long before S. Paws time been more reſtrain'd in their too greatlicentiouſneſs 
of marriages. And when the cuſtome of this thing had procur a licence 
for it amongſt the Scots, S. Margaret, wite to Malcome ITI. their King did re- 
duce the contrary law of Nations, and forbad a ſon to marry his fathers wie, 


or a Brother to marry his Brothers widow. 


Beyond this the New Teſtament having nothing, if we reduce this to the 
preſent queſtion we muſt conſider whether the marriage of Coſen Germans be 
againſt publike honeſty or good report, that is, whether it be condemn'd by 
the law of Nations and the prevailing ſentences or practiſe of wiſe men. 


53, 


39. Concerning this, I find that Plutarch ſpeaking of the ancient laws and 
uſages of the Romans in marrying their Kinred, fſaies it was a practice betore 
it was a law: and there happened to be a caſe of a good manwho had a great 
adyantage by matrying his Coſen German : upon occaſion of which the peo- 
ple made a law that it ſhould be permitted ro any one to doe it Lnguzpuer©- 
moi Sava Waphiv axes areiiur, Th 5) arlwney wiwhvdy, Now this 
' wasvery ancient ; and before this law for it I ind nolaw againſt it, onely if 
Claudius in T acitus ſaid.true they were din i2norata, no notice of them, or but 
feldom examples. Concerning which dilcourle rhough men are pleas'd to 
talk as ſerves their turnes, yer it is very certain that the elder the times were, 
the more liberty there was of marrying their Kinred. However there was an 
early law for it and none againſt it, that I find ; and when itbegan to be con(t- 
dered, tempore adaito percrebuerant ſaid Tacitus, they in time grew frequent. 
In the Oration of Sp. Liguſtinus in Livy there is this clauſe, Pater mihi Uxorens 
fr atris ſui filiam dedit:»My Father gave to me wife his own Brothers daughter : | 
and 9utntilian mourning for the immature death of his Son, affirms that he Ani, |, : 2 
was defign'd to be fon in law to his Uncle. So Cicero pro Cluentio faies that 
his Siſter married 2/elinus her Coſen German : and Auguſtus Ceſar gave his 
daughter Falia to Marcellus the ſon of his Siſter 0&favia. The brave Bratus 
who was the example of a rare moral man and a noble Patriot was marriedto 
Portiathe daughter of his wiſe Uncle Cato, and that incomparable Prince 
Marcus Antonius the Philoſopher and Emperor was married to his neereſt Co- 
ſen AnniaFauſtinaz ſhe was his Coſen German. Bur thus it was at the be- IL 
ginning; and thus it wasat the ending of the Roman ſtate and Empire. As 
the beginning; the two daughters of Servius Tullius were married to their 2% 
Coſen Germans Lacius and Ar#ns, the Nephews of Priſcus Tarquinins, LjvyL.:1.ad,C, 
indeed faies it was not certain whether theſe young Gentlemen were Uncles 
or Coſen Germans to their wives; that is, whether they were fons or Ne- » 
phews to Tarquinins Priſcus, wut Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus contends earneſtly - | | 


" ; ; . - . + &, A 119 
that they were Nephews. Toward the declination of the Roman period "©" 
2n4 | 
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- and Hate we find that Conſtanti:ss the Emperor gave his Siſter to her coſen Zu- 


— 


(IERHS. 

(0, Theſe and all the foregoing examples of the wileſt, of the beſt, of the 
molt holy Perſons, Patriarchs, and Kings, Confuls and Philoſophers, Lay- 
givers and Saints ; the praticg and cuſtomes of the greateſt and moſt civil 
Nations ate infinitely fufficient to daſh in pieces this weak pretence ( if any 
{hould make uſe of it) that the marriage of Coſen Germans is againſt pub- 
like honeſty, and fo conſequently not of good report 3 For that which God 
never forbad, bur ſometimes did actually command, which the Parriarchs did 
practiſe, which the church of the Jews never (crupled at, bur alwaies were ac- 
cuſtomed tro ir, which wiſe men and good men have' done withour reproof: 
which was admitted by the lay of Nations ; and 1s no where contradicted in 
Scrip:ure,which records many authentick precedents of ſuch marriages, in all 
reaſon ought to be of good report. And certainly nothing hath done diſho- 
nour and ſo lefſcn'd the fame and good opinion of fuch marriages, as the very 
making a queſtion concerning its lawfulneſs,and making a (Crupleeven after the 
q:cſtion is well determin'd. To be ſuſpeRed, leflens the fame of any man or 
any thing. The doing juſtice to this article will doe it reputation enough, 


EI, If we now ſhall inquire how the crvillaw of the Romans did determine of 
theſe merrizges weſhall be helped much in the cure of the tormer tear, For if 
the law of the Romans allowed it, that law which had ſo many brave and wiſe 
compoſers, and which ſo many Nations allowed of and pra&s'd, and ſtill do 
in very many Kingdomes and Republikes, we have no reaſon ro think it can 
be of ill report. Bur concerning this the matter is not very diſputable, ic is 
notorious that the Civil law did allow it. {,1. $ aworum zmſt. de nupt. l.3.c5 1. non 
ſelum. F. 1. D. deritu nupt.l. C. at init. & ſubſt. * Paulus the Lawyer ſaid; $1 

' (N-»or. 3. Nepotems ex filio & neptem ex altero filioin poteſtate habeam nupttas tmer eos me 
i», d& 1i:.nupt. ſols authere contraht poſſe Pomponius ſcribit,& verum eſt: and Antoninus the Em- - 
. 10; » PEror ſaid, Non vidert poteſt ſub ſpecie turpium nuptiarum viduuatem tibt induxiſſe 
© ec intic, Cum ie filto ſorors ſue conſobrino tuo, probabili conſilio Matremonio juneere volgy 
& LobLR, erit : I necd in this ſay no more. Ir was alwates permitred in the Greek and 
Roman Laws, till the time of Theodoſeus,who being over-ruled by S. Ambroſe, 
forbad itby an expreſs law ; 1an1u7 padort tribuens continentie ut conſobrinorum 
nuptias vernuerit tanquam ſororum, {aid Aurelius Victor, he thonght it more nice 
and modeſt if he ſhould inlarge the Laws and reſtrain what was not reſtrain'd 
before : Bur this as it aroſe ſuddenly, ſo as ſuddenly was extinguiſh'd; tor it 
was abrogated by Arcadius and Honorius his ſons, whoſe conſtitution to this 
purpoſe is tn Fuſtintanl. celebrandis C. de nupitis, in which theſe words are re- 
markeable, [ Revocara priſci juris authoritate, reſtiniTiſq, calumniarum fomentic, 
matrimonium inter Conſobrinos habeatur) The law that forbad them was occa- 
fioned and fomented by calumnies; which being diſperſed, the autho: ity of the 
Ancient layy was recalled, 


62, This onelyIam toadmoniſh; That in the Theodoſian Code the law of 
theſe Emperors ſeems to ſay otherwiſe, as is to be ſeen under the ticles of [/# 
nuptie ex reſcript. petant: & de inceſtis nuptiis.] But the forgery is notorious 
enough. For when Alaric King of the Goths had commanded his Subject 
Arrtanus the Lawyer to make a Breviary of the Code, he fitred thoſe laws to 
the Cuſtomes of his own Countrey,and ſo abus'd the law of Arcadius and 
11 0n0r1u5,a5 appears plainly by comparing thoſe conſtitutions which pals'd un- 
der the fingers of Arriangs, with thoſe which under the ſame Rubricks are in 


the 
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the Code of Fuſtizian, For 1n this there is nor one word fpoken of the mr- 

riagve of Coten Germans under thoſe Titles. And as he h:th done in che 
Breviary of the Theodeſtan Code, fo he hath done in the Epitone of Carus 1nſtt. - 

tutions (he, or ſome ſuch tcllow as bad) and made the civil I;y as he pleated 
expreſsly againſt the known Sanction of all the old law of the Braver Romans. 

* The ſame alio was done by T heophitzs who recited this Jaw according to thi 

manners of his own time, and recires the lai of 7u/?inzan exactly contrary to 
Tn;tinian's (ence by clapping a perfe& Negative to his dire affirmative. But 

Cnrtias the Latin interpreter of 7 keophilus harh ſer it right again according to 

the true intent of the Civillaw, But it may be I doe nor well to trouble the 
Queſtion yith theſe little things, when the grear lines of duty are fo plain and TL. i; © 14 
legible : and concerning this we have a full teſtimony from S. Auſtin, who & cvic. Des. 
having obſerved that in histime Coſen Germans did not often marry ; Expert: 

ſumus ({ates he) 27 Com|marrs conſobrinorum ettam noſtris temporibus . . . \ 04am 
raro per mores ficbat, quod fieri per leges licebat, quia id nec Divina prohibutt, 
nondum prohibuerat lex humana. That is, for Coſzn Germans ro marry was 
neither prohibited by the laws of God nor man : and ſo we have a teſtimony 
beyond exception concerning the Civil law, and the law of God, and ike 
law of the Church till his time. Now if it be obje&ed that he fates it was 
donebur ſeldome, itis no wonder. S. Ambroſe and Theodoſins a little be- 
fore that time had cauſed ſome reſtraint and made the matter uneaſy 
and be{ides this; If any man could obſerve concerning any one ſort of per- 
ſons how ſeldom they marry, that is, how few examples any one man 
can obſerve of any degree though never ſo diftant, this will appear but 
light,as the cew upon a flower, or the dowa of a thiſtle. Ir is law- 
ful for a Father and his Son to marry a widow and her daughter; and. 
for two Brothers to marry two Siſters; and no man queſtions any thing ol 
it: but quam raro hoc per mores fiat, how many examples can any one 
man reckon? Can he tell ſo many in one age and of his own notice, as 
to mike them up a multitude © and yet this would be but a weak argument 
acainſt it ; and not worth a further conſideration, 


” 


63. That which is to be inquired next into is the Canon law; and that indeed 
does forbid it : but how, and to what purpoſe, and with what obligation wil! 
not be wholly uſclels to conſider. | 


© 


x. In the very firſt Canons of the Church (excepting onely that one 
fram'd in the Councel of Feruſalew Ads 15.) which are commonly cal- 
led the Canons of the Apoſtles there is a caution againſt inceſtuous mar- 
riages, bur the inſtances are onely, [' He that marries two Siſters, or h#- Brothers 
Widow, or Dauzhter.) The penalty is, He may not be received into Holy Orders: 
but for the matter of Coſen Germans it was not forbidden : Until S. Auſtins 
cime and thereabouts it was true that Nondum prohibucrat lex humana, Divina 
7unguam : Gods law had never,and till then mans law had not forbidden ir, 
thatis, it was then in all ſenſes lawful: and in the Synod of Pars almoſt ſ1x 
hundred years after Chriſt,thoſe are defined to be unlawful marriages que cox- 
tra preceptum Domini contrahuntur , which are againſt the Divine law z None 
Elſe; amongſt which the preſent caſe is not to be (uſpeRed : and in the old 
Canons of the Churchall the prohibited inſtances were compris'd in theſe ver- 
les, which was their Authentick Table : 

Nata, Soror, Neptis, Matertera, Fratris & xor, 


Et Pairis Conjux, Mater, Priviena, Noverca, | 
Uxoriſque 


«#1, 100012) 32, tin ſome allemblies of the B ſhops about this time, a little before or a lit- 
[lc aitcr, the manners of the Nations being ſpoil'd with warres, rudeneſs 
and Barbarilme, they contracted inceſtuous marriages : and 1t was therefore 
thought fir that as the marriage of Uncles and Nieces were forbidden as a 
hedoe to keep them farther off from Father and Mother,Son or Daughter, ſo 
this of Coſen Germans was ſet as2 wggpuaauy oran outward Court to keep 
them from marrying Brother and Siſter. And therefore Harmenopulus ſaies 
they were forbidden by the laws of the Greeks. And it was amongſt them no 
more then was highly needful for a reaſon which every one knows. But both 
there and in theLatin Church,when theprohibition of Coſens marriage isjoind 
in the ſame decree with the marrying of Siſters, the caule is rendred too ſufpi- 
cious, * And yet there was an external cauſe that had influence upon theſe 
Sanctions of the Church. The Goths then prevaild by the ſword, and the 
Church to comply with the Conquerour was forward to receive this law from 
them : for the Goths had it before the Romans, and it is very probable thar 
thoſe barberous people were the great preſidents and introducers of the prohi- 
bition. 

65. 2. Theſelaws were made by time and accidents, and were extended or 
contracted as it pleated the Popes of Rome, who (as one obſerves) were tor a 
long time 1niqurores & inv1dl 141 maritos, apt and caſte to make all reſtraints up- 
on mairiages, If it were {caſonable and fit it were not uſeleſs to obſerve many 
inſtances out of the Canon law to his purpoſe. But I forbear, that which I 
now oblerve,is,that the prohibition amongſt them began with Coſcn Germans 
then it went tothe third and fourth degrees; then to ſeven,then to four again, 
ſomctime to (1x, as in the Synod at Cabat/lon; ſometimes uſque dum gentratio 
agnoſcitur, aut memoria retinetur, as long as any memory of kinred remains,and 
that will be very far inales where they reckon eight degrees and ſpecial names 

Concil.Toler. of Kinredafter Coſen Gerwans, and then Kin for ever, and truly theſe Ca- 

*+© 5: v., NONIfts procecd as reaſonably as their Principles would admit, For if Cogna- 
tion or Conſ.nguinity was:the hindrance of marriage, where ever they could 
reckon thar, they had ſome pretence to forbid marriage : but if they onely for- 
bad it upon the accounts of Nature, or by the precedent of the Divine law gi- 
ven to Moſes they were to ſtop there where Nature ſtop'd, or the Divine law. 
But that they would not, as knowing it tobe an eaſte thing to make laws at the 

charge of other mens trouble, 

66, 3- The reaſons why the Projeors of the Canon law did forbid to 
the fourth or to the ſeventh degree, were as fir a cover for this diſh 2s could be 
imagined. They that were for tour gave this grave reaſon for it. There are four 
humors in the body of a man to which becauſe the four degrees of conſangui- 
nity doe anſwer, it is proportionable to Nature to forbid the marriage of Co- 
ſens to the fourth degree. Nay more; there are four Elements; Ergo, To 
which it may be added, that there are upon a mans hand four fingers and a 
thumb. The thumb is the fi7ps or common Parent and to the end of the four 
fingers,that is, the four generations of Kinred we ought not to marry,becauſe 
the life of a man is but a ſpan long, There are alſo four quarters of the world; 
and indeed ſo there are of every thing in it, if we pleaſe, and therefore abſtain 
at leaſt till the fourth degree be paſt. Others who are orayer and wilcr (par- 
BOY Bonaventure) obſerve cunningly, that befides the four bumours of the 
body, there are three faculties of the Soul, which being joined rogether make 


ſeven, and they point out to us that men are to abſtain till the ſeventh genera- 
tion 
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tion. Theſe reaſons ſuch as they are, they therefore were content withall, 
becauſe they had no berter : yet upon the ſtrength of theſe they were bold 
even againſt the ſenſe of almoſt all mankind to forbid theſe degrees to marry. 


67s 4. When the Canoniſts appointed what degrees of Kinred they would 
have reſtrain'd from mutual marriage, they took their precedent and meaſure 
from the Civil law, making this their ſtandard, that ſo long as by the Civil 
{aw inherirances did deſcend, fo long by the Canon law it ſhould not be Pcr= 
mitted to kinred to matry : and upon this account they forbad marriage to. 
the ſeventh degree, becauſe fo farr the laws appointed icheritances roceſcend, 
Nouv that this is a weak and a falſe groand appears, bec:uſe inheritances de- 
ſcend even to the tenth degree: and yet ſuppoſe it otherwiſe: vet che Popes and 
other compilers of the Canons overthoot their mark extremely: becauſe while 
they forbidding marriages to the ſeventh degree preten-{ed tofollow ſome pro- 
portions and ulages of the Civil law, do yet reckon the degrees otherwiſe 
then the Civil law does, and conſequently doe forbid marriage to the fifteenth 
civil degreeexcluſively. For whereas by the Canon lay fo tar as cither of the 
perſons 1s diſtant from the Common Parent,ſo far he is diſtant from the other 
in the equal line : fo that by this computation Coſen Germans ate diſtant in 
the ſecond degree and no more. But by the Civil law there are accounted ſo 
many degrees as there are perſons belides the Common Parent, ſo that in this 
computation Coſen Germans are diſtant in the fourth degree; and conſe- 
quently the ſeventh Canonical degree is the fourteenth civil degree, the une- 
qualneſs and unreaſonableneſs of which, all Lawyers will deride. The ſame isin 
roportion to be (aid of theirlater reduRtion of the Canonical prohibition to 


the fourth degree incluſively, 


5. Theſe laws gathered by the Roman Canoniſts are not now, nor ever 
were they,obligatory but by the conſent of the People, and the allowance of 
Princes. For Bithops in their meer ſpiritual impreſſes have no proper legiſlative 
power, where Princes are Chriſtian : and if the Prince pleaſe he may inlarge or 
reſtrain their power, ſo that he make no intrenchmenton the Divine lazy, and 
doe what is uicful and profitable, Fac leg? tue ſepem,Nid the Jews: it makes 
the law firm if you put a hedge about its and where viler people who had no 
fear of God were apt to marry Siſters or Aunts,it was not ill to prohibit ſome- 
thing that was lawful, leſt they ſhould run into what is unlawful. Bur this is 
matter of prudence onely and ought to be ſeparated from the queſtion of law- 
ful or unlawtul. But then when the Prince does not bind, the Subjects are 
free. Honeſta & juſta eſſe que Regi placent, & regno utilia. Thoſe things which 

leaſe the King and ate profitable ro the Kingdome are honeſt and juſt, It was 


truly ſaid but ill applyed by Antrochns Seleucns. 


658, 


69: 6. Theſe laws are neither allowed by the Prince,nor by theEccleſtaſtical 
ſtate in England, and becauſe they were ulcleſs and burdenſome they were laid 
aſide; for they were but drains for money and levies of rents , for cven under 
the Pope the way was,and is now,open enough to Toſen Germans it they have 
gold enough to purchaſe the lead. 4nd ſoit was when the Civil law was tun'd 
to the aire of the Canon law and both to the manners of the Goths. Coſens 
might marry witha diſpenſation from the Prince ; a form of which is to be 
ſeenin Caſszodore, But this is one of the many bleſſings of the Proteſtantre- L. 7-varizrur>, 
ligion that we are not tied to pay money for leave to doe a lawful ation ; ſo 


that as the Jewes were wont to (ay, He that hath married a wife that is 
| Ee oy 
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-10 neer of Kinred, ler him turn Proſclyte and then ſhe 1s not of Kin to him, 
I may in ſome ſenſe uſe in the conteſt between our laws and rhofe of the Ro- 
min Churches : Hethat hath or delires to marry a wite of his kindred which 
« rt £0 neer by Gods law but is by the Popes 12iy, let tum become a Prote- 
{t:nt, and then though no:h'ng can be allowed to him which Go4 hath forbid- 
Jen, yet that leave which God hath given tum, Man ſhall nor take away, 


berg: -, If it were at all conſidcrable what 1s done by the Canon law, there 
5 new cevice brought in of ſpiritual kinred ; and marriages forbidden to be 
Metmween ſuch as anſaer at the Font for the ſame child ; that is, it we value the 
Roman Canons, all Mankind are in perpetual ſnare, and that'to no purpole, 


$ But as for the preſent inquiry it is conftderable that che Canon law it 
ſcif does nor pretend it to be againſt the Divine law, bur does it wholly upon 
other accounts, 55 I have already inſtanc'd z and this appears in the epiſtle of 
Rabanis to Cardinal //umbert. ned Pontifices u{que ad ſextum vel ſeptimum 
or adum cOnwoium prohibent, mags ex conſuetudine humana quam ex lege Divina 
£05 precepiſſe credendum. The Canons did not intend to lignifie it to be againſt 
the lay of God for Colens to marry in the degrees torbidden by the Canon 
Jaw, ; FO 
72. 9. And atcer all, the laws of Eze/and coe expreſsly allow it; as is to be 
ſeen in the tables of marriage ſet up in Caurches uſually, and in the Statute of 
32 of Henry. chapter 38. And it is obſervable that in England they were al- 
lowed to doe 1t ever lince they were Chriſtians, unleſs they were Papiſts. For 
till Pope Gregorzes time and Avguſtie the Monk (though Chriſtianity had been 
here almoſt 5eo yeers before 1t wis us d by the Britains: and P. Grepory did 
not think it fit that Aguſtin ſhould pur a reſtraint upon them (as is tobe ſeen 
in the Britiſh, Councels collected by that learned and good man S* Hey Spel- 
man) but it was no little intereſt and power, wiich the Popes afterwards pro- 
cured inthe fanulies of Princes and other great perfonages by giving leave co 
them to marry their neer relatives ; and their poſterity tor their own ſakes 
would in all Iikelyhogd preſerve that power to which ( asthings then weat) 
they did owe their legitimation, 


71, 


Although I have paſs'd thorough all laws that can oblige us, in this pre- 
ſent inquiry; yer becauſe the chict ci{quiſitionis concerning the Natural law, 
and whether or no any prohibition can trom thence deſcend upon the marriage 
ot Coſen Germans is the main queſtion,it will be proper here to adde one to- 
pick more, that is, the Prudence or reaſonableneſs of the thing, 


"3, 
{2 


- 4. Concerning which it is obſervable, that whoever ſhall goe about to aſſign 

the proper reaſons why certain degrees are forbidden to marry by the law of 
God, will by experience find it to be too hard for his head : and Rabbi Me- 
nahey Racanatenſis obſerved, 9uod adrationem attinet interdictorum inceſti, Ma« 
viftri traditionum de ea nthil certi acceperunt. The Maſters of traditions have re- 
ceived no certain account of thoſe reaſons tor which God torbad inceſtuous 
mixtures: Indeed it we could find out the prime and proper reaſon 5 then 
by proportions to it we could better underſtand how far the prohibitions were 
tO be extended. But this is to be deſpair'd of. Bur yet Men have ventur'd 
to gfve ſuch reaſons as they could, which hoy far they are applicable ro the 
preſent queſtion ſhall be conſidered, | 


- 4 


I. That 
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76. 2. Coſcns would do better not to marry (faies another) nz habeat duas ne- Cicero de (is. 
ceſcitudines una perſona; that one perſon may not be a double Relative : tor fo 
names will be confounded and the ſame perſon ſhall be Father and Colen to his 
own child. * But what if hebe* and what it a King be both a Lord over and 
a Son under his own Mother? what if a man be a Father and a Judge,a Brother 
in law and a Natural Brother,as when two Brothers marry two Siſters * The 
more relations and neceſſicudes there are,it is (o much the better,and a twofold 


Cord is not eaſily broken. 


I% 3. It were well that Coſens might not marry, that by their Kinred they 
might be defended from the injury of their Husbands,in caſe they ſhould need 
it, *Well ſuppoſe this too: yer, 1. This does not at all concern the Man,for he 1, 
will not.needa defenceby his Kinred againſt his wife, 2. For the woman, un- 2. 


leſs ſhe marrics all her kinred, the other may be a defence againſt the violence 

of one whom the does marry ; and will be more likely to prevail in the defence 

againſt a Kinſman, then againſt 2 ſtranger. 3. But if a woman be broughtro q; 
that paſs,her Coſcn thall doe her little advantage againſt her Husband; for ſuch 
defences doe but exalperate and make eternal animoſities : but the laws are _ 
the beſt defences. 4. It the Coſen will bea ſure defence againſt the Husbands 4, 
10jury: then if the Coſen be married to her, he will be ſure to do her no injury, 
For he that will doe evil himſelf, is but an ill ſecurity to be ingag'd again ano- 

ther, and he that will prevaricate in the duty of a Husband, will hardly ſecure 

the peace of the woman by the duty of a Kinſman, 


-$. 4+ S. Auſtins (cruple 1s this. 1zeſt neſcio quomodo humaye werecundie quid- 
dam natural: ac laudabile ut cui debet cauſa propinquitatis verecundum honorem ab 
ea contineat quamVvs gentratricem tamen litidinem. There is in the Modeſty of 
Mankind ſomething that is Natural and laudable z by which they abſtain trom 
congrefſion with them to whom they own the honor of Reverence and modeſt 
baſhfu!neſs. This indeed is a good account where the modeſty of Nature does 
really make reſtraints and owes duty and reverence: and therefore is one of 
the moſt proper and Natural reaſons againſt the marriage of Parents and chil- 
dren.,and is by the allowance of ſome proportions extended to Brother and Si- 
ſer : bat if it be ſent out one ſtep further,you can never ſtop ir more, bur it ſhall 
20 as faras any man pleaſe to fancy : therefore ler it ſtop where God and Na- 
ture hath fix'd its firſt bounds ; and let nor the pretence of a Natural reaſon or 
inſtin&,carry us whether Nature neyer did intend; for it is certain ſhe gave lar- 
ger commiſſions, however the fears, or the ſcruples, ovthe intereſt of ſome men 
hive made them to ſpeak otherwiſe : and I remember concerning Cicero who 
ſomrimes ſpeaks againſt the marriage of Coſens, that it is bur too reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe he did it to remove ſuſpicion from himſelf; it having been objected a- 
eainſt him by 2. Faſius Calenxs in Dio that he was too kind and amorous to 1; ,- 
his own daughter. Flia matris pellex tibi jucundior atg, obſequentior quim parent! 
pareſt, So unequal,ſo uncerta'n a way it 1s to truſt the ſayings of a man, when ſo 
frequently the mans opinion is not cauſed by his reaſon, but by a ſecret intereſt. 
E&© 2 5. Pope 
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- 5. Pope 6 coory in his Ep.ſtle ro the Arch-bilhop of C anterbary tries an- 

other way : Expermento didicizmus ex tall conjugio ſobolem non poſſe ſuccreſcere, 

If Colen Germans marry they will have no children. But the good man 6id 

not remember that the whole Nation of the Jews came from the marriage of 

the cwo Coſen Germans of Faceb, Rachel and Leah, and although by th.s 6ii- 
courſe it ſeems it was an uſuall practice to doe it; for from the practice oncly 
he could pretend to an obſervation of this event, yer as to the event of the 
thing it ſelf; it is a very great experience which the world hath, by which his 
obſervation is confuted- 

Q. 6. Bur the beſt reaſon given againſt the convenience of it; for none pre. 
tends higher ; is, thar it were better if Colen Germans ſhould nor intermarry 
propter multiplicandas affinitates,as S. Auſtinexpreſlcs it, ut conjugits angcant ne- 
ceſrtndines, that ſo they might ſcatter friend(hips and relations in more tamilies 
for the diſſemination and extenſion of charity, For Coſens being already 
united and loving, it were well by marriage to endear others which are not (0 
loving, not ſo.united. Ofthisevery one m:kes uſe that is pleas'd to difſwade 

i, theſe marriages. But to this I anſwer, 1. That fuppole this were well and with- 
out objection as to the material part, yet this does no wales prove 1t unlaiy- 
tul, and indeed is not by the contrivers of it intended it ſhou!d: as appears in 

2, Philoand Plutarch from whom S. Chryſoſtom and S. Auſtin did borrow ir. 2, 

There may be one inconvenience 1n it, and yet many conventences and adyan- 

tages which may outweigh that one; and that there are fo, will appear in the 
ſequel. 3, This very reaſon when Phzlothe Jew had urg'd in general for rhe 

ſcattering friendſhips and nor limiting all:ances to one family, he addes, @ 504 

reſpiciens Moyſes alis etiam multas propinquorum nuptias veiuit +: Meaning that 
this argument is ſufhciently proviced tor by the reſtraints that Moſes made,and 
if we marry out of thoſe limits, the friend(hip 1s enough ſcattered, For beyond 

Brother and Siſter, Uncles and Nieces, the relation 1s far enough off to be rc- 

ceptive of and ro need the renovation or the arreſts of friendſhip. 


WI 


; 7. It were well if Coſen Germans did not marry leſt by reaſon of their 
uſual familiarity, converlc and natural kindneſs, fornications ſhould be ſe- 
cretly procured it being too ready for Natural loye to degenerate into luſt. 
I ani{wer that therefore let them marry as the remedy. For it were a hard thing 
that Coſens who doe converſe and are apt to love ſhould by Men be forbid- 
den to marry, when by God they are not. For this aptneſs to love being letc 
upon them, together with their fiequent converſation ts a ſnare ; which becauſe 
God knew he permitted them to their remedy ; and if men doe not they will 
find that their prohibition of marriage will not bea ſufficient ſecurity againſt 
tornication. For Brothers and Siſters where the danger is ſtill greater, God 
hath put a bar of a poſitive law, and Nature hath pur the bar of a Natural rea- 
{on and congruity and the laws of all Mankind have pur a bar of publike hone- 
ity and penalties, andall theſe are ſuffictent to ſecure them aga.nſt the teinpra- 
t10n : and this was obſerved by a wiſe man long ſince in this very inſtance : 

Xerorhon..c. WIRE 3" ey -P x 0:2.40; a StAqns, a O 5 muvmns * od: TEMP IVYLATEIS, 2.7. Os 

ec Cynic 5 mx, The Father is not in Jove with the Daughter 5 nor a Brother with 

tus S ſter : the reaſon is, x; » oP & ru G. 1xav3s tewle nwhude, fear and the 

Jaws are reſtraint enough tor this love : but Becauſe ro Colens this bar is nor 

cr, the greater propenfity they have to love, the more need there 1s 

they ſhould be permitted to marry. * And this very thing was ob- 

lerved by Rabanus in his Epiſtle ro Humbert. Huſwſmodi prohibittones 4- 


aulterri occaſionem prabere; ſuch laws of Reſtraint are occafions of Adultery 
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CHrar.2. 
and therefore [1c infers from thence, Bonum eſſe ut pretermiſi1s illis provitutont- 
bus lees Divine ſervetur conſtitutio. Ir were good it ſtanding in the meaſures 
of the Divine lay, we ſhould lay a ſnare for no mans foot by putting ferters - 
upon his liberty, withour juſt cauſe, but not without great canger. 


_ —— 


52, I know of no more reaſons pretended againſt this affair; I think theſe are 
all; and I am ſure they are the moſt conſiderable. But then on the other (de, 
although it were hard ro requireany more reaſon for the marriage of Co- 
ſen Germans, then we doe for any other marriage, thar is, that we love the per- 
ſon, thar ſhe be yertuous and fitted for our condition, yet I fay ex abundant?, 
that there are conveniences and advantages which are not comemptible, nor 
yetare ſo readily to be found in the marriage of other perſons, 


$3. r. There is the advantage of a great and moſt perfedt parity of condition 
that is regularly to be expe&ted. There is no upbraiding of Kinred, greatnels 
or weakneſs of tortune occaſton'd by the difference of elder or younger Bro- 
ther; (for this being in all families is not a reproach to any) and here is theorea- 
tcſt probability of a ſ1militude of paſſions, humors and afte&tions, and they that 
have expericnce in ceconomical affairs know that theſe things are not contem- 
ptible. 
3 4- 2, It is obſervable that wken God intended to bleſs a family and a Nati- 
on, there he permitted,and in ſome caſes commanded the marriage of Coſen 
Germans, as in the families of Iſracl. And although it was lawful for one tribe 
to marry into another, as appears in David who married Michol Sanl's daughter 
of the tribe of Benjamin; and the Benjamitiſh families were reſtored by the in- 
termarriages of the other tribes after that ſad war about the Levits concubine; 
and Hillel the Phariſee was of the tribe of Benjamin by his Father, and of Fu- 
aah by his Mother, yet this was done ſo ſeldome, that it was almoſt thought nor 
lawful; but the moſt general practice was to marry in their own neerer Kin- 


red, in their own tribe. 


35. 3. In the caſe of the £H2.nggs or Heireſſes it was commanded bothin 
the Hebrew and in the Arttick laws that Coſen Germans ſhould marry, leſt 
the inheritance ſhould goe from the family ; of which I have already givenan 
account ; but now I onely obſerve the reaſonableneſs and advantage. S. Au- 
ftin's Clargins ſparge amzicitias) is nothing ; for whenany conſiderable advan- 
tage ls to be done, certainly our ownare to to be preferred before ſtrangers. 
And the ſame alſo is true in proportion, when any one of the family is paſho. 
nately and to pious purpoſes in love with his Coſen. 


$6, 4. Inthe caſe of an Aunts Daughter to be married to her Coſen by her 
Mothets Brother, there is this advantage to be gotten to the female fide 
ihe preſerves her Fathers name in her own iſſue, which ſhe had loſt in her 


own perſon and matriage. 


\ 7. 5. Inthe accidents of houſhold converſation,and in the (aticties of a Huſ- 
bands love, the ſtock of Kinred comes in by way of auxiliary forces to eſtabliſh 
a declining or tempted love : and they underſtood this well, who made it an 
objection againſt the marriage of Kinred,leſt the love being upon two accounts 
ſhould be too violent, as Arrſftotle in the ſecond book of his Politicks, ſeems to 
intimate. Bur I ſuppoſe thar they whoare concerned in ſuch marriages, will 


not tear the objetion ; but they have reaſon to yalue the adyantage. 
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arimens longins abiret, CF fropinquiias te aeſiſterer, cam nonaum lo7e poitum 
YuY (145 MATTING 1110 Vinculo coll;garc, 'ON quoaammeado YEVECare juclintem, The 
dearncfs of Kinred will quickly wear out, and Colens w.!l roo ſoon grojy 
ſtrangers, thcrefore the Patriarchs had a religious care £0 recail the Propin- 
Guiry which was dividing and ſcparating too taſt; andas it were, t bind it 
by the tics of marriage, and recall it when it was flying away. 2nd indeed 
there is no greater ſtability to a family, no greater band to conjugal affecti- 
ons then the marriage ot Colens. 


I ſhould now ſpeak no more to this queſtion, but that T have often mct 
wth a trifling objection concerning which I could never find any reaſonable 
prerence, or ground of probability to warrant it, Second Colens may nc 
marry, but are exprelsly forbidden, therefore much rather firſt Coſens though 
they be notnam'd, Tothis I an{werthat I never knew the marriage of le- 
cond Coſcns forbidden, bur by them who at the ſame tiine forbad the mar- 
riageot the firſt: and inceed I have ſearched and cannot fixe my cye upon 
any thing that I can imagine to be the ground of the fancy : therefore I can 
ſay no more to itz but that the law of God does not forbid either, nor the 
laivs of our Church or State, nor the laws of Nature or Nations, or right 
reaſon, but theſe mantiages have advantages in all th:ſe. And we find that 
Iſaac married his ſecond Coſen, and that was more for it then ever could be 
ſaid againſt it. Abraham was careful and Reteccah was carctul that their chil- 
dren reſpeCively ſhould marry within their own Kinred : for it ſo was defign'd 
becaufc thole tamilies were to be greatly and ſpecially blefled ; and they cal- 
led one another into the participation of it. I conclude this queſtion with 
as much warranty to the marriage of Coſen Gernians as cancdeitye from the 
Premiles z they may without ſcruple own it, and ſay 

Viderit amplexis alzquts laudabimur amb, 


I know no other pretences of any inſtance obliging Chriſtians, derived 
onely from the Judicial lazy, Theſe two doe not oblige ; and thete- 
tore the Rule is true in its direct afarmation, 


RuLtnz 4. 


The ten Commandements of Moles, commonly 


called the Moral law, 1s not a perte&t digeſt of 
the law of Nature. 


I. 'P HE Jews in their Cabala ſay that the law of God was made before the 


creation of the World two thouſand yeers and written in black burnt ler- 
ters on the back fide of a bright ſhining fire ; according to thatof David, Thy 
word 15 4 lanthern unto my feet, and 4 lizht unto my paths, Their meaning is, 


(tor under Phantaſtick expreſſions they ſometimes intended to repreſent a _ 
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tcrial truth) that the Decaloguc or their Syn of Moral precepts was 60- 
thing but an expreſs or the Tables of the law of Nature; long before Meſes 

time given and practis'd by their Fathers. Bar this was not a pertect Syſteme ; 

it 3s the beſt that ever was ſince Adam brake the Tables of the Natural liw 

anc let ſinand weak principles into the world; and it was ſufhcient in tte 

preſent conſtitution of the world ; bur even this alfo was but like a Pxdagogue 

co bring us to Chriſt. In the Scholes of Moſes they practiſed the firſt rudi- 

ments of perfe&tion; but Chriſt was the laſt and therefore the molt perteR 
Lawgiver; and they that did commence under 4:oſes the ſervant of God, 

were to procced under Jeſus Chriſt the ſon of God: and therefore the Apo- 

{tle calls Chriſt #AG» 7s ops: and if we will acknowledge Chriſt co be our Rom, 7. : 4, 
laygiver, and the Goſpel to be his Jaw, called in the New Teſtament, he law 
of liberty, a Royal law ; chen we muſt expect that our duty ſhall be further ex- 

rended then to a conformity in our lives to the ten words of Moſes. 


I doe not here intend a diſpute whether Chriſt hath given us laws of 
which neither before Moſes nor {ince there are no footſteps zz the 01d Teſtament; 
tor I think there are none ſuch, bur in the letter or in the analogy they were 
taught and recommended before : but this I ſay ; that ſoine exccllencies and 
pert-&ions of morality were by Chriſt ſuperadded in the very inſtances of 
the Decalogue z theſe alſo were bound upon us with greater ſeverity, are in. 
deared to us by ſpecial promiſes, and we by proper aides are inabled to their 
performance; and the old commandements are explicated by new commen- 
tartes, and are made tobe laws in new inſtances to which by Moſes they were 
not obliged; and ſome of thoſe excellent ſayings which are reſperſed in the 
old Teſtamenr, and which are the dawnings of the Evangelical lighr, are now 
part of that body of light which derives from the Son of righteouſneſs : inſo- 
. much that a commandement which was given of old, was given again in nejv 
manner, and to new purpoſes, and in more eminent degrees; and therefore 
salſo called a new commandement. Thus the converſation Evangelical is « Jub; z. 7, t. 
called an old Commandemear and a new one. So that inthe whole this will 
awount to the ſame thing as if they were new Commandements. I will 
not. therefore trouble this article w:th thoſe artificial Nothings ; or en- 
deavour to force any man to ſay Chriſt hathgiven us new Commandements z 
but this I ſuppoſe to be very evident; Thar we are by Jeſus Chriſt oblig'd to 
doe many things to which the law of Moſes did not oblige the ſons of Iſrael : 
but whether this was by a new Impoſition, or 2 new explication of the old, ic 
matters not,fave that ſome men will be humor'd in their own manner of ſpeak- 
10g. 
Þ givean inſtance; The Chriſtians are obliged to love their Brethren, 
and their Neighbours : The Jews were ſo too: but Chriſt commanded us to 
love thoſe whom the Jews cd not call Brethren or Neighbours ; even all that 
have the ſame Nature, even all that are in calamity. For to the queſtion ask'd 
by the Phariſees, and who is our Neighbour 2 Chriſt anſwer'd by the Parable 
of him that fell among the Thieves : He that is in need is our neighbour. The 
Jews underſtood this to mean nothing but one of the ſame Nation or Religion, 
the reſt they hated. Here then is a new duty 3 to which the Jews in the tame 
Jaccude and in the ſame expreſſions were not bound by the Decaloguez and 
thisis as much as a new Commandement : for it is new tome if it impoſes a 
new duty. Soif God forbids inceſt : and by it onely means the conjunction 
ot Parents and children, if afterwards he commands us to abſtain from Bro- 


ther and Siſter, Uncles and Aunts; this is anew law under the old words, The Levic. r9. 27. 
Jews 


— 
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Jews might hare their enemics 3 bur Chriſtians havenone, that is, they haye 
none whom they are to replite ſuch by a legal account. The even Nations 
in Paleſtine were legally and properly to be accounted Enemies ; bat ro Chri- 
ſtians ail are to be eſteemed as Brethren in ſome account or other, 2/«; XY F655 
[lierocles. mJ ard, Toa good man no man 1s enemy: So that by alteration of the 
ſubje& matter, the old Jaw 1s become new, that is, we have a neiv law. Lex 
wetus amorem docet in proximns, nova in extraneos. The old law teaches love 
to Neighbours, the new to ſtrangers, that is, to ſ{uch whom the Jews called 
ſo ; but yet the Chriſtians are to treat as Neighbours. For thatis a duty to 
us which was not ſo tothem; and we may periſh for omitting thar, to which 
they were not obliged ſo much as under the pain of a legal impurity. 


But not onely in the object of our duty ; but in the expreſſion and figni- 
fication of aRion Chriſt is 1 New lawgiver. They and we are bound to love 
our Brethren ; but the precept of love did not bind them ro what we are 
1 Jokn. 3-16. bound : We muſt die for our Brethren ; and of this we have an expreſs com- 
Job-15.12:13. mandemenr, which it is certain they had nor z and no ſign of it in their Mo- 
ral law. And it is not the ſame words, but the ſame intenfion of duty that 
makes the ſame law. The Jews were bound to love their wives, but an eaſt- 
neſs of divorce did conſiſt with that duty exacted by that law, but it will nor 
doe ſo in ours. Now as in moral ations a degree alters the kind; ſoit is in 
laws; for every new degree of duty thatis requir d ſuppoſes a new authori- 
ry or a new Santion to inferre it ; for the ſame law does not in one age directly 
permit an aQtion, and in another forbid itz it does not reward that perſon 


which in another it will condemne. 


6, But I adde other inſtances. Tf Repentance be a precept, and not one- 
ly a privitege; itis certain that in the Goſpel there is a precept which was - 
not permitted, much leſs injoin'd; for this obedience ſuppoſes Chriſt to be our 
Redeemer in Nature before he is our lawgiver, and therefore that it conld be 
no part of their Moral law. But Repentance is not properly and primarily 
a law of Nature; for though it was the firſt atian of religion that we find was 
done in the world, yet it is {uch a one as ſuppoſes Nature lapſed ; and therefore 
at the moſt can be but adopted into the law of Nature : but yet becauſe it is 
as much a part of the law of Nature, as Reſtitution is a part of Natural Juſtice, 
this inſtance is not altogether an improper illuſtration of this Rule, 


6, But there are alſo many things for which proviſions are made in thelaw 
of Nature for which there is no caution inthe Decalogue. I inſtance in the 
matter of inceſt ; and if any man will reduce it to the fifth Commandement, 
it is certain he muſt then ſuppoſe, onely the mixture of parents and children to 
be, and that of Brother and Siſter not to be inceſtuous ; for theſe cannor come 
under the Title of Father and Mother ; and if it be refer'd to the ſeventh Com- 
mandement it will be as improper as to ſuppoſe jecring to be forbidden in the 
fixth, I could adde that there being but two affirmative precepts in the Deca- 
logue, there is no caution againſt fins of omiſſion in any other inſtances. 


7. | Iwillnotinſtancein thoſe precepts which relate to onr B, Lord himſelf, 
ard are ſuperinduc'd by Chriſtianity upon the law of Nature ; ſuch as arc 
faith in Feſus Chriſt, bope of eternal life, fraternal correption, avoiding ſcan- 
dal, caſt 64y of the Tongue 17 many inſtances, the Sacraments, to ſtand faſt 7 


Chriſtin liberty, ſearching the Scriptures, humility, mortification, bearing the 
| infirms- 
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infirmities of the weak] and many more; all which proclaime Chriſt co be ou: - 
lawgiver ; but doe not properly denote the impertection of the Decalogue 25 


itisa Syſteme of the laws of Nature. : 


S, But I adde from the very ſtock of Nature many others. For though by 
the Decalogue we are forbidden to doe evil,yet we aft not commanded to doe 
o00d : and that is a material conſideration ; and cannot by way of redudi- 
on be brought hither: becauſe they are wholly different things , and are 
the effects of ſeveral reaſons, and to be incouraged by diſtin promiſes 01 
:mmunities reſpe&ively, and are not conſequent to each other. For the ſons 
of Ifracl and all the world are bound to doe evil to no man , but are nor 
bound to doe good to every man: The firſt is poſſible, the ſecond is not : and 
the Jewes never underſtood that they were bound to give almes by the fixth 
Commandement : and in Nature the obligation to doe good is upon a poſi- 
tiveaccount 3 as the obligation it ſelt 15, Of the ſame Nature 1s Gratitude, 
readine(s to help a man in need, to keep a ſecrer intruſted ro us, to performe 

romiſes : all whichare of greater concernment to mankind then to be iatru- 
ſted onely to analogies, uncertain interences and ſecret corollaries, and yer for 
theſe there is no proviſion made in the ten commandements. 


Neither can th's meaſure of the Decalogue be reprov'd by ſaying that 
all theſe laws of Nature, and all the laws of Chriſt may be reduc'd to the 
Decaloguc. I know it 1s laid fo very commonly, and the Caſuiſts doe com- 
monly utc that Method, that the explication of the Decalogue be the Summe 
of all their Moral Theology ; bur how inſufficiently , the foregoing inſtan- 
ces doe ſufficiently demonſtrate : and therefore how 1nartificially will alſo 
appear in the violence and convulſions that muſt needs be uſed ro draw al! 
theſe diſlonancies into one center, ' I remember that Tertulliay (I ſuppole to 
try his wit) finds all the Decalogue in the Commandement which God gave 
to Adam to abſtain from the forbidden fruir, 1n hac enim lege Ade data omnia | ,, _. Jud 
precepta condita recognoſcimus, que poſtea pullulaverunt data per Moſen. And "IR 
juſt ſo may all the laws of Natureand of Chriſt be found in the Decalogue, 
as the Decalogue can be found in the precept given to Adam : but then alfo 
they might be tound inthe firſt Commandement of the Dccalogue, and then 
what necd had there been of ten 2 Itis therefore more then probable that this 
was intended as a digeſt of all thoſe moral laws in which God would expect 
and exact their obedience; leaving the perfeftion and conſummation of all 
unto the time of the Goſpel : God intending by ſeveral portions of the Eter- 
nal or Natural law to bring the world to that perfe&ion from whence Man- 
kind by fin did fall ; and by Chriſt to inlarge this Natural law to a fimilicude 
and conformity to God himſelf as far as our infirmities can bear. Ir was very 
well ſaid of Tertullian, Intelligimus Deilegem ettam ante Moyſen; nec in Orb lvic. 
tantum,aut in Sina & in Eremo primum,ſed aniiquiorem, primum in Paradyſo, poſt | 
Patriarchis, atqueitaex Fudets certis temporibus reformatam : ut non jam a4 
Moyſt legem ita atiendamus. quaſi ad principalem legem, ſed ad ſubſequentem quam 
certo tempore Deus & gentibus exhibutt, & repromiſſa per Prophet as in melius re- 
eormavit, The law of God was before Moſes, neither given in Horeb nor in Si- 
z»41, inthe wilderneſs{norin the land} but firſt given in Paradiſe ; afterwards 
fo the Patriarchs, and then being reformed it was given to the Jews: ſo thar 
we are not tO Jook atter 1eſes law as the principal, but tothe law that comes 
after the law of A7oſes, which being promiſed by the Prophets God in the ful- 
neſs of time gave unto the Gentilcs in the times of reformation. . 
10. Ihe 
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| Theeffets of this Rule in order to Conſcience are thele : 
1. That we acknowledge Chriſt to be our Lord and Maſter, our lawg'ver 


and our Teacher. | 
>. That we underſtand the ten Commandements accerding to his Com - 


mentary. BY 

3. Thar the Cuſtomes, explications, ploſles, and uſages of the Jeys may 
not be the limit of our practice. | 

4. Thar we expe not juſtification by our conformity to the Decalogue, 

5. Thar we endeavour to goe on to perfection ; not according to the pat- 
tern which Moſes, but which Chriſt ſhewed in the Mount. 

6. That we doe not reckon any Syſteme of the Natural law,but the books 
of the New Teltaiment. 

7. That we doe not eſtcem it ſufficient for us to live according to Nature 
(as the expreflion is commonly uled) bur that we live according to Grace,that 
is, the meaſures of reformed Nature. For in this ſenſe theſe wors of Faſt» 
Martyr are true and uſefu}, wv xalz puamy Cizs 2I6mw memedoy;r Gs fr, To 
live according to Nature ts the ornament or praiſe of one that « yet an Upnbeliever - 
meaning that the Diſciples of Jeſus muſt due more. For according as the 
world growes inage, ſfoalſoitis inſtructed in wiſe notices; and ir muſt paſs 
on to glory by all che meaſures and progreſſions of grace; an1 all that law 
by which we liveinall the periods of the world is nothing elſe but che ſeveral 
degrees and promotions of the law of Nature. ' For children are governed 
by one meaſure and young men by another,and old men ſtillby a more pert; 
and yet the whole 1s nothing elſe but right reaſon drawn into laws, and tha: 
which fits our Nature bound upon us by the decree of God : ſome laws ti: 
our Natures as they are common to us and beaſts : ſome fit us as we are next 
to Angels; and ſome fit us as we are defign'd to immortality, and the fruition 
of God : and the laws of Nature do grow as our Natures doe, And as wc 
ſee is in matters of ſpeculation, thoſe principles enter into us, or are drayn from 
their hidden places, in our age of which we had no fign in our youth ; and 
when we are children we admire at thoic things and call choſe Ciſcourſes deep 
and excellent which when we are grown up we are aſham'd of as being igno- 
rant and pitiful. So itis in our mannets, and ſo it is in our practical notices; 
they a)l grow till they arrive ar their (tate and period : but becauſe the Erter. 
nal Jaivs of God, that is, thoſe laws which are nu fi-ted to times and perſons 
and relations, but to the Nature of man, that is, to all Mankind, intend to 
bring us to God and to all that perfeRion of which we are capable z the: efore 
1t 1s that they alſo muſt increaſe according to the growth of Nature : when 
therefore the Nature of man was rude and in its infancy, God drew out of 
the Eternal fountain bur a few of theſe Natural lars : bur he till ſuperadded 
more as the world did need them, and at the liſt by his Son, who by his incar- 
n:tion hath adorn'd our Nature with a robe of glory, hath drawn out all thote 
by which weare to converſe with God and men 1n the beſt and greateſt Enter- 
courles : that he might enable our Nature todiſpolitions proper and immedi- 
atetOa ſtate of glory, Not bur that they all wete potentially in the bowels of 
tie great Commandements ; but that God did not by any Prophets or Law- 
givers draw them all forth, till the great day of reformation, at the Revela- 
£10n of the Son of God. Bur in this the ſentence of Irenews is wiſe and 
full. Conſummata vite pracepta in utroque Teſtamento cum ſint eaacm, eun- 
atm oftenderunt Deum quz particularia quidem precepta apa mriſque precepts, 


/*4 eminentiora & ſumna, fine quibus ſalvari non poreſt, in utroque eadem ſua- 
at. ThepreCeprs of perte& lite are the ſame in both Teſtaments, and doc 
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demonſtrate the ſame God of both; who indeed hath given feverally fever: 
inſtances of Commandements ; but the more eminent and the chief, wichout 
which ſalvation is not tobe had, are the ſame in Both. Meaning, that there 
are the ſame general lines of Religion,and of- Juſtice in the old and in the new ; 
but the ſpecial and particular precepts are ſeverally inftanc'd by Chriſt anc! 
Moſes. 


—_— | — 
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Rur=s 5. 


All the explications of the Moral law which are 
found in the Prophets and other holy writers of 
the Old Teſtament, are to be accounted as parts 
of the Moral law, and equally obliging the 
Conſcience, 


; Hi E that will explicate the Moſaick law according tothe periections of the 
'+ * Goſpel, does expound the words of a child by the Senſes and deepeſt 
policies of a witty man. I have (cen ſome parts of Yzrgil chang'd into impure 
Feſcennines; and I have alſo ſeen them chang'd into the ſenſe and ſtile of the 
Goſpel ; but /7rgit intended neither, though his words were capable of both; 
and yet the way to underſtand Yirgil is by the Commentaries of men of his 
own time, or Nation, or learned in the language and cuſtomes of the Romans. 
Soit is in the Decalogue of Meſes. If Chriſtians underſtand it by all the ſeve- 
rities and inlarged notices of the Goſpel, they accuſe their own Commenta- 
ry as too large ,or the praQtice of the Jews who never obeyed them at that rate; 
and therefore all thoſe wilde reductions of all good and bad to that meaſure is 
of no good uſe, but it is full of error,and may have ſome ill effes; of which 
I have already given caution: but then becauſe they may be explicated and can 
2amit a commentary,as all laws doc beyond their letter, there is nothing more 
reaſonable, then that the commentaries or additional explications of their own 
Prophets and Holy men, and the uſages of their Nation be taken into the fa- 
crednels of the text and the limits of the Commandement. 


: Thus when God had ſaid, Thou ſhalt doe no murder ; when Moſes in ano- | 
ther piace addes theſe words, Tho ſhalt zot hate thy Brother in thy heart ; nor be x, Ee 
mindful of an injury : this is to be ſuppoled to be intended by'God in the Com- © © 
mandement ; and to be a juſt commentary to the text, and theretore part of 
the Moral law. When they were commanded to worſhip the God of Ifracl 
and nO other : this was to be underſtood according to Davids commentary z 
and when he had compoſed forms of prayer to God, topray to him was to 
ve ſuppos'd te be a duty of the Commandement. God .commanded that _ 
they ſhould honour Father and Mother, which appellative when Aeſes and the 
Holy Writers of the Old Teſtament had given to Princes and Magiſtrates,2nd 
nad in another place expreſsly commanded obedience rothem, it is toke ſup- 
poled that this is an explication of the fifth Commandementr. 


2 


of This 2ſois to be extended further , and by the ſayings of the Prophets 


they could underſtand what things were permitted by Moſes, which yet — 
lovec 


———7 GmE, Bell 
loved not: and thar the Commandement had a further purpoſe then their y- 
(-oes would endure : and though (as our bleſſed Lord afterward expreſs'd) 
roſes permitted divorces for the hardneſs of their heart; yer that from the be- 
oinning it was not ſo, and that greater piety was intended in the Commande- 
ment they were ſufficiently taught by the Gloſs which God himſelf inſerted 
and publiſhed by the Prophet Hoſea, 1 hate putting away. In this and all other 
caſes the Natural reaſonableneſs of things, Natural juſtice, and Eſſential piety, 
-nd the firſt inſticution of them were the beſt indications of theſe cffeRs which 
(uch ſayings of the Prophets and other Holy Men ought to have in the enlarge- 


ment of the Moral lay, or reſtraint of privileges and liberties, 


The uſe of this Rule in order to the Government of Conſcience is to 
deſcribe of what uſefulneſs in our religion, and what influence in our lives is 
the Old Teſtament; all the Moral precepts which are particulars of the Natu- 
ral law or univerſal Reaſon are either explications of the Decalogue or pre- 
cepts Evangelical. by which the old Prophets did prepare the way of our Lord, 
and make his paths ſtrait, Iris the ſame religion theirs and ours as to the Mo. 
ral parc: intending glory to the ſame God by the ſame principles of prime 
reaton, diflering onely in the clarity and obſcurity of the promiſes or Motives 
ot Obced ence, and in the partic..lzr inſtances of che general laws, and in the 
degrees of dutics {piritual : bu: in both, God intended to bring Mankind to 
Eternal glorics by religion or the Spiritual worthippings of one God, by ju- 
1tice and ſobriety, that is, by tuch wates as Naturally we need for our Natural 
: and perteftive being even in this World, Now in theſe things rhe Pro. 
phers are preachers of righteouſneſs , and we may refreſh our ſouls ar thoſe 
Tivulets ſpringing from the wells of life , but we muſt fill and bath our 
ſelves in fontibus ſalvatoris in the fountains of our Blefled Saviour :- for he 
hath anointed our heads, prepar'd a table for us, and made our cup to oyerfloy 
and of hu fulneſs we have all recetved, Grace for Grace, 


5. DBurthis 1s at no hand to be extended to thoſe prohibitions or reprehenfi- 
ens of their prevarications of any of the ſignal precepts or religioa, by 
which as themſelves were diſtinguiſh'd from other Nations, ſo God would 
be glorified in them. For ſomerimes the Prophets repreſente {!:e anger of 
God ina ceremonial inſtance : when either they ſin'd with a high hand in that 
inſtance, that is, with deſpite and contempt of the Divine Commandement, 
or when the Ceremony had a mixture of morality, or when it was one of ihe 
diſtintions of the Nation, and a conſignation of them ro be the people of 
God. But this will be reduc'd to praRtice by the next Rule, | 
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RuLtes 6. 


Every thing in the Decalogue 1s not obligatory to 
Chriſtians, is not a portion of the Moral or Na- 


tural law. 


I. VV Hen Moſes deliver'd the ten Commandements tothe people, he did 
not tel] them in order which was ſecond, which was fifth : and upon 


this account they have bcen ſcverally divided as men did pleaſe to _—_ : 
2 
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Caar.2. 
ſhall not clog thele annotations w.th enumeraring the ſeveral wates of dividing 

them ; but that which relates ro ihe pr: ſent inquiry is whether or no the pro- 

hibition of graven images be a portion of the fiſt Commandement, foas 

that nothing is intended but tharit be a part orexplication of that: and that ir 

contain in it onely the duty of contelling one God, and entertaining no other 

Deity viz. fo that images become not an 1dol,or the final object of our worthip 

2s a God; and theretorc that images are onely forbidden as D1# alrent,not as 

the repreſentations of this one God, and they are capable of any worthip bur 

that which.is proper to God : orelie it is a diſtin Commandement ; and for- 

bids the having, or making, and worſhipping any images with any kind of 

religious worſhip: Theſe are the ſeveral effects which are Ceſign'd by the dit- 

tering diviſions of the firſt Table; I will not now examine whether they cer- 

rainly follow from their premiſes and preſuppoſitions ; but conſider what is 

right, and what follows from thence in order tothe integrating The Rule of 

Conſcience. That thoſe two firſt Commandements are bur one was the do- 

Arine of Philo the Jew (atleſt it is ſaid ſo) who making the Preface robe a 

diſtinct Commandement z reckons this ro be the ſecond 5 Deos ſculptzles non 

facies tibl, nec facies omne abhominamentum Solis & Lunt, nec omninm que ſunt 

ſupra terram,nec eorum que repunt in aquis, Ego ſum Deus Dominus tuns Zelotes,ce 
And the ſame was followed by Athanaſius, This book hath theſe rev Commande- $ynopr, Scrip: 
ments in Tables; . The firſt is &yw «pu Kuer©. v ©t05 os* Seumrenr, v mono; om. 2: 
orauTy eid\wnov Ss mv 0pgiwns * Iamihe Lord thy God: The ſecond, thou 

alt not make an idol to thy ſelf, nor the likeneſs of any thing : and this diviſion 

was uſual in S, Cyrils time who brings in Zulian thus accounting them. 7 amthe L.;.contr.Jul. 
Lord thy God which brought thee out of the land of Ezypt : The ſecond after this - 
Non erunt tibi Di alieni preter me, non facies tibi ſimulacrum, &c. and the ſame 
way is followed by S. Ferome and Heſychius : Theſe make the introdution 
to be one of the Commandements ; and thoſe which we call the firſt and the 
ſecond to be the ſecond onely. 

Of the ſame opinion as to theuniting of theſe two is Clemens Alexan- | 
drinrs ; and S, Auſtin, Et revera quod dictum eſt, Non erunt tibi Dit alieni, hos 1, 6. from, 
ipſum perfettins explicatur, cum prohibentur colenda fiamenta. The prohibition Dn 
of images is a more perfe explication of thoſe words, Tho ſhalt have no 7 5 
other Gods but me. Tothe fame ſenſe Yer. Bede, S. Bernard, the [ Ordinary = 1, 25. r 9. 
Gloſs, Lyra, Hugo Cardinalis] Lombard, the Church of Rome, and almoſt all © >up.lalv.Reg, 


the Lutheran Charches do divide the Decalogue. 
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In 26- Levit, 
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On the other {ide theſe are made to be two diſtin Commandements by 
the Chaldee Paraphraſt (inc. 20, Exod.) and by Foſephus 3 Primum preceptums L.3.Antiqcc.q; 
Deumeſſe unum, & hunc ſolum colendum. Sccundum,nullius animalis ſimalachrum 
adorandum. And theſe are followed by Origen, Gregory Naianiyn ['S, Am- 1, ;.hom. 8. 
broſe, and S. Hierom*} even againſt his opinion exprels'd in another place, S, in Exod. 


2, 


Chryſoſtom, S. Auſtin, or wholoever is the Author of the Queſtions of the old LED 
and New Teſtaments, Sulpitizs Severus, Zouaras ; and admitted as probable 
by Yen. Bede: but followed earneſtly by all the Churches that follow Calvin; 
and by the other Proteſtants not Lutherans, 
In this great contrariety of opinion that which I chooſe to follow is the 
way of the Church of Ezgland, which as it hath the greater and more certain 
authority from Antiquity, ſo it hath much the greater reaſonableneſs. For 
when God had commanded the worſhip of himlelf alone excluding all falſe 
Gods: Inthe next words he was pleas'd alſo to forbid them to worſhip him 


in that manner by which all the Gods of the Nations were worſhipped, which 
F ft Was, 


4. 


[4 
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Jv imaccs: infoinuch that their mages wcre called Gods, not thar the 
-{r them ſo: bit that the woritht pp! ng of falie Gods, anc Wor!) ipp': 
by thc id nooner) join'd, Now this being a diflerent »}; 
{om toe other: one regaruine the object, the other the manner of wo: 


r i5 liizhly reaſonable to butzeve that they make two Commandemen:s * 


Coir uldno! be wor! We wy Oy y animage, becauſe none CO! 1d be made 
bm. 2 - rherctoreitis rc! QTR, on «7 it God 1d duplicate his Caution 297 
m2:<$0f lim byadding this reafc is precept, Remensbcrthat y: ſaw 7; 0 ſhape, 
it ontly hoard a voice : which as it was a dire deltgn of God that they miohr 
: make 2n image of him, and ſoworthip him as the 1dolaters did their falſe 
5. {5 it did indire6 ly at leaft :ncimate to: hem, that Cod would be worſhip- 
TO127 and truth, that IS. NOT WI th a iyi [NI 1iN Sc: AS CVELY im age 0! 
1 uſt needs be: torircan have no truth when a finite body repreſent: 


no infinite Spirit. And this is moſt Lk cy to by thus : becauſe tis being 2 
{121} of the law of Nature, in it rhe Natural Religion and worthip 
God was tobe conmanced. and! theret Ore that 1 tthould be ſpiritual anc 


Erne, thatis, not with alle avi nations and c corporal reprelencment, Was tO 
betiic inairr of a Commandement. 3: Cine oh firſt Table did fodeſcend 
particulars as by m7 ney 1CCEPT -0 zppoint the day of his worſhip: it is 
- unlikely thatt eſſe | 2nd Narcural manner of doing it out}: ho 


n&ly provided for, tincc ethe circumſtantial was: bur that could nor be ar 
2:1, if jt was a por _ of th! firſt Commandement : for then the ſenſe of 
nt muſt be according to the firſt intention, that images ſhould not become 
our Gods, 4. The Heathcns did not tuppoſe their images to be their 
, Gods, bur repreſentments of their Gods, and therefore 1t 15 not ſo likely 
that Go i ſhould by way of caution {o explicate: he firſt Commandement ; 
when there was ne danger of doing any ſuch thing; unleſs they ſhould be 
ELK IN Fe 01 T ols and without underſtandii Ng. 5. ph God to:bad them 
tO MaxCc and ix orih! p the liceneſs of any thing in heaven and earth; he ſufh- 
Cientiy cdeciar'd t ath 'S MEN! ng was tO torhid that aprons prune /pping nor 
i 05 ; tor by (ying it was the likeneſs of ſomething 1t declar'd thar this 
kencis could not be the Objc of their worſhipping ; for becaulſc it is the 
mageo! a thing,theretore it is ant the thing they worthip'd z and it cannot be 
-Pp0S YU Gt a man that he can make the image of the Sun to be his God, when 
he makes that im _ of th: Sun, becauſe he thinksthe Sun is the moſt excellent 
thing. When theretore 11 che firſt Commandement he had forbidden them 
£0 ackrowledge the Sun, or any thing clſe but himſcit ro be God In the nexc 
he forbids the worſhipping himlelt or any thing elfe by an image. But o+ 
this I ſhall ſpeak more afterwards; becauſe it relates to the moral duty. 


But I obſcrve that all thoſe Modernes who confound theſe tro Com- 
| nnCements have not that pretence which the Ancients had ; and have quit- 
ted 11! rhat by which (uch contuſion could have been in any ſcnce tolerable. 
tor Philoand thoſe Ancients who followed him , reckon the firſk Commyn- 
cement tobe ; [1 am the Lord thy God,efc,7] by which God would be acknow- 
iciged ro be the Lord : and the ſecond did forbid any ether beſides him, $0 

that ther? migh: be ſome appearance of reaſon to make the firſt Commande- 
nent afhrmacive, and the ſecond Negative; The firſt to declare who is 
God The ſ{econd to forbid Polytheiſme, The firſt to declare his Entity; 
the ſecond tO pablith his {zzty : The firſt ro ingage their duty to him who had 
fo late rely endear'd them by freedom from captivity : The ſecond to forbid the 
1OPtING the Gods of the Nations with whom th: y were now to converſe, 
I con- 
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I confeſs that theſe reaſons are not ſufficient, for they multiply where the re 
isno need; and make a diviſion without difference ; and leave all thoſe peri- 
ods which are about imagesto be of no uſe, no fignitica:ions and concerning 
their own practice and religion in the matter of images, though it Is certain | 
they wholly deriv'd it from the Commandemenr, yer they take no notice of a- | 
ny warrant at all deriv'd from thence ; bur ſuppoſing that they did make the 
diviſion for theſe reaſons , and that theſe reaſons were good, yet all che Mo- 
dernes quit all this prerenfion ; and allow bur three Commandements to the 
firſt Table, and divide the ſecond into ſeyen; to effect which chey make tyo 
Commandements againſt Concupiſcence : concerning which I will not ſay 
they might have reckon'd more according to the multiplication of rhe objeRs; 
four as well as two: but this I ſay, as it is wholly without necefſi:y, and very 
deſtitute of any probability ; ſoit is done againſt the very order of words. 
For although Moſes in Deuteronomy reckons the Concupiſcence of the wite firſt, 
yetin Exodw,which is the copy of the Decalogue as it was given, Moſes rec- 
kons theConcupiſcence of the houſe firſt: So that the ninth Comrnande- 
ment lies in the body of the tenth; and the tenth lies partof it before the 
ninth, and part of it afrer: which is a prejudice againſt it greater then can be 
outweigh'd by any or all the pretences which are or can be made for it : eſpe- 
cially ſince by the opinions of che Roman Doctors , theſe two cannor as they 
lie here make two objeas: for to cover another mans wife, is the ſame as to 
cover another mans ſervant, that is, as a poſſeſſion ; for multitude of wives 
was great riches, and the peculiar of Princes, as appears in Nathavs upbraid- 
ing David, and the caſe of So/omen - but to covet the wife propter 11b141nem 

Is Erbidder by the ſeventh Commandement, as the Roman DoRorsteach,and 
under that they handle ir. Therefore the iwite, and the ſervant and the beaſt 
of another man being here forbidden to be defir'd as matter of Covetouinels 
make but one objeR, and conſequently but one Commandement: and if be- 
cauſe a difference can be fancied, the wite and the houſe make two objests : 
then the ſervant makes a third : fora houſe differs from a wife no more then a 
ſervant from a houſe, the uſe of theſe is as different as of thoſe and can make 
as diſtin objects of appetite and defire ; and therefore either they all mult 
make but one Commandement, or they muſt make more then two. 


"4 But the Church of Rome and the Lutherans have ſeveral intereſts, for 
other reaſons they have none in ſo doing. The Church of Rome confounds 
the two Commandements, leſt the worſhipping of images ſhould appear to be 
forbidden. For if it be adiſtint Commandeme@ht which forbids the vor- | 
ſhipof images, then becauſe all falſe objeRs of worſhip are ſufficiently tor- 
bidden in the firſt , it will not bea competent anſwer to {ay , we doe not wor- 
ſhip images as Gods, we doe not make idols of them, for to worſhip any 
thing as God 1s not forbidden in the ſecond Commandement, but in the 
firſt : bur therefore leſt the ſecond Commandement thould ſignifie nothing, 
it follows, that the taking of images into religio:, or the wocſhipping 
God whether true or falſe by an image is there forbidder. Bur if thele 
two Commandements were one, then they ſuppoſe, that this of forbid- 
ding images being a purſuance of the prohibition of having any other Gods, 
expounds 1t ſe}f onely ro mean, the making images to be God , which 
becauſe they doe not; they bope to ſtand upright in the Scrutiny con- 
cerning this Commandementr. 


But to this I return this account : That although it be certain that if 
| Ft 2 theſe 
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theſe Commandements be divided.,1r will follow that this manner of Religion 
by image-worthip, is particularly forbidden as falle manner of worſhipping 
and conſequently is upon no pretence to be introduc'd into religion; yet it 
we ſhould ſuppoſe them to be but one Commandement, It will not follow 
that images are not forbidden to be us'd in retgious worthippings. For if 
God forbad them to make Deos ſculpriles, Engraven Gods, that is, to wor- 
ſhip ſuch Gods as may be depicted or engraven, ſuch as the Sun and Moon, 
Apis and Fupiter ; the oxe of Egypt or the fire of Perſia; then by the ſame 
reaſon we conclude that Dews ſculprilis is no God, and therefore to make the 
God of Iſrael tobe a God depicted or engraven does diſhonour and depreſy 
him tothe manner of an idol. For therefore in the Decalogue recited by 
Philo and in the ſenſe of all the Ancients; the reaſon againſt making an en- 
eraven God iS, Ego ſum Deus tus Zeletes, lam thy God, I am thy Jealous 
God ; thatis, I who cannot be repreſented by ſuch vanities, I am thy God, 
but they are not,who can. * Adde to this ; that ſince the Do@ors of the 
Roman Church make the Decalogue to be the fountain of all Moral Theo- 
logy and by that method deſcribe all caſes of Conſcience; it is neceſſary that 
they take into thejbody and obligation of every Commandement not onely 
what is expreſs'd in the letter and firſt ſignification, but the Speczes, the relati- 
ons, the imilitudes, the occaſions, any thing that is like the prohibition, and 
concerning which we cannot tell whether it beorno ; and upon this account 
if they canrerain images or think to honour God by the uſe and worſhipping 
of them ; they may be confident of any thing, and may as well uſe ſome pol- 
lutions of the fleſh, as ſuch pollutions of idqls. 


F< 
Me 
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8, But there is alſo more in it then thus. For although ir is uſually ſuppoſed 
by learned perſons, that Philo the Jew, Athanaſins ,S. Hierem,and S. Auſltn are 
of opinion that the two Tommandements are not to be divided, but are all one: 
yetif welook into their ſayings we ſhall find them to have other effe&s then 

' they ſuppoſe. For they making the Preface to be the firſt Commandement , 
[1 amthe Lord thy God which brought thee out of the land of Egypt] doe ſuppoſe 
chat the objeR of Religion and Divine worthip is ſufficiently declar'd in that 
they think the ſame of that as all other men doe of the following words : 
[ Thou ſhalt have no otber Gods but me] viz. That God propoſing himſelf as 
their God, whom onely they were to worſhip, did by that ſufficiently exclude 
the worſhip of all falſe Gods, or giving Divine worſhip to any thing beſide 
himſelf : So that when the pbject is ſufficiently provided for as it is in the firſt 
Commandement however it be computed, the former arguments will return 
upon them, and it will be moſt probable that the next proviſion be made for 
the manner of the Divine worſhip and then the uſe of images in religion and 
the Religious worſhip of them will be by a neceſſary and immediate conſe- 
quent forbidden : for the forbidding Deos ſcu{ptzles : forbids not onely other 
Gods; but forbids them with that reaſon and demonſtration, They that 
can be ingraven or painted are no Gods, and therefore images and falſe Gods 
are equally forbidden, where ever an image is join'd roa God, there is a falſe 
God, or no true God : for an image and the true God are inconſiſtent. So 
that where ever there are two Commandements before that of raking Gods 
Name in vain, as it is amongſt all the Ancients (Clemens Alexandrinus onely 
Exceptcd) there it is moſt likely that the firſt provides forthe objec# of Divine 
worthip affirmatively, and the ſecond for the manner negatively : and the effeR 
of this will be, that they are in their Diviſion of the Decalogue almoſt wholly 
Ceſtitute of authority or warrant from the Ancients, for they all make four 

Comman- 
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Commandements in the firſt Table, at leaſt ; The Jews uſually indeed did 
reckon five: taking in that of honouring our Parents, but they alwayes made 
thac of the Sabbath ro be the fourth 5 by all which it muſt needs be, that they 
mult lie under the ſame objeRion which they would fain avoid : and though 
they confound thoſe two which we uſually now reckon the two firſt 5 yet be- 
cauſe the Jews and ancient Chriſtians who reckon'd otherwiſe did account 
one Commandement to the ſame purpoſe as we reckon the firſt ; that which 
follows can never be prov'd to mean any thing but a prohibition of that man- 
ner of Divine worſhip by images ; for it implies that to worſhip God by an 
image, isto worſhip an idol: an image of God when it is worſhipped is an 
idol, for neithercan the true God havean image, neither will he be worſhip- 
ped by an image. Now though this will not ar all concerne the images of 
Sain:s, but onely the worſhip of God by an image, yet even this alſo when 
they think this image worſhip ſhall be a worſhipping and honouring of God 
indirely, and an act pleaſing to him, will come under this Commandement , 
as certainly and more apparently then fornication or intemperance ſhall come 
under the {ixth or ſeventh z whuther their DoCors uſually reduce them. 


PE This thing more I am willing to adde concerning the diviſion of the De- 
calogue : That when the Ancients did reckon the preface or introduQtion to 
be the firſt Commandement; it is not certain that they put the words of 
[ T hou ſhalt have no other Gods but me] to the Second: For as for Philo, he 
does not recite them art all, but reckons the ſecond otherwiſe then it is in Moſes 
books, and itis not certain how he thought in this queſtion to him that well 
conſiders his copy of the Decalogue. For he thus begins CI am the Lord 
thy God who brought thee out of the land of Egypt. Thou ſhalt not make 
any graven Gods tothy ſelf: nor any abhomination of Sun and Moon : nor 
of any thing that is on che earth, or that creeps in the waters: I am thy Lord, 
the jealous God, &c.] Now in this which is firſt and which is ſecond is plain 
enough though Phils does not number them : but whether the words of that 
which we call the firſt Commandemenr, by him are underſtood in the firſt 
or in the ſccond does not hence appear. But then for S. 4thanaſivs whom the 
adyerſaries reckon theirs, the caſe is yet clearer againſt them : for [I am the 
Lord thy God} he reckons to be the firſt, omitring all that which follows 
until the ſecond Commandement : bur the ſecond he plainly and perfeRly rec- 
kons as we doe, [Thou ſhalt not make to thy ſelf an idal, or graven image, nor 
the likeneſs of any thing] So that it is probable, He begins the firſt Comman=- 
dement with the Preface: but it is certain he reckons the ſecond as we doe. 
S. Hierome and S. Auſtinare pretended for them ; bur they alſo teſtifie againſt 
them, and againſt themſelves by an uncertain and contradiory ſentence (as I 
havc ſhewed:) indeed the Apoſtate Fulian is much more for them and does 
confound thoſe which we call the two Commandements, bur yet reckons one 
before them, juſt as Phils : fo that excepting Fultan there will be found in an- 
tiquity, Fel duo vel nemo, ſcarce one or two that is on their fide. However a- 

ainſt them thee is agrear authority and very great probabilities of reaſon: of 
which in the following periods, I ſhall adde a more full account : In the mean 
time as the Church ot Rome is deſtitute of any juſt ground of their man- 
ner of dividing the Ten Commandements, ſo they will find it will not ſerve 
that intercſt they have deſign'd. 


10, Bur then for the Lutheran Churches they have indeed as little reaſon for 


their divifion,and a much leſs intereſt and neceſſity to ſerve and to provide for. 
Ft 3 They 
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They therefore thruſt the ſecond into the firſt : leſt ir ſhould be Unlawful to 
make, or tohave Pictures or images z for they {t.l| keep them in their Chur- 
ches, and are fearful to be aſperſed with a crime forbidden in the ſecond Com. 
mandement; they keep them I ſay, but for Memory onely, not for worſhip 
or dire& Religion. But in this they are more afraid then hurt. For ſuppole 
the ſecond Commandement to bediſtinct and wholly againſt images and their 
worſhip z yet cvery thing in the Commandement is not Moral, though the 
Commandement it ſelf be. For God was pleas'd to appoint ſuch temporary 
inſtruments of a Moral duty as were fitted to the neceſſities of that people; 
buc ſuch inſtruments were but like temporary ſupporters; plac'd thete bur cill 
the building could ſtand alone. Bur whether this clauſe of having cr making 
images be refer'd to the firſt or to the ſecond Commandement, it is all one. 
If to the firſt, it means that therefore they are not to be made by them, leſt 
they become the object of Divine worſhip. If to the ſecond, then they were 
not to be made leſt they become inſtruments of a talie manner of the Divine 
worſhip : but in both, the prohibition 1s but Relative, as appears in the 
Parallel places of Levit. 19. v. 4, But eſpecially Levit. 26. v. 1. Te ſhall 
make ye no idols, nor graven image, nenher rear 5e up 4 ſtanding image, neither 
ſhall ye ſet up any image of ſtone in your land (10 bow down unto it for 1 am 
the Lord your God : by which it is plain that the prohubition 's nor terminated 
on the image but referr.ng to religion ; andis of the ſame Nature as the for- 
bidding them to converſe with 1dolaters, or to make maritages with them 
which God himſelf expreſs'd to be leſt they learn their evil cuſtoms; and 
all the reaſon of the world tells us, that ſuch clauſes whoſe whole reaſon is 
relative and inſtrumental, may be ſupplied by other infiruments, and the rea- 
ſon of them or their neceſſity may ceaſe, and conſequently there can be no 
part of a Naturallaw, whoſe reaſon without a Miracle and the change of Na- 
ture can never alter, So that this fear ot theirs be.ng uſeleſs, they may with- 
our prejudice and intereſt follow that which is more reaſonable. And this was 
ſufficiently indicated by the at and words of God himſelf who gave order for 
the brazen (ſerpent to be made, and the images or rather Hieroglyphicks* of 
Cherubim to be ſer over the propitiatory ; which it is not to be ſuppoſed he 
would have done it it had been againſt his own Eternal law : He ſuffered chem 
not to wo: thip them ; but to make them ; to ſhow that this was nor againſt 
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G.b. Vaiquiz. the Moral part of the Commandement, though that was : and the Ark 
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tl, 
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could endure the five galden Mice and the five golden hemorrhoids becauſe 
though they were images yet they were not idols, that is, were not intended 
for worſhip : but becauſe Dagon was, it fell before the Ark; that could not be 
ſuffer'd : and in Solomon's Temple belide the pomegranates and other image- 
ry, thete weretwelve braſen bulls ; but they were not intended for worſhip, 
and therefore it was frce tothe Jews to uſe them or not : but the calves of 
Dan and Bethel becauſe they were fuſiles Der, graveri images us'd in Divine 
worſhip were an abhomination : and upon the ſhekel of the Sanuary was 
impreſs'd the image of Aarons rod and a pot of Manna, or thurible : it was 
lawtul while there was no danger of worſhipping them. 


* This then is the firſt inſtance of the Rule: The having or making of 
images though it be forbidden to the Jews in the ſecond Commandement,yet 
itis = unlawful ro Chriſtians. But of this I ſhall ſay more in the following 
periods. | 
Now concerning the Religion of images, that is, worſhipping God by 
them direftly or indireQly ; wherher that be lawful co Chriſtians; alchough 
{ | [ 
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I have ſufficiently ceclar'd the negative already,by reproving the great groun.] 
of that praQtice, I mean, the thruſting the two Commandements together, 
and have proved that they ought notro be ſo confounded, or if they ought, 
yetthat the worſhip of images 1s not concluded from thence ro be lawful of 
permitted, yet I hope it will be nelther uſeleſs nor unpleaſant if I determine this 
caſe upon its proper grounds, in theſe two inquiries * 1. Whether it 
be lawful to make a Piture or image of God? 2. Whether it be law- 


ful to worſhip God by a picture 7 


weſt. 


VV Hether it be lawful co make a picture or image of God? 


I anſwer negatively: and that upon the plain words of God in Deaterono- 
my which upon the account of the fifth Ruleare to be accounted as an expli- 
cation of the Moral Jaw, and therefore obligatory ro Chriſtians : as relating 
to the matter of the Commandemenr, giving a Natural reaſon for a Natural 
duty,and purſuing that with argument which before he had cftabliſhed wich 
authority, and writing that in the Tables of the heart which at firſt he deli- 
ver'd to Moſes in Tables of ſtone, Take ye therefore good heed unto your ſelves, D:u: 4 15.16. 
for ye ſaw no manner of ſimilitude, in the day when the Lord ſpake unto you in | 
mount Horeb ons of the midſt of the fire - leſt ye corrupt your ſelves and make 
y0u 4 graven image, the ſimilitude of any figure, the likeneſs of male or female, 
&s. Now why did God fo earneſtly remind them that they {aw no image, bur 
becauſe he would not have them make any of him. And this is frequently 
preſs'd by God in that manner which ſhewes it not onely to be impious to 
doe it againſt his Commandemenr, bur fooliſh and impoſlible and againſt all 
Natural reaſon. To whomwill ye liken God ? or what likeneſs will ye compare 1, (2 
«nto him? ſaid God by the Propher, Mezning that there is none, there 
can be none, and you may as well meaſure Eternity with a ſpan, and graſpe an 
infinite in the palm of your hand, as draw the circles and depict him thar hath 
no colour or figure, no parts nor body, no accidents nor viſtbility. And chis 


S. Pawl argued out of Aratus. 
Kai Tv je 90s £0juty. 
We are hs ofspring : that is, we are made after his image and fimilitude z 
Chriſt is the Prototype, and we are efformed after his image who is the firft- 
bornof all Creatures: Man is made atrer the likeneſs of God ; Not man in 
his body ; but Man in his ſoul, in his will and powers of choice, in his under- 
ſtanding and powers of diſcerning, in his memory, and powers of recording, 
and he that cannot make the image of a will, or by a graven image repre- 
ſent the underſtanding of a man, muſt never hope ro make any thing like 
God : there is no way to doe that, but to make a man, and that although ir 
be bur an imperfe& image of God, yet an image it is, and the beſt rhar 
is upon the earth. Bur now from hence the Apoſtle argues, For- A& 17. 29 
aſmuch then as we are the ofipring of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead 
xs like unto gold, or ſilver, or ſtone graven by art, and mans device : If theinviſi- 
ble, inexprefſible part of man is the image of God, and we are his' ſons by 
Creation expreſſing in our Souls ſome little things of his infinite p:rfeRian, 
It cannot be ſuppoled that this image can make an imige like God, and if ic 
cannot be like him ; it is not to be made for him ; fornothing is more unlike 
him thenalie. The Athenians were dull people and knew not how to anſwer 


S. Pauls argument; but we are now adaies taught to eſcape from this. For it 
is 
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Book II. 


is ſaid, rhatit is true z Gods eflence cannot be depicted or engraven; bur 

(uch repreſentations by which he bath been pleas'd ro communicate notices of 
himſclt, can as well be deſcrib'd with a pencil as with a Pen, and as well fer 
down ſo that ideots may read and underſtand as well as the learned Clerks. 
Now becauſe God was pleas'd to appear to Daniel like the Ancient of dayes, 
and the Holy Ghoſt in the ſhape ot a Dove, and Chriſt in the form of a man, 
theſe repreſentations may be depicted and deſcribd by images withour diſpa- 
ragement to the Divinity of God. 
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' To theſe I give theſe anſwers; Firſt the viton of Daniel ſecing the 
ancient of daies, tells of no ſhape, nothing like an old man: but by that 
Phraſe did ſeem to ſignific the Eternal God , he tells of a head and hair like 
purewooll, that is, pure and white, one of the Synonyma of light or bright- 
neſs, like that of his garment, like ſnow ; his wheels were a burning fire, his throne 
a fiery flame; that 1s ineffet, when Daniel was afleep he had a viſion or 
Phancaſme in his head : where he had arepreſentment of the Eternal God, in 
acircumfuſion and a great union of light and glory, which he when he was a- 
wake expreſs'd by metaphors impertectly telling, what phanraſme that was 
in which he perceiv'd the repreſentment and communication of God , that is, 
he there ſet down the ſhadow of a dream of a bright ſhining cloud : for the 
metaphor is a ſhadow, and his viſion was a dream, and whar he dreamt he ſaw 
was but the inveſtiture of God z like as when God by his Angel weat in a 
cloud of fire before the ſons of Iſrael, nay, not ſo much, for thar wis really 
ſo, this but a Prophetick exraſie in his fleep : the images of which are but ve- 
ry unfit to eſtablitha part of Divine worſhip, and an article of pratice,againſt 
Natural reaſon and the letter of a Commandemenrt. Bur, 2. I demand, 
whether did Dantel (ee the eternal God then or no? If he did nor, then at the 
moſt ir was bur an angel of light in the place of God : and then this can ne- 
ver inferre the lawfulneis of making any im1ge of God, for it was onely 
Gods Angel, ora globe of glory inſtead of God and not God that appear'd 
in his own perſon. Bur if it be ſaid he did {ce God, it apparently contradicts 
the Scripture - No man hath ſeen God 4t any time . andagain, The eternal God 
whom 10 man hath ſeen or can ſee. The iſſue then is this, Dante! did nor ſee 
God the Father, neither could he: Therefore God the Father was not re- 
preſented to him by any viſible ſpecies : therefore neither can we by any help 
or authority from this dream. And it is not ſafficient ro ſay, that though 7«- 
viel did not (ee Gods eſſence, yet he ſaw the repreſentment : for he did nor 
ſee any repreſentment of God ; hedid not ſee God by any thing that expreſs'd 
his perſon: for as for effences, no man can ſce the eflence of a Bee, or a Bird : 
bur ſees it by ſome proper repreſentment, but yer by that repreſentment he 
properly and truly ſees the bird : but Daniel did no way fce Gods perſon or 
Nature, not ſo much as by any phantaſme or image : an Angel of light, or 
the brightneſs of an Angel he might dream of in the exrafie : but in no ſenſe 
could he be laid to ſee God,except onely by his Angel or Embaſſador. So thar 
when it is ſaid, No man can ſee God,it cannotbe meant, that Gods efſence can 
not be ſeen ; tor this had (aid no great matter : for noeflence can be ſeen,but 
1t muſt mean that God dwells in an inacceſsible light whither no man can approach 
our of which he will ſend no emiſſions of repreſentment or viſibility ; for if 
he had ſo donear any time, or would doe at all; it were not true, that ”o man 
h14 ſcen him, or could ſce him : for if he had communicated himſelf perſonally 
In any repreſcntment or viſibility, then he had been ſeen, andin hut inſtance 
and at that time he were not the inviſible God. 3. Suppoſe Daniels viſion 
had 
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had been of God himſelf, yet as it was done to him by ſpecial favour fo it 
was for a ſpecial purpoſe z it was for a deſign of Prophecy an to declare ta- 
ture events in the matters of warre and peace; not te eſtablith a practice pre- 
judicial to a Commandement : and it is ſtrange that a viſion or n'gh's dream 
expreſs'd by way of rapture and clouds of Metaphor, communicated to one 
man, ſignifying uncertainly, told imperfectly atrer the manner of rapru:es 
and prophetick exta(les, in:ended to very diſtant purpoſes, never ſo extended 
by his own N:tion or us'd to iny ſuch end, ſhould yer prevail with Chri(ti- 
ans (who are or ought to be infinitely remov'd from ſuch a childiſh Religion, 
and baby tricks) more then anexpreſs Commandement, and Naturzl and ef- 
ſential reaſon, and the praRiſe both of all the Jews and the beſt Chriſtians. 
There is nothing in the world though never fo bad, bur by witty and reſolved 
men may have more colours laid upon it to ſet it out, then this can from this 
prerenſion. 4. The viſton' it ſelf it it were expreſs'd in picture as it is fer 4 
down, would be a moſt ſtrange production of art, and a horrid repreſenration 

of Nature; and unleſs ſomcthing were ſuppos'd which 1s not expreſs'd, it 
would be a ſtrange new Nuthing. For [the Ancient of dayes}] does by no 
violence ſ1gnifhe an old man; tor it being a repreſentment of Eternity, is the 

worſt of all expreſs'd by an old man; for that which is old is ready to van (h 
away z and nothing is more con:rary toeternity, Apain, here is no mention 

of the appearance of a man. There is indeed mention of a head, but neither 

of Man nor beaſt, bird nor fly expreſy'd : ad hair Ike pure wool, but in what 

It is ke excepring onely the purity 1s not told, nor can be imagined : after this 

there is nothing but 4 throxr of flames and wheels of fire, and all this together 

would make a ſtrange image, a Metaphor to expreſs eternity, a head of I 

know nor what ligh: without ſubſtance, viſibility without a figure, a top with- 

out a bottom, the whiteneſs of wool inſtead of the ſubſtance of hair, and 

a ſear upon wheels and all in flames and he : that it ſhould ever enter into rhe 

head or heart of an inſtruſted man to think that the grear, the immenſe, the 
invifible,che infinite God of heaven, that fills heaven and earth and hell ſhould 

be repreſented in image or picure by ſuch a thing, by ſuch a nothing is as 
ſtrange and prodigious as the combination of all the daughters of fear and flcep | 
and ignorance, 5. After this viſion of Daxzelit was in the Church of the - 
Jews eſteemed as unlaw'ul as ever to make an image of God; and by this 
the primitive Chr.ſtians did not bcleeye a warrant or confidence could be ta- 
ken to doe any thing of that Nature : and they that now adates think other- 
wiſe have a new underſtanding and a new religion, defying a Commindement 
andwalking by a dream ; and are ſuch whom a precepr cannot draw, they 
follow what they underſt:ndnor, and what was not intended to condudt their 
. religion, but to fignifie onely the events and great changes of the world. 6 
6, It becauſe mention is made of the Antient of dayes in Dantel , it were 

lawful to prture God like an old man ; we might as well make a door 

and fay it is Chriſt, or a vine and call it our Maſter, or a thief and call it 

the day of judgement: a Mctaphorical or Myſtical exprefion may be the yail 

of a myſterious truth, bur cannor paſs into a fign and fignification of it: it 

ſelf may become an hieroglyphick when ir is painted, but nor an im1ge which 

Is 2 pgppn «mos and the moſt proper repreſenrarion of any thing that can 

be ſeen and is not preſent. They thar paint a child to fignifie Eternity doe it 

better then they who by an old man fignific him that can be no olcer ro mor- 

row then he was yeſterday. Bur by this I onely intend to note the im. 
prudence and undecency of the thing: the unlawtulneſs is upon other ac- 

counts which I haye reckon'd. 
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— _ © Concerning the humanity of our B. Saviour, that being a creature he 
we might be depicted, I mean it was naturally capable of it: it was the great in- 
(rument of many ations, it convers'd with mankind above thirty years to- 
gether, it was the ſubject of great changes, and the matter of a long ſtory, 

and the conduit of many excellent inſtruRions, and therefore might without 

all queſtion be deſcribed as well as Ceſar's or Meletins, Marc Amthony or the 

Kings ofthe Gentiles. Ir might be done : and the queſtion being here onely 

of the making or having of it, abſtratedly from all other appendages or col- 

Jateral conſiderations, I nced ſay no more of it under this title ; bur that ir is 
ncither impious nor unreaſonable of it ſelf to have orto make the picture or 

image of Chriſts Humanity, or rather of his humane Body, For againſt 

this there is neither reaſon nor religion , and if it be made accidentally unlaw- 

ful that is not ef preſent conſideration. 


. 16. Butforthe uſual image of the Holy Ghoſt in the forme of a dove the 
pretence is great and fairer; no leſs then the words of Scripture, For in this 
inſtance that reaſon ceaſes for which God did prohibite the making of his 
image; for here they did not onely hear a voice, but alſo they ſaw a ſhape; 
for the Holy Ghoſt deſcended inthe likeneſs of a dove: & owugmwa ad; : 
in a bodily ſhape. SOS. Luke. Tothis I anſwer, that the Holy Ghoſt did not 
appear in the ſhape of a dove at all z but the dove mention'd in the ſtory rc- 
laces only to the manner of his deſcending, and hovering over Chrift. And 

7. this 1. appears by the words in S. Matthew «ds mw» mteoug Ts bes xa- 

m/2&iy0y, was Wearegy, He ſaw the Spirit of God [deſcending like a dove] 

that is, as doves uſe to deſcend, hovering and overſhadowing of him. 2. The 
word wo«, which fignifics an imperfect reſemblance, ora limited fimilicude, 
does not inferre the direct ſhape of a dove; but ſomething of it z the motion or 
the quantity,the hovering or the lighting, like thar of his appearance onthe day 
At.:.z3, of Pentecoſt; cloven tongues wo« mvegs, as it were of fires that is, ſome- 
thing of it; toſhine it may be but not to burn; to appear bright but not to 
J, move. 3. This appears yet more plainly in the words of S. Luke, Keixaf/uay 

To EupA TO HMO WHGTNG Ed, woe WRARERY em amor. The Holy Ghoſt 

did deſcend in a bodily ſhape; as a dove upon him : where the [bodily ſhape] 

cannot mean the bodily ſhape of a dove, for then it muſt have been wee 

TR45egs, as of adove, like that of the A#s,vo mvess; but it muſt wholly 

be reterred tOxam Ewa: he deſcended as a dove uſes ro doe : bur then for 

nwH4zTgzr 6G. the bodily ſhape, it was nothing but a body of light; rhe 
gre atcſt viſibility, called by the Apoſtle, - pexarompems Sota, the excellent 

Glory : which indeed was x uſual inveſtiture of Gods meſſengers in their ap- 

| Pearances and viltbilities : and that there appear'd a fire in Forday at that time, 

a. Frſtin Martyr againſt Tryphon the Jew affirmes expreſsly. 4. That this ſimi- 

 litudewasrelativeto the motion or the manner of a doves deſcent is ſo much 
the more probable becauſe this acceptation and underſtanding of it is more 
agreeable to the delign and purpoſe of the Holy Ghoſt's delcending. For 
by [© flying] the Jews did uſe in their Symbolical Theology to ſignifie, a Di- 
vine 1nfluxe or inſpiration ſaith Rabbi Faccat upon the ninth of Daniel : This 
deſcent therefore of the Holy Ghoſt in the manner of a doves flight ſignifies 
the gift of the ( pirit of God to his holy Son, who received him not by mea- 
{ures bur the fulneſs of him : and from his fulneſs we all receive our portions. 


3 
- 


2 It. 1.17. 


17, 1 cannot deny but that amongſt learned men there is great difference of 
apprehicn 10n CONceramgitz and the generality of men without examining if 
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fo; becauſe the ancients aid gener ally belecve ſo: bur en Tanker co tho 
obje&ion ; That 7. although the Anci ents did ſuppole it fo; vctin the ftxtl: 
Corncel,that ar C "onftantinop!: ' Can. $3. it 15s exvretis:y ford! dden to epic! : 
Chriſt 1:ke a Lamb, or the Ho!y Spir like a Dove. 2; Sy 17voſe the Tanc) y of 
the Ancients to have ſome reality init; yet it amounted tO NO Md We then this, 
It was nothing bur a light or fie e fio ptated 1ntO ſucha reſet nblance; Ot "Ks 
a bright cloud which repreſents {ir ange tioures 1impertectly, any thing accor: 
ing to the heart or fancy of them that behold It; and therefore 15 not c 
[micable as 1t 1: were a direct and proper appearance: $0 the Goſpel of 
the Nazarens EXPTre fics Int. 22 culys Wert. & - T TI708 T 995 [ARIA hes 
{cently a great light did thine 10und about the Place : and their : appre 
-N ienfion of a dazeling liohr in ſuch a reſemblance is but an ill warrant to 
make a ſtanding figure and proper imagery. 2. Tertullian ſuppoſes it y 
vas really and properly a very Dove indeed : and if ſo, the whole bu- 1 © 
Iinels 1s at an end : for any Dove may be piftured ; but the Holy = 
Ghoſt muſt not be pi&ur'd in that ſhape, though his errand and deſign. 
was miniſtred to by a Dove. 3. And that indecd is the proper and ful! Jo 
ſolution of this objection, Suppoling that the ihape of a Dove did appear, 
yet this no way repreſented him, or was to be uſed as a ſign of him, and 
therefore.it is obſervable when God had told the Baptiſt how he thould 
&#now the Meſſtas, and that the Holy Ghoſt ſhould conftgn and Genifie him, 
{e makes no mention of a Dovez but of deſcending onely : not ome 
ng 9% 1ntimating that the mention of a Dove was for the ſimilituce 
f Motion not of tha pe, but allo to fienifie that the Holy Ghoſt h anicli| Wis 
ot at all to be repreſented as a Dove. But then it rhere was the ih1pe of © 
Dove, as the Ancients ſuppoſe, it looks downwards not upwards; and was a 
Sy mbol not to fienifie any thing of the Divinity or the perſon; ty of th: Ho- 
ly Spirit; but to tenifie ſomething in Chriſt,or in Chriſts body the Ch: arch,to 
repreſent the excellency and ſweerneſs of Chriſt and of the Churc! 1, his peifc- 
ction and our duty, the (tate of his inſtitution and of our religion, and fo they ; 
who thus teach of the apparition of a Dove, expreſs the Symb 1. The Dove thizz. x: 
was to repreſent that great meeknels which was in Chriſt, and which he would 
inſert into his inſtitution as no ſmal | part of a Chriſtians duty : which our B. 
Saviour was pleas'd alſo to exprels in the ſame fimilicude, | be a5 harmleſs 25 
Doves, ) Philolaics that m the Jewes Diſcipline a Dove ſignifies Wiſedome, Lc 1 
that is, a good, a wile, a Gentile, and Debonaire comportment, not the 
ſeverity of retirement 2nd a Phi loſophical life, but of a civil, ſweet, and ob- 
liging converſation. Some ſay that this Doye did relate tothat Dove which l- 
onified to Noah by an olive branch of peace that God was again reconcil'd 
to the world; and fo did ir pleaſe God to uſe the like Symbol when he 
would fignifte that reconcilement which was by Chriſt to be effeRed, and of 
which the other was but a weak repreſentment, and type, or figure. The world 
wasSnow allo to be renewed at the appearance of this Dove. Bur becauſe th's 
no way relates to the perſon or the Nature of the H. Ghoſt,it can no way hence 
be inferred that the H. Ghoſt may berepreſented by an image. This apparition 
if 1t was atall was Symbolical of ſomething below, not repreſentutive of any 
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"ins zbove: and in that ſence and ro that purpoſe I doe not doubt bur it may 
« Jawtul co make a picture of the dove that was ſeen, if I ſay, it was atall ; 
and of the hery tongues ſirting upon the Apoitlesz tor theſe WETre Not. repre- 
{cntative of the Nature or perſon of the Holy Ghoſt but deſcriptive of the 
impreſſion that from the Holy Goſt was made upon them : and of this Nature 
is the expreſſion of the Baptiſt. He ſhall baptize you with the Holy Ghoſt and 
with fire, thatis, from his baprtiſme, or by his immiſſion you ſhall receive 
oraces and gifts whoſe effe@t is properly expreſs'd by fire, which alſo ſhall be its 
Symbol. 
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I ©. And after all this; if it ſhould pleaſe God any perſon of the Bleſſed 


and moſt holy Trinity ſhould appear in any viſible ſhape ; that ſhape might be 
depicted ; of that ſhape an image might be made; I mean,it might naturally 
it might if it were done for lawful ends, and unleſs a Commandement were 
20 the contrary ; and therefore ſolong as God keeps himſelt within the ſecret 
receſles of his ſanQuary , and the Majeſty of his inviſtbility, ſo long it is 
plain he intends the very firſt ſenſe and words of his Commandement : but 
if he ſhould cancel the great reaſon of his Commandement ; and make 
that by an a& of his ovn co become poſſible which in the Nature of things 1s 
impollible, that is, that an image can be made of God I ſhould beleeve thar 
Ged did intend to diſpenſe in that part of the Commendemenr, and declare 
that he intended ir onely for a temporary band : For if the 1eafon of the com- 
mancement were taken away ; Either the Commandemeat allo ceaſes to ob- 
lIigez or muſt be bound upon us by another realon, or a new SanRion, or at 
leſt a new declaration z or clſe it would follow that then his viſible appearance 
would become a ſnare to mankind. Bur becauſe yer he hath not yer appear'd 
vitibly and hath by no figure or idea repreſented the Godhead; and thatir is a 
truth which muſt laſt as long as Chriſtian Religion laſts, that No map can ſee 
Ged, therefore it follows that it is at no hand layful ro make animage of God 
or relating to the Divinity. It a Dove be made 1t muſt not be intended co 
repreſent the Holy Ghoſt, * for bcfides that 


» 1: dog paſſin &+ ills per imagines repreſentari 3 di- it 1x did, it related not to the perſon of the Ho- 


CO AM wad '!Hc forn:e Corporalts » N07 fue mt a Pa- 
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ly Ghoſt, but to the impreffion made upon 


£0/91 Pc 1m-agines, non lt 1epreſentatio perſee Divine; ThE perſon on whom the light deſcended: and 
{'d :0re/ent atio thus on _— Ne it the figure df the crucifixe be made, or of 
Acorrau (1 .1.7q#t4 YCUOYONTLA I#CHL REC TH1ES fOrmmUus JECHHOAUM 4 A .N8S. . 

ſe. Nt ihe {ome fucrimt ad reprefſentandas Divinas Jeſus In the fleſh L At [5 wholly relative 0 the 
pe. ſonas>fed id ip eſontandum i ﬀf (fu5,quns Divine perſo- Creature, not to him as God $ for that is im- 


ne fac'tbnt im iti. Durand. m 3.Smt.Diſt, g q.z.n.ls. pious, and unreaſonable and impoſſible ro be 
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done inany Natural proportion. And the like alſo is to be ſaid of thoſe expreſ- 
f10ns in Sc1iprure, of the hand of God, his eye, his arme ; which words although 
they are written yet they cannot, ought not to be pyinted : I doe not doubt 
bur it is lawful to paint or ingrave an cye or a hand ; but not aneye or hand of 
God,that is,we may not intend to repreſent God by ſuch ſculpture or picture 3 
becauſe the Scripture does not ſpeak them to that end; that by them we may 
conceive any thing of God ; for as Heſſelizs weil notes, theſe and other like ex- 
Preſſtons are intended to repreſent ſome action of God : ſuch as is that of Pſal. 
7S' alias 77. verſ 65. who brings in God, excitatum tanquam dormientem,tan- 
quam potentem crapwlatum 4 circo: awaken'd out of {leep,and as a gyant refreih'd 
[ filled, gorged,)] with wine : by which if any man hal! cepreſent God in pt- 
Cture, his ſaying,it may as well be painted as written, will not acquit him from 
inſuftcrable impiety. 

Now this which I have diſcourſed is evidently according to the do- 
Arine 
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arine and pratice both of the Jews and primitive C hiiſtiars. Concerning the 
TewsT acitrs (aies of them Mente ſola unumg,numey intell:quxt : profanos.qui Deum | '@..\. inn vie 
imagin's mortalibus materits in ſpecies hominum effingunt, They acknowlecge but we ett apud | 
one Deity, whom they underſtand in their mind onely : cſteeming all them to ee: 0 
be profane who efforme the images of their Gous of corruptible mater into the 
ſhapes of men. And the teſtimony of S. Clerrens of A4/r.4n9ria is very tull ro 
this purpoſe : Dexm ex Moſts Diſciplina nec hominis effigte, nec ulla alia verepre- $..,n,.c. 
ſentari, God by the law Moſes was not to be repreſented in the ſhape of a man 
or any other figure: and for the Chriſtians that they alſo uncerftood themſelves 
to be bound by the ſame law to the ſame religious abſtaining from making ima- 
oes of God is openly and generally taught by the Doors of the Chriſtian 
Church for the tour firſt ages together ; as without ſcruple appears in the ex- 

reſs words of 0rigen,Teriullian”, Enſebius*, Athanaſius", S. Hierom®, S., Auſftinf, «1, wor. Coli. 
Theodore, Damaſcen",and the Synod of Conſtantineple as is reported in the ſixth * de coron.mil. 
ation of the ſecond Nicene Conncel : the ſenſe of all which together with his ,- 072: 
own Polydore Virgil i thus repreſents; Cum Deas ubiq; preſexs ſit,nihil 4 principio « Orar, CoN:ra 
poſt homines natos ſtultius viſum eff quam ejus ſimulacrum pingere, Since the world Geares. © _ 
began never was any thing more foolſhthen to picture God who is preſenteve- . 1.744. 
ry where: for this is (according to the ſharp reproof of the Apoſtle) ro change $Symbe!. c. 7- 


- 


the glory of the incorruptible God,into the fimilitude & opgwnugm «xg1O.4fo 5; Dh Tt: 
itis in the Greek into the ſimilitude of an image of a corruptible man, and of 4: cj * 
birds and beaſts,&c, then which words nothing can be plainer to condemn the 71.>.c.2;.4c 
pituring God : a thing which the very Heathens did abhominate, pane 
Sed nulla effigies, ſumulachrag, nota Deorum, ns, 
Majeſt ate locum & ſacro implevere timore, ; 
ſaid Slias Italics of the Temple of Cadiz, they had no images, no piQures of 
the Gods, but the houſe was fill'd with Majeſty and a holy fear. And this they 
did not of ignorance,nor of cuſtom but out of reaſon and wiſe diſcourſe. When 
Seneca intreated his friend Lucilius to make himſelf worthy of God, he tells him 
how : Finget autem non aure,non argemnto : non poteſt ex hac materia imago Det fingt 
ſimils : Not with gold and f1]ver; for of theſe an image like ro God can never 
be made. And therefore T acitus ſaies of the Germans, that they nec cohibere pari- 
etibus Dcos,nec in ulli humani oris ſpeciens aſfimilare exagnitione caleſtium arbitran. 
tur, They think they doe not know the nature of the Gods,if they ſhould thruſt 
them intowalls,or depi& them in the reſemblance of a Man or woman; Nallum 
ſimulacrum finxiſſe antiqnitatem,(aid Macrobius ; The old world never made an 
image (meaning of God) Ouia ſummus Dens natag, ex eomens,ſicnt ultra animam Cs 
ita ſupra naturam ſunt, quo nihil fas eſt de fabulis pervenire ; becauſe the ſupreme Scip. OR 
God,and the mind that is borne of him,as it is beyond our Soul fo it is beyond 
all Nature, and itis not fit that fables and fitions ſhould be addreſſed to him, 
Nulla auri effigies,wulla commiſsa metall a. | | 
Forma Dei mentes habilare & pettore gauact. 
God dwells in minds and hearts of good men, not inimages and metals. 
The next queſtion is of greater effteR,and though the anſwer of it muſt needs 
be concluded from the former, yet becauſe it hath ſome conſiderations of its 
own and proper arguments it is worth a ſhort inquiry. 


2ueſt, Whether it be lawful for Chriſtians to worſhip God by an image £ 


21. Concerning which the beſt ground of reſolution is the Commandement; 
which it is certain the Churchof the Jews did underſtand ſo,that they accoun- 
ted it idolatry to worſhip God in any image whatſoever ; Thus the Iſraclites 
were 1dolaters when they made the golden calf, for ſo they Oy ad w 
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\ Gods 6 Iracl who brought thee out of the land of Egypt : and to morrow u a ſolem- 
yr ſaid 2, The I they a as an image of their God 
and by itthey intended to worſhip him, which is not improbable ſates Bcllar- 
mine; which is certainly true ſaid Ferss : and which is affirm'd by the Spirit of 
God ; they chang 'd their glory into the ſimilitude of a calf that eateth hay: that is, 
they repreſented God who was their glory, by a golden calf ; And concerning 

Micah though his Mother made an image, yet that it was for the worſhipping 
of the God of Iſrael appears in all theſtory ; for upon this account he hoped 
that the Lord would bleſs him,he took a Levite for his Prieſt, he asked councel 
of the Lord ; yet theſe alſo he called his Gods which were but. the images of 
God,by which it apears he was an idolater becauſe he worſhipped the true God 
by an image, which he had forbidden. The ſame was the caſe of Gideon who 
made a Covenant with them that God ſhould be their King,yer he made an E- 
phod;fthat is,inſtituted a forbidden ſervice to him z which thing became a ſnare 
ro his houſe z and being a prevarication of this Commandement, was in its 
Nature an idolatrous worſhip ; and yet it was bur a ſuperſtitious or falſe wor- 
ſhip of the true God : And this is afftirm'd by the Chriſtian DoRors. Non vals 
Dews in lapidibss coli, (aid S. Ambroſe, God will not be worſhipped in ſtones or 
graven images : and S: Asſtinafftirmes that God in this Commandement did 
prohibit,ze qui colat ullam imaginem Dei niſi unam eandem que cum ipſo eſt Chri- 
fins: that we ſhould worſhip no image of God but him that is the lively image 
of his perſon, that is, Jeſus Chriſt : and this is ſo affirmd by all the Fathers, ſo 
confirm'd by the doatrine and praRiice of che Church,fo adherd to by all the 
DoRors of the Jews,that Yaſque7 finds himſclfconſtrain'd to confeſs, clare de- 
ducitar, non licaiſſe tum verum Deum in aliqua imagine venerari: it is clearly con- 
ſequent, that then it was not lawful to worſhip the true God in any image or re- 
preſentment. 

But it is ſaid, that though it was not then, yet now it is: for that was only 
a temporary precept, relative ro the Jews becauſe of theirproneneſs to idolatry. 
So Catharinas affimes,totum hoc preceptam eſſe poſitivum,non morale. This whole 
Commandement is politive,not moral: for however ſomething related to the 
Jews, yet by this Commandement is onely forbidden to worſhip the images of 
talſe Gods,or the image of the true God with Divine worſhip. 

Againſt this I have many things to ſay, 1. That idolatry is a ſin againſt 
the law of Nature, or of prime religion; therefore whatſoever was idolatry in 
the Jews,is the ſame fin in the Chriſtians. Indeed in the Intercourſes between 
Man and Man, though the relative duty be bound upon us by the Comman- 
dement of God, yet the inſtances can be altered by humane authority and 
conſent z as new kinds of inceſt , ſeveral inſtances of Murder, of treaſon and 
the like z but wherenot onely the law but the inſtances alſo are of Gods ap- 
pointment ; what is once is alwayes, unleſs God change the particular, which 
he never did inthe preſent queſtion, Oae caſe there is in which the particulars 
cyen of the preſent article can vaniſh : viz. when a particular is commanded 
apparently for a tranſient reaſon, and hath in it noefſential reaſon no Natural 
recitude 5 but the worſhipping of God by an image is againſt Natural rea- 
ſon az I have proved by the unlawfulneſs and unreaſonableneſs of making an 
image of God and ſhall further prove ia the ſequel z therefore although by 
reaſon of the Jews proneneſs to dire and prime idolatry the Commanide- 
ment put new and accidental neceſſities (I mean the nor baving or making 
any piRures) yer the prohibition of worſhipping God by an image having a 
Natural and eflential reQitude and conformity to the Simplicity of a Natural 
and tothe Spiritudliry of the Chriſtian relbgion, it cannot be changed as the fan- 
cies 
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cies or the intereſts of Mea ſhall require, and of this beſides the apparent rea- 
ſonablencfs of the thing we have an expre(sreſtimony from Origen. Ceterum 
Chriſtiani homines & Fud-4 ſibi temperant ab his propter illud legis, Dominum 
Denm timelis . . . Ttem propter illud, Non erunt tibi Dii alicni prater me, & non 
facies tib1 ipſi ſimulacrum,@c. aliaq, multa his ſimilia que aaco nos prohibent ab aris 
& (imulacris, ut etiam er-ori 1nbeant citins quam contaminemus noſtram de Des 
fidems tal. bus impietatibns, Both Chriſtians and Jews abſtain from theſe wor. 
th ppings Jbecauſe the law ſaies ; thou ſhalt have no other Gods but me: And 
thou ſhelt not make to thy ſelf any Graven image,and for many other things 
L:ke theſe ; which ſo ſeverely reſtrain us from altars and images, that they com- 
mand us to 6ie rather then to pollute our faich of God with (uch impieties. The 
ſum of which is, that Chriſtians as well as Jews underſtood themſelves bound 
equally by this Commancement;and they were to ſuffer death rather then 


Image-worlhip. 
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2, 2. To worſhip falſe Gods, orto give Divine honour toan image which 
is not God, is all one kind of formal idolatry; they may differ Materially, 
as the worthipping of S.lver does from bowing the head to Gold ; but they 
are formally the ſame thing ; for it is a making that to be our God 'whichis 
no God; and this is ſufficiently forbidden in the firſt Commandement : 
Now ſince there are more fins againſt that Commandement then one, let us 
tuppole that the two firſt {as we reckon them) are but one: yet the next muſt 
be that which is forbidden in the explication that 1s, to worſhip the true God 
with a falſe image; ir is making God to be like an idol by repreſenting him in 
the (ame cheap impoſſible way ; by uſing him like the falſe Gods, by making 
his image to become an idol ; by giving him a forbidden, hated worſhip,by ho- 
nouring him witha lie z all which if they be not great violations of the Com- 
mandeir.ent to which they doe belong ; then there is but one kind of fin 
there forbidden,and this is an a of ſo great ſimplicity and incommunicability 
that it hath neither Brother nor Siſter, Mother nor Daughter, Kiff nor Kin, 
analozy nor correſpondencies, addreſles nor degrees : If it hive not, why are 
ſo many particulars reduc'd to this Commandement by all Caſuiſts, friends or 
foes in this Article : If it have,this ſuperſtitious and forbidden worſhip being 
here nam'd in the Commandement, and ſtanding next tothe prime idolatry, 
14ſt ar leſt have the degree of the ſame obliquity. | 


26. 3- He that makes an image of God and worſhips ir ; gives it the worſhip 
of God, whom it repreſents, or a different. If he gives a different and conle- 
quently a lefs worſhip he does not worſhip God in the image 5 but his wor- 
{hip ſuch as it is is terminated on the image ; and then comes not into this in- 
quiry : it is no more then loving a bird for Lesbia's ſake, or valewing a pen- 
dant for ber ſoke thatgave it me; and this may be a civil valuation , and 
Is ro beeſtimated according to its exceſs or temper. Bat if by the image 
I mean to worſhip God; then I joyn them together in the ad of adoration, 
and make them the ſame integra] objeR: bur then I give to both the ſame wor- 
ſhip; ard therefore unleſs they can both be unitcd into an identity, I muſt needs 
give D.v.ne worſhip to that which is no God, which isdirc& idolatry. If an 
image of God paſs the worſhip, which I give unto God, then it goes firſt to 
the image, then to God; thercfore it muſt needs be the ſame : for that which 
palles from the image to God muſt not be leſs then what is fit tobe given to 
God: Burititbe the ſame ; then it ought not at all to paſs upon thar : If it be 
ts then Divine ir muſt not be given to God; if ir benor leſs, it muſt not 
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paſs upon that which is not God. It it be leſs, it 'S impiety when It bo offer'd 
to the Prototype, it it be the ſameand not les, it is idolatry when it is offer 

ro the 1umage. 2 £5 
2 6, But I need not make uſe of both parts of che dilemma z for itis certain 
that everyrelative worſhip muſt be the ſame in the middle and the end; anditis 
conteficd by moſt of thoſe who worſhip God and his Chriſt and his Saints by 
.mages, that the ſame honour1s given to both. Eundem honorems deberi imao1. 
m1 & cxemplari ſaies Almain - as protnde imagines $. Trinitatis, C briſti, & Cru- 
c#5 cultn latrie adorandas eſſe : The images of the Trinity, of Chriſt, and of 
the Crols are to be ador'd with Divine worſhip. The ſame is the opinion of 
Alenſis, Aquinas, Bonaventure, Albertus, Richardus, Capreolus, Cajetan, Cofter, 
Y alentia, the Jefuits of Colen, Triers and MentI; who approved Coſters opi- 
nion; and indeed generally of all the Roman Schooles, if we may beleeve 
2 great Man amongſt thems Conitans eſt Theologorum Sententia, imagi- 
em eodem honore & cults honorart & colt quo colitur id cujus eſt imago, laid 
1. *'or9l- AForrus : and he ſuppoſes this to be the mind of the Councel of Trent, and 
4.19" infinuated by the ſecond Nicene,and certainly he was in the right, For though 
the Councel of Trent us'd much caution in their expreſſion of this invidious 
article, and expreſs'd no particular honour, but that due honour and: worſhip 
be given to them ; yet when at the latter end of the decree it approves the 
Second Nicene Councel and reters to that in the Article 5 it is plain that the 
Councel of Trent intended ſuch honour and worthip to be due, as the Councel 
of Francfurt ſaid was not due ; neither is it to be imagined they durſt contra- 
dit ſo conſtant an opinion, or openly recede from their great Aquinas. They 
have amongſt them many fine devices, to make this ſeem what it is not ; but 
that which 1s ſufficient is this, that no diſtinRion, no artifice will file the harſh- 
neſs off from this : for whereas the great thing that they ſay is this, that this 
worſhip being not for the image but for Gods lake paſs'd through the image 
does not give Divine honours to the image. Burl reply : Is it a Divine ho- 
nour that 15 given to the image or no : is 1t the ſame that is givento God ; or 
1s it another © If it be the ſame thenthoughit be not for the image, but for 
God, yet it is for God that the Divine worſhip is given to theimage ; that is, 
itis for Gods ſake that what is due to God alone is given to that which is nor 
God ; thatis, for Gods ſake they commit idolatry. But if it be not the 
ſame, then how doe they worſhip God by the image ? 1dem eſt motus ad ima- 
ginem & exemplar ; faies Ariſtotle, and upon this account they ſuppoſe what 
is done tothe image accrues to God ; but then as they muſt take care that 
nothing be given to God that is leſs then himſelf, I meanthat he be not wor- 
ſhipped with leſs then a Divine worſhip ſo they may alſo remember, that by 
one motion and a& of worſhip they cannot give leſs to the image then they 
doe to God ; whatſoever is leſs then another is not the ſame with another : if 
therefore the worſhip given to the image bein any ſenſe leſs then that which 
IS Biven to God, then 1t is not the ſame : if it be not the ſame, then by the 
{ame motion, by the ſame a of worſhip there are two kinds of worſhip giyen : 
which is a contradiQtion, that one ſhould be two : and alſo evacuares their 
great pretence of the reaſonableneſs or poſlibility of doing worſhip to God 
by an image; becauſe upon this account the ſame does not palsat once to both. 


27. 4. Agood man is more an image of God then any Painter or Engraver 
can make : but if we give Divine honours to a good Man it were idolatry : 
therefore much more if we give ittoanimage. I uſe this inſtance to take 
off the trifle of worſhip Relative, and waryhig Termingtive ; forit we __ 
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offer ſacrifice ro a man, build temples and alcars ro him over againſt his 
doors, burn lamps, make vowes, appoint Holy.daies, proceſſions, Letanies, 
inſtirate fraternities, give him the appellatives of honour which we uſually 
aſcribe to God, ir would not ſerve our turnes to ſay; we doe it to God 
whoſe image this man is,and we intend the honor to God finally; there ic reſts, 
it onely paſſcs thorough the good man, to be united to the glories of God; 
it were idolatry withour all contradiQtion. I find that acts of humility have 
been done to the poor for Chriſts ſake ; and the ations were refer'd to Chriſt 
juſt as all other acts of chatity and almes ule ro be ; bur if Divine honour be 
done to them it is ſo far from being entertaind by God as the correlative of 
chat worſhip, that it is a diſhonour to him ; he being cur.ous of his own pe Cu- 
liar, and having given no warrant no inſtance that can amount to any thing 
of that Nature, and he will be worſhipped as Plato's expreſſion is a5 y< 720, 
<ptoxoylt Tyme; in that way (not that we chuſe, but) that he beſt likes. He 
that will paſs worſhip ro God by the mediation and interpoſition of 2 
creature , muſt doe it by uſing that creature in all rhe cndearments and 
regards for Gods ſake of whichit is capable. Thus by reverencing the Grey 
head and riſing up to him, we doe honour to the great Father of Men and An- 
gels : by releeving the poor we doe honour to Chriſt; but neither is Chriſt 
honour'd by us it we have a rich preſcnttoa King for Ehriſts ſake, or call a 
poor begger, My Lord + but when for Gods ſake we pals thoſe regards to ſe- 
veral eſtates of Men which are the beſt uſages which prudently rhey can re- 
require, then the good we doe to them. whether it be honour or releef, relates 
to God : Bur for Gods ſake to give Divinc honours troa man; is as if to ho- 
nour the Maſter we made his ſervant equal ; or ont of reverence to the body 
we ſhould wear the (hoo upon our head : and this argument muſt needs con- 
clude againſt rhe worſhippers of images; for although YaſqzeX,, and IT think 
he alone of all the world, owns the worſt that this Argument can infer, and 
thinks it lawful to give Divine worſhip relatively or tranfitively to a man; 
yet when that whole Church excuſes their worſhipping of Saints by ſaying 
they give onely ſuch veneration to them 25 1s proportion'd to them, not Latria 
but Dxlia, that is, not Divine worſhip in any Senſe, for ſo they would be un- 
derſtood to ſpeak and doc ; it muſt needs be certain, that this argument is 
not to be anſwer'd; nor yet to be outfac'd. However, this is cercain;* thar 
when the Arrians who beleeved Chriſt to be a meer creature, though they 
could not deny but that (according to the expreſs words of Scripture) he 
was the expreſs and bright image of his Fathers glory, yet becauſe they 
oaveto Chriſt Divine honours for his relation ſake to his Father the Eternal 
God they were by the Fathers of the Church exprelsly call'd idolaters, as is to 
be ſeen in the firſt;third and fourth Orations of S. Athanaſirs againſt the Arri- 
ans and in S; Cyril in Foh. 1. g.c.4 1. and divers other places : and whatever YVa{- 
quez or any man cll(e is pleas'd to think of it; yet S. Fohn was twice rejeted 
by an Angel when he would have given Divine hononr to him: when he 
would haue worſhipped him: and yer that Angel repreſented God, and 
was the ſervant of ſeſus. And upon this account we may worſhip eve- 
ry Creature ; every fly, every Tulip, even the Onyons of Egypt ; for 
every plant is more an image of God then a dead peece of Metra), or Mar- 


ble can be 


Preſentemque refert qualibet herba Deum. 


And it is in images 85 it is in the matter of Oaths, $f which our B. Saviour 


Fad that he that ſwears by Heayen, or by the Earth, by rp Temple, or by ah 
Gg} Gola 
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« Salve /1;;ta ſacies noſt'i Redemptors, 
Mm qua nitet fpceies Divi ſplendo' tw, 
rp ((/4 faumiculs nive candorss, 
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« Are jorum triumphale, feliz baſta. 


76 per te fit ſautia, 
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[0 vultys Damm! i1m:4g0 beata, 
"es Jraur ad propria d feltx figura 
#4 2 :01ndum ſaciem Chriſti, que eſt pura, 
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ge PP - 1ll acaſe: it all alike refers to God and docs him diſhonour if the 


matter be vain Or falle 3 lo It Is in Images : every creature of God repreſents 
him and is capable of tranſmitting henour to him, As a woodden tmage: and 
yet becaule the beſt images of God are not ſulceptive of Divine honours (0 
much 2s by relation, much leſs ſhall the woric images : and it ic be idolatry to 
oive ſuch ro a man, though with an intuition upon God: to doe fo to a dead 
mage which hath leſs likeneſs to God cannot be pur of by a diſtinRion, and a 
vain imagination. * I will not aggravate the cvil practices or Doctrines 
iwhichare in the Church of Rowe, concerning this Queſtion, but it is obvious 
tro obſerve, that although this diſtinRion of 7ela'ive and terminative is invent - 
ed by ſuperſtitious perſons ro make the queſtion hard, and to themeelves 
orcater opportunity of quieting the Scruplcs of tender perſons : yet they doe 
oive,and openly profels to give Divine honours to that which is no God, which 
I thus demonſtrate. The Croſs on which Chriſt ſufferd is but a creatutc: but 
to the tmaze of this they give a relatrve Divine honor, therefore to the Exemplar, 
which is that Croſs whereof the other are but images, they terminate the Di- 
vine honour. So Facobus Almain in the words a little before quoted : « The 


ſame honour is owing to the image and the Exemplar ;, and therefors the images 


of the Trinity, and of Chrift, andOF THE CROSS are to be adord with 
the worſhip of Latria; [that #, Divine.) To this purpoſe is that clauſe in 
the Pontifical publiſhed by the authority of Clement the eighth z Crux legatt 
quia debetur ci Latria, erit a dextrs. The Legats Croſs muſt be on the right 
hand; becauſe Latr/aor Divine Honour is due to it. Now this being the 
image can challenge but this D vine honour relatively ; but the Croſs that 
Helena found at Feruſalem was the Exemplar, therefore to that the Divine 
worſhip is due ultimate & terminative, it reſts there ; which is as down right 
idolatry as can be defind. But Aquinas proves it ought to be fo by this Ar- 
gument, That in which we place the hope of our ſalyation to that we exhibit 
the worſhip of Latria, or D:vine worſhip : but inthe Croſs we place the hope 
of our lalvation, for ſo the Church fings, 


O Crux Ave ſpes Unics 
Hoc paſcionts tempore - 
Ange pits juſtitiam, 
Reiſque dona veniam. 


»» All hail O Croſs who art our onely hope in this time of our ſuffering : In-- 
creaſe the righteouſnels of the righteous, and give pardon to the guilty. 1 
could adde many more things to the ſame purpoſe ; 
but becauſe i Intend not an accuſation of any one, 
but inſtiration to every one that needs it; I ſhall onely 
obſerve that this diſtinRion is us'd with them as Mira- 
cles and the gift of tongues was; not for them thar be- 
leeve, bur for them that beleeve not: ſo is this, for 
ſtrangers, and them that make objeRions, not for the 
obedient that worſhip imagesand break the Comman- 
cement : for they muſt ormay doc more then give a relative worſhip: but 
yet becauſe it concernes us andthem, I adde this obſeryation. 


.. 5- ThatifDivine worſhip,or Latria be in any ſenſe given to an image, no 
diſtinction can ſave it harfleſs: For if it be given art all, it isnor chang 'd in 
kind, by being alter'd in Gircumftance. It is that kind of worſhip which all 
the 
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the world underſtands to be proper to God ; now whether it be for it ſelf or 
for any other thing, is nothing bur aninquiry for what cauſe this incommuni- 
cable worſhip is communicated to them ; tharis, a looking after the cauſe of 
a thing, whichno cauſe can legitimate, and whether this be proper or impro- 
per, yet till it is idolatry in one of the ſenſes ; whetherit be dire& or indi- 
re&,ir ſtill gives bur an appellative andſpecificates the idolatry: for that which 
in its whole Nature is unlawful, and unnatural, cannot be lawful ina certain 
reſpet. 1dololatre dicuntur qui ſimulachris eam ſervitutem exhibent que debe- 1, qQ T1 
tur Deo, (aid S. Auſtin - He who gives that to an image which is due to God isc. 6: 

an idolater : But he who anſwers that he does that thing but in this or this man- 

ner , confefles the thing done and rells you how : bur if the manner deſtroyes 

che thing, then it is not the ſame worſhip ; and then what nced the diſtin@ion 

of the manner which muſt ſuppoſe the ſame matter ; but if the manner docs 

not deſtroy rhe thing, then forall the diſtinRions it is idolatry, 


6. I conſider that in the firſt Commandement where Athciſme and Poly- 
theiſme. and Allothciſme are forbidden diretly and principally, and whatever 
is like it, or even with, or under it ; the preface or the reaſon of it is expreſs'd 
by God; [1 am the Lord thy God} plainly declaring that whatſoever is intro- 
duc'd againſt that Commandemenr is alſo againſt that reaſon : God is not our 
God. if we acknowledge none, or if we accept of many, or any other ; ſo that 
by this precept and upon this account, idelatry #n the objetFis forbidden. Bur 
in the next precept, or (if it be the ſame with this) in the next periods of 
this Commandement, there is another thing forbiddeni upon another rea- 
ſon: Thou ſhalt not worſhip any eraven imaze, for I the Lord thy God ams a 
jealous God, meaning that as his being our God infers that none elſc 
muſt be made our God or have Divine honours done to it; ſo the ſu- 
peraddition of this attribute and appellative of God, that as he is our 
God, ſo alſo he 1s a jealous God, in this very matter of Entercourſe 
with us, infers that we muſt not onely doe what he bids, bur alſo in his 
own way, the thing and the manner too are taken care of, And if he had 
in the ſecond precept onely forbidden Divine worſhip to be given to any arti- 
fice or to any Creature ; the proper reaſon for it had been [| for 1 am the 
Lord thy Ged] but when to other words he puts another reaſon, it is certain it 
muſt mean ſomething new and not ſignified in the firſt periods : But then,be- 
caule the worſhipping of any image of God with Divine worſhip for the ſake 
of the Exemplar is that which is neereſt and likeſt the manner of the Gentiles ; 
and Coes inſenfibly ſteal the hearr of man away, and depreſſes our grear 
thoughts of the Eternal immenſe God into the circumſcription of an image, 
and draws the mind from ſpiritual to material entercourſes, and therefore 
does by immediate conſequence leſſen the hononrof God and the propriety 
of the Divine worſhip, thar all this ſhould be forbidden is juſtly inferred from 
the reaſon; for of theſe things no better reaſon in the world can be given,then 
that God is a jealous God and will not have his honour direRly or indireQ- 
ly givento any thing to whom himſelf is not pleas'd expreſsly roimpart it; 
and therefore there is a Natural proportion in the reaſon to the prohibition : 
for (ince 1t is uſual in Scripture tocall idolatry by the name of fornication or 
adultery : God is pleaſed here alfo to forbid that manner of worſhip which he 
accounts adulterous,and declares he will not endure it becauſe he is jealous:1nd 
let it be umagined, what can be the effeR of thar reaſon? ſomething ſpecial muſt 
be apportion'd to it, leſt it be to no purpoſe: batthatr images Pe not taken 
for very God, that they may not finally and for themſelves receive Divine 
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" onouris the effe& of the firſt reaſon, and of the firſt precept : whatſoever 


« nextto this, mult be what is alſo next expreſs d, that is, Not that images 
be not worthipped for God z but that in the worſhipping the true God which 
is commanded in the firſt per.od, we doe. not bow the head and knee before 
images which is forbidden in the ſecond periods: And if men were in their 
proportion as jealous of their duty and of avo:ding Gods anger and eſcaping 
che Divine judgements, and of preſerving their Eternal intereſt, as God is 
of his Honourz they would never ſo much intricate their duty, and brande 
the Commandement,and doe that which is ſo much againſt the letter of it,and 
2gainſt the doctrine of that Church tro whom the law was given, and againſt ſo 
muchreaſon;and for the doing of which they are forc'd to uſe ſo much violence 
of anſiver, ſuch convulſions of diſtin&tion : a jealous Man will not endure (uch 
comportments in his wife ; for the juſtification of which ſhe is ſo hardly pur 
to it, that ſhe muſt have half a dozen anſwers before ſhe can pleaſe her 
ſelf, or think that ſhe does well; and which after all, will look but like pitiful 
exculſes.. But above all excuſes it would ſeem the worſt, if ſhe ſhould ſay 
[ doc admit another man bur not as my Husband, but with a lefs regard 
and another fort of complication then I uſe to him; and that which I doe 
I doe it for his ſake, he is ſo like him that he is his very picture; and he is his 
very great friend, and what I do,is for that very regard. A jealous man would 
hardly take this for ſatisfaction, And if it be conſtder'd that thereis nothing 
ſo clear but ſomething may be {aid againſt it, and mmm Aoya AoyO armayi 
Every word can be contradicted by a word ; and then how many preſumprti. 


ons,: how many reaſons, how many expreſs words, how many ages, and hoyy 


many religions doe joyn in the condemnation of worſhipping God by 
an image; it may very well be concluded that our jealous God will nor 
cndure- half ſo much diſobedfence, wiltul ignorance and obſtinacy in ſuch 
perſons as againſt ſo much reaſon and religion and for ſo few and trifling 
pretences will worſhip God and. his Chriſt by images againſt the words 
of his own Commandement. 


7. If it be inquired hoy an image can be an idol; the anſwer muſt be ; 
by giving toit Divine worſhip, or ſomething that is due and proper to God : 
Now whoever knowes it to be an image of a thing, if he have any uſe of rea- 
ſon, it he be not a changeling, belecves better of the Excmplar then of the 
image; and knowes that the worſhip ſticks nor in the image: he cannot wor- 
ſhip it for it ſelf, but for ſomething to which it relates, or for ſomething that, 
adheres to ir, or is der.v'd upon it ;, ſtill the honour goes beyond the Natural 
or artificial image. The image hath no worth of its own beyond the art or 
Nature ; and can be eſtimated, but as Sz{ver, or Marble, or Carved, and 
therefore no religion paſſcs upon it for its own ſake: Since therefore whatſoe- 


ver paſſes on it is for the ſake of that which it repreſents ; an image that is un- 


derſtood to be an image can never be made an idol; or if itcan it muſt be by 
having the worſhip of God paſs'd thorough it to God; it muſt be by being 
the analogical, the improper, the tranſitive, the relative (or what ſhall I call 
it) obj<& of Divine worſhip. Now that this conſtderation may have its ef- 
te, I ſhall not need to ſay that an idol and an image is all onez though that 
be truein Grammar ;. and Era{mms ſaid that S. Ambroſe knew no difference 
betweenthem, bur that every io:age (made for religion) is anidol ; and that 
he tumlelf ſaw no difference : but becauſe the Church in ſome ages hath ſup- 
pos'da difference; I ſhall alſo allow it: but find all the danger of any ſuch 
allowance taken away by the inſtance of the brazen Serpent which did #58 
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under both Notions, for it was a meer image or repreſentment of a Serpent 
and the commemoration of Gods delivering his people from them: bur when 
itcame to be us'd in a religious worthip then it was an idol; permitted when it 
was a bare image, but broken when it paſs'd into an idol. An image or an 
dol doe not differ in themſelves but by uſe and cuſtome of ſpeaking : the 
Church calling it an image ſo long as it is uſed lawfully : but it is an idol when 
it is us'd unlawfully, that is in plain ſpeaking, an image is lawful to be made or 
kept for ſome purpoſes, but not for other. Ttis lawful for ſtory, for memo- 
ry of an abſent friend or valued perſon that is away, for the moving an affeRi- 
on, for ornament and the beauty of a place, bat ir is not lawtul to have them, 
not lawful to make them with defignes of miniſtring to religion or the ſervice 
and worſhip of God : which I chooſe to expreſs in the words of the Au- 
thor of the famous books under the-name of Charles the Great, Nos imagt- L: 4 p.: 
nes tn baſilics poſitas, idola non nuncupamus ; ſed ne idola nuncapentur, adorare 
&> colere eas recuſamus, We doe not call all ?mazes by the name of idols, but 
leſt they become idols we refuſe to worſhip them. Bur yet this I adde, that al- 
though in the uſe of the two Greek words, «ay and «4wAor, and of the 
Latine, /dolum and imago, Men have troubled themſelves with finding mate- 
rial differences; yet although it might be of ſome ule in inquiring the mean- 
ing of the Ancient Doctors of the Churchin the queſtion of images, yet it 
w.ll be wholly impertinent as to the Commandement. For God forbidding 
images uſed the word 702 which fignifies properly a graven image ; and be- 
cauſe there were more ſorts beſides this, God was pleas'd to forbid 71hÞP7 
which the Lxx render by was oxgiwug, the likeneſs of any thing : and 
it conteins ſcalptule, fuſile, duttile, conflatile, that is, all forts of repreſentati- 
ons, flat or extant, painted or carved , and the force of this word can be elu- 
ded by no diſtinftion. But then as to the meaning of theſe words in the uſe 
of the Ancient DoRors, this is certain : that although about the time of the 
Second Nicene Councel, this diſtintion of idolum and imago was brought 
into the Chriſtian Church, yet it was then new, and forc'd, made to lerye the 
ends of new opinions, nor of Truth : forin Tertu{{zan's time there was no- 
thing of it, as appears by his words in his book 4c iddolatria. c. 3. Ad hot 
neceſſaria eſt vocabult interpretatio : 6G. Grect formam ſonat ; ab eo per di- 
minutivum &ed\w>ev deductum aque apud nos formulam fecit, Tgitur omnts 
forma, wel formula idolum ſe dict expoſcit : eſlque idololatria, omms circa on- 
ne idolum famulatis & ſervitus. Every image (meaning, of God) is an 
idol, and all worſhip and ſervice about them is idolatry. This is plain, 
and ſhort, And that once for all I may make it clear, that an idol and 
an image was all one in the ſcnſe of the word and of the Ancient Church 
it is undeniably ſo uſed in Czcero [tb 1. de fin. bonor. & mal. Imazines que idols 
nominant, quorum incurſione non ſolum videamius ſed etlam cogitemis, &c. and 
for the Church S. Chryſoftome is anauthentick witneſs, for he calls the pidtures 
by which they then adorn'd their houſes by the names of idols, owas xa- 
mx0K dp yo cid we muTaYs $5041 ifyTs, WE EM Our houſes, placing every 
where idols and pictures. | 

Upon this account we may underſtand the meaning of the primitive Fa- 
thers who would not endure that a piure ſhould be made, or kept, who 
condemn d the art it ſelf, as deceiving and adulterous, who ſaid that God for- 
bad the very trade it ſelf : So Tertullian, Fam vero ipſum opus perſonarum De (p38. c.:3; 
quero an Deo placeat qui omnem ſimilitudinem wvetat fieri, quants mazis ima- 
Zins ſue? Can the making viſors pleaſe God who hath forbidden all fimi- 


l:tades or images and piRures to be tmade, and how much more any image 
©) 
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Wy 2 - Chcanſed fs Nobs enim «ft aperte vetitum artem fallacem exercere , ſaid S, 
in Pro ®®-P-. Clement [peaking of pictures and images, the very art is forbidden ro Chri- 
L140 Cel. inns, The fame is affirmed by G7izen, and long after by S. Chryſoftome , 
| buc Tertullian (aid, that the Divel brought painting and carving into the 
world ;. and addes, Toto mundo ejuſmod: artibus interdixit ſerus Dei, that 
God hath forbidden to all his ſervants in all the world to uſe ſuch arts, 
But they are to be underſtood by their own words ſpoken when they 
had the ſame reaſon and lels heat; for thar the very making of images was 

forbidden by God by way of caution onely and proviſion, - not for an 
rurp.rude or unreaſonableneſs inthe thing, but for the danger which then 
was pregnant themſelves athrme: Similuudinem wetans fieri omnium ..... 
eſtendit & can{as, 1dolulatrie ſc. ſubſtantiam cohibentes : ſubjicit enim non ado- 
rabitis ea, Oc. SO Tertullian. To the ſame purpoſe is that of Origen; Jpeak- 
"cog "ing of the Jews, Th:re w.ts no paiuter or ſtatuary admitted into their cities, 
their laws driving away all this kind of people, ne qua occaſio preberetur ho- 
minibus Craſs1s, neve animi eorum a He cultu avocarentur ad res terrenas per 
hujuſmodi allecebras : Iſt any occaſion ſhould be given to rude people of 
drawing thcir minds from the pure worthip of God to earthly things. 
Now it this ſenſe was allo in the Commandemenr, it ts certain that\this 
was but temporary z and thercfore could change : and that it was change- 
able appears in this that God by a Divine Spirit aſſiſted Bezaleel and Aholiab 
in the like curious arts; and by other inſtances which I have already rec- 
«$up.r.6.0,10.kon'd ”: Now this ſenſe and ſeverity might perpetually oblige the Jews ; 
' becauſe during the whole abode of their Synagogue there was almoſt an equal 
danger by their perperual converſation with idolatrous Nations : inc there- 
De idol. c. 5, fore it was very well ſaid of Tertullian in the matter of the braz-n 5: rpent, 
*« If thou regardeſt rhe law, thou haſt Gods law, Make not the likens!s of any 
« thinz Bur if thou conſiderc ſt that afterwards Moſes did cominand them ty 
* make the likeneſs of a Serpent, doe thou alſo imitare Moſes, and agant 
« the law make no likeneſs, unle(s God alſo give thee a ..ommandeinent as he 
« did Moſes, Meaning that the fingular example was no prejudice to the 
law: Exceptio firmat regulam in non excepits : This part of the Commanc e- 
ment was by God diſpens'd with:n that inſtance and in a few more ; but theſe 
few confirm the rule in all things and inſt:nces, bcliges themielves, for they 
ſay,that without Gods leave we may not break this Commandement. In Ter- 
zullian's time this very neceſſity did ſtill abide, and theretore they had the ſame 
zeal againſt images and whatſoever gave ſubſtance to idolatry , thats Teriullian's 
phraſe for Painters and Statuaries. Bur then this alſo is ro be added : That 
all thoſe inſtances in the Old Teſtament of the brazen Serpent, the bulls, the 
Pomegranats, the Cherubims, the curious works of BeFaleel, are noc to be 
us'd as arguments _ the morality of the ſecond Commandement : 
becauſe theſe were ſingle cauſes, and had their ſpecial warrant or appro- 
bation reſpeRively from the ſame fountain whence the prokibirion came, 
at leaſt let them prevail no further then they ought ; ler them mean no more 
then they ſay, andlet us goe Ro further then the examples : by which we fiad 
images made, for other uſes, but not for worſhip: and therefore the 
Commandement may be moral in all the periods of it, this onely excepted 

which relates to the making of them. 

But when we conſider further that Solomon caus'd Golden Lyons to be 
made about his throne and the Jews imprinted images on their money, and 
in Thriſts time they us'd the images of Ceſaron their Coin,and found no repro. 
ver for ſo doing, this ſhowes that there was ſomething in the Commande- 


ment 
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ment that was not moral, I mean the prohibition of making or having any 
images: For to theſe things we find no command of God, no diſpenlation, 
noallowance poſitive : but the immunity of reaſon and the indemnity of no: 
being reproved,and therefore for ſomuch as concernes the making or having 
piRures and images we are at liberty without the warranty of an expreis 
Commandement from God : The reaſon of the *diffterence is this, The 
firſt inſtances (excepting that of the brazen ſerpent which becaulc it was 
to be inſtrumental in a miraculous blefſing muſt ſuppoſe a Divine' Com- 
mandement ; like a Sacrament or Sacramental) were of images us'd in 
the Tabernacle or Temple, and ſo came within the verge of Religion ; 
and for their likencfs to the main ſuperſtition might nor be ventur'd upon with: 
out ſpecial leave or approbation : and therefore God gave command for the 
images of the Tabernacle,and by his Majeſtatick preſence in the Temple ap- 
prov'dall that was there. Upon what confidence So/omos ventur'd upon it; and 
whether he had acommand or no I find not recorded, but ex poſt fatto we find 
it approved. Bur for the otherimages which ceJated wholly to civil uſe ; 
right reaſon and the common notices of things was their ſufficient warrant ; 
while they could have no end in diſobedicnce, no temptation to it, no reward 
forit, when it did not contradi any Natural or Religious reaſon ; there 
was no danger of idolatry, no ſemblance of Superſtition. So that the reſulc 
is this; The Jews were forbidden to make or have any images; and this was be- 
cauſe of their danger : but this was ne moral law. But the very, making and 
having them for worſhip is forbidden as the thing it ſelf is. Juſt as adultery 
and wanton looks are forbidden in the ſame Commmandement, and are acts of 
che ſame fin; ſo is worſhipping and having them for worſhip, it is that which 
S. Pasl calls in the matter of uncleanneſs, Making proviſion for the flefh to ful- 
fil whe luſt -_ Making images and piQures to this end, is providing for 
the fleſh: For this alſois fornication and ſpiritual whoredom. And as we 
may look upon a woman ; and be innocent 3 ſo we doe not look upon her for 
luſt : ſo may we have or make piRures and images, ; but for worſhip we may 
not: and in this ſenſe of the words even this period of the Commande- 
ment is alſo moral z and obliges us as much as the Jewes : but if thoſe words 
did abſtraRedly and yithout their relatiog bind the Jews ; it did never bind us 
but by way ef caution and prudence that is, when weare in the ſame dan- 
gers as were the Iſcaclites, in the rudeneſs and infancy of their Church eſpe- 
cially. * And this we find in Tert#[ian ; that when he had affirm'd the very 
art of painting and engraving to be unlawful z to them who enquire what 
then ſhall the poor men doe who have no other means to get their living ; he 
anſwers; let them paint tables and cupboards,and remove their art from dan- 
ger of religion to neceſſary and fit proviſions for life ; let them doe things as 
ike as they were enabled by theirartz ſo they were unlike the violations af 
religion ; and therefore the Church celebrates on the eighth of November the 
memory of Claudivs Nicoſtratue and their fellows who choſe to dic rather 
then make images for the Heathen Temples ; they were excellent ſtatuaries, 
bur better Chriſtians. By which it is plain that he means the very art as ic 
miniſtred toidolatry 5 forabſtraRing from that miniſtery and that danger it 
was layful enough, | 


us finght ſacros auro wel marmore valtus, 
-4 Noy facitille Deosz qui coltt ille facts, 
He that worſhips the image be makes it an idol ; and he that deſignes 
© any aſhſtance to the idolatry, or knowingly miniſters to it, he 2 opts 
| im 
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": i2ol.c.6. himſelf into partnerſhip of the crimes. To which purpoſe was that of Ter- 
| 'ullian, Facio ((cil. imagines) ſed non colo: q4aſ1 ob atiam cariſans colere non andeat, 
ni TuUAam oF facere 107 debeat, (cilicet cb Det eſſenttam wtrobique $1m0 tu colts, qui 
Uxcic ut colt poſsint. He anſwers the obj: Rion of them that ſay, I make jima- 
oes, but I dos not worſhip them: as if (ſaies he) therc were any reaſon forbid- 
Ging thee to worthip them ; but the ſame for which thou oughteſt not ro make 
them; 1 mean, the Omnipreſence of God. Nay thou worthippeſt them,who 
makeſt them that they may be worſhipped, Bur in all other ſenſes the making 
1 picture, is rot making an idol; and therefore that ſcvere ſenſe of the Com- 
mandement though as it is moſt probavle it did oblige the Jews, and all per- 
ſons in equal danger ; yet becauſe therealon may ceaſe. and the danoer be (e- 
cur'd, when it is ceasd.the obligation alſo 1s null ; and therefore thou»h thar 
was inthe Commandement ; yet it is no part of 1ts morality ; but th2t exce- 

pted, every other clauſe is moral and Eternal. 


IG 8, And all this is perfe&tly conſenting to the anilogy of the Go- 
ſpel which is a ſpiritual worſhip, unclothed of bodily ceremonies, ſtrip'd 
naked of beggarly rudiments, even thoſe which God had commanded 
in the Old law; Chriſt placed but two myſterious ceremonies in the place 
of all the ſhadowes of Moſes : and fince Chriſtianity hath ſhak'd off that 

body and ourfides of religion, that law of a carnal commandement, that we 

molt ſerve God in ſpirit and truth, that is, proportionable to his perteRions, 
1t cannot be imagined that this ſpiritual religion which worſhips God in praiſes 
and Jove, in charity and almes, in faith and hope, in contemplation and hvmi- 
lity, in (elf-denial and ſeparations from all corporal adherencies that are not 
neceſſary, and thar are not Natural, I ſay it cannot be imagined that this ſpi- 
ritual religion ſhould put on a phantaſtick body, which as much as 1c can, ſepa- 
rates from a real : that Chriſtianity ſhould make a Vizor for God, who hath 

0e1:0-c-:» no body, and give that to him which the Heathens gave to their Devils, De- 
moni corpora contulerunt , they gavea body to their Demons ſaies Tertullian, 
when they made images to them; that he who under the law of carnal ordinan- 
ces could not endure an image, ſhould yet be pleas'd with it under the pure and 
ſpiritual inſtitution of the Goſpel. A Chriſtian muſt 14s begameins dopan 
Ce worſhip God with genuine and proper worſhippings,thar is, yi LA3 
2 p91 S212 With the pare and only worſhip of the Soul. Now if the Ceremo- 
nials of. 1:eſes were contrary to this ſpirituality, and therefore was taken away 
by the Goſpel : it cannot be imagined that images which are more contrary 
to a ſpiritual worſhip, ſhonld be let in by Chriſt, when they were ſhut out by 
AMtofes. * To this purpoſe they are excellent words which were ſpoken by Cle- 

1,003.4, mens Alexandrings. © Moſes many ages before made a law that there ſhould 

© be norgraven, no molten, no painted image or likeneſs of a thing made 
F amoneft them, that we ſhould not attend ſenſible things, bur paſs ro thoſe 
* whichare perceiv'd by the underſtanding onely. For the daily cuſtome of ſee- 
* ing him (#» effigie) makes that the Majeſty of God becomes vile and contem- 
** ptible, and by material Subſtances (Groſs images) to worſhip that eſ- 
** ſence which is onely diſcerned by the mind, is by the ſenſe to undervalue the 
** Eternal mind. 

33 9. And upon theſe accounts we find that the Chriſtians were great ha- 
rets of image-worſhip, and even of images themſelves : and did deride the 
heathen follies, who in the midſt of their witty diſputations and wiſe di- 
{courſes of God, did ſo unman' themſelves and baffle their own reaſon as 
to worſhip this inviſible God by looking upon acontemptible image. To = 

| purpole 
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purpoſe Origen diſcourſes wiſely; ** God hath choſen the folly of tie world, L7.cov Coty 
«thoſe amongſt the Chriſtians whole lives were molt ſimple, modeſt, and 
« q;0re pure then that of the Philoſophers, that he mighr put ro ſhame thoſe 
« wife men who bluſh not to ſpeak to livelels trunks as if they were Gods or 
« images of the Gods. For what ſober Man docs not ealily diſcerne him who 
« 2fter his excellent and Philoſophical di\courſes of God or of the Gods, 
« docs preſently look upon images,and offers prayers to them, or by the be- 
« holding them as ſome conſpicuous ſign, ſtrives to lift up his mind to the 
« imagination of an intelligible Deity © Bur the Chriſtian though bur un- 
« learned yet he beleeves verily that the whole world is the temple of God, 
« and he prayes in every place, ſhutting his bodily eyes,but lifting up the eyes 
« of his mind . . . . and being rap as it were beyond this world, he makes his 
« prayers to God for great things. Thisis the advantage, the Spirituality and 
devotion of the Chriſtian. Concerning whicti it were eaſy to bring many an- 
cient Teſtimonies; which whoeveris deſirous to ſee,may tind them frequent- 
ly in the Fathers of the four firſt ages : but eſpecially in Irene: l.1.cont. her. 
£.24. Origen. 1.7. contr. Celſ.Tertull, de idol. c.5. and de coron. mil. and de Spedtac. 
£.23- Clemens Rom. Recogn. 1. 5. and Clem, Alex. from. 1, & 5.5. Chryſoſt. in 
Syned.7. Aft. 6. and in 1 Cor. 8. Epiph. her. 29. Amphiloch. apud Syn. 7. attion- 
ead, Optatus I. 3.contr.Donat. S. Ambroſe ep.31. ad Valent. S. Auſtin in Pſal.113, 
all which ſpeak of this Article ſo as needs no commentary, and admits of no 
evaſion, decretorily and dogmatically and zealouſly. 


Now againſt this heap of plain teſtimonics there is not any one cleer 
ſentence and dogmatical propoſition to be brought s and if there could be 
brought forty particular inſtances of a contrary practice, though there are not. 
three to be had in pure antiquity and in authentic teſtimony, yet it could not in 
any degree abate the certainty of this doctrine : becauſe the Doctors of thoſe 
ages ſay that where ever there is any ſuch thing, it isunlawful. Epiphanins did 
rend in peeces the veilat Anablathaneer Bethlehem, becauſe it had in it the 
picture of a man, and this is ſo notorious that Alfonſus 4 Caſtro calls him an 
Iconoclaſt : bur Epiphanius gives this account of it to the Biſhop of Fer«ſa- 
lem, Contra authoritatems Scriptur arum eſſe ut in Chriſti Eccleſia hominis pendeat 
imago z, and, iſtiuſmodi vela contra religionem noſtram veniunt : 1t is againſt the 
authority of rhe Scriptures, it is againſt our religion that the image of a man, 
that ſuch veiles ſhould bein the Church : and Ladantivs as plainly, Dubinm I. :. c. de 
non eſt quin religts nulla ſit, ubicuuque ſimulachrum eſt; where an image is, *s ©79iis- 
it is certain there is no Religion: and S, Auſtin anſwers all pretenſions 
to the contrary which can readily be drawn from Antiquity, *© I know 
« (ſaies he) many that are worſhippers of piftures but ſuch as neither know 
* nor exhibit the force of their Profeſſion, bur they are ſuch who are ſuperſti- 
« tious in their very religion, ſuch which the Church would condemn,and dai- 
« ly ſeek to corre like evil children. This bcing the doctrine of the Primi- 
tive Church; if a contrary practice comes in, it 15 certain it is by corruption 
of faith and manners. The Temples of Gods and the images of Gods they 
had in equal deteſtation : not that they hated publike places of worfhip; bur 
Templa, non Eccleſ1as, or Dominicas,, tor we muſt know that in the language 
of the Fathers by Temples they did mean ſuch as the Gentiles had; 


— 


ſuch as the Holy Scriptures call the place of 24ic«h's images; ( an Yahes abs 


houſe of Gods ] according to that famous ſaying of 1/idore : Templi 
zulla ratio quod non coronat ſimulachrum : 1t is no Temple that is with- 


ext an image, and it isSno Church that hath one according to the Primitive 
H h Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian dodetrine : ir WasS TEm:: rkeable what ! 1 by lis Lampridius 
in the litc ot Alexan '0r Ser Ur HET, that when Aariaen _— Emperour had COM=« 
rn andec Ch ;rches to be buile withou t images, it ws ſuppoled he intened 
them for the ſe. vice of Chriſt: :t en which thers ncecS no-greater Or cleere; 
in{tance 56 6 coctiine and practice of the Holy Pr.mitves, 


Pur the beſt x ng moſt perfect accourt that can be given of the Chriſtizn 
rel'gion in th's article, 13 by the Ecclcftaſtical Jaws. The Councel of Elther;s 
in Sp- 1; Mace a Canon: placuit picturas 11; Eccleſia eſſe non debere 1 quod 
colt; ur aut adoratur in parictibus Or Pictuies muſt no: be in Chur- 

ies, leſt rhat wh cþ 1s worlhvpped or acored be painred upon the walls, 


E om which p lain place Bel/armine, Perron, Binizus and Clvers others take great 


pains ro eſcape: 1t matters not how, as to the queſtion of Conſcience ; ir 


15 ſufficient what Agobardus Biſhop of Lyons above 8co years agoe {nes in 


this ve:y particular. « Now error 5 ſo grown, and is perſp! cus that they 
« app oach neer the ere] of the *nthropomorphites and wo: ſh Pp: ; 
«« and put their hope in them , the cauſe of which error 15, thar faich 1s « 
« parted from mers hearts, and they put their confidence in whar they te 
« But as when we ce Souldiers arm'd. or Hucbandmen plowmg or mowing 
« Or gathering grapes in picture, or the pictures of huntimen purſuing cher 
« vame, orof F ſhermen it{row ing their nets , ye doenot hope tO receive 
« from them a Muller, ora Mone: hs pay, hand) s of barley or cluſters of 
« grapes: $0 it we lee winged Angels painted, Apoſties preaching, Mzr- 
ec STLIHY y.ng, wearenotioc expect any 21d or 00d trom the Images we fee, 
« b*caulc chey can ne'th.r doe g00d nor hurt. "Therefore for the abol:thing of 
« this {1 per{t'tion, rede ab Orthodaoxrs Patribus definitum et, it was rightly 
« cefhin'd by th: Orthodox F: _ that pictures ought not to \be in Churches 
« Iſt that which is worth/ppzd (viz. God or his Chrilt) be painted upon their 
«walls. Tothe ſame p. rpoſe the Farhers of the fourth Councel ar Conſt an- 
tinple dvd quote the words of Epiphantrs as we learn from the acts ot the 
ſccond Nicene Councel, intieſe words. © Take heed to your lelves and 
« hold the traditions which ye have received, decline nor tothe right hand or 
*torhe letr: and remember my beloved ſons that ye bring nor images into 
« the Churches, nor into the C cemeteries of the Saints : but by remembrance 
« place God in your hearts, To the ſame purpoſe was it decreed by another 
Synod at C oy; \Hantinople of 338 Biſhops, under Conſtantins Copronymus ; for- 


bidding all uſc of images in Churches or out of them: and ſo much of their 
decree 5< torbac tie worthip of images was followed by Cbar{es the Great, 
and the |: rn«d men of that age, and confirm'd by the Synod ar Franckfurt 
where the Biſhops of /taly, France ani Germany were called by the Emperour 
to that purpole To theſe if we adde the Councel of Mextz, and the ſecond 
Councel of Sen; *, who commanded populum moneri ne imazines adore!, 
that the people ſhould be warned that they doe not worthip images ; we 


have teſtimony enough of the Chriſtian deftrine and uſages of the belt 
Men, and the bc<ſt times. 


Concerning the. Chriſtian doctrine z I ſuppoſe my ſelf to have ſaid 
enough in this Article. Burt beſides the premiſes there 1s fomething pecu- 
Itar to be ſuperadded which concernes both Jews and Gentiles, and the anin- 
ſtructed Laity of the Chriſtians. 


1. Concerning the Jewes I have already made it appear that their re- 
ligton 
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ligion was perfe&ly againſt images : But I have two things to adde whict: 
relate to them : Firſt that in the diſputations between the Jewes and Chri- 
ſtian Doctors in the Primitive Church, they never objected againſt the Chri- 
ſtians that they either had images or did worſhip them: as is evident to them 
that read the conference between Fuſtin Martyr and Tryphon: and in the book 
which Tertu/lian wrote againſt the Jewes, and in diverſe other rencontres ; in 
which the Jew was forward to object all that he could aſperſe the Chiiſtian 
withall,and he on the other {ide as ready to defend his cauſe. But not one iword 
inany of them of objection againſt theChriſtians in the matter of images, which 
is an evident argument, that the uſe of images was nor as yet known to the 
Church of the fiſt ages. | 
2. For when the doftrine and manners of the Chriſtians began to be ſullied 
and degenerate; and ſhe who was a pure Virgin and dcarto Chriſt be- 
gan to fornicate with ſtrange imaginations ; the Jew inſtantly became cla- 
' morous and troubleſome in the Article; profeſs'd himſelf to be ſcandaliz'd 
at the whole religion, and in alldiſputations was ſure to lay it in the Chriſtians 
diſh. There was a famous Dialogue written a little before the time of the 
ſeventh Synod in which a Jew is brought in, thus ſpeaking to the Chriſtian ; 
Scandalizor in vos Chriſtiani quia imagines adoratis : Scriptura quippe ubique $yn.7. A6.z. 
precipit now facere quenqguam jibi ſculptile, vel omnem ſimilitudinem. IT am 
offended at you Chriſtians becauſe ye worſhip images ; whereas the Scripture 
every where commands that no man ſhould make to himſelf any graven image 
or the likeneſs of any thing. Of the ſame accuſation Leontius Biſhop of 
Cyprus takes notice .in his Apology againſt the Jews: and that the Jews 
make great noiſes with this accuſation of the Chriſtians, and put very much 
upon it, we may ſee in the Epiſtle of Ludovicus Carretus, and the Catcche- 
tical Dialogues of Fabianus Fiogus. * But this obſervation is very remark- 
able out of che Jewiſh Talmud: For in the firſt part of it which they call 
the Miſnathere is not one word of declamation orreproof againſt Chriſtians 
in the matter of images (as hath been long fince obſerved by learned Mcn:) 
for this was made about two hundred years after Chriſt, in all whichtime the 
Chriſtians did hate images as much as the Jews did. But in the Gemara Ba- 
bylonicum which is the ſecond part of the Talmud that is of authority amongſt 
them, which was finiſhed about five hindred years after Chriſt, at which 
time alſo images began to be receiv'd in Churches: there and inall the Com- 
mentaries of the Rabbins publiſhed in the tenth or eleventh age. the Jews call 
the Chriſtian Churches 11 13maAy MA Beth havoda zara The houſe of id0- 
latry : and it will be impoſſible that ever they can become Chriſtians fo long as 
they ſee images worſhipped in our Churches : and the ſecond Comman- 
dement left out of the Catechiſmes of thoſe with whom eſpecially they 
doe converle. 


,  ThatwhichI am to ſay concerning Heathens is this: That itis impoſh- 
ble that thoſe Chriſtians who worſhip images of God ſhould diſtinguiſh their 
manner of worſhipping the true God from the manner by which the Hea- 
thens worſhipped their Gods, For they did not ſuppoſe their images to be 
Gods, and therefore they would laughat the Chriſtians if they had nothing 
elſe to ſay againſt them but that God is not a ſtone, or Mettal poliſhed by 
the Ingravers tool, Thus Arnebius brings in the Gentiles ſpeaking, Neque 
ws 274, neque anri argentique materias quibus ſigna confiunt, Deos eſſe & reli- 
gioſa decernimus eſſe Numina, ſed eos ipſos in his colimus, quos dedicatio infert ſacra, 
&c, wedoc not think the gold, or the braſs, or the filycr, of which we make 
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' þe Gods : bur in theſe images we worſhip them, 
Hec Dens eſt qued 11.220 dotet, ſed non Deus ipſa, 
Hee wideas , fed mente colas quod cernis inipſa. 
The image is not God, bur repreſents him : your eye upon the image and your 
mind upor: God, ns enim altns eſt niſt ſs fit plane fatuus, qui hec Des eſſe 
Y..c 7 putet, non autem Deorum donart Sn ſimulachra : None bur fools (ſaid Celſus) 
-+-* ill call them Gods, which are but images of the Gods: andir is very per- 
tincnt which Lucian told the Matron,who took it ill that ſhe was complemen- 
red too high and compar in beauty to the Goddeſles ; « I neyer did (ſaies 
< he) Fair Lady, compare you tothe Goddeſles, but with their images made 
<by the beſt workmen of ſtone, Or bra(s, or ivory. And I doe not think ir 
« impious to compare things with men, if thoſe things are made by Men, un- 
'© leſs you will ſuppoſe that Phidzas made Minerva, or thatto be the Heaven- 
«ly Venus which a great many yeers agoe Praxiteles made at Cnidus, Bur 
« take heed, for itis an undecent thing to think ſuch things of the Gods, 
« whoſe true repreſentations (as I ſuppoſe) no Humane induſtry can make. 
+ 1-:3:.pm The ſameisto be ſeen in Arhenagorasn, in Arnobius®, in Lattantins-,S. Auſlin?, 
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4 mia anddivers others. S1gn4 ad Funonts ſoſpite cruore manavere, Said Livy*; 
” 1, vabVs : . . . » . 

Genes. The ſigns (meaning the images in Fux0's Temple) did drop bloud : and Cle- 
LL. 2,6iv. nll. 22ens Romanus * brings in the Heathens ſaying, © We worſhip viſible images to 
C.2, NN lil. 


vn "ies << the Honour of the tnviſtble God; and they could ſometimes laugh at- their 
| 5.c.:3. & m Gods whom their Prieſts expos'd to worſhip, and yet themſelves knew them 
icy 5% tohave beena plum-trec. 
Lode Chrift. Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lienum, , 
*Dec. 3-3: Cum faber incertus, ſcamnum faceretne Priapum 
II, #5 Maluit eſſe Deum : Deus inde eco furum, aviimque 
Maxima formidl ————— 
It was a great queſtion amongſt the Carpenters whether this wood ſhould be a 
God or aſtool: now they that talk'd thus, knew what that was which their 
My ſtick perſons call'd a God : they were ſure they could be but images of 
them. So that theſe Chriſtians who worſhip God by an. image, —_— 
they otherwiſe {1n againſt the firſt Commandement then Heathens doe, who 
worſhip falſe Gods; yet they fin equally againſt the ſecond Comman- 
dement, and by images tranſmit werſhip to their God reſpeRively. I 
doe not doubt but the ruder among the Heathens did ſuppoſe the very image 
to be their God,or that their God did dwell in their Temple,and in their image, 
or that a Divine power was communicated to it ; 
Lucil, Ut pueri infantes credunt ſigna emnia abena 
Vivere, & eſſe homines, & ſic iſti omnia ficta 
Vera putant : credunt ſignts cor eſſe in ahents. 
for ſome are ſuch very children as to think the woodden Poppet to be a wood- 
man: and the:efore when the Prophets diſcourſed againſt them in the matter 
of images they called them wood and ſtone, Gold and Silver,and repreſented 
the folly of putting truſt in things that had no life, which themſelves plac'd 
there, which Cats did fit upon and birds build their neſts in: but either by theſe 
arguments they did reprove thoſe fools amongſt them who did ſuppoſe them 
to be Gods indeed ſa alſo finn'd direRly againſt the firſt Commandement; 


and committed idolatry in the obje& of their worſhip) orthoſe better Spirits 
and wiſer heads among them, who though they derided that folly, yer they 
put their truſt in the images, as ſuppoſing them inveſted with power from 
their God,aud that by them he would doe them benefit. 


3- Now 
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3. Now how far d.flering this is from the praftice of Chriſtians in lome 
times and places, we may guels by the complaints made by learned men, par 
ticularly by C aſſanaer, and Polyaore Virgil, and eſſelins the Reins Profeſſor at Bo GS 
Lovain z but without the aia of their teſtimony, iris plain by their publick 5"... 
2rd authoriz'd treatment of their images, they conſecrate their images, they In Decal, parc. 
hope in them, they expeCt gifts and graces from them, they clothe them *+<- £5: 
and crown them, they ercct Altars and Temples to them, they kiſs them 
and bow their head and knee before them, they light up tapers and lamps 
to them, which is a direct conſumptive ſacrifice, & rel:qaam obſervationem 
circa eas ſimiliter ut gentes faciuntz they doe to their images as the Heathens doe 
to theirs; they are the words of 1reneus by which he reproves thefolly of ſome 
that had got the pictures of Chriſt and Pythagoras 3nd other eminent per- 
ſons: bur that whichis moſt to be reproved and can be leſs excus'd is their 
prayers and forms of dedicating their golden or woodden images; © Sandtifie 
6 God this form of the B. Virgin,that it may bring ſaving help to thy faithful people, Vonific. Rm, 
that thunders and liehtnines may be ariven away the ſooner that immoderate rains or 
ouds, and civil warrs or the invaſion of Heathens may at the preſence of this be ſup- Vid. Millal. 
reſed. As bad or worſe are in the Pontifical in the dedication of an image of 3% (bis | 
the Croſs, and of S. Fehy, and at the hallowing the Agnus Dez. Now theſe OE 
things are as bad as can be and yet done to images (I 'doe notdoubr) 
for their ſakes whom they repreſent ; bur yet with ſome regard to the image 
it ſelf, for fo ws. valew our Lady of Hales, our Lady of Walſingham, 
of Lorctto, of Sichem, Aſpricolls, Prurictana, Ardilleriana, more then our 
Lady of Neſ{rcdame, or Florence, or S. Dens, Now when the relatives 
of one terme do differ, itis for themſelves that the difference is, not for 
the correlative which is ſtill the ſame: and here for the common people 
to diſcern the nicctics and the intricate nothings that their learned Men 
have devis'd to put a Vizor upon this folly; ' is ſo impoſſible that ir 
will not be caftie ro make them underftand the termes though a learned 
man were by them at every cringe they make. They cannot tell whether 
the worſhip be to the image or the exemplar; which is prime and which 
is ſecondary ; they cannot diſtinguiſh of atria, and dulia, and Hyperdalia, 
nor can they $kill in proper or improper worſhip, mediate and immediate, uni- 
vocal, equivocal, and analogical, nor ſay how much is for this, and how 
much for that, or which is ſimple and which is allayed, which is abſolute 
and which is reduftive. - And although men in the Schools, and when they 
have nothing to doe but to make diſtin&tions which no body can underſtand, 
can ſeparate word from word, form from matter, rea! from notional, the 
ſhadow from the body, a dream from a viſion, the skin from the fleſh, and 
the fleſh from the bone, yer when they come to action and clothe their the- 
oremes with a body of circumſtances, he that attends the preſent buſineſs of 
devotion and defire, will not find himſelf able or at leaſure then to diſtinguiſh 
curiouſly z; and therefore it was well ſaid of Heſſelivs of Lovain , Images were 
brought into uſe for the ſake of the Laity,and now for their ſakes they are to beremov'd 
again, leſt they give divine worſhip to the image, or fall into the hereſie of the An- 
threpomerphites , (he might have added) or leſt by worſhipping God by an 
image they commit the (in of ſuperſtition and idolatry, breaking the ſecond 
Commandement. For the ſame folly which in the Heathens was reprov'd by 
the Primitive Chriſtians, the ſame is done now adayes by Chriſtians to their 
images. I ſhall conclude this witha ſtory out of an Italian who wrote commen- 
taries of the affairs of India : when the poor Barbarians of Nova Hiſpania Piero Mus 
'n the Kingdome of Mexico had one day of a ſudden found their idols taken deve os 
Hh 3 down © Eff 
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down and broken, they ſent four principal perſons of their country to 41- 
fonſus Znaſwus the licentiate who had commanded it ; they complaining of the 
injury ſuppos'd alſo, and told him,they did belecve it to ve done without his 
conſent or knowledge, as knowing that the Chriſtians had tdols and images of 
their own, whom they valued, and adord and worthip'd : and looking up and 
clpying the 1mage of S. Sebaſtiay whom Alfonſus had 1n great veneration hang- 
ing by his bed f1de,they pointed at him with their finger ſaying, the ſame re- 
gard which he had to the1mage of S. Seba/t1an, the fame they had to theirs. 
The Governour being troubled withthis quick and not barbarous diſcourſe , 
turn'd him about a little,and ar laſt rold them, that the Chriſtians did not wor- 
: ſhip images for their own ſakes, bur as they repreſented holy perſons dwelling 
_ in heavenly places: and to demonſtrate that, took down the image of S. Seba- 
\ ſian, and broke it in pieces. They replyed that it was juſt ſowith them z, and 
that they were not ſo ſtupid to worſhip the images tor their own regards; bur 
as they repreſented the Sun and Moon and all the lights of heaven. A!fonſus 
being yer more troubled, was forc'd to change the ſtate of the queſtion : by 
ſaying that rhe object was differing though the manner was nor, that the Chri- 
ſtians did by their images paſs honour to the great Creator of the world, bur 
they did it ro creatures,to evil Spirits, and falſe Gods : which was indeed very 
true, butic was a removing the queſtion from the ſccon4 Commandement to 
the firſt: For although in relation to the firſt the Heathens have the worſt of it; 
yer as to the (ſecond theſe Chriſtians and the poor Indians were equal : and the 
wit of man cannot tell how they diffcr. - 
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40. Bur I ſhall adde this, that though it be impoſſible to know how the wor- 
ſhip of God by an image ſhould come into the world ; unleſs it be as Tertullian 
ſaid of the very art of making tmages, that it came from the Diyel; yet it is 
obſcrvable that ir never prevail d any where but in a degenerating people. The 
Jews at firſt were pure worthippers of the God of their Fathers, bur ar any 
time when Sathan ſtood at their right hand and made Iſrael to fin, then they 
would play the fool with images. In tne pureſt times of Chriſtianity they 
kept themſelves clean from images; but as they grew worſe, ſo they brought 
in Superſtition, and worſhip of images, and fo it was amongſt the Heathens 
too. While they kept themſelves to the piinciples of theic inſtitution and tra- 
dition which they had from the Patriarchs of Nations who had been taught 
by God, and liv'd according to Nature z they worſhipped God fimply and 
purely. 

$1 Dems oft animus 

Hic tibi pracipue pura ſit mente colendus. 
a pureand immaterial ſubſtance is diſhonour'd by any worſhip but that of a 
pure and a hely mind; and the ancienreſt Romans tor 170 yeers together wor- 
ſhip'd without an image, fa'd Yarro; who addes this judgement of his own,quod 
ſt adhuc manſi(ſct caſtius Dis obſervarentur : if the ſame had been ſtill obſerved; 
the Gors had been more purely, more chaftly worſhipped, The word which /ar- 
ro ules is very proper and according to the ſtile ot Scripture which calls ido- 
. atraus worthippings by the name of fornication. But / arroaddes this reaſon. 
ut primi ſimulachra Deorum populus poſuerunt eos civitatibus ſuis & metum dem- 


pjiſſe, & errorem adaidiſse, The introduction of images brought in error and 
caſt our fear, 


: | Stalte verebor ipſe cum {aciam Des. 

it I worſhip what I make, I will not fear what 1 worſhip, Well and wiſely did 
He ſuppole (ſaid S, Auſtin) that the greatne(s of their Gods might ſoon become 
deſpica- 


if 
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deſpicable by the fooliſhneſs of images : and it might reaſonably preyail 
againſt the old ſuperſtition, to ſuppoſe that he who governed all the world 
ought to be wor{hipped without an image. The lame teſtimony we have in 
Plutarch in the life of Numa. The Gods had houſes and cells but no images,as ſup- 
poſing it to bs impious to expreſs the greateſt things by the baſeſt ; and knowing that 
there is no other way of coming to God ont by the mind. 


41, From hence I interre W; neither God nor Nature, neither reaſon nor 
religion brought Py the worſhip of God ; but it was the invention of 
ſuperſtitious men, or rather of the enemy of Mankind that he might draw 
the heart of man from contemplation of the 1nvilible and depreſs it ro low 
phantaſmes and ſenſible adherences, to diminiſh the fear of God, and to pro- 
duce confidencies in dead ſubſtances cloth'd with accidents of art; to amule 
the foolith, and to entertain the weakeſt part of him that 1s wiſer, and thar 
religion might be capable of tricks and illuſions which could not happen to 
immatcrial and Spiricual worſhippings. But that all the reaſon of the world 
is againſt it 3 may be the rather preſum'd becauſe although the parrons of ima- 
ocs offer at ſome reaſons tor the uſe of images in ſtory and ornament and in- 
ſtution; yet ro man prerends to any reaſonableneſs of worſhipping God 
by an image, or giving Gods due to animage : Some of them ſay that the 
ſame worlhip paſſcs from the image unto God, and therefore it is lawful,and 
God is nor d:ijhonoured: but upon no realonable account can ir be ſaid, that 
chercfore it is g00d, that it pleaſes God, that it promotes his honour, that it 
1s without danger; and however any man may intend ro pals the relative ho- 
nour that way, yet no man hathany warrant that God will accept it, or that 
he will endure it, that way + that he will receivehis ſacrifices moſt readily when 
they are firſt wath'd (hall T call it ? or foul'd) in the Borborss, by the polluti- 
ons and abhominations of images : for that they are called ſo in Scripture is 
evident; but they are never commended there, not one good word of them 
is there recorded : but of the worſhip of thera nothing bur prohibition and 
Execration and foul appellatives. Thereis no neceſſity of it, no adyantage 
by ic, no mans hely'd by ir, no command, no licence, no promiſe, no Scri- 
pture forit; all tlie religions that ever God did inſtirate areexprelsly againſt 
ic, and to ſumme up all, it is againſt the law of Nature : of which I need no 
other witneſles but the teſtimony of all thoſe wiſe perſonages who affirme 
the two Tables of Moſes to be moral in every precept excepting that of the _ 
Sabbath, and to be of the law of Nature. So Jrenews expreſfsly: So Ter-L. 4,c.z1,zz. 
tallian, S. Cyprian,Origen,S. Augnſtine,and generally all antiquity. The ſumme?* rin 
of all I Exprels in the words of S. Paul, ao ©t05 9 mutnous 490}L0V £ UMM X{epv c. 59. & c.1.de 


avTewruv Srpande;). God is not worſhipped with mens hands , that 15, 
' Jrigen, DOM, 


with the productions of art and imagination, | s.innct es 
contr. Fauft, 


v 


; I conclude that the ſecond Commandement is a Moral and Natu-©-+ &7: 
ral precept in the whole body and conſtitution of it; if the firſt words of 
it be relative tothe laſt; that is, if the prohibition of making images be 
undeiſtood ſoas to include an order to their worſhip : bur if theſe words 

be made to be a diſtinct period ; then that period was onely obligatory to the 

Jews: and to Chriſtians in equal danger, and under the ſame reaſon ; 

and therefore can alſo paſs away withthe reaſon which was but temporary, 
tranſient and accidental: all the reſt retaining their prime, Natural, atd 


eſſential obligation, 


42 
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Of the Jewiſh Sabbath, and the Lords day. 


Thereis one inſtance more in which the Rule is more apparently verifi- 
-4. which I mention'd a little above : and that is the preceprt of the Sabbath : 
vhich God inſtituted for many reaſons. 1. To be a perpetual memorial of 
'he Creation, and that God might be elorified in the works of his hands by 
'lerel. gion of thatday. 2+ To prelerve the memory of their deliverance 
from the captivity of Egypt, Dexter. 5,14. and upon the ſame account to doe 
ezſe and remiſſion mi; d 22a Aohugis x; >. to ſervants reaſonable 
and unreaſonable. R. Moſes Bew Matmon in his Moreh Nebochim affirmes 
that the end of the Sabbath is, Septimam wite partem homini preſtare libe- 
ram, © vacuam a labore & defatigatione, tum conſervare & confirmare me- 
moriam, & fidem Creations Munat, that we ſhould ſpend the ſeventh part of 


our life in eaſe and reſt; and preſerve the faith and memory of the Article of 
the worlds creation, 
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| becauſe upon the ſeventh day all things were finiſh'd: and therefore according 


to that of L71us cited by Euſcbins, 


E{3I oy &y & Yao, x, 1X) Ch Eo ibn, | 
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The ſeventh day is the day of the worlds Nativity, or the feaſt of its birth, it 


S. aug.!. 4. ce1s the chiefcſt and moſt perfc& of dayes. 3. S. Auſtin hath another fancy ; 
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and he intends to offer at no higher rate : Dici probabiliter poteſt, obſervaydum 
Sabbathum Fudzu fuiſſe preceptum in wmbra futuri que ſpiritualem requiem fi- 
guraret, quam Deus exemplo hujus quictis ſue fidelibus boya opera facientibus ar- 
cana ſugnificatione pollicebatur, It may be ſaid probably that the precept of 
the Sabbath tothe Jews was a type and ſhadoiy of that Spiritual reſt which 
God by his example did by a ſecret {ignification promiſe to the faithful that 

did good works, I acknowledge that there is a fair proportion in the ſign and 
1n the thing ſignified 5 but whether this was ſo intended by God, or ſo under- 


ſtood by the Jewes is but probabiliter dictum, a probable conjeRure taken one- 
ly from the Natural ſimilitude of the things. 


Bur allowing this : the conſequent of all will be ; that what was for tem- 
porary reaſons eſtabliſhed cannot paſs an eternal obligation, Concerning which 
1: 15 to be 0dierved that thoſe are to be called temporary or tranſient reaſons, not 
onely when the thing ceaſes to have a being ; ſuch as thoſe laws which were to 
ſeparate the Jews from the Gentiles,and thoſe which related to the tabernacle, 
or the land of their dwelling, or the manner of their ſacrifice, or their addreſ- 
les to their chiet city z for theſe ceaſe by ſubtraion of the matterand the na- 
tural abolition of the material cauſe ; becauſe the wall of partition is taken 
down; and thelaw of Ceremonies is aboliſhed, and the people are extermi- 
nated from their Country, and their ſacrifices are ceas'd, and their City is de- 

ſtroyed, and their temple burnt: but that reaſon alſo is tra»ſient and temporal, 
which ina like inſtance paſſes intoa greater of the ſame kind. Thus the dcli- 
verance of 1irael from the Egyptian bondage, though being a matter of tat 
it is eternally true that it was once done; yet it is a temporary tranſient reaſon 
becaule all Gods people now rejoice in a greater deliverance and from a bon- 
Gage that was infinitely worſe 3 from the f{lavery of fin, and the powers of 


Hell, 
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Hell. And thus alſo the great reaſon of the Sabbath, I mean Gods reſt 
from the works of the Creation is a temporary tranſient reaſon z becauſe 
there is now a new Creation ; wetera tranſteruat, old things are paſs'd away 
and all things are become new z and the Goſpel is ex xlinms a new Creation, 
and our Natures are regenerate and reform*d and made with new principles oft 
4 ney life to higher ends then betore; and therefore though the work of 
Godscreation is to be remembred andGod to be glorified by us in his works, 
et when there is a greater reaſon, the ſolemnity muſt relate to thar, and the 

leſſer duty can be well ſerved by that day which can alſo miniſter to the 
reater. 
: And thercfore we find that ſomething of this very reaſon is drawn into 
7 the obicrvation of the Lords day, or the firſt day of the week , by Fuſline | 

Martyr, Thu Ts 1s T1HAegY gun mevTes TW GuviAdiav mori , Enddh Apol; 3, 

FT CT tay nut C4 & 1 2 Qte9; mb aoTO. x; TWy Alw mera; 1G0]A2v ETUIN Ge, 

2) Inos Y EASE 0 ne Tip Twp TY AUTH nMEpa OK yexpwy arim. We Ce- 
Iebrate conventions or aflemblies commonly uponthe Sunday.becauſe it is the 
firſt day in which God ſeparated thelight from the darkneſs and made the 
world, and on the ſame day Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour aroſe from the dead. The 
firſt of theſe looks more like an excule then a juſt reaſon; for if any thing 
of the Creation were made the cauſe of a Sabbath, it ought to be the end 
not the beginning ; it ought to be the reſt not the firſt part of the works 
it ought to be that which God afſign'd, not which man ſhould take by way of 
after ju{tification. 
; But inthe precept of the Sabbath there are two great things, One was 
the reſt, the other the relizion of the day, The reſt was in remembrance of their 
deliverance from Egypt z and therefore they kept their firſt Sabbatick reſt up- 
on the very day in which their redemption was completed, that is, as ſoon as 
ever Pharaohand his hoſt were overthrownin the Red ſea; and this becauſe 
it was external, ritual, National, relative and temporary, abus'd by ſupcr- 
ſition,and typical of ſomething ro come, withour all contradiction is ſo per- 
feRly ceremonial and conſequently abrogated, that there can be no greater 
wonder then to ſce ſome Chriſtians ſuch ſuperſtitious obſervers of the reſt of 
that day, that they equal even the greateſt follies of the Jews ; who as 1un- 
fter out of the Rabbins obſerves,thought it unlawful to put an apple to the fire 
co be roaſted upon that day,and would not pour wine upon Muſtardſeed, nor 
take a clove of garlick from its Skin and ear it, nor thought ir layful to 
purſue a skipping flea, nor to kill any creeping thing that had variety of ſe- 
Xes, nor to climb a tree leſt they break a bough, nor by ſinging to ſtill the cry- 
ing of a child, nor to play'upon the harp, nor by walking on the graſs pluck 
up a leaf with the ſhove. Theletrifles as they were ſuch which even the Jew 
was no waies oblig'd to, ſo they are infinitely againſt Chriſtian liberty and the 


analogy and wiſedome of the Religion, 
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47 But the Jews ſay that Enoch and Noah, Abraham and Facob kept a feſtival , 
' to God, a memorial of the Creation. If fo, yet we find no reſt obſerved by 


them, nor any intermiſſion of theirgourneys ; bur ir is reaſonable to beleeve 
that by ſome portions of their timEthey did ſpecially ſerve God.as well as by 
ſome actions of their life, and ſome portions of their eſtate : and to this it is not 
improbable that Moſes did relate when to the words in Deuteronomy; Remember 
0 keep the day of the Sabbaths to ſantifie it op Teo OY Crs lcAam oo Kuer©O. o Bea 
os, according as the Lord thy God had commanded thee, meaning, at the beginning 
of the world : But in this part of the precept there was nothing of reſt, bur 
much of holineſs andproper ſanRification, 43, Now 
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Noi concerning this the reſolutions will be eafic; That God ſhould be 

C-ry'd and glorified by us 15 a part of Natural and elleatial religion : this Can» 
not be done with nething 5 there muſt be bodies, and gifts and places and 
time to doc it in: The Parriarchs did bind themlclves or were bound by God 
ro certain circumſtances ; for that which is indefinite: and unlimited, ſhall 
neither be done conſtantly nor regularly : bur ſince the day of the creations 
ending was afterwards made the rule of fixing a day, it is alſo probable that 
chat alſo was the limit and rule for the Patriarchs religious ſolemnity : This in- 
deed is denyed by S: Irenews and Tertullian and ſome others, affirming that the 
Patriarchswho kept no Sabbath were yet pleaſing to God, but becauſe certainly 
it was foto the Jews, upon a reaſon which though it can be involv'd in a great- 
er, yet it cannot totally be forgotten; it is more then probable that the 
religion of the day muſt never be forgotten; but God muſt have a por- 
tion of our time for his ſervice, and the blefling which they were both in 
and before the law, to commemorate, muſt alſo by implication or elſe 
expreſsly be remembred. | 


Upon this or ſome equal account the Primitive Chriſtians did keep the 
Sabbath of the Jews ; not onely for their complyance with the Jews till the 
diſtinRion were confeſs'd and notorious; but becauſe the moral Religion 
which was ſerv'd by that day was not brought into the religion of the Lords 
day as yet; therefore the Chriſtians for a long time together did keep their 
conventions upon the Sabbath, in which ſome portions of the law were read*: 
and this continued till the time of the Laodicean Councel ; which alſo took 
care that the reading of the Goſpels ſhould be mingled with their reading of 


the law : which was in a manner the firſt publick reaſonable eſlay of uniting the 
religion of both dayes into one, 


At firſt they kept both dayes with this onely difference that though they 
kept the Sabbath, yerit was afrer the Chriſtian, that is, after the ſpiricual 
manner : in theſe exuberancies and flouds of religion which overſlow'd their 
channels,one day of folemnity was not enough : but beſides that they by their 
Sabbath meetings had entercourſe with the Jews in order to their converſion, 


and the Jewiſh Chriſtians in order to the eſtabliſhment of their religion, they 


were glad of all accafions to glorifie God : but they did it without any opt- 
nion of eſſential obligation ; and without the Jewiſh reſt, and upon the ac- 
count of Chriſtian reaſons. Of this cuſtome of theirs we find teſtimony in 
Ignatius, 99\ 13:5 nugr exCCamtimo md gmuas prnritn vougyy yaicwy, 8 
owuclO. avs, Inparpyiay Oey Iva , vx <WAG X; YAURER mv , Xz 
Mepengnpue adifuy x xn x) Yoegs vou we 2yum mwaig, That was 
their way of obſervation ot the Sabbath. * Let every one of us keep the 
« Sabbath Spiritually, delighting in the meditation of the law not in the 
** eaſe of the body, wondring at the works of God, not in indulging to deli- 
** clous banquets, and ſefter drinkings or dancings that doe not better the 
** Underſtanding. So that they kept the Sabbath not as did the Jews ; who 
as Munſter affirm'd ſuppos'd it to be a keeging of the Sabbath if they wore ber- 
ter clothes,or,cat more meat, or drank tMft richeſt wines: Idleneſs and laxu- 
ry,and pride are the worſt ceremonies of the religion of the Sabbath: the 
proper imployment of that day is religion, which the Jews, and from them 
ſome of the moſt ancient Chriſtians fignified by. [meditation of the law. 
Bur then he addes; Kai jx7 > on6Camonu $opTegemo mes 0 PiNoyer Os 
T Werarw 7 erammpgr, Þ Ranits, Þ Tamar many freer, Aﬀer 


they 
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they have kept the Sabbath let every one that loves Chriſt keep the day of 


the Lord ; the day of the memorial of his refurretion; whichis the Queen 
and the Supremeof all other dates : and without further teſtimony we find 


it affirmd in general by Balſamo bz wy an4w mm! SEownory los gs 2; 


Txis Kugraxais m ocCaty* The Sabbath day and the Lords day were almoſt 


in all things made equal by the Holy Fathers and ſome of them called. 


them Brethren : ſo Gregory Nyſſen; ſome, xanlw 7 ({wwerds Ts ot - 


Carts x, ms Kvexxuwms, fo Aﬀerins, an excellent combination or yoke of the 
Sabbath and the Lords day : and 1wspas 59pwor, fo the Canon of the Apo- 
ſtles, the feaſt dates which Zonaras well explicates to the preſent Senle, 
but the Conſtitutions of S. Clement ( which is indeed an ancient book } 
O1IVES the fulleſt account of It; To 0:66 amy 112 Tal <) T weranxby £0 peu Te: 


on To TTAVF In wpgies Ny U MON AS nJ: «vegas, Let the Sabbath and the 7. ; 


Lords day be kept teſtival ; that, becauſe iris the memorial of the Creation, 
this of the reſurre&tion : and therefore whereas it is in the Commandemen: : 


fixe daycs ſhalt thou labour, &c. he ſates, that ſeryants are to labour but five _ 


daics: and upon this account it was in the Greek Church eſpecially, and is it 
this day forbidden to faſt upon the Sabbath and rhe Lords day, 


pane 


[— 


-Io The effe& of which conſideration is this z that the Lords day G1d not 


ſucceed in the place of the Sabbath , but the Sabbath was wholly abro- 
gated, and the Lords day was meerly of Ecclchiaſtical inſtitution. - It was 
not introduc'd by vertue of the fourth Commandement ; becauſe they for 
almoſt three hundred yeers together kept that day which was in that Com- 
mandement ; but they did it alſo without any opinion of prime obligation, 
and therefore they did not ſuppole it moral. Bur there was together with 
rhe obſervation of the day a peece of natural religion which was conſe- 
quently Moral ; thatis, a ſeparation of ſome-time for the glorification of 
God and the commemoration of his benefits : not that it can be reaſonably 
thought that the aſſignation of a definite time can be a moral duty, or that an 


indefinite time can be the matter of a Commandement : and therefore I ſup. 


poſe it to be unreaſonable to (ay, that although the ſeventh day is not moral : 
yet that one day 1s,or at leaſt that ſome time be ſeparate is moral ; for that one 
day in ſcven ſhould be ſeparate can have no natural, eſſential and con- 
gcnite reaſon, .any more then one in ten, or one in ſix; for as it does not 
naturally follow that becauſe God ceaſed from the Creation on the ſeventh 
day, therefore we muſt keep that holy-day, ſo neither could we have known 
it without revelation, and therefore what follows from hence muſt be by po- 
ſitive conſtitution: Now if it be ſaid that it is moral that ſome time be ſet 
apart for Gods ſervice : I ſay it's true, that it is neceſſary, naturally neceſſary 
that it be ©, but this cannot be the matter of a ſpecial Commandement; be- 
cauſc it being naturally neceſſary that God ſhould be ſolemnly worthipped 
this muſt ſuppoſe a time to doe tt in, as a natural circumſtance, and needs not 
a Commandement, which is ſufficiently and unavoidably included in the firſt 
Commandement, in which we are bound to ſerve God with religion. The 
fourth Commandemeat enjoin'd a definite time, but that was ceremonial 
and abrogated : but an indefinite time is not a duty of this Commandement, 
. but ſuppos'd in that which commands us to worſhip God. For we may 2s 
well worſhip God and doe no ation, as worthip him in no time. The definite 
time here nam'd is taken away, and the indefinite time cannot be a diſtin du- 
ty, but yetin imitation of the reaſonableneſs and piety of that law, and in 


commemoration of a greater benefit then was there remembred, a day of 
| more 
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morec 


(olemne Religion was us'd by the Chriſtian Church, for as on the 


the Jew.ſh Sabbath rhey remembred the Creation and their redemption from 
Eoypt : ſoonrhe Lords day they commemorated the works of God,and their 
redemption from Sin, Hell and the Grave : bur the firſt reaſon was to yeeld 
0 the ſecond as the light of a leſler ſtar talls into the glories of the Sun, 
and though it be there yer it makes no ſhow, becaule a bigger beauty fills up 


4 the corners of the eyes and admiration: and now the Lords day 


hath 


ezken into it ſelf all the Religion bur not the Reſt of the Sabbath ; ther is, 
itis a day of ſolemn worſhipping of God and of remembring his bleſſings, 
but not of ceſt ſaye onely as a vacancy from other things is neceſſary for our 
obſervation of this : becauſe as the Italians ſay, 19 nox pus cantare & portare |: 


Crece, 1 cannot ſing and carry the Croſs too; a man cannot at once attend to 


two things of contrary obſervation. 


That we are free fromthe obſecyation of the Sabbath S. Pas! expreſsly 


affirmes ; adding this reaſon, feaſts, new moons, and Sabbath daies, and 


meats and drinks are but the ſhadow of things to come, but the boay us of Chriſt : 


\W he:e by the way let it be obſerv'd that upon the occaſion of this and ſome 


other like expreſſions the C briſtians have ſup 


pos d that all the rites of Moſes 


were types and figures of ſomerking in Chriſtianity , and that ſome myſtery of 
ours muſt correſpond toſome rite of theirs : this fancy makes ſome impertinencies 


in the diſcourſes of wiſe men, and amuſt 


nd entertains the Underſtandings of 


many with little images of things which were never intended, and hath too 
often a very great influence into doarines: whereas here the word ova my 
11:2a.6ymwy [ The ſhadow of things tro come] means, a ſhado in reſpe& of the 
things to come, that is, if theſe rituals be compared to the mw perorg, thoſe 
things which were to come, they are but very ſhadows, and nothings : oxe or 
ſhadow ſignifies not in relation but in oppoſition to Corpus, The ſhadow,that is, 
a religion conſiſting but in rituals and exterior ſolemnities z bur Chriſtianity 
is the body, that is, that durable, permanent /rrue and ſubſtantial religion which 


is fitfor all men, and toabide for all ages 


: And therefore Heſychins by Corpus | 


Chr:ſtiin this place underſtands the word of dod#r:ne ; that is, a religion which 
conſiſts in wiſe notions, cy aAnbsa in truth, not in external rituals that figni- 


fied nothing of themſelves, but ſomething by inſtitution. Others by [the body 
of Chriſt ] here,underſtand tbe Chriſtian C 


. by S. Paul to the Corinthians and in this very place it means ſo if the words 


<< : in which ſeaſe the word is us'd 


be read as ſome Greek copies doe, that is, with conjunRion and reference to 
Hg TY Yee wind as vugs x&labpatd\imo, 8&c, Let 
n0 man make a gain of you who are the body of Chriſt, However that S. Panl 


thenext verſe: av 5 aus 


affirms the cuſtoms of the Pyr 


hagoreans in abſtinence from fleſh and winezand 


of the Jews in their feaſts and Sabbaths to be no fit matters in which men are 
to be judg'd, that is, for the not obſerving of which they are tobe condemned, 
but to be ſhadowsand umbrages, not ſubſtantial parts of religion, is evident 
by the antitheſis however it be underſtood: but in order to other purpoſes I 
obſerved here that he does not mean they are types and figures ; for the Pytha- 
gorean vanities did never pretend to this, but they and the other too are but 
ſhadows, empty and unprofitable in reſpe& of the religion which Chriſt 


brought into the world. T 


preſent Entertainments of their obedience, and divertiſements and 
pt to wander to the Gentile Cuſtomesz but no- 


xings of their thoughts a 
thing of Natural religion, 


—; 


53, Now 


were ineffcRive and infignificative z but onely 


EL 


J 4. 
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Now alchough the primitive Chriſtians did alſo meer publikely upon the 
Jewiſh Sabbaths, yer thar they did it nor by vertue of the fourth Commande- 
ment appears becauſe they affirm'd it to be ceremonial and no part of the Mo- 
ral law,as is to be ſcen in Irenews, Tertullian,Origen,S.Cyprian and others before 
quoted : numb. 4:. And in the Councel of Laoaices rhe obſervation of the 

ewiſh Sabbath whichtill that time had continued amongſt Chriſtians was ex- 
preſsly forbidden : No oportet Chriſtianos Fudaizare & in Sabbato wacare,ſed Cu: :g, 
operari eos in eadem die, Dominicam preponends eidem dich, Si hos tis placet, va- 
cent tanguam Chriſtiani, 2uod ſt invents fuerint Fudaizare, anathema ſint, Chri- 
ſtians muſt not keep the reſt of the Sabbath, bur work upon that day, prefer- 
ring the Lords day beforeit. It they will reſt on thar day let chem reſt as 
Chriſtians ; but it they reſt as Jewslet them be accurſed : that is, if they will 
keep the day holy, ler them.ſandlific it as Chriſtians ſhould ſandtifie their day, 
that is, onely with ſuch a reſt as miniſters to the opportunitics of religion, nor 
ſo as to makethe reſt to be the religion of the day. 


The Jewiſh Sabbath being abrogated ; the Chriſtian liberty like the Sun 
after the diſperſ1on of the clouds appear'd in its full ſplendor ;' and then the 
diviſion of dayes ceas'd, and one day was not more holy then another, as S. Gal. 4. 16. 
Paul diſputes in his epiſtle ro the Galarzans,and from him S., Hierom ; and when x, jwnc locum 
S. Paul reprov'd the Corinthians tor going to law before the unbeleevers, who 
kept their Court-dayes upon the firſt day of the week, he would not have 
omitted to reprove them by lo great and weighty a circumſtance as the pro- 
phaning the Lords day ; 1n caſe it had been then a Holy diy, cither of Divine 
or Apoſtolical inſtitution : for when afterward it grew into an Eccleſiaſtical 
lai, and either by law or cuſtome was obſerved together with the Jewiſh Sab- 
bath, Conſtantine made a fayourable edi that the Chriſtians ſhould not be Apud Euich. 
impleaded on thoſe two feſtivals. Of which I onely make uſe to this purpoſe, 
that among the Gentiles theſe were law-daies ; and therefore the Corinthians 
muſt needs have been prophaners of that day by their law-ſuits, and theretore 
have been upon that account obnoxious tothe Apoſtolical rod ; ifthe day had 
then in any ſenſe of authority been eſteemed holy, 


But although there was no holineſs in any day ; yet they thought ir fir 


| toremember the great bleſſings of God which werz done upon certain dayes. 


An action cannot be ſeparated from time ; it muſt be done ſome day or other, 

and moſt properly upon the Anniverſary, or the monethly, or weckly minds, 

bur yer this they did with ſo great indifferency of obſervation, that it cannot 

look leſs then that there was a providence in ic. For although all the Chriſti- 

an Church that kept the Sunday feſtival, did it and profeſs'd ro doe it in re- 
membrance of the Reſurrection of our Lord, yet that the day of its memory 

was not more holy then any day, and was not of neceſſary obſervation it ap. 

pears by the Eaſterne Churches and all the Diſciples of S. Fob» who kept the 

tcaſt of the Reſurredtion of our Lord, I mean the Anniverſary, the Great, 

the prime feaſt, and that which was the meaſure of all the reſt, not upon that 

day of the week on which Chriſt did riſe, but on the day of the full Moon, 
whenever it ſhould happen. Now this muſt needs be ademonſtration, that 

the day of the reſurreion was not holy by Divine or Apoſtolical inſtitution : 

The memory of the bleſſing was to be eternal z and though the returning day 

was the fitteſt circumſtance, yer that was withoutobligation ; for if the prin- 

cipal was mutable, then the leſs principal could not be fix'd, and this was well | 
obſerved by S. Auſtin; Hoc in iis culpat Apoſtolus, & in omnibus qui ſerviant Conc. \tam 

I 1 Crea- Man, c. 16, 
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ai Law, 


Book 1}. 
Creature pettus quam Createri, Nam nos queque & Dominicam aiem © Pa(cha 
ſeiemmter celebrammns : ſed quia mntelitgimus quo pertiineant, uw01 Tempora obſerva- 
mus, ſed que it ſienificantur temporibus. He firſt eſteemed it to be a ſerving 
«© che Ciezture more then the Creator to obſerve any day as of divine infticu- 
«tion; butthen if it be objected that we alſo obſerve the Lords day ard 
« the feaſt of Eaſter ; he anſwers, Ir is not the day we keep, but we re- 
«© member therhings done upon that day, For the day 1s indifferent, and 
hath no obligation. God himſelf declar'd bis diſlike of the Religion or diffe- 
rence of gaies, by an Evangelicil Prophet : and whar God the Father did then 
ſuthciently declare, his Holy Son finiſhed upon the Croſs ; and his Apoſtles 
publiſhed in their Sermons: onely ſuch dayes are better circumſlancd, but 
not better daies,, The ſame 1s afirm'd by S. Hierome upon the fourth 
chapter to the Galatians. 


| — —C———— _ 


Of the Chriſti 
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But now that we are under no Dtiyine lay or 4 p91 Canon, con- 
cerning the Lords day ; we may. with the more ſafety inquire concerning 
S. Cyprian and S. Au- 


© {tin ſuppoſe that becauſe Circumciſion was commanded tobe on the eighth 


day, it did typically repreſent the Lords day, which 1s the eighth from thc 
Creation: The Councel of Fore-Fulium ſaith,that 1[atah prophecyed of this 
day ; and that the Jew!ith Sabbath was the rype of this day, was the doctrine 
of the Fathers in the Councel of Matiſcon. Th #« the day which the Lord hath 
made : (aid the Pſalmiſt, as he is expounded by Arnebirs and divers others : 
E xult:mns © letemur in eo, qui a lumine vero noftras tentbras fugaturus illuxit ; 
nos ergo Conſtituamius diem Domintcam in frequentationibus uſque ad cornua alt aris. 
© Let us rejoice and be glad init , becauſe the Sun of righreouſnels diſperſing 
*© the clouds of darkneſs hath on this day ſhin'd upon us : Let us therefore keep 


. * the Lords day in ſolemn aflernblies even unto the hornes of the altar. Up- 


on this dzy Chriſt finiſh'd the wo: k of our redemption which was greater then 
the ccſlation from creating the world ; on this day he roſe again for our juſti- 
fication,and therefore thus 1s called by S. 12natius The Queen of dates; upon this 
day Chriſt twice appear'd to his Apoſtles after the reſurretion; upon this 


. day S. Paul appointed the colleRion for the poor, and conſequently enjoin'd 


or ſuppos'd the aſſemblies to be upon this day : upon this day the Holy Ghoft 
deſcenced upon the Apoſtles ; and on this day S. Peter.preach'd that operative : 
Sermon w::1ch won three thouſand Souls to the Religion : on this day S. Fohn 
was 'ncxtafte and ſay ſtrange revelations: ſo that it 1s true what Juſtin Martyr 
laid, Or B. Lord himſelf changed this day; that is, by annulling the Sabbath 
and by his re{urreftion and excellent appearances and illuſtrations upon that 
day ; not by precept, but by indigitation 2nd remarking that day by ſignal 
actions and an heap of lever, ſo that it is no wonder that S. Cyprian and 
d. Leo, S. Nenatius and S, Auſtin, the Councels of Laodicea, Matiſcon and 
Foro-Fulinm, of Paleſtine and Paris ſpeak ſo much of the advantages and 
prerogatives of this day, the Celebration of which was ſo early in the 
Chriſtian Church that it was, though without neceſſary obligation , or 
a law,obſcrvcd in all ages and in all Churches. Ir is true that Socra- 
ies ſaid; oxomos fr oy rinave mois Dogs & WR HUEY $0p TH 1249) 
?-fovtT&v 3 It was the purpoſe of the Apoſtles to make no laws concerning 
Feſtival dayes : but it is alſo very probable what one ſaid; that 1: 
deſcends trom Apoſtolical inſtitution, Serwvata tamen libertate Chriſtiana, 
that is, the Apoſtles did upon the Lords day often meer, break bread, and ce- 
lebrate the memory of Chriſt ; and by their practice recommended the day as 


the 
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the moſt fitted for their Syn4x's or Conventions ; but they mace n0 lat, 11n- 

ofed no neceſſity, but left tlie Church to her Chriſtian Liberty, ani yer (that 
I may uſc the words of the Fatners in the Cuuncel of Matiſcon) juftum ct ut 
hanc diem celebremus per quam fatti ſnrnus quod non ſuimns, it is ht we 
celcbrate this Cay becauſe of the bleſſing of the relurrectton happening 0A tis 
day by which we became that which betore we were nor. 


Queſt. 
C , g_e ” ans Sp | he - 
AND now if it be inquired how we are to celebrate this day * 
57. I anſwer ; That we arc ſufficiently inftruQed by thoſe words of the Zo. 7 = 
dicean Conncel ;, vacent tanquam Chriſttzani : there is a certain rule an! meaſure 


by which Chiiſtians keep their Feſtivals. The Jewiſh manner-was a perte&t 
reſt : The © hriſtian manner is anexcelln: rel:g;on and devotion; but no reſt 
excepting ſuch a reſt as miniſters to religion : Abſtinence from tuch works, 
which it we attend to, we cannot attend to the religion that is commanded, 1s 
eſſentially necelJary,when the keeping of the day religio. fly and folcinnly be- 
comes neceilary. There are alſo ſome corporal works which are proper cele- 
brations of the day, or permitted 1n all rcligions upon «their Feſtuvals : fact 
as aie acts of publixe or privace benefit: works of neceſſity, little rings, anc! 
unavoidable ; which are ſometimes exprets'd tn th's verſe, 
Parva, neceſſarium, res publica, res pid fratri, 

Among the old Romans intheir moſt ſolemn teitivals ſome things were ſpeci- 
ally pcrmitted, 

Onippe etiam feſt is quedam excorcere aicons Ks 

Fas Cf jura ſinunt : rivos d:ducere null PE 

Religio vetuit , ſegett pretendere ſepems, 

Inſidius avibus moiir1, incendere vepres, 

Balantumque gregem ſinvio merſare ſalabri, 


It was lawtul to turn the water leſt it might do miſchicf, or that it might doc | 
good ; toſtopagapin a hedge,to prevent a treſpaſs, to lay tnarcs for birds, to | 
water the catte],to burne weeds : and no religion forbids things of this Nature. 


$$, But beſides the laws and practices of Hearhens in the Natural religi- 
on and obſervation of feſtivals; we may be inſtruted by the ſame religion 
amongit the Jews and Chriſtians: Reading and mcditating the law was the 
religion of the Jews upon their feaſts and Sabbaths : Moſes of old hath thers that ET ns, 
preach him 1n every city being read in the Synagoznes every Sabbath dy ; ſaid Se yam 
Fames. © They met «5 1ep25 mmv;,as Phils calls their Synagogues, and they 14. :7. 44 
** heard Moſes and the Prophets read and expounded: there they did all the + 1537 
** actions of Natural religion ; there they taught piety and holineſs, juſtice Ne 
** and government, Oeconomical and Political affairs; and the meaſures of 
** things good and bad and indifferent z and though in their Synagognes the 
expoſition and mediration of the law was their principal imployment; yec 
18 their Tabernacle and in their Temple which were their places of worſhip, 
they offter'd ſacrifice and ſang hymnes and praiſes and glorificacions of God. 
This was the duty and the Religion of their Sabbath z not as it was a ſpecial 
ſeparate feaſt z but becauſe this was the imployment fitted for all ſpiritual and 
religious feaſts whatſoever. 
Santta dies oritur, linguiſque animiſque favete, 


Hoc dicenda bono ſunt bena verba die. 
Ii 2 All 


CO, 


of the Chriſtian Law, | Book II. 
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All holy dayes are dayes deſign'd for holy offices, for the celebration of the 
Divine name and the Divine Attributes, for charitable and holy diſcourſes. 
That reſt which God ſuperaddced, being onely commemorat.ye of their 
cel:verance from the Egyptian ſervitude, was not moral, nor perpetual ; 
ir could be diſpenſed with at the Command of a Prophet, it was diſpens'd 
withatthe Command of Fo/huah, it was broken at the ſiege of Jericho , 
it alwaies yeelded when it claſh'd with the Cuty of any other Commande- 
mentz it was not obſervd by the Prieſts in the Temple, nor in the 
ſtalls by the Herd{-man, nor in the houſe by the major dom ; but they 
cid iead the oxe to water, and circumcis'd a Son; that is, it ytelded to 
charity and to religion, not onely to a moral duty but to a Ceremonial ; 
and therefore could not oblige us : But that which remain'd was 1mitable,the 
natural religion which was us'd upon the Jewiſh teſtivals was fit alſo for 
the Holy dayes of Chriſtians. 


And this alſo plainly was the praftice of the Chriſtians, and bound up- 
on them by the.command of their Superiors. 1. It was not -:vualG. 41io 
as S. Ignatius expreſsly afirmes; the reſt of the body is no eflential duty of 
the Chriſtian feſtivals : that was a Judaical rite ; but the Chriſtian is bound 
to labour, even upon that day ; fates that holy Martyr: for then there had 
been no poſitive inhibition, And the Primitive Chriſtians did all manner of 
works upon the Lords day; even inthe times of perſecution when they are 
the ſtricteſt obſervers of all the Divine Commandements : but in this they 
knew there was none: and therefore when Conſtantine the Emperor had made 
an edict againſt working upon the Lords day z yet he excepts and ſtill permit- 
ted all agriculture or labours of the Husbandman whatſoever : for God regard- 
eth not outward ceſſation from works more upon one day then another, as S. Epi- 
phanius diſputes well againſt the Ebtonites and Manichees. | 


Thus far was well enough when the Queſtion was concerning the ſenſe 
and extent of a Divine Commandement ; labour is a Natural duty,but to ſic 
ſtill or not to labour upon a whole day is no where by God bound upon Chri- 
ſtians. *, 

2. It wasnot «1/77; og lO, but it is perry vour, and dnppyiny Ore 
Szvualyr, lo the ſame Father : The meditation and exerciſe of the word of 
God, and admiring the works of God, that was the work of Chriſtian feſti- 
vals : and that they might attend this, they were commanded to abſtain from 
ſervile works more or leſs, theſe or others reſpeively in ſeveral times and 
places. This we find in Fuſtin Martyr ſpeaking of the Chriſtian Sabbath and 
*« Synaxes; the Citizens and Countrymen are aſſembled together, and firſt 
*- are read the Scriptures of the Prophets and Apoſtles; then the Prieſt or 
* Preſident makes a Sermon or exhortation to them to practice what they 


. ©heard read, then all goe to prayers, after this they receive the Holy Eucha- 


L. 11. ep. b 


* riſt, then they give almes to the poor. This is the manner of the Chriſtian 
teſtivity. Now what ceſlation from the ſecular workes is neceſſary in order 
t the ations of religion; all that we may ſuppoſe to be accidentally the 
Cuty alſo of the day. Tothis purpoſe is that ſaying of S. Gregory ; Dominico 
die © labore terrenoceſ[andum eſt, atque omni modo orationibus inſiſtendums, ut fi 
quid negligentie per ſex dies agitur per Diem reſurreftionis Dominice precibns ex- 
pretur. Onthe Lords day we muſt ceaſe from worldly labour, and by all 
** means perſevere in prayer : that whatſoever in the ſix dayes was done amils 
** may be expiated by the prayers of the ſeventh, the day of _ re- 

urrection 
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« rection. Inthe Synod at Toxrs in France ; the Religion of this day was 
alſo ſtrily injoin'd. Oportet Chriſtians tn laude Dei & gratiarum attione uſque 
ad veſperam perſeverare. Chriſtians muſt perſevere in prailing God and giving 
thanks to his holy Name untill the Evening : that is, untul the Evening ſong 
be finiſhed, for then the Eccleftaſtical ſolemnity is over: They who were 
ticd to this long office , could lels be permitted ro doe any ſecular bulineſs, 
and according as the piety of the Church increaſed, ſo the prohibitions of 
labour were the more ſtrict ; for that which was wholly relative muſt increaſe 
and diminiſh according to the diminution or inlargement of the correſpon- 
dent. Conſtantine torbad all labour but the Iabours of Husbandry : bur af- 
firmes the Lords day to be the hueſt for dreſſing or ſetting of Vines, and 


ſowing Corne. Leoand Anthemius Emperors forbad all publick pleaſures, I. omocs ;. 
vexarious ſuites or ations, arreſts, and law-daies, appearances in Courts, ad. Cod. de feriis, 
vocations and legal ſolemnities on the Lords day. The third Councel of ** **: 


orleans permit:esd waggons, and horſes and oxen to travel upon Sundaies, bur 
forbad all husbandry that the men might come to Church. In an old Synod 
held at Oxford I find that on the Lords day Conceduntur opera carrucarum O&f 
agriculture; and I find the likgin an old injunRion of Queen Eliſabeth, Corn 
may be carried on Sundates when the Harveſt is unſeaſonable and hazardous. 
Ta thelc things there was variety z ſometimes more ſometimes leſs was per- 
mitred. So netimes fairs and markets, ſometimes none : In which that which 
we are torcly upon is this ; 

1. That becauſe it was a day of Religion; onely ſuch things were to be 
attended to, which did not hinder that ſolemnity which was the publick relt- 


gion of the day. J 
2. *No:hing at all tobe admitted which was direly an Enemy to religion, 


or no friend, 

Of the firſt I have already produc'd ſufficient witneſs. Of the ſecond there 
is the Icfs doubt, not onely becauſe Natural reaſon does abborre all irreligious 
adtions eſpecially upon a day of religion ; but becauſe all the pious men and 
lawgivers of the Chriſtian Church have made complaints and reſtraints re- 
ſpectively of all criminal or ſcandalous ations upon that day. Waneſs S. 
Jeratius in his Epiſtle ro the Magnefians, Tertullian apolog. c. 42. S. Gregory 
in his Epiſtle to Auguſtix Arch-biſhop of Canturbury ;, and S. Auguftin Biſhop 
of Hippo, in his 64 Epiſtle ro Aurelius ; the 23 Canon of the Councel of To- 
ledo, the edit of Leo and Anthemins, all which complain of and forbid the 
evil uſages of :he prophan:r men who ſpend the Lords day, which by the 
Church of God and in imitation of God himſelf and in celebration of the 
greateſt Myſtery of our redemption was appointed for the ſolemn ſervice of 
God. in 1iotous eating and immoderate drinkings, vain feaſtings, and wanton 
dancings, Enterludes and Songs, as if they intended to veritie the ſcoff of 


Rutilins, 


Septima queque dies turps damnataVeterno, In Itineres, 


Ut delaſſati turpis imago Det. 


and that the reſt of the day did repreſent God to have been weary, but there- 
tore was deſigned for wine and the licentiouſneſs of his ſervants. 

3- Thereſt of the day was ſo wholly for the ends of religion, ſo meerly 
relative to the publick ſervices of the Church,ſo nothing of the proper and ab- 
ſolure duty of the day, that the Fathers of the Church affirme it to be berter 


to work then upon that day to beidle and do nothing. SoS. Auſtinexpreſsly ;, 
& chordis. 6: 3s 


melins facerct ... . inagro ſuo aliquid utile quam ſi in agro ottoſus exiſteres : 
liz  melins 
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welins feming corum die Sabbatt lanam facer ent qu47s qu f014 die in neomeniis 
ſuis publice ſaltarent. To doe ſomething that 1s profitable in the field is better 
then to fit there idle, and to ſpin is beter then to dance. | 

4. Inthoſe places where the offices of the Church are not expenſive of 
the whole day, it is lawful rodoe (upon juſt cauſe) any work that is not for- 
bidden by our Superiors, or ſcandalous to our Brethren; in thoſe portions of 
the day which are unimployed : and to deny this 1s called perverſeneſs and 
contrary to faith, cap. perven. de C onſecr. diſt. 3. DQuidamperverſi Sprritus homi- 
wes prava inter v05 aliqua, & Santte fidei adverſa ſeminarunt, ita ut die $abbati 
aliqnid operari prohiberent. They that forbid all manner of work as unlawful 
by Divine law upon the Sabbath are predicatores Antichriſti , preachers of 
Antichriſt : for he when he comes (lacs S. Gregory) diem Sabbathi atg, Domi- 
nicum ab omni faciet opere cuſtodjri : ſhall forbid all working upon the Sabbath 
and the [ ords day. 

5. The Lords day being ſet apart by the Church for Religion ought ro be 
ſo imployed as the Jaws of the Church enjoin; and no otherwiſe; and al- 
though it were an at of picty (not onely to atrend to publick offices, bur 
even) to attend to eſpecial and more frequent private deyorions on that day 
then others, yet this is withour all obligation from the Church; concerning 
whoſe intention to oblige we can no waies preſume but by her words and laws 
when ſhe hath declar'd her (c1t. 

6. The queſtion concerning particular works, or permitted recreations is 
wholly uſeleſs and trifling : for quod lege prohibitoria vetitum non eſt, permiſſum 
intelligitwy, (aies the law : all thatis permitted which in the Negative precept 
is not forbidden : butas for ſome perſons to give themſelves great liberties 
of ſport on that day is neither pious nor prudent ; ſo to deny ſome ro others 
is neither juſt nor charitable. The plowman firs ſtill in the Church and the 

' Prieſt labours; and the wearied man is permitted to his refreſhment, and 

ago others not permitted becauſe they need ir not; and there is no violation of 

: any Commandement of God, even when there is a prophanation of the day in- 
dulged upon pious and worthy conſiderations, * 


62. I end this with the words of Gerſon + Dnilibet eo die abſtineat ab omni la- 

bore ant mercatione ant alio quoves laborioſo opere ſecundum ritum & conſuetudinem 

In Deca'. patrie, quam conſuetudinem Pralatus $ rg illizs loci cornoſcens non prohibet 3 

qued ft aliqua ſuper tali conſuetudine dubietas occurrat, conſulat ſuperiores: « Up- 

« on the Lords day we are to abſtain from all merchandizes or other laborious 

« work according to the Cuſtome and law of the Country: provided that 

« the Biſhop knowing of any ſuch cuſtome doe not condemne it: and if 

< there be any doubt concerning it; let him inquire of his Superiors, In all 

theſe caſes, Cuſtome and the Lawes, the analogy of the Commandement, and 

the deſienes of piety, Chriſtian liberty, and Chriſtian Charity are the beſt 
meaſures of determination. , 


63+ I have now done with the two great exceptions which are in the D*- 
calopue, and are not parts of the Moral law. All the reſt are Natural pre- 
cepts of Eternal obligation ; and are now alſo made Chriſtian by being re- 
peated and renewed by Chriſt, and not onely left in their prime, Natural ne- 
ceflity, but as they are expounded into new inſtances of duty, ſo they put on 
new drgrecs of obligation. 


64, As a ſupplement to this Rule, and in explication of many emergent 
Queſtions 
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Queſtions concerning the Matter of the Divine Laws, and their reſpcaive 
obligations, it will be uſctul to enumerate the figns and characteriſticks by 
which we can without error diſcerne which Precepts are Moral, and which 
are not: for this is a good and a general inſtrument and Rule of Conſcience 


and uſcful in many particulars. 


The meaſures of difference to diſcerne between Moral precepts 
and precepts not moral in the all laws of God. 


65% r. All Moral laws are ſuch whoſe prime and immediate Meaſures are 
Natural reaſon : but of precepts not Moral the reaſons may be ceconomical 
or Political, ſome emergency of ſtate or accident, a reaſon that paſſes away 
or that is introduc'd by a ſpecial bleſſing or a ſpecial caution, a perſonal dan- 
ger, or the accidents of converſation, That we ſhould obey our Parents is 
a Moral law. This we know, becauſe for this we naturally and by our very 
Creation , and without a Tutour have many reaſons, and ſee great nece(\- 
ſicies and find abundant uſefulneſs. For whoever is. in need cannot be 
rcleeved but upon ſuch conditions as they who are to relceye them will 
impoſe upon them : Loye and obedience are but gratitude and necefſitys 
becauſe all children are imperteR and helpleſs perſons, living upon the 
love and care of Parents and Nurſes: they derive their Natures and their 
birth, their education and maintenance from them, that is, they owe to them 
all that for which any Man can be obeyed and loved ; they have on them 
all the marks and endearments of loye and fear; they are in reſpe& of 
their children uſeful and powerful , better in themſelves, and benefici- 
al to their deſcendants ; and therefore the Regal power is founded npon 
the Paternal, 
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And unleſs where God did ſpeak by expreſs voice, he never did ſpeak more 
plainly,or give power to one man over another ſo plainly as to Parents over 
their Children ; their poweris the fountain of all other; and the meaſure of 
all other; it hath in it the end and uſefulneſs of all Government, ir hath 
love and it hath caution, it is for the gaod of the SubjeRs ; and though ic 
keeps the honour 1n it ſelf yer the advantage ever paſſeth on to others : 
And then it we conſider that children are a part of their Parents, that 
the Parents are bleſs'd and cursd inthem, that there is in them toward their 
children a Natural affeion, that the little image of immortality in which 
Men defir'd to laſt for ever is ſupplied to them by ſucceſſion, which preſerves 
their Name and Memory ; that Parents are more wiſe, and more power- 
ful, and before in time, and uſeful in all regards; that children cannor at 
firſt ufderſtand, nor doe, nor ſpeak ; that therefore Naturally they muſt be in 
the poſſeſhon of them rhat can; that no man will quit his intereſt without 
juſt reaſon 5 and theſe reaſons of SubjeRion being prime and Natural, and 
ſome of them laſting, and all of them leaving an obligation and indearment 
behind them, they cannot paſs away without leaving adelbleimpretiions z it 
muſt neceflarily and Naturally follow that children muſt pay to their Parents 
the duties of loye and obedience, 
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It is the voice of Nature : He that honours his Parents is dear to on” 
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* Now when there is ſo much prime and Natural reaſon : orif there be bur 
any one that is(0, which by Nature we are taught, it is Gods mark upon an 
-t-rnll p.eccpt: and wharſoeve: God ha:h commanded that is Naturally 
-ca/onable, rhat 1s, if it be Naturally known, or if it be a reaſon that is nor 
relative 10 t.mes and perſons, a reaſon that will not paſsaway with the chan- 
gesof the world; a reaſon thar injoines a thing that is perfeQive of our Na: 
ture, 2nd which cannor be ſupplyed by ſomething elſe ; all that is to be con- 
{-{lcd to bea part ot the Moral law. Bur on the other ſide if we take the in- 
{tances of circumciſion , and enquire whether this can be an Erernal lay ; 
belies the waics of diſcovering this by the lines and meaſures of revelation, 
we can alto tell by the cauſes of its injunction : it was appointed as a mark of 
a tamily, a ſeparation of a people from other Nations, the ſeal of a rempora- 
ry Covcnant, a v.olence to Nature, not Naturally apt to ſignifie or to effect 
any th.ng beyond the woun4{ made by the ſharp ſtone,a rice for which no Na- 
eural reaion can be given; andtherefore it was never written in our hearts, bur 


even in tables that could periſh, 
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66. 2. That of which no reaſon can be given 1s not a moral precept. Becauſe 
all Moral laws being alſo Natural are perfcftive of humane Nature, and are 
compliunces with our Natural needs, and with our Natural and meaſurd ap- 
petices; they are ſuch in which all mankind feels a benefit, and where he 
ſees his way ; they are and have been found out by the Heathen, drawn into 
their digelts of Laws ; and there was never any law pretended to be Moral, 
but they that did pretend it, offer'd at a reaſon for it, deriv'd from the foun- 
tains of Nature. For cyeity Moral Jaw being Natural ; either it muſt be 
N. turally conſonanc to the underſtanding, or onely to the Natural deſires : 
It ro the underſtanding ; then there is a diſcernible reaſon; it onely to rhe 
deſires; then the meaſure might be rhis, that whatſoever we Naturally deſire 
ſhall bccome a Natural duty ; which if ir could be admitted, would inferre 
all the miſchiels and diſorders of the world. ' Upon this account all Sa- 
craments and Sacramentals are excluded from being moral laws becauſe 
they depending wholly upon Divine inſticotion, whoſe reaſons are very 
often ſecret and unrevealed, we can neither Naturally know, nor Naturally 
conſent to them, and therefore can ſtand bound to them no longer then to the 
expiraiion of that period for which they were invented. 


67, 3. The conſequents of Natural reaſon are no indications of a Moral 
Commandement. For Moral laws are few, aad founded npon prime reaſon, 
ſuch as appears (o to all diſcerning perſons; but when once men beginto argue, 
and that their art or obſervation is alſo to be relyed upon ; it is ſo often deceiv- 
ed and alwaics fo fallibie, that Gods wiſedome and goodneſs would never put 
our Eternal intereſt upon the diſputations of men. Ir 1s ſaid by ſont men 
to be of the law of Nature that Spiritual perſons ſhould be exempr from ſe- 
cular jwiſdiction ; bur becauſe they inferre this from ſome proportions of 
Nature, the Natural diſtintion of Spiritual and Temporal, by two or three 
remore and uncercain canſequences, 1t is tobe deſpiſed ; though we had not 
1. ſo many precedents in the Old Teſt:ment ro the contrary, and 2. the 
EX ample of our Bleſled Lord, who being the head of all Spiritual power was 
yct ſubjeR to the Civil Magiſtrate, and 3. theexpre(s words of S. Paul 
ſpeaking of the ſecular Mag'ſtrates - and commanding every S oul to be ſubjett 

zo them; thatis, Prieſts and Monks, Apoſtles and Evangcliſts and Prophets 
anc locume{aS Je Chryſoſtome thence argues,) and all this 4. befides the Notoriety __ 
thing 
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thing it ſelf; Spirituality being a capacity ſuperadded to perſons, who 
by a farmer that is a Natural duty are ſubordinate to ſecular ſuperiours. 

But beſides ail this ; If the dedution of Conſequents ſha!l be the meaſure 
of Moral duties, then the wittieſt diſputant ſhall be the Lawgiver, and Logick 
will be the Legiſlative and there will be no term or end ot multiplication of 
laws : for ſince all truth depends upon the prime and Eternal truth, and can 
be deriv'd from thence and return thither again, all ations whatſoever that 
can be in any ſenſe good or uſeful will be in all ſenſes neceſlary and matter of 
duty, There is a Chain of truths, and every thing follows from every thing 

if wecould find it out : but that cannot be the meaſure of laws; for beſides 

that a thing is reaſonable, there muſt be a Divine Commandement; and if a 

good reaſon alone is not ſufficient to make a Moral law, a bad one is not ſufh- 

cient to declare it. That all who are oblig'd by a law ſhould at leaſt by inter- 

pretation conſent to it, is ſaid by many to be of the law of Nature; yet this 

is ſofar from being a Moral Commandement, that in ſome very great Com- 

munities of Men, the Clergy who are not the ignobleſt part of the people have 

no vote in making laws, nor power to chuſe their repreſentatives. Indeed it 

is very reaſonable and full of equity thart all ſtates of men who are fic to chooſe 

for others, ſhould at leaſt be admitted to chooſe for themſelves ; yet becauſe 

this relies not upon any prime Natural reaſon that neceſffarily infers ir; but 

Ss to be truſted to two or three conſequences and deductions, men have leave 

co uſe their power, and may chooſe whether they will in this thing uſe the ab- 

ſolute power of a Prince, or the more compliant poſter of a Father. This is 

better, but that is not evidently againſt a moral Commandement. 


4. A law that invades the right of Nature is not alwaies the breach of a 
Moral Commandement: By the law of Natureno man is bound to accuſe 
himſelf, but becauſe it is not againſt the law of Nature if he does, and onely 
againſt a privilege or right of Nature, *:the complicated neceſſities of Men, 
* the imperfe&zon of humane Notices, * and the violence of ſuſpition, + and 
the dangers of a third perſon, 5: or the intereſt of the Republick, * or 
the Concernes of a Prince may make it reaſonable that a Man be ask'd 
concerning himſelf ; and tyed to give right anſwers. A Natural right is no in- 
_ of a Moral law. But of this I have already ſpoken upon another occa- 
10n, 

5 Every Conſonancy to Natural Reaſon is not the ſufficient proof of 
a Moral law: For as weſiay in Natural Philoſophy ; that a= quan and 
Ty %7 7 quay, Things Natural and things according to Nature are not all 
one: It is according to Nature that they who have the yellow jaundies ſhoald 
look of a yellow colour : but this isnot a Nateral affeRtion, bur preternatural 
all the way : Soirisin Moral inſtances, it is conſonant to Nature that we 
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ſhould not boile a Kid in her mothers Milk, but this makes no moral law, for vid. Aquins:. 
it is not againſt a Natural law if we doe. * There are ſome little rationalities *** 4:95:27?» 


and proportions and correſpondencies of Nature which are well and decent 
and pretty, bur are not great enough to eſtabliſh a Commandement, or to be- 
come the meaſure of eternal life and death. Nothing leſs then the value of a 
Man, or the concernment of a man is the ſubjeR of Moral laws, and God ha- 
ving given toa man reaſon to live juſtly and uſefully, ſoberly and religiouſly, 
having made theſe reaſonable and matters of Conſcience by a prime inſcripri- 
on,hath by ſuch prime reaſons relating to God or man bound upon us all Mo- 
ral laws. Man onely is capable of laws,and therefore to man onely under God 
can Moral laws be relative, | 

6. Whes 


Or tie Chriſtian Lay, eck 11. 


| 6. When God gives a law and addes a reaſon for it; it isnot alwaies the 
© fon fication of a Morel lai though the reaſon be in ir felt Eternal, unleis the 
\£2{01 ir felt be proper,rclating tv the Nature of the thing, and not matter of 
Empic, For example, when God commanded the people of Iſrael to eive 
ch #1; born to him or to redeem it, he acdes th's reaſon, 1 am the Lord - 
Now although this rcaſon be eternal, yer ic is not a proper reaſon for this, but 
4 :eaion by which he does or might injoin all Commandements : and it is al- 
{0 matter of Empire and Dominion, by which he can remonſtrate his abſolute 
ſupreme Legiſlative power, which is reaſon ſufficient for our obedience, bur 
yctitis extrinſecal to the Nature of the precept, and therefore upon this ac- 
count it cannot be called Moral, whoſe reaſon is alwatcs Natura), proper and 
mmeciarc. But yet even this very reaſon although it 1s a matter of Empire, 
yer when it 15 put to a Commandement as a proper reaſon and refers to the 
matter of the law, it isa certain token of Morality : for thus this is the pre- 
facc or thereaſonafhxed to the firſt Commandement; and ſomething like ir 
Sin the ſecond : For here when God faies, 1 am the Lord it is a proper, Natu- 
ral,cilential reaſon inferring that therefore we muſt have no ocher Gods,nor to 
any other thing that is not God give Divine honour, 


"; 7. When God in the old Teſtament did threaten the Heathens or puniſh 
* them for any fact, it was not a ſufficient argument to conclude that tact 
to be done againſt a Moral Commandementz unleſs other things alſo 
concurred to the demonſtration. This I made to appear 1n the inſtance of 
{ome martiages: and it relics upon this reafon z becauſe the Nations were 
oblig d by the precepts of Noah, all the inſtances or particulars of which were 


not Eternal in theit obligation. 


8. /\;] the inſtances or purſuances of a Moral law, are not as Moral or 
neccli.ry 2s tneir fountain z but that Moral law 1s onely to be inſtanc'd in 
thoie great lines of duty, which ore nam'd or apparently deſign'd in the letter 
or 4nalogy of the law. That thoſe who miniſter at the Altar ſhould be par- 
takers of the Altar is a Moral law, and a part of natural and eflential juſtice 
and religion : in purſuance of this, the Prieſts did eat of the ſacrifice; and 
were maintain'd by tithes and offerings; and thus this Moral law amongſt 
tlicm was inſtanc'd and obeyed : but though theſe were the wates in which 
the Jews did obey a Moral law; yet theſe inſtances are not Moral and Eter- 
nal; becauſe the Commandement can be performed withour them : and 
though the Oxe be muzled when he treads out the Corne, yet it he cats his 
h1l betore and after his work there is no breach of the Commandement. Thus 
alſo it is commanded that we ſhould riſe up to the Grey head z which is a pur- 
ſuance of the fifth Commandement, but yer this expreſhon of reverence to 
old Men, is neither neceſſary at all times nor yet to be done by all perſons : 
another expreſſion may doe all the duty that is intended, and he that with ci- 
vil circumſtances gives an almes to an old beggar hath done more regard to 
him thea he that gives him a complement : For although Moral Commande- 
ments are ſometimes ſignified with the inveſtitnare of circumſtances or parti- 
cular inſtances, yet becauſe great reaſon is their meaſure, prime, natural, eſſen- 


ual and Concrea red reaſon, it is eaſie to make the ſeparation. 


73 9. The ſtrong, violent and firme perſuafions of Conſcience in fingle 
perſons, orin ſome communitics of Men is not a ſufficient indication of a 


Moral law, The weak Brother of whom S. Paul ſpeaks durſt not ear _ 
uct 


— 
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but thought ic an impicty next to unpardonable, but he was abuſed : and chere 
are at this day ſome perſons, ſome thouſands of perſons againſt whoſe Con- 
{cience it is to dreſſe meat upon the Lords day, or to uſe an innocent permitted 
recreation : Now when ſuch an opinion makes a Sect, and this Set gets firme 
confidents and zealous defenders, in a little time it will dyvell upon the Con- 
ſcience as if it were a Native there, whereas it isSbut a pitiful inmate and ought 
ro be turned out of doors. . | | 


-— ——- 


74 10. T he conſonant practices of Heathens in a matter not expreſsly com- 
manded by God to them, is no argument that what they did in that inſtance 
was by the light of Nature, or a duty of a Moral Commandement. The 
Heathens paid tithes, to Hercules, they kept the ſeventh day ſacred, they torbad 
their holy perſons to make fecond marriages ; but it willbe roo great an caſt - 
rels upon this account to ſuppoſe theſe to be matter of Eſſential duty : not 
onely becauſe (as Tertullian obſerves) the Devil was willing to imitate tne ſe- 
riry or cuſtomes and rites of Gods Church, to make his own aſſemblies the 
more venerable, Symbolical, alluring and perſuafive ; but becauſe the Na- 
tions to whom God commanded tithes, Sabbaths and the like, had entercourlc 
with many others, and were famous in the world by bleflag and Miracles, by 
che laws and Oracles of God, by excelent Government and the beſt learnings: 
The Phoenicians conveyed many Hebrew cuſtoms into Greece and ſome learn- 
ed perſons went to School in Paleſtine and taught their own Nation ſome 
myſteriouſnefles which themſelves learnd under the Jewiſh Do@ours: and 
when the Judaizing Chriſtians did pertinaciouſly retain circumciſion ; they 
might upon this ground have pretended it to be conſonant to the law of: Na- 
ture z becauſe even the Gentiles,the Egyptians, the Arabians, all the Nations 
chat deſcended from J/hmae! and Eſan, and divers other nations their neigh- 
bours did ule it, Bur, Conſent is no argument, when it is nothing but imitation, 


75. 11. The appendant penalty of temporal death impoſed by God Al- 
mighty upon the breakers of a Jaw, does not prove that law to be of eter- 
nal obligation. TI inſtance in the gathering ſticks upon the Sabbath, the omit- 
ting Circumciſion, the approaching a wite i» diebxs pollutions ; all which 
were made facred by the greateſt penalty, but yet had not the greateſt ob- 
ligation, they were not Moral. 


= 12, When two laws are in conflict and conteſt and call for an impoſſible 
obedience, one muſt yeeld to the other ; but that which muſt yeeld is nov 
moral and Eternal. The obſervation of the Sabbath, and doing as of cha- 
rity did often entertere in the ations and occurrences of our Blefled Saviours 
life ; but the Sabbath was alwaies made to yeeld ro charity. Thus Sacrifice 
and mercy, the outward work and the inward, the letter and the Spirit doe 
often make contrary pretenſions; but ſacrifice, and the outward work, and 
the letter are to yceld and to comply, and therefore are but the expreſſions or 
inſtances, or fignifications of a Moral duty ; but of themſelves have no mo- 
rality. This holds in all inſtances and hath no exception. j 


77- 13. By the not conſidering of theſe meaſures a great part of Mankind have 
been deceiv'd ; but they could onely be ſecured by the firſt ; which becauſe 
tis alſo poſſible to be miſtaken in the application, by reaſon of the miſcarria- 
ges and confidence of ſome men; theretore the laſt reſort of all Moral laws is 


co the Scriptures of the newTeſtament; in which whatſoever is commanded to 
all 


_—_ LS 
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all Mankind is either moral in its Nature or 1s ſo by adoption; which 
laſt clauſe I put in , by reaſon of the Sacraments, and ſome ploriou; 
appendages of Morality, and heroical acts of charity commanded by 
Chriſt : the obſervation of which although it be not moral, or of prime 
Natural neceſſity, yet becauſe they are commanded by Chriſt whoſe layy 
is to oblige us as long as the Sun and Moon endures: to us Chriſtians 
and to all to whom the notice of them does arrive, it is all one in reſpe& of 
our duty, and hath no real difference in the event of things. Bur if from the 
old Teftament Men will (as it is very often attempted in ſeveral inſtances ) 
endeavour to deſcribe the meaſures of Moral laws, the former cautions arc 


of neceſlary obſcrvation. 


© BY B.-£ 


it 
There is no ſtate of Men or things bur 1s to be gui- 
ded by the proportion of ſome Rule or precept in 
che Chriſtian law. 


4 T iat is, where there is no law to reſtrain us, we may doe what we pleaſe ; 
but where we are tyed upto rules and meaſures, we have no Lawgiver or 
fountain of religion but God, who in theſe laſt dates hath ſpoken to us onely 
by his Son, who as he is ſupreme in all yo, ſo he is every way allſufficienr, 
and as by him onely we can be ſav'd, ſo by him onely and by his Spirit we 
muſt be govern'd. To this purpoſe we beleeve that he hath taught us all his Fa- 
thers will : He is the Author and finiſher of our faith; and thereforeto him and. 
to an obedience to him we muſt bring our underſtanding : we pray that his 
will may be done here as it is in heavey, and thercfore he is perfeRly to rule our 
wills here, for we are ſure he does rule all above: we have no lawgiver but him, 
no rule but his will ; no revelation of his-will but in his word: and beſides 
this we have no certain place where we /can ſet our foot. The. laws of the 
Jews were cither for them and their Profelytes alone,or were adopted into the 
_ Chriſtian Code; right reaſon gives meaſures of things, but of ir ſelf makes 
no laws unlels it be conducted by a competent authority ; The Prophets were 
either expounders of Moſes law, or preachers Evangelical ; that is either they 
call'd to obedience in things not Moral, or if they did, they onely ſpake the 
Sermons of the Goſpel ; and whatſoever was excellent in all the world was 
but a derivation trom the wiſedome of the Eternal Father ; and all this was 
unired into a Syſteme of Holy precepts at the appearing of the Eterual Son - 
and fince there & no name. under heaven by which we can be ſaved but onely the 
Name of Feſus, and he ſaves us not onely by procuring pardon for them, 
but by turning us from our iniquities, by cfforming us anew, by reforming 
whatſoever was amiſs in manners and perſuaſion,by conforming us to theftmi- 
litude of the Holineſs and perfeRions of God, and brings us to glory by the 
waies and methods of Grace, that is, never leaves us till our graces are perfeRt 
and even with Eternal felicities, it follows that we muſt goe to him, that he 
muſt reach us and guide us, that he muſt governe us and perſuade us, that his 
laws muſt be our meaſures, his wiſedome muſt be our ſtar, his promiſes our 
aimes, and we may as well ſay there can be two principles as that beſides him 
there canbe auy eternal and ſupreme lawgiver. One i more then all the numbers 

of the world. 
2. And 
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And it we look into the Nature of his Lawes we ſhall handle this truch 
as the people on mount S/na7 did ſce thunder: all exccllencies have as per- 
fect Unity as any one hath ; and therecan be bur one juſtice, and it is the 
ſame grace of mercy which dwells in the bowels of all the good men and 
women in the world, and of temperance there can be but one general mea- 
ſure, and unchaſtity 1s a certain prevarication of one excellency that is 
known to all the world; and as for religion fince there is but one God, and 
he is to be worſhipped as himſelf pleas'd, and to convey his bleſſings to us. 
by what Mediator and by what inſtruments himſelf ſhall ele&; there can be 
in theſe things no variety, unleſs there be a plain deficiency in the means of 
the Divine appointment. All the duty of Mankind is in Religion, juſtice 
| and ſobriety; and in all theſe things God by Jeſus Chriſt harh given us 

many laws, and beſides them he hath given us no other, we have but one Lord, - 
and therefore but one Lawgiver and meaſure of juſtice : we have but one 
faith, and therefore but one Religion ; we have but one Baptiſme, or ſo- 
lemnity of renunciation of the fleſh, the world and the Devil, and therefore 
bur one Rule for our comportment ; one meaſure of Sobriety according to 
the Unity of our Nature, which being made after the image of God, is one 
as God is one, If therefore our Blefled Lord be a perfe&t Layweiver, his law 
alone muſt be the meaſure of our duty and obedience ; but if he be not a'per- 
fe& Lawgiver, whither ſhall we goe to underſtand the will of God 2 Maſter Juha, 6. 6e. 
whither ſhall we eoe ? for thou haſt the words of eternal life, ſaid S. Peter ; there's | 
the queſtioa and the anſwer too, and they together make the argument a de- 
monſtration. For if we can obtain Eternal life by the words of Chriſt, then 

they contain in them the whole will of God, for he that fails in one is 
imperfe&t and loſes all: and therefore in the words of Chriſt there is a 

perfe& proviſion for an intire obedience, becauſe they are a ſufficienr 


way to lite Eternal, 


= 
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| The efte& of this Conſideration is; that all the meaſures of Good and 
Evil muſt be taken by the Evangelical lines: Nothing is to be condemn'd 
which Chriſt permits, andnothing is to be permitted which he condemnes. 
For this is the great prerogative and perfeRion of Chriſts law above that of 
Moſes ; ſome things by Moſes were permitted for neceſſity, and becauſe of the 
hardneſs of their hearts, thus divorces and Polygamy became legally inno- 
cent, becauſe a perfe&t law was too hard for that people, and like a yoke upon 
a young Oxe would have galled them, not ſubdued them; andif he had 
ſtrain'd roo hard, the filyer cords of Diſcipline would have been firſt broken 
and then deſpiſed. Bur when Chriſt came he gave perfeR laws, and more 
perfe graces ; he made the capacities of his obedience larger, and fitted 
the law and the Subject by even and Natural and gracious proportions z and 
permitted nothing which his Father lov'd not; and now eyery plant that God 
hath not planted muſt be rooted up : and therefore this law muſt needs be abſo- 
 Jure, and alone, and unalterable, and perfect, and forever: and this appears 
infinitely upon this account z thatalthough our Nature is ſuch that it will al- 
waies be growing in this world towards perfection, and therefore that it is im- 
perte,and our obedience will be imperfe& : yet even this Chriſt does not al- 
low or pofitively permit ; but commands us to be perfe&, that is, to goe on 
towards it, to allow nothing to our ſelves either of crime or of ſuſpicion, to 
be perfe& in our defires, to bereſtleſs in our endeavours, to be affiduous in 
our prayers, never to think we have comprehended, never to ſay it is enough : 


and if our Bleſſed Maſter does not allow of any imperfeRion of ew 
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| [yt < the account of th:5 Rulc:tist9 be inquired whether it can be lav:ful 


tur 2 :.nce or Repuiiick to perm: zny thing for the publick neceftics 
of tle people wich is tOtLCcen By we lives of Jeſus Chriſt, 


Tor; Tarſyer witha ciſt netion: Thatif the Queſtion be wherker in 
any Cafes there may Le altnal impuniiy ; tre 15 no peradytnture bu: there 
may, tor ſurnerimes it 1s necellary, as when a muitiruce fins, tor then the reme- 
Cy 15 much worle then the ciſeaſe, 204 tocuroff all would effect, ut nemo ſit 
quem pecan” pouueat : there Would be jr.ſ[t:ce vw.thour diicipline, 2nd Go- 
VErnmenit vithuur Subjects, anc a cure without Remecty: And therefore it 
;s that Princes in the Murtinies of armies or inthe re 6/1 10 of "their people uſe 
to cut off the Peacs of ofiencers, or Decimarte the Leg ons, 2s Ceſar and 
Germanic Cid: butt ithie part of the people though a conſiderable , part, 
and the aCtion highly Criminal, vie hind great examples thzr Executions have 
been done by SLjects, by the innocent parr, and then all the offenders ſuf- 
fer d: Thus it hippened in the mutiny of Cecixa's Legions and their defeRion 
tO the Ubir 11.6 nn ent part cut off all the rebels : and thus it was comman« 
ded by Moſer 119 p.m tiled all them who worſhipped the golen Calf by the 
{word of the Ley ites, He ſetevery mans hand againſt his Brother, and none 
ol the Cruntaals aid eſcape. But ſometimes it is impoſhble to puniſh all 
and very often the ev:l would be more then the good. For in all penal laws 
and mwfl.ctuons althovgph there be much of VYiadictive juſtice, yet this juſtice 
iS but a hzn/{111a1d to Government and Correction. When ICVENSE 1s not alſo 
diſcipline, t!.£71 it 15 no Governement, unleſs Tyranny be the name of it. So 
that in ſuc! caſes, 1t may be Jlawtul to ſpare ſome who need it indeed but 
uclerve it not, 

Bur if by impunity be meant a /ezal 7apunity ; it muſt either mean that 
a law ſhall warrant theation, or that it ſhall before hand promiſe indemni- 
ty: if it warrant the action, which the Evangelical law hath forbidden, it 
1s like the laws of 'Omri, it is fatutum non bouum, and erets a Government 
againſt the Jaw of Chriſt : jf it cond<-mnes the action but promites indem- 
nity, it d.iparages it ſelf, 2nd contefſes irs own weakneſs : bur as the firſt 
can never be lawtul; fo ncither can the ſecond ever be made io bur. 
with theſe Cautions. 


Cautions to be obſerved in Civil permiſhons of an unlawful a& or ſtate: 


= 7 1, Thatthe thing ſo permitted, be in the preſent conſtitution of affairs 


neceſl.a;'s and yet will nor be without the evil appendage, Thus it is neceſ- 
biry that in all communities of Men there be borrowing and lending ; bur 
it 1* cannot be without uſury, the Commonwealth might promiſe not to pu- 
n'\hit; though of it (elf ;t were uncharitable and conſequently unlawtul. 
For 1t 1s either lawful; or elſe it is unlawful for being againſt Juſtice or 
Or 2painſt Charity. 1f it be againſt Juſtice, rhe Common- wealth, by 
Periuuumgp it, makes it juſt: for as it is in the cezconomy of the world, 
the decree of God dotheſtabliſh the vicifitudes of day and night for 0 

ur 
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but the Sun by looking on,a point not onely ſignifies bur alſo makes the 

lictle portions of time and divides them into hours ; bur Men comming with 
their little arts and inſtruments make them to be underſtood, and fo, become 
the Suns interpreters: ſoit is in the matter of juſtice, whoſe great return and 
firme eſtabliſhments are made by God, and ſome rules given for the great mea- 
ſures of it; and we from his laws know juſt and unjuſt as we underſtand day 
and night : bur the laws of Princes, and the contraRts of mea like the Sun, 
make the lictle meaſures and divide the great proportions into minutes of ju-. 
ſice and fair entercourſe ; and the Divines and Lawyers goe yer lower, and 
they bzcome expounders of thoſe meaſures, and ſec up dials and inftruments 
of notice by which we underſtand the proportion and obligations of the law, 
and the lines of Juſtice : juſt and unjuſt we love or hate reſpectively by our 
warrant from God; and from him alſo we are taught to make the Generallines 
of it 3 as Do what you would be done to, reſtore the pledge, hurt no man, rob not your 
neighbour of his rights, make no fraudulent contratts, no unjuft bargains: but then 
what are his r:ehts, and what are not, what is fraudulent and what is fair,in what 
he hath power,in what he hath none,is to be determin'd by the laws of'Men: So 
that if a Commonwealth permits an uſurarious exchange or contra, it is 
not unjuſt, becauſe the laws are the particular meaſures of juſtice and contracts, 
and therefore may well promiſe impunity where ſhe makes innocence (as to 
the matter of juſtice,) * But if uſury be Unlawful becauſe it is uncharitable : 
then when it becomes neceflary it is alſo charitable comparatively; and as to 
charity no man by the laws of God is to be compelled(becauſe it 1s not charity 
if it be compelled ; for God accepts not an unwilling giver, and it is not 
charity but an a& of obedience and political duty when by laws men 
are conſtrain'd to make levies for the poor;) ſo much leſs can they be com- 
pelled ro meaſures and degrees of charity; and if to lend upon uſury be better 
then not to lend at all, it is in ſome ſenſe a charity ro doe fo: and if it be when 
ic will not be otherwiſe, there is no queſtion but the Prince that allows indem- 
nity, is not to be damnif'd himſelf. I inſtanc'd in this, bur in all "things elſe 
where there is the ſame reaſon' there is the ſame conclufion, 


$., 2. Impunity may be promiſed to any thing forbidden by the lay of 
Chriſt, if it be in ſuch caſes in which the SabjeR matter is diſputable and un- 
certain whether it be ſoorno; then it may. Thus it happens in queſtions of 
religion, in which it is certain there are many reſolutions againſt the truth of 
God; bur yet they may be permicted,becauſe when they are probably diſpu- 
ted, no manis fit to puniſh the error, but he who is certain and can make it 
appear ſo to others, that himſelf is not deceived. | 


9. 3- Whatſoeveris againſt the law of Chriſt in any inſtance may not be 
direRly permitted for the obtaining a greater good, bur may for the avoiding 
of a greater evil which is otherwiſe indeclinable. If a Prince be perfectly 
r\uaded that the ſuffering the dorine of Tranſubſtanriation is againſt the 
aws and words of Chriſt it may not be ſuffered, though the parties intereſted 
romile fo pay all the Gabels of the Nation and raiſe an army to defend it : 
ut if a rebellion cannot otherwiſe be appeaſed it is lawful ; not onely. upon 
many other accounts which are appendant to the Subje& matter, but becauſe 
when twoevils are before me, neither of which is of my procuring, I am 
lanocent if ] ſuffer either, and I am prudent if I chooſe the leaſt, and I am 
guilty of no crime becauſe I am bur a ſuffering perſon: bur if I dee it 


r0 obtain & greater good, I chooſe the evil directly, mou I am not _ 
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9 purſue the greater good; I can bewithout ity, and although I may choſe 


the 1caft evil becaule I cannot avoid that Or 4 greater 3 yer when the Queſtion 
's, whether I ſhall permit an evil or lole an advantage, I may eſcape all evil, 
at no gre.ter price then by looſing that advantage: fo that hereis no ex- 
ciiſe becauſe there is no neceffity; and in matters of duty, no good can mike 
recompence for doing any evil: bur the ſuffering of a greater evil is highly 
paid fo. by the avoicing ot a greater. 


a. When any ſuch evil againſt the laws of Chriſt is permitted, the evil 


' it ſelf muſt be to reproved, that the forced impunity may not give ſo much 


incoura2cment to the crime as the cenſure muſt abare. The reaſon is, becauſe 
no «vil muſt be done at any price ; and we mult rather loſe our 1:te then cauſe 
our Brother to offend 3 and if each manis bound to this, then every mas is 
bound tout. Bur becauſe impunity 15 the greatcſt incouragement to fin, and 
next to the pleaſure or intereſt of 1t, 1s the greateſt tempration ; care muſt be 
taken tha! what ſerves the intereſt of the Republick, may not deceive the in- 
rercit of Soules; and this being the greateſt oughr infinitely to be pre- 
frrredzy and therefore unle!s ſomething be direRtly done that may be tuf- 
ficient ſecurity againſt the probable danger, no inrercſt of the Common- 
wealth is to be ferv'd againſt it; becauſe none 1s ſufficient to be pur in 
ballance againſt one Soule. 


5. This impunity (eſpecially if it be in the matter of ſobriety) muſt nor 
be perpetua), bur for a time onely, and muſt be reſcinded at the firſt oppor- 
tunity. Thus S. Auſt:n when he complain'd of the infinite number of cere- 
monics which lo1ded the Church and made her condition more intolerable 
then that of the Jews under the Levirical yoke, addes this withall, that this 
was no longer ro be rolerated then till there was a poſſibility to reforme, 
And when S. Gregory had ſent Awuguſiin the Monke to convert the Saxons, 
he gavc him advice not to prefle them at fi:ſt too paſſionately ro quit their 
undeccnt marriages, which by their long Cuſtomes and the intereſt of 
their families they would be too apt.to hold too pertinaciouſly and with incon- 
vcnience, but atteriwards it would be done, 


6. Till the impunity can be taken away, it were an a& of prudence and 
piety, and {1n many caſes) of duty, to diſcountenance the fin by collateral and 
indirect puniſhments : Thus the old Romans confin'd their lupanaria to the 
outer part of the city; It was a Summenium, and their impure women had a 
naune of diſgrace, and a yellow veile was their cogniſance : and ſorhe Jews 
are us'd in ſome places : but thus we find that S. Paul and the Apoſtles to- 
lerated thoſe Chriſtians which from among their own Nation gave up their 
Namesto Chriſt ; who yet were Polygamiſts, or which was equivalent, had 
married a ſecond wife their firſt being living and divorc'd, but although this 
could not well be avoided, leſt they ſhould be vex'd into 3poſtacy, and their 


| Judaical hardneſs of heart was not yet intenerated ſufficiently by the ſofter 
and ſweeter Sermons of the Goſpel; bur yetto repreſent their diſlike of ſuch 


i 


marriages which they were forc'd to tolerate they forbad ſuch perſons to be 
taken inco their Clergy, ſo puniſhing ſuch perſons by a privation of ho- 
nour whom they could not puniſh by a direct inflition of cenſures, or te- 
paration from their wives. 


7. Inall ſuch tolerations of evil, the ſecular intereſt muſt be apparently 
ſeparate 
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ſeparate and declar'd to ſtand far off from any thing of the Religion ; and the 
Conſciences permitted to ſtand or fall underthem, who areto take care of them 
and anſwer for them z the permiſhon by the civil power is not to reſcue them 
from the Eccleſiaſtical rod : for it being a matter of civil intereſt is not to de- 
rive any countenance from religion, ſo much as accidentally ; for no powers 
of Man can forbid the ſervants of Chriſt to preach his law, ro declare his 
will, and to get Subjects to his Kingdome, and to turn finners from the error 
of their way : if they doe,they mult not be obeyed, bur God muſt, and if they 


die for it they are well enough. 


3D Es 1 


14. But now againſt the dorine of the Rule many things may be objeRed 

4 S "Dd ) 3 
for there ſeem many things and great caſes to be for which the laws of the ho- 
ly Jeſus have made no provition, I inſtance ina very great one, That is, the 
whole ſtate of warre,and all the great caſes and incidents of it, For lince it is 
diſputable whether Chriſtianity allowes of warre, and ir is not diſpurable bur 
very certain that it ſpeaks nothing of it expreſsly, neither gives any cautions 
concerning it in particular, it will ſeem tobe a caſus omiſſrs in the lay, To this 


there may be many conſiderations offered. 


Of the meaſures of warre by Chriſts law. 


1, It it be faid that all warre is unlawful, againſt the analogy and 
againſt many expreſs lines of our religion; it is indeed a ſhort way of an- 
ſwering this difficulty, but will involve the whole Chriſtian world in many 
more ; bur of this inthe tolJowing numbers I ſhall give accounts. 


IS, 


2. It it be (aid that Chriſtianity leaves that matter of warre wholly to 
be conducted by the laws of Nature and Nations : we ſhall find that this will 
intangle the whole inquiry,but we ſhall never come to any certainty, For it 
the Chriſtian law be (as I have proved) a perfe& digeſt of the Natural law; 
co ſay the affairs of warre areto be conducted by the laws of Nature is not tq 

ut them from being determin'd by the Chriſtian law, becauſe they are the 
hr z and if in the law of Chriſt there be no rules of warre, neither can 
there be any in Nature. But beſides this, if the laws of Nature which con- 
cerne warre be not ſer down 1n the Goſpel and writings of the newTeſtament, 
but that we be ſent to look for them in the tables of our own hearts in which 
ſome things are diſordered by paſſion, and many more are written there by 
intereſt, and ſome by cuſtome, and others by education, and amongſt men 
theſe are the authors of contrary thſcriptions; we ſhall find the law of Nature 
a ſtrange thing by that time we have drawn it from thence onely, and look'd 
over it to find ſome rules of war, whoſe whole being is very much againſt the 


excellent and perfeRive laws of Nature. 


I6, 


3. If it be ſaid that Warre is tobe conducted by the meaſures of 
peace ; we ſpeak what is impoſſible to be true : for inter «rma et TR 
onely becaule the ſword is licentious and impudent z bur becauſe the caſes of 


peace and warre are wholly different, 


t7. 


19, 4: If it be ſaid that right reaſon muſt be the meaſures; 1 anſwer, that 
. If rightreaſon could be heard poſſibly, there would be no warre at all: and —- 
lince one part begins the warre againſt, reaſon it is not likely that he for any © 


reaſon that can be urg'd ſhall loſe his advantage. Bur beſides this who ſhall be 
k 3 judge © 
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11dge? whoſe reaſon {hall rule 2 whoſe arguments ſhall prevail « and will he 
who 15 miner 1 Cauſs DE minor in prom; he who hath the worſt at the ai{pite 
veeld allo inthe hght 7 anc are not tne pugnaerſ51m: ths hehting men ſuch as 


11 ear and uncerſtand the leaſt reaſon * 


+ Some will have the law oft Nations to be rhe meaſure of warre ; and 
poſſibly it mghtit there werea Digeſt of them, and a compullory to inforce 
them ; but there being neither, they are uncertain what they are, and are ad- 
mitted with variety and by accident, and Iiheythall obiige ſtrangers when the 
men are conquered 3 and Subjedts by the wiil of rhe Prince, that is, the mza- 


ſures of warte thall be the edi&ts of any lingle General .nd notiting elſe, 


£ S +% 


. " 
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TY In the midſt of theſe oppoſitions it wil be hard t* find ſomething certain ; 
but that which can moſt be reli:d upon 1s th1'S. * Thar Chrtilan Religion 
hatl: mace no particular proviſions tor the contuct of watre under 4 proper 
1tile. becauſe tt hath fo comm -nced ail the act:ons oft men, hath ſo o:dered the 

clizion, ſo taken care that m:n (hall be juſt, and dveno wrong, hath 21- 

cn lasfop rite rulcs foexccllent, threatnings fo ſevere, prom.ics ſo glo- 
r10us that there con be nothing wa” ting towards the perce and t<]:city 4 man- 
knd, burtle w.l!sof men. It mewn be fubjets of Chviſts Jaw,th:y can ne- 
Ver 2OC 20 warre With each O:hcrs bur when they are our of the ſtate of la;ys 
and prace, they fall into the ſtate of warre z which being contrary to peace, is 
alſo without all laws, So that the 1njurious perſon 1s not to inquire how to 
conduct his wirre. tor heis gone beyond all law; 1nto a ſtate of things where 
laws are of no value: bur for the 19jur'd perſon he is juſt ſoro comport him- 
ſelt 25 he can, having one mealure of actzon, and another of defence. 


q* 
A 
b4 
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Y For his drifence : itis not to be meaſured by laws, but by pr.vileges : that 
is, things being gone beyond the laws of Nature: he 1s left to his natural 
powers and detences; and 1s to doe this without any other [tmit, but that he 
detend himſclt and his relatives and drive away the injury, Thar 1s, there 
being no law of God to forbid him to detend himlelt he is at his liberty which 

_, Naturally every man hath: Hoc & ratio doitrs, & neceſsitas barbarss, & mos 

' genttbus, ( ferrs Natura ipſa preſcripſit, ut omnem ſemper vim, quacunque ope 
poſſent, a corpore, 4 capite, a vita ſua prepulſarent. The learned ars taught by 
reaſon, the barbarous nattons by necefity, rhe civil by cuſtom, the very beaſts 
alſo by Nature, to defend their head, their body, their life f:om all injury by 
all means. For God hath no where forbidden that a man ſhall be deten- 

| ded, 

O14 Armaque in armatos ſumere |ura ſununt ; 


we may put on armour to defend us againſt an armed malice : he hath indeed 
forbidden private revenges, becauſe thoſe arc intruſted to the laws and pub- 
lick perſons ; but when a fingle perſon is injur'd he can detend himſelf or crave 
the patronace of Princes and the laws ; but when publick intereſts are viola- 
ted, when Kingdomes and Communities of Men and Princes are injur d, there 
15 nolaw to defend them ; and therefore it muſt be force : for force is the 
detenſative of all laws: and when all laws are injur'd, there can Le no way 
to reduce men 0 reaſon, but by making them tcele the evils of Unrea- 
fonableneſs. TF this were not ſo then all Commonwealths were in a worſe 
ſtare of affairs then ſingle perſons: for Princes are to defend each {ingle 


perſon; andthe laws are to ſecure them ; buc if the laws themſelves be 
not 
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not defended, no {ſingle perſon can be; and'it they could, much rather 
{hould all. Phatſoever 15 abſolutely neceſſary is certainly lawful, and fince 
Chriſt hath no where torbidden K:ngs ro detend themielves and their peo- 
ple againſt violence: in this caſe ihere 1s no law at all ro be confidered ; 
fiace there is a 1ight of Nature waich no law of God hith reſtrained ; 
and by thar right all men are equal; and therefore if they be not fate 
from injury it is their own fault ortheir own unhappinels ; they may if they _ 
will, and if they can: and they have no meaſures in this but that they 
take care they be defended, and quit trom the dancer. and no more. The Fs 
nature, the rights and liberties, the equalitics and p ivileges of Nature are 
the warrant of the defence, or rather there needs no warrant, where there 1s 
no law atall : But this right oft Nature is the meaſure of ihe defence, we may 
be defended as much as we need, 

Bur then if it be inquired, what is the meaſure of actions which muſt be 
donein the condudt of the defence by the injur'd Prince or Republick, and 
how ſhall they be meaſur'd it Chriſt in his laws hath made no provitions ana 
de{crib'd no rules: Tanſwer, 7hat the meaſnres of action in publick are n0 
other then the meaſures of the private; the ſame Rule ot juſtice is ro be between 
Princes and between Private perſons: they alſo muſt dos as they would be done 
to, thcy mult Keep covenants, perform their words, hurt no innocent perſon whom: 
they can preſerve,and yet prelerve themfelves,they muſt keep themſelves with- 
in the limits of a juſt aefence : and as in private contentions and repetitions | 
of our right we muſt look after juſtice, but doe nothing againſt chariry, we 
muſt detend our rights, but doe the adverſary no wrong, and by no vexati- 
tious meaſures ſecure our own intercſt, and deſtroy his juſt righr, in an un- 
neceſlary conduct of our own, fo it is with Princes : He that is 1njur'd may 
drive away the injury , he may fight againſt invaders, he may divert 
the warre it it be neceſſary; bur he may not deſtroy the innocent 
with the guilty, the peacable Countrymen with the fighting Souldiers : and 
nothing can legitimate thar but an abſolute neceflity, that is, it muſt not be 
done at all when it can be underſtood and when it can be avoided : and there 
15 no direct action of warre but it is to be rul'd by neceffity, and juſtice and 
charity, and in theſe there is ao variety of the rule,and no change except what 
1s made by the Subject matter, which muſt be made to combine with the mea- 
ſures of juſtice and charity by the inſtruments of reaſon and cuſtoms and pub- 
like fame, and all the meaſures of wiſe and good Men. 


2 2s 


23. Warrs areſo to be manag'd as private contentions are ; and there are the 

ſame rules for both, that is, when they are equals : bur if it be a warre betwixt 
Subject and Superior,it is on the Princes part to be conducted as other a&ts of 
publick juſtice:when a ſingle executioner can puniſh offenders,that is enough; 
if one cannor, more muſt; for it is every mans intereſt that the injurious ſhould 
be puniſhed ; and he that can raiſe the Country Troops by law, to affiſt the 
executions of juſtice, may raiſe all the Troops of his Kingdome to doe the 
ſame duty when there is a greater neceſſity : But for the SubjeRs who take 
up armes againſt their Superior, there is no anſwer to be given by what mca- 
ſures they muſt condu& their armes, there is no meaſure ar all for them, bur 
one, to lay them down and never to take them up again. For it can not be 
expected that a wiſe and a holy lawgiver ſhould give rules. for the Banditi to 
manage their violences, or the Czrcaſs:ans how to conduR their plunder and 
their robberies: Chriſt never gave any laws concerning rebels, but obecience 


and repentance: and for juſt warres, that is, the defenſive warres of Princes 
(for 


&\2 
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Z B U1 T upon this inſtance it is ſeaſonable to inquire whether the precedents 
*F Do the old Teſtament be ſo imirable by them that goe to warre, that they 


can paſs intoa law, or if not, yet whether they are ſafe or no * 


25. The queſtion though inſtanc'd in the matter of warre, yet is of uſe in all 
affairs whatſoever z becauſe there are divers portions of mankind, 1. who 
think every thing is imitable which they find done in the Scriptures,and 2. no- 
ching ſafe or warrantable that is not : Thele being their meaſures of right and 


wrong have great influence into the queſtions of Conſcience, and therefore are 
to be eſtabliſhed upon certain rules. 


Of the Negative meaſures of examples in the Old Teſtament. 


26. 1. Therefore it is evident that not every thing done in the old Teſta- 
ment is a warrant forus: I inſtance in all the injuſtices and violences, ra- 
pines,and open prevarications of Natural rights,concerning which there needs 

no further diſquifition ; but we are to keep our ſelves to the rule; thar is, to 
cena © 3 Gods meaſures not to mans, no# qua itur, ſed qui eundum; and we muſt not 
follow a multitude to doe evil, Argumentum peſs1mi turba eſt. Qutramus quid 
optime faitum ſit, non quid uſitatiſiimum ; & quid nos in poſſeſcione felicitatis ater- 
2s conſtitust, non quid vulgo veritatis peſs1mo interpreti probatum ſit. The croud 

1s the worſt argument in the world : let us inquirenot whatis moſt uſual but 
what 1s moſt excellent ; let us look after thoſe things which may place us in 
the boſome of beatitude, not thoſe which can tune with the common voices 
which are the worſt interpreters of truth in the whole world : and therefore 
that ſome perſons were recorded tn the Scriptures is no hallowing of the fa, 
bur ſerves other ends of the Spirit of God. Burt in this there is no queſtion. 


27. 2. The ations of good men in Scriptures are not a competent warrant 
for our imitation; not onely when they arc reproved, but even when they are 
ſet down without cenſure. The reaſons are plain, 1. Becauſe all the ſtories 
of the Bibleare not intended to be Sermons : and the word of God is uſeful for 
dottrine, for reproef, for exhortation and for information; not every comma and 
period for every one of theſe purpoſes; for they are contrary: but in the whole 
there is enough to make the man of God perfeR and readily inſtruRted to eve- 
ry good work, to every holy purpoſe. Therefore as we muſt not imitate the 
adultery and murder of David, which are expreſsly condemned, ſo neither 
may we diſſemble madneſs as he did at Gath, nor perſwade another to tell a lic 
for us, as he did to Fonathan, that he ſhould ſay he was gone to Bethlehem, 
when he went but into the fields, and to pretend ſacrifice, when it was a very 
flight. 2. Becauſe every man is a liar, and therefore unleſs himſelf _— o 

gularly 
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gularly tie can be no rule to us. 3. Every ſervant of God was bound up by * 3, 
{cvere meaſures,'and by his rule he was to take account of his own ations, and 
therefore ſo are we of his. 4. There were in the old Teſtament greater lati- 4 
tudes of permiſſion then there are to us: Polygamy was permitted for the — 
hardneſs of their hearts, but it is ſeverely forbidden ro us ; and though with- 
out a cenſure we find Faceb to be husband to two filters at once; yet this 
cannot warrantus who are conducted by a more excellent Spirir, taught by a 
more perfect inſtitution, governed by a ſeverer law under. the laſt and Su- 
reme Lawgiver of Mankind : peiGora bmSerm ata dd 7 aperiu, on ma 
5s T9 mug lO. yas riexula rw, x; MYRAN Þ TY yerre mpromas n Iwpea 
ſaid S. Chriſoſtom : we Chriſtians ought to ſhew a greater vertue and more _ ___ 
eminent Sanity; becauſe we have received abundance of the Spirit of God ©* V8? 
and Chriſts comming is a mighty gitc : and if we thould derive our warranties 
from the examples of the old Teſtament, it were all one as it from the licen- 
ces of warre we ſhould take patterne for our comporement in' the daies of 
eace and laws, or from children learne what were the meaſures of a man. 
. Becauſe ſometimes the ations of good men were in chem innocent becauſe 5; 
done before a law was given to them ; but the Symbolical aRions by a ſu- 
ervening law aftcrwards became criminal. Thus although the drunkenneſs 
of Noah is remark'd without a black character, and plainly told without a 
cenſure, it cannot legitimate drunkenneſs in us, becauſe he was not by any po- 
ſitive law bound from a freer uſe of wine, direRly by proper provition ; but 
weare, 6. Becauſe the actions of holy men in Scripture are complicated, #7, 
and when they are propounded as examples, and the whole action deſcribed, : 
there is ſomething good and ſomething bad ; or ſomething naturally good, 
and ſomething peculiar and perſonally good which cannot pals into example. 
Thus when S. Paul ſpeaks of Gideon and Fephihah, Samſon and David, Debo- 
7ahand Baruch, who thorough faith ſubdued kingdomesz here their ſubduing 
Kingdomes by invaſion and hoſt.lity is not propounded as imitable , but their 
faith onely, and therefore let us follow their faith but not their fighting : and 
carry the faith ro Heathen Countries but not armes. So when the fat of Ka- 
Is is propounded as glorious and great when he kill'd himſelf to avoid Nica- 1c ts, 
nor, the iyhole aCtion is not imitable, but onely ſo much of it as was pious and 
rudent; and the other is to be prais'd as being the choice of aleſlerevil,or is 


to be left to its excuſe, as being neceſlary and unavoidable. 


3. 3. Theadtionsof men intheold Teſtament though atteſted and broughe 


to effec by the providence of God, is no warrant for our praRtice nor can 
they make an authentick precedent. I inſtancein the. fat of Feroboamm, who 


a againſt the houſe of Solomon; although God was the authar. of that 
change, and by his providence diſpos'd of the event, yet Feroboam had 
rules to have gone by, whichif he had obſerved Cod would by other means 
have brought his purpoſes to paſs ; and 7eroboam ſhonld not have become a 
prodigy and a proverb of impicty. For a maniscircumſcrib'd in all his waies 
by the providence of God juſt as he is in a ſhip: for although the man may 
walk freely upon the decks, or pals up and down in the little continent ; yer 
he muſt be carried whither the ſhip bears him : A man hathnothing free bur 
his will, and that indeed is guided by laws and reaſons, but although by this 
he walks freely ; yet the Divine providence is the ſhip, and God is the Pilor, 
and the contingencies of the world are ſometimes like the fierce windes 
which carry the whole event of things whither God pleaſes: '$0 that this 


event is no part of the meaſure of the will : hat hath a motion of its _ 
which : 


— 
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which depends not upon events and rare contingencies, or the order of 
ſecret providence : and therefore this which could net commend his attion 
cannot warrant our imitation. 


| Bock II. 
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29. 4. Aionsdone in the old Teſtament though by a command of God 

| doe not warrant us or become juſt.ficable precedents without ſuch an expreſs 
command as they had : if the command was ſpecial and perſonal, the obedi- 
ence was juſt ſo limited ; and could not paſs beyond the perſon. Thus 7Jehs 
took up armes againſt che bouſe of Ahab by the command of God; who in- 
rended to puniſh him ſeverely. But we may not lift up our hand againſt 
our Prince though he be wicked ; unleſs God give us ſuch an expreſs Com- 
mandement : For nothing tis imitable but what is good - but in this there 
was nothing goed but the obedience; and therefore nothing can legitimate it 
but a Commandement. 

30. 5. Actions of good men if done upon a violent cauſe, ora great neceſ- 
ſity are not imitable unleſs ir be in an equal caſe and a like neceſſity. David 
when he was hungry went into the Prieſts houſe and took the bread which was 
onely lawful for the Prieſts to cat, and to this example Chriſt appeals ; bur ir 
wasSin alike caſe. in acaſe of neceſſity and charity, He that does the ſame thing 
muſt bave the ſame reaſon, or he will not have the ſame innocence. 


31. 6. Examples in matters of war are ever the moſt dangerous precedents : 
not onely becauſe men are then moſt violent and unreaſonable, but becauſe the 
rules of warre a'e leaſt deſcrib'd , and the neceſhttes are contingent and many, 
and the reaſon of the action depending upon heaps of circumſtances (of which 
peradventure nonotice is recorded) can lefs be underſtood z and after all this, 
becauſe moſt commonly they are unreaſonable and unmercitul. That David 
made the peop'e of the Ammonites to paſs under Saws and harrows of iron 
1s not (ately imicable by Chriſtian Souldiers z becauſe it had ſo much cruelty, 
which either muſt be criminal or have an extraordinary legitimation, which it 
is certain Chriſtian Princes cannot have unleſs it be by a rare contingency, 
and a new revelation, to which they can never reaſonably pretend. But that 
they may drive out an invading army, that they may kill them that reſiſt, that 
they may by warre defend the publick rights in which all the private are invol- 
ved. thcy may ſafely rake for their warrant; the example of Abraham 
fighting in behalf of the King of Sodom; the aft of Melchiſedek in 
bleſſing God for the ſucceſs of that battel ; rhe warres of the Judges and of 
Davida, becauſe theſe were juſt and neceſlary by ſpecial command, or neceſſary 
defence, faith was the great inftrament, and Gods blefhng gave them pro- 
ſpe:ity ; they were againſt no law, and the like caſes God hath not fince re- 
ſtrained, and therefore we of our ſelves being left tothe rights of our Nature, 
and unconfin'd by the laws of God, proceed prudently when we have the 
confidence of ſuch great examples ; againſt which the intereſt of no lay is 
publickly,theintereſt ot no vertue is ſecretly ingaged. 


. #7. Whenalawis changed, the Examples which acted in proportion to 
that law loſe all manner of influence and cauſality,and cannot produce a juſt 
imitation. Among the Jewsit was lawful for a private perſon to transfixe his 
Brother or his Father if either of them rempted him to idolatry z and in a 
cauie of God they might doe publick juſtice by a private hand, All the aQi- 
ons of their Zealots done in ſuch inſtances are no examples to Chriſtians : be- 


cauſe whea that Prieſthood was chang'd, the law was chang'd , and __ the 
(ature 
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Nature of theaRtion pals'd trom lawful to unlawful ; and therefore could not 
be imitated. He thar is to write Greek muſt not tranſcribe it by the Hebrew 
Alphabet, and when the copy is alcered, the tranicript muſt alſo receive varie- 
ty and ſpecifick difference. Thus the Diſciples of our Lord would fain have 
dene as Elizs did ; but Chriſt told chem thar he was not imitable in that, by 
relliag them the ſpirit which is the principle or great inſtrument of ation was 
wholly changed. Ir was not ſafe for them to doe as E/zz5 did, becauſe they 
were to doe as Chriſt commanded. Thus we find in the old Teſtament King 
Solomon dedicating and conlecrating of a Temple, it was a new cale, and he 
was an extraordinary perſon, and the Chriſtian Church hath tranſcribed thar 
copy ſo tarreas ro dedicate and conſecrate Churches or Temples to the ſer- 
vice of God, but ſhe does it by the miniſtery of Biſhops who are among(t us 
the precedents of prayer, and have thoſe ſpecial afſiſtances and Emanations of 
the holy Spirit upon their order which Solomon had in his own perſon and 
much more; and therefore though the a& is exemplar, yertir is not imitable 
as to the perſon officiating : becauſe to doe (o is not properly the effe& 
either of power or of office ; but being to be done in the way of prayer is by 
the reaſon of the thing it ſelf; and the conſtitution of the Church appro- 


priate to the Pieltdents of Religion. 


of the Fxample of Chriſt. 


32. 8. Inthenew Teſtament we have ſo many, fo cleer, ſo perfe& rules, 
that we have no need of examples to inſtruR us or to warrant our practices; 
but examples to encourageand tolead us on in the obedience of thoſe rules. 


We have but one Great Example ; Feſws Chriſt; who living in perfect obe- 
dience to his Father, did alſo give us perte&t inſtruction hoiy we thould doe fo 


t00 in Our proportion. Bur then how far Chriſt is imitable, and ought to be 
imitated by us is beſt declared 1n this ſhort rule, T0 


14, 1n whatſocver he gave us a Commanadement , in that onely we are bound to 
imitate him - but in whatſoever he propounded to us as excellent, and in whatſoever 


he did Symbolically to it, in all that alſo we may imitate him. 


Li, 


5, This rule eſtabliſhes the whole caſe of Conſcience in this affair, Becauſe 
our Bleſſed Saviour being an extraordinary perſon was to doe fome extraordt- 
nary things, in which either we cannot, or we ought not to imitate him. He 
faſted fourty dates, we cannot : He whip'd the buyers and ſellers out of the 
Temple, we may not without the authority of a publick perſon : He overthrew 


the Tabies of the Merchants, but the young man in Portugal who being tranſ(- 
ported with zeal and ignorance beat the chalice and rhe Sacrament out of the Foxe Martyral, 


Prieſts hand out of paſſion againſt his idolatrous ſervice (as he underſtood it) 

hada ſad event of his folly amongſt men; and what reward of his zeal he 

tound with God is very uncertain. Burt whatſoever he taught to mankind, 
of thar alſo he became a glorious example : but by the Sermons onely we are** <YPrian 
7nſtrucred, by the example incouraged : for admonetur omns #tas fieri poſſe quod 2 
aliquanao faitum eſt : weſee it poſſible to be done what Chrift commanded us 

to doe, and then did, that we mght follow' bs ſteps. But his example. in theſe 

things makes up no part of our Rule, becauſe it is perfe& withour them : Here 

our rule is perte&, and ſo is our example; bur becauſe Chriſt d1d ſome things 

beyond our rule, and paſt our meaſures, and things of perſonal yertue and ob- 


ligation, therefore we areto look upon Chizſt as imitable juſt as his life was 
weaſur'd 
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mezſur'd by the laws he gave us, waere they are, even there we alſo muſt en- 


ee —————— 


lezvourto beſo, * T:ereisth's onely to be adced : Thitin theprofecyr:- 
on of his obedience 25 his heavenly Father; he ſometimes did ations in 5» 5. 
iu hererco, of great excellency ; which although they are highly Imit2ble, ye: 
they paſs no obligation upon us but that we enCeavour to tread in his ſteps, 
and to cl:mb up to his degrees, and to deſire his perfeRtions, * Thar the": 
paſs u><n us no other obligation appears beczule they are ſometimes impoR. 
bl: to be attain'd to anc they are the higheſt and the beſt, and therefore 375 
not Eire marter of duty, which belongs to all, ro the higheſt and to t>: 
loweſt, * Burthartheſe Co pals upon us an obligation to endeavour to a:- 
tain them, and of l:aSour rowards them in our circumſtances, appears in ths 
createſt inſtance of all, the Higheſt obectence, even that which was unco 
ceath ; for therefore Chriſt bath ſuffered for us, leaving an example to us, that we 
mich: follow hu ſteps : thatis, when he had given hs Church precepts and 
propounced to them rewards of ſuffering : he allo was pleas'd to give ns the 
ereateſt exampleas a commentary upon h:s own text; ceclaring that the 
Commancement cid extend to the greateſt inſtance ; and char we ſhould Co 25 
he did, chedrens faiTus u/7ue ad mortem, be was obecient even unto death; and 
ſo muſt we when God requires it in particular, * And that this is our duty, 
and tht the obligation rezches thus tarre, is certain upon the intereſt of love ; 
or we muſt love him who is our Lord and our God z we muſt love him with 
all our heart and with all our powers z and therefore endeayounr to belike him : 


5 /17W Os Tz 35G Tr > TY £36 Twy TUG PAY; WW As, X n Tees F007 6s 
S wan pay OEMS 2 AGATE Thy,  ppaiT GY Gig? Te, ws G2 A 61 [1:- 
Rpt, TNT, 3 Tay E37 X &45%, £27 T% S,- 7 01210iay gil ps. The oreateſt 
honor we can Coe to God and Gods l2w,is to underſtand God and to become 
I:ke to him, For every one imitates that which helovyes. Religioſiſcimus calture/? 
imitari,(a1d Lactantimuhat's an excellent inſtance of the D:yine worthip,to en- 


ceavour to become like to the Holy Jeſus. 


9. Butttus1s to be recuc'd to practice ſo as that 1. The duty be ce:- 
tainly imitated 3 and 2. The cegree of duty aim'daty 3. And the inſtance 
be choſen with prudence and liberty, Thus when we find that Chriſt cid 
ſpend whole nights in prayer; the duty here recommended is carneſtne's 
and Clligence in prayer. In this we muſt imitate our Bleſſed Lord ; be- 
cauſe his rule and his example make 7 427.4 Cuungyds, an excellent: coafe- 
deration and ſociety. Bur then to doe ic with that vehemence and carneſtne(s, 
that degree of ciligence,is a rare perfeion which we can onely tend toin th:s 
life, bur we muſt Coe what moral diligence we can: And as for the inſtanc* 
and particularities of duty and devotion, we are yet at greater liberty, for we 
are not ovlig d to pernoctation in praier, ſo we pray earneſtly and aſhduouſly, 
which is the duty, and endeavour to doe itlike Chriſt, which is the paſsion of 14: 
aaty, and the degree of love, and the way of perfe&ion ; bur that it be in te 
night, or in tne day 1s bur the circumſtance of the duty, nothing of the N2- 
ture, nothing C:reRly of the advantage of it; and is r0 be wholly conduRte2 
by prudence arc conlideration of accidents. 


16. Afﬀrerall this; as Chriſt muſt be imitated in all matter of duty; and 
'S !Ti2Dle in degrees of duty; and that for the circumſtances of it we are 
wholly 2t liberty : ſoalſoitis in matters of his own ordinance and inſtitution 
in wh ch the Religion is to be obeyed, the deſign is to be obſery'd and pro- 


motec, tic efſentials of the obſervation to be infallibly retain'd ; _— che 
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es, and collateral adherencies which are nothing to the Nature of che 
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Incidenc 
rite, nor atall appertain to the religion, there is no obligation, no advantage, 


no love, noduty in imitating the practice: of our Bleſſed Saviour. Thus to 
celebrate the Bleſſed Sacrament of the Lords Supper with bread and wine, to 
doe it in remembrance of his death, to doe itas he commanded, in obedience 
to him, to receive it 4 preſidentium manu, trom the hands of the Preſidents 
of Rcl.gion,is marter of duty, and matter of love, and matter of obedience 
but to ſuppoſe we are bound ſo to imitate the actions and circumſtances of the 
actions of Chriſt, as thart it is duty or neceſſity that we take it in unleavened 
bread, to mingle water with wine, to receive it in wines of Judza, to receive 
ic lying or leaning on a bed, to take it atrer Supper, is ſo farre from being 
matter of love or duty, and a commendable imitation of Chriſt, that it is mi- 
mical and theatrical, trifling and ſuperſtitious, a ſnare to Conſciences, and a 
contempt of religion ; it is a worſhipping of God wich circumſtances in ſtead 
of formes, and formes in ſtead of ſubſtances, it is like burning muſhromes 
upon the altar, and a converting dreams into a myſtery; It is flattery, not 
love,when we follow our Lord in thoſethings in which he neither gave com- 
mand, nor did any thing of Religion orexcellence, that is, in which he nei- 
ther propounded himſelf imitable, nor to be obeyed. For what worthine(s : 
was there in it that Chriſt did eat this Supper at Supper time; or that when 
he did inſtitute this he was at his other Supper, and did as the faſhion of the 
Countrey was at his (upper 2 what religion was there in it that he drank the 
wine of his own Countrey ? and what ceremony or myſtery was it if accor- 
ding to the uſages of Sober perſons he put water into his wine for his ordinary 
beuvrage 2 and how could theſe become matters of Religion or imitation, 
when they were onely the incidencies and inveſtitures of the ordinary aRions 
of life and converſation? andin theſe things the intereſt of Religion is con- 
ducted competently by common reaſon. He that follows the vices of his 
Prince does like the man that worſhip'd Mercury by throwing ſtones at him ; 
and he ſerves him{with a miſchief, and to pleaſe his vitious Prince thruſts him - 
forward to Eternal ruine. But he that to humour him carries his neck aſide,or 
ſhrugs his ſhoulders in the (ame manner, or holds his knife at dinner by 
his pattern, is a flattererz but he onely loves his Prince and is a worthy ſer- 
vant,who fights bravely if his Prince be valiant, and loves worthy things by 
his example, and obeyes his laws and celebrates his fame and promotes his 
intereſt, and does thoſe things in imitation,for which his Lord is excellent and 


itluſtrious in all the world, 


T3 But becauſe againſt a Rule no example is a competent warrant ; and if 

the example be according tothe Rule, it is not the example, but the Rule thar 
is the meaſure of our action, therefore it is fit to inquire of what uſe it can be 
to look after the examples either of the old or new Teſtament; and if it 
be at all, fince the former meaſures are not ſafe, to inquire which are. 
In which inquiries we are not to conſider concerning examples whoſe 
pradtices are warranted by rules, for in them as there is no (cruple, ſo nei- 
ther is there any uſefulneſs ſave onely that they put the rule into ativity, and 
ferment the ſpirit of a man; and are to the lives of men, as cxhortation is 
to doQrine z they thruſt him forward to ation, whoſe underſtanding and 


Conſcience was preingag d. 
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tr. Thzt in caſes ex:rz0rc:nary. where there is no rule, or rone tha: ig 
Cire& or 2D7.1caDie with cerr2'n Proportions 10 ne prelent calc,then we zreco 
Inok for example, 2nd they 2rencxt tt the rule the beſt meaiures to walk by, 
Put :E$is of nouſtinany mater where Goo heb eiven a lair; but may ſerye 
the encs of hum inquiry in matters of Cecency and perſonzl proportions, 
when men 2re pcromtiec to rhemlelves and enety entercourſe with others, For 
the meaſurts of humane 2Riors ire ether the my 25472, ap 4 ings, That which 
is bely.ana thi: which i£ wu? an of th $0ur Eicfled Lord hath given full rul: 
anc meaſures: or elle the n.eature 15, 427.27 x 7; aim), That which is wor- 
thy and becemmin? [ach 4p:r/cn : 20% beEczule ins Eo ncteviiceicend iofuch 
minuits, rhe practices and exaTp'es of imiczbleand exemplary perſons is the 
auxiliary of laws. Bur this 5 co:ncident to tht of t2me 2nd repuration.thus 
if ir be inquired in the Cates Of perizcution, wactier is be fit rofly OT to abide 
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Queſtion ct the = aci7:;, we my look avout :nd fee what ſ:- men 
35 we are and ouzh: to be. hive cone: Sha? jach a man 45 1 fy? Naid 
the brave #!r2=a7 he dd not, and ſo mace up the Rule by becom- 
ming a wort'y Prececent. 

2. In complicated queſtions when liDerty and neceffity are mingled to- 
gethtr, Rueand exiTpe together make the meaſures, Thus if it be 1nqui- 
red how weare to cmpIR our felyes rowrdsour King,and what are the mea- 
lures of cur cutv towards 3 Tyrant or a vioent injurious Prince: the rule is 
plain;we muſe 157 fir be Proxetr for ruſtiee; and we mult not hure theLords ancia- 
td, r.0r revietwmettue os: the people: burit we inquire further concerning 
the ex/enizon of 2 joit ceterce, the Eximple of David is of great uſe to us, 
who nct orgy £01 o77es | mitit by the laws of God and Natural effential 
reaſon ; bur #3 heirt tm og tim for tt! athe had cur off the lap of Sauls gar- 
ment: and by },5 £::mp'c kept usfo far within the moderation of neceſſary 
detence,thar he 2l.owen ror any exorb.tancy beyond it though it 3yas harmleſs 
and without miſch.ef, 

3. Intheule of privileges, favours and d ſpenſations where it is evi- 
cent thatthere 1sno rule, becauſe the particular is untied from the ligatures 
of the J27; it i5 of great concernment that we take in the limits of the 
beſt examples. And in this we have the precedent of our Bleſſed Saviour 
to be our guide: For when in thequeſtion of Gabels or tribute-money, he 
had mede it appear that himſelf was by peculiar privilege and perſonal right , 
free; yerthat he might not doe any thing which men would give an ill name 
to, he would not make uſe of his right, but of his reaſon, and rather doe him- 
(e]t an injury, then an offence to others. This is of greatuſe in all the like 
inquiries: becauſe ir gave probation that itis better to depart from our right, 
then fiom our charity : and that privileges are then beſt made uſe of, when 
they are us'd to edification. | 

4. In all matters of doubt, when the caſe ſeems equal to the Conſaence 
on either hand, ſo that the Conlcience cannot determine, there the examples 
of wileand good men are of great uſe to caſt the ballance and to derermine the 
act:on: for to an equal Scalc every grane that is added will be ſuffic.ent to 22% 
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the determination. If it be diſputed whether it be lawful to relie upon the 
memory of our good works, and make them as an argument of confidence 
in God ; and the rules of condud ſeem antinomies, and when we think Gods 


goodneſs and juſtice is warrant for the affirmative, and yer the rules and pre- 


cepts of humility bear us to the Negative ; between theſe two, if they 
ſtand on equal rermes, the Example of Hezekiah is ſufficient to make 
the determination. 3 | | | 

5. The greateſt uſe of examples is in the interpreration of laws: when 
the letter is equivocal, and the ſence ſecret, or the degrees of ation not de- 


termin'd ; then the praRice of good men is the beſt external meaſure we can 


take : for theyare like ſententie judicate in the law : the ſentences of Judges 
and the precedents in the like caſes, by which the wiſeſt men doe often make 
their determinations. Thus the example of David in dividing the ſpoil between 
them that fought and them that guarded the ſtuff, as being a ſeatencein a que- 
ſtion of equity, became a precedent in the armies of Ifrael for ever after. 


Theſe are the uſes we may make of Examples in Holy Scriptures and 
Ecclefiaſtick writers ; which uſes are helps to our weakneſs, but no arguments 
of the imperfeRion of Chriſts law ; for alk theſe uſes are ſuch which ſuppoſe 
us #nable to make uſe of our rule, as in the caſe of a doubting Conſcience, or 
not 10underſtaxd it, as in caſe of interpretation ; or clſe are concerning ſuch things 
which are not direct maitcr of duty, but come in by way of collateral obliga- 
tion : as in matter of decency andperſonal proportions ; for which although 
examples may applie them, yet the laws of -Chriſt have given us the General 
meaſures. 

But then fince there is this uſe to be made of them, and the ations of men 
in Scripture are upon ſo many accounts as I before reckoned inimitable and 
unfit precedents: the next inquiry is, What are the poſitive meaſures by which 
we may know what examples areimitable and fit to be proceeded in. 


The poſitive meaſures of example, and which may be ſafely followed ? 


7. In thisthe anſwer hathybut little difficulty not onely becauſe of the 
Cautions already given in the Negative meaſures, but becauſe the inquiry is 
after examples in caſes where the Rule is notxleerand evident,not underſtood, 
or not relied upon ; and they being in ſome ſenſe us'd onely in the deſticution 
of a rule, may with the leſs ſcruple be followed, becauſe if there be no rule cleer 
enough to guide the aQion, neither will there be any to reprove the example 
Thercfore that which remains is this ; 


3. 
Thus the piety of the Egyptian Midwives was imitable, in that they refus'd 
to kill the Lords people at the command of Pharaoh, for it is ſaid, Therefore 
God did build them hoaſes, it was mingled with an officious lie, but that was but 
accidental to their ation and no part of its conſtitution, and therefore nor re- 
lative to the reward : bur whatſoever God faies he rewards with a bleſſing, 
that in equal circumſtances may be ſafely imitated, I doe not ſay whatſoever 
Is blefled or is proſperous, is imitable : for it may be proſperous and yer un- 
bleſſed in one regard and accurſed in another, or ſuccefſcful ro day and blaſted 


to morrow, or ſplendid in this world and damned in the next ; or permitted | 


for the trial of Gods ſervants, or the extinRion of their fins, or the very thri- 
ving of it may be the biggeſt curſe,and nurſe up the fin into EY ugli- 
| L 7 


2, That example is ſafe, whoſe aRion is warranted by Gods bleſling. | 
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R7Y and 15 80 other but Ike the tumor of an Ulcer.it (wells indeed and grows 
very great, but it15 3 ſore all the way and 154 contradiction to pro'perity; and 
(n ncver chrives unlels itbe in the moſt Carachreſtical and improper way of 
(peaking inthe world ; but I lay when It 1s ſaid or plainly enough l1gnifed in 
Scripture that God did bleis the man tor ſo doing ; that for which he was 
blcfled,that I ſay is onely imitable. * And on the other {ice though an aRion 
be deſcrib'd in ſtory without its mark of good or bad, it is a great condemna- 
nation of the aRion if the event was intolerable and the proper production 
was 2 miſchief : and thus was the drunkenneſs of Lot condemned, becauſe in- 
celt was the product, and of Noah, b:cauſe ſhame and flavery were the two 
daughters of 1t. 

3. Becauſe in theſe examples: for which there is no perfect rule the con- 
cerament is not a dire bur 2 collateral duty, not matter of direct obedience, 
but tame and reputation, that things honeſt in the ſight of all men be provided , 
therefore ſuch examples onely are to be followed which are of good repore. A 
man ſhall not be called a juſt perſon if he invades his neighbours rights, and 
carries warre £0 diſpoſſels a people that live in peace, upon pretence becauſe we 
find in Scripture that Nimrcd.did ſozþecauſe he was an infamous perſon : bur 
when Foſhuah kept the Gibeonitesalive becauſe though he was deceiv'd by 
them yet he {wore to them, and yer did make them to be ſlayes to his people, 
he is very imirable both in one part and in the other, and we may not break our 
words upon pretence we were deceived, but yer we may doe all that we can 
juſtly doe for the intereſt of our relatives: and all this can ivell depend upon the 
example of Foſhuah becauſe his fame is intire and illuſtrious he is accounted a 
good and 3 brave man, 

4. We mult be careful go diſtinguiſh the examples of things lawful from 
the examples of things good and juſt : and alwates imitate theſe, but wich 
caution follow thoſe 1, not onely becauſe what was lawful in the old Teſtament 
is not alwaies ſo in the New, hut that what is /awfwl art all times, at ſome times 
is 70t fitto be Cone. But then, let every example be fitted to the queſtion; If 
the inquiry be whether this ation be holy br no? an example that declares ir 
[awful does not anſwer that queſtion, but if it be ask'd whether it be lawful, 
the example proving it tobe holy'does conclude the other more ſtrongly. 


5. Whenevidcent ſigns of piety like veins of Silverin the groſſer carth 
are mingled with the example, it adds many degrees of warranty to the deter- 
mination. Thus our B. Saviour in his apology made for his Diſciple appeald 
tothe example of Davideating the bread of propoſition: it was indeed an ar- 
gument to them depending upon the fame of the Patriarch, but yer our B. Sa- 
viour knevy there was in it great charity and lines of piety to his hungry fol- 
lowers when David negleRed a ceremony that he might doe a charity and re- 
Iceve a neceſſity, and therefore Chriſt did it not becauſe David did it, bur be- 
cauſe he might : Davids ation was not Chriſts warrant, 'but the piety of the 
thing was warrant to them both. And indeed this is the right uſe of examples : 
by the advantage of the mans fame they may reprove an adverſary,bur by the 
great lines of piety mingled with the body of the aRion they may become a 
precedent for our imitation. | 

I have now given accounts concerning that principle (mention'd num. 25.) 
which affirms [every thing 10 be imitable if doxe and deſcribed tn the Scripture | 
unle(s it be hgnally forbidden. Concerning the other [That nothing ſafe 
& warrantable that i not] 1 reſerve it for its proper place. 
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CHAP. Ill. | 
Of the Interpretation and Obligation of the Laws of 


TESUS CHRIST. 


; R UL EB I. 
In Negative precepts the Affirmatives are comman- 
ded, and in the Affirmative commandements 
the Negatives are included, 


-—— OT he that gives the law onely, but he who autho- 

| ritatively expounds the law becomes to us a Jlwei- 
| ver: and all who beleevein God and in Jeſus Chriſt 
| confeſs themſelves SubjeRs of the Chriſtian Laws 
but all doe not obcy alike, who confeſs themſelves 
| equally bound, and are equally defirous to obey: be- 
14 cauſe men by new or falſe or impertect interpretation 
of laws become a law unto themſelves or others, gi- 
ving them meaſures which our Bleſſed Lord never in- 


tended: and yet anerror in theſe things is far more dangerous thenin a thou- 


fand others in which men make greater noiſes.I ſhall therefore indeayor tode- - 


ſcribe plain and rational meaſures of 1nterpretaciun,that we way walk lecurely. 


It is obſervable that in the Decalogue and ſo in the whole law of Moſes 


there are more negative Precepts then affirmative. The Jewiſh DoRours ſay | 


that there arc ſixe hundred and thirteen precepts given by Moſes, according to 
the number of letters in the Decalogue which are fixe hundred and thirteen 
But of theſe 248. are affirmative according to the number of the joints of a 
mars body : but 365. are Negative according to the number of the daies 
of the yeer : but toomit theſe impertinent and atery obſervations of the Jews 
it miniſters ſome uſeful and material confiderations, that in the Decalogue all 
the Moral precepts one onely excepted, are Negative (for that of the Sabbath 
is the caput ceremoniarum -) But that of obedience to our Superiours 1s onely 
poſitive and affirmative: The reaſons were theſe, by which alſo we can under- 


ſtand the uſetulneſs of rhe obſeryation, 


1. Becauſe this being the firſt great reformation of the world was to pro- 


ceed by ihe meaſures of Nature; from imperfeRion to growth: from the 


beginnings of Religion to irs greater excellencies: but in Nature the firſt 
ſtep of our progrctſion is to abſtain from evil z 


Virtus eſt vitium fugere, & ſapientia prima 
Stultitia caruiſſe. — 


and therefore the face of the Commandement was covered with the robe of 
Lt 3 diſcipline 


EV 


392 ah — COR 
© Eiſcipline,and God would ſo ſecure their ſervices that they ſhouldnor diipleaſe 
ger him . bur the exceliencies of holineſs by which he was to be indeard to 


Hankind were eſpecially the glories of Chriſt, not the horns of Moſes, the per- 
&Rions of Evangelical Sanctity, not of the beginnings of the law, 


Of the Interpretation and Obligation Beek 11. 


2, The great Sanction of the law was fear of puniſhment; and there- 
fore God choſe to repreſent his law tothem in Negatives, that according to 
the endearment ſo might be the obedience : Now to abſtain from evil is the 
proper effc& of fear, but to doe good for tear of puniſhment is as improper as 
to threaten 2 man into love, Fear is the bridle of ſervants and boys, love is the 


ſpurre of brave and good men, 


& 


Non furtum fect, nec fugi, ſi mihi arcat = 
Servus, habes pretinm, lors non urerks, aio - 
Non hominem occtdt, non paſces 11 cruce 60rv05, 


T hats the dialogue of Maſters and Servants. If you be a thief you ſhall be 
condemned tothe mill ; if you be a murderer, you thall be broken upon the 
wheb$: burtif you abſtain from ſuch crimes, your reward ſhall be, you ſhall 
eſcape the furca : fince therefore the ſpirit of the law was the ſpirit of fear and 
of bondage, God did tranſact his Covenant with them in negative meaſures, 


5, 3. The law of Moſes was a purſuance of the Covenant of works; and 
ſince it had in it very little beſide the Umbrages of the ypn5v; Cuy@. the (weet 
yoke of the Goſpel, ir did ſtipulate for exat meaſures : but therefore the 
precepts were negative that the obedience might be the more poſſible, and the 
1njunction the neerer to paternal: for it is much more poſſible to abſtain from 
{ins of commiſhoa then trom ſins of omiſhon : So thar, 


Optimus eſt qui minim:s ureetnr, 


3s the beſt meaſure of obedience to the Moſaick law: he is the good Man who 
cannot be accuſed to have done what the law forbids, he who hath done the 
feweſt evils, not he who does the moſt good: and thus alſo the Phari- 
ſees underſtood their duty : and they were nor reprov'd by our bleſſed Lord, 
for underſtanding the Negative precepts by therules of abſtinence and a Ne- 
gative duty ; but becauſe they underftood their Negative duty onely by the 
meaſures of the letter, not of the intention and Spirit of the lay : and 2. be- 
cauſe when they had been by the Commentaries of the Prophets and other 
holy men inſtructed in ſome Evangelical meaſures and more perfect intend- 
ments, ſecretly at firſt deſign'd by God, and ſo expounded by the Prophets 
by way of Evangelical preparation; yet they would ſtill adhere to the old and 
fi: {t underſtandings of the law , becauſe they lov'd ſome fins which (as they 
had known) were forbidden by thoſe Negative precepts if they would have 
opend their hearts to underſtand them as they ſhould. 


6. 4. That the fifth Commandement is affirmative in the midſt of all the 
Commandements that are Negative, hath a peculiar reaſon, but nothing 
againſt the former diſcourſe : for it being a Sanction of obedience to our Su- 
perious under God, is to be expreſſed in ations and external fignifications ; 
Not onely becauſe theſe onely can doe benefit, ſervice and adyantages to 
our Parents and Princes, but becauſe of nothing elſe can they be judges: Men 


take no cogniſance of thoughts and ſecret purpoſes $ but of outward ſfignifi- 
CatLons; 


- 
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cations ; and therefore the precept was to be attirmative, that 1s, preceptive. 
of outward ations, 2. There is in children toward their Parents fo much 
natural love and ſo much fear, and they are fo long under their power and the 
needs of minority, that it will very rarc:y happen thit ci.tldren can delpite 
tl.e'r parentsor curſe them : their own intereſt, and the:r own paſſions, and. 
their own affiirs will ſecure the negative meaſures of that Commandement 
and therefore the world was in this inſtance diſpos'd to receive greater de- 
orees of injunRion and a higher Commandement : Nature in this inſtance 
doing the ſame office for them as the whole law did inthe other; that is, it 
was Tu a 999; a Schoolmaſter to bring them to Chriſt : and if they had been 
as much diipoſed for the entertainment of the rare and excellent afirma- 
tive Commandements of Chriſt in the matter of chaſtity and charity and 

- mcekneſs and humility as in the matter of duty to their Parents, there 
would have been leſs need of the interpoſition and interval of rhe laiv of Voles 


before the comming of Chriſt, 


7, And theſeobſeryations are verified by the «»75egq9n or correſponding 
part: for theprecepts of Chriſt are poſitive and aftirmarive, as appears in 
his Sermon on the Mount, which is the Summary of his Law , in which 
when he expounded the Negative commands of Moſes, he {till ſuperadded 
an affirmative of his own : So that it will be nothing bur matter of ſpecu- 
lation to diſcourſe whether or no in the law of Moſes, the affirmatives were 
included in the Negatives itis certain the Phariſces did not underſtand them 
{o; and they are not alwaies involyed 1n the nature of each other, and the 
promiſes of the law were not ſufficient to incourage the «24-epyc the doing 
of good works,though the fear was enough to reſtrain the evil: but that 
which concerns the Conſcience is that which now is evident and palpable : In 
the laws of Jeſus Chriſt the negative and affirmative are but correlatives ; 
oppoſita relativa, and doe inferre each other. Thus we find it expreſſed often 
Wheſo looketh on a woman 10 luſt, hath committed adultery : that was our Bleſſed Matth, 5.28.24 
Lords commentary on the ſixth Commandement which was negative ; but | 
he addes; 1f thy right eye offend thee pluck # out. Soagain, Reſiſt not evil,thats ;,, 4+. 
the negative precept, but Chriſt adds,1f any man ſues thee at the law and takes thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak alſo, So in the matter of oaths, Chriſt ſaid, Swear 
210t at all: tor he ſtill added aimore ſevere negative to the Negative of theLaw; 
but then he addes his own affirmative : Let your communication be yea , 
yea, nay, nay; that is, let it be plain and ſimple, meck and poſitive, 
caſte and ingenuous. 


8, Thus our Blefled Lord did in his recitation and expoſition of the Moral 
Commandements deliver'd by Moſes; in the interpretation and inlargement of 
which although it was proper to declare a Negative by a Negative; yet he 
would follow his own method and deſign, and ſuperadde his own affirma- 
tive ; and when he was doing the office of a Lawgiver rather then of a Pro- 
phet and expounder of the old law, there his words were poſitive and affir- 
mative, Witneſs the eight Bcatitudes ; the precepts of charity and humi- 
lity, of giving and forgiving, of faſting and prayer, and many others : but 
becauſe in the doing all this, he made large diſcourſes and gave laws and ex- 
hortations, precepts and reaſons, promiſes and threatnings in complication and 
mutual conſequences z therefore we are without further inquiry ſufficiently in. 

ſtructed that our duty is now intended to be complete, and as we muſt abſtain 
from all eyil, ſo we muſt doeall the good we can, | : 
9, But 
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cetently infer:s every contrary affimmative, as a matter of Cuty, 


E< DCEICTH 
[. FE = e!!, Then halt met forſwizr thy ſelf, but thew jhal: pay to the Lord 
Joy - 27, bat it dots no: follow, that theretore hou th2't make vows : So 
n t=cſe alſo there is no conſequence of obligation. Thou fhilt not take 
--m thy Neiekbour what is his; therefore thou ſhalt give to thy Neigh« 


ur. Thou muſt rake from none, therefore thou muſt give to all; Thoy 
mult no. e ve falſe teſtimony , rherefore thou muſt tell all the truth thou 
krnoweſt : Thou mayeſt no: give wrong jucgement, therefore you muſt g ve 
rebr; for it may fo hippen that you need not giye any at. all : Thc:le 
'n{t2nces point out to us the meaſures of affirmatives which follow from the 

nt 


© 1. Afhrmative duty tollows from the Negative; no: in contraties but 
'n comr3ciories. To make a vow and break- a vow are Con:raries; and 
theretore it follows not, becauſe I muſt not break a yow therefore I mult 
make one: bur to break a vow and not to break !t are contradictories, ard 
thercforeif one be forbidcen the other is commanced ; and if rhe Comman- 
cement be exprefled in Negzrt.ves ; Thou ſhalc not break thy vows, the afhr- 
mative is in the boſome of ir, therefore thou thait keep them : becaule, uniels 
this part of the contraciction bz cone, the other 1s, and therefore it is not 
enough, that- we Coe nothing expreſsly againſt rhe inſtance of the vow z 
bu: we muſt alſo unce:ſtand our {elves oblig'd to the performance of it accor- 
Cing to the firſt intention. The reaſon of this is, becauſe between two con- 
traries there can bea third thing of a diſparate Nature ;- not atall included 
or concluded by either part, ether by inference or by oppoſition. 


1, 2, From a Negatiye an affirmative is not alwaics inferr'd in, a particulzr 
inſtance: We mult not be-uncharitable in any inſtance: bur it follows not that 
by vertue of this CommanCcemenr, therefore we muſt be charitable, or cce 
Our aimes in every inſtance: for every man is not bound to redeem capt. ves, 
or to vilit priſoners : the reaſon is, becauſe uncharitableneſs and viſiting pri- 
{oners are not oppoſed intheir whole matter and nature ; but the Comman- 
dement which is contrary to uncharicableneſs can be obeyed according to all 
ts 1ntent:on although it be not inſtanc'd in that particular. But this is to be ad- 
ded ; that when by accidents and circumſtances and the efficacy of ſome other 
Commandement we are called upon to this inſtance, thea that this be done 1s 
oy vertue even of the negative,by the prohibition of uncharitablene(s,becauſe 
v.hca we are determin'd toan inſtance, the SanRion of the whole Commarce- 
ments incumbent on it; and will not be ſatisfied without itz bur in other 
cates It 1S indifferent, and is obeyed by any inſtance that is fitted to our cir- 
cumſtances and to our powers. It is like a mans ſtomach, which ot it ſelf is in- 
<:ferent to any good meat, bur when by a particular wz: or accident it re- 
qures this and nothing elſe,it muſt either have this or it will faſt : So are athr- 
mzive laws; though they oblige to every inſtance, and are indifferent. 
to any that we can an1 may, yer ſometimes we are determin'd to this and a9 
other, and then the whole force of the law is upon it, Bur elſe, ordinarily it 1s 
true; th2t the univerſal negative infers onely the indefinite affirmative ; nor 


the particular ; The Univerſal is onely inferd by the conſequence,the particular 
by accidents and circumſtances. 
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3, From a Negative law the aftirauative is interr'd but nog in the ſame 
ec of duty and necefli:y. Iris nor ſogreataſinif we neglect ag act of 
charity,or an opportunity of doing glory to God, as if we doe an act of uncha- 
ritablenels, or poſitively diſhonour God, The reaſon is, becauſe ſins of om {- 
fion arc leſs then fins of commiſſion, becauſe negligence is not ſo bad as malice, 
and of omiffion ſometimes there 1s no evil cauſe, bur a meer negative or una- 
voidable inadvertency ; but of a {in of commiſſion, the caulc is alyaics peſi- 


and therefore alwaics intolerable. 


4. The affirmative which is inferr'd by the Negative law of Chriſt is 
not abſolute and unlimited like the Negative, but moditicated and limited by 
its properand extrinfick meaſures, We muſt in no caſc and for no regard hin- 
der our innocent Neighbour from doing his neceflary work, but ic does no: 
follow,that therefore we muſt alwates ſer his work forward, and lend him oxen 
to plough his land: for it is in no caſe lawtiul to doe evil,bur in many cats iris 
lawful not to do good : that is, there is ſomething more required to [pecificate a 
politive act beſides the conſequence ofa Negative law: For although the bouy 
of an ation is there commanded, yet becauſe the body of the ation muſt be 
inveſted with circumſtances, they alfo muſt have their proper cauſes,or they 
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cannot have a direct neceſſity. Never ture thy face from any puor man, is a nc- 


cative precept: to which the affirmative of Chriſt doth rightly corretpond 
Giveto every one that asks : Now although the Negative is univerſally to be 


2 


obſery'd in its own juſt ſenſe, Ut vt averſemur 4 paypere ; that is, that we deny 
not to be charitable to him; yet when this comes to be ſpecificated by politive 
ations, the Commandement is not the onely meaſure z but ſome conditions 
are requir'd of him thats to receivez and ſomeof him that is to give ; foi 
for to him that will not work when he can, we are not to give; and hs thac 
needs it for himſelf 1s not oblig'd to part with it to his Brother z ſuppoſing 
their needs are equal or not extreme. To this purpole is that knowa rule, that 
Negative precepts oblige alwaies, and to an attual obedience inall times: bur affir- 
mative although they alwaies oblige, yet they can be obeyed but in their own ſeaſon. 
So that although every Negative precept is infinite and hath no limit; yet 
the affirmative have extrinfick meaſures and poſitions of their own, ſome- 
thing to make them Jaws to me and you, though the.conſequence of rhe 
negative is ſufficient to make them to be laws toall Mankind, So that 


although Negative precepts may be the mother of affirmatiyes, yet the 


child is but a dwarf and not like the Mother ; and beſides that it is expoled 


to benurſed by chance and by circumſtances, by ſtrangers and all the mea- 


{ures 


the pr 


of contingency. 


5. When affirmatives are included in, and inferred from the Negatives. 
oportion of them is not poſitive but comparative : Thus when our Blel- 
ſed Lord had given Commandement, Reſs/# nt evil, That is, we ſhould not 


doe evil for evil: the affirmative which is properly conſequent from this, 


is, Doe good for evil; and this is obliging according to the- former megſares : 
but when you inquire further into the proportions, and ask after the inſtances, 
which our B. Saviour made, weſhall find that their obligation is not poſerive 
but comparative: If a man ſtrike thee on thy cheek, turn the other alfa, that is, 
rather then revenge thy ſclf forone jajury, receive another +- and rathgr then 
vexe him who forces thee to goea mile, goe with him ewo-mmile : not thas 
Chriſt intends you ſhould offer to doe thy ſelf a ſhrewd tujne, or invite 200” 

ther ; nor that thou ſhouldſt ſuffer ie, if thou caoſt fairly: avgid it ; byt chat 
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thouſhouldeſt chooſe rather to ſuffer two evils, then doe one. But thisiseſpe- 
cially to be reduc'd to practice in matters of Councel rather then Precepr , 
that is, when the affirmative inferr'd from the Negative is matter of perfetti- 
on rather then poſitive meceſcity » then the comparative proporiton is 4 duty ; but 
the abſolute proportion and meaſure ts but Councel, Tooblige an Enemy and doe 
him as of favour and benefit is an excellency of charity : for which Chri- 
ſtians ſhall receive a glorious reward : bur this is a Councel of perfeRion, which 
if upon probable reaſons, and fairly inducing circumſtances it be omitted, a 
man ſhall giyc no anſwer for : but when the caſe is ſo, that it muſt be thar 1 
muſt eicher take revenge of him, orelſe reſcuc him trom that revenge by an 
a& ot kindneſs,by a labour of love,or an expence of charity,then this becomes 
a duty , for in comparative meaſures every affirmative 1s atleaſt obligatory : 
that is, we muſt rather be at any trouble,or expence to doe an affirmative,then 
prevaricate a Negative Commandement. 


I5. But then as'to the other part of the Rule; that [z» the affirmative Com- 
mandement the Negative & included; ] there isno other cifhcul:y but this, that 
caution be had that the negattve be oppos'd to the affirma ive in relation to the 
ſame SubjeR : for becauſe we are bound to love our frienvs cherefore we muſt 
not hate them , bur it follo's not{as the Phariſees did falſely comment on this 
text) Becauſe we muſt love our friends therefare we muſt hate our enemies ; 
for theſe two are not oppos'd as affirmative and negative 1a the ſame ſubjeR, 
bur as two affirmatives relating to Subjects that are diyers. 


16. But this is ſometimes not to be underſtood of the preciſe Commande- 
ment it ſelf, bur of the appendages; I mean the promiſes and threatnings : 
for though ic follows, we muſt doe good to our Nzighbour ; therefore we 
muſt doe no evil to him :* yer it docs nor follow, Doe ihis and live, therefore 
if ye doe not doe it ye ſhall die: the reaſon of that is this, becauſe there are 

' ſome things encouraged with excellent rewards, the negatives of which are 
ermitted to us with impunity : Thus it is ſaid by our bleſſed Saviour, 17hen 
thou makeſt a feaſt, invite the poor, and thow ſhalt have recompence in heaven; 
but then if we doe not invite the poor it does not follow that we ſhall be pu- 
niſhed in Hell ; but we ſhall not have that recompence wh ch the Hoſpitable 
man ſhall have : So that to invite the poor is an affirmative precept ; but in this 
the Negative included is not ; [Thou ſhalt not invite the rich] or if thou do- 
eſt thou ſhalt be puniſhed : but that [it is not ſo excellent a thing, it is not (o 
incouraged by the propoſition of aneternal reward ;] butexpires in a tem- 
poral intereſt : So that the Negative included relates to the reward, not to 
the precept, and means this onely : if thou doeſt not invite the poor thou fhalc 
not have any reward in heaven ; for feaſting and making entertainments, Bur 
the ſign of thisis, 1. when the precept « onely in the particular inſt ance of 4 
general commandement; as this of inviting the poor is of alms or charity : 
or elſe 2. When it is matter of Councel and not of expreſs precept: 
then the Negative is notdireRly included in the preceptive words, bur in 
the reward that is appendant, 


17. Laſtly, whenit is aid thatin the affirmative precepts the Negatives are 
| P 
Inclnded , the word [Negative] isto be underſtood in the Moral ſence; 
that is, ſo asto include the privarives alſo : Thus when we are commanded to 
love our Brother, it is not onely forbidden to us to hate him ; but we are al- 


ſo commanded nox to omit to expreſs our love by Symbolical ations : for 
not 
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not onely contrarieties and repugnancles to the duty of the Commandement, 
but cven omiſſions alſo are forbidden : and this is highly ro be regarded in the 
matters of charity z which roward Enemies we uſe to eſtimate by our not cur- 
fing him, our not hurting him, our not being revenged on him: theſe indeed 
are proper inſtances of the Negative included; bur the privatives alloare to 
be conſidered ; for not loving him is hating him ;' our refufing to doe 
him kindneſs, our not praying for him, our unaptneſs to doc him. good 
offices, our remembring and reporting his injuſtice, our refuſing to converſe 
with him and denying him the comforts of our Society, when without dan- 
ger or injury to our ſelyes we may converſe ; 1s a prevaricating the Negative 
or privative meaſures of the Commandementr. | 
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RuTr n 2e 


When a Negative and an Affirmative ſeem op- 
poſite in any ſence, the Affirmative is to be 
expounded by the Negative, not the Negative 


by the Affirmative. 


1.” T*Hus are thoſe various expreſſions of our Bleſſed Saviour to be conſidered 
- and underſtood. Upleſs ye eat the fleſh of the Sow of Man and arink his 
bloud, ye have nolife in you: and yet our Bleſſed Lord/ſaies, He that eateth the 
fleſh of the Son of man hath life abiding in him. Now to them who ſuppoſe theſe 
wordsto relate to the Sacramental manducation, the queſtion is, Whether or 
no it be neceſſary to drink the bloud 77 ſpecie as well as to eat the fleſh * be- 
cauſe of the excluſive Negative requiring both under the forfeicure of eter- 
nal life ; or ſhall it ſufficeto receive the fleſh onely, becauſe lite is promiſed ro 
to be in him who eats the fleſh, in that place no mention being made of 


drinking the bloud. 


3. To this the anſwer ismade by this Rule; the Negative cannot be leſlen- 
ed by the Affirmative, becauſe a Negative can have no degrees as an Affirma- 
tive can ; and if the Affirmative were in this caſe ſufficienr, when the Nega- 
r:ve is expreſs to require more, then the Aftrmanive were direly contrary 
co the Negative: buton the other {ide, though the Affirmative requires leſs 
then the Negative, there is no contradiction. 1. Becauſe in matters of duty 
wharſoever is any where requir'd is every where ſuppos'd ; and no interpreta- 
tion can leflen it from whar it is in its whole integrity. 2. Becauſe all our 
duty is not every where repeated, but the nor repeating it in any place cannot 
annull the obligation in thar place where it is expieſsly requird. 3. Becauſe 
a threatning'1n all laws is of more force and efficacy then a promiſe ; and 
therefore when under a threatning more is requir'd, x © promiſe thatis afhx'd 
to a part of ir muſt be underſtood by the analogy and promiſe to that threat- 
ning,becauſe one thing is enough to deſtroy us, but one thing is not enough 
to preſerve us, Bonum ex intezra cauſa, malum ex qualibet particular. 4. Be- 
Cauſe it is ordinaryin Scripture to give the promilc to every part of duty.which 
yetſhall never be paid to that alone : thus to purity, to poverty of Spirit, to 
mercy, to faith, to almes, to patience, to hope, the promiſes of blefſednels 


are giyen; but although it is ſaid, the pure in heart ſhall ſee God, and the poor 
in 
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in ſpirit ſhall have th? Kingdom, and they that quit houſes and lands for Chriſts 
(ake ſhall receive the reward of the other world; yer unleſs all that is requir'd 
be put together in the duty, noting of the reward ſhall be given to the per- 
ſon, Every part of an excluiive negative 15 an indiſpenſable duty ; bur every 
afficmative that is incouraged by a promiſe does not contaln a Whole duty,bur 
2 part of duty,wi:ch dy being Symbolical to the whole 1s incouraged as every 


0:her part is, but is not paid but in an intire payment, to an Intire obedience. 


This alio is true when in the affirmative more is put then in the Neoative, 


 foreven then the Negative is the ſtrit meaſure of the Commandemenc, and 


the limit of its abſolute neceſſity and exaRtion. He that beleeveth and i bapri- 
ed ſhall be (41d, but he that beleeveth met ſhall be demned. Here the negative 
is the urmolt lim:t; the nece/e ef* is deſcrib'd in that the bene eſſe, and the or- 
E:nary expcRation inthe other: by which we are thus co underitand this 3nd 
ſuch other expreſſions, that the Negative contains the indiſpenſable daty, and 
ſ:ppoſes an obligation that nothing can eExcule in perſons capable z bur the 
Aftrmative that ſuppoſes more is vet for that which is over and above contenr 
with 2 leſs neceſſity, and admits of eafter diſpenſation: Forit containing all 
that 1s expeRed $S like 2 Summys | Which though by the method of laws ir 
is often expreſled that obedicnce may be invited as forward as it can, yet the 
e>S6%64 07 the abatement is in the Negative ; thats theloweſt, and therefore 
itis bound up with the penalty. For to the higheſt duty the reward is promiſed, 
znJ iris more then enough to pay it, but the puniſhment is threatned by lower 
meaſures: God abates much before he ſmites 3 and though he will reward eve- 
ry good we doe, yet every good that is omitted 1s nor punithed with death, But 
this is to be underſtood when the good is of that Nature that it may be omit- 
red upon a probable cauſe, or without malice z or w:thout the direR preya- 
rication of an expreſs Commancement. For many good things are wholly 
put to us upon the 2ccount of hope and promiles, and not of Commande- 
ments, and obedience: though intheſe allo God makes what abatements bc 
pleaſe : but we are to make none at all. 
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RurtE 3. 
In the Affirmative and Negative precepts of Chriſt, 


not onely what 1s inthe words of the Comman- 
dement, but whatſoever is Symbolical or alike, 
is equally forbidden or commanded. 


| V Hen S. Paul had enumerated the works of the fleſh, and had put into 


the Caralogue moſt of thoſe crimes which are commonly nam'd in 
lz»$ and fame and the manners of men ; he adds, x Tz 5pgia Tem, and thoſe 
things which are like to theſe, Fort 1. there are ſome things which are too 
bad to name, ſuch were the impurities of the 77ibades, Fell atrices, Dranci, Pa- 
tics, Peeicatores, of which the Apoltle faies, it is « ſhame even 10 name ſuch 
things 44 are done of them in ſecret : 75% amwias, thats the general word 
which the Apoſtle uſes for them all, 45/bonourable luſts: Now when all un- 
aataral luſts zre forbidden, all mixtures bur what are ballowed by _— 

an 
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the order of Nature, it is no part of the perfetion of the law, to name 
the ſpecies of impurity, and the circumſtances of that vileneſs which 


ets new names as men pleaſe to undoe themſelves by tricks and artifices | 


of (hame. 


>. There are ſome fins which are like new diſeaſes, vile and infeRious in 


one yeer, or in one age which were never heard of before, and die with re- 
proach and are never heard of again. That a woman ſhould grow to that 
1mpudence as to marry her adulterer in the ſame rown where her husband was 
living, and a Prince, was ſo rare a contingency, that though it was once done 
in Rome, yet no law was needful to prevent it : and there needed no lay to for- 
bid a man to marry a boy ;z yet Nero did marry Sporus, and he married Do- 
r5phorius , whom Tacitus calls Pythagoras : but this was no lels a fin, becauſe it 
was not the expreſs vocal contradidtion of a law z it was againſt a layy that 
nam'd it not. 

3. There areſome fins which Nature and the publick manners of the 
world doe ſo condemne, that they necd no ſpecizl mention in the laws. No 
law forbids us to eat mans fleſh, and yet all the civil part of mankind hate and 
condemne them that doeit z and thoſe Egyptians who did Deperire deſun- 
(arum cadavera, fall in love with the dead bodies which they did anoint, were 
condemned by the voice of all the world, wirhout the charges of an expreſs 
law ; and all that read the Narratives of the Gnoſtick impurities, how they 
did inthe impureſt ſenſe, Litare in ſanguine femineo, and make their Euchariſt 
of mztter of abhominarion, have enough of prime reaſon and common no- 
tices of laws and things to condemn their vilene(s,though they never ſtudy the 
queſtion or inquire which Commandement they prevaricate. 

4. Thereare (ome (ins like others that are nam'd ; which are not diſtin 
kinds, but like the monſters of Afric« produc'd by heterogeneous mixtures, 
or equivocal generation : Thus to geld achild to make him have a good voice 
is ſo | ke cruelty,and the unmercifulneſs of homicide or mutilation,and is ſuch 
a Curioſity of voluptuouſnels and ſenſuality, rhatthough it wants a name to 
ſignifie its whole ſfinfulneſs, yet it muſt ftand condemned though there be no 
rext againſt it deſcrib'd expreſsly in the Tables of the law. To give money for 
Eccleſiaſtical preferments is ſo like the ſin of Simon Mags, that it hath ob- 
tain'd his name and his reproach, and yet ir is not the ſame crime ; but up- 
on the account of 5. Pauls ougiwug or Similitude, it hath the ſame con- 
demnation. Thus Polygamy is like adultery, and marrying after divorce (ex- 
cept onely in the caſe of fornication) 1s like Polyzamie. Concerning which 
things, there is one meaſure 27 general, and ſome other more particalar. 
3. In Cenerall, | 


* The likeneſs of things to thoſe which are expreſsly forbidden is not t6 be 
eſt imated by formes and outſides, and material reſemblances, but by the intrinſick ir- 
regularity ana reaſon of the prohihition. To kill a wite or daughter taken in 
Adultery even in thoſe Countrics where by the laws it is permitted, looks as 
like murder, as killing can : but becauſe the laws allow the intereſted man to 
be the executioner, it is the publick hand not the private that takes the venge- 
ance: and therefore they are not alike in a culpable fGimilicude. But on the 
Other ſide, to take my goods whereever I find them looks like juſtice, but 
becauſe of juſtice a man 1s not to be Judge and executioner in his own caſe,and 
this thing is in many caſes forbidden by the laws.this is againſt juſtice; for it is 
not enough that itis his own for although iris j#/{#m, a juſt thing to take 
my own, yet to doe it from a thief by private authority where it Sr 
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of valuable conſiderations, and whatever is againſt this is againſt juſtice. Bur 
then becauſe as of kindneſs are the tranſ{1t1on of a good from one to ano- 
ther, and althoughit is without a bargain, yet Itis not without an obligation 
ingratitude comes under the ms opuoie, It iS ſo like injuſtice thar it is the 
woiſe for it. Ir is expreſsly commanded that we ſhould provide for our 
children according to our powers : and therefore they that expoſe them are 
worſe then infidels and have denyed the faith : but then ro deny to nurſe their 
own children (unleſs it be upon a juſt and a rcalonable cauſe, upon charity or 
neceſſity) is ſolike expoſing them, that it muſt ſtand as reprobate under the 
ſcatence of the ſame Commandement, 


2. But the particular meaſures of this Rule are theſe : watſoewey is of the 
[ame ſpecification of the ſame cbligation and neceſſity. But if men would 
be ingenuous and worthy in giving fſentenccs of their ations and underſtand- 
ing the meaſures of their duty, there could be nodifficulty in this: For men 
are ca{ie enough to conſent to a General rule, but they will not ſuffer their - 
own caſe to be concerned init : and they underſtand the particulars too faſt, 
when ic 15 the intereſt of their Brother, bur if it be their own, they know no- 
thing of ict. Ir is written, Thou ſhalt not tempt the Lord thy God, and all the 
world conſented to the law fince the promulgation : but yer many nations and 
many ages of Chriſtendome did admit the tryals of rights by duels, and of 
:nnocency by fire Ordeal: which was as dire& a tempting of God as any 
thing nexc to deſperation it (clf : and by this is ſufficiently reproy'd. It 
the labourer be worthy of his hire, then fo is the Prieſt : if the Prieſt of 
the old Law, then alſo the miniſter of the Goſpel: which particular I. 
chooſe to inſtance in, that by occaſion of it I may give caution againſt 


that which cauſes errour in the application of this meaſure and ſenſe of 
laws unto the Conſcience. 


For becauſe all atons are inveſted and varied with many circumſtan- 
ces, they who are concern'd in a particular with which they are willing to 
clcape, think every new circumſtance to be a warrant great enough to ex- 
empt him from the general rule. Thus if a rule was given in the law of. 
Moſes, they who would not have it drawn into conſequence in the Goſpel 
obſerve that differing circumſtance of the divers laws: and think ir anſwer 
enough to ſay, it was (0 in the Law, but what is that to the Goſpels: Now 
this anſwer is onely true when the law and the Goſpel have contrary meaſures 
in the ſame inſtance; that is, when the inſtance did not onely relate to the 
law of Moſes, but is againſt the analogy of the Goſpel. Thus,no unclean 
thing wasto come into the preſence of the Lord : and therefore the leper or rhe 
polluted 3x projiuvio ſavguing or ſeminis might not come into the Temple 3 
bur then if we argue; this is much more true in the Goſpel which is a ſtate 
of greater purity then the law; we can conclude nothing : becauſe the mea- 
{ures of legal and Evangelical purity are wholly differing ; and therefore here 
the relation to the ſeveral ſtates and laws is conſiderable and makes a materi- 
al difference : But when there is nothing in one that appropriates IttO 1t . 
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and nothing inthe other that excludes ir, then the circumſtance and rela- 
cion alters nothing of the propoſition : and fo it is in the matter of maintenance. 
for the Evangelical Miniſter, 

But no circumſtance can alter the queſtion, unleſs it bea material ingred{- 
ent in the very conſtitution of it, and changes the reaſon of the former ulage. 
Thus when by the Commandement we are tied to give every one their own , 
if the owner bea madman, and in his fury demands his ſword; although 
this particular be a ſpecification of the General rule, yet it is altered by a 
circumſtance which changes the reaſon of the law, or ſuppoſes .it chan- 
ged, * So when David brought his men to ear Shew bread in the dayes 
of need, the Prieſt ask'd if the young men had abſtain'd from their wives ; 
ſaying, That then they might : bur he thar ſhall argue from hence, that no 
man can receive the Sacramental bread but he that hath been continent in 
that inſtance, may be ſurely enough anſwered by telling him that ſuch con- 
tas did ſometimes and to tome purpoſes contract legal impurities, but not 
Ewaneelical, in which onely the purity of the Spirir is requir'd, or it alſo 
corporal were requir'd, yet ſuch approaches under the protection of marri. 
age are declar'd to be ugly « way. as great a purity as chaſtity its ſeit, of 
which this is one kind. | But when there 1s no cauſe of change of the ingredi- 
ent in the article; if it be of the ſame Nature, though differing in extrinſe- 
cal or unconcerning circumſtances, itis by way of ſpecification included in 
the Rule, and is to be conducted by its meaſures, 


: 3. Whatſoever is equivalent to the inſtance of the law, « alſo within its 
Santtion and conſtitution : By [equivalent ] (ſpeaking Morally not Logically) 
I mean that which is inferr'd from the greater to the lefs affirmatively : or 
2, from the leſs to the greater Negatively : or 3, from that which is 
equal to it both affirmatively and negatively. For thus laws are extended on 
all hands: The ſame lai that forbids murder, forbids cruel thoughts and vi- 
olent anger, whatſoever tempts to murder or is the beginning of it, or is in 
the Natural progreſſion towards it. Soon the other fide, the law comminds 
us to obey our Superiours (meaning the Spiritual) the ſame law though ir there 
names them not, does more ſtrongly command us to obey Princes : for they 
alſo are ovg #5 and watch for the good of our ſouls , and muſt give an acconnt for bs, 13; 
them. Thus it Husbands muſt give honour to their wives, then wives mult 
give honour much rather to their Husbands, It you may not ſteal out of my 
houſe you muſt not ſpoil my goods in them, much leſs may you fire my houle 
and burne my goods too: if you muſt be faichful in little things, much more 
in greater things: if you muſt give yourlife for God, much rather muſt you 
give your goods: if you muſt not defile a Temple muchleſs muſt you ditho- 


nour your bodies, 


6. This alſois to be extended to the proportionable obligation of Correlas 
tives, Forif the Relative be bound by the laws of Chriſt, then (o alſo is the 
correlative,which Rule hath no exception but an explication of it is ſufficient; 
For either the duty of relatives is equal, or unequal in degrees, and it is ci- 
ther in the ſame inſtance or in divers. If the inſtances be divers, they are 
in all caſes expreſſed competently in the new Teſtament; as the duty that 
Husbands and Wives, that Childrenand Parents, that Maſters and Servants, 
that Princes and Subjects owe to each other reſpectively, and they need not to 
be conducted by involution and conſequence, for their duties are deſcrib'd in 
diſtin lines. But if the duty and inſtances be in the ſame kind bur differ in de- 
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- But upon the account of this Rule the Chriſtians have a moſt c:rtain de- 

 monſtration of the unlywfalnels of Polygamy, or of having many wives at 
once : For our Blefſed Saviour ſaid, He that puts away his wife unleſs it be for 
fornication,and marries ano:h:r committeth adultery : therefore he much more 
isan adulterer who marrics inother when his wife is not put away, and hath 
not committed fornication. Burt in his and the like caſes we are to proceed by 
the mcaſures of reaſon, and the common uſages of laws. 


9, 1. Alawdrawa from a law muſt be evidently and apparentiy in the 
bowels of ir before ſuch extraRion, or elſe it muſt nor be obtruded as the 
Sentence and intendment of the Lawgiver z Obey them that have the rule over 
9J0u] isaplain Commandement: Burif yo. tnfer therefore in all things that 
they ſay, deny your own reaſon, and ſubm't your underſtanding ; this follows 
not,b.cauſe we are commanded co ob:y them oacly 'n (uch things where they 
ought to rule over us, but thar is not in our underſtandings, over which God 
alone is the Ruler, and thoſe whom he hath ſent are rational andyauthoriz'd 
Guides. they have powerto teach and power to exhort, th:y are to doe any 
thing that can inform us and invite us to good ; and we muſt follow them in 
all wayes that lead us to God: and that they doe we are to beleeve untill 
we have reaſon to beleeve the contrary : but becauſe beyond theſe mea- 
ſures the lai neither ſaid nor meant any thing, therefore the obligation ex- 
tends not ſo farre. 


2. Whatſoever is not ia the letter of the law is then underſtood to be 
intended by the law when it is drawn from thence by a prime and immediate 
Conſequence; in which there is no violence, nor artificial chains, nor devices 
of wit and labour, For laws ought to be but few, and they love not to be 
mulrtiplyed without apparent neceſſity, and he that makes more then Chriſt 
intended, laies 2 ſnare for his own foor, and is coſen'd by his own argument : 
Chriſt commanded us that we ſhould doe our alms and prayers in ſecret : 
from hence it folloys, thar all ſolemniries of pride, and all the dreſſings and 
acornements of our prayers deſign'd for vanity and publication are criminal : 
and under this prohibition comes all acts of proper ſpecification. But then 
if Targue from heace further and ſay, Therefore it is not lawful to _ 
publick 


Js 
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publick afſemblics for prayer; or if it be yet it is not lawful to appear ro men 
ro be paſſionate and devour : and further yet, that private prayer 1s better 
then publick, and therefore that it is to be preferr'd before the publick, and - 
therefore yet that we may ſafely neglect the aſſembling of our ſelves together for 
prayer, I argue fooliſhly, and cannot impoſe a neceſſity of obedience upon any. 
The law warrants me to goe no further but within fight of it: It I goe one 
ſtep from her words, I am within the call of her voice: and my obedience 
can well be exated, where it can be yell proved, but never elle. * Ir is 
in laws asitisinarticles of beleef, ro which we are oblig'd primarily, and 
afterwards to every thing that is certainly and immediatly drawn from thence. 
Bur if you goe beyond one conſequence, there are ſo many certain but in- - 
diſcernible fallibilities, ſo many intriques of fancy in the diſputer , and 
ſo much unaptneſs in the hearer, that it is tenne to one they either doe 
not underſtand one another, or doe not underſtand the article, and ſo it 
isinlawss ſo long as we goe on 1n the ſtrait line of its letter and known 
incention we commit no error , or can ſoon fie reproved if we doe: but 
if we once double a point, we preſently loſe fight of che law: as ap- 
ears in the inſtance now given in the precept of [' praying in ſecret : ] 
againſt which it is no objection to ſay, the conſequents were not righr- 
ly deduced from the words of that precepr. For I grant it, it is true 
they are not ; but then I ſay it is alſo renne to one but it will be fo in 
any inſtance that ſhall be made fruitful with anfratuous and involy'd con- 
ſequences : for that is it that I ſay: A mans reaſon is to be ſuſpeRed 
when he goes a great way from this Rulez and we by our Logick ſhall 
become bur ill Lawgivers. Whatſoever can certainly and, truly be des 
duc'd from a law does as certainly oblige us as the inſtance that is 
nam'd, or the firſt ſpecification of ir, or the dire& conſequent ; if it 
could be made as evident as it is certain: but becauſe it cannor, there- 
fore it can oblige but in the degree of its clarity and maniteſtation , 
for that is to the remote inſtance, the ſame as publication is to the 
Commandement it ſelf, But the precepts or laws of Chriſt are like the 
Radix Proſapiz, the Grand Parent of a Family; from whom the dire& 
deſcendants are for ever to be reckon'd to the Kiared in the ſtrait and proper 
line: but when once it goes to the tranſyerſe and collateral, they not oncly 
have no title to the inheritance, but every remove 1s a ſtep to the looſing the 
cognation and relation tothe chief houſe, | | 


3. Indrawing conſequent duties from expreſs laws the firſt preſumpti- 
on is for piety and the honour of God; that is, if the obligation be no 
evident, yet if it be evident that ſuch obedience is for the honour of God, 
it is more probably to be ſuppos'd that that conſequent was intended by 
the law of God, whom it fo apparently ſerves. Burt where this or the 
like material ingredient isnot, weare to preſume for our liberty rather then 
for the multiplication of laws ; becauſe that is charity and prudence, and 
both of them are very conſiderable in the conſtitution and interpretation 


of a law: But this is more full in the next rule. 
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When any thing 1s forbidden, by the Laws of 
Teſus Chriſt, all thoſe things are forbidden alſo 
which follow from that forbidden ation, and for 
whoſe ſake it was forbidden. 


HIS Ruleis of uſe inall laws, and 1s expreſſed to the ſame caution both 

in the Code of the Civil law, and in the Decretals, and the reaſon 

of it is, becauſe the laws of any lawgiver being the effe&s of his greateſt 
wiſedome are deſigned to the beft end, and are intended onely to operate to- 
wards and toeffc& that end : to this purpole laws are made to prevent evils, 
and though the evils are not alwaics named, yet againſt them ir is that the 
Jaws are cautionary and provionary; {o that the evil 1s much more forbid- 
den then that which brings ic, or leads 1t in: becauſe ſometimes the evil inftru- 
ment may be deſticute of its evil effe, and therefore is in many degrees in- 
nocent and harwleſs, but it the evil be introduc'd it is all chat which the laws 
+.<.3,were afraid of, And therefore Ariſtotle ſaid right ; at $1 TG. exam mar 
TEas 6 I 6 2.475140 ap5uTHY PT Beggs Tv TAG weareto confider the end 
of every Republick, tor they chooſe all things in order to theirend ; and 
the laws are made for publick defence, ſecurity, and profir, ſo it is in Reli- 
gion and the laws of God. When we give almes we are commanded not to 
blow a Trumpet, ſo being warned againſt pride ; but if without that inſtance 
or fignification we be really proud, or yalue our (elves upon that account, or 
ceſpiſe our Brother as leſs holy, or oppre(s the Fatherleſs and Widdow, 
though without that pretence of holineſs and the advantages of hypocriſy, 
they are greater Breakers of the Commandements then by their fond and 
tantaſtick proclamations of their charity, Thus we find in S. Paul an ex- 
Ko1.1; 14. Plels prohibition, that we ſhould yet make proviſion for the fleſh to fulfil the luſts 
'* thereof, thatis, that we doe not take in great ſtowage of meat and drink,or uſe 
arts of (harpning the deſire, or careſſing the fancy to make the pleaſures brisk 
and active,and the tenſe quick and pleaſed : but ſome there are that make tem- 
perance the inſtrument of pleaſure, and the miniſter of Senſualicy, and can 
be moſt pleaſed when they take the leaſt care : and ſome mind the pleaſures 
{0as they will not tarry for the inſtruments or need them not; in theſe and 
che like caſes if there were no diſtin prohibition of that evil effeR, yet it were 
ſufficiently prohibited in the prohibicion of the inſtrument. But becauſe moſt. 
of the evileffects of evil inſtruments are expreſsly and by name forbidden in 
thc New Teſtament, this Rule is of uſe principally in the aggravation and 
condemnation of fin ; and it means that every judgement and every eyil we 
lufter which we were fortold of, and which is a foreſcen effe& of ſuch an aRion; 
!sto be imputed to us ; and beſides thediret ſin we ate alſo guilty of uncha- 
ritableneſs by doing that which we know will hurt us. God 1n the forbidding 


the fin commands us alſo to preſerve our ſelves, and beſides the fin is angry 
at the yery death. 


ws. 
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This Rule hath two limitations ; 1. It is not tobe underſtood of events 
contingent and accidental ; but either natural and proper,or foretoldand threat- 
nee, Orat leaſt uſual and noted, He that maliciouſly ſowes falſe doctrine in the 


Church 
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C hurch is an{werable nor onely tor the Herefite but for the miſchief that he 
intends, or is willing it ſhould produce ; but if another man ro ſpite him or 
ro hinder his fame ſhall ſet up a contrary Herely, although this was the ſpawn 
of the firſt road, yet becaule 1t was an equivocal production it ſhall be no 
otherwiſe imputed but to reproach him amongſt men, to reprove his folly,and 


to be an argument of a ſpeedy repentance. 


But 1. Whatſoever effect is nataral toa forbidden action is direQtly up- 
on the ſame account. Thus, whoſocyer divides the Church, to him are im- 
puted all the evil cffeRs of Schiſme which are its natural produtions, If an 
1mperious fooliſh woman by a continual inquictude, by her cvil nature and a 
vexatious ſpirit ſo diſtutbe her husbands quiet and the eaſe of his ſvule and the 
comforts of his life that he alſo looſe his health, ſhe is not onely guilty of the 
violation of the laws of love and duty and meckneſs by which the is bound 
to God and to her husband , bur is guilty of murder, or high injuriouſneſs 
and uncharitablcneſs according to the degree of the miſchict which ſhe ſees 


;mpreſled and growing upon him. 


2 


2, Whatſoever event is feretold and threatned all that allo is imputed to 
him that does the forbidden ation to which it is threatned 3; and he is directly 
felo ae ſe who by Juſt brings upon himſelt the rottenneſs of life far worſe then 
the putrefaCtion of the grave, and he is a perfe& prodigal of his fortune who 
by commirting Sacrilege invites the worme and calls a ſpirit of unthriftineſs 
and conſumprion to his eſtare ; and he that grieves the Spirir of God and 
cauſes him to depart is guilty of that beggery and baſeneſs of Spirit with which 
ſuch evil uſages of tke holy ſpirit of God are often puniſhed, For as God for- 
bad ſome (ins not onely for their own ſakes, but that others which are thcir 
foul iſſues might be ſtrangled in the womb; So he forbad all fins and laid di- 
re and collateral reſtraints upon them, that man might not be unhappy, and 
extremely miſerable. As therefore he whe by one fin introduces another is 
Suilty of both; ſo he who brings any evil which God graciouſly intended 
ſhould nor fall upon us, to him that evil is to be imputed, and that evil alſo 
does cither directly or accidentally according to the nature of the Subject mat- 


ter increale his guilt. 


4, 


3- If anevileffe@ be not either natural, or threatned, yet if it happens 
orainarily and be noted, it is to be imputed to him who does thar evil and for- 
bidden action which does inferre it, The reaſon is becauſe he wilfully fins 
againſt the purpoſe of the law, who will nor prevent that evil which the law 
intendeth to prevent, and makes the law void and illuſory, that is, deſtitute 
of its effe, and perfetly in vain as to that intention, Thus it is obſerved that 
the Fathers or the Mothers curſe deſtroies the-pleaſures of a (in,and the gayery 
of a fortune, and the proſperity of an offending child : He therefore that ſhall 
doe a forbidden aRion which ſhall bring ſuch a curſe upon himfelf is not-onely 
juſtly puniſhed and is to impute that to himſelf perfeRly and alone, but if up- -_ 
on his account evil deſcend upon his poſterity or relatives, he is guilty of that | 
evil and is a dire ſinner in their puniſhment. 


6, © 2, The other limitation which I am-to interpoſe' is this; That the 
evil effects of an evil ation are imputed but in proportion to the will and 
actual underſtanding, beyond the ſphere of which whatſoever does happen, 


t 18 collateral and accidental both to the intention and to the time, A mans 
action 
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Of the Interpretation and Obligation Boox II. 
2Rion hath a proper lite of its own, and 1t leaves a permanent effec, Or iS pro- 
4uive of the ſame by a continuing emanation, this if it be foreſeen, and con- 
G ered andchoſen is 25 imputable as if it were preſent, or immediate, Buc 
becauſe a man can ſee but to farre, and hatha limited effluxe and impreſſion 
by all his aRions, he is not to be judged or condemned by any thing that ſhall 
happen beyond that proper extenſion ; and if ſome Polonians or Tranſyl- 
vantans. Engliſh or French make ill uſe of the arguments of Arizs it is not to 
be ſuppoſed that it ſhall be put upon Ari his account at the day of judge- 
ment, and that his or any mans damnation ſhall increaſe upon ſuch accounts, 
which 3s they are beyond the intention of the man, or the efficacy of his aRi- 
on, (0 alſo beyond the diſtance of his previſion, 


Bur for this that rule which is neereſt to exaRneſs is this, Vo effect which 
happens after a mans death is imputable to him as 4 new ſin.So far as it was aQual- 
ly intended and delign'd in his life time, or foreſeen and not reverſed fo far it 
1s imputed upon the ſtock of the preſent malice, not of the futureevent ; his 
own a and his own intention forthe preſent,and his aual deſign of the future 
are ſufficient load upon him z3 bur then becauſe his at and his aual deſign 
could not live atter his death, therefore nothing beyond the life of the man 
can be a new {in : becauſe as he cannot actually or habitually will that event, 
ſo neither can he reſcindir; It hecannot will it in any ſenſe, it can in no 
ſcnſe be imputed, bur if it could be willed, then it may alſo be refufed and 
reſcinded, which becaule it is impoſſible, thereforethe increaſe of evil ſtands 
not at his door that occaſion'd it, and cannot either will it any more or hinder 
it. Thisis that which is meant by our B. Saviour z The wight comes when no 
man werketh, and whatſoever is beyond the /:ne of life is alſo beyond the line 
of malice, and therefore cannot increaſe or begin upon a new ſcore, when the 
hole ſtock 1s ſpent, 


Laſtly, that which proves al this, does alſo further explicate the Rule : 
Whatſoever event depends upon the will of another is ſo contingent in re- 
ſpeR of him that firſt ſer the evil on work, that it isno longer upon his account 
then he aQually or habitually deſires it or indeayours : becauſe now the evil 
hath a new cauſe and every emergent event is upon ſuch a cauſe as cannot be, 
forc'd or indeed produc'd by any thing beſides it ſelf : and therefore to it ſelf 


onely it is to be imputed, excepting where the malice of the firſt agent hath an 
aual or intended influxe into the ſecond. 
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The lawsof Jeſus Chriſt are the meaſures of the Spi- 


rit, and are alwates to be extended to a Spiritual 
ſigntfication. 


]- was a fair CharaQer that was given of the Chriſtians, T«$917% 6s 


© EATEF os YOgts, X; Tus i106 Blots vinwor Tes Yolhus, They obey the laws 
apponced tor them, and by the piety and charity of thcir lives, excell even 
the meaſureof the laws themſelyes : For by whar inftance ſoever God would 
be glorified andby what charity ſocver Our Brother can be releeved, and ny 
waat 
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whar juſtice ſocieties are eſtabliſhed and continued, in :1I that they exer- 
ciſe themſelves according to their whole power, and would co more it they 
could, and ſometimes doe more then they are required : and oftentimes 
with better circuuiſtances then are cxaRed, and aliwaies with a mird more 
ready then their hand. 


LY 


2. Humane laws can ex2& but the outward ation; they neither can com- 
mand the underſtanding,nor judge the will, becauſe they cannor ſecure that nor 
diſcern this : and withour theſe two their intcreſt is well enough preſerved. 
He that paics my money though it be againſt his w:]l does me juſtice and is * 
quit before the King, and if he diſſembles, yet if he gives. me good words, I 
cannot implead him of calumny or ſlander. Thus the Phariſees underſtood 
the law of Moſes, and calld him innocent whom the laws could not charge ; 11a 6. & 
bur therefore Chriſt calls them to new accounts. He thar offers a pure lamb Math, 23. 
ro God may diſhonour him witha foul choughe : and no ſacrifice is pure by 
the skin and colour but by the heart and hand of him that preſents ir. Acts 
of external religion are publications of the Divine honours, but the hearc 
docs onely paythem: for there it 1s that God does fit judge alone; and 
though he hath given us bodies to converſe below with a material world ; 
yer Gods Temple 1s in heaven in the intelleRual world, ; and the Spirir of a 
man is the Sacrifice, and his pureſt thoughts arc Oblatiens, and holy purpoſes 
are the beſt preſents. and the crucifixion of our paſons is the beſt 1mmolation, 
the onely buſts of ſacrifice, and the Croſs of Chriſt is the altar, and his 
paſſion 1s the ſalt of all our ſacrifices, and his interceflion makes the ſweet per- 
fume,and ſo atonement is made by the bloud of the Lamb, and we are accept- 
ed in our {ervices, and our wills are crowned with the rewards of a hely obe- 
dience: It our hearts be right, our ſervices will never be wanting, or rejected, 
and although our hearts can ſupply the want of external power, yet it is cer- 
tain that nothing can ſupply the want of our hearts, and of good affeCtions ; 
theſe muſt beintire; for they are Gods peculiar portion,and thereſore muſt nor | 
be divided, « Plutarch tells of Apoliodorns that he dreamd he was taken by the Dn: iis quita:- 
« Scythians, flea'd alive and then cut in picces and thrown ina boiling caldron, 4c i Numine 
« where his heart leapt forth into the midſt of all the little portions ot flzſh and Frere 
©« told them, 1 am the cauſe of all this evil : It was ſomething like thar ſaying of 
DS. Bernard, Nihil ardet in inferno niſi propria voluntas ; Nothing burnes in 
the Eternal flames of hell, but a mans hearr, nothing but his will : for from 
the heart proceed evil thoughts, adalteries, &Fc. ſaid our Bleſſed Saviour: bur Mith. 12. 34, 
thersfore Cod requires the heart, that is, that the principle of ations be ſecu- *7* '7 
red, and the principals Domus the chief houſe where God loves to divell and 
reign be kept without theeves and murderers. * This then is the firſt (enſe of 
the Rule; That our obedience which Chriſt exacts is a ſincere obedicnce of 
the will, and is not ſatisfied with the outward work. He that gives almes co 
the poor, and curſes them in his heart: He that entertains an Apoſtle in the 
name of an Apoſtle, amd grutches the expences of his dyct is neither charita- 
ble nor hoſpitable, and ſhall neither have the reward of an Apoſtle nor a Bro- 
ther. In vain it is to waſh 2 goblet if you meanto pur into it nothing bur 


the dead lees and yappe of wine; and a fair comb of amber was too beautcous 
and rich an incloſure for Martials viper and his fly. 


Introrſum turpes,ſpecioſe pelle decora. 


But this is a caution againſt Hypocriſy in the Moral ſenſe of the words, 
but the legal ſenſe of the Rule is, that in all laws, the firſt intention is, 


that 


ny 
A 
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2. Butit isalſo meant that the whole deſign of the laws of Jeſus Chriſt 
' is to be perfetive of the Spirit, and his Religion is aSpiritual ſervice; that 
is, permanent and unalterable, vertuousand uſctu], Natural and holy, not re- 
lative totime and place, or any material circumſtances, nor integrated by 
corporal ſervices ; The effe& of which is this, 


4. 1, The body of the Chriſtian ſervices does wholly confilt of Natural 
religion, that is, ſuch ſervices whereby we can glorifie God and repreſent our 
own needs ; that is, prayers and Euchariſts, a&ts of love and fear, faith and 
hope, love of God and love of our Neighbour, which are all thoſe things by 
by which we can be like God: by which we can doe good, and by | 
which we can receive any : and excepting the S:craments whole effe is 
Spiritual, and the ſenſe myſterious, and the rites calie, and the number the 


ſmalleſt of all, there 1s in the digeſt of the Chriſtian law no Commandement 
of any external rite or ceremony. 


o 2, Asit intends wholly an excluſion of the Moſaick ceremonies, ſo ir 
will not admit a body of new and fuperinduc'd ceremonies: for they are or 
may be as much againſt the analogy of the Spititual law of Chriſt, as the 
other. The Ceremonies of the Chiiitian ſervices muſt be no part of the 
religion ; but either muſt be the circumſtances of the Religion, or the impc- 
rate acts of ſome vertue : Tae Chriſt:an muſt be in a place when he prates, 
and thar place may be cetermin'd , and th.ther he muſt goe, and yet he may 
goe any whither e:ie, his actionis firite and muſt be done in time, and that 
time may be appointed him, and then he muſt doe it at that time, and yet he 
may doe it at any timeelſe : It he be commanded by his Superiours to pray 
kneeling, he muſt knecl at the appointment of the law. and yet he may 
in his own devot!ons at another time fall upon his face or pray ſtanding. * Bur 
the Chriſtian and the Moſaick ceremonies thus differ : 


I. The Moſzick rites were appointed by God ; the Chriſtian onely by 
Men. 


2. Conſequently they are neceſſary parts of the Religion, theſe are 
not. 


3- The Moſaick Ceremonies did oblige every where z the Chriſtian onely 
in publick, 


4- They were integral parts of the Religion ; theſe are but circumſtances 
and inveſtitures of the Religious actions, 


4. Thele are to be done with liberty ; but the Jews werein bondage un» 
acr theirs. 

5. Ours are alterable, theirs laſting as their Religion. 

6. Theits were many and burdenſome, ours ought to be few; of the 
number of which our Superiours are to judge by charity, and the Nature 
and common notices of things, and the analogy of the liberty and lays of 
Chriſtianity. Bur although there are no publickly deſcribed meaſures beforc- 
hand by which Princes or Prelates ſhall appoint the number of their cere- 
monies; yet there is in reaſon and common voices ſufficient to reprove the 
folly of him who becauſe he wonld have his body decently veſted ſhall wear 
hve and twenty cloaks : /tola & tunica; ſomething for warmth and ſomething 
tor Ornament does well ; butthe that wears ſo many adornements on _ 
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and girdle, that iris che work of half a day todreſs her, is a ſervant of the 
tiar of her own hcad ; and thinks neither her Soul nor her body, but. 
ker clothes tro be the principal. By this I intend to reproove the infinite 
number of Ceremonies in the Roman Church; they are deſcrib d in a prear 


book #7 folto, 


Ouem mea vix totum Bibliotheca capit. 


my purſe will not reach to buy it: but it is too like the impertinency of the 
buiſily idle women I now mentiond : and althoughiby ſuch means Religion is 
mace pompous and apt toallure them thar admire gay nothings, and fine pret- 
tineſles; yet then italſo ſpends their religious pafſtions and wonder] in that 
which «feds nothing upon the Soule. Ir is certain that actions of religion 
muſt be fitted with all thoſe things which miniſter to decent and grave and or- 
derly and ſolemn ations : but they muſt be no more but a juſt inveſticure or 
the rcligious ation 3 and every thing can diſtract us in our prayers, and all the 
arts of watchfulneſs and caution are too little ro fixe our intentions on them, 
and therefore whatſoever\can become a proper entertainment of the mind.can 
alſo bea diverſton of the devotion and a hindrance to the prayer. The ſum 
is this; Ceremonies may be the accidents of worſhip but nothing of the ſubſtance. : 
this they were among the Jews, that they may be amongſt the Chriſtians, or 
Time and place for the ation : Habite and poſture for the men ; thats all that re- 
lizion needs, whatſoever elſe is grave and decent,and whatſoever elſe is order- 
ly iS not to be rejected : but if it benor theſe, it is not to be impoſed : and 
when they become numerous or grievous they are to be removed by the ſame - 
lawful hand that brought them in. 


E 3. Inthe Chriſtian law a!l puritics and impurities are Spiritual ; and the 
ſoul contracts no religious charge without her own a&: He that touches a 
dead body though he does not waſh, may lift up pure hands in prayer ; bur if 
his Soul be unclean, no water, no ceremony will waſh him pure without re- 
pentance : 
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0 nimium faciles qui triſtia crimina ceds 
T olli fluminea poſſe putatis aqua. 


It had been well if in all ages this had been conſidered, and particularly in the 
matter of marriage: for when fingle life was preferred before the married for 
the accidental advantages to piety .(eſpecially in times of perſecution) which 
' might be injoyed there rather then here,ſome from thence extended their de- 
clamation further, and drawing in all the auxiliaries from the old law, began 
to preferre (ingle life before marriage , as being a ſtate of greater purity, and 
+ then by little they went on thinking marriage tobe leſs pure till at laſt they be- 
lecved it to be a ſtate of carnality z and with the perſuaſions of men effeRed 
by ſuch diſcourſes were alſo mingled the diſcourſes of Hereticks who directly 
condemn'd marriage, and that which deſcended from this mixture of do- 
Ctrines ſome falſe, and the others not true, was alcſs honourable opinion of 
that holy inſtitution on which God founded the firſt bleſſing of Mankind, and 
which Chriſt hath conſecrated into a myſtery, and the Holy Spirit hath ſan#7:- 
fied by th: word of Ged and prayer, and which is the ſeminary of the Church and 
that nurſery from whence the Kingdome of heaven is peopled. But if mar- 
riage be lawful, then he thar lives 1a thar ſtate as he ſhould, contracts no im- 
purities, but is capable of any holy miniſtery, and receptive of any Sacra- 
ment, and fit for any imployment, and capable of any office, and worthy of . 
any 
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any d&:gniry. Let them who have reaſon and experience to verifie their affir- 
mative ſpeak all the great things of: ſingle life that can be ſail of ir, and the 
may lay m:ch+ tor the advantages are many which are in a ſsngle life, ind in 
2 private ſtate, and an unactive condition, and a ſmall fortune, and retirement: 
but then al:hough every one of theſe hath ſome, yer a publick tate, and an 
aitrve life, 3nd 2 full fortune, and publuk offices, anda married life have alſo 
2dvantages of their own, and bleſſings and vertues appropriate ; and in all 
God may be equally ſerved, accorcing 25 the men are, and the advantages ne- 
olected or 1mp. oved Bur that which I ir:1i{t upon 1s,:har to be rich is no lin, and 
to be 2 pablick perſon $no cr.me, and tobe marred 's noimplirity: and there- 
fore to ſuſpeR a cilproportion between this ſtate. and Spiritual a&tors or o- 
ces, is a jealouſte whoſe parent :5 herelte, and pride and intereſt are its nur, 
Fornic2tion is uncleanne(s, and concubinate and voluntary peliuticns, and vn- 
natural luſts are uncleanne(s and makes us unworthy to approzch e:ther ro ths 
Altar or to the ralles, but marciage that fil's heaven makes no man unfit fo: 


Churches or holy offices. 


7, Upon this account I am zllo to rake away thole ſcruples which have been 
thrown 'n:o mens Conictences dy ſome indlicreet perions,concerning involyn- 
tary pollutions; concerning which we find many ablura ſtories of Friers,ard 
of p:etended temptations and lpites of the Devi] to iinder them from rece.- 
ving the Holy Sacramen:. by procuring ſuch accidents to them before the ſ4- 
lemnity : which perſuaſion w-s wholly upon ths account that the Sperit could be 
polluted by ſomething that s without , and that the accizents of the body 
could defile the Soul.and this and the like were the accidents that could doe ir, 
In which caſes it 1s wi: hour all peradyenture true, that if the Soul conſented 
not betore or after, neither Nature, nor Natures enemy are to be taken in:9 
the accourts «tf j iſt ciſpoſitions or indiſpolittons to Spiritual miniſteries; if we 
ſerve God with our whole mind, and with ail our heart, and doe what we can 
that iS good, and avoid all evil that we can avold, we can not be prejudic'd by 
what we cannot avoid, 


8, 4. &lrhough the Spirituality of the Goſpel excludes all ſhadows of cere- 
monies, and zl bodily 'rites trom being of the Subſtance of rei'gion; yer t!1.5 
Spiritual ty does not exclude the miniſtery and ſervice of the body: 
for the worſhip of the body may alſo be Spiritaal - to worſhip God with 

Nm 14,1, Our booties 15 7.29awmn 7.2 7p7% 2 reaſonable,and therefore a Spiritual worſhip. T hus 
when the eyes are |:tt up 1n prayer, when the bowels yerne with pity, when ths 
hands are ex:ende@'to fill the poor mans basket, the body lerves the Sptrir, and 
the Sp.rit ſerves God, and all 1s a Spiritual religion. Burt becauſe a #oaz!y r:{1- 
gi0n (Uch as was that of the Fews cannot be a Spiritual religion (uch as muſt bt , 
that of the Chrz/t1ans, and yet the ſervice of the body is allo a part of the mi- 
niſtery of the Spirit ; the Rule which can determine our Conſcience in the 
inſtances of this article is this : 


Whatſoever i an elicite or imperate act of vertuc whether ithe attedby the Soul or 
by the body is an att of Spiritual religion, 


For in vertues there is a body and a foul; and all tranſient ations, or ad ex- 
tra have ſomething of materiality in them which muſt be miniſtred ro by the 
body. For therefore our Bleſſed Lord hath commanded mortification of our 
bodics, that our bodies may become Spiritual ; and as afts of underſtanding 

are 


————— 
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are miniſtrea to by material Phantaſms,ſo are the molt ſpiritual acts of vertue, 
the love and the fear of God by ſad ſpectacles, and gracious accidents, by fcel- 
ing good and ſuffering evil ; and as the actions of diſcerning ſenſitive objeas 
are dire products of the Soul, but yet have for every one of the faculties a 
proper Organ in the body : So have the vertues of a Chriſtian they are acts 
and habits of a ſanftified Soul, but to ſome the hand does cooperate,to ſome 
the eyes,and to ſome all the body, that as the graces of the Soul are com- 
mencements and diſpoſitions toglory ; ſo theſe ſpiritual miniſterics of the bo- 
dy may nouriſh it and diſpolc the body to its pertedt ſpiiituality in the reſur- 
reion of the juſt, 

3. But then theſe miniſterics 'of the body, are then onely to be adjudged 2 
ſpiritual ſervice when the ſoul and the body make but one intire agent, juſt 
as when the Soul ſees by the eye, we ſay the eye ſees; becauſe that ſeeing is 
the ation or pafſon of the Soul, which uſes that Organ in her operation : ſo 
when the act of the body and Soul is but one and the ſame product of Religi- 
on, it is the Soul and the Spirit which 1s the principal agent, and trom thence 
the ation muſt be denominated to be Spiritual. But as when the eye is made 
to tiyinkle and look (priteftully,or amorouſly, or is propos'd as a pecce of beau- 
ty and does ſomething of its own, bur no Natural and proper miniſtery of the 
Soul, it is the inſtrument of vice or vanity and not of the Soul: (ſoit isin the 
ſervices of the body. if the body of our ſervices be not che product of the 
Soul, and the imperate act of ſorhe vertue, or the proper ſpecitick a& of ſome 
erace,it can never be a part of the Religion. S. Paul hath given us pertect mca- 
{ures in this inquiry, 79 give our body to be burned,to give all our goods to the poor, 
to have all faith, are but the bodies and ourfides or material parts of our Reli- 
gion, andatre good for nothing : but when all theſe proceed from charity,that 
is, from a willing, a loving Spirit, trom a heart that is right to God, rhar is 
deſirous to pleale him, then fa.th juſtifies, and giving gifts to the poor is true 
almes, and giving our bodies to the fire is a holy Mattyrdome: and in this 
ſenſe, dreffing bodies to their burial is an a&t of a Spiritual grace, to adorn pla- 
ccs of prayer, to build them and fit them for the ſervice of God, is an a&t 
of Spiritual Religion, to miniſter to the poor, to dreſs children, to make them 
clean, to teach them their Catechiſmes, though bodily miniſtertes,are yeracti- 
ons of the Spiricual Religion of a Chriſtian. But from this, thoſe things one- 
ly are excluded,which eitherare not the dire& productions of a ſanGified ſoul, 
or proper and prudent miniſteries to ſome vertue. 
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: 5- The Spirituality of the laws of Jeſus Chriſt have yet one effeR more: 
Inall contraſts orinterfering of laws, or Senſes of the laws, the ſpiritual Senſe 
is to be preferr'd, the ſpiritual action is ro bechoſen. By which it isnot meant 
that ever there can be adiſpute between the act of the mind'and an a& of the 
body ; becauſe as no man, and no thing can hinder the ſoul from willing or 
underſtanding, from loving or hating, trom fearing or (lighting, from valuing 
or neglecting its proper obje : So the aR of the body which is to miniſter tv 
the Soul cannot ſtand in contradiction to that to which in the very nature of 
the thing itis ſubordinate : Bur the meaning is, when laws are to be expoun- 
ded, that ſenſeis to be choſen which more relates to an a& of Grace, then 
that which is nothing bur an external miniſtery : Thus, if the queſtion be be- 
tween the beautifying of a Chappel, or the reſcuing of the poor from famine, 
alchoughthar might be an act of ſpiritual Religion,when Religion requires thr 
ſpecificarion of an aCt; yer becaus zhat hath leſs of the ſpirit int then the other, 
and is nor requir'd 1n the preſence of the other : thi is to be adjudged the 
N n mere 
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more ſpiritual ; becauſe it is the more holy. It the queſtion be between 
kecping of a Holy day, or doing charitable releefs to neceflicous people, 
Chr\(t in the inſtance of the Sabbath hath taught us to preferre Charty he- 
Gre external miniſteriesz obedience before Sacrifice, mercy betyure O\>la- 
tions; and did not onely make way for the taking off all mcre bodily 
rites, but alſo for the expounding his own laws to the more ſpiritual lenſe,that 
is, to the complyance with the moſt excellent and uſeful grace, So alſo for 
the expohtion of laws exprels'd by material fignifications: as cutting off the 
hand, plucking out the right eye, eating the fleſh of Chriſt, crinking his bloud, 
the flcth, that 1s, carnal commentaries profit nothing : but theſe words are 
Spirit and Lite: that is, they are neither to be underſtood nor pradtis'd in 
the material but Spiritual Senſe. 


IO. But as to the general conduRt of the Conſcience in all theſe inqui- 
ries, the Rule is this: Al! aits of wertue are to be preferred before the in- 
ſtrumegts of it : and that which exerciſes it , before that which ſrempies it >; 
and the inward atits before the eutward. Thus when faſting is appointed in 
order to prayer, and yet both cannot be together, { for that by taſting we 
are diſabled to pray) there it is, that prayer muſt be preterred and faſting 
ler alone. It corporal auſterities be undertaken for mortification of a re- 
bellious body ; if they hinder the body in the dire miniſteries to the Soul 
in other caſes, and become uncharitable, charity is to take place, and the 
auſtericies may be ſupplyed by ſomething elſe. Now this Rule hath in ic 
no exception nor variety but this : that it is to be underſtood in inſtances 
of corporal and ſpiritual as that are of a diſparate Nature , and bur onel 
accidentally ſubordinate, as faſting to prayer, keeping Holy-daies for the 

| ſpecial miniſterics of Religion, lyings upon the ground to chaſtity, and the 
like : but in the ations external which are proper excrciſes of a yertue, the 
external whichis directly, naturally or by inſtitution ſubordinate to the in- 
rernal muſt never be omitted upon pretence of preferring the internal ; be- 
cauſe they never can contradict one another, as it never can be Ciſputed whe- 
ther the Soul or the eye ſhall ſee ; for the Soul ſees by the eye and cannot 
{ee without it; and it may ſo happen in the external as of Vertue miniſtring 
to the internal ; as in ſome caſes a man 1s not charitable, unleſs he extends 
his hand to the poor, orlifts him out of a ditch, or guide him in the way. 
Jsmes 2.15, This inſtance and ſenſe of the Rule we learn from S. Fawes : If a Bro- 
ther or a Siſter be naked and deſtitute of daily food, and one of you ſay unto 
them, Be ye warmed and filled, notwithſtanding ye erve them wot thoſe thines 
which are needful to the body, hat doth it profit ? Thartis, it is in vain to pretend 
internal charity without the external: in many caſes it cannot be without it,and 
when It can, 1t 15 becauſe there is no obje& tor the aR, or no poſſtbility to doe 
ir, and then the internal is to be done not by way of preference to the exter- 


nal, but in deſtitution of it and ſupply. But this will be yet further explicated 
in the following Rule. 
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The imperate acts or outward expreſstons of the 
Vertue of one Commandement, mult not con- 


tradict the elicite acts of another. 


Y imperate acts 1 mean ſuch which are commanded to be done by the inte- 
42 reſt of any vertue whatſoever, not proper to the vertues but ſuch as may 
miniſter toit, or ſignifie it: Thus todeny the impure lollicitations of an un- 
chaſt perſon is a proper, 4 elicite a of the vertue of chaſtity; but to lie 
upon the ground, to wearan hairen ſhirt, to uſe diſciplines, to roll our naked 
body upon thornes, to ſlecp in ſnowes are mperate atzs, that is, ſuch which rhe 
vertue may chuſeand exerciſe for its own advantage and intereſt ; bur ſuch 
which are not neceſlary toany man in particular, nor to maſt men in the Ge- 
neral ; uſeful indeed in ſome caſes but not neceflary in any. To cat anddrink 
ſparingly and ſo as may miniſter to health and Religion 1s directly, that is, 2 
proper and clicite act of temperance : but it a man ſpares to eat that he may 
have wherewithall to pay his debts, it is an imperate act of Juſtice, it to make 
himſelf healihful and ſtrong to warre,it is an aRt of fortirude : the terms being 
ſo explicated, the meaſures of the Rule are theſe following parciculars, 


T he elicute acts of ſeveral wvertuts can never be contrary to each other - as an 
act of Religion is never againſt an a& of charity : chaſtity is never againſt ju- 
ſtice, temperance is never againſt piety. The effc& of which propolition is 
this, that one ought not to be pretended againſt another, and no piety to Pa- 
rents Can engage us to be drunk for their ſakes, no pretence of Religion can 
make it lawful ro negle& the care of our children, and to this purpoſe was that 
excellent precept of the Son of Sirach, Let not the reverence of any man cauſe 
thee to ſin; itis no good manners to comply with our Superiours againſt our 
Supreme, andrhere is a time and a place for every: vertue : but no time nor 
place, no cauſe or opportunity of doing againſt any, * Ir may ſo happen 
thar the external actions of ſeveral vertues cannot conſiſt, as ſometimes I can- 
not pay the Gabel ro the Princez and the offering to the Prieſt; I cannot 
feed my child and the poor that begs ; I cannot at ſome times tell truth and 
yer prelerye the life of my Brother. Now when the two external clicite acts of 
vertue are inconſiſtent, the one muſt of necefſhy give place : the Rules of which 
are to be given more properly in another place*: but that which for the preſent + Lib, z, 
I am to (ay,is this, that although the outward a cannot at all times be exerct- 
ſed and ſo mult in certain caſes be omitted, yet inno caſe can it be layful for 
the intereſt of one yertue to doe againſt another, 


2» 


» 2. The zmperate acts of one vertue may contradict the imperate or inſlrumen- 


tal and miniſtring atts of another : as faſting when it is commanded by Religi- 
on may beagainſt the advice of our Phyſician, whom to obſerve it is ſometimes 
a preceprt of prudence,ſometimes of charity. Religion commands us ſome- 
times to feaſt, and ar the ſame time our charity bids us ſayc our expence, 
that rhe poor may befed the more plentifully. The reaſon of this is 
becauſe all che imperare acts of vertue are external and muſt depend up- 


on lomething from without : which becauſe ir can unayoidably be hindred, it 
N n muſk 
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{hich is then to be preferred, muſt alſo be preterred : The reaſon is plain: 
The acceſlory muſt tollow the nature of the principal: and therefore if we 
muſt now preferre the vertue, we muſt allo preferre the inſtrument. The caſe 
's this ; Don Antenio Licente of Portugal according to the Portugueſe and 
Spaniſh vanity, loy'd to ſee his wife painted; and one evening commanded 
her to appear with him ſo diſguis'd at a Maſque: ſhe having notice that a 
young Gentleman who was paſtionately in love with her would be there, and 
knowing that it would enflame his pafhon if ſhe were ſo adorn'd, inqu.res 
of her Conteſſor by what means the ſhould reſtrainth: folly of that,/namoraro, 
and receives this amongſt other advices, that at no hand ſhe ſhould appear be« 
fore him withany Artificial handſomeneſs : If the obeyes her Husbancs hu- 
mor at that meeting, ſhe does hurt toa Soul, and gives tuell ro an impure 
f2me which already isto0 big : It ſhe does not obey him in that inſtance, her 
Husband will loſe the pleaſure of his fancy. Bur becauſe ſhe finds there 18 no 
other evil will be conſequent to her omiſſion, bat that her Husband ſhall wan: 
2 little Phanraſtick pleature ; and the conſequent of her obeying him would be 
(tor ought the knew) that God might loſe a Soul : ſhe choſe to doe an a& mi- 
niſtring to Spiritual charity and the chaſtity of her Brother, rather then an act 
that could be inſtrumental to noching but the atery pleaſure of her Husband : 


though otherwiſe ſhe had been bound to fignifie her obedience to him by any 
thing that had been lawful. 


4. But in this there 1s ſome variety, and ought to be ſome caution: For al- 
though the principal vertne is to be preferred not onely in it ſelf or in its pro- 
per and elicite as, but alſo in its imperate and inſtrumental z yer rhis 1s to 
be uncerſtood to be true, when the inſtruments are in equal order to their re- 
ſpective vertues, or when there isno conſiderable difference. For if the action 
in queſtion miniſtring to the leſs principal vertue doe very much promote it, 
and the other which is inſtrumental to the more principal doe it bur an 
inconliderable advantage; the miniſtery of the leſs principal is in that 
caſe to be preferr'd ; the reaſon is, becauſe by this omiſſion of an inconſt- 
cerable inſtrument the preſent duty is not hindreds but the fervice of 
God is advantaged in the other, becauſe it is able to effe& ſomething that 

is conſiderable toward the ſervice of God, which the other is not, The 
caſe is this; I knew a brave man who by a conſpiracy of evil perſons was 
condemn'd to die: He having of 2long time us'd to faſt till the morning 
office was completed, becauſc he found faſting to be practis'd by Antiquity, 
and by Holy perſons in their more ſolemn offices, and thinking it might or did 

. him ſome advantage in order to the bettering of his prayer; did think to 
_ Coe ſo inthe morning before his Execution. But then on the other fide he 
conſidered thar if he faſted he ſhould ſuffer a great diminution of Spirits, and 
poſſibly might be ſuſpeed of pulillanimity if he did ſuffer a natural iporhymy, 
and therefore could not tell what he ſhould doe. He was ſure that to acquit 
himſelf before God in his duty was much to be preferr'd before the other of 
app-aring brave and hardy before men, and therefore that his private prayers 
were more to be regarded then his publick confidence z and therefore was chu- 
ing to faſt : but then he refleted on the aRions inſtrumental again, and 
con{idered that his abſtinence from a little meat would bring but a very little 
and 1nconfiderable advantage to his prayers, but his cating would very much 
ſtrengthen 
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ftrengthen his heart and doe him a very conſiderable advantage that way, he 
choſe this, becauſe the other could eafily be ſupplycd by the intenſenels of his 
Spirit, his zeal, and his preſent neceffity, bur tli;s covId nor but by Natural 
ſupplies and ſupportarions of the ſtrengths of tie body. 
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5 1 But in the like caſes, prudence and the conduct of a good guide is the beſt 
ſecurity to him that inquires with an honeſt heart and pure intention 3 and then 
the determination is beſt, and the Conſcience is fate it when both can be recon- 
ciled : but when they cannor, the former meaſures are to be obſerved, 


6. 3. Thoſe actions which can onely Ggnifie or ſerve the intereſt of ver- 
cue by way of collateral advantage and indirect miniſtery mult ever give 
place when they hinder the proper acts of any vertue whatſoever, Faſting 
muſt never be uſed when ro faſt is againſt charity : becaule charity is direly 
commanded, bur faſt ng is relative ro ſomething elle , and is not commanded 
tor ic ſelf. Now in thoſe things which are of a diſparate Nature, a principal 
15 ever to be preferred before an inſ{rument, andan ad of duty betore an act of 
prudence, and neceſiity betore convenience. 


| 4. But in things ſubordinate, that is, when the outward a 1s an elictte 
act of verrue, and truely ſubordinate to the intcrna], there can be no contradi- 
ction of oneto the other ; bur the outward a and rhe inward muſt be both 
performed ; thart is, neither of them muſt be pretended in objection tothe 
orher ; tor they cannor hinder cach other ; but the outward can be hindered 
onely by ſomething trom without, but the inward by nothing. So that in 
order to Conſcience, the Rule is this's He that does an inward and elicite ac} 
of wertue, will certainly if it be in his power, doe the outward «licite alt : thar is, 
the hand will moveat the command of the Will, and the foot will goe if 
it be commanded, and if the Soul be charitable the hand will be apt to mi- 
niſter. For it 1s not well within, unleſs it be well without ; that is, unleſs 
the vertue expreſs it ſelf in outward ation where it can, And on the other 
fide; an outward clicite att of vertue can never goe alone, unle(s it be the pro- 
duct of a good heart and of an inward clicitc a&t,it is the imperate a of pride, 
or ambition, or a vitious fear, or covetouſneſs, or ſomething criminal, but nei- 


ther the 1mperate nor theelicite a of any vertue whatſoever, 


8, 5. Though the words of Art here uſed be not common, yet the praQtice 
of theſe Rules in the Queſtions of Conſcience will not be difficult if we 
{hall bur with ſome cil;gence obſerve bur the difference of external ations, 
and be able ro diſcerne what outward a&tions are the elicite or proper, and 
which are-the imperate and inſtrumental as of vertue ; becauſe theſe being 
ro give place to other aGts by the events and conſtitution of their own nature, 
and the orher never bur when they are hindred from withour, our duty will be 
ealy when we once underſtand of what nature the outward aRion is. The 
Rule therefore for the ciretion of our Conſcience in this affair is this ; * Thoſe 
actions which either are commanded by name and in particular, or by direit and 
proper conſequence from the General, they are the elicite and proper attions of a ver- 
twe, Thus togiveaimes is a proper and <l:cire a6t of charity :- to condemne 
the Criminal is a proper aCt of juſtice: To (peak well of all men behind their 
backs,fofrre as we can with truth, is an elicite a& of equiry. But whatever 
15 of thar nature that it can be done innocently and yer not be anaR of vertue 
properly, that onelv is infirumental to a yerrue, and is an imperate aRion, Thus 
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= nicer ich mento 2 teaſt may be cone PRGERUY an4 without t Scruple, c bu t 


ice rich men TO2 i Fe quer may m: -n.ſter ro 6 en2ſhips or peace, or hy T2 
-3:31n releef ro 2 poor oppreſi {> Brother, and then 1t may be a 000d 1 inſt: 
of at VErtue tO 1% Eich by acct dent or the perſonal intention of 
—:n {not the Natural order or intention of the ching) It does mini: 
- p y the er:0us obſervation of this difference of nee we may be g paded 
1 many caſes of Conſc.ence anc in the interpretation of ſome of rhe [ws 


- y y , 
% * . -_y 
— JEL Rcloion. 
CT 


Vhen any thing 1s forbidden by the Lawes of 
Chrilt, all thoſe things allo by which we come 


to that Sin are underſtood to be forbidden by the 
jame Law. 


N tiis there is one great ! ference between Politiyve and Negative lars, 


When any thing 1s commaided or enjNined, to take or uſe any inſtrument: 
tO :t 15 let ro Our CROIC CC, 202 15 m2! rol prudence: and not Guty: As when 
- weare comminced to mortifie the . ts of the body : weare not commanded 


to lie upon the around, c Orto maſticate Rbarb? or togoe baretoor, cr to 

put on S. Fraxc:s k.15 gircle upon the e ba 'c body : as we find theſe actior 5 ap; ly 

inſtrumental :othe Cury, 21d fitted to the perſon, ſo we may uſe them : bur it 

the tear of Hc!l, orthe hopes of Heaven can mortify us ſufficiently to all the 

Purpoies of tne $p4 ri ty :1t he who's married be not tempted, or he who is 
Gb: by Nature abſt nent, Or by d c:icals and imperfeRtion, theſe in- 

ſtrumen:s a: :c Ol ect ce, a5 9! rooms poles, For here nothing is TCO 
ut the C 


& | 
ONEaSTO wo 


crime ! 'S NO! One!) 
LNGtieacs to 1! \! 
all rheſe thine 5 arc 
every thing tha l 
Cen. Oct, e C2 
our Bleflec $21 


«flee bs Neegzt: Ve 'p: ECEPtS the pars 1s otherwiſe : 27> the 
| ENS neg t: om, zOUt every nftrumenr of Ir, every path 


lene: nzture with the "Ih and therefore although 
may De good 15 not commanded, yer every evilis forbid- 
poll a pot of O! nement : But this we are plainly rangi by 
« Sermonin the Mount ; where he expounded the precep's 
ofthe - ncients,not only to ltgnifie the outward act,but the inward deſire: and 
n this our B! flex Maſters law is much more perfect then the Digeſt of Meſes; 
tor al:hough there alſo God forbad Concupilcerce ; yer it was onely inſtanc'd 
in the matter of Covercuſneſs ; and was no: extended to the other inſtances 


of duty; but in Chriſts law, New concupiſces is the apex jurs,it is the Conlerva- 
tory and the laſt duty of every _ommandement 


Nam | ſcelus intra ſe tantum qui c091tat ullum 
F acti trimen habet, 


He that en nks a luſttul thought hath broken 2 Commandement ; and if 


The Fe be full of Adultery, or the mouth bz 1mpure, or the hand be 


unclean, The nhole man is polluted before God, and ſtands guilty of the 
bicach of the main law, E xercetur, ataue apertiur opere neguiitd, n9n incipit. 
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The deed tells the heart, and opens the ſhop of crimes, bur they begin in the 
hearr, and end in the outward work. 


R But in this there is no difficulty : for God being Lord of all our faculties, 

* and the ſearcher ot hearts, and the judge of our thoughts, he muſt be ſerved 
by all, and he ſearches that he way judge all, and judges that he may punith or 
reward all. But the Rule is onely thus ro be limited : that in thoſe finnes 
whoſe being criminal is wholly relative to perfons with whom we converſe ; 
every thought is not a ſin unleſs that thought alſo be relative. As he fins not 

| that thinks a lie, if he reſolves not to abuſe any body wit! it, and a man may 
love to pleaſe himſelt with falle news, and put on a fantaſtick confidence and 
perſuaſion of the truth of whar he would fain have tobe true; though to his * 
rca({0n it (ſeem improbable. In this there is ſonie tolly, but no malice : but to 
lie isa relitive a&tion ; and 1f he havebut a thonght or purpoſe to abuſe the 
credulity of any one, then that thought or purpoſe is alie; thar is, it is 
of the ſame nacure with a lie, and therefore of the ſame condemnation. The 

« caſc is the ſamein all things which are forbidden onely becaule they are uncha- 
ritable or unjuſt to my Brother, but are permitted when they are otherwiſe, 


» 2, Buttheintention of the Rule is more: Forit means that all the ad- 

drelles and preparations to Criminal and forbidden ations are allo forbidden. 
Thus becauic Chriſt gave a law againſt fornication he hach alſo forbidden us 
to tempt any one to it by words,or by wanton geſtures,or laſcivious dreſſings, 
and ſhe tornicates that paints her face with idle putpoles. 


3. It is alſo meant concerning temptations to a forbidden inſtance; for 
they alſoare forbidden in the prohibition of the crime : which is ro be un- 
derſtood with theſe Cautions : 


.. 1, If the temptation be ina Natural and dire order to the Sin, it is for- 
bidden,where the fin is. Thus becauſe luſts of the fleſh are prohibited, it is 
allo our cuty, that we doe nor make proviſion for the fleſh to fulfill the luſts 
of it. Eating high, anddrinking deep are ations of uncleannels, as well as 
of intemperance: and in the ſame proportion alſo is every thing that mini- 
ſters directly to the luſts of the lower belly though in a leſs degree ; as ly- 
ing ſofc, ſtudying the palate, arts of pleaſure and provocatioa, inticing ge- 
ſtures: with this Caution; 


3 


6. 2, If theeflc be obſerved in theſe leis and lower inſtances then they 
are directly criminal: for whatſoever did bring a fin and is ſtill entertain'd 
knowingly and chooſingly, is (at leaſt by interpretation) choſen for the fins 
fake : bur at firſt and before the obſervation ir may enter upon another ac- 
count 5 which if it be criminal, to that theſe inſtances are :o be reckoned, and 


not to that fin to which they miniſter unknowingly. wp 


3- Every temptation is then certainly to be reckoned as a fin when it is 
procured by our own act ; whether the remptation miniſters to the fin direQtly 
or accicentally : for if we choſe it,it can have no excuſe: tute quod intriſti tibi co- 
meaendum eſt : and unle(s the man be ſurpriſed, his choling of an inſtrument 
to (1n withal, is not for the ſake of the inſtrument, bur for its relation : 
and this 1s true,although the uſual «fte& does nor follow the inſtrument, For 


there is ſometimes a fantaſtick pleaſure in the remembrances of fin, in the 
approaches 


_ 
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2pproaches of it, in Oup 26Creficsto it: * andthere are ſome men who dare 
gel & the foul crime, who yer love to look upon its fair face; and they 

r fin as tbraham Cc /ſmrael withan unwilling willingneſs(God knows) 
ant tcreforegive is bread 2nd water aproad though no entertaininent at home 
:nd they look after it, and ate plcaled with the ſtories of ir, and love to ſee 


the place of its acting, 


1 
"A CY! 
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Hc locus, hac eadems ſub qua requieſcimus arboy 
Scat quibus ingemut curgs, quibus ignibus arſi. 


And they roll it in their m:nds: now they that goe bur thus fzrreand love 
ro tempt themſelves by walking upon the brink of the river , and delighr 
themſelves :n viewing the inſtrument of their lin, though they uſe it no tur- 
ther, they havegiven demonſtration of their love of {in when they make ſo 
much of its Proxy. | 


* But there are others who have great experience of the yanity 
of all fin and the emptineſs and di(latisfaction that 1s in its fruition , and 
know as ſoon 2s ever they have enjoye1 tr, it 1s gone, and thar there 1s more 
pleaſu:e in the ex pecration then 1; the poſlefion ; and therefore tncy had ra- 
ther goe roward's it then arrive thither; and love the tempration better then 
the fin: Theſe men fin with an excellent Philoſophy and wi:tineſs of 
ſinning; They love to woe alwayes and nor to cnjoy , eyer to' be hungry 
and fitting down to dinner, but are afraid to have their deſires filled, bur 
if we conlicer what the ſecret of it is, and that there 1s in theſe men an im- 
merſe love to fin, and a perfe&t adheſion to the pleaſure of it, and that 
they retuſe to enter l:[t thy ſhould quickly paſs thorough, and they are un- 
willing to taſt it, I:ſt they ſhould eat no more, and would not enjoy , 
becau'e they w:ll not be weary of it; and will deny. any thing to cthemlelves 
even tha: which they moſt 'ove, leſt for a while they ſhould loath their belo- 
ved fin; we ſhall ice reaſon enough to aftiime theſe men to be the great- 
eſt breakers of the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt; though they onely tempt thein- 
ſelves, and handle the inſtruments of fin, and although theſe inſtruments 
ſerve nothing but the temptation, and the temptation does not ſerve the fin, 
whether in its own nature it is deſign d. 

9. 4. If the temptation be involuntary, then it is not imputed : and 
yet this is to be underſtood with this proviſion ; that it be neither choſen di- 
realy , nor by interpretation ; thar 1s, that It be not entred into by care- 
leſſneſs, or confidence, or choice, If it be by choice, then it is dire&ly 
againſt that law of Chriſt which forbids thar fin whither the tempration 
leads; bur if ir enter by careleſineſle or confidence, it belongs not to this 
Rule; for although every ſuch temptation is againſt the laws of Chriſt, yer 
they are not under the ſame law by which the effeR is prohibited, but unlazyful 
becauſe they are againſt Chriſtian prudence and Chriſtian charity. 
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The ſuppoſitive propoſitions with the ſupervening 
advices of our Bleſſed Saytour are alwaies equi- 


valent to matter of duty, and are by interpretati- 


ona Commandement. 


HIS Rule is intended as an explication of the precepts of prayer, alms, 


and faſting : all which our Bleſſed Saviour in his Sermon upon the Mount 


expreſed by way of ſuppoſition , which way of expreſſion although it be 
nor a politive and legal expreſſion of a Commandement, yetit either ſuppo- 
ſes a preceding law, or a confirm'd pradtice,or at leaſt thatthoſe towhom ſuch 
words are directed are willing and loving and obedient people, underſtanding 
the intimations and ſecret ſignifications of the D.vinc pleaſure. When ye 
give almes, doe not blow a Trumpet, ſaid our Blefled Saviour. When ye pray 
ſtand notin the corners of the ſtreets, when you faſt doe not dishgure your 
faces. Now concerning prayer and alms there is no difficulty, becauſe our 
Bleſſed Lord and his Apoſtles have often repeated the will of God in expreſs 
Commandements concerning them, but becauſe of faſting he hath ſaid much 
leſs, and nothing at all but theſe ſuppoſitive words, and a prophecy that his 
Diſciples ſhould taſt in the daies of the Bridegrooms abſence, and a declara- 


tion of the bleſſed effects of faſting ; this hath a proper inquiry and a ſpecial | 


difficulty, whether or no theſe words have the force of 2 Commandement. 


2 Concerning which we may take an eſtimate, by thoſe other exprefhi- 
ons of our Lawgiver concerning almes ; which we without further ſcrutiny 
know to be Commandements,becauſe in other places they are politively ex- 
preſſed : and therefore if we can find it ſo concerning faſting, this inquiry 
will beat an end. Now concerning this I will not onely obſerve that the 
three great heads and Repreſentatives of the law, the Prophets, and the Go- 
ſpel, Chi.{t, Moſes and Z{za5,who were concentred and inwrapped in one glo- 
ry upon mount Tabor were an equal example of faſting, which in their own 
perſons by a Miracle was con{igned to bean example and an exhortation to 
faſting to all ages of Religion, and each of them faſting fourty dayes upon 
great occaſions told ro them who havecars to hear, what their duty is in all 
the great accidents of their life : but that which is very material to the preſent 
inquiry is, that this ſuppoſition of our Blefled Lord, [When ye faſt] was 
ſpoken to a people who made it a great part of their Religion to faſt, who 
plac'd ſome portions of holineſsin ir, who had received the influence of their 
greateſt, their beſt, their moſt imitable examples for religious faſting; and 
» the impreſſion of many Commandements nor onely relative to themſelves as 
bound by ſuch a law, but as being under the conduR of Religion in general, 
Such was the precept of the Prophet ?oel,T has ſaith the Lord turnye even to me, 
with all your heart, with faſting and with weeping and with mourning. Now what- 
ever the Prophets ſaid thar related to Religion abſtratedly, or morality, all 


that is Evangclical (as I proved formerly in this Book :)* Beſides there was an Cap. x, Put. «. 


univerſal folemn praQtice of this exerciſe, under Foſhua at Ai,under the Judges 
at Gibeah,under Samwel at Mizpah, under David at Hebrow, faſts frequently 
proclamed,frequently inſtituted;at the preaching of Jeremy and Daniel,of Joel 
and 


Joel 2, 12, 
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= /:chey; beforethe captivity,under i:,2nd after it; in the dayes of ſorrow 
and in the dayes of danger, in their religion ſolemn and unſolemn,after they 
35 tinned and when they were puniihee, a! Feruſalem among the Jews and 
1: N:ivh amonelt the Genr:lcs : Now becauſe it 15 cercain thar all this could 
no: be confin J to the ſp*cial Relig on of the Jews, but was an exprefſion and 
2p: (igmncation and inſt; ument of a Natural religion our B. Saviour needed 
rot reneiy this and efforme 1: over again into the lame ſhape, but had reaſonto 
{:ppoſe :he world x ould proceed in an inſtance hoſe nature could not receive 


2 ntzy reaſon and conlequen; change in the whole. 


\4 


This heap of conſiderations relates to that ſtate of things in which out 
Blefled Saviour found this Religious exerciſe at his comming. Now if we 
coniider what our Bleſſed Savior did to it in the Goſpel, we ſhall perceive he 
:2tented to leave ir no leis then he found it; for firſt, he Itk'd it andapprov'd ir, 
te ailowedatime toit, aportion of that by which God will be ſeryd; and 
he that gaye us time oncly tolcrye him and in that to ſerve our ſelves, would 
r.0: allow any time to thit by which he was no way (ſerved. ' 2. We cannot 
ecli why Chriſt thould p.eſuppole thatathng was to be done, which God 
C1d not require 10 be Cone: {uch things Chriſt uled ro reprove, not to re- 
commend, to deſtroy not to adorne by the ſuperfera:ton of a new Com- 

3+ mandemen!., 2, Thele words be (p*:5ks to his Diſciples inthe promulgati- 

| on of his own doctrine, in his ſermon upon the Mount, which is the grear in- 

ſt:rurion and Sanct.on of the Evang<-lical dotrine, and therefore lefr it 

tecommend-d and bound up2n them by anew ligature, even by an adopti- 

4+ on into ihe Eveil.ſt ng Covenant. 4, Herep:elents it equally with thoſe 

other of proyer and «lines, whichin th $ exceilenr diveſt of laws he no other- 

wiſe recommends. but 2; 117 peling men ſufficiently ingaged to the practice 

of thele durir's; when ye p.v enter into your chamber, and when ye pray 

<5 fay Our Father, ana whey, ye faſt. be f1ncere and humble, To He that pIC- 

ſuppoles does allo eſtab'!th; becaule then one part of the duty is a poſtulare 

and a ground for the ſupciſtructure of another z and is ſufficiently declar'd 

by its parallels inthe uſual Rtyle of Scripture. My Son when thow ſerveſt the 

1.2 *-3*. Lord prepare thy ſoul for temptation, YO che Sonne of Syrach : and again, hen 

thou heaveſt forgive - and again, when thou art affiifed call upon him, which 

tormes of «xpreſſion (uppole a perte& perſuaſion and accepted practice of the 

cuty; and is more then a cond:tional Hyporhetick : Sz jejunats hath in it 

more contingency, but Cm }jejuaats is an expreſſion of confidence and is gone 

beyonda Joubr. 6. That exerciſe which Chriſt orders and diſpoſes, which 

he reformes and pu-ges from all evils ſuperinduc'd appendage ts certainly 

creſs'd for the Temple.and for the ſervice of God ; now this of faſting 

Chriſt reforms from i:s being abus'd as he did prayer and almes; and therefore 

ctr icin the firſt intention of God and of a Natural Religion to be a ſervice of 

God, like that of bowing the head,or going to worthip in the houſes of prayer. 

7. 7. Tothisduty hepromiſesa reward : Our heavenly Father that ſceth thy 

taſting in ſecret ſhall reward thee openly : that is, its being private ſhall 

not hinder it from being rewarded ; for God ſees it, and likes ir, and loves 
if, and will reward it. 


LY 
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4- Now for confirmation of all this, and that this was to this purpoſe ſo 
uncerſtood by the D:(ciples and followers of our Lord : S. Paul was in faſt- 

"3-27 7ngs often; andthis was a charaReriſtick norte of the Miniſters of the Goſpel : 
| In all things approving our ſelves a5 the Miniſters of God in much patience. ...m 
watchings 
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watchings, in faſtings - and when Paul and Barnabas were ordained Apoſtles 
of the Uncircumcation, they faſted and prayed and laid cheir hands on them and 

ſo ſent them away z andeſteemed this duty ſo ſacred, that S, Paul permitted as r;.; . 
married perſons 40>«Qqv to appoint vacant times from their endearments chat 
they may give themſclves to faſting and prayer: andthe P:1mitive Chriſtians ; 
were Generally ſuch Aſcericks 1n this inſtance of taſting, that the Ecclefiaſti- 
cal ſtory is full of ſtrange Narratives of their prodig:ous faſtings, 


or, 7 5. 


£ Laſtly, faſting is an a of many vertues : it is an elicice and properadt of 
temperance, and of repentance, aud of humiliation, and of mortification of the 
fleſh with its afteRions and luſts ; 1t is an imperate and inſtrumental a& miai- 
ſtring to prayer, and is called a ſervice of God : So the good old Propherteſs + 
{erved God night and day in faſting and prayer : and that which ſerves God, Luke x, 
and miniſters ſo much to religion, and exerciſes ſo many graces, and was pra- 
is'd by the faithful in both Teſtaments,and was part of the Religion of both 
Jews and Gentiles, and was the great ſolemnity and publication of repentance, 
and part of a Natural religion, and an indearment of the Divine mercy and 
pitty ; that which was alwates accounted an inſtrument of impetration or a 
prevailing prayer; which Chriſt recommended and preſuppoſed, and adorned 
with a cautionary precept and taught the manner of its obſervation, and to 
which he made promiſes, and told the world that his Heavenly Father will re- 
ward it ; certainly this can be no leſs then a duty of the Evangelical or Chri- 
ſtian Religion, 

6. Bur yer although it be x duty, yet 1t is of a Nature and obligation diffe- 
rent from other inſtances. When it relates to Repentance, it is juſt a duty, as 
redeeming captives is commanded under the precept of mercy : that is, it is 
the ſpecification or poſitive exerciſe and act of anaffirmative duty : it is a duty 
init ſclf, thatis, an at whereby God can be lerved ; bur it becomes obligato- 
ry tothe man by other meaſures, by accidental neceſſities and perſonal capaci- 
ties, in time and place, by publick authority and private reſolution. Not that 
2 man cannot be ſaid to be a true penitent unlets he be a faſter : but that faſt- 
ing is a proper, apt, natural, uſual, approved exprefſion, and an exerciſe of re- 
pentance : it is more fitted to the capacities of men, and uſages of Religion 
then any other outward aR, it hath ſome Natural and many collateral advan- 
rages more then other ſignifications of it; and it is like bowing the head or 
knee in prayer,and is to repentance the ſame outwardly as ſorrow is inwardly, 
and it is properly the penance or repentance of the body, which becauſe it 
bath ſinned muſt alſo be aMicted, according tothat of S. Fames, Be afflicted, 
and mourn and weep, let your laughter be turned to mourning, and your joy to hea- 
vines : Humble your ſelves in the ſight of the Lord : that is, repent ye of your 
4ins: for all theſe expreſſions fignifie but this one duty, and this great exer- 
Ciſe and ſignification of it is ſo much a duty in the General, that it cannot be 
omitted without good reaſon, nor then neither unleſs it be ſupplied by ſome- 
thing elſe, in its juſt time and circumſtances. 


& In order to other ends faſting is to be choſen and preferred before inſtru. 
ments leſs apr, leſs uſetul, leſs rel;gious, that is indeed, before the imperate and 
miniſtring as of any kind wharſoever; for it is the beſt in many reſpects and 
way: ſuch unleſs ir be altered by the inconveniences or healthleſneſs of rhe 
perſon, 
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RUL n 9. 


The inſtitution of a Rite or Sacrament by our Ble(. 
{ed Saviour 18a direct law, and paſſes a proper 
obligation 1n 1ts whole integrity. 


HIS Rulecan relate but to one inſtance that of the Holy Sacrament 
> of Chriſts body and bloud ; for alchough Chriſt did inſtitute two Sz- 
craments, yet that of Baptiſme was uncer the form of an expreſs Comman- 
dement, and therefore-for its obſervation needs not the auxiliaries of this 
Rule, But inthe other Sacrament the inſtitution was by aRions,and intimari- 
ons of duty, and relative precepts, and ſuppolitions of ation; as quotzes 
fecerits, and the like. Now whether this coz amount to a Commande- 
ment or no, is the inquiry ; and though the queſt;on abour the half Com- 
munion be otherwiſe ceterminable, yet by no inſtrument ſo certain and 
immed:are as this. 


' Inorder therefore to the Rule of Conſcience in this inſtance I conſider.that 

an i: ſtitution of a thing, or ſtate of life by God,and by his Chriſt is to be diſt n- 
ou:thed trom the manner of that thing ſo inſtitu. ed. Whena thing is inſti- 
rured by God it does not equal an univerſ2] Commandement ; but obtains 
the force of a precept according to the Subject matter and to its appendant 
relations. Itus when God inſtituted marriage, he did not by that inſtitution 
oblige every ling'e perſon to marry : for ſome were Eunuchs from their Mo- 
thers wombs. and ſome were made Eunuchs by men, and ſome make them- 
ſelves E :nuct's for religious and ſevereends, or advantages of retirement and 
an untroublec lite. - But by this inſtitution (ſay the DoRours of the Jews ) 
every man was at firit obliged, and ſo they are ſtil], if they have Natural needs 
_ ornx'ucal temptations; Bur becauſe the inſtitution was relative to the pub- 
lick neceſſities of Mank.nd, and the perſonal needs of a man, therefore it 
was not 3n univerſal or unlimited Commandement, but onely fo farre as it 
did min ſter to the neceſſary end, ſo farre it was a neceſſary Commance- 
ment. Ir was not inſt.tuted for Eunuchs ; but for whom it was inſtituted, 
to them it was a remedy againft ſin, and the ſupport of the world, and the 
original of Families, and the ſeminary of the Church, and the endearmenrt 
of triencihips,and the parent of ſocieties, and untill the neceffities of the world 
were abatce, and the needs of ſingle perſons were diverted, or broken iq p.e- 
ces by the Ciſcipline of a new inſtitution, it was eſteemed infamous, and it 
was punithable not to marry. 


Put then if we conſider the manner of this thing ſo inſtituted, it is cer- 
tainly a perte&, unalterable, and univerſal Commandement. For although 
every man in every circumſtance be not by vertue of the inſtitution oblig'd 
to marry; yet if he Coes marry, by the inſtitution he is tied up ſtrictly that 
at no hand he muſt preyaricate the meaſures and limits of the inſtirution. He 
that marries muſt marry by that Rule and by no other. He muſt marry 
one iyoman onely while ſhe is alive : he muſt leave Father and Mother and 
adhere to her, he muſt treat her with charity and honour, he muſt uſe her by 
the limits of Nature and ſobriety, he muſt make her the Mother of his _w 

| c 
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he muſt make her ſerve no defire but what is Natural, and ſo ia every thing 
is he limited to the firſt inſtiturton, 


The reaſon is, becauſe a Divine inſtitution is the whole cauſe, and the in- 
tire beginning, and the onely warranty and legitimarion of the ſtatc or of the 
a& on : and therefore whatſoever 1s otherwiſe then the inſtitution, is not. 
fromgfgod, but from our ſclves : So thac although the inſtitution does not ob- . 
lige us 1n all caſes to doe the thing at all ; yer inall caſes it obliges us to doe 
it in the manner it is appointed : and in this ſenſe the word is uſed in good 
Authors. Nam i quanquam t11. nninm nutricibus dederit, tamen ab ills quoque 
jam formandam quam optims inſtitu mentem infautium judicat,laid Quintilian, L 1.6 x 
The underſtanding even of infants is from the very beginning with the beſt - 
inſtitutions : thar is, with the beſt laws and precepts of manners. 1nſt:turio- 
zes ſunt praceptiones quibus inſtitauntar & decentur homines,(aid Lanrentius V alla: 
the precepts by which men are taught what to doe are called inſtitutions : ſo 
wintilian inſcrib'd his books, de 3nſtitutione oratoria, and Lattantins wrote In- 
Nicutions; that is, Commentaries on the precepts and laws of Chriſtianity. 
But it hath in it this peculiarity of fignification, that the word [| inttitution] 
does ſtgnifie properly Rules and precepts of manners ; properly the mea(u es 
of practice, or Rules teaching us what weare oblig'd ro doe. So thar inſti- 
tution does not diredly ſignifie a Commandement, bur ir ſuppoſes the per- 
ſons obliged, onely it ſuperaddes the manner and meaſures of obedience. Cum 
ad liter zs non pertineat £t45,que ad mores jam pertinet, &c.laies Quintilian;lince Ubilupra, 
that age is not capable of letters, but is capable of mannets, they are to be 
efform'd by the beſt and noblcſt inſtitutions, 


And thus itis inthe matter of the Sixcrament as it is in the matter of mar- 
riage. All men are not alwales obl g'd to receive the Sacrament; for the in- 
ſtiration of it being in order to certain ends, and in the recipients certain ca- 
pacities 3nd conditions requir'd by way of diſpoſition, there can be bur a re. 
lative and therefore a limited Commandement of its reception : but to them 

who do receiv it, the inſtitution is a perfeR indiſpenſable Commandement for 

the manner in all the eſſent al parts, that is, in all which were intended in the 
inſticution. Now whence I argue, 


Whatſoever is a part of Chriſts inſtitution of the Sacrament is for ever 
obligatory to all that receive it, 

But the Sacrament in both kinds is a part of the inſticution of the Sa- 
crament, Therefore, 

It muſt for ever oblige all that communicate or receive it. 


The firſt propoſition relies upon the nature of Divine inſtitucions, which gi- 
ving al] the authoricy and warranty to the whole aQtion, all its moral being 
and legitimation. muſt be the meaſure of all the natural being, or elſe it is nor 
of God, but of man. 1ndignum dicit eſſe Domino qui aliter myſterinm celebrat, 
quam ab eotraditum eſt. Non enim poteſt devotus eſſe qui aliter preſumit quam 
datum eſt ab Authore, ſaith S. Ambroſe. S. Paul ſaith, he is unworthy ofthe 1a Cc: xx, 
Lord who celebrates the myſtery otherwiſe then it was delivered by him. 
He cannot be deyout who preſumes otherwiſe then it was given by the Author: 
and to this purpoſeare thoſe ſevere words of the Apoſtle, Si quis Evangeliza- G, , 
vert preter quod accepiſtis, if any man preach any other Goſpel then what ye 
have received, let him be Anaihema, thar is, from Chriſt we have received i: 
O © an 
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=: ſo25 wereceiyd if, 10 we CEAVED It, and d ſo | i: muſt Ceſcend " you 
- rhe ſonertergtion Of 20 DEW COM: Ine, 
= 40 9x . 


Ars inceed tows it pollible to pretend a tracition from Chriſt by tt! 
rcs of tis Apolties, anc ine min.ſtery of Tac Church if we celebrate ir 
o:he 2iben Chi ſtccliver'd it? Reltgrom mejtre congran, & lIimors, C ip/: 


871; 1 oftri cuſteatre traaitients Dominics Veritatem, 9404 
Ts - 46/i5m trraiam, Demino menente Corrigere, ut tum 17 
e/ariaaie (ua £7 M4 67412 C2 eſt IEnire caperir \ i7,emidat nes tenere an0d Mont, 
clerwart ſe Accutr,  facere quod fects» tncy ae the excellent words of % 
( 437 43G þ ertect: COnCiulive n this Act cle, For there were ſome who 
Gu: 07 3n mper oo {ton of ſob: 1ety would not uſe wine, but water 
in ths SICTAmen: : e :nſtrcmcnt by which S, Cyprian cortutes their folly, 
'e 4 TEC! (erot Moe ft 0:0, See. how ca Cariſt celi'ver it: Vermur 
Ns nf ſervan ; 4 1:66154u0d mandatum eſt, *1/i Cagems Jus Domtn is fecrt, 9305 


746c T4: *1£1411H: « Unleſs we do EW nat Ch: lt Cld, Ve COc nor ob(e! VE SW 


ti: commanzed, p! 3101 y .mplying t24: the inſtitution It {£it was a Commans« 
daTen:: wimu; hilamhat h: admoniined, we mm: ft obſerve what he tauzs ty yp 
7h 4/; ace mai ne As, No. every thing cone 3 the time of the Sent lon, 
but every :fin2 6f it. For fues he; Chriſt dic inſt ture it after Supper, Wis 
we 1n tte Morn: 12, Lu EUer) 11mg 6) wc b2 aid fgrafie what he aid ex- 
higue, 41344 A <hi61t f wha; WY. ara prom, e, 2r% 4; h 1111ng 1.44 4 part ef r th- 171- 


ſtitution, ard cannot be cning ed. And Seabees S. Iaul when he ” Dov cts 


the Cor.nthiins in the myſtery of rhe holy Euchar:ſt, ues no demon- 


.. ſtrztion of the Ries but this. 1 have recaved this of the Lord: and This 


1 have drlivered unto you, O:ner things 1 will ſet in order when I com? 3 
That is, whatſoever I Gia not receive from the Lord Jeſus; whatioeyer 
was not of his infitu 10n, I tave power todiipoſe of 3 but not of any thing 


wh ch ! nc 3g | DDO.NTEG. 


Now there 1s n9 perac Fes bur rhe Apoſties underſtood this inſt! eu- 
tion to be a Commaricement, »Tw; IH 3424 7TH.) xuTHU Ty In7% 
ſaid Fuſimn artyr, ſptak ng -of _ Ciitr;bution of the Bread and Wine. 
2.4 99 Tay ogy, 19 ery one that was preſent, he (ales that the Apoſtles 2d 
deliver that Feſus (0 commana:d them. * For what Commandement have we 
to confecrate in bread and wines What precept is there that the conſecra- 
tion ſhould be by 2 Piizſt * Nothing but the inſtitution. For if it be (a'd 
that _ 2dded the preceptive weres of [ Hor facite,] This doe inremem- 
bran of me. BIPPY! yz, Hecidſo; But [Her factte) is no Commandement 
Of it ſeit. but when tis joined with, 1m mer pi aps in remembrance 
of me; That Ss, wren ye remember me, then doe thus : So S, Paul more 
expreidiy, Thi: art 4; ef: 'n 4 ye arink it mn Bs 439 of me. Therefore 
Hoe facie 11] be but ul expounced tobe a Commancement for the Prieſts 
conlecration, unleſs it burrow allits force from the whole inſtitution : for it 
plainly ſaies onely chis : v.hen ye remember me, then doe th's which ye ſee 
medoe. But boc facite does not {1gn! fic any particular Commandemen:, bur 
tat which is relative to the whole ation z and all the diſcourſes of Mankind, 
Can rever extract any other fign'fication. 


3, ut 2 The Apoſtles receiv'd an expreſs Commandement ; Drizk ye 


all of this, If her eh Chriſt inſtituted the Sacrament for the whole 
Church, and that they were the repreſentatives of the whole body of 


Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, then all che whole Church when they communicate, are bound by 
the Commandement to receive the Chalice. But if they did not repreſent the 
whole Church,then where ſhall we find a warranty that the people may receive 
at all? For if they receiv'd onely in the capacity of Clergy men, then the in- 
itution extends no further ; and it Sas much facrilege forthe people to eat 
and drink the Symbols as to offer at the conſecration. But if they receiv'd in 
the capacity of Chriſtians onely, then they receiy'd the Commandement of 
drinking in the chalice, for themſelyes and tor all Chriſtians. 


And indeed the Apoſtles were not then Prieſts. True, ſay they ot the 
Church of Rome, they were not ; bur Fames Payva a Portugueſe in the Coun- 
cel of Trent talked merrily, and ſaid that the Apoſtles as Laicks received the 
Bread, but then when Chriſt ſaid, Hoc facite, this dee, he made them Prieſts ; 
and then gave them the Chalice as repreſentatives of the Clergy, not of the 
cople, Burt as merry a fancy as this ſeem'd then, it was found to be the 
beſt ſhift they had, and therefore upon better advice it was followed by Ca- 
wiſius, Suareh, Bellarmine, and divers others, Burit this be ſtood upon, be- 
fides that it muſt be cruſht to nothing by the preceding argument, the 
pretence it ſelf croſles their own devices. Fort it be ſaid that the Apoſtles 
were made Prieſts by Hoc facrte, ſpoken before the inſtitution of the Chalice, 
then Hoc facite does not (ignitie, Offerte Sacrificium, and conſequently cannot 
make them Prieſts, that 1s (with them) Sacrificers, For by their own doctrine 
to offer both kinds is neceſſary to its being a Sacrifice. Since therefore the 
firſt Hoc facite (which indeed 1s the onely one mention'd by the Evangeliſts) 
can but relate to the conſecrating of the Bread, as the ſecond (mention'd by 
S. Paul) does tothe conſecrating of the Chalice, either they are Prieſts with- 
outa power of Sacrifice, or the Sacrifice is compleat without the Chalice, or 
elſe they were not then made Prieſts when Chriſt firſt ſaid, Hoc facire ; and if 
they-were by the ſecond: beſides thata reaſon cannot be fancied why the 
ſame words ſhould, and ſhould not effe& fo differing changes. without diffe- 
rence in the voice, or inthe action, or in the myſtery, beſides this I ſay, Ir is 
plain, that Chriſt reach'd the cup to them commanding them all to drink be- 
fore he made them Prieſts, that is, they receiv'd the Chalice as repreſentatives 
of the people : for being Laicks, at leaſt till all that Ceremony was done, they 
did repreſent the people; and conſequently as ſuch, receiv'd a Commande- 
ment todrink, Let them chuſe by what part they will be reproved. Every 
one of theſe overthrows their new.doGtrine, and all of them cannot be eſcaped. 
* Butler it be con{1dered whether it be likely chat Chriſt ſhould at one time 
inſtitute two Sacraments (for they pretend Ordination to be as very a Sacra- 
ment as the Lords ſupper) of ſo difterent Natures, and yet ſpeak nothing of 
the uſe, or the reaſon, the benefit or the neceſſity of one of them ; nor 
tell them that he did ſo, nor explicate the myſtery, nor diſtinguiſh the Rite, or 
the words, but leave it to be ſuppoſed or conjectured by the moſt imperfect 
and improbable conſtruction in the world. But ſuppoſe ir; yet ar leaſt it 
muſt be confeſſed that the words which Chriſt us'd, and the ſame ritual, muſt 
inthe Apoſtle miniſtery be able to effe& the ſame grace: and if ſo, then a 
Prieſt hath power to ordain Prieſts; for he hath power to ſay, Hoc facite, in 
all the ſame meanings which Chriſt had, when he us'd them : and if this be 
not accepred, yet at leaſt a Biſhop may ordain all the congregations Pricſts it 
he pleaſe, by faying of one Mals; which are pretty fancies, and rare propoli- 
tions in our Diyinity, 
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To which I adde ths conſideration that if our Bleſſed Lord did by thoſe 

wordgof Hoc facite mak* Bs D.iciples Prieſts, then they were Prieſts before 

the Lord himſelt ; for alchough he was defigned for ever, yer he was con- 

(-crited on the Crofs, there he entred upon his Prieſtly othcez bur offi_iares 

? 4+ in that Office nor onearth bur in heaven, For if he were on earth he ſhould not be 

4 pricft, (aith S. Paul, theretore being conſecrate on the Cro's, he aſcended 

into heaven to be there ony pree/! for ever there making interceſ510n for us, Nony ir 

were ſtrange t the Apoſtlcs ſhould be declar'd Pricſts before the Conſecra:i- 

on, or firſt Sacerdoral a&tion of thcir Lord 3 or that they ſhould be Pricſts 

without the power of the Keys, without the comifhon to baprize in the Name 

of the Father. Son, and Holy Ghoſt, for theſe were given afterwards, Bur 

this device is ſo very a dream, ſo groundleſs and aicry a phanraſme, {0 weakly 

layed and imployed to ſuch trifling purpoſes, that it needs no further an inqui- 

ry into it, it was raiſed to ſerve the end of this queſtion, to anſwer an objeti- 

on, ani! pretends no ſtrength of 1's own,ne'tner can tt weaken that which hath; 

and thatit is indeed onely pretended tor a {hitr, and intended t0 OPErate ng 

further appears in th's manifeſtly ; becauſe if the Apoſtles Cid dr:nk of tl;c 

Chalice in the capacity cf being Prieſts, then it ought tobe followed ar lea} 

ſo farre, and all the Prieſts char «re prelent 01ight roreceive the Chalice, wh: ct; 

becauſe they doe not in the Chuici of Zom?, 1t is apparent they prevaricate the 

inſticution, and that they may excluce the Laity from the cup, they uſe their 
Clergy as bad, when themfclves doe nor othcizte, 


3. This tr fl ng pretence being removed, 1t remains that the words of in- 
ſtirution, Dr:zk ye all of 1h:s, bealſo the words of a Commandement ; and 
although they wete ſpoken to the Apoſtles onely, as being onely prefer, yer 
the precept muſt equally concerne all Chriſt'»ns and Diſciples of Chriſt, 
Math. 26 41, Juſt like thoſe of Watch and pray leſt ye fall into temptation ; and wnleſs ye 
be converted and become as little chil&hen, ye ſhall not enter into the Kingdome of 
Ged;, which were {poken onely in the preſence of the Apoſtles: Bur as theſe 
precepts and moral Rules concerne all Chriſtians z ſoe doe the words of inſti- 
tution of the H. Sacrament and Commandement of [ Drink ye all of this) 
For, 0portet c@nam Dominicam eſſe communem, quia alle omnibus Diſcipult ſat; 
'n 1 Cor. 11, 1141 aderant. qualiter ir adidis Sacramenta,laid S. Hierom, The Lords Suppcr 

1s common to all, and ſo ought to be ; becauſe our Lord did equally deliver 
Kuiinl4c1,it to 21 that were preſent : and upon thus very account Durandss affirmes : 1n 
primitiva Eccleſia ſingults diebus omnes qui celcbratiom miſſarum intereraut com- 
municare ſolebant, co qued Apoſtolt omnes de calice biberunt, Domino dicente, Bi- 
bite ex co omnes. Inthe Primitive Church all that were preſent did every day 
receive, becauſe the Apoſtles did all drink of the Chalice, and the Lord ſaid, 


Drink ye all of this. 


IIs 


Mat.h. 13, 3. 


" And this appears beyond all contradiction to have been ſo intended. So 
+ Digs d. lJenatius ; there is one bread broken to all, x & momreov Tis G06 Oavewn ory, 
| and one Chalice diſtributed to all, and there ts no difference in this between the prieſt - 
S.4p. 1 Cor 11.and the people, ſaid S. Chryſoſtom; and it is evident that S. Paul gives the ſame 
axon, Da $0 Commandement of dr.nking the Chalice, as of eating the Bread ; fixe times 
| Ciſtintly mentioning both the Symbols,and directing the Rule and ric pre- 
; Cor. 1.1, 2-CEptS of eating and drinking to all that are [aritified iu Chriſt Feſws, even to all 
; Cor. 11, WhROaretoexamine themſelves; for let a man examine himſelf, and ſo let hum 
eat of that bread and drink if that cup : and that it was ſo the cuſtome of rhc 


Chu:ch, an4 their Doctrine that all are to receive the Chalice, that there was 
no 


——— 
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no Scruple made by the Church concerning it., we are fairly induc to a be- 
lcef; by the addition made tothe Greek text of 1 Cor, 10. 17, by the Vul- 
err Latin; for whereas itisin the Greek [we all partake of the ſame bread ] 
the Vulgar Latin addes [& de uns Calice] and of the ſame cup. This I the ra- 
ther note becaule the Jeſuits of Colezn did uſe this for an argument of the half 
Communion ;z becauſe when S. Paul had ſpoken of the conſecration he men- 
cions breaking bread, and drinking the cup; bur when he ſpeaks of ſumprion 
or participation, he onely mentions the bread, now ſuppoſing that: yet that 
detec is ſupplyed by the Vulgar Latin, the Author of which knowing the _ 
univerſal cuſtome of the Churchand the doftrine of it, ſupplyed thar out of - 
the ſentence of the Church which is not in the Greek text. Though if it had 
not been yet the argument would have been juſt nothing, as being 2 conclut1- 
on drawn from a particular Negative in one place and againſt his cuſtom in 
other places, and belides the inſtirution, 


For the doctrine and praQtice of the Church is ſo notorious in this Arti- 
cle that in the Greek Church there was never any variety in it; and to 
this day it is uſed as it was in the beginning and in all the intermecial Ages: 
and in the Latin Church for a thouſand years it was not altered; Nay to — - 
this day the Church of Kome {ings in the Hymne upon Corps Chriſti day, 


I13- 


Dedit fragilibus corports ferculum, 

Deait & triſtibus ſaluts poculam, 

Dicens, Accipite quod trado vaſculums 
Omnes ex eo bibite. 


He gave his body to be the food of the weak, and the Cup of falyation to 
the ſorrowful, ſaying, Take this Veſſel that I reach unto you, Drink ye all of 
this, Indeed it was often attempted to be chang'd upon the intereſt of diycrs 
Hereſtes and ſuperſtitious fancies, and rare emergencies; For, 


” 1, It was attempted tobe omitted in the time of S. Cyprian when ſome 
impertinent people would have water onely ; But not the Chalice of the 
Lords inftitution in the fruit of the vine : but theſe mens folly went not far,tor 
being confuted and reprov' by S, Cyprianin a letter to his Brother Cecilizs, Ir, , Wy 
find no mention of them afterwards. 


2, It was attempted to be chang'd upon occaſion of the Eremites, who 
comming but ſeldome to Church could but ſeldome receive the Chalice, bur 
deſiring more frequently to communicate, they carryed the conſecrated bread 
with them into their cells, and when they had a mind to ir, in that imperſe& 
manner did imitate the Lords Supper. That they did (o is certain, that they 
had no warrant for ſo doingis as certain; and therefore their doing ſo can be 
no warrant to us to doe as they did, much leſs ought it to be pretended in ju- 
ſtification of the denying the Chalice to the whole Laity, when they deſire ir 
and may have it. However this unwarrantable cuſtome of the Eremites was 
taken away by the firſt Councel of Toledo in the year 390, and afterwards 
again forbidden in the year 500. by the Fathers met in Councel at Ceſar Au- 
guſta. The words of the Councel of Toledo are thele , $i quis autem acceptamad Can, 
Sacerdote Eucharsſt:em non ſumpſerit, velat ſacrilegus propellatur - but this is ful- 
ler explicated in that of Ceſar Auguſta, Enchariftie gratiam ſi quis probatar ac- 


ceptam non conſumpſiſſe in Eccleſia, anathema ſit in perpetuum: fo that under 
Oo yz the 
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hepa of 2 PErpPELLal curſe. 2nd uncer the crime of Sacrilege they were com 


mance to ſpznc the Euchariſtical Symbols in the Church; and this rock tron 
em all prezerice of the necethity in foe caſe of not recziving the ch21.ce, 


2. Inthet.meot P, Leo the firſt, the 2anichees who abſtained from 
ing 25 an abhomina:ion, would yet thruſt themſelves :nto the ſocieties of ths 
5 Sar WP Ceca A 5 —_—y bel __ ; © "K.. [ diſcoy = - * 
t:.thtul, and pretend ro be rigihe beigevers ; but 5. Leo dilcover'd them by 
>< 7 not rece.ving the Chalice in che holy Euchariſt; and whereas th: 


1 ' 


wou's have recety'd in ons kind onely. he calls it facniege; and reprove 


v 


them with the worc's of S. Paul; Mark them which canſe div1/ions amey 


, ay . gn / - Po —_ 
104. 4nd fences contrary !0 the aectrine which ye have recerved, Chis was 
250UT the year 449. 


F 
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4. A whileatter, 220ut the yeare 490. Some had gotten ſome ſuper- 
ſtirious tancy by the end + 2nd out of reverence to the Holy Szcrament,or ſome 


' ther device of the.r own,they thought it fit to abſtain trom thie conſecrated 


Chalice: bur P. Gelz/zs mace thort work with them ; hecondemn'd the:r tii- 
pert c.ON anc gave ſentence, Aut! entecra Sacrament per erprant, aut av lier « 
arceantur, Eirher all or none: Drive them trom the H. Bread it they refuſe the 
S2cramen: of the Lores bloud, 


5. The Church hid ſometime in extraorcinazy cales, as in communica- 


ting int3nts or dying peop.e, Clpt the holy Bread intothe Chalice, and ſo mi- 


niftred the Sacrament : upon occaſion of which ſome fell in love with the 
trick, and would have had itſoin ordinary miniſtrations: we find 1t ment- 
oN'c in tne Hiſtory of Serapion in Euſebtus, and 1n S. Cyprian 4. d: lap/i:, & in 


Proſper*, * But againſt th:s breach P. Fulius oppos'd himlielt and ſtood in 


- the gap, Ceclaring it to be againſt the Divine order and Apoſtolical inſticut:- 
- © ons, andcontrary to the coftrine of the Golpel and of the Apoſtles and the 


cuſtome of the Church; anc his words are remarkable to ſhow from whence 
this Article :$to be 2c uſted and Cetermin'd : Now arfficile hoc ab ipſo fonte wers- 
tatts probatur,ty qua 041m4ta tþſa Sacramentorum myſterta proceſſerunt ; The very 
ordination or initituttonof rhe Sacrament is the tountain from whence we arc 
ro derive the truth in this inquiry, But when this Superſtition was again reviv'd 
about the year 5*0, the now mention'd decree of P. Julius was repeated in the 
third Councel of Braccara, and all ſer right again according to the perpetual | 
cuſtome of the Church, and the inſtitution of our B. Lord,and thcir pretence 
(which was leſt they 1hould (pill any thing of the holy Chalice) laid afide as 


tr. fling and tuperſtitious, 


6. And yet afrer all theſe motions made by. Hereticks and ſuper- 
ſt:;tious perſons, and ſo many cautions, ſuppreflions, and decrees agaiaſt 
them z about the year 920. the order of Cluniack Monks did communicate 
with the Bread dipt in the Chalice as Caſſander reports : and about thc 
yeer 1120, It was permitted in ſome Churches {o to doe : For by this time 
the world was ſo rude and ignorant that they knew little of the myite- 
ries of Religion, and car'd leſs ; fo that for the danger of effuſion of the 
holy wine they in ſome places choſe that expedient: which although it 
was upon great reaſon Condemned by P. Jul: and the Councel of Braccara, 


yerit iSa great argument that they ſtill belcev'd ir neceſſary ro communicate 
uogder both Symbols. 


7, But 
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- But about the time that rhe School-men began to rule the chair, this 

danger of ſpilling the Chalice wrought ſo much in their wite heads that they 

began abcut the year 1250. in fome Churches ro leave out all uſe of rhe 

C halice, excepting tothe Prieſts and ſome Great men who would be caretul 

not to ſpill. This was bur in ſome Churches faid Aquints z, and it was permit- . 

red £O all rhe Prieſts preſent, ae quibus preſumitus quod mag 1s (int CaHuti - and TO | x = | 

ſome Grandees of the people too for the flame reaſon, as we find in aichard 4 on, wit, 

Midalcton, Innocent the fourth, and Petrus d& Tarantaſi.s, 18,5ft; 2. oj 


\ 
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and Miracles pretended and invented, as Alexander of Ales reports, 10 ſtop 
the outcrics of certain Religious who were extremely troubled ar the lols of 
the Chalice : and now at Jaſt it became the gen: ral cuitorme of the Weltcrn 
Churches; and ir grew ſcandalous to defire it; an it wes eftabliſhed' 11:to 
4 doitrine in the Councel of Conflance, and the inſtitution of Chriſt, and 
the cuſtome of rhe Primitive Church were openly defied, taking notice of 
and ſo laid afide, and Apathema pronounced on them that ſhould 1:ti(t np2n 
their right, or deny whole Chriſt to be under each kind in the Councel of 7; ct: 
and io1r abides ar this day. 


wx; $8. But by little and little the abuſe went further, and prev confirm'd 


22, The queſtion being now reduc'd to this ſhort ifſie ; wherher nwder each 
kind whole Chriſt be received its not unworthy a ſhort 16quiry,concernino the 
truth,and concerning the conſequence of it, 


23» I. For the truth. I conſider that the efte of cxternal rituals and cere- 
monials cannot be diſputed Plilolophically ; as we inquire into the portions of 
effe&t which every herb hath in an infuſion ; bur we are to take and uſe them 
in the limplicity of their inſtitution ; leaving them under that ſecrecy of thicir 
own myſteriouſnels in which they were lefc in their firſt appointment and 
publication, The Apoſtle explicating the myſtcries of our Religion, ſaiti;, 
that C hriſt was delivered (meaning unto death) for OUY ſans, and m.15 raiſed again Rom. 4 ze. 
for our juſtification ;, and yet that we are joſtified by hs bloud. Upon theſe ac- , __ _ 
counts we can ſay that by Chriſts death and by his reſurretion we are juſtified, © 
and therefore weare to be partake1s of both ; but becauſe we are- juſtified by 
faith in hs bloud, it will at no hand follow, we may let alone our faith or ne- 
gle& to procure our part 1n his reſurrection. 5o it is in the Symbols Euchariſti- 
cal : ſuppoſing it had been laid of the Bread, 7h1s & Chriſt, or 7 hw ts the death © 
ef Chriſt, and the ſame ſaid of the Chalice ; yer ene alone is not ſufficient 
to be received when both are inſtituced : for as all themyſteries of our re- 
demption are effective to our pardon and ſalvation ; ſoare both the Symbols 
of the Euchariſt to our reception of Chriſt ; and Baptiſme or abſolution 
may better be pretended to the excluſion of the whole Euchariſt, then the (ut- 
ficiency of bread to the excluſion of the Chalice, for remiſſion of ſins is 
pertectly the grace of Baptiſme z and thoſeſins return nor, but in the caſe of 
Apoſtacy : bur what is the efleR of bread alone is no where told, bur that it 
is the commemoration or remembrance of the broken body of Chriſt,and the 
communicarion of thar body : But then the chalice is alſo the remembrance of 
(hrifts bloud powred forth, and the exhibition of that which is for the remil- 

fron of fins: and how theſe rwo doe work that inus which we hope for, we 

know nct, but that they work as myſteries and Sacraments doe work. bur ny: 

as herbs, or natural agents, hat we may beleeve. ? 
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> 1 conſider that when Chriſt appointed tothe two Symbols ryo gi- 
aid fionifications, and that we belceve that the Sacraments exhidite to wor- 
thy communicants whit they repreſent to all.it muſt be certain rhar all Chriſt, 
hitis. that all the b:nefits of Chriſt are not conveyed by each, which are 
coneoyed by both, becauſe, as they ſrgnrfie ſo they cxh.hite ; bur they do nor 
each ſign:fic what both together Oc. The break.ng of the body does not 
fGonific the «fuſion of the bloud ; neither does the ſhedding of the bloud 11- 
onifie the breaking the body : and to think that the redupliication of the Sym- 
Dols is ſuperfluous, is to charge Chriſt with imperrinency z and if it be not 
ſuperfluous, then there is ſomething of real advantage by both, that is nor 
in each. I will not venture to aſhgn to each their portion of effe& : for 
i hat they have they have not naturally, but by Divine donation and appoint- 
ment, and therefore I will not take notice that the ſame chalice is reprelenta- 
tive and eff:Ctive of union and charity,'though that is uſual enough in ſocicties 
and friendthips, 


Pylades, Marce, bibebat idem. ) 

but this I ſhall ob erve that the whole effeR of the Sacrament is equally attri- 
buted to the worthy receiving the chalice as to that of the bread; and therefore 
S. kemy caus'd thele verſes to be wiltten on the chalice, 


Hauriat hinc populus vitam de ſanguine ſacro, 
Inflitto eternus quem fudit vulnere Chriſt us, 


let the people from hence draw live iſſuing from the wounds of Chriſt : now 
whatloever effect is attributed to one 1s not 1n exclulton of the other : but in 
concomitance with it: and therefore as it woul4 be a ſtrange folly to ditpure 
what benefit we receive by Chriſts fleſh diſtindly, and how much of our 
redemption is wrought by his bloud, and it could have no uſe and no cer- 
tainty : ſo it would be as ſtrange to ſay there is ſo much diſtinly in the H. 
bread,ſo muchin the wine ; and itis worſe toatcribute to one that which can 
be employed to exclude the other: and it is certain there can be nothing 
ſaid of advantage that either one or the other hath; and therefore the chalice 
may exclude the bread as well as the H. bread the chal.ce, both alike, that 
is, indeed neither. 


But it is to be obſerved that in this inquiry the queſtion cannot be concer- 
ning the recezving Chriſt , but of receiving 1he Sacraments of Chriſt, of his 
bocy and of his bloud. For we receive Chriſt in Baptiſme, and we receive 
Chriſt by tai:h; and yet nevertheleſs we are to receive the Sacraments of 
Chriſts body and bloud : and therefore ſuppoſe we did receive Chiiſt in the 
Holy bread, yet that bread is but the Sacrament of his broken body ; and 
therefore we mult alſo receive the Sacrament of his bloud ſp lc tor us: orelſe 
we omit to receive the one half of the Sacrament : and if the queſtion were 
onely about receiving Chriſt, we might pretend the whole Sacrament to be 
needleſs, becauſe a ſpiritual communion, and faith alone will do that wot k,but 
yet faith atone, or the Spiritual communion does not give us the Sacrament, 
nor obey Chuiſt in this inſtance, nor commemorate and repreſent his death, 
which is the ducy here inquir'd of, and hete enjoin'd. 


26. f.nd therefore the dream of the Church of Rome that he that receives 


the body, receives alſo the bloud, becauſe by concomitance, the bloud is re- 
ceived in the body, is neither true nor pertinent ro this queſtion, Not true, 
becauſe the Euchariſt being the Sacrameat of the Lords death, that is, of his 
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body broken, and his bloud powred forth, the raking of the Sacrament of che 
body does not by concomitance include the bloud 5; becaute the body 1s here 
Sacramentally repreſented as {1 1in and ſeparate from bloud : and that is (0 no- 
corious that ſome ſuperſtitious perſons A. D, 490. retusd the Chalice, becauſe 
(Gaid they) the body of Chriſt repreſented in the holy Sacrament exangue eff, 

it is without bloud ; but now the Romaniſts refulc the Chalice becauſe the 

body is not without bloud : they were both amiſs; for it is true the body 

is repreſented Sacramentally as killed, and therefore without bloud, which had 

ran out at the wounds; and therefore concomitance 1s an idle and an 1mper- 

tinent dream : but although the body is without bloud in his death; yer be- 
cauſe the effuſion of the bloud is alſo Sacramentally to be repreſented, there- 

fore they ſhould not omit the Chalice. 


But as to them of the Roman Church ; if the bloud be inthe body by | 
Concomitance, and therefore they who receive the body receive allo the bloud 
thenthey who ſacrifice the body do aJſo ſacrifice the bloud ; and then it will be 
no more neceſlary to celebrate in both kinds then to communicate 1n both, and 
inceed though the Roman Schools will not endure that the facrifice (is they 
call. it) or the conſecration ſhould bein one kind, yet YVolaterranus laies that P, 
Innocent the cighth gave leave to the Norvegians to ſacrifice in bread oncly: 
certain it is the Prieſt may as well doe fo, as the people receive in one kind, for 
che people doe in their manner as much celebrate the death of Chriſt as the 
Piteſt.nor he alone, nor they alone, but the whole action is the due celebration 
howeverthe argument ofconcommtance concludes equally: 1gainſt thecelebration 
in both kinds,as againſt rhe participation; and why the Prieſt ſhould be oblig'd 
to drink the chalice and cannot be excus'd by Concomitance, and yet the people 
are not oblig'd, but areexcus'd by thar pretenſton, abating rhe reaſons of inte- 
reſt, cannot caſily be imagined, | 

ph 

Certain it is they had other thoughts in the Councel of 7aron; for when 
they conlidered the neceſſities of fick and dying people, they appointed the 
conſecrated bread to be ſoppd in the conſecrated Chalice ; adding this reaſon, 
Ut wveraciter Presbyter dicere poſdat, C orpus & Sanzuis Domini noſtri Feſw Chriſlz 
proficiat tibi in remiſcionem peccatorum & vitam #ternam : that the Prieſt may 
ſay truly, The body and bloud of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt be profitable unto 
you for the remiſſion of your fins and unto life cternal. If they had then 
underſtood the device of Coxcon.itance, they would hive known that the Prieſt 
might have ſaid (o traly, without ſopping the H. Bread in the chalice: but 
the good Fathers had not yet learn'd the new Metaphyficks. 


2. Now for the conſequence of this pretenſion, I conſider that let the 
thing be as true as the intereſted perſons would have it ; yet it is not well that 
we ſhould diipute againſt a Divine inſtitution upon a pretence of our vain ar- 
guings. The Apoſtles with great ſimplicity took in both kinds at that time 
in which onely the device of concomitance was or could be true, for rhen when 
they receiv it the bloud was in the body of Chriſt ; bur it was Sacramen- 
cal of the blo'1d to be powred out the next day ; however they obeyed with 


{1mplicity and without inquiry,and never fearcd ſpilling,nor argued,nor ſought 
excCules; {uch ſimplicity would equally become us : and as to the uſefulneſs of 
receiving in both kinds,although it will ill becom any man to argue concerning 
the uſetulnets of a Divine inſtitution, & ro pretend excuſes againſt Chriſt, upon 


the account of a Philoſophy of their own invention, is very much unlike the 
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ſpirit of hum.licy and wiſedome and obedience which ought robe the inveſti- 
ture of a Chr .ſt;ans heart and the tiar of his head, yet I obſerve that even in 
this particular the diſadvantage is not little, 


For it receiving the Sacrament be of any acyantage to ſouls, then it is 
certain he that does not receive it is a loſer; and yet he that does not receive 
che Chalice does not receive the Sacrament, but a peece of it onely; Now in 
Sacraments half is as good as none: as he who ſhould onely dip a child in 
pure water, and yet not invocate the Trinity ſhould doe nothingat all with his 
half Baptiſme ; ſo it is certain that the effeR of a Sacrament is not imparted 
by a half Communion. And theretore Alexander of Ales ſaid well, Sumpto 


: *- hoc Sacramento dignt in wtraque ſpecte 74107 e5t £ tus unius corporis myſtct 


cum capite, quam ſumpts ſub altera : andin another place he ſaies to receive 
under both kinds 15 maj orw meritt tum ratioue augmentations devotionts, tum ra- 
tone fider dilatationts attwalis, tum ratione ſumptionts completioris : it is of greater 
merit or value, there 1s a greater myſtical Union between the head and the 
members, a greater increaſe of devotion, a larger and more actual ex- 
tent of fa:th, and a more compleat Sacramental reception of Chriſt himſelf. 
To the ſame purpole there are good things ſpoken in Altertus Magnus, and 
in Thomas Aquinas ', Bonaverture*, and Petrus de Palude* and divers others, all 


' agreeing that one alone does not make a Sacrament, buta peece of one, and 


that there 1s advantage by both kinds which is not to be had in one : which ad- 
vantage it it be ſpiritual (as it is, if ir beat all) then he that robs the people of 
a ſpiritual good which our Blefled Lord hath deſigned for them and letr unto 
them, is ſacrilegious and prophane;z it tis uncharitable and it is impious, 
I ay it 1s impious, 


For it is not to bedeſpiſed that our B. Lord gave this Sacrament as his 
laſt will and Teſtament; and though he gave it in his body and bloud,yet he cx- 
preſſed onely the New teſtament in his bloud; and for any Church to vio- 
late the Teſtament of our B. Lord, however men may make no great matter 
of itz yet it will receive a puniſhment according as God ſets a value upon it; 
and he that ſhall pluck one ſeal from a Teſtamear, and ſay that one is as good 
25 tio, when two were put to it by the Teſtator, cannot be excus'd by ſaying 
it was nothing but a formality and a ceremony. Gods ceremonies are bound upon 
us by Gods Commandement ; and what he hath made to be a ſign, does fignifie 
and exhibit roo: and as the braſen ſerpent though it was but a type or ſhadow 
ot the 1, Crucifixe; yetdid real cures; ſo can the Symbols and Sacraments 
of the cructfixion being hallowed by the Divine inſtitution, and confirmed by 
his power ; and therefore a violation here is not to be called onely a queſtion 
ina ceremony ; 1t 15a ſubſtantial part of the Chriſtian religion, it is the ſans 
ction of the New Teſtament, the laſt will of our dying Lord, Now if zt be 
but a mans teſtament, ſaith S. Paul, yet no man diſannulleth or addeth thereto: and 
therefore to diſannul or leſſen a portion of the Teſtament of the Son of God 
mult needs be a high impiety. Teftamentum quia individuum eſt pro parte agnoſct 
C pro parte repudzari non poſsit,laies the law, L.7. jus noſtr. D, de reg. iur. It you 
pudiate apart of the will, you muſt renounce it all, If you permit not to 
the people the bloud of Chriſt, you hinder them from having a part in the 
death of Chriſt, ſo far as lies in you. Adde to this; that this Holy myſtery 
being acknowledged by all to be the moſt myſterious ſolemnity of the religi- 
on, and by the Church of Rome affirm'd to be a proper ſacrifice, and ſo con- 
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cended for ; it would be remembred that our B. Saviour did adapt, and m 
this 
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ths rite to the ulages and cuſtomes both of Jews and Gentiles ; amongſt 

whom laws, and ſocieties, and contracts and facrifices were made ſolemn by 

effuſion. and drinking of bloud; and inſtead of blond (amongſt the mare 
c vil Nations) they drink wine 5 and by that were fuppos d paitakers even 
of the bloud of the Sacrifice, > TyTs 9 'paon pets wopagetay ((aies 
Philo) am 7%; To Iu9y £3 Os by mais Deg THEY eng oy. To be drunk, viz. 
in the Greek hath its name from their drinking wine after their facrifices : 

and with this Cuſtome among the Gentiles, and with the Paſchal ceremonie 

of this nature amoneglt the Jews our Bleſſed Lord complying looſes the wiſe- 

dome and prudence of it ; it the Prieſt ſhall ſacrifice, and the people drink 

none of the bloud of the ſacrifice, or that which 1itually and Sacramenrally 

repreſents it, The covenant of the Goſpel, the covenant which God made 
with us our Blefled Saviour eſtabliſhed and ratified with bloud : Wine was 
made to repreſent and exhibite it: He therefore chat rakes this away, takes 

away the very Sacramenrality of the myſterie, and without bloud there is no 

remiſsion. For as he that gives bread and no water does not noutith the bo. 

dy bur deſtroy it: ſoiris 1n the Blefled Sacrament : for (that 1 may ule S$, 

Auſtins expreſſion which Paſchaſius and Algerns in this Article did much in- 

' fiſt upon) Nec cars ſine ſanguine, nec ſanguts fine carne jure communicatur. 

Totus enim homo ex duabus conſt ans ſubſtantiis redimitur, & ideo carne ſimul 

& ſanguine (12inatur, Ncither the fleſh withour the bloud, nor the bloud 

without ihe fl.ſh is rightly communicated. For the whole man conſiſting 

of two ſubſtances is redeem d, and therefore nouriſh'd both with the fAleſh 

and the bl-11. K au v X x FP bm © MLA ud 5 , Tt po 0 tpdb; nedig, TY Ch, [4 "IPs 

2 9 &pyopy.G. % Serj: % by TS Aay per © weleiyev © tepdis, DoAd 9. > oe 

mov & aug. Degxdray x; moTEfav e&. It Is Not now As it was in the 

old Teſt.ment. where the Prieſt eat one portion, the Prince another, and 

the people another ; here it is alike toal, the ſame body and the ſame cha- 

Iice is to all. I end this inquiry with che ſaying of S. Cyprian, $1 ne num L, "— 
uidem ex minimis mandatis legis ſolvere debet, multo minus ex his marnis | 

mandatis pertinentibus ad ipſum Dominice paſc1onis © noſtre redemptionts 

Sacramenium fas eſt ullum mfringere, vel humana traditione mutare. [f it 

be not permitted to break one ct the leaft Commandements of the Law, 

much 1cfs is it robe endured, to break any one, or by humane tradition to 

change any belonging to the Sacrament of our Lords paſſion and of our 

redemption: and therefore if ever any Se& or any fingle perſon was guil- 

ry of the charge, it is highly to be 11mpured ro the Church of Rome, that 

they teach for doftrine the Commandements of men ; and make the Commands- 


ment of God of none effect by their tradition, Hy 
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RuLt n 10. 


If the ſence of a Law be dubious, we are ſome. 
times to expound it by Liberty, ſomeumes by 
Reſtraint. WE 5 


x A Lihove! 21] be Laws of Jeſus Chriſt are ſo legible in the ſ:aſe intended 

that all gvod men dcing plac'd 1a their proper Circumſtinces conduted 
by the D.vine prov.dence, making uſe of 21] their prepzred anJ ready inſtry- 
mer.ts cancertainly read the prime inten':« n and cefign of God, yer becauſe 
ſome laws arc ſo combin'a with ma: ter and twiſted wth mxrerial caſes, ſo in- 
ericated by the accidents of men and the inveſt:t.re of ations, that tney caſt 
2 cloud upon the light of Gods word, and a veil upon the Guide ct our 
lives; 2nd becauſe the ſenſe of words coe change, and very otten worc's c: n- 
no: be equal with ehings, It comes to pais that the Jaws are Capable of G:iffer- 
ing ſcnles ; when therefore ary thing cf :h1s Nature happers ; the firſt ſerſe of 
rhe worcs iSei.hcr to be inlarged or reſtrained accoruing tothe toilowing 
meaſures, | 


In what cafes the {l icter ſen 's of the laws of ( briſt is to be followed. 


2. 1. When the Cur: y enjoined by the law is in deliberation, and is to be done, 
we arcto uſe reſtraint, anc take the ſeverer ſenſe of the Law. - The reaſon is 
ecauſethat 'stheſurer way, and hath in it noinconven;ence'or impoſſibility ; 
but being 1: 1s the matter of choice, in all deliberation for the furure we muſt 
pive ſentence for God, and for the intereſt of Religion This whenic is com- 
manded we ſhculd judge 67 ſeive: that we be not iudged of the Lord, inthein- 
quiry which every p:ri! ent man makes concerning the extenſion of the duty 
of judging o:r ſelves, , it the queſtion be wherher judging our ſelves means 
onely toconermne 017 (elves for having finned, and to confeſs our ſelves juſt- 
ly lyable to the Divine jadgment; or does It aiſo mean, to puniſh our ſelves, 
and by putting our own ſentence againſt our fin intoa ſevere execution of thar 
ſentence npon our ſelves by corporal infl. tions ; he that can no otherwiſe be 
determind in th. queſtion, can ſafely proceed by choſing the ſeverer fide : 
for there ;1snoloſs in ir, no omiſſion , it contains all that any man can think 
to b: required, and therefore hath in it prudence aud charity, caution and re- 
eard, to God and to himſclf, | 


-" 2. This is not to be underſtood one!y in caſe there is a doudt no other- 
wiſe to be reſolved but by the collateral adyantage of the ſurer fide; but 
this ſcverer ſenſe of the law is of it ſelf moſt reaſonable to be choſen, as be- 
ing the intended ſenſe and deſign of the Lawgiver, who certainly purs no 
politive meaſures to his own laws of love and duty. For fince the greac 
deſign of the law is ſuch a perfe&t on which muſt for ever be growing in 
this world, and can never here arrive ro its ſtate and period, that ſenſe 
which ſets us moſt forward is the moſt intended; and theretore this way 
1s not onely to quiet the doubt, but to governe and to rule rhe Conic- 
ence: This is not onely the ſurer way, bit the onely way that is direaly 


intended, It is agreeable to the meaſures of charity, or the love of God, which 
15 
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is to have no other bounds, but even the beſt we can in the meaſures of God 
and the infirmities and capacities of man, 2 


, In the interpretation of the laws of Chriſt, the ſtrict ſenſe is to be 
followed when the laws relate to God and to religion, and contain in them 
dire& matter of piety and glorifications of God,or charity to our Neighbour, 
becauſe in them the further we goe, the neerer we are to God, and we are 
not at all to be ſtopp'd in thar progreſſion till we are at our journeys end, ill 
weare in the ſtate of comprehenſion. To this purpoſe arc thoſe words of 
Ben-Sirach, when you glorifie the Lord, exalt him as much as you can, for even ;_,c 
get will he farre exceed, and when you exalt hin put for:h all your ſtrength, and 9.31131 
be not weary, for you can never goe farre enough, who hath ſcen him that he might © 
tell us, and who can magnifie him as he is ? There arc hid greater things yef then 
theſe be,for we have ſeen but a few of his works, meaning,that although we cannot 
glorific God ſufficiently for the works of power and mercy which we ſee and 
tee],yet becauſe there are very many works which we ſee nor, and infinite num-. 
bers and ſeas of glories above the clouds, which we perceive not and cannot 
underſtand, the onely meaſures of Religion and the love of God which we 
are to take, iS tO pray continually, to love God alwayes, to ſerve him without end, 
zo be zealous beyond all meaſures, excepting thoſe of duty and prudence, to be 
religious without a limit, alwaies to deſire, alwaies to endeavour, never to reſb as 
long 4s we can work, never togive over as loyg as any thine & unfiniſh'd, and 
conſequent or Symbolical to all this,that inall diſputes of Religion we chuſe 
the ſenſe of love, not of wearinefs, that we doe not contend for the lefler 
meaſures, but ſtrive in all our faculties and deſire beyond their ſtrength, and 
propound Chriſt for our precedent, and heaven for our reward, and infi- 
nity for our meaſures toward which we are to ſet forth by our ative and quick 
endeavour, and to which we are to reach by our conſtancy and defires, our 
love and the divine acceprance, 


When the lawes of Chriſt are to be expounded to a ſenſe of 
eaſe and liberty * 


5. If to the ſenſe of the duty there be a collateral and indire& burden and 
evil appendage, and the alleviating of that burden is to be an ingredient into 
the 1nterpretation of the law, and the direct duty is ro be done in ſuch mea- 
ſures as may doe the moſt good with ſuffering the leaſt evil. This happens 
in two caſes: 


6. + I. If theſtritand ſeverer ſenſe of thelaiy be too oreat for the ſtate and 
ſtrength of the man, thar is, if ir be apt ro make him deſpair, to make him 
throw away his burden: to make him tire, ro be weary of, and to hate religion, 
his infirmiries arc to be pitied, and the ſevereſt ſenſe of the law isnor to be ex- 
acted of him. Apices jwris now (unt jus, ſay the Lawyers: The little punRilios 
and minutes of Iaware nor law; becauſc if our duty be extended to eve- 
ry Intle tittle of duty it were neceſſary that our obſervation and attendance 
ſhould be as particular and punctual ; bur becauſe that cannot alwaies be a&tu- 
al and intenr, particular and incumbent, thoſe things which inſenfibly paſs by 
the obſervation of a diligent watchful perſon, doe alſo inculpably paſſe by the 
man. Bur of thisl have already given accounts in another place*. For the preſent « n.& ine & 
I further conſider, that charity being the great end of the law, and every prattice of K:- 
P p law PERN:ATCE, C, 2. 
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law being a deſign of making a man happy, every Commaridement of 
God is then beſt underſtood when it 1s made to doe moſt good. and reſcy- 
ed from being an occaſion of evil. The Government of Jeſus Chriſt is mor 
arernal and (erence: his Rod is not heavy, his Commandements are not frie- 
yous, his bands are nor ſnares , but they are holineſs, and they arc liderty, they 
are elorytoG ed, and good will towaras men. 


”, But this at no hand means that any material or integral part of duty canbe 
omitred,and the om'fſon incu'g'd in complyance with any mans infirm.ty or 
danger, for the law 1s to be our meaſure, our weakneſſes cannor be the mea- 
ſure of the integrity of the law ; Thar infirmity by which we omir any part 
of du yisaſtveot fin; and God who kn:w all our infirmities and poſſibi- 
lities or impoſſib.lities of obedience, complycd ſuffic.ently in the Sanction 
of the law, and impos'd no more burden thn was even w.th our powers, and 
therefore for what remains we muſt ſtoop our ſhaulder and bear the burden 
which Gods wiſedome mace reaſora. le and tolerable, and our neceflity and 
intereſt makes unavoidable, and love will m.ke caftc and celectable. 


2, But the burden which can be leſſer'd is the burden of degrees of intenſion 
or any thing which conſiſts not in a mathematical point, but is capable of 
growth: whaifoever is of ſuch a nacure as is alwaies to increaſe in this lite,in that 
{uch abatements may be made as wiil ht the perſon and the ſtate, and no man 
is to be quarreld at tor degrees in the beginn ngs, or in the fiſt progreſſions of 
hs picty, only he is to be invited on by proper and fair inducements, and if he 
ſtands ſtill alwates as he is to be ſuſpeRed for want of love, ſo he 1s to be warned 
of his danger,and thruſt forward by the memory of the beſt ex 1mples. Thus ir 
may not upon any terms be permitted toany weak peiſon to doc an att of inju- 
ſt:ce,to bl.1 heme God, to reproach his Father,ro be wanton, he may not be al- 
lowed to fl inder h's Brother, to neg]: ct his children, to def i'e his wife, to part 
trom her becauſe he is weary of ker,tor tear the not indulging any thing of this 
nature to him thould provoke him to ang*r againſt the Religion. We may 
not give eaftc anſwers in caſes of Conſcience, or promiſe heaven to them that 
live evil lives, for fear ihar our ſeverity ſhould make them forſake our Commu- 
nion and go to the Roman Church , that is,we muſt not allow any man to do 
one cv] to hinder him from anot her, or give leave to him to beak one Com- 
mandement that we may*-preſerve another. Fut of this I have already given 

* Vice Bok More particular accounts*, That which at preſent I intend is, that no fin or 
"5 Oomiſhon of duty is to be permitted, nolaw of Chriſt is tobe expounded to 
ul.%,nN.16, | Sg" . 
&c.uſque ad COMPLY With us againſt God, but when a leſs ſevere ſenſe 's within the limits of 
$inem- duty, that our weakneſles are to be comply«d withall is affirm'd as being moſt 
charitable and neceſlary. Thus it i' be inquired whether our ſorrow for our 
ſins ought to be punitive and vinditive, ſharp and ſenſible as the perception of 
any temporal evil, as the ſorrow of a Mother for thedeath of her onely child 
this being aqueſtion of degrees which cannot conſiſt in an indiviſible point, is 
never limited and determinx'e; any degree-chat can conſiſt with the main duty 
may be permitted to him whofe neceſſity requires ſuch indulgence; and if he 
be ſorrowtul in ſuch a degree as to move him to pray paſſionately and perſe- 
veringly tor pardon,to beget in him a wiſe and a wary cauton againſt rempta- 
tion,to provuce in him hatred againſt fin, and Cereliction of ir, a war and a v1- 
ctory, the death of fin, and the life of righteouſneſs, the penitent is not to be 
prejudic'd by the degree of his ſorrow, or the thickneſs of its edge, and the 
Commandement is {o to be expounded, as to ſecure the duty and ſecure the 
man 
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man too : and if he be told that a leſs degree of forrow then the ſupreme 
will not ſerve his turne, and that the Commandement is to be expounded in 
che greateſt and ſevercſt meaſures, he that finds this impoſſible ro him,will let 
itall alone, for as good never a whit as never the better; but then, lie thar tells 
him (o, hath laid a [narc tor his Brothers toot, and binds upon his ſhoulder a . 
burden too heavy for him. For to what purpoſe can we imagine that there 
ſhould be a latitude in the Commandement, and yet no uſe to be made of the _ 
leaſt degree andit God cheriſhes the babes in Chriſt, and is pleas'd in every 
ſtep of our progreſſion, then it is certain that they who are but babes are to be 
created accordingly, and the Commandement is to be acted by the proporti- 
ons of the man. * But then if the queſtion be concerning the integiity of 
the Repentance, he that is troubled at heart becaulc he is told that a reſolution 
to leave fin is not enough, that withour reſtitution there is no repentance ; he 
that will kick at Religion becaule it requires all the duties which integrate 
rhe Commandement,is not to be complyed with, nor permitted to his tolly, 
* Thave read of a Gentleman who beirg on his deathbed and his Confeſlor 
ſearching and dreffing of his wounJed Soul, was found to be oblig'd to make 
reſtitution of a confiderable ſumme of Money, with the diminution of his 
eſtate. lis Contcſfor tound him defirous to be ſay'd,a lover of his religion,and 
et to have a kindneſs for his eſtate, which he defir'd might be intirely tranſ- 
mi:ted to his beloved Heir : he would (ſerve God with all his heart,and repen- 
red him of his ſin, of his rapine and injuſtice, he begg'd for pardon pallionate- 
ly, he humbly hop'd for mercy, he relolv'd in caſe he did recover, to live 
ſt:ily, to love God, to reverence his Prieſts, to be charitable to the poor 
but ro make reſtitution he found impoſſible to him, and he hop'd the Com- 
mandement would not require it of him, and deltr'd to be relceved by an caſy 
and a favourable interpretation,for it is ten thouſand pities ſo many good aGti- 
ons and good purpoſes ſhould be in vain, bur it is worſe, infinitely worſe, if 
the man ſhould periſh, What ſhould the Conteflor doe in this caſe 2 ſhall 
not the man be relceved ; and his piety be accepted 2 or (hall the rigor and ſe- 
verity of the Confeſlor, and his ſcrupulous tears and impertinent niceneſs caſt 
away a Soul either in future miſery, or preſent diſcomfort; neither one nor 
other was to be done; and the good man was onely to conſider what God 
had made neceſſary, not what the vices of his penitent and his preſent follies 
ſhould make ſo, Well! the Piteſt inſiſts upon his firſt reſolution, Non 4:- 
mittitur peccatum niſi reſtituatur ablatum : The ſick man could have no eaſe 
by the oſs of a duty. The poor Clinick deſires the Confeſlor to deal with 
his Son and try if he could be made willing that his Father might goe to Hea- 
ven at the charge of his Son, which when he had attempted, he was anſwer'd 
with extreme rudeneſles and injurious language; which cauſed great trouble 
ro the Prieſt and to the dying Father. Atlaſt the religious man found our 
this device, telling his penitent, that unleſs by corporal penances there could 
be made ſatisfation in exchange for reſtitution he knew no hopes, but becauſe 
the profit of the eſtate which was oblig'd to reſtitution was to deſcend upon 
the Son, he thought ſomething might be hop'd if by way of commuration the 
Son would hold his finger in a burning candle fora quarter of an hour. The 
glad Father being overjoyed at this loophole of eternity; this glimpſe of hea- 
ven, and the certain retaining of the whole eſtate, called to his Son, told him 
the condition and the advantages to them both, making no queſtion but he 
would gladly undertake the penance. But the Son with indignation replyed 
he would not endure ſo much torture to ſave the whole eſtate. To which the 
Prieſt eſpying his advantage mace this quick return to the Old man, Sir, if 
Pp 2 yOu: 
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vour Son will not for 2 quarter of an hour endure the pains of a burning fin- 
ver to ſave your Soul, will you to ſave 2 portion of the eſtate for him endure 
the flames of Hel! ro eternal ages ? The unreaſonableneſs of the odds, and 
(he unoraret lncls of the Son, and the importunity of the Prieſt, and the fear 
of Hell, and the indiſpenſable neceſſity of reſtiturion awakened the old Mzn 
from his lethargy, and he bowed himſelt to the Rule, made reſtirution, and 
Þ2d hopes of pardon and preſent comfort, 


| 2. The other caſe in which the law 1s to be expounded to the ſenſe of eaſe 
2nd |:berty is when the queſt:on 15 concerning outward actions, or the cruſt 
ard ourfices of Religion. For the Chriſtian Religion being wholly Spiritual, 
and being miniſtred to by bodily exerciſes, and they being bur figmtications 
of the inward, not at all pleaſing ro God for themſelves, bur as they editie.in- 
ſtrut, or doe advantages to men, they are inall caſes to be exa&ted. bur in ſuch 
proportions as can conſiſt with charity, which is the lite of Religion : and 
therefore if a Soul bein canger to be tempted, or overburcen'd with a bodily 
exe:Cile if there be hazard that all Religion will be hated, and that the man 
w:ll break the yoke if he be pinched 1n tus $kin, it is better to ſecure the great 
and internal pr nciple of obedience, then the external inſtance and expweſfion. 
This Caution is of uſe in the 1njun&ion of taſting daies, and external acts of 
mortificat.on, whichare inCeed effefts of rhe laws of Chriſt, buc the meaſures 
of theſe lainSare to be ſuch as conhiſt with the great end of the laws, that is, 
mercy and internal Religion, And the great 1eaſon of this is z becauſe all 
extern.l aCtion> are really ſuch as without our fauit they may be hindred ; 
there may be ſome accidents and cauſes by which they ſhall not be ar all, and 
there may be many more by which they may be eas'd and leflen'd. An exter- 
nal accicent, or a corporal infirmity is ro be complyed wi:hall in the matrer of 
extcrnal m niſteries z that is, when there is mercy init: and ſo mult every ver- 
rue and invard grace,becaulſe it is for the intereſt of Religion. Now what muſt 
be permi:red in the action ought to be (on the ſentence, and that is the mean- 
ing of the law which is either commanded to the ſtrong or indulged to the 
weak. Adde tothis, that outward actions of Religion are for the weak, not 
tor the ſtrong ; they 21e to miniſter ro weakneſs and infirmities, and by bodily 
expreſſions to 1nv.te forward, to enterrain, ro ferment, to endear the ſpirit of 
a man to the purpoſes of God ; bur even the body it ſelf ſhill be ſpirirual,and 
Ir ts intended iÞat it ſhall wholly miniſter ro God 1n ſpiritual ſervices hereafter. 
Inthe mean time, by ou ward acts it docs ſomething Symbolical, or at leaſt 
expreſſive of the inward duty. Eur therefore if the external doe diflerve the 
Spirit of God by opprefſing the ſpirit of the man z that whoſc Nature and in. 
ſtitut:on is wholly inſtrumental muſt be made to comply with the end; and 
therefore muſt ſtand there when it is apt to miniſter toit, bat muſt goe away 
if ir hinders 1t. 


10, 3. In the interpretation of the laws of Chriſt to a ſenſe of eaſe and li- 
berty, there muſt be no limits and lefſenings deſctib'd beforehand , or in 
general ; becauſe any ſuch proceeding would not onely be deſt:;tute of that 
reaſon which warrants itin ſome caſes. but would evacuate the great purpoſe of 
the law in all : that is, it would be more then whar is neceſſary to comply with 
new and accidental neceſſities, and to others it would be leſs then what is inten- 
ded inthe law, it would either tye the weak to impoſlibilities, or give leave to 
the ſtrong to be negligent and unprofitable, ir would command roo much 
or permit t00 much ; tt would cither hold the bridle too hard, or break it all 
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in peeces. Bur the interpretation and eaſe muſt be as accidental as the cauſe 
char inforces it,or the nced that invites it ; that is,every laiy of Chriſt intends 
that we ſhould obey it inthe perteRion, that we ſhould do it in the beſt way 
wecanz andevery man muſt doe ſo; bur becauſe all cannot doc alike,every 
mans beſt is alike in the event, but not in the action ; and therefore the lazy 
which is made for man muſt mean no more then every man can doe ; bur 
becauſe no man is to be ſuppoſed to be 1n diſorder and weakneis, till he be 
found to be ſo, therefore beforehand no complyance or ealte interpretation is 


to be made of the degrecs of duty. 


II, 4. Nolaws of Chriſt are to ſufter diminution of interpreration in the 


degrees to perſons tha: make themſelves weak, that they may bear but a little 
burden : but the gentler ſentence and ſence of laws isto be applyed to eaſe the 
weary and the afflicted, him thar deſtres much and can doe bur little z tro him 
that loves God and loves religion; tro him that endeavours heartily. 
and inquires diligently, and means honeſtly ; to him that hath every thing 
bur ſtrength,and wants nothing bur growth and time, and good circumſtan- 
ces and the proſperities of. piety. The beſt indications of which ſtate of 


perſons are theſe: 


Who are truly and innocently weak and to be complyed with * 


1. Theyare tobe complyed with who are new beginners in religion, or 
the uni» firucted;, they who want ſtrengths not by reaſon of any habitual fin, 
bur by the nature of beginnings and new changes ; for none can more inno- 
cently pretend to a forbearance and ſufferance, then thoſe who haye the weak- 
neſs of infancy. But I added alſo that the uninſtrutted have the fame preten- 
ſton, for according as their degrees of ignorance are, ſoare the degrees of their 
excuſable infirmity. Bur then by uninſtruced is onely meant ſuch who have 
not heard, or could not learn ; not ſuch who are ever learning and never (ut- 
ficiently taught; that is, ſuch who love to hear bur not to be doers of the word, 
ſuch who are perverſe and immorigerous, ſuch who ſerve a humor or aa inte- 
reſt, an opinion ora peeviſh Sec in theirlearning. For there are ſome who 
have ſpent much time in the inquiries of religion, whom if you call ignorant 
they ſuppoſe themſelyes injur'd 5 and yet will require theprivileges and com- 

lyances of the weak : theſe men trouble others, and therefore are not to be 
eas'd themſelves ; their weakneſs of ſtate is the impotency of paſſion, and 
therefore they muſt not rejoice in that by which they make others griev'd. 


"#2 


2. They are to be complyed with according to the foregoing meaſures 
who in all things where they know and can, doe their hearty endeayours, and 
make no abatement to themſelves, but with diligence and fincerity proſecute 
their duty. For this diligence and ſincerity is a competent Teſtimony that 
the principle of their neceſſity is not evil but innocent and unavoidable. What- 

" ſoeveris notan effeR of idlenels or peeviſhneſs may come in upon a fair, but 
alwaies comes in upon a pityable account; and therefore is that SubjeRt* 
which is capable of all that caſe of rigour and ſeverity which the wiſe Ma- 
ſters of aſſemblies and interpreters of the Divine laws doe allow to any per- 


ſons 1n any caſes. 


T3. 


14. 3. Thelaſt fign of SubjeRts capable of eaſe is infirmity of body; and 


that is a certain diſpoſition to all the mercics and remiſſions of the law in ſuch 
| P Pp 3 caſes 
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caſes 25 relate to the body and are inſtanc'din external miniſteries. To which 
alſo is :0 bereterred 4i/abilrty of eſtate 1n duties of exteriour charity ; which 
are to be exated according tothe proportions of mens civil power, taking in 
the nececs of their perſons and of their relations, their Calling and their quality, 
and tha: God intends it ſhould be ſo appears 1n this ; becauſe all ourward duties 
arc ſo en} in'd that they can be ſupplyed, and the internal grace inſtanc'd in 
other a&t:ons, of which there are ſo many kincs that ſome or other can be 
core by every one; and yet there 1s ſo great yariety that no man or but ve- 
ry few'men can doe all. I inſtance in the ſeveral wates of mortification, v.F. 
by taſt ngs, by watchings and pernoCtztions in prayer, lyings on the ground, 
by tolcration and patience, laborious geſtures of the body 1n prayer, [tanding 
with arms extended, long kneel:ngs on the bare ground, (uftering contradi- 
Ction and affronts, lefſenings and undervaluings, peeviſh and croſs accidents, 
cenying Our («lves lawful pleali.res, refuling a pleaſant moriel, leaving ſociety 
and meetings of friends, and very many things of the like Nature z by any of 
which the boc'y may be mortified and the Soul diſciplin'd : or the outward 
at may be ſupplycd by an aRive and intenſe love which can Coe every thing of 
duty : S0 all.) It is inalms, which ſome doe by elving money to the poor ; 
ſome by comforting the afflicted, ſome by givi g lilver and gold,orhecs which 
have it no, doe yet doe greater things : bur fince it matters not what it is we 
are able to doe, ſo that we do bat what we ate able,'t matters not how the grace 
be inſtinc'd, ſo that by all the inſtances we can, we doe miniſter to the grace, 
it follows, that the law can be made to bend in any thing of the external in- 
ſtance ſo thar the inward grace be not negleRed ; but th.refore it is certain 
that hecaule every thing of matter can by matcer be hindred; and a ſtring or 
a chain of Iron can hinder all the duty of the hand and foor, God who impoſes 
and exacts nothing that is impoſſhible,is contented that the obedience of the 
Splrit be ſecured, and the body muſt obey the law as well as it can. 
But there are ſome other conſiderations to be added to the main Rule, 


5. When the ation 15 already done,and that there is no further delibera- 
tion concerning the dire duty, yer the law is not at all to be eaſed and leflen- 
ed, if there be a deliberation concerning the collateral and accidental duty of 
Repentance : and thiszs'upon the ſame reaſons as the firſt limitation of the rule. 
for when a duty is to be done, and a deliberation to be had, we are in perfeR 
choice,and therefore we are to anſwer for God and for Religion, and this is all 
one, whether the inquiry be made in the mat:er of inocence or repentance, that 
15,in the preventing of a (in or curing of it. For we are in all things tyed to as 
great a care of ourduty after we have once broken ir as before; and in ſome 
thingsto a greater; and repentance is nothing but a new beginning of our duty, 
a going from our error, and a recovery of our loſs, and a reſtitution of our 
health, and a being pur into the ſame eſtate from whence we were fallen; ſo 
thar at leaſt all the ſame ſeverities are to be uſed in repentance, as great a rigor 
of ſentence, as ſtrict a caution, as careful a walking, as bumble and univerſal 
an obedience, beſides the ſorrow and the relative parts of duty which come 
1n upon the account of our (in, 


6. Burif rheinquiry be made after the fin is done, and that there is no 
deliberation concerning any preſent or future duty, but concerning the hopes 
or ſtate of pa:don,then we may hope that God will be ealic to g ve us pardon, 
according to the gentle(t ſenſe and meaſures of the law. For this, prov.ded 


it be not brought into evil example in the meaſures of duty afterwards, can 
haye 
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have in it no danger : it is matter of hope, and therefore keeps a man from de- 
ſpair; but becauſe it 15 but matter of hope, therefore it 1s not apt to abule- 
him into prefumption , and it 1f be miſtaken in the meaſures of the lay, yer 
ir makes it up upon the account of Gods mercy, and it will beall one; either | 
icis Gods mercy in making an eafic ſenſe of the law, or Gods mercy in giving 
4n eafie ſentence on the man, or Gods mercy in caling and taking off the Pu- 
niſhment,and that will be all one as to the event, and therefore will be a ſuffi- 
cient warrant for our hope,becaule it will ſome way or other come to paſs as 
we hope, Iris allalike wherher we be ſaved becaule God will exat no more 
of us, or becauſe though he did exact more by his lay yer he will pardon fo - 
much the more in the (ſentence: Bur this is of uſe onely to them who are tem- 
pred todeſpair, or oppreſled by too violent fears ; andit relies upon all the 
lines of rhe Divine mercy, and upon all the arguments of comfort by which 
declining hopes ule to be ſupported : and f{ince we our ſelves by obſervin g our 
incurable infirmities eſpy ſome neceflicies of having the lai read in the eaſier 
ſenſe, we doe in the event of things find that we have a need of pardon great - 
er then we could think we ſhould in the heats of our firſt converſion and the - 
fervors of our newly rerurning piety 3 and therefore God does not onely ſee - 
much more reaſon to pity us upon the ſame account ; but upon divers others, 
ſome whereof we know and ſome we know not z; bur therefore we can hope. 
for more then we yet lee in the lines of Revelation, and poſſibly we may re- 
ceive in many caſes better meaſure then we yet hope for: but whoever makes 
this hope to iciſen his duty will find himſelt aſhamed in his hope ; for no hope 
' is reaſonable but that which quickens our piety, and haſtens and perfects our 
repentance,anG purifies the Soul, and engages all the powers of ation, and ends 


in the love of God, and ina holy life. 


ke . There are many other things to be added by way of aſſiſtance to 
them who are preſſed with the burden of a law ſeverely apprehended, or #n- 
equally applyed, or not rightly underſtood; but the ſumme of them is this, 

1, If the ſenſe be hidden ordubious, doe nothing till the cloud be off, and 


the doubt be removed. 
2. It thelaw be indifferent to two ſenſes, rake that which is moſt pi- 


ous and moſt holy. 
. If itbe between two, but not perteRly indifferent, followthat which is 


moſt probable. 

4. Doe after the cuſtome and common uſages of the beſt and wiſeſt men. 

5, Doe with the mot, and ſpeak with the leaſt. | 

6. Ever bend thy determination to comply with the analogy of faith, and 
the common meaſures of good lite, and the glorifications and honour of God, 
and the utility of our Neighbour. 

7: Then choſe thy part of obedience, and doe it cheerfully and confident- 


ly, with a great induſtry and a full perſuafion, 
8. Afrer the action is done enter into no new diſputes whether it was law- 


ful or no, unleſs it be upon new inſtances and new arguments, relating to 
what is to come, and not troubling thy ſelf with that which with prudence and 
dcliberation thou did(t (as things were then repreſented) well and wiſely choſe. 
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The poſitive laws of Jeſus Chriſt cannot be diſpenſed 


with by any humane power. 


EE” [ Have already inthis book given account of the indiſpenſability of the Na- 
Ct3>1, 7. ® tural laws which are the main conſtituent parts of the Evangelical : but there 
FR are ſome poſitive laws whoſe reaſon 1s not natural nor eternal, which yer 
Chriſt hath ſuperinduc'd z concerning which there 1s great queſtion made 
whether they be diſpenſable by humane power, Now concerning theſe I ſay 
that 1] laws given by Chriſt are now made for ever to be obligatory and he 1s 
the King of heavenandearth,the Head and Prince of the Cathol:ck Charch, 
and therefore hath ſupreme power,and he is the wonderful Councellour,the ever- 
laſting Father, the Prince of Peace, and his wil:dome 1s ſupreme, he is the wiſe- 
dome of the Father, and therefore he ha:h made his laws ſo wiſely, ſo agreeably 
to the powers and accidents of mankind that they can be obſerved by all men 
and all wates, where he hath paſg'd an obligation; Now becauſe every diſpen- 
ſation of laws muſt needs ſuppoſe an infirmiry or imperteRton in the law or an 
infirmity in the man, thar is, that either the law did inferre inconvenience 
which was not foreſeen, or was unavoidable ; orelle the law mects with the 
changes of mankind with whichit is not made in the ſanRion to comply, and 
theretore muſt be forc'd to yeeld ro the needs of the man. and ſtand aſide till 
that neceſſity be paſt : it follows that in the laws of the H. Jeſus there is no 
diſpenſation ; becauſe there is in the Jaw no infirmity and no incapacity in the 
man : for every man can alwates obey all that wh:ch Chriſt commanded and 
exacted : I mean he hath no natural impotency to do any a that Chriſt hath 
requir'd, and he can never be hind:ed from doing of his duty. 


3. 


2, And this appears in this, becauſe God hath appointed a harbour whether 
every vellel can pur in when he meets with ſtorms and contrary winds abroad: 
and when weare commanded by a perſecuter not to obey God, we cannot 
be forc'd ro comply with the evil man ; for we can be ſecure againſt him by 
ſuffering what he pleaſes, and therefore diſobedience to a law of Chriſt can- 
not be mace neceſſary by any external violence: I mean every internal aRt 
5 not 1n it {-1f 1impeCtble by outward violence : and the externall a& which 
1s made neceſſary can be ſecurd by a reſolution to obey God rather then men, 


2. But there are ſome external ations and inſtances of a Commande- 
ment which may accidentally become impoſſible by ſubtraction of the mate- 
ral part, ſo for wantof water a child cannot be baprized ; for want of wine 
or bread we cannot communicate ; which indeed is true, but doe not inferre 
that therefore there is a power of diſpenſing left in any man or company of 
men ; becauſe in ſuch caſes there is nolaw, and therefore noneed of diſpen- 
(ation; For affirmative precepts in which onely there can be an external impe- 
diment doe not oblige but in their proper circumſtances and poſſibilities :and 
thus itis evenin human laws, No law obliges beyond our power; and although 
i: be necefſary ſometimes to get a diſpenſation even in ſuch caſes,to reſcue our 
ſelves from the malice or the carelefineſs, the ignorance or the contrary inte- 
reſts of the miniſters of juſtice, who goe by the words of the law,and are not 


competent or nor inſtructed judges in the matrer of neceſlity or excuſe , yer 
there 
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there is no ſuch need inthe Jaws of God. For God is alwaies juſt and al- 
waics wiſe, he knows when we can and when we cannor, and therefore as he }. 
cannot be deceived by ignorance, ſo neither can he opprels any man by inju- 
ſtice. and we necd not have leave tolet a thing alone, which we cannot doe 
it we would never ſo fainz andif wecannor obey, we need not require of 
God a warrant under his hand or an adt of indemnity ; for which his juſtice 
and his goodneſs, his wiſedome and his very Natare are infinite ſecurity : 
and therefore it cannot be neceſſary to the Church that a power of diſpen- 
ſing ſhould be intruſted ro Men, in ſuch caſes where we cannot ſuppoſe 
the law of God to bind. Thats our beſt (ecutity that we need no diſpenſation. 


Rm 


3, Inexternal ations and inſtances of vertue or of obedience to a Com- 
mandement of Jeſus Chriſt where ever there can be a hinderance, 7f rhe 
clligation does remain, the inſtance that is hindred can be ſupplyed wth a-0- 
ther of the ſame kind. Thus releeving the poor hungry man, can be hindre 1 
by my own poverty and preſent nced, but I can vilic him that is fick, though I 
caanot feed the hungry, or I can give him bread when I cannor give him a 
cloakzand therefore there can need no diſpenſation when the Commaridcment 
if it be hindred in one inſtance can as pertefly and to all the intentions of our 
lawgiver be performed in another. 


4+ Inexternal actions which can be hinared ani which cannot be ſupplyed 
by the variety of the inſt ances in the [ame kind, yet if the obligation remains, 
they may be ſupplyed with the internal a&, and with the ſpiritual. Thus 
if we cannot receive actual baptiſme, the dehire of it 1s accepted, and he 
that communicates ſpiritually, that is, by faith and charity, by inward devyo- 
tion and hearry defire, 1s nor guilty of the breach of the Commandement it 
he does not communicate facramenrally, being unavoidably and inculpably 
hindred. For whatſoeyer is not in our power, cannot be under a law,and where 
we doe not conſent to the breach of a Commandement, we cannot be expoſed 
to the puniſhment. This is the voice of all the world, and this is natural rea- 
ſon,and the ground of juſtice, without which there can be no Government bur 
what is Tyrannical and unreaſonable. Theſe things being notorious and con- 


teſs'd the conſequents are theſe: 


1. Tharthere is no neceſfity that a power of diſpenſing in the poſitive 
laws of Chriſt ſhould be intruſted to any man, or to any ſociety. Becauſe 
the law needs it nor, and the Subjects need ir not: and he that diſpenſesmult 
either doe it when there is cauſe, or when there is none. It hediſpenſes when 
there is no cauſe, he makes himſelf ſuperiour to the power of God by exerci- 
ling dominion over his laws: If he diſpenſes when there is cauſe, he diſpenſes 
when there isno need. For if the SubjeR can obey, he muſt obey, and man 
cannot untie what God hath bound : bur if he cannot obey, he is not bound, 
and therefore needs not be untyed : he may as well goabour tounbend a ſtrait 
line, or to number that which is not, as to diſpenſe in a law, to which in ſuch 
caſes God exacts no obedience. 


. * Panormitanaffirms that the Pope hath power to diſpenſe in all the laws 
of God, except in the Articles of faith ; and to this purpole he Cites 1nn0cen- 


+ C.propoſauir, 
de conc-[, 


tis inc, Cum ad Monaſterium, de ftatu Monachorum, * Felinus affirmes that prevend n.20, 


the Pope can change the form of Baptiſme, and that he can with one word, 
and withour all ſolemnity conſecrate a Pricſt, and that he can. by his word 
alone 


* 1 C: qQux in 


Eccle'.inconſt, 
n, ig, 29, 


Pial,1g. 
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one make 2 Biſhop: and though theſe prerenſes are inſolent and ſtrange, 


Thereare ſome learned men amongſt them who ſpeak in this queſtion with 
leſs ſcandal, but almoſt with the ſame intentions and effects. Some of their 
D:vines,particularly the Biſhop of the Canaries, (aies that the Pope hath no: 


© power todiſpenſe ig the whole, or in all the laws of God, but in ſome onely; 


namely v/here the obſervation of the law is impeditiva majors boni,a hindrance 
or obſtruRtion to a greater Spiritual good; as it may happen in oaths and vows : 
and {SancheF addes) in the conſecration of the Bleſſed Sacrament in both 
kinds: inthele, ſay they, the Pope can diſpenſe: But where the obſeryatioa 
of the laws in the parti. ular brings no evil, or inconvenience, and does never 
hincer a greater good, there the laws are indiſpenſable; ſuchas are Confeſsi- 
on, Baptiſme, uſing a ſet form of words in the miniſtration of the Sacraments, SO 
that the meaning 1s,. the Pope never wants a power to doe it, if there be 
not wanting an excule to colour it, and then ineffe& the Divines agree with 
the Lawyers ; for ſince the power of diſpenſing is given in words indefinite 
and without ſpecification of particulars (if it be given at all;) the authority 
muſt be unlimited as to the perſon,and can be limited onely by the incapacity 
of the matter; and if there could be any inconyenience in any law,there might 
be a diſpenſation in it : So that the D.vines and the Lawyers differ onely in 
the inſtances 3 which it we ſhould conſider, or if any great intereſt could be 
ſerv d by any, there can be no doubt bur it would be found a ſufficient cauſe of 
diſpenſation. So that this is but to cozen mankind with a diſtinRion to no 
purpoſe; and to affirme that the Pope cannot diſpenſe in ſuch things which 
yeeld no man any good or profit : ſuchas is the uſing aſet forme of words 
in Bap:i\me,or rhe like z and they may atan cafie rate pretend the Popes power 
to be I; mited, when they onely reſtrain him from violating a Divine law , when 
either the obſervation of it is for his own advyantage,as in Confeſſion (meaning 
tO a Pricſt) or whenit ſerves the intereſt of no man to haye it changed, as in the 


formes of Sacramcats. 


But then, that I may ſpeak to the other part, to ſay that the Pope may 
diſpenſe in a Divine law when the particular obſervation does hinder a greater 
ſpiritual good, and that this is a ſufficient cauſe. is a propoſition in al things falle, 
and in ſome caſes,cven in thoſe where they inſtance, very dangerous. 1t # falſe, 
becauſe if a man can by his own a& be oblig'd to doe a thing which yet is im- 
peditive of a greater temporal good,then God can by his law oblige his obedi- 
ence, though accidentally it hinder a greater ſpiritual good. Now it a man have 
promiſed, he muſt keep it though it were to his own hindrance,ſaid Daviazand 
a man may not break his oath though the keeping of it hinder him from many 
ſpiritual comforts and advantages; nay a man may negleR a ſpiritual adyan- 
rage for a temporal neceſſity; and in the Bohemian warres,the King had better 
cen at the head of his Troops, then at a Sermon when Prague was taken, 
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eaſily deceive others, becauſc either voluntarily or involuntarily they deceive 


themſclves, for when God hath given a Commandemenr, who can ſay that - 


to let it alone can doe more good toa mans Soul then to keep it © I inſtance 


in a particular which is of great intereſt with them. If a man have vowed ro - 


2 woman to marry her, and contracted himſelf to her per werba de preſents ; 
ſhe accordirg to her duiy loves him paſſionately, hath marryed her very Soul 


* Bur I conſider (for that is alſo very material) that ic is dangerous. For 
whenmen to juſtific a pretence or to verifie an action or to uſurpe a power ſhall 
retend that there is on the other fide 2 greater Spiritual good they may vcry 


to him, and her heart is bound up in his: but he changes his mind, and en- 
ters into religion : bur ſtops at the very gate and asks who ſhall warrant him 
for the breach of his-faith and vows to his Spouſe © The Pope anſwers he will ; 
and though by the lawof God he be tryed ro that woman, yet bec3ule the kee p- 
ing of that vow would hinder him trom doing God better ſervice in religion 
th:s is a ſufficient cauſc for him to diſpenſe with his vow. This then is the calc 
concerning which I inquire: 1. How does it appear that to enter into a mo- 


naſtery is abſolutely a greater Spiricual good then to live chaſtly wich the wite 
of his love and vows « 2. I inquire whether to break a mans vor be not of 


it ſelf (abſtraRing from all extrinſecal pretenſions and collateral inducements) 
a very greatſin * andif there were not a great good to follow the breach of 
ic, I demand whe:her could the Pope diſpenſe or give leave to any man to doe 
it? It hecould, thenitis plain he can give leave to a man to dde a very 
preatevil; for without the accidentally conſequent good, it is confeſſed to be 
very evil to break our lawtul vows. Bur if hecannor diſpenſe with his vow 
unleſs ſome great good were to follow vuponthe breach of ir, then it is clecr 
he cangive leave to a man to doeevil that good may come of it. For if wich- 
out ſucha reaſon or ſuch a conſequent good the Pope could nor diſpenſe,then 
the conſequent good does legitimate the diſpenſation, and either an evil a& 
done for a good end is lawful and becomes good, or cl(e the Pope plainly gives 
him leave to doe that which is ſtill remaining evil, for a good end : either of 
which is intolerable, and equally againſt the Apoſtles Rule, which is alſo a 
rule of natural religion and reaton: No man muſt doe evil for a good end. 
* Burt then, 3. who can aſſure me that an a of religion is better then an 
a& of juſtice * or that God will be ſerved by doing my wife an injury 2 or 
that he will accept of me a new vow which is perfectly a breiking of an old 2 
or that Dy our vows to Our wiyes we are not as much obliged to God as by our 
Monaſtical vows before our Abbot £ or that marriage is not as great an a& 
of religion if wiſely and holily undertaken (as it ought to be)as the taking the 
babit of S. Francs 2 or thatI can be capable of giving my ſelf to religion 
when I have given the right and power of my (elf away to another 2 or that 
E may not as well ſteal from'a man to give alms to the poor, as wrong my 
vwite to give my ſelf to a Cloyſter ? orthar he can ever give himſelf ro religi- 
On, who breaks the religion of vows and promiſes, of juſtice and honour, of 
faith and the Sacramental myſtery that he may goc into religion 2 or that my 
retirement in a cloiſter, and doing all that is theſe intended can make recom- 
pence for making my wife miferable, and ir may be deſperate an4 calamitous 
all her life time 5 Can God be delighted with my prayers which I offer to him 
in a cloiſter, when it may be ar the ſame time-my injur'd Spouſe is praying to 
God to doc her juſtice and to avenge my perjuries upon my guilty head, and 
it may be, cries loud to God and weeps and curſes night and day © who can 
tell which is better, or which is worſe © For marriage and fingle life of them- 
lelves are indifferent to piety or impiety, they may be us'd well, or. ab- 
us'd 
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35'd ro evil purpoſes; bur if they take their eſtimate by the event, no man 
can beforchand tell which would have been the greater ſpiritual good. Bur 
ſuppoſe i: as you liſt, yer, 
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II. I con{iderthat when God ſaies that obedience & better then Sacrifice, he 

hath plainly rold us that no pretence of Religion, or of a greater ſpiritual 
o00d can legitimate voiw- breach,or diſobedience to a divine Commandement: 
2nd therefore either the Pope muſt diſpenſe in all laws of Chriſt, and withou: 
all reaſon,that is,by his abſolute authority and ſupereminency over the law and 
the power that eſtabl.ſhed 1t, or elſe he cannot diſpenſe at all ; for there is n9 
reaſon that can legitimate our diſobedience, 


12, But then if we conſider-the Authority it ſelf, the conſiderations will be 
very matcrial, No man pretends to a power of diſpenſing in the law of 
God bur the Pope onely ; and he onely upon pretenceof the words ſpoken 
Ma::h.15.19.t0 S, Peter, Whatſoever thou ſhalt looſe on earth ſhall be looſed in heaven, Now 
cid ever any of the Apoſtles or Apoſtolical men ſuppoſe that S. Peter could 
inany caſe diſpenſe with vow-breach, or the violation of a lawful oath : 
Wis not all that power which was then prom.is d to him wholly relative to 
the marter of Fratern3l correption? and was it not equally given to the 
Apoſtles 2 for either it was never perform'd to S. Peter, or elſe it was alike 
M»:þ. 15 18. promiſgd and perform'd ro all the Apoſtles in the Conation of the Spirir,and of 
©2--22- the power of binding,and the words of Chriſt to them before and after his re. 
ſurrefion : ſo that by certain conſequence of this, either all the ſucceflours of 
the Apoſtles have the ſame power, or none of the Succeſſours of S. Peter. 
Or if the Succeſſours of S. Peter onely, why not his fucceflors at-Antioch 
as well as his Succeſſors at Rome 2 {ince it 1s certain that he was at Antioch, 
but is not ſo certain that he was at all at Rome, for thoſethings that Ulrichus 
Velenus (aies againſt it ina Tractate on purpoſe on that Subject and publiſhed 
by Goldaſt«s in his third Tome are not 1ncon(iderable allegations & arguments 
for the Negative,bur I ſhall give account of that inquiryin ſome of the follow- 
ing pages. And yet (uppole he was, yet it is aslikely, that 15,as Certain as the 
other;that after the Martyrdom of S. Peterand S. Paulchere were two Biſhops 
or Popes of Rome; 3s it is conjecur'd by the different Catalogues of the firſt 
ſucceflions, and by their differing Preſidencies or Epiſcopacies,one being over 
the Circumciſion and the other over the Uncircumcifion (if I ſay they were 
at all, concerning which I have no occaſion to interpole my ſentence.) Bur 
it either this gift was given in common to all the Apoſtles, or if it was given 
perſonally to S. Peter, or if it means onely the power of Diſcipline over fin- 
ners and penitent perſons, or if it does not mean to deſtroy all juſtice and 
humane contraQts. to reſcind all the laws of God and man, to mike Chriſts 
laws Subje to Chriſts Miniſter, and Chriſts Kingdome to be the Popes in- 
heritance and poſſeſſion, in alto Deminio, if thoſe words of Chriſt to S. Peter 
are ſo to be underſtood as that h's Subjects and ſervants ſhall ſtill be left in thoſe 

rights which he hath given and confirm'd and ſandtified, then it follows unde- | 
niably that S. Peter's power of the keys is not to be a pick-lock of the laws of 

his Maſter, but to bind men to the performance of them, or to the puniſhment 

of breaking them, andif by thoſe words of [Whatſeever thou ſhalt looſe] it be 

permitted tolooſe and untie the band of oaths and vows, then they may alſo 

mean a power of loofing any mans life, or any mans right, or any mans ivord, 

or any mans oath, or any mans obligation ſolemn, or unſolemn, when he hath 

really an intereſt or reaſon ſo to doc, of which reaſon himſelf oncly can be the 

warran- 
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warrantable Judge : which things becaule they are unſufferably unreaſonable, 


that pretence which inferrs ſuch evils and ſuch impicrties muſt be alſo unſuffe- 
rable and impoſhble. 


'TF I conclude therefore with this diſtinfion. There is a proper diſpenſation, 
that is,ſuch a diſpenſation as ſuppoſes the obligation remaining upon that per- 
ſon who is to be diſpenſed with: but no man or ſociety of men can in this ſenſe 
diſpenſe with any law of Chriff, But there is a diſpenſation improperly fo 
called, which does not ſuppoſe a remanent obligation, and therefore pretends 
not to take away any, but ſuppoſes onely a doubt remaining whether the law 
does by Gods intention oblige or no * He that hath ski// and authority, and rea- 
ſex to declare that in ſuch ſpecial caſes God intended not to oblige the Con- 
ſcience, hath taken away the doubt, and made that to become lawful which 

without ſuch a declaration by reaſon of the remaining donbt was nor ſo. 
This is properly an interpretation ; but becauſe, it hath the ſame effe& upon 

the man which the other hath direaly upon the law, therefore by Divines 

and Lawyers it is ſometimes alſo called 4 Diſpenſation, but improperly. 


14 Buttheother Conſequent arifing from the firſt obſervations which I 
made upon this Rule is this ; That as there is no neceflity that there ſhould be 
any diſpenſation in the laivs of Jeſus Chriſt; ſo in thoſe caſes where there 
may be an improper diſpenſation, thar is, an interpretation or declaration that 
the lay in this caſe does not bind atall, no man muſt by way of equity or con- 
deſcention andexpedient appoint any thing that the law permits not,or declare 
that a part of the law may be us'd; when the whole is in the inſtitution. For 
example; The Norvegians complaind that they could very ſeldom get any 
wine into their Country,and when it did come it was almoſt vinegar or vappes 
He who had reaſon and authority might then certainly have declar'd that the 
precept of conſecrating did not oblige, when they had not matter with which 
they wereto doe it; becauſe no good law obliges to impoſſibilities, Bur 
then no man of his own head might interpoſe an expedient, and ſay, though 
you have no wine to confecrate and celebrate with all, yer you may doe it in 

aleor meath ; nor yet might he warrant an imperfe& conſecration and allow 
that the Prieſts ſhould celebrate with bread onely. The reaſon is becauſe all 
inſtitutions Sacramenral, and poſitive lawsdepend not upon the Nature of 
the things themſelves, according to the extenſion or diminution of which our 
obedience might be mealur'd ; but they depend wholly on the will of the 
lawgiver, and the will of the Supreme, being actually limited to this ſpecifi- 
cation, this manner, this matter, this inſtitution ; whatſoever comes belides 
It hath no foundation in the will of the Legiſlator, and therefore can have no 
warrant or authority. "Thatit be obeyed or not obeyed is all the queſtion and 
all the variety. If ir can be obeyed it muſt, if ir cannotit muſt be ler alone. 
The right Mother that appeard before Solomon demanded her child ; half of 
her own was offered ; bur that was not it which would doe her any good, 
neither would ſhe have been pleas'd with a whole bolſter of goats hair,or with 

a perfect image of her child,or with a living lamb ; it was her own child which 
ſhe demanded: Soit isin the Divine inſtitution, whatſoever God wills that 
vwe mult attend to : and therefore whatſoever depends upon a divine law or 
nſtirution, whatſoever is appointed inſtrumental to the ſignification of a my- 
Rery, or to the collation of a grace or a power, he that does any thing of his 

own head, cicher muſt bea deſpiſer ofGods will, or rnauſt ſuppoſe himſelf 
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che author of a grace, orelſe to doe nothing at all in what he does, becauſe 
all bis obedience and all the bleſhng of his obedience depends upon the will of 
God which ooght alwates to be obeyed when it can, and when it cannot, no- 
thing can ſupply It becauſe the reaſon of it cannot be underſtood, for who 
can tell why God would have the death of his Son celebrated by Bread and 
wine 2 why by both the Symbols* why by ſuch? and therefore no proportions 
can be mace, and it they could, yet they cannot be warranted, 


This Rule is not onely to be underſtood concerning the expreſs poſitive 
[airs and inſtitutions of our Bleſſed Lawgiver, but even thoſe which are inclu- 
dcd within thoſe laws, or are neceſſary appendages to thoſe inſtitutions are 
to be obeyed, and can neither be diſpenſed withall nor diverted by any ſupple. 
tory or expedient, Thus to the law of repreſenting and commemorating the 
death of our deareſt Lord by the celebration of his laſt ſupper it is neceſlarily 
appendant and included that we ſhould com worthily prepared,leſtchat which 
is holy be given to Dogs, andholy things be handled unhokly. In this caſe there 
can be no diſpenfation 3 and although the Curates of ſouls having the key of 
knowledge and underſtanding to divide the word of God rightly, have power 
and warrant to tell what mealures and degrees of preparation are juſt and holy ; 
yet they cannot give any diſpenſation in any juſt andrequir'd degree, nor by 
their ſentence cfte&R thar a leſs degree then God requires in the appendant law 
can be ſufficient to any man, neither can any human authority commute a duty 
that God requires; and when he demands repentance no man can diſpenſe with 
him that 1s to communicate,or give himleave to give almes in ſtead of repen- 
tance, But if inthe daty ofpreparation God had involy'd the duty of confteſsi- 
on to a Prieft : this might have in ſome caſes been wholly let alone: that is, in 
Caſe there were no Prieſtto be had but one, who were to conſecrate and who 
could not attend to hear my confeſſions: And the reaſon is, becauſe in caſe of 
the deſtitution of any marerial orneceſlary conſtituent part of the duty,there 
is nonecd of equity or interpretation, becauſe the ſubjet matter of degrees 
of heightnings and diminutions being taken away, there can be noconſiderati- 


; On of the manner or the degrees ſuperſtruted. When any condition intriaſe- 


cally and in the nature of the thing included in an affirmative precept is de- 
Ritucnt or wanting, the Cury it ſelf falls without interpretation, 


Laſtly ; This Rule is to be underſtood alſo much more concerning the 
Negative precepts of the Religion: becauſe there canbe no hindrance to 
the duties of a Negative preceptz every man can let any thing alone; and 
be cannot be forc'd from his ſence or his omifhon, for he can fit ſtill 
and die; violence can hinder an ation , but cannot effe& it or expreſs 
it: and therefore here is no place for interpretation much leſs for diſpenſation, 
neither can it be ſupplyed by any aRionor by any omiſhon whatſoever, 


But upon the matter of this ſecond Conſequent remark'd above 
{[numb. 14.) itisto be inquired whether in no caſe a ſupply of duty is to be 
mace 2 or whether or no it is not better in ſome caſes, that is, when we 
are hindred from doing the duty commanded, to doe ſomething when we 


cannot doeall, or are we tyed ro doc nothing when we are innocently hin- 
dred from doing of the whole duty 2 
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When we may be admitted to doe part of our duty, and when to 
| (upply it by fomethmg elſe, 


7. 1. Negative precepts have no parts of duty, no degrees of obedience, 
* but conſiſt in a Matherarical point; or rather in that which is not ſo much; 
for it conſiſts in that which can neither be numbred nor weighed. No man 
can goe a ſtep from the ſevercit meaſure of a Negative Comimandement; if a 
man doe but in his thought goe againſt it, or in one ſingle inſtance doe what is 
forbidden, or but begin to doe 1t,he 1s intirely guilty. He that breaks one is 
ouilty of all ſaid S. Fames; it is meant of negative precepts; and then ir is 
true 1n every ſenſe relating to every lingle precept, and to the whole body of 
the Negative Commandements. He that breaks one hath broken the band of 
all; and he that does {in in any inſtance or imaginary degree againſt a Nega- 
tive hath done the whole fin that is in that Commandement torbidden. 


13. 2. All poſitive precepts that depend upon the meer will of the Lawgiver 
(as I have already diſcourted) admit no degrees, nor ſuppletory and cominu- 
taiion : becaule in ſuch laws we ſee nothing beyond the words of the law and 
the firſt meaning and the nam'd inſtance ; and therefore it is that 7» individus 
which God points at ; it is that in which he will mke the tryal of our obedi- 
ence; itis that in which he will ſopertetly be obeyed, that he will not be 
diſputed with, or inquir'd of why and how, bur juſt according to the meaſures 
there ſet down ; So, and 20 mere, and no leſs, and no otherwiſe. For when the 
will of the Lawgiver i all the reaſon, the firſt inſtance of the law is all the mea- 
ſures, and there can be no product but what is juſt ſer down. Noparity of 
reaſon can inferre any thing elſe, becauſe there is no reaſon but the will of 
God ; to which nothing can be equa], becauſe his will can be but one. It 
any man ſhould argue thusz Chriſt hath commanded us to celebrate his death 
by bleſſing and communicating in bread and wine this being plainly his pur- 
poſc;and I finding ic impoſſible to get wine,confider that water came out of his 
ſide as well as bloi'd, and therefore water will repreſent his death as well as 
wine ; for wine 1s but like bloud,and water is more then like it ſelf ; and there- 
fore I obey him better, when 1n the letter I cannot obey him; He I fay thar 
ſhould argue thus,takes wreng meaſures; for it is not here to beinquired which 
is moſt agreeable ro our reaſon, but which complies with Gods will , for thar 
is all the reaſon weare to inquire after, 


19, 3. In natural laws and obligations depending vpon true and proper rea- 
ſon drawn from the nature of things; there we muſt doe what we can, and 
it Fre cannot doe all thatis at firſt intended, yer it is ſecondarily intended that 
we (ſhould doe what we can. The reaſon is, becauſe there is a natural cauſc 
of the duty, which like the light of the Sun is communicated in ſeyeral de- 
grees according as 1t can be 1eceived; and therefore whatever partakes of 
that reaſon is alſo a du'y of that Commandement, Thus it is a d uty of natu- 
ral and eſſential religion that we ſhould worſhip God with ail the faculties of 
the ſoul, with all the actions of the body, with all the degrees of inrenſion, 
with all the inſtances and parts of extenſion: For God is the Lord of all ; he 
expects all,and he deſerves all, and will reward all; andevery thing is delign'd 
in order to his ſervice and glorification: and therefore eyery part of all this 
is equally commanded, equally requir'd; and is Symbolical to the whole : 
and therefore inthe impoſſibility of the performance of any one, the whole 
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Commandement is equal:y promoted by another z and when we cannot boiy 
the knee yet we can incline the head, and when we cannor give, we Can for- 

ve, and if we have not filver and guld, we can pay them in prayers 
and bleſſings; and if wecannot goe with our brother two mile, we can (ir 
may be) 20 one, or one h1:It ; I;t us goe as farre as we Can, and doe all thar 
isin our power and in our Clicumſtances. For fince our duty here can grow, 
-nd every inſtance do:s according toits portion doe in its own time and mea- 
ſures the whole wo:k of the Commandcinenc, and God accepts us in ever 
ſtep of the progreſſion, that is, in all degrees; for he breaks not ihe bruiſed reed, 
and he quenches not the {moaking Aixe; it follows, that though we are nor 
tycd to doe all, even that which is beyond our powers; yet we muſt doe what 
we can towards it ; even a part of the Commandement may in tuch caſes be 
accepted for our whole cuty. . 


4. Inexternal aRions which are inſtances of a Natural or Moral duty, 
if there be any variety, one may ſupply the other , it there be bur one, it can 
be ſupplyed by the internal onely anc ſpiritual. Bur the intern:l can never be 
hindred , and can neve: be chang'd or ſupplyed by any thing elle , it is capa- 
ble of no ſuppletory, but of degrees it is : and if we cannot love God as iwell 
as Mary Mazdalen lov'd him, ler us .ove him lo as to ob. y himalwaics, and ſq 
as to ſupera..cedegees of increment to our love, and to our obedience z bur 
for this or that expreflion it m1 ſt be as it can, and when it can, it muſt be this 
or anotÞcr ; but 1t it can be neicher upon the hand, it muſt be all chat is inten- 
ded upon the heart ; and zs the body helps the Soul in the miniſteries of her 
duty; ſo the Soul ſupp tes the body in the eflentaalities of it and indiſpen- 
{able obedience. 
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Not every thing that 1$in the Sermons and Doctrine 
of Jelus Chriſt was intended to bind as a law or 
Commandemert. 


| þ**) thieg that w (hiken by our Bleſſed Saviour is to be plac'd in that erder of 


things where himſe'f Was plea, 'ato put 1t, W hatſoever he propounded to 

us un .crihe Sanction of love, and by the invitation of a great reward, that is 
ſoto be uncerftood as that it may not become a ſnare, by being ſuppoſed in 
all caſes, and to all perlon« t . be a l.-w. For laws are eſtabliſhed by fear and 
love too, that is, by p vm ſes and threatnings ; and nothing is to be eſteemed 
alaw of Chriſt but (uch things which it we doe not obſerve we hill die, or 
ncurre the Divine diſpleaſure in any :nſtance or degree. But there are ſome 
things in the Sermons of .C hriſt whichare recommended to the diligence and 
loveof men ; ſuchtkings whether men muſt tend and grow, Thus it is re- 
quired that we ſhould love God with all our heart;which is indeed a Comman- 
dement and the firſt and the chief: ſt : but becauſe it hath an infinite ſenſe, and 
IS Capable of degrees beyond all the aualit es of any man whatſocver,therc- 
fore 1: Sincouraged and invited further by a reward that wil be greater then 
all the work thar any man can doe, Bar yer there is alſo rhe minimum morale 
11 1t, that is, that degree of love and duty, leſs then which is by interpretation 
| no 


CHAP. 3. of the Laws of Feſus Chriſt. 
no love;no duty at all; and that is,that weſo love God,thar * we love nothing 
againſt him, *: that we love nothing more then him, * that we love no- 
thing equal to him,* that we love nothing diſparately and diſtinly from him, 
but in ſubordination to him z that js,ſo as ro be apt to yceld and ſubmir to his 
love, and comply with our duty. Now then,here muſt this law begin, it is a 
Commandement to all perſons,and at all times to do thus muchz;and this being 
a general law of which all other laws are bur inſtances and ſpecifications, the 
Game thing is in all the particular Jaws which is in the General: there is in 
every one of thema minimum morale, a legal ſenſe of duty, which if we preva- 
ricate or goe lcfs then it, weare tranſgreſſours : but then there is allo a latitude 
of duty, or a ſenſe of Love and Evangelical increaſe, which is a further purſu- 
ance of the duty of rhe Commandemeat z bur is not directly the law, bur the 
love; to which God hath appointed no meaſures of greatneſs bur hath invited 
25 forward as the man can goe, 


For it 1s conſiderable that fince Negative precepts include their affirma- 
tives,and Afermatives alſo doe inferre the Negatives(as I have already diſcour- 
ſed) and yer they have differing meaſuresand proportions, and that the form 
of words and fienes Negative or Affirmative, are not the ſufficient indication 
of the precepts, we can beſt be inſtraRted by this meaſure; There u« in every 
Commanaement 4 ntgative part and an affirmative : The Negative is the firſt, 
the leaſt and the loweſt ſenſe of the law and the degree of duty ; and this is 
obligatory to all perſons and cannot be lcflened by excuſe, or hindred by dif- 
ability, or excus'd by ignorance, neither is it to (tay its time or to wait for cir- 
cumſtances ; but obliges all men indifferently. I doe not ſay that this is al- 
waies expreſſed by negative forms of law or language, but is by interpretation 
Negative ; it operates or obliges as doe the Negatives. For when we are com- 
manded tolove our Neighbour as our (clf ; the leaſt meaſure of rhis law, the 
legal or Negative part of it is,that we ſhould not doe him injury : that we ſhall 
nor doe to him, what we would not have done to our fclves. He that does not 
in this ſenſe love his Neighbour as himſelf, hath broken the Commandement; 
he hath done that which he ſhould nor doe ; he hath done that which he cannot 
juſtifiez he hath done that which was forbidden: for every going leſs then 
che firſt ſenſe of the law, then the loweſt ſenſe of duty, is the commiſſion of 2a 
ſin, a doing againſt a prohubition, 


But then there are further degrees of duty then the firſt and loweſt ; 
which are the affirmative meaſures, that is, a doing exccllent aRtions and 
inſtances of the Commandements, a doing the Commandement with 
love and excellency, a progreſſion in the exerciſe and methods of that piety z 
the degrees of which becaule they are affirmative theretore thy oblige bur in 
certain circumſtances ; and are under nolayw abſolutely, but they grow in the 
face of the Sun, and paſs on to perfeRion by heat and light, by loye and zeal, 
by hope and by reward. 

Now concerning theſe degrees it is that I affirme that every thing is to be 
plac'd in that order of things where Chriſt left it : and he that meaſures other 
men by his own ſtature, and exaQts of children the w-ſedome of old men, and 
requires of babes in Chriſt the ſtrengths and degrees of experienc'd Prelates, 
he addes to the |:ws of Chriſt, that is, he ties where Chriſt hath not tyed ; he 
condemnes where C hriſt does not condemne. It is not a law that every man 
ſhould in all the ſtages of his progreſſion be equally perfe&, the nature of 
things hath ſcyeral ſtages, and paſles by ſteps to the yaricties of glory. For 
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Let no man therefore impoſe upon his brother the heights and ſummities 
of perfetion, uncer pain of damna.uon or any tcartul Evangelical threatning; 
becauſe theſe are to be inyi:ted onely by love and reward,and by promiſes only 
are bound upon us, not by threataings. The want of the obſ:rving of this, 
ha:h caus'd impertinent ciſputes and animoſities in men, and great miſunder- 
ſtandings in this queſtion. For it is a great E.ror toth.nk that everything ſpoken 
in Chriſts Sermons 1s a law, or that all the progreſſions and degrees of C hr ſti- 
an Cuty are bound upon us by penalties as all las are. The Commandements 
are made laws to us wholly by threatnings z for when we ſhall receive a crown 
of righteouſneſs in heaven, that is, by way of gift, mecrly gratuitous, bur the 
pains of the damned are Cue to them by their merit and by the meaſures of 
juſtice, and therefore its remarkable that our Biefled Szyiour ſaid, when ye 
have done all that ye are commanaed, ye are unprofitable ſervants, that is, the 
ſtrit meaſures of the laws or the Commandcments given to you are ſuch 
which if ye doc not obſerve ye ſhall cite according to the ſentence of the law ; 
but if ye doe, ye are yet unprofitable z ye have not delerved the good things 
are laid up for loving Souls : but theretore towarc's that we muſt ſuperadde the 
degrees of progreſhon and growth in grace, the emanations of loye and zeal, 
the methocs of perfection and imitation of Chriſt, For by the firſt mea- 
ſures we eſcape hell ; but by the progreſhons of love onely and the increaſe of 
duty, thiough rhe merc es of God in Chriſt we arrive at heaven. Not that he 
that eſcapes hell may in any caſe fail of heaven; but that whoſocver does obey 
the C ommandement in the firſt and leaſt ſenſe, will in his proportion grow on 
towards perfection, For he fauls in the firſt, and does not doe that wortbily, who if 
he have time does not 7oe on tothe ſecond, 


But yet neither are theſe Counſe's of perfeion left wholly to our liberty 
ſo as that they have nothing of the law in them, for they are purſuances of the 
law; and cf the ſame nature, though not diredly of the ſame neceſſity ; bur 
collaterally and accidentally they are. For although God follows the courſe 
and nature of things, and therefore does not diſallow any ſtate of duty that is 
within his own meaſures; becauſe there muſt be a firſt before there can be a ſe- 
cond,and the beginning m1 ſt be eſteemed good or elſe we ought not to purſue 
it and make it more in the ſame kind;yet becauſe God is pleaſed to oblerve the 
order of nature in his graciouſneſs, we muſt doe ſo roo in the meaſures of our 
duty ; Nature muſt begin imperfealy, and God is pleas'd with ir, becawe 
himſelf hath fo order'd it; but the nature of things that begin and are nor per- 
tet, cannor ſtand ſtill. God is pleas'd well enough with the leaſt or the Ne- 
gative meaſure of the law ; becauſe thar is the firſt or the beginning of all; but 
we muſt not alwaics be beginning but pals on to perfe:on, an1 it is perfectt- 
on all the way, becauſe it is the proper and the natural method of the grace 
co be growing : every degree of growth is nor the perfeRion of glory ; but 
neither is it the abſolute perfection of grace, but it is the relative perfeRion of 
It: juſtas corne and flowers are perfectly what they ought to be when - et 
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ſeveral moneths they are arrived ro their proper ſtages: bur if they doe. 
not ſtill grow till they be fic tor harveſt, rhey wither and die and are good 
for nothing : he that does nor goe from ſtrength ro ſtrength, from vertue to 
vertue, from one degree of grace to another, heis nor at all in the me- 
thods of life, but enters into the portion of thornes, and wither'd flowers, fir 
for exciſion and for burning. 


Therefore 1. No man muſt in the keeping the Commandements of 
' Chriſt ſer himſelf a limit of duty; hither will 1 come and no further - for 
che tree that does not grow is not alive, unleſs it already have all the growth it . 
can have: and there is in theſe things thus much of a law: Evangelical 
counſels are thus far neceſſary, that alchough in them, thar is, in the degrees 
of duty, there are no certain meaſures deſcrib'd ; yer we arc oblig'd to pro. 
ceed from beginnings to perfetion. | 


7 


: 2: Although every man muſt impoſe upon himſelf this care that he ſo 
doe his duty that he doe adde new degrees to every grace; yet he is not to 
be prejudic'd by any man elſe, nor ſentenc'd by determin'd meaſures of another 

- mans appointment : God hath nam'd none, but intends all; and therefore 
we cannot give certain ſentence npon our Brother ſince God hath deſcrib'd no - 
meaſures ; but intends that all, whither no man can perfeRly arrive here 5 and 
therefore it is ſupplyed by God hereafter, 


3. 2. But the Rule is to be underſtood in great inſtances as well as in great 
degrees of duty; For there are in the Sermons of Chriſt ſome inſtances of 
duties which although they are purſuances of laws and duty, yet in their own 
material, natural being are not laws, but bothin the degree implyed, and in 
the inſtance expreſſed are Councels Evangelical 3 to which we are invited by 
preat rewards, but not oblig'd to them under the proper penaltics of the law. 
Such are making our ſelves Eunuchs for rhe Kingdome of heaven, ſelling all 
and giving it to the poor. The duries and laws here ſignified are chaſtity,cha- 
rity,contewpt of the world, zeal for the propagition of the Goſpel: The ver- 
cues themſelves are direct duties and under laws and puniſhment, but that we 
be charitable to the degree of piving all away, or that we a& our chaſtity by a 
perpetual ccelibate arc not laws ; but for the outward expreſſion we are wholly 
at Our liberty ; and for the degree of the inward grace,we arc tobe ſtill preſſing 
forwards towards it, we being obliged to doe (o by the nature of the thing, by 
the excellency of the reward,by the exhortations of the Goſpel. by the exam- 
ple of good men, by our love to God, by our deſires of happineſs, and by the 
degrees of glory. Thus S. Paxl took no wages of the Corinthian Churches; ir 
wasan a of an excellent prudence, and great charity, but it was not by rhe 
force of a gcneral law, for no man elſe was bound to u,neither was he, for he 
did not do to to other Churches; but he purſued two or three graces to excelent 
meaſures and degrees; he became exemplary to others, uſeful ro that Church, 
and did advantage the affairs of Religion : and though poſſibly he might,and 
ſo may we. by ſome concurring circumſtances be pointed out to this very in- 
ſtance and ſignifi. ation of his duty, yet this very inſtance, and all of the ſame 
nature are Councels Evangelical; that is,not impoſed upon us byalaw,and un+ 
der a threatning ; bur left ro our libeity that we may expreſs freely, what 
we areneceſlarily oblig'd to doe in the kind, and to purſue forwards ro degrees 
of perteRion, 
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The nates of difference between Counſels and Commandements Evangelic!. 


1. Where there is no Negative expreſſed nor involved, there it cannot 


tealaw; butitis a Counſel Evangel:cal. 


For in every law there is a degree 


of dury ſo neceſlary,that every thing leſs then 1t,is a CirecR at or ſtate ot ſin, 
and therefore if the law be affirmative the Negar've 1s incluced,and is the ſan- 
Aion of the main duty. Honour thy Father and Mother, that 1s a law: tor 
the loweſt ep of the duty there en) ined 1s bound upon us by this Negative, 
then ſhalt not curſe thy Father &r Mother , or, thou ſhalt not deny to give them 
maintenance. T hou ſhalrnot diſhonour them, not {lighr, not undervalue,not_ 
reproach, not upbraid, not be rude or diſobedtent to them : when ever ſuch 2 
Negative is included, that isthe indication of a law. But in Counſcls Evange- 


lical, there is nothing but what is affirmatiye, 


T here are ſome who make 


themſelves Eunuchs for the kingdome of heaven : that is the intimation of a 


religious a& or ſtate : but the Sanction of it 1s nothing that 1s negative, bur 


this onely ; He that hath ears to hear let him har, and Qui poteft capere capiat : 
He that can receive it let himrecerve it : and he that hath pewer over hu will, and 
hath ſo decreed in hu heart, does well. In Commandements ic is | He that does 
the duty, does well ; He that does not, does 11]: ]butinCounſels itis; [He 
that does not, may doe well : bur he that coes, does better: ] as S Paul dil- 
courſes in the queſtion of marriage z in which inſtance it is obſervable that the 
compar:ſon ot Celtbate and marriage is not in the queſtion of chaſtity, but in 
the queſtion of rcligion, one is not a better chaſtity then the other, Mar- 
riage is wg 2puay Ge. an undefiled fate; and nothing can be cleaner then 
that which 1s not at all unclean z but the advantages of ceelibate above marri- 
ape as they are accidental 2nd contingent, ſo they are relative to times and per- 
ſons and ſtares, and external miniſteries; Forto be made an Ewnuch for the 
Kingdom of heaven, is the ſame that S. Paul means by, the unmarryed careth for 
the things of the Lord that is, in theſe times of trouble and perſecution, they 
who are not entangled in the affairs of a houſhold, can better travail from 
place to place in the miniſteries of the Goſpel, they can better attend to the 
preſent neceſhties of the Church, which are called the things of the Lord, or 
the affairs of the Kingdome of heaven : but at no hand does it mean that the 
ſtate of {angle life is of itſelf a Counſel Evangelical, or a further degree of 
chaſtity ; but of an advantageous miniſtery to the propagation of the Goſpel, 
But be it ſo, or be it otherwiſe; yet itis a Counſel and no law, becauſe it hath 


no Negative patt in its conſtitution, or next append 


age, 


2. Whea the aRion or ſtate is propounded to us onely upon the account 
of reward,and there is no penalty annexed,then it isa Counſel and no law : for 
there is no legiſlative power where there is no coercitive z and ir is but a pre- 
carious Government, where the lawgiver cannot make the SubjeR either 
coc good or ſuffer evil: and therefore the F«« gladii and the merum Impe- 
7149 are all one: and he that makes alaw and does not compell the involunta- 
ry C3 but petition the Subje ro obey, and muſt be content he ſhall doe ir 


when ke hatha mind to it. 


Burt therefore as ſoon as men made laws,and liv'd 


10 communities, they made ſwords to coerce the private, and warres to re- 
ſtrain rhe publick irregularities of the world, 


mann Achint 
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dehinc abſiſtere bells, 

Oppida caperunt munire, & conacre leges, 

Ne quis fur eſſet, neu latro, neu quis adulter. 
For it was impoſſible to preſerve juſtice, or to defend the innocent, or to make 
obcdience to laws if the Conſuls lay aftde their rods and axcs: and fo it is in the 
Divine laws ; the Divine power and the Divine wiſedome makes the Divine 
laws, and fear is the firſt Sanction of them: it is the beginnine of all our wiſc- 
dome ; and all humane power being an imitation of and emanation from the Di- 
vine power is in the ſumme of affairs nothing bur this, habere poteſtatems gladit 
ad animadvertendum in facinoroſos homines, and theretore we conclude it to be 
no lazy, to the breaking of which no penalty is annexed : and therefore ir was 
free to S. Paul to take or not to take wages of the Corinthian Church; for if 
he had taken it, it had been nothing but the making of hs glorying woid ; thar 
is, he could not have had the pleaſure of obliging them by an uncommanded 
:nſtanceand a of kindneſs. Hope and reward is the endearment of Counſels ; 
fear and puniſhment are the ligatures of laws, 


12, 3. InCounſels ſometimes the contrary is very evil - Thus tobe induſtrious 
and holy, zealous and prudent in the offices Eccleſtaſtical, and ro take holy 
orders in the daies of perſecution and dilcouragement, is an inſtance of love 
(I doubt not) very pleaſing and acceptable to God, and yet he that ſuffers 
him(elt to be diſcouraged from that particular employment, and to divert to 
ſome otheriinſtance in which he may well ſerve God, may remain very inno. 
cent or excuſable : But thoſe in the Primitive Church who ſo fear'd the per- 
ſecution or the imployment that they cut oft their thumbs or ears to make 
themſelves canonically incapable, were highly culpable ; becauſe he that does 
an act contrary to the deſign of a Counſel Evangelical, is an'enemy to the 
vertue and the grace of the intendment : He that onely lets it alone does not 
indeed venture for the greater reward, but he may purſue the ſame vertue in 
another inſtance or in a leſs degree, but yet ſo as may be accepted. He 
that is diverted by his tear and danger, and dares not venture, hath a pityable 
but in many caſes an innocent infirmity : but he that does agalnſt ir, hath an. 
inexcuſable paſſion, and is ſo much more blameable then the other, by how 
much a fierce enemy is worſe then a cold friend, or a Neuter more tolerable 
then he that ſtands in open hoſtility and defiance. But in laws, not onely the 
contrary, but even the privative alſo criminal; for not onely he that oppreſles 
the poor is guilty of the breach of charity, but he that does not releeve them; 
becauſe there is in laws an affirmative and a negative part ; and both of them 
have obligation; ſo that in laws both oniſſions and commiſſions are (ins, but 
where nothing is faulty but a contraricty or hoſtility, and that the omiſſion is 
innocent, there it is only a Counſ:l: 


3. 4. In internal aitions there s properly and diretly no Counſel but a law one- 
ly : Counſels of perfeRions are commonly the great and more advantageous 
proſecutions of an internal eracc or vertue: but the inward cannot be hindred 
by any thing from withour, and therefore is capable of all increaſe and all 
inſtances onely upon the account of love; the greateſt degree of which is 
not greater then the Commandement : and yet the leaſt degree if it be ſincere 
is even with the Commandement : becauſe it is according to the capacity and 
greatneſs of the Man. But the inward grace in all its degrees is under a law or 
Commanement, not that the higheſt is neceſ[ary at all times, and to every 


perſons but that we put no poſitive barrs or periods to it at any time, but 
love 
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love 25 much as wecan today, and as much as we can to morrow, and till the 
3ty 2nd the wores to have a Current ſenſe: and [ a5 mach as we can} muſt 
Gorife (till more and more; now the uſing ct direct and indiieR min ſteries 
for che increaling of the inward grace, this I ſay becauſe it hath in it matcria- 
;ry and an external part, and is directly lubjicible to the proper Empire of the 
will, ths may be the matter of Counlel in the more eminent and zcalous in- 
ſtances, but che inward grace direRly 15 not, Tobe juſt conſiſts in an ind: vi- 
ſible paint, and therefore it is alwates a law, bur if to ſt2nific and aR our Ju- 
tice we give tha: which is due, and a great deal more to make it qu te ſure. 
this is the matter of Counſel; for it 15 the exceraal proſecution of the inward 
grace, and although 1b:s hath no cegrees, yet that hath; and theretore that 


hath l.berty and choice, whereas ig 14: there is nothing but duty and necefity 


I3- 

Some things may be uſed in the ſervice of God 
which are not commanded in any Law, nor 
explicitely commended in any doctrine of Jeſus 


Chrilt. 


HIS Rule is intended to regulate the Conſcience in all thoſe queſti- 

ons Which {crupulous and ſuperſtitious people make in their inquiries tor 
warrantics from Scripture in every act'on they doe; and in the uſe of ſuch - 
actions In the ſervice of G90, tor wh'ch particulars becauſe they have no word, 
they think they have no warrant, ind that the aRions are ſuperſtitious. The in- 
quiry then hath two parts ; 


I. Whether we aretorequire from Scripture a warrant for every action we 
doe, in common lite 2 


2. Whether we may not doe or uſe any thing in religion, concerning which 
we have no expreſs word in Scripture,and no Commandement at all 


x. Concerning the firſt the inquiry is but ſhort, becauſe there is no difficulty 
it but what 1s made by ignorance and jealouſie; and it can be anſwer'd and 
made evident by common ſenſe and the perpetual experience and the Natural 
neceſſity of things. For the laws of Jeſus Chriſt were intended to regulate 
humane actions in the great lines of Religion, juſtice and ſobriety, in which as 
there are infinite particulars which are to be conduRed by reaſon and by analo- 
gy tothe laws and Rules given by Jeſus Chriſt , (ſo it is certain that as the ge- 
neral lines and rules are to be underſtood by reaſon how far they doe oblige, 
ſo by the ſame we can know where they doe not. But we ſhall quickly come 
toilſue in this affair, For if for every thing there isa law or an advice; let 
them that think (o find it our and follow it. If there be not for everything ſuch 
proviſion, their oy-n needs will yer becometheir lawgiver and force them to do 
It without a law, Whether a man ſhall ſpeak French or Engliſh * whe- 
ther baptiſed perſons are to be dipt all over the body, or will it ſuffice that rhe 
head be plunged 2 whether thrice or once £ whether in water of the ſpring, 
or the water of the pool 2 whether a man ſhall marry, or abſtain? whether 

ea: 
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eat fleſh or herbs ; choole T:ti#, or Caius for my fricnd ; be a Scholar ora 
Merchant; a Phyfician or a Lawyer; drink wine or ale; take Phyfick for 


prevention, or lctit alone ; give to his Servanta great penſion, or a compe- 
tent; what can the Holy Scriptures have to doe with any thing of theſe, or 9 


any thing of like Nature and indifferency 2 


2, For by nature all things are indulged to our uſe and liberty z and they ſo 
remain till God by a ſupervening law hath made reſtraints in (ome inſtances 
to become matter of obedience to him, and of order and uſefulneſs to the 
world; bur therefore where the laiy does not reſtrain, we are ſtill free as the 
Elements,and may move as freely and indifferently as theatomes in the eye of 
the Sun. * Andthere is infinite difference between law and lawful ; indeed 
there is nothing that is a law to our Conſciences but what is bound upon us by 
God, and confign'd 1n holy Scripture (as I ſhall in the next Rule demon- 
ſtrate) but therefore every thing elſe is permitted, or lawful, that is, nor by 
law reſtrain'd : liberty is before reſtraint ; and cill the fetters are put upon us 
we arc under no law and no neceſſity, but whatis natural. * Bur if there can 
be any natural neceſſities, we cannot chooſe but obey them, *and for theſe 
there needs no law or warrant from Scripture. No Maſter needs to tell us 
or to give us ſigns to know when we are hungry or athirſt; and there can be as 
little need that a lawgiver ſhould give us a comand to eat when we are in great 
neceſſity ſo todoe. * Every thing « to be permitted 10 its own cauſe and pro- 
per principle ; Nature and her needs are ſufficient to cauſe us to do that which is 
for her preſervation ; right reaſon and experience are competent warrant and in- 
ſtruRion ro conduct our affzirs of liberty and common life ; but the matter and 
deſign of laws.is Honeſte vivere,alterum non Ledere.ſuum cuiq; tribuere ;, or as it 
is more perfectly deſcrib'd by the Apoſtle, that we ſhould live a godly, a righte- 
8145, 4 ſober life , and beyond theſe there needs no law : when nature is ſuffici- 
ent Jeſus Chriſt does not interpoſe, and unlefle ir be where reaſon is defeRtive | 
or violently abus'd, we cannot need laws of (clf-preſcrvation, for that js the _— 
ſanRion and great band and indearment of all laws : and therefore there is no | 
expreſs law againſt ſelf-murderin all the new Teſtament; onely it is there 
and every where elſe by ſuppoſition z and the laws take care to forbid that, as 
they take care of fools and madmen, men that have no uſe or benefit of their 
reaſon or of their natural neceſſities and inclinations muſt be taken under the 
: proteQion of others ; but clſe when a man is in his wits, or in his reaſon, he ; 
of 1s defended in many things, and inſtructed in ms without the help or need 
of laws: nay it was need and reaſon that firſt introduced laws ; for no law, bur 
neceſſity and right reaſon taught the firſt apes, Juvenal.1. 5. 
|  Diſperſos trahere in populum, migrare vetuſts Satyr, 15, 
De nemore,t7 proaves habitare, & linquere ſyluas, | 
eE aificare domos, laribus conjungere noſtris 
Tettum aliud, tutos vicino limine ſomnos 
Ut collata daret fiducta, Protegere armis 
L apſum, aut ingenti nutantem vulnere civem, 
Communi dare ſigna tuba, defendier iiſdem 
Turribus, atque una portarum clave teneri. 
to meet and dwell in communities, ro make covenants and laws, to eſtabliſh 
equal meaſures, to doe benefit interchangeably, to drive away pablick injuries 
by common armes, to join houſes that they may ſleep more ſafe: and ſince 
laws were not the firſt inducers of theſe great tranſaRions, it is- certain they 
nced not now to inforce them, or become our warrant to do that without 
Which we cannot be what we cannot chuſe but defire to be. | Bur 


_ 
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Bur if no:ting were to be done but what we have Scripture for, either 
commanging Or commenting, 1t were Certa'n that with a lets hyperbo!e then 
S. Zehn us'd. the world could no! contain the bock- which ſheaid be written, and yer 
:n {och infinitenumbers of laws and ſentences no man'could be Cirefted com. 
ren:ly b:caule his Rule and guide would be t00 b:2.and every man:n the in. 
quiry atcer lawful and unlawtul would bejuſt lo enliyatned as he that muſt for 
ever remain blind unleſs he take the Sunin his hand to ſearch into all the cor- 
ners of darkneſs, no candleſtick would hold him, and no eye could uſe hm, 
Bur ſuppoling that in all things we areto be guiced by Scripture, then from 
thence alſo let us inquire for a concuct or determination even in this Inquiry ; 
whether we may n0t ave any thins without 4 warrant from Seripture ? and the reſult 
vill be that t we muſt not coeany thing without the warrant of Scripture , 
then we muſt not for every thing look 1n Scripture for a warrant; becauſe 
we have from Scripture ſufficient iaſtruRtion that we ſhould not be fo foo!- 
iſh and importune as to require from thence a warrant for ſuch things in which 
we are by other inſtruments comperently inſtructed, or left at pertedt liberty. 


Thus S. Pau! afirmes, All things are lawful for me; he ſpeaks of meats 
and crinks, and things left in] berty concerning which becauſe there is no law, 
and if there had been one unter Moſes, 1: was taken away by Chriſt. it is cer- 
tain that every thing was lawtu',becaule there was no law forbidding it: and 
when S. Payl (aid, This ſpeak !, not the Lord; he that did accorcing to that 
ſpeaking, d:d accorcing to his own liberty, not according to the word of the 
Lord ard $. Pauls ſaying in that manner ;s ſo far from being a warranty to 
us from Chriſt ; that becauſe he ſaid true, rheretore we are certain he has no 
warranty from Chriſt, nothing but his own reatonable conjeture, * Bur 
when our Bleſſed Saviour ſaid and why of your ſelves ave ye r0t judee wbat is 
right * he plainly enough ſaid that to our own reaſon and judgement many 
things are permitted, which are not conducted by laws or expreſs ceclara- 
tions of God. : 

Ade to this that becauſe it is certain in all Theology , that whatſoever 
7 not of faith i ſin, that is, whatſoever is cone againſt our a&tuil perſuaſion be- | 
comes fo us 2 fin, though of it ſelt it were not; and chat we can become a 
law unto our (elves, by vows and promites, anc voluntary engagements and 
opinions, it follows that thoſe things which of them{ei ves inferre no duty,and 
have in them nothing bur a collateral and accidental neceſſity, are permirted to 
us to doe as we pleale, and are in their own nature .nd:fttrent, and may be fo 
alſo in uſe and exerciſe: and if we rake that wh.chis :he leſs perfect part in a 
Counſcl Evangelical, it muſt needs be ſucha thing as is neither commanded 
nor commended, for nothing of it is commanded at all ; and that which is 
commended is the mere nor the leſs pertcR part; and yet that we may dog 
that leſs perfe& part, of which there is neither a Commancement,nor a com- 
mendation but a permiſſion only appears at large in S. Pauls d'{courle concern- 
ing Virginity and Marriage 1 Corinth. 7.6, 37. But apermiſhon is nothing 
bur a not prohibiting, and that is lawful which is not unlawful, and eve. 
ry thing may be done that is not forbidden : - and there are very many 
things which are not forbidden, nor commanded ; and therefore they are 
onely lawful agd no more, 


5, DButthecaſeinſhortis this, In Scripturethere are many laws and pre- 
cepts of holineſs, there are many prohibitions and ſevere cautions againſt im- 
picty : and there are many excellent meaſures of good and evil, of perfect 
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and imperfe&t: * whatſoever is good, we are oblig'd to purſue ; * what- 
ſoeyer is forbidden muſt be declin'd z * whatſoever '1s /audable muſt be 
lov'd, and followed after. Now if all that we are to doe can come under 
one of theſe meaſures , when we ſee 1t, there is nothing more for us to 
doe but to:conform our actions accordingly, Bur it there be many things 
which cannot be fitted by theſe meaſures, and yet cannot be letalone; it 
will be a kind of rag to ſtand ſtill, and to be uſeleſs to our ſelves and 

to all the world, becauſe we have not a command or a warrant to legt- 
timate an ation which no Lawgiver ever made unlawtul, 


But this folly 1s not gone far abroad into the world ; for che number of 


mad-men is not many, though poſſibly the number of the very wile is leſs : 
but that which is of difficulty is this, 


Queſt, Whether in matters of religion we have that liberty as in mat- 
ters of common life ? or whether 1s not every thing of religion determined | 
by the Lawes of Jeſus Chriſt, or may we .choole ſomething to worſhip 
God withall, concerning which he hath neither given us Commandement 
or intimation of his pleaſure * 


Of W il. Wurſhip: 
To this I anſwer by ſeveral Propoſitions. 


7 1, All favour is ſo wholly arbitrary, that whatſoever is an a@ of 

favour, 1s alſo an effect of choice md perfetly voluntary, Sirice therefore 

that God accepts any ms, from us is not at all depending upon the merit 

of the work, or the natural proportion of it to:God, or that it can adde any 

moments of telicity £o him, it muſt be ſo wholly depending upon the will 

of God that it muſt have its being and abiding onely from thence, He that S. AuguR.de | 
ſhall appoint with what God ſhall be worſhipped, muſt appoint what that is LIND 
by which he ſhall be pleaſed; which becauſe it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, it !igio in phanta- 
muſt follow that all the integral, conſtituent parts of religion,all the funda- ni (ya 
mentals and eflentials of the Divine worſhip cannot be warranted to us by qualecique wc- 
nature,but are primarily communicated to us by revelation. Dem ſic colere "eq __ 
oportet quomoda ipſe ſe colendum precepit, ſaid S, Anſtin, Who can tell what + 
can pleaſe God, but God himſelf ? for to be pleaſed, is to have ſomething Lib. x. de con- 
that 15 agreeable to our wills and our defires : now of Gods will there can ap Fra. 
be no ſignification but Gods word or declaration ; and therefore by nq- **'** 
thing can he be worſhip'd,but by what himſelf hath declar'd that he is well 

pleas'd with: and therefore when he ſent his Eternal Son into the world; 

and he was to be the great- Mediator between God and Man, the great 
inſtrument of reconciling us to God, the Great Angel that was to preſent 

all our prayers, the onely beloved by whom all that we ivere to doe would 

be accepted, God was pleafed with voices from Heaven and mighty de- 
monſtrations of the Spirit to tell all the world that by him he would be 
reconcil d, :» him he would be worſhip'd, through him he would beinvo- 

cated, for his ſake he would accept us, ander him he would be obeyed; 

mn bi inſtances and Commandments he would be lov'd and ſery'd ; ſaying, 

This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleaſed, 


Rr 2, Now 
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| 2 > Now \(: matters not by what means God does convey the notices 
' of his pleaſare 5 minutes, & 1779 pra, 10 1undry wayes and in tundry 
manners God manitefts his will unto the world : fa we know it to be kx; 
111, it matters not whether by nature or oy revelation, by intuitive and 
£irect notices, or by argument or conſequent ceduftion, by Scripture, or 
tradition, we come to know what he requires and what is good in h:s 
£5 ; onely we muſt not doe it of our own head, To worthip God is 211 
2c of 95e4ence and of duty, an1 therefore muſt ſuppoſe a Commatic«- 
ment; ant is not of our choice, fave onely that we mult chuſe to obey, 
Of this God forewarn'd his people: He gave them a Law, and comman- 
ce: rhem to obey that intirely, without addition or diminution ; neither 
more nor leſs then it, [whatſoever I command you, obſerve to doe it ; thou 
Noyes. 12.12 halt not adde thereto nor d1miniſh from it ] and again, [ye ſhall not doe after 
Ver, 2. all the things that we doc here thu day, every man whatſoever u right inhis 
own ey257] thatis, This is your Law that 1s given by God; make no lawes 
to your ſelves or to one another, beyond the meaſures and limits of what 
havegiven you : nothing but this 15 to be the meaſure of your obedience 
and of the Divine pleaſure, , So that in the Old Teſtament there is an 
expreſs prohibition of any worſhip of their own chulſing ; all is unlayful, 
but what God hath choſen and declar d, 
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9. ?, In the New Teſtament we are ſtill under the ſame charge; and 
e>:2.4>pn7eiz or Will-worſhip is a word of an ill ſound amongſt Chriſti- 
ans moſt 2enerally, meaning thereby the ſame thing which God forbad in 
Deuteronomy , viz. #:25-QO. m auptg2y ewwmoy cure TpaT4, as the Lxx, 
expreſſes it , when every man does that (not which God commands, or 
loves) but which men upon their own fancies and inventions think good, 

Marr. t5. 3,9. that which ſeems good 1n their own eyes, or as our Blefled Saviour more fully, 

nr teaching for dottrines the traditions, the injunttions or Commanadements, of 
Men: the inſtance declares the meaning. The Phariſees did uſe to wath 
their hands before meat, cleanſe the outſide of cups and diſhes, they wath'd 
when they came from the judgment hall ; and theſe they commanded men 
ro doe, ſaying that by ſuch things God was worſhipped and well pleas 'd, So 
that theft two together,and indeed each of them ſeverally,is will-worſhip in 
the culpable ſenſe, He that ſayes an attion which God hath not commanded 
i of it ſelf neceſſary, and he that ſayes God « rightly worſhipped by an act or 
ceremony concerning which himſelf hath no way expreſfd hu pleaſure, 1s ſuper- 
ſtitious, or a will-worſhipper, The firſt ſins againſt charity ; the ſecond 
againſt religion : The firſt ſins directly againſt his neighbour z the ſecond 
againſt God : The firſt layes a ſnare for his neighbours foot ; the ſecond 
cuts off a Dogs neck and preſents it to God: The firſt is a violation of 
Chriſtian liberty ; the other accuſes Chriſts law of impertection, So 
that thus far we are certain, 1, That nothing is neceſſary but what 1s com- 
manded by God, 2, Nothing is pleaſing to God in religion that is mecrly 
of humane invention, 3. That the commandements of men cannot be- 
come dodtrines of God, that is, no direct parts of the religion, no rule or 
meaſures of con(cience, 

10, Butbecauſe there are many ations which are not under command, by 
which God in all ages hath been ſerved and delighted, and yer may as 
truly be called zSrAoSpioa or will-worſhip as any thing elſe , and the 
name 1s general and indefinite, and may fignifie a new _— or a free 


will-oftering, an uncommanded general or an uncominanded wears 
that 
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chat is, in a £004 lenle, or in a bad, we muſt make a more particular ſepa- 
ration of one trom the other, and not call every thing ſuperſt:trous that is 
in any {enſe 2 w://-worſhip , but onely that which is really and diſtin&!y 
forbidden, not that which can be ſ1gmified by ſuch a word which ſome- 
times means that which 1s Jaudable, ſometimes that which is culpable « 
Therefore, | 


What Voluntary or Uncommanded a&tions are 
Lawful or Commendable. 


\ . 
. ” 
i 
- 


1. Thoſe things which men ave, or teach to be done by a, probable inter- 
pretation ef what 1s doubtful or ambiguous, are not will-worſhip un the culpable 


ſenſe. Gol laid to the Jewes that they ſhould reſt or keep a Sabbath 


upon the leventh day, How far this reſt was to be extended, was to be 
tio ht an mprefied not by the law, but by the interpretation of it ; and 
thereiore when the Dottors of the Jewes had rationally and authorita- 
tyoly dot dd how tar a Sabbath-daies journey was to extend;” they 
who ſtiicty would oblerve that meaſure which God deſcrib'd not, but the 
Pottors did interpret, all that while were not to be blam'd; or put off 
with a -qs requiſtvit % who hath requir'd theſe things at your hands ?} tort 
they were all. that while" in the purſuance and in the underſtanding of a 
Commandement, Bur when the Jew in Syneſivs who was the pilot of a 
ihip, let go the helm in the even of his Sabbath, and did lye ſtill rill the 
next even, and retus'd to guide the ſhip though in danger of ſhipwrack, he 
was a {uperſtitious toole, and did not expound bur prevaricate the Com- 
mandement. * This 1s to be extended toall probable interpretations ſo 
{ar, that it the determination happen to be on the {ide of error, yet the 
conſequent action 15 not ſuperſtitious it the error it ſelf be not Criminal. 
Thus when the Fathers of the primitive Church did expound the {ixtl: 
chapter of S. Johns Goſpel of {acramental manducation ; though they 
erred in the expoſition, yet they thought they ſerv'd God in giving the 
Holy Communion to Intants: and though that was not a worſhip which 
God had 2ppointed , yet it was not ſuperſtition, becauſe it was (or for 
oughr-we know was) an inaocent interpretation of the doubtful words of 
a Commandement, From good nothing but good can proceed, and from 
2n innocent principle nothing but what 1s innocent in the effect. In fine, 
W hartſoever 1San interpretation of a Commandement is but the way of 
underſtanding Gods wil, not an obtruding ot our owne ;, alwayes provi- 
ded the interpretation be probable, and that the gloffe doe not corrupt 
the text. 


2. Whatſoever is an equal and reaſonable definition or determination of 
what God hath left in our powers, is not an act of a culpable will-worſhip or 
Superſtition, Thus it is permitted to us to chule the office of a Biſhop, 
or to [et it alone; to be a Miniſter of the Goſpel, br not to be a Miniſter. 
It a man ſhall ſuppoſe that by his own abilities, his inclination, the requeſt 
of his friends, the deſires of the people; and the approbation of the 
Church, he is called by God to this Miniſtery, that he ſhould pleaſe God 
1a ſo doing, and glority his Name, although he hath no command or law 
tor ſo doing, but is ſtill at his liberty, yet it he will determine himfelf ro 
this ſervice, he is not ſuperſtitious or 2 will-worſhipper in this his volun- 
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liberty that God gives him, to a ſervice which in the general 1s Plealing 
[0 God ; ſo that 1t 1s but voluntary 1n his perſon, the thing 1t (elf is of 
[vine inſt:tution. 


3 O 
lens to prety and charity, # not will-worſhip or ſuperſtition, Thus when 


there 1sa Commandement to worſhip God with our body , if we bow the 
head, it we proſtrate our ſelves on the ground, or fall flat on our face, it 
we travail up and down for the ſervice of God, even to wearinels and 
diminution of our ſtrengths , if we give our bodies to be burned, though 
1n theſe things thereis no Commandement, yet neither is there ſuperſti- 
tion, though we deſigne them to the ſervice of God, becauſe that which 
we doe voluntarily 15 but the appendage, or the circumſtance, OT the 1N- 
ſtance of that which 15 not voluntary but 1mpoted by God, 


3. Whatſoever 1s done by prudent Counſel about thoſe things which be. 


qa. Emery inſtance that ts Uncommanacd if it be the act or exerciſe of 
what ts commanded, i both of Gods chooſing and of mans, it 15 voluntary and 
't15 impoſed, this in the general, that. in the particular, Upon this 
account, the voluntary inſtitution of the Rechabites in drinking no wine 
and building no houſes, but dwelling in Tents, was plealnz to God ; be- 
caule although he no where requir'd that inſtance at their hands, yet be- 
caule 1t was an act or ſtate ot that obedience to their Father Jonadab 
which was injoyn'd inthe fitth Commandement, God lov'd the thing, 
ind rewarded the men, So David powr d upon the ground the waters of 
Bethichem which were the price of the young mens lives; he powred them 
ſorth unio the Lord: and though it was an Uncommanded inſtance, yer 
it was 2n excellent act, becauſe it was a felt denial and an at of mortif- 
cation. The 62;peres Ts roy, the abundant expreſſions of the duty con- 
tained in the Law, though they be greater then the inſtances of the Law, 
are but the zeale of God, and ot religion ; the advantages of lawes, and the 
enlargements of a loving and obedient heart, Charity is a duty,and a great 
part of our Religion, He then that builds almes-houles, or ere&ts hoſpi- 
tals, or mends high wayes, or repairs bridges, or makes rivers navigable, 
or {erves the poor, ot > Mx children, or makes meat tor the poor, cannot 
(though he intends theſe for Religion) be accuſed tor will-worſhip ; be- 
caule the laives doe not deſcend often to particulars, but leave them to the 
conduct of reaſon and choice, cuſtome and neceſſity, the uſages ot ſociety 
ind the needs of the world, That we ſhould be thanktul co God, is a 
precept of natural and eſſential religion; that we ſhould ſerve God with 
portions of our time, is ſo too : But that this day, or to morrow, that one 
day in a week, or two, that we ſhould keep the anniverſary ot a bleſling, 
or the lame day of the week, or the return of the moneth, is an act ot our 
will and choice; it is the worſhip of the will, but yet of reaſon too and 
right religion, Thus the Jewes #4 the feaſt of Purim, the feaſt of the 
tourth, the fitth, the ſeventh, the tenth moneth, the feaſt of the dedica- 
tion of the Altar ; and Chriſt obſerv'd what the Maccabees did inſtitute : 
and as it was an act of piety and .duty in the Jewes to keep theſe feafts, 10 
1t was not 4 will-worthip or ſuperſtition in the Maccabees to appoint it , 
becaule it was a purſuance of a general Commandement by ſymbolical but 
uncommanded inſtances, Thus it is commanded to all men to pray : but 


when Abraham firſt inſtituted morning prayer ; and Iſaac appointed M - 
amily 
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family the Evening prayer, and Danzet prayed three times a-day,and David 
ſeven times, and the Church kept her Canonical houres, Nocturnal and 
Diurnal Offices, and ſome Churches inſtituted an Office of forty houres, 
and a continual courſe of prayer, and Solomon the perpetual miniſtery of 
the Levites, theſe all doe and did reſpeQively attions which were not 
nam'd in the Commandement ; but yet they willingly and chooſingly 
offer'd a willing but an acceptable ſacrifice, becauſe the inſtance was a 
daughter of the law, incouraged by the ſame reward, ſerving to the ſame 
end, warranted by the ſame reaſon, adorn'd with the ſame piety, eligible 
for the ſame uſetulneſs, amiable for the ſame excellency, and though not 
commanded in the ſame tables, yet certainly pleafing to him who as he 
gave us lawes for our rule, ſo he gives us his Spirit for our Guide, and our 
Reaſon as his Miniſter. 


5, Whatſoever is aptly and truly i to any att of wertue 07 
grace, though it be no where ſignified in the law of God, or in our religion, is 
not will-worſhip in the culpable ſenſe. I remember to have read that S. 
Benedict was invited to break his faſt ina Vineyard: he intending to accept 
the invitation betook himſelf preſently to prayer ; adding theſe words , 
Curſed ts he who firſt eates before he prayes, This religion alſo the Jewes 
oblerv'd in their ſolemn dayes; and therefore wondred and were offen- 
de: at the Diſciples of Chriſt becauſe that early in the morning of the 
Sabbath they eate the ears of corn, This and any other of the like nature 
may be {uperadded to the words of the law,but are no criminal will-worſhip, 
becauſe they are within the verge and limits of it ; they ſerve to the mini- 
fteries of the chief houſe, Thus we doe not finde that David had receiy'd 
a Commandement to build a Temple ; but yer the prophet Nathar told 
him from God, that he did well becauſe it was in hu heart to build it : It , King. 8. 18, 
was therefore acceptalyle to God becauſe it miniſtred to that duty and re- 
ligion in which God had fignified his pleaſure, Thus the Jewes ſerv'd 
God in building Synagogues or places of prayer beſides their Temple; 
becauſe they were to pray beſides their ſolemn times, and therefore it was 
well it they had leſs ſolemn places, So Abraham pleaſed God in (epa- 
rating the tenth of his poſſeſhons for the ſervice and honour of God , and 
Jacob pleaſed the Lord of Heaven and Earth by introducing the religion 
of Vowes; which indeed was no new religion, but two or three excel- 
lencies of vertue and religion dreſs d up with order and ſolemne advan- 
tages, and made to miniſter to the glorification of God, Thus faſting 
ſerves religion ; and to appoint faſting daies is an a& of religion and of 
the worſhip of God, not diredtly, but by way of inſtrument and miniſtery, 
To donble our care, tointend our zeale, to enlarge our expence in the 
adorning and beaurtifying of Churches is alſo an ad& of religion or of the 
worſhip of God; becauſe it does naturally ſignify or expreſs one vertue, 


and does prudently miniſter to another; it ſerves religion, and ſignifies 
my love. 


% 
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1%, 6G, Toabſtain from the uſe of privileges and liberties thoueh it be no 
where commanaed, yet it is alwaies in it Tf lawful, and may be an aft of 
wertue or religion if it be deſiened tothe hues of religion or charity. 
Thus S, Paul {aid he would never eat fleſh while he did live rather then cauſe 
hi brother to offend: and he did this with a purpoſe to ſerveGod in ſo doing, 
and yet it was lawful to have eaten, and he was no where dire&ly com- 
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nded to have abſtained ; and though in {ome caſes it became a duty, yet 
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when he extenced it or was ready to have extended 1t to uncommanced 
:nſtznces or cegrees, be went not back in his religion by going forwards 
in his will, Thus not to be too free inuſing or CO diſpenſations, 
5 2 200d handmaid to piery or charity, and is let into the kingdome of 
heaven, by being of the family and retinue of the Kings daughters, the 
2:0rious graces of the Spirit of God, Thus alfo to deny to our ſelves the 
uſe of things lawful in meat and drink and pleaſure, with a deſign of being 
exemplzr to others and drawing them to ſober counſels , the doing more 
then we are commandcec, that we be not tempted at any time to doe lefle, 
the ſtanding a great way off from ſin, the changing our courſe and circum- 
ſtances of lite that we may not loſe or leſſen our ſtate of the Divine grace 
and favour, theſe are by adoption and the right of cognation accepted as 
punſuances of our cuty and obedience to the Divine Commandement, 


; -9 7. Whatſoever is preporttonable to the reaſon of any Commandement and 
is a moral repreſentation of any duty, the obſervation of that cannot of it ſelf 
be ſuperſtitions, For this we have a competent warranty from thole 
'. words of God by the prophet Nathan to David, Thou ſhalt not build a 


(1.02.22.4. houſe tothe honour of my Name, becanſe thou art a man of blood, In proſe- 


cution of this word ot God, and ot the reaſonableneſle of it, it is very 
warrantable that the Church of God forbids Bithops and Prieſts to give 
ſentence in a cauſe of blood ; becauſe in one caſe God aid declare 1t unfic 
that he who was a man of blood ſhould be imployed in the building of a 
houſe to God, Upon this account all Undecencies, all unfitting uſages 
and diſproportionate ſtates or accidents are thruſt out ot religion, A Prieſt 
may not be a fidler, a Biſhop muſt not bea ſhoomaker, aJudge muſt re- 
lig:ouſly abſtain from ſuch things as diſgrace his authority,or make his per- 
{on and his miniſtery contemptible; and ſuch obſervagces are very tar trom 
being ſuperſtitious, though they be under no expreſſle Commandement. 


TJ 8. All voluntary ſervices, when they are obſerved in the i and to 

the purpoſes of perfettion, are ſo farre from being diſpleaſing to God, that the 
more uncommanded inſtances and degrces of external duty and ſignification 
we uſe, the more "we pleaſe God. Oi m1dpglnoi murms mpatloay babupuc y 
Tolle x Tim Jn>ga To x, VT Epaivey TH Emlayuclsz, Spiritual men ave 
their attions with much paſſion and holy zeale, and give teſtimony of it 
by expreſ#ing it in the uncommanded inſtances, And Socrates ſpeaking of cer- 
tin Church offices and rituals of religion, ſayes, emuSn ed'a; a4 Toru ey- 
7 pXT9v Is TACLY APC, J7.ov ws X wy TeTt TH £24.04 yYWHen x TegHiptoq 
ereTpeLay ot Amo, wa tx O wr $03 pid & avaywm m ajaFov 
£amipyalto, Since noman hath concerning this thing any written Com- 
mandement, it 1s clear that the Apoſtles permitted it to the choice of every 
one, that every one may doe zood not by neceſſity and feare} but by love and 
choice, Such were the free will-offerings among the Jewes, which alwates 
might expect a ſpeciall reward, a » ware Thu evmAluy vera mAuww EY 
puctor xxl Tu, & 5) Os evTAT; TUE « ToBTaY, Thoſe things which are inthe 
Fables of the Commandement ſhall be rewarded, but thoſe which are more then 
theſe ſhall have a greater ; the reaſon is, becauſe they proceed from a 
greater intenſion ot the inward grace : and alchough the meaſures of the 
Commancement were therefore leſs becauſe they were to fit all capacities z 


yet they who goe farther, thew that they are nearer to the-pertections ot 
grace 
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grace then the firſt and loweſt meaſures of the Commandement, and - 


—T— ——  — 


therefore are diſpos'd to receive a reward greater then they ſhall have who 
are the leaſt in the Kingdome of Heaven, Bur of this I have already 


given accounts in the foregoing rule, and * otherwhere, 


* DoQrine & 
pract.o! Repe: 
Cap. I . 


9. The circumſtance of arelizious aition may be undertaken or impos d 
civilly without being ſuperſtitions, As to worſhip God 1s a duty which can 


never be a (uperſtitious will-worſhip, ſo to worſhip God by bowing the 
head or knee towards the Eaſt or Welt ts a circumſtance of this reli- 
gious worſhip ; and of this there may be lawes made, and the circumſtance 
be derermin'd, and the whole ation ſo clothed and veſted, that even the 
very circumſtance is in ſome ſenſe re/:g1ous, but in no ſenſe ſuperſtitions, for 


ſome way or other it muſt be done, and every mans act is determin'd when 
it is veſted with circumſtances, and if a private will may determine it, ſc 
may a publick law, and that without fault : but of this in the ſequel, 


10, The ſumme is this : Though the inſtance, the a&. or ſtate be 
uncommandel, yet it is not a culpable will-worthipg it either it be a pro- 
bable interpretation of a Divine Commandement, or the uſe of whar is 


' permitted, or the ctrcumſtance or appendage to a vertue, or the particular 


{pecification of a general law, or is 1n order to a grace inſtrumental & mini- 
ſtring toir, or be the defalcation or the not uſing of our own rights, or 
be a thing that 1s good in the nature of the thing, and a more perfe&t pro- 
{ecution of a law or grace, thatis, ifit be a part ora relative of a law : 
if a law be the foundation, whatſoever is built upon it, growes up towards 
Heaven, and ſhall have no part in the evil rewards of ſuperſtition, 


;» But that what of it ſelf ts innocent or laudable may not be ſpoil'd by evil 
z» appendages , it ts neceſſary that we obſerve the following cautions. 


1, Whatſoever any man does in an uncommanded inſtance, it muſt 
be done with liberty and freedome of conſcience ; that is, it muſt not be 
prefled to other men as a law which to our ſelves is onely anact of love, 
or an inſtrument ofa vertue, or the appendage and relative of a grace. 
It muſt, I (ay, be done with liberty of conſcience, that is, without impoſing 
it as ot it (elf neceſſary, or a part of the ſervice of God : and fo it was 
anciently in the matter of worſhip towards the Eaſt : tor though generally 
the Chriſtians did worſhip toward the Eaſt, yet in A»tzoch they worſhipped 
toward the Weſt, Bat when they begin to have opinions concerning the 
circumſtance, and think that abſtrating from the order or the accidental 
advantage,there js ſome religion 1n the thing it ſelf; then it paſſes fromwhat 
It ought to what it ought not, and by degrees proves folly and dreames, 
For then it comes to be a Doctrine and injunction of men. when that is 
taught to be neceſſary which God hath left at liberty, and taken from it all 
proper neceflity ; it then changes into ſuperſticion and injuſtice ; for it is an 
invading the rights of God and the rights of man ; it gives a law to him 
that is as free as our ſelves, and uſurps a power of making lawes of 
conlcience, which is onely Gods ſubje& and Gods peculiar, Dogmatizing 
and Cenſorionſneſſe makes a will-worſhip to be indeed ſuperſtition, 

In proſecution of this it is to be added, Ir is as great afin to teach for 
dofrines the prohibitions of Men, as the injunctions and commandements; 
to lay that we may not doe what is lawfal, as that it is neceſſary to doe 
Rr 4 that 
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that which is onely permitted, or is commended, He that impoſes on 
mens conſcience an affirmative or a negative that God hath not impoſed, 
'5 equally injurious, and equally ſuperſtitious, and we can no more ſerye 
Or pleaſe God in abſtaining from what 1s innocent, then we can by doing 
hat he hath not commanded, He that thinks he ſerves God by looking 
to the Eaſt when he prayes, and believes all men and at all times to be 
oblig'd to doe fo, is a ſuperſtitious man: but he who believes this to be 
ſuperſtition, and therefore turns from the Eaſt, and believes it alſo to be 
neceſſary that he do not look that way, 1s equally guilty of the ſame folly , 
and is likea traveller that ſo long goes from the Eaſt, that he comes to it 
by his long progreſſion in the circle, It by the law of God it be not ſinful, 
Or if by the law of God it be not neceſlary , no doctrines of men can make 
it ſo : tocall goodevil, or evil good, 1s equally hateful to God : and as 
every man is bound to preſerve his liberty that a yoke be not impoſed up- 
on his conſcience, and he be tied to do what God hath left free; ſo he is 
oblie'd to take care that he be not hindred, but ſtill that he may doe ir 
if he will, That this no way relates to humane laws I ſhall afterwards diſ- 
courſe : I now onely ſpeak of impoſition upon mens underſtandings, nor 
upon their wills or outward at, He that ſayes that without a ſurplice we 
cannot pray to God acceptably , and he that ſayes we .cannot well pray 
with it, are both to blame; bur if a poſitive law of our ſuperiour inter- 
venes, that's another confideration : for, quedam que licent, tempore & 
loco mutato now licent, ſaid Seneca; and ſo on the contrary, that may be 
lawtul or unlawful, neceſſary or unneceſſary, accidentally,which is not ſoin 
its own nature and the intentions of God. 


2, Whatſoever pretends to lawfulneſs or praiſe by being an inſtrument 
of 2 vertue and the miniſter of a law, muſt be an apt inſtrument, naturally, 
rationally, prudently, or by inſtitution ſuch as may doe what is pretended. 
Thus although in order to prayer I may very well faſt, to alleviate the bo- 
dy & make the ſpirit more active 8 untroubl'd , yet againft a day of prayer 
I will not throw all the goods out of my bo , that my dining-room 
may look more like a Chappel,or the ſight of worldly goods may not be in 
my eye at the inſtant of my devotion: becauſe as this is an uncommanded 
inſtance, (o it is a fooliſh and an unreaſonable inſtrument, The inſtrument 
muſt be ſuch as is commonly uſed by wiſe and good men in the like caſes, 
or ſomething that hath a natural proportion and efficacy to the effec, 


3. Whatſoever pretends to bea ſervice-of God in an uncommanded 
inſtance, by being the ſpecification of a general command, or the inſtance 
of a grace, muſt be naturally and univocally ſuch, not equivocally and by 
pretenſ1on onely : of which the beſt ſign 1s this, If ir be againſt any one 
commandement dire&ly or by conſequent, it cannot — ar or 
be the inſtance of any other. Thus when the Gnoſticks rr # their Di- 
(ciples by a pretenſe of humility, telling them that they ought by the me- 
diation of Angels to preſent their prayers to God the Father, and not by 
the Son of God, it being too great a preſumption to uſe his name and an 
immediate addreſs to him (as S. Chryſoſtome, Theophylact, and OEcumenius 
report of them ) this was a culpable will-worſhip, becauſe the relation it 
pretended to humility was equivocal and ſpurious, it was expreſly againſt 


© Job.16.23. an article of faith * and a Divine Commandement. So did the Pythagore- 
4ns 1n their pretenſions to mortification ; they commanded to abſtain trom 


marriages, 
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marriages, trom fleſh, trom fiſh, as unclean, and miniſteries of {11n, and pro- 


& « 


ductions of che Devil, Both theſe the Apoſtle reproves in his epiſtle to 
the Coloſſians ; and theretore condemns all things of the ſame unreaſon 


2blenels, 


23. 4&4, All uncommanded inſtances of piety muſt be repreſented by their 
own proper qualities, effect and worthinels ; that is, 1t all cheir worth be 
relative, they muſt not be taught as things of an abſolute excellency, or 
if it be a matter ot abſtinence trom any clung that is permitted , and that 
abſtinence be by realon of danger or temptation , error or ſcandal, it 
muſt not be preſled as abſtinence from a thing that 1s imply unlawtul, or 
the duty fimply neceſſary, Thus the Fncratites and Manichees were ſu- 

erſtitious pertons, beſides their herefte ; becauſe although they might 
lawfully have abſtain'd trom all ordinary uſe of wine, in order to tempe- 
rance and ſevere fobriety , yet when they began to ſay, that ſuch abſti- 
nence was neceſlary, and all wine was an abomination, they pals'd into a 
direct {uperſtition, and a criminal wil- worthip, While the Nowatzans de- 
nie] to reconcile lome fort of lapſed criminals, they did it for diſcipline 
and for the intereſts of a holy life, they did no more then divers parts of 
the Church of God did , but when that diſcipline, which once was uſetul, 
became now to be intolerable, and that which was onely matter of Go- 
ve-nment became alſo matter ot dodrine, then they did that which our 
bleed Saviour reprovedin the Phariſees, they taught for dotFrines the 1n- 
1u3c#:0ns of men, and made their wil-worthip to be luperſtitton, 
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24, 5. Yen any uncommanded inſtance relative to a Commandement is 
to be pertormed, it ought to be done temperately and according to its own 
p' oportion and uletulnels : tor it a greater zeal invites us to the ation, 
we malt not give the reins and liberty to that zeal, and (uffer it to paſs 
on 25 t.r 25 1t naturally can ; but as far as piouſly and prudently it ought, 
Heri.at gives alms to the poor, may upon the ſtock of the ſame vertue 
{parc ail vain or lets neceſſary expence and be a good husband to the poor, 
and highly pleaſe God with thele uncommanded inſtances of duty : but 
ticn he muſt not proſecute them beyond the reaſon of his own affairs, 
to the ruine of his relations, to the danger of temptation; To pray 1s 
good; to keep the continual lacrifice of morning and evening devorions 1s 
an excellent ſpecification of the duty of [' pray continually :] now he that 
prayes more frequently does ſtill better, but there 1s 4 period beyond 
which the multiplication and intenſion of the duty is not to extend, For 
although to pray nine times 1s more then 1s deſcrib'd in any. diurnal or 
nocturnal office ; yet if a man ſhall pray nine and rwenty times, and proſe- /” 
cute the excels to all degrees which he naturally can, and morally cannot, - 
£!1at 15, ought not, his will-worſhip degenerates into ſuperſtition ; becauſe 
it goes beyond the natural and rational meaſures, which though they may 
be enlarged by the paſhons of Religion, yer muſt not paſs beyond the pe- 
r10ds of reaſon, and uſurp the places of other duties civil and religious, 


25 It theſemeaſures be obſerv'd, the yoluntary and uncommanded a&i- 
ons of religion, either by their cognation to the laws, or adoption into 
obedience, become acceptable to God, and by being a voluntary worſhip, 
or an act of religion proceeding from the will of man, that is, from his love 
and from his deſires to pleaſe God, are highly rewardable : « 9 #4, 7978 
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p07, WA! iN0, ſaid S, Paul, If 1 doe this thing with a vojuntary aR 
or free choice, then I have a reward, And that no man may be affrighred 
ith thoſe words of God to the Jews, who hath requir d theſe things at your 
mmds ? as if every thing were to be condemned concerning which God 
could ſay, Qu requiſuvirt f meaning, that he never had given a comman- 
dement to have it done; 1t1s conſiderable, that God {peaks not of volun- 
eary, but of commanded lervices ; he inſtances in ſnch things which him- 
{elt had requir'd at their hands, therr ſacrifices of bulls and goats, their new 
mo01s and ſolemn aſſemblies, their ſabbaths and oblations : but becauſe they 
were not done with that piety & holineſs as God intended, God takes no 
delight in the outward ſervices : ſo that this condemns the unholy keep- 
ing of a law, that is, obſerving the body, not the ſpirit of religion ; bur ac 
no hand does God reje& voluntary fignifications of a commanded duty, 
which proceed from a well-inſtructed and more loving ſpirit, as appears 
n the caſe of vows and free-will-offerings in the Law ; which although 
they were will-worſhippings , or voluntary ſervices, and therefore the 
matter of them was not commanded, yet the religion was approved, And 
if it be objected that theſe were not will-worſhippings becauſe they were 
recommendedby God in general ; I reply, Though they were recommen- 
ded, yet they were left to the liberty and choice of our will, and it that re- 
commendation of them be ſufficient to fanftifie ſuch voluntary religion, 
then we are ſafe in this whole queſtion ; tor ſo did our bleſled Saviour in 
the Goſpel, as his Father did in the Law, 2» poteſt capere capiat ; and 
he that hath ears to hear, let him hear +, and ſo faith S. Paul, He that ſtandeth 


faſt in his heart , that is, hath perte&ly reſolved and is of a conſtant tem- 


per, having no neceſiity, but hath power over hu own will, and hath judged 
1n his heart that he will keep his virgin, doth well, But the ground of all is 
this: all voluntary a&s of worthip or religion are therefore acceptable 
quia fundamentum habent in lege Divina, Gods law 1s the ground of 
them : that's the Canon, and theie w1ill-worthippings are but the Deſcant 
upon the plain-ſong : ſome way or other they have their authority and 
ground trom the law of God ; For 


I hatfoever hath its whole foundation in a perſuaſion that is meerly hu- 
mane, and no waies relies upon the Law or the expreſſed will of God , that ss 
will-worſhip wn the criminal ſenſe, that 1s, it x ft ie So the vulgar 
Latine and Fraſmw render the word eSeAoIfnoxde, or will-worſhip ; and 
they both ſignifie the ſame thing, when will-worſhip is ſo defin'd : but if 
it be defin'd by [a rel:igrous paſſron or exceſs in uncommanded inſtances re- 
lating to, or being founded in the Law and will of God, then will-worſhip 
ſ12n:fies nothing but what is good , and what 1s better ; it is a free-will- 
oftering avpilemm ape; 7 Spores , like the inftitution under which 
S.Paul was educated, the ſtrifFeſt and exatteſt ſet of the religion, and they 
that ive accordingly, are ezvoiaTCoperc: we rouw the voluntary and moſt wil- 
ling ſubje(ts of the law, So that although concerning ſome inſtances it can 

XC lad, a7 per ey 67,7%) pa, this is directly a commandement z and con- 
cerning others, > 37 uns Weonuptorws x4 Tf ume, This 1S a VErtuous Or 4 
right ation of my choice; yet theſe are no otherwiſe oppos'd then as is 
ana ſuper, tor the one are cv 7 &loaz; md in the order = conſtitution of 


the commandement, the other ip T erlor.lu (as S, Chryſoſtome expreſles 
t) are above the commandement, yet all are in the ſame form or category : 


i 1$ Within the ſame limits & of the ſame nature , and to the ſame ends, 
and 
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and by the ſame rule, and of the ſame holinefle, and by a greater love ; 
that's all the difference : and thus it was from the beginning of the wor.!d, 
in all inſtitutions find in all religions, which God ever lov d. 


I onely inſtance in the firſt ages and generations of mankinde, becaule 
in them there is pretended ſome difficulty to the queſtion, Abel offer'd 
ſacrifice to God, and fo did Cats and in'the dayes of Enoch men began to 


call upon the name of the Lord; * and a prieſthood was 
inſtituted in every family, and the Major-dome was the 
Prieſt, and God was worſhipped by contumprttve oblatt- 
ons : and to this they were prompted by natural reaſon, 
and for it there was no command of God. 2* $So S, Chry- 
ſoſtome, 3 yÞ wes TO. pacur, ts vous. WE ampyuy 
I147.£y0prvs TOUTE XY Os, AI alto Ftv X; mLeg T4, ound- 
SorC. 1 S aoybas, TU Duo ay 2X61yUuy eVevey ve Abel WAS 
not taught of any one, neither had he recetv d a law con- 
cerning the oblation of firſt-fruits; but of himſelf ana 
moved by hw Conſcience he "FR that ſacrifice - and Þ the 
Author of the anſwers ad Orthodoxos in the workes of 
Fuſtin Martyr aftirmes, vSsis 4 Svoarmer mz axoga 
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off + ! '8 God before the law the ſacrifice of beaſts did not 
d by a Divine Commanadement, though God by accep- 
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: gave teſtimony that the perſon who offered it was 

st0 him, What thele inſtances doe efte& or per- 

- \ve thall ſee in the ſequel ; in the mean time I ob- 

: that they are by 'men of differing perſwaſtons us'd to contrary pur- 

.. Some thereare that ſuppoſe it to be in the power of men to ap- 

. new inſtances and manners of religion, and to invent diſtint matters 

.vrmes of Divine worſhip; and they ſuppoſe that by theſe inſtances they 

.re warranted to fay, that we may 1 relizion doe whatſoever by Natural 

eaſon we are prompted to; for Abel and Cam and Enoch did their ſervices 

upon no other account, Others that ſuſpect every thing to be ſuperſtitious 

that is uncommanded, and believe all ſorts of will- worſhip to be criminal , 

ſay;,that if Abel did this wholy by his natural reaſon and religion, then this 

 reliz10n being by the law of Nature was alſo a command of God ;, ſo that ſtill 

it was done by the force of a law, for a law of Nature being a law of God. 

whatſoever 1s done by that is neceſſary, not will-worſhip, or an act at 
choice and a voluntary religion, 


nuerunt : ceperunt (uil. wilmemorare 
creatorem ſuum, CF 44 nomen «45 opera 
& vrationes dirtizere, 4 12 ds Statuis, 

b ad Quzlt. $3, 


28, Now theſe men divide the truth between them. For it is not true 
that what ſoever is taught us by Natural reaſon, is bound upon us bya Natural 
law : which propoſition although I have already prov d competently, yet 
I ſhall not omit to adde ſome things here to the illuſtration of it, as be- 
ing very material to the preſent queſtion and rule of Conſcience. Socinus 
the lawyer affirm'd Reaſon to be the Natural law,by which men are inclin'd 
firſt, and then determin'd to that which is agreeable to reaſon, Burt this 
cannot be true, leaſt we ſhould be conſtrain'd to afirme that God hath letc 
the government of the world to an uncertain and imperfe& guide ; for 


nothing ſo differs as the reaſonings of men, and a man may doe according 
| £0 


"cum ratione, 
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prlſare, perit! wero ac probe dotti refe pulſare: ſic hominis cujnſcungq, eſt agere 
| _ 08 
of every Muſician to play upon his inſtrument ; bur to play 


doe righteous things, and according to right reaſon, muſt {uppoſe a wile 
and 2 g00d man, The conſequent of this 1s , that reaſon is not the naty- 
ral law, but reaſon when it 15 rightly taught, well ordered, truly inſtructed, 
pertetly commanded ; the law 15 1t that binds us to operate according to 
right reaſon, and commands us we ſhould not decline from it. He that 
does according to the natural law, or the law of God, does not, cannot doe 
amiflſe: but when reaſon alone is his warrant and his guide, he ſhall nor 
alwaies find out what is pleaſing to God. Andit will be to nopurpoſe to 
ſay, that not every mans reaſon, but right reaſon ſhall be the law, For 
every man thinks his own reaſon right, and whole nations differ in the 
aſſignation and opinions of right reaſon; and who ſhall be Judge of all, bur 
God,and he that is the Judge muſt alſo be the law-giver,elſe it will a be ſad 
ſtory for us to come under his Judgement, by whoſe lawes and meaſures 
we were not wholly direted. It God had commanded the Prieſts peoral 
to be ſet with rubies, and had given no inſtrument of diſcerning his mean- 
ing but our eyes, a red cryſtal or ſtained glaſle would have paſs'd in ſtead 
of rubies : But by other meaſures then by ſeeing we are to diſtinguiſh the 
precious ſtone from a bright counterfeit. As our eyes are to the diſtin&tion 
ot viſible objects, ſo is our reaſon to ſpiritual , the inſtrument of judging, 
but not alone ; but as reaſon helps our eyes, {o does revelation informe 
our reaſon ; and we havenolaw till by revelation or ſome ſpecifick com- 


Lex De: menrtem noftram incendenc, 
E459 41 [ec fcrivanity Cen(, 1ent1477J4c NC 
firm vellacat que FP ipſa mentis noſtrs 
{rctur, Damaſcen. Lib, 4, cap, 23. de 
fletrbr Clicktovens fic expunit, lex men- 
ts #0178 CT rpla nuurdlis r1tto Dei legem 
havens /o6tmnditan, impreſſing; & imſr 
tim qua bonum a malo interno lumince 
EI ICIS, Heron) mes eptil.1 Fl, a1 
A'7.1,q. 8. anc lege 4ppellat legein ite 
KCIgOrtte, quam 1919948 fiertttd, ne- 
ſet infant, tunc 4, Ventt WT pracifits 
quan.io inci ineellegentia, Þ, Maximus 
tom, 5. bioltcth, century. 5, C, 13, Lex 
naturs ct rat natuyalns, que captionm 
rene! ſenſu 2.1 delendam vim i114! tonde 
lem, Hoc dtxtr vaper fete, qutt4 r.2t10 Nde 
ruiyalt tan oft materi legis naturdlhs, 
Re.#1:5.. $, Augaſtinus, 1, 2. de (ermone 
Don't in monte, Nullam aninmam eſſe 
queer 1ocmars poſſit, im. cujus conſcren- 
tra non I9udtir Deus: quis n. legem 
natiralomn m wordibus hominum (crtbit 
11 Devs * hoc ſoil, tnnuens non ratione 
ſolar, (et Deun loquentem ex principiis 
noltr. a 7.4! tons {anxtſſe legem, Idem dixe 


[ox 


7r explicalins, l, 22, contr,Fduſtum c, 27. 
tcgen 4'6rnm eſe Divinan rattonen wel 
oolunratem ordinem naturalem cIleruart 
jubontem perturbart vetantemn,” 


depend upon him, 


munication of his pleaſure God hath declar'd and made a 
law, * Now all the law of God which we call natural 
is reaſon, that is, ſo agreeable to natural and congenit 
reaſon, that the law is in the matter of it written in our 
hearts before it is made to be a law, Lex eft Nature vis, 


& ratio prudentis, juris atque injurie regula. So Cicero 


[ib, 1, de leg, But though all the law of Nature be rea- 
ſon; yet whatſoever is reaſon 1s not preſently a lai of 
Nature, And therefore that I may return to the inſtan- 
ces we are diſcourſing of, it followes not that although 
Abel and Cain and Enoch did doe ſome ations of religzon 
by the dictate of natural reafon ,that therefore they did 
it by the law of natnre: for every good act that any man 
can doe is agreeable to right reaſon; but every at we doe 
is not by a law, as appears in all the inſtances I have given 
in the explication and commentaries on theſe two Jaſt 
rules, Secondly, On the other {ide it 1s not true, that 
we may doe it in religion whatſoever we are prompted to 
by natural reaſon, For although natural reaſon teaches 
us that God is to be loy'd, and God is to be worſhipped, 
that is, it tells us he is our ſupreme, we his creatures and 
his ſervants ; we had our being from him, and we ſtill 
and he is the end of all who is the beginning of all, and 


therefore whatſoever came from him muſt alſo tend ro him; and who- 
loever made every thing, muſt needs make every thing for himſelf, 


tor he being the fountain of perfeion, nothing could be good but what 
is 
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is from, and for, and by, and to that fountain, and therefore that every thing 
muſt in it's way honour and ſerve and glority him : now I ſay, although 
all this is taught us by natural reaſon, by this reafon we are taught thar 
God muſt be worſhipped ; yet that cannot tell us how God will be wor- 
ſhipped. MNatnral reaſon can tell us what is our obligation, becauſe it can 
diſcourſe of our nature and production, our relation and minority ; bur 
Natural reaſon cannot tell us by what inſtances God will be pleas'd with 
us, or prevail'd with to doe us new benefits ; becauſe no natural reaſon 
can informe us of the will of God, till himſelt hath declar'd chat will. 
Natural reaſon tels us we are to obey God; but Natural reaſon cannot tell 
us in what poſitive commandements God will be obeyed, till he declares 
what he will command us to doe and obſerve. So though by Nature we are 
caught that we muſt worſhip God ; yet by what ſ1gnifications of duty, 
and by what actions of religion this 1s to be done,depends upon ſuch a cauſe 
as nothing but it ſelf can maniteſt and publiſh, 
29. And this is apparent in the religion of the old world, the religion 
of ſacrifices and conſumptive oblations ; which 1t 1s certain themſelves 
did not chooſe by natural reaſon, but they were taught and 1injoyn'd by 
God : for that it is no part of a natural religion to kill beaſts, and offer to 
God Wine and Far, is evident by the nature of the things themſelves, the 
cauſe of their inſtitution, and the matter of fact, that is the evidence that 
they came in by poſitive conſtitution, For blood was anciently the ſani- 
on of lawes and Covenants, Santtio a Sanzuine ſay the Grammarians ; 
, becauſe the ſan&ion or eſtabliſhment of lawes was it which bound the life 
of man to the law, and therefore when the law was broken, the life or the 
blood was forfeited: bt thenas in Covenants, in which ſometimes the 
wilder people did drink blood, the gentler and more civil did drink wine, 
the blood of thegrape; ſo in the forfeiture of lawes they alſo gave the 
blood of beaſts in exchange for their own. Now that this was leſſe then 
what was due is certain, and therefore it muft ſuppoſe remiſſion and grace, 
a favourable and a gracious acceptation ; which becauſe it is voluntary and 
arbitrary in God, leſs then his due, and more then our merit, no natural 
reaſon can teach us to appeaſe God with ſacrifices. It is indeed agreeable 
to reaſon that blood ſhould be pour'd forth, when the life 1s to be paied, 
becauſe the blood 1s the life ; but that one life ſhould redeem another, that 
the blood of a beaſt ſhould be taken in exchange for the life of a man, that 
no reaſon_naturally can teach us, Ego vero deſtinavi eum wobrs in altars 
ad expiationem faciendam pro animis veſtris : nam [anguis eſt qui pro anima 
expiationem facit, {aid God by Moſes, The lite of the fleth is in the blood; | _ | 
and I have given it to you upon the Altar to make an atonement for your 
Souls: forit is the blood that maketh an atonement tor the Soule: accor- 
ding to which are thoſe words of S. Paul, without ſhedding of blood there «s 
0 remiſs10n; meaning that in the Law, all expiation of fins was by ſacrifices, 
to which Chriſt by the ſacrifice of himſelf put a period. Bur all this Reli- 
gion of ſacrifices,was (I ſay) by Gods appointment ; Ego vero deſtinavi, ſo 
taid God, I have deſign'd or decreed it : but that this was no part of a law 
of nature, or of prime, eſſential reaſon appears in this, * 1. Becauſe God 
confin d it among the Jewes to the family of Aaron, and that onely in the 
land of their own inheritance, the land of promiſe z which could no moxe 
be done in a natural religion then the Sun can be confin'd to a village- 
Chappel, * 2, Becauſe God didexpreſs oftentimes that he took no de- 
light in Sacrifices of Beaſts; as appears in Pſalm 40, and Pſad. 50. 7 
SL Plat. 
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Pls 7 -1. Iſat, 5 Ferem, 7» Hoſes 6. Mica >> Jo Becauſe ne tells us 
;n eppoſit:on to facrifices and EXTernal r1 es, what tnat 1S WHICH is the 
n2turz! 2nd effential religion in which he does delight ; the ſacrifice v7 
prayer and thanksgiving, a broken and 4 contrite heart I L22t we {ſhould rl 
in the way he hath appointed, tnat we thouic. ave Juſtice and judriment, ana 
walk humbly with our God: He Celires mercy and not ſacrifice, and th: 
tnowledre of God more then burnt-offerings, 4, Becauſe Gabriel the Arch. 
anzel foretold that the Meſfias ſhould make the Caily ſacrifice to ceaſe, 
5, Becauſe for above 1600, years God hat! ſuffered that nation to whom 
he gave the law of ſacrifices to be without Temple, or Prieſt, or Altar, anc 
theretore without Sacrifice. 


But then if we inquire why God gave tie law of facrifices, and was iv 
lonz pleas'd with it ; the reaſons are evident and confels'd, 1, Sacrifice: 
were types of that great oblation which was made upon the altar of te 
Croſſe. 2, It was an exp:ation whicl: vas next in Kind to the real for- 
feiture of our own lives : 1t was blood tor blood, a lite for a lite, aleſle 
for a greater ; it was that which migiit make us conteſſe Gods ſeverity 
a2ainſt fin, though not feel it; it was enough to makeus hatethe ſin, 
bur not to ſink under it, it was ſufficient for a fine, but ſoas to preterve 
the ſtake; it was a manuduttion to the great ſacrthce, bur ſuppletory of the 
creat loſle and forfeiture 4 it was enou2|1 to glority God, and by itto ſave 
our ſelves; it was inſufficient in it ſelt, but accepted in the great ſacrifice ; 
it was enough in ſhadow, when the ſubſtance was ſo certainly to ſucceed, 
3. It was given the Jewes 5Tws meCopyios, 4 1279 LAH & yxopuai, © adubes 
77.20; £45451, 35 the Author of the Apoſltolical conſtitutions aftirmes, thar 
being loaden with the expence of ſacrifices to one God, they might nor be 
ereedy upon the ſame terms to runafter many - and therefore the {ame 
Author aftrmes, before therr golden calfe and other idolatries, Sacrifices were 
not commanded to the Tewes but perſwaded onely;, recommenced,and lett unto 
their liberty, By which weare ac laſt brought to this truth, That it was 
taught by God to Adam,and by him taught to his poſterity, that theyihould 
in thelr feveral manners worthipGod by giving to him ſomething of all that 
he had given us; and therefore ſomething of ourtime,and ſomething of our 
goods : and as that was to be ſpent in praiſes and celebration of his name, 
(0 theſe were to be given in conſumptive offerings ; but the manner and 
the meaſure was left to choice, and taught by ſuperadded reaſons and polt- 
tive lawes : and in this ſenſe are thoſe words to be underſtood which avove 
I cited out of Fuſtin Martyr and S. Chryſoſtom, To this purpole Aquinas 
cites the gloſle upon the ſecond of the Coloſſians, ſaying, Ante temps legis 
juſtos per intertorem inſtinetum inſtruttos fuiſſe de modo colenat Deum, quos 
alt ſequebantur ; poſtmodum vero exterioribus praceptis circa hoc homines 
fuiſſe tnſtruttos,que preterire peſtiferum eſt ,Betore theLaw the righteous had 
\ certain inſtin& by which they were taught how to worthip God, to wit 1n 
the ations of internal religion; but afterwards they were inſtructed by out- 
ward precepts. That is,the natural religion conſiſting in praters & praiſes, 
n ſubmirting our underſtandings and ſubjecting our wills, in theſe things 
the wiſe Patriarchs were inſtructed by right reaſon and the natural duty of 
Mento God : but as for all external religions, in theſe things they had a 


Teacher and | | j | their 
cr and a guide; of theſe things they were to doe nothing of thei 


; 1 , : : ' 
own heads, In whatſoever 1s from within there can be no Will-worſhip, 


tor all that the Soul can doe is Gods right; and no ad of faith or _ "4 
od, 


cultum divinum qno ejus benevolentiam recuperaret quam per peccatum 
tranſgreffions amiſerat ; 1pſumgue docnuiſſe filios ſuos dare Deo decimas & 

primitias , (aid Hugo deS, YViffore, God taught Adam how to worthip 

him , and by what means to recover his favour, trom which he by trant- | 
greſhion tell (the ſame alſo is athrmed by S. 1thanaſores * :) bur thar whicl; " or 
he addes, that Adam taught his children to give firſt-truits and tenths, 74. Wot 
I know not upon what authority he aftirmes it.” Indeed Joſephus illud, 0-4; 
{ecmes to ſay ſomething againſt it: 5 $0; 5 mwTy pxRor nfelas mh Suoig Rr 
mTois Lulouamms X; X TL voy Yegoo uy muwly,G., a # T5 x&| emiroicy Antiq. Jul.! 
a+ IpwTs TAgotx1s xcla [19y MPUXACt, God 1s not pleas d {0 much 1n © 3: 
oblation of ſuch things which the greedinet(s and violence of man torces 

from the Earth, ſuch as are corne and fruits; but 1s more pleas'd with 

that which comes of it ſelt naturally and eafily, ſuch as are cattel and ſheep. 

And theretore he ſuppoles God rejeted Carr and accepted Abel, becaule 

Cain brought truits which were procur'd by labour and tillage ; but Abel 

offered ſheep, which came by the eaſy methods and pleaſing miniſteries 

of Nature. Ir is certain Foſephus (aid not true, and had no warrant for his 
afhrmative: but that which his diſcourſe does morally intimate 1s ver 

right, that the things of mans invention pleaſe not God z bur that Which 

comes from him we mult give him again, and ſerve him by what he hath 

given us, and our religion muſt be ot {uch things as come to us from God: 

it muſt be obedience or compliance ; it muſt be ſomething of meer love, 

or ſomething of love mingled with obedience : it is certain it was fo in 

the inſtance of Abel, 


And this appears in thoſe words of S. Paul, By faith Abel offer d (a- 
crifice : 1t was not therefore done by choice ot his own head; but bz 
the obedience of faith, which ſuppoſes revelation and the command or 
ceclaration of the will of God, And concerning this, in the traditions and 
writings ot the Eaſterlings, we find this ſtory, In the beginning of mankind, 
,» when Eve for the peopling of the world was by God fo bleſs'd in the 
,» production of Children that ſhe alwaics had twins before the birth of 
,, Seth, and the twins were ever male and female, that they might inter- 
»» Changeably marry, xc gens fit unius atatis populus virorum, leſt mankinde 
,» [hould expire in one generation; Adam being taught by God did not 
»» allow the twins to marry, #: n pF» pva; apa Ty Juice Iinplnca * IuCAte, 
,» whom nature her ſelf by their divided birth had ſeparated and divided ; 
,» but appointed that Cazz ſhould marry the twin-fiſter of Abel, and Abel 
,» ſhould marry Azroz the twin-ſiſter of Cai: But Cain thought his own 
,» twin-ſiſter the more beautifull, and reſolved to marry her. Adam there- 
,» tore withed them to inquire of God by ſacritice; which they did: and 
,» becauſe Cains ſacrifice was rejected, and his hopes made void, and his 
,» deſire not conſented to, he kill'd his Brother Abel; whoſe twin- ſiſter 
»» afterwards fell to the portion of Seth, who had none of his owne. Upon 
this occaſion ſacrifices were firſt offered, Now whether God taught the 
religion of it firſt to Adam, or immediately to Cain and Abel, yet it is 

SLA certain 
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certain from the Apoſtle (upon whom we may relie, thongh upon the 
©r2Gition of the Eaſterlings we m2y not) that Abel did his religion from 
the principle of taith ; and therefore that manner of worſhipping God did 
vt conliſt oacly 1n manners, but in ſupernatural my ſtery ; that 1s, all Ex- 
rernal tormes of worthipping are no parts ot moral duty, but depend upon 
divine inſtitution and divine acceptance : and although any external rite 
that 15 founded upon a natural rule of vertue may be accepted into religion, 
when that vertue 15 a law; yet nothing muſt be preſented to God but 
what himſelt hath choſen ſome way or other. Superſtitio eſt quando tradi- 
tiont humane Relig10nts nomen applicatur, {aid the Gloſle [ 7» Colofſ, 2,] 
when any tradition or invention of man is called Relzgon, the proper 
name of 1t is ſuperſtition ; that 15, when any thing 15 brought into Religian 
4nd 15 it ſelf made to bea worſhip of God, 1t is a wil-worſhip in the Cri- 
minal ſenſe, Hanc video ſaptentiſlimorum fuiſſe ſententiam, legem neque 
hominum inzenis excogitatam, neque ſeitum aliquod eſſe populorum , ſed 
eternum quiddam, quod univerſum munaum regeret, imperanat prohiben- 


 drque ſaprentia, Ita principem legem illam, & ultimam mentem eſſe dice- 


hant omni« ratione aut cozentis aut vetantis Dei, {aid Cicero. Neither the 
wit of man, nor the conſent of the people 1s a competent warranty for any 
prime law ; for law is an eternal thing, fit to governe the world, it is the 
wiſdome of God commanding or forbidding, Reaſon indeed is the aptneſs, 
the diſpoſition, the capacity and matter of the eternal law ; but the lite 
and torme of it 13 the command of God, Every plant which my Heavenly 
Father hath not planted ſhak be rooted up. Some plants ariſe from ſeed, fome 
trom flips and tuckers, ſome are grafted, and ſome inoculated; and all 
theſe will grow, and bring forth pleaſing truit ; but if it growes wild, 
that is, of 1s own accord, the fruit is fit for nothing, and the tree is fir 


for burning, 


EUutE At 
TheChri tian law both of Faith and Manners 1s fully 


Contained 1n the Holy Scriptures - and from 
thence onely can the Conlcience have divine 


Warrant and Authority. 


F the perfetion-and fulneſs of the Chriſtian law I have already given 

accounts ; but where this law 1s recorded, and that the Holy Scrip- 
tures are the perfect and onely Dzgeſt of it, is the matter of the preſent 
Rule, which is of great uſe in the Rule of Conſcience; becauſe if we know not 
where our Rule is to be found, and if there can be ſeveral Tables of the 
law pretended, our obedience muſt be by chance or our own choice, that 
15, it cannot be obedience, which muſt be voluntary in the ſubmiſſon, and 
therefore cannot be chance, and it muſt be determin'd by the ſuperior, 


_ therefore cannot be our own antecedent choice , but what is choſen 
Or us, | 


 Thatthe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtameat doe con- 
tain the whole will and Jaw of God is affirmed by the primitive Fathers, 


and 
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and by al: the reformed Churches ; that the Scriptures are not a perfect 
Rule of Faith and manners, bat that Tradition is to be added to make it 2 
{ull repoſitory of theD.vine will,is afhrmed by theChurch of Rome. For the 
eſtabliſhing of the truth in this great rule and directory of Conſcience, 1 
(411 firſt thew, as matter of fact, "That the Church of God in all the firſt 
ind beſt ages, when tradition could be more certain, and afſent to it 
might be more re alonable, did nevertheleſs take the Holy Scriptures for 
their onely rule of faith and manners, 2. Next, I thall thew w hat uſe 
there was of Traditions, That the topick of traditions, after the con- 
{f19nation oft the Canon oft Ee IPLUre,was not onely of little ule i IN any thing, 
but falie in niany things, and Sivefore unſate in all queſtions ; and as the 
world Qrew Ol, der. fragitions Qrew more unc ertiin, and-the argument from 
tradition was intoler ably w orle, 


"x 1. That the firſt ages of the Church did appeale to Scripture 17 all th*t7 
qu: ſ{10ns, 1 1ppeale to thel teſtimonies. S. Clemens of Alexandria pa 
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24 7. & "Nv O60 1 6 To 2.£9,Þiy,, « - TH 6 <1 SF Penrreo! <1 per pr ty HArTYpion, 
a M471 To Kuew Dwrn mp jp. Ua mo C 1 *egror, n maT! mA EV DIL, 
TE 132401 5 nwgrn ems ron ml) ara, It i not fit that we ſhould ( ſimply 
Pic tis '0 the affirmatives of men, for our Nay may be 4s go0d as their Tea, 
But rf the thing be matter of faith, and not of op1nion onely, let ns hav 1s 
for a t:ſt1mony of m 'n, but confirme our queſtion by the word of. God ; which 
w the moſt certain of all. or ts tndeed rather the onely demonſtration, | Now 
that there may be no Rart ng-hole trom theſe words of the Saint ,: I onel 
adde this, that it 1s an from the whole order of his diſcourſe thar he 
ſpcakes « n:lv ot the word of God written. For the words before are thele, 
Do" they tak» away all de monſtration, or doe they affirme that there ts any : > 
1 (nt po thy will grant there ts ſome , unleſs they have loft their ſenſes. 
But ; he re bc any a emonſlration, it is neceſſary that we make mquairy *, Cc: 
| and from the Scriptures to learne 
aemor ftratively. Ana all tle aiter he adde es, they that imploy their time about 
the be ſt thinTs, never a1Ve over therr [c arching after truth Tpw av TWw 2m7- 
ſoar am ouawy aſwa TW waefur, untill from the SOriptures they haw:, 
got a A-101 ft 1t10u. He ſpeakes againſt the Gnoſticks, who Prem 1ed tO 
{ecret 2MILions from I know not w "_+ againſt them he adviſes Chri- 
ſt1ans +2 /29mes ou F 202Þai, amd cif emGumir , FO WAX GEMINI Scrip- 
FHres, hence ts feck for drmbn tr dtian S, op by that rule to frame our lives, 
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4 % Baſil in | ns FE! Mics definat, 20, 4 A <4 TIL V Nj ce n TELY Sa Was "Ia Ty 
HAPTUPLc, Ths wroTrOUGE 2X Pn: , cs md negTopicy je T an utwr \erTeaTW1 © 5 - 
muwn.wv, whatſoever is done or ſaid ought 10 be confirmed Fd the teſtimony of the 
Divine ly- 1nſpired Scripture ; both for the ful perſwaſion I zood, as alſs 
for the condemnation of the evil : ma CNLAG 1 TPLYHE, hat 1s, every thins 
tht belongs to faith and manners, not every in Lfferent thing, but ever 
ah of duty ; not every thing ot a man, but every thing of a Chriſtian . 
not things of natural life, but of the ſuper rnatural, Which ſenſe of his 
words clearly excludes the neceſſity ot tradition, and yet intends not to 
excluce either liberty, or humane lawes, or the-condu& of prudence, 


5. Tothelike purpoſe is that of 0ri7en © Debemus ergo ad teſtimonium 
d-x*4  werburins 
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"Of the Interpretation and Obligatiin Book 11. 


a erborum que proferimus 11 doftrina, proferre ſenſum ſcripture, quaſi con- 
 firmantem quem exponimus enſum, we ought to bring Scripture tor the 


confirmation of our expoſition: which words of his are very conſide- 
-2ble to thoſe who are earneſt for our admittance of rraditive INterPreta- 
tion of Scriptures, Concerning which in paſſing by (becauſe it will be no- 
ching to the main inquiry, which is not how Scripture 15 to be underſtogd, 
but whether being rightly underſtood 1t be a ſufficient rule of faith ana 
manners) I ſhall give this account: That befides there are (I mean in 
matters of faith, not in matters ritual and of government) no ſuch tra- 
ditive commentaries ; there being no greater variety and Cifference a- 
mongſt the ancient and modern writers commonly and reſpectively in 
any thing than in their expoſitions of Scripture; no where ſo great liberty, 
10 where (o little agreement ; beſtdes this, I ſay, that they are imcommen- 
caries of Scripture to be lookt upon as lo many fingle perions, becauſe 
there was no publick authentick commentary any where, no aſſemblies in 
order to any ſuch expolitions, no tradition pretended for the ſenſe of 
controverted places z but they us d right reaſon, the analogy of taith, the 
ſenſe of the words, and the notice of the originals, and ſo they expounded 
ceftainly or probably according as it hapned, according to that of $, Atha- 
naſins Sunt vero etiam multi Sanitorum Maziſtrorum libri in quos ſi quis 
mcurrat aſſequetur quodammoao ſcripturarum interpretationem, There are 
many bookes of the holy Doctors, upon which it one chance to light, he 
may in ſome meaſure atrain to the interpretation of theScriptures.But when 
they ( according to 0rz7ens way here deſcribed) confirmed an expoſition 
ot one place by the doctrine of another, then and then onely they thought 
they had the amdeafis yrapmn the 'Scripture-demonſtration, and a 
matter of faith and of neceſlary belief, and that this was the duty of the 
Chriſtian Do&ors, orzeen does expreſsly afirme. » Afterwards, as 
,» Pauls cuſtome 1s he would verity from the holy Scriptures what he had 
, laid; ſo alſo giving an example to the Doctors of the Church, that 
,, What they ſpeak to the people ſhould not be of their own ſenſe, bur 
,, confirmed by divine teſtimonies : For it he, ſuch and fo great an Apoſtle, 
,» did not ſuppoſe his own authority ſufficient warraat to his ſayings, un- 
,» 1elS he make it appear that what he ſayes is written in the Law and the 
,» Prophets : how much more ought we little ones obſerve this, that we 
,» doe Not bring forth ours, but the ſentences of the holy Spirit, viz, 
trom Scripture; for that was the practice ot S, Paul, whom he in this 
place tor that very thing propounds as imitable, And in purſuance of this 
example and advice, S, Cyril expreſles himſelt pertetly, pn # nas wpe- 
012.0945 Tegorxe attend not to my inventions; for you may poſhbly 


= be decety d : but truſt no words, T3 Th Ns GH T Feiwv 2a Pwr, unleſs thou 


oelſt learne it from the Divine Scriptures. And more tully yet he ſpeaks 
in another place; ſpeaking of faith in the H. Trinity he adviſes them to 
retain that Feale in their mind, which by heads, or ſummaries ts already lightly 
expounded to you, but if God graut, ſhall according to my ſtrength be demon- 
ſtrated to your by Scripture, FAY7, > TRA T Few! X; & View Þ mSEW5 MUM Ekw! pmd' 
Tv Tv ov avel 7 Sewy mend Soda eager, For it behoves us not to deliver 
ſo mrch as the leaſt thing of the holy myſteries of faith without the Divine 
Scriptures, nor tobe moved with probable diſcourſes, Neither give creait to 
me ſpeaking, unleſs what is ſpoken be demonſtrated by the holy Scriptures - 
1 0 WTNP40 : > xuln + mgtws OY 8X JE EVpEMOAo aus 2A oE a mol 65ews T Fetwy 
e3 264@wr, for that is the ſecrrity of our faith which ts deriv'd not from witty 

| " INVENTIONS, 
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inventions, but from the demonſtration of divine Scriptures, Omne quoa. 
loquimur debemus affirmare de ſcripturts Santtis , (aid S Hierome , Every 1% Vai. 8 
thing that we ſpeak we muſt prove it trom the holy Scriptures ; not every 

thing abſolutely but every thing of religion, every thing of faith and man- 

ners: and if all this be not in the Scriptures, it can have no juſt authority. 

Hoc quia de ſcripturis anthoritatem non habet cadem facilitate contemms jqem i, 114 
tur qua probatyr, It it have not its warrant from Scripture, it may with as cap. 2; 
much eate be delpis'd as it was offered, Where though S. Hicrom ſpeakes | 

of a particular queſtion, v/z. whether Zechartias the fon of Barachias were 

che Father of John the Baptiſt, yet it could not have been applied to rhis 

particular it it had not been true in the general, Thar every thing of religi- 

on may be rejeted that is not prov d trom Scripture, But this 1s exprelsly jy... .. 7, 
afirm'd by Dd. Chryſoſtome » Nam I quid aicitur abſque Scriptura mditorum 95 
cooitatio claudicat, &c, If any thing be ſpoken without Scripture the though! 

of the hearers is lame ;, ſometimes inclining to aſſent, ſome: 1mes declining ; 

omctimes rejefting the opinion as frivolous, ſometimes receiving it as pro- 

bable : but when a teſtimony of the Divine woice proceedes from Scripture, 
zt confirmes the ſpeewh of him that ſþcakes, and the mind of him that heares, 
And upon this account it was that S. Cyril of Alexandria, being to diſpute 

with Theodoret concerning ſome myſterious queſtions of Religion, retus'd qr woprian: 
to conterre but trom the tountains of Scripture. 1t became him (lus he) 
being exercts d in Scriptures, ſince his deſire was to conferre with me about 
aivine myſteryes, to ſpeak with us onely out of the Holy Scriptures, and ſo to 
frame hu diſcourſe as becomes holy things, And I thould wonder it Theo- 
doret ſhould doe otherwiſe: for he init brings in the orthodox Chri- 
{tian ſaying tO Eraniſtes, ITE Mol AIUTHE; x; CU)NONT Ph LV I pe ms Treg - Dialog, EIT 
eriynn £90 porn Te: opal Ty Frig 2e2-Pn" Tell not me of your logiſmes and | 
ſyllogiſmes : I rely upon Scripture alone. In which ſhort ſentence he makes 
provition againſt all devices of mans inventing ; but he eſtabliſhes a remedy 
and an athrmative that is equally ſtrong againſt all pretenſ1on of traditions 
beſides Scripture, by ſaying that Scripture alone 1s the ground of his 
confidence, the argument of his perſwaſion 1n matters ot Religion. Bur 
S. Auſtin eſtabliſhes the ſame ſufficient and onely rule of Scripture, and . 
by way of inſtance excludes the Authority of Councels. Sed nunc nec ego minum lib. oo 
Niceaum nec tu debes Ariminenſe tanquam prejudicaturns proferre Concalium, cap. 14. 
Neque ego hujus authoritate neque tu illins detineris : Scripturarium authort- 
tatibus, non quorumcunque proprits, ſed utriſque communibus teſtibus, res 
CUM Te, cauſa CUM cauſa, ratio cum Yatione coiicerict, I ou7zht Aot 1O urge the 
Nicene Council, nor you that of Ariminum : as prejndging the queſt10n on 
ether ſide. But let the cauſes be confronted, argument agairiſt, orgument, 
matter againſt matter, thing againſt thing by the authorities of Scripture, 
which are the witneſſes common tous both, By which words, it S. Anſtins 
aftirmativecaa prevaile, it is certain that nothing ought to be pretended 
tor argument but Scripture in matters of Religion, For it a General 
Council, which is the beſt witneſs of tradition, the beſt expounder of 
Scripture, the beſt determiner of a queſtion, is not a competent mealure of 
determination, then certainly nothing elſe can pretend to it, nothing but 
Scripture, Anditfit be replied, that this is onely affirm'd by him 1n caſe 
that two Councils are or ſeem contrary : Ianſiver that it Councils can 
beor ſeem contrary, ſo that wiſe and good men cannot competently inliſt 
upon their teſtimony, it 15 certain 2 man may be decetved, or cannot juſtly 
be determin'd by any topick but the words and conſequences of Scripture; 

C( 4 20 
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4 :f this be the onely probation, then 1t 15 ſufficient, that s certain, But 
Lat will be 2 "in nct Rr neder ation, In the mean time that which I intend 
tO perfivace by cheſe teſtimonies, is that the Fathers of the primitive 


Church did in 21] their myſterious nquiries of religion, in all matters 
+ farth and manners, admit no argument but w hat was deriv'd from 
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ill herefies from Scripture 5 winch could no way be done, but that becauſe 
Rectum eſt index [ut 5 obliqui . that which is ſtraight will demonſtrate 1ts 


own firawhinelts and the crookecnetle of that which is crooked, Scrip- 
rure muſt be a rule of all religion and all taith, and therefore ſufficient rg 
reprove all vice and. every herelv, So Tertullian diſcour les, Anfcr here- 
"> FICa$ fire CP Ethnicts ſapmnt, ut ar Scripturis ſolts queſtiones ſuas faſt ant, 
; E- ike from I? jereticks their Ethn: C learnit Ing, that they may Cc G1{pute their 
queſtiors vut of Scripture onely, To this purpoſe Or:gen brings in the 
P: ecedent of our Blefled Lord, trom SCriptures conmuny the hereſy of 
rhe $ adducee. © about the Reſurrection, As C hriſt did, fic facient & Chriſti 
1mm1t ar o705s vemples SOTTPEUYATUMR, quibus oportet ſecundum. ſanam aottrinam 
ammnem Om obmuteſcere Pharaonrs . So will the tollowers of Chriſt doe 
by the examples of Scriptures, which will put to filence every voice of 
Pharaoh +; that 1s, every doctrine of the aaveriarics, Plainer yet are thoſe 
-xcellent words of S. Athar, ſus, {peaking but via {mall part of Scripture, 
even fo m wet as was ſufficient [0 Prove the articics ot the IVICED Creed: 
H > ot X ! TH TT ACL T To por 1&2 T5 SI HAM XP X; M20 on cou a a. 
X UTR ER 0: & i %2p9T1) Mey moms & r[(ocias, oupnow f) 7 APR as ON 
X 6:77 Tivxw;* licf, yes, That faith which the t -athers confeſsed at Nice, ac- 
0rda1417 tothe Holy Serif nre: F,was ſrf f1cient to reprove all {heretical ] rmprety, 
aid to eſtabliſh our Rel1710n or faith 11 Chriſt. Ad theretore S, Chry- 
| {ojlome COmPp 1rcs the Scriptures to cUore : X UT MA » EL TOE" T & 
-@, T 31) tp Sig A IOKY BOW Ts Gm E£1 Thi &ips] (2915 Thy) 
cord cr, For they lead us 10 God, ind open to vsthe knowledge of God, and 
p hercticks from eatring tt. The metaphor is dogmatical and plain 
no eG oy without a commentary. The Scripture muſt be the port at which 
every article of faith muſt goe forth, and by which every hereſy can be 
1. kept fromthe fold of Chriſt. One 17Horaimns ex ea diſcimus, So Theo- 
m) in Aoret. What ſoever we are ianorant of, we learn from thence, Nthil eff quod 
3 nequeat Scriptures diſſolwi. 'So Theephylac, There iz no difhculty but may 
be unt:ed by the Scriptures. 


5 The Author of the imperfcc&t work upon S. Matthew, uſually attri- 
bured t9 S. Chryſoſtome, cltcourtes pertinently and Pa. pr fully to this 
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Antichriſt, ſtanding in the holy places of the Church, in that time([ he which 
is in Fudea let him flee to the mountains, ] that is, they who are in Chriſtt- 
«nity, let them run tothe Scriptures, And why does he command all Chriſttans 
in that time to run to the Scriptures ? Becauſe ever ſince hereſy did infeff 
thoſe Churches, there can be no proof of true Chriſtianity, nor any other refuge 
for Chriſtians who would know the truth of faith, but thit of the Divine 
Scripture, Andalittle atter, Now by no meanes can he that deſires, come 
to know which is the true Church of Chriſt,but onely by the Scriptures. , . , Our 
Lord therefore knowing that there would be ſo great a confufion in the laſt 
dayes, commands that all Chriſtians who would be eſtabliſhed in the truth of 
faith ſhould flye to nothing but to the Scriptures. Theſe words in {ome edt- 
tions of the works of S, Chryſoſtome are {cratch'd out by a Roman hand , 
to the regret of ſome of his own party, and the thame of them that ſut- 
tered it or are pleaſed with it, All that I ſhall ſay to the book is this, that 
it is very often urg'd by the greateſt patrons of tradition to ſerve their 
ends in many other queſtions, and theretore cannot be rejected upon pre» 
tence of not being S, Chryſoſtom's ; much leſle upon pretence that it was 
written or interpolated by an Arrian ; becauſe the A4rrzans call d for 
Scripture in the uſe of the word oygynG-., but for the thing it ſelf they 


offter'd to be tried by tradition: and fo did the Catholicks, as it hapned, 


or as the peeviſhnelſs of their adverſaries, or the advantages of the queſtion 
did prompt them ; but the Catholicks and the Arrians never did differ 


upon the queſtion of the ſufficiency of Scripture, Bur as for the book, it De ſcript. x cl. 


iS liber doctus & minime ſpernendus, (aies Bellarmine; and (o is this teſtt- rs 


mony : and the rather becauſe it is perfe&ly agreeing with the doctrine of 
the other Fathers, 


So S. Auguſtine, Contra inſidioſos errores Deus woluit ponere firma- 


mentum in Scripturs, contra -_ nullus audet loqui qui quoquo modo fe vult | 3 2. in 


vidert Chriſtianum , Againſt treacherous errors God would place our 
ſtrength in the Scriptures ; againſt which none that would any way ſeem 
a Chriſtian dares to ſpeak. And a little after he addes this example. 
When Chriſt offered himſelf to Thomas to be handled, non illi ſuffecit nif1 de 
Scripturis confirmaret cor credentium , Chriſt thought it not enough unleſs 
out of the Scriptures he had confirmed the heart of the believers : pro- 
{pictebat enim nos tuturos, He foreſaw that we ſhould come after : For if 
they therefore believed becauſe they held and handled him, what doe we ? 
Chriſt is aſcended into beaven, not toreturn but at the end of the world that 
he may judge the quick and the dead: whence ſhall we believe but by that 
by which he confirm'd them who handled him ? He opened unto them the 
Scriptures JThe Scriptures therefor@are the great repofitory and the great 
ſecurity of taith, They are alſo the great and the onely — of hereſtes, 
50 Juſtus Orgilitanus expounds that of the Canticles [take the little 
foxes] that is, convincite hereticos eorumque werſutias ſanttarum Scriptu- 
rarum concludite teſtimonits , convince hereticks, and reſtrain their ſubtle- 
ties and cratts with the teſtimonies of Holy Scriptures. And thus in fat 
the Fathers did conclude againſt the Gnoſt:cks, the YValentinians, the Mar- 
ctonites, the Manichees, the Photinians, the Arrians, the Novatians, Euti- 
chians, Eunomians, Neſtorians, Macedonians, and all the peſts of Chriſten- 
dome, Hos percuſit geladius, The word of God is ſharper then a two-edged 
ſword, and the magazines of Scripture were the armories of the CONu: 
J, The 
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3. The Fathers aid rejed wh.tſ.ever w.ts offered 45 an article of faith 
» 4 Rule of manners, that was not 11, 0r could not be proved from Scriptures, 


: ; | : 
' Se Tertullizn, Sed quoniam unum altquod att1g1mus VACU & 0% ſervation, 


non preebit catera quoque denotare, quibus merito vanitas exprobranda eſt, 
fequraem fone ullins aut Dominic! aut Apoſtolict preceptt authoritate fiunt, 
Hujuſmod: en1m non religion, ſed ſuperſtition: deputantur,affeit ata & coatta, 
curioſe portus auam rational ts officar, Tt You cannot ſheiy the authority of 
2 divine or Apoſtolical przcept, yaur office is not religion, but ſuperſti- 


. tion, not a realonable ſervice, but curioſity,coaction or affetation, Pumelrys 


ſuppos'd theſe words to be -very dangerous againſt Eccleltaſtical Tradi- 
tions. They are indeed againſt all ſuch traditions as either were meere 
matters of fact without command, or were poſtnate to the dayes of the 
Apoſtles, of which nature are almoſt all now 1n reputation and practice 
amongſt the Romaniſts, But more tul yet and explicarive of the former are 
thoſe other words of Tertulltan againſt Hermogenes: Whether all things were 
made of preexiſting matter, I have no where read, let the ſchoele of Her- 
mogzenes ſhew where it is written, $1 non eſt ſcriptum, timeat Ve iflud adiici- 
entibus aut detrahentibus deftinatum , If it be not written, let him fea; the 
curſe of them that adae or detract to or from what s written in the Scriptures. 


- But S. Baſil is yet more decretory : Gavepe txmiwan:s mw, Wren P23" a 


4gTroppice, 1 A TETHY MT WC PEW! NETTCHY EW T pan eehmperwr, It 15 
manifeſt defection from the. faith, and a conviction of pride, either to rejeft 
any thing of what « written, or to introduce any thing that is not, And 
theretore in purſuance of this great truth and meaſure of conicience, he 
glVeEs this rule, Tav mi exl2s © Seomvelos Ons 6X Ct TSEWS ON zpacl.a 
Ear, Whatſoever « without Scripture, not deriv'd from thence, is not of faith, 
and therefore is a ſin : and therefore every ſuch thing S. Auſtin accurſes; 
S1quis ſive de Chriſto, ſive deejus Eccleſia, ſive de quacunque aliare que 
pertinet ad fidem witamque noſtram, non dicam ſi nos, ſed, quod "aulus adjecit, 
ft Angelus ae clo vobes annunciavertt preterquam quod in Scripturs legalt- 
bus & Evanzelices accepiſtis, anathema ſit, It any of us I will not fay, but 
it any Angel (tor that S, Pawl added) ſhall ſay any thing of Chriſt or of his 
Church or of any other thing pertaining to taith and our lite, except what 
we have received from the Scriptures of the Law and the Goſpels, lethim 
be Anathema, Scriptures non loquentibus quis loquetur ? It the Scriptures 
{peak not, who will ſpeak © ſaid S, Proſper. © All things which are delive- 
** red tous by the Law and the Prophets and the Apoſtles we receive, 
* acknowledge 3nd conteſlſe, neither doe we inquire atter any thing elſe: 
** For 1t cannot be that beſide thoſe things which are divinely ſpoken by 
* the dtvine oracles of the Old and New Teſtament, we ſhould fay or at 
* all think any thing of God. So S, Cyri/. Theſe Fathers ſpeak dog- 
matically, generally and peremptority : nothing but what is in Scripture; 
nothing oft God, nothing of Chriſt, nothing of his Church, nothing of 
any thing elſe, Adde to thele, that by their doctrine of the ſufficiency and 
(ole ute and neceflity of Scripture in matters of Religion they doe exclude 
by name every thing that pretends againſt Scripture, So Theophilus 
Ale xanarinus ; Demonici ſpiritus eſt infliniFus ſophiſmata humanarum men- 
tum ſequi, && altquid extra Scripturarum authoritatem ſequi, It is the in- 
ſtint ot the Devil to follow the inventions of mens minds, and to follow 
any thing without the authority of the Scriptures. No deviſe, no wit, 


no arzument or invention of maa is to be admittted into religion 3 nothing 
Que « 


b{que au- 
thoritate 


but Scriptures : but neither may traditions be received. 


ps 
: 
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thoritate & teſlimontis Script#rarum quaſi traaitione Apoſtolica ſponte reperi-' 
unt & confingunt, percutit gladins. $0 S. Hicrome. Thele things which they 18 Vav%s. x, 
feign as if they were traditions Apoſtolical, the {word ſhall ſmite, it they 

be without authority and teſtimonies from Scripture, And fo S, Baſil ;x rey, bees 
to theQueſtion, Whether new converts are to be accuſtomed to the Scrip- i: 35. 

tures; he anſwers, 1t rs fit that every one ſhould ont of the Holy Scriptures 

learn what is for his uſe, yea it ts neceſſary, &s 7: T3negPopiar T Feoorbens, + 

X, \7T22 TS 1 TpocihiS ya x vOpwniva: m&eaSogeouw, both for the full 6EX- 3 
tainty of godlineſs, and alſo that they may not be accuſtomed to hamane tra- L 
ditions, Where it 15 obſervable, he calls all umane traditions that are not : 
in Scripture; for it there were any d:vine traditions which are not in Scrip- 3 
ture, he ought to have advis'd the learning of them beſides Scripture, tor ” 
the avoiding of traditions avhich are not divine : but the Scripture be- | 3 
ing {ufticient for all, whatſoever is bef1des it is humane, and to be rejected, 

I (ummeup this particular with an excellent diſcourſe of the fame Saint 

to the ſame purpoſe: He asks a queſtion, Whether zt be lawful or profitable inReg. brey. 
'o any one to permit himſelf to doe or to ſpeak what himſelf thinkes right, *: * 
without the teſtimony of the Holy Scriptures, - He antwers (atter the quo- 

tation of many places of Scripture) Who therefore is ſo mad, that of him- 

ſelf hs dare ſo much as in thought to conceive any thing, ſeerng he wants the 

Holy and good Spirit for his guide, that he ma y be directed both in minde, in: 

word and in attion into the way of truth , or that he would remain blind 

without our Lord Feſus Chriſt who is the Sun of righteouſneſs, cf? But be- 

cauſe of thoſe things which are diſputed amoneſt us ſome are determin d by the 
Commanacment of God in holy Scripture, others are Zl ed over in ſilence ;, as 

for thoſe things which are written,"there is abſolutely no power at all given to 

any one, either to doe any of thoſe things which are forbidden, or to omit any 

of thoſe things which are commanded : ſince our Lord hath at ,once denounc d 

and ſaid, Thou ſhalt keep the word which I command thee this day, thow ſhalt 

not adde toit, nor take rom it, For 4a fearful judement i expected and a 

burning fire to devour them who dare any ſuch thing, But as for thoſe things 

which are tr ah over in ſilence, the Apoſtle Paul hath appornted us a rule, ſay- 

ing, All things are lawful to me, but all things are not expedient ; all thines 

are lawful, but all things doe not edify: Let no man ſeek to pleaſe himſelf, but 

every one avothers good. Sothat it 1s altogether neceſſary tobe ſubject toGod 

according to his Commandment, The ſunmeis this, Nothing is matter of 

duty either in word or deed, in taith or manners, but what is written in the 

Scriptures : whatſoever is not written there it is left to our liberty, and we 

eto uſe it as all indifferent things are*to be us'd, that is, with liberty and. 

with charity, Now if concerning ſuch things as theſe there be any tradt- 

tions, it matters not; they are no part of our religion, but to be receiv'd 


ke lawes of man, or cuſtomes, of which account is to be given in the 
proper place, 
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10. 4. The Fathers of the Church did affirme the Holy Scriptures to be a | 
ſufficient and a perfett rule of faith and manners. Adoro Scripture pleni- ,, - 
tudinem,laid Tertulian, que mihi & fattorem manifeſtat ex facta, 1 adore mogen. Cap, 
the tulneſs of Scripture,which declares God and Gods works, His inſtance 2 
!Sin one article, but that without the reſt can be no tulneſs ; as Fires 
Georgics cannot be full, becauſe he tells a few things well of Bees and 
tillage, ButIwill not chuſe any authorities concerning which I need to 
argue; there are enough that are extremely plain, affirmative and Co 

ing, 


—_—  - 
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Of the Interpretation and Obligation 

\\ng. Tinſtancein remens, Credere hec talta acbemus Deo qui & nos fecit, 
Lib. 2. £3747. vedtiſſime ſcrentes quia > 4mm quidem erfeite ſunt, quippe a verbo Det 
> Spirity e1us diffs, We know afluredly that the Scriptures are perfect, 

tor they are the word of God, and ſpoken by the ſpirit of God, But 

 -; therefore he adviſes, Legzte diltgentius id quod ab Apoſtolis eſt Evanzelium 
 nobu datum, gs leente diligent ins Prophetas,er inveniets univerſam attion?, 
> omnem dottrinam, ef omnem paſitonem Domini noſtri pradicatam in iþſis, 
Read the Goſpel which the Apoſtles left us more diligently, read the Pro- 

hets more diligently, and you ſhall finde declar'din them all the doctrine 


_ of Chriſt,all his ation & all his paſſhon, By [ #niverſam attionemJhe means 


nr pe _ 4 MTGPPAY1 X; 7 MLAAUWY TroPnlwy my SET mo XZ Ps Tas LTEp Yn 
EISESG: 24 T3 Feiy Pporay exraid dec, (aid Conſtantine the Emperor, The Evan- 
4 | Gelae 

$4 _ zelical books, and thoſe of the Apoſtles, and the oracles of the old Prophets, 


Homi!i.9 
_. 


IN 2. | 
"1-1 foftome ; If there be need to learn " thing, or to be ignorant of any thing, 


wanting to correttion, to caſtization, to comfort, and that we ought to 7et it, 
from thence we learn it, uni; meeppivn enpov I1Þ40xaÞoer, tods ma cgi TS 
ve3, =O os lid a'oxd ws exeive, Look for no other teacher, thou haſt the oracles 
of God: none teaches thee like them, He that uſes not the Scriptures, but 
comes into the fold of Chriſt ſome other way, that is, appoints a way to 
aimſelt which the law [of God] hath not eſtabliſhed, he isa thief. For 
Hom. 45 the Screptures are like a moſt ſtrong gate gaud keep out hereticks from entring, 
As and make us alltogether ſure of all things whatſoever we will: [of all things} 

that is, of all things of religion ; for that is the ſubje of the diſcourſe, and 
prone +1 explicitely delivered by him in another place, ,2uicquid queritur ad ſa!u- 
© $46 þ tem totum jam adimpletumeſt in Scripturis, Inthe Scriptures fully there 
___  ,- 1s whatſoever is look'd for unto Salvation, And this is ſo expreſs d in an 
8: Chrige} CxcCellent place of S, Auſtrn, In its que aperte iu Scripturis poſita ſunt inveni- 
ana. untur illa omnia que continent fidem moreſque vivendi, ſpem ſcil, atque cha- 
Cutlery atem, More tully yet was that of Abbat Odilo of the Clunzac order, 
| Omns ratio qua vel Deum vel nos cognoſcimus, divints libris continctur, In 

thole things which are openly or plainly placed in the Sctiptures all things 

are tO be tound which contain faith, and the manners of life, viz. hope and 

charity: 'every me aſure or manner by which we know God or our 

ſelves 1s contain'd in the divine books, What can be more plain or more 


affirmative * But S, Auſtin ſayes the ſame thing over and over 3 >. 
ACY AM 


Homil. g. in 


452 
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{17r 4, { F1PHUFAM 131 2 qua quid tenendia & > quid fugie adum bt ple Ae IHVCMetts, Sem a9 11th, 
Read thy e IN ly Scriptures ; mwhich ye (hall fperteRly, or ] tully Hnd wine St mm 
1S to D= 1 Y'12t1S tobe avoided, And again, $ $6077 Scriptura noftre 
deflrine regulam figit, Tone Holy Scripture fixes or limits the rule of © $69 5 
our doctrine. 1 bas wolumine cnt d qu & 2d; {IC Ant,01111.4 Qt & eritd; Witt \[cripta - 


Fenrme/ nr, at S, Gregory Bp, Of Rome, In this volume W::atiOever Can om, 9.01 
nſ{truct us, whatioever can edity us 18 CONtal ined, iJa:iiz mx maeg?Sopara © © 
* UA To Te IU X. T P6PnTe! X, cmoord 1 x, £ £L HY?) Fant ST Sew: 210 £.-X X, Jt WOK CG - th, 1. ae Ortho 
EF 2 GE(S9jher, «I ep "TEEXTHPW TuTW! emmCnT + LLETE k laid S. Dam. tfcen, All things << 7 

; 


Aclto: red lo us by the Law and the Prophets, the Apo| tes and EV angeliſts, we 
receive and by 019 and FEVETENCe, looking for nothing beyond theſe, * And tor 
Es Ns: 1n any t! ing that is a ſtranger to Scripture Theodor: ef Calls 1t ant EX= 5, 1 
CEngh thing 7 Of tne SpIrIt; ſomething contrary to that” c Uuty wieredy WE 
Fare OOIIL AE to ftirre up the orace of God we have received, * For tne 
bf « Clu IFC! of C rift dw ells in and poſleſles aflembites in all the world being 
** joy n'd by the unity of the Spirit,and hath cities of the: Law and the Pro- 
« phers, of the Goſpel and Apoſtles,the:departs not out of her own bounds, 
++ that is, from the Holy Scriptures, but retains her firſt poſleſhon, So S. in Vache, c. x 
[{1cr0470, And in his commentary on Pal, 86. (if he be the Author of it. as 
RUPOTUS aft! rmes,) expound ing thole w ords, Dominus narrabit in Sc VIPTHY A 
op: Ws 1m priacipum horum qui fucrunt 8 ea, he ayes, CEL principum } 
hoc eſt 1poſtolorum & Evangeliſt arum: [ horum: qut fucruxt in ea Jvidete quid 
aicat, oY fucrunt, 10n qu ſunt, ut exceptis Apoſtolts, quoacunque aliud poſtea 
Gecitin \abſcind, tur, non habeat poſtea autoritatem, Quam vis ergo Santtus ſit 
aliquis poſt Apoſtolos, quamwuvrs diſertus fit, non ha bet autoritatem, quuoniam 
Dominns aarrat in $ criptura popmloru mer principum qui fuerunt Ip ea, c« The 
* Princes of the people] that is, the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts : [ of them 
«< iyhich have been 1n her} which have been, not which are 1n her ; that 
© excepting what the Apoſtles ſay,every thing after them may be cut off,ir 
** hath afrer them no authority, For if there be any wile man, any Saint 
ater the Apoſtles, he hath no authority , becauſe our Lord "Gaith in the 
Sxipeis or writing of the princes that have been in her. Sufficit Divina 
Scriptura ad faciendii eos quit 18 1lla educati ſunt ſapientes, &r probatiſs1mos,e 
ſufficrentiſs imam habentes intelligentiam : mndigemuſque ad hoc prorſus nihil 
externis Magiſtris, SO S.Cyril of Alexanaria, ** The divine Scripture 1s ſuf-1,-- 
<< ficient to inake them wha are educated in it wiſe and moſt approv'd and julian. 
« having a moſt ſufficient underſtanding,and be fides this we need no exter- 
nal Maſters. To the ſame purpole is that of Anaſtaſius of Antioch, Quod que | . _ 
gi- 
filentio preteriit Scriptura divina non ſint (crutanda,perſþi cuum: Omnia enim cx comempl. 
que faciunt ad noſtra utilitatem diſpenſavit & aaminſtravit Spiritus ſantFus: 1 Be 
< It is maniteſt that thoſe things are not co be inquir'd into which the ** 
*© Scripture hath paſs'd over with ſilence, For the holy Spirit hath diſpen- 
*ted tous and adminiſtred all things which conduce unto our profit. 2wuc- 
quid eſt de werbo Dei, quicquid ſeirt vel preatcart oport et, de Incarnatione, Rupe:t. Abbas 
ae vera Divinitate & Humanitate filii Dei,duobss ita continetur T eſtamen- Tuiticnfis 
11s, ut extra hec nihil fit quod annunciar: "debear aut credi, Totum in his os by 
comprehenditur caleſte oraculum, quod tam firmiter ſcire debemus, ut extra c. 12. 
hes ardire neque hominem nobrs liceat, neque Angelum, © W! tarſoever is 
* of the word of«God, whatſoever ought to be known or preached of the 
*© Incarnation, of the true Divinity ind Humanity of the Son of God, is 
« {© contain'd in both the Teſtaments, that beſides theſe there is nothing 
**that may be believ'd or preach'd, All the whole celeſtial oracle 1s 
Tr compre- 
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* comprehended in theſe, which we muſt ſo ftirmely believe, that beſides 
« theſe it is not lawful for us to hear ether Man or Angel : and indeed 
t were not to be imagin'd how the Scripture ſhould be a Canon or Rule 
to Chriſtians, if it were ſo imperfect that it di4 not contain the meaſures 
of taith and manners, K zrwv 62 METPpOY x Ita 4dgoy TA0HY Tpod tot *; & Þ21- 
peo edapws emmd ex oper , faid Yarinus, A Rule or Canon 1s an unerring 
meaſure, which at no hand can receive addition or ſuffer diminution, And 
' . .r S- Baſil reproved the heretick Eunomuus for folly beſides his falſe doctrine, 
uno ym. becauſe that he affirm'd tradition of the Fathers to be the Gnomon or 
Canon of taich,and yet ſaid Tp00. Mens a xpiſee5rpas Sa&eai,that it wanted ſome 
additament to make it exact ;.one part contradicts the other, 'O z«ywy vs 
 meyttow ve: afaipeoiy Iexelai, emi mo xavwy tives ammuor, {aith S. 
Jonn,, 2-1? Chryſoſtome, Tf any thing be put to it, or taken from itz, t ceaſes tobe a Canon, 
2 And therefore Scriptures are not the Chriſtian Canon, theyare nor Cano- | 
nical, if they need to be ſupplied by traditions, The fame is alſo affirmed 
by oecumenins, and the very words of Chryſoftome are tranſcrib'd by Theo- 

phylact. 


11. 5. Whatſoever Chriſt taught to his Apoſtles by his Sermons and by his 
Sprrtt, all that the Apoſtles taught to the Church, and ſet it down im writing, 


This we learn from S. Irene, Nop per alios diſpoſitionem ſalutis noſtr « 

Lib. 3 ©P-T- Cog #OVIMH Gnam per eos per quos Evangelium perwvenit ad nos, quod quidens 
hinc pracomaverunt , poſtea vero per Dei voluntatem in Scripturis nobis 
tradiderunt , fundamentum & columnam fidei noſtre futurum, We have 

known the Oeconomy of our ſalvation by no other but by thoſe by whom the 

Goſpel came tow; which truly they then preach'd, but afterwards by the wilt 

of God deliver d to us in the Scriptures , which was to be the pillar and ground 

to our faith: ] viz: what the Church was afterwards to miniſter, the 
Scriptures did conſigne, and both of them were pillars and grounds of faith, 

the Church AzTepxs;, the Scriptures xvIrmw:, the Chutch by way of 

Fn Miniſtery, the Scriptures by their Authority, To this purpoſe are thoſe 
"15 words of $. Auſtin, Cum multa feciſſet Dominns Jeſus, non omnia ſcript a 
| - ſunt, ficut 1dem ipſe ſanttus Evangeliſta teſtatur, multa Dominum & dixiſſe 
& feciſſe que ſcripta non ſunt : elea ſunt autem que ſcriberentur que ſaluts 
credentium ſufficere videbantur, Our Lord Feſus did doe many things which 

are xot written; and the Holy Evangeliſt does witneſs that he both did and 

ſpake many things which are net written : but thoſe things which were ſeen 

to ſuffice to the ſalvation of believers were choſen to be written, And therefore 

Expofe.z.Pſl, + A#ſti7 and Optatus compare the Scriptures to the Will of the Teſtator: 
1. contr, 'ar- CONCerning his goods the kinred may ſtrive, one affirming this, and ano- 
men. I.5- ther that, but profertetabulas, ſhew the Will, peruſe the writings ; then 
the Judge liſtens, the Advocates are filent, the people are in {uſpence, 

the litigants wait: let The teſtators words be read, that muſt end all con- 

tention. Now this Will was therefore conſign'd in writing, that when our 

Teſtator was gone from us we might not doubt concerning hisLegacies and 

his Commandments. The ſame is by Nicephorws particularly affirm'd 

Lib.s. Hiſt: Of S, Paul, Que preſens oratione ſud dilucide docuerat, eadem per compen- 
cap. 34. dium abſens in memoriam revocans per epiſtelas dedit. The things which he 
plainly and explicitely preach'd, he being abſent, to recal into their memory 

what he had delivered, ſet them down in Zis Epiſtles as in a ſummary. And S. 

Peter having (as appeares in his Epiſtle) promiſed to doe ſomething to 

put 
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put them in mind after his deceaſe ( meaning to remind them of che 
dofrine deliveged) cauſed S. Mark to write his Golpel. 


12. Thus I have ſufficiently demonſtrated the Rule fo far as this copick 
can extend; that is by matter of tat, and the doctrine of the Church. 
For if Tradition be regardable,then that the Scriptures are a ſuthcient and ' 
a perfect Rule of Faith and Manners is competently prov'd by that which 
our adverſaries in this queſtion pretend to regard : but it Tradition be not 
conſiderable, then the Scriptures alone are, and there 1s indeed no Tra- | 
dition ſo clear, ſo regular, ſo unreprovable as thoſe wh:ch are concerning 
Scripture. That chele books are Scripture,that is,the written word of God, 
and that the written word of God 1s all that we have of Gods will, is 
univerſally delivered by the Chriſtian, and of that which of late is queſti- - 
on'd I have given a ſpecimen: for it the concurrent teſtimony of ſo many 
Fathers cannot perſwade this article, then the topick of Tradition will be 
wholly uſeleis in all queſtions ; but it they can, as indeed they ought in 
this queſtion, then we are fix'd upon rh1us great rule of Conſcience ; the 
Holy Scriptures are the great Rule of Conſcience both in doctrines of 2 


Faith, and in doctrines of Manners, 


13. 2, The next inquiry is what uſe there is of Traditions, and if they 
cannot be a part of the Rule, what aides doe they bring to the Conſcience 
in faith or manners. 


14. 1, TothisIanſwer, that Tradition is of great uſe tor the conveying 
of this great Rule of Conſcience, the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Teſtament. For when I affirm that the Holy Scripcures area pertedt rule 
of faith and manners, that is, that they contain all the word of God; it is 
to be underſtood, that it is a rule,a perfect rule to them who believe them 
to be the word of God, For the queſtion is not whether Scriptures be a. 
Rule, but whether they be a perfect Rule : not whether they be the word of 
God,but whether they beall the word of God that 1s of neceflity to be 
preach'd to theChurch, So that the Traditions concerning Scripture it ſelf, 
being extrinſecal to Scripture, are alſo extrinſecal to the queſtion : and ſup- 
poſing that Tradition were the onely inſtrument of conveying Scripture ro 
us ; yet that Tradition muſt not,cannot poſſiþly be any parr of the queſtion, 
for Scripture muſt be ſuppos'd as deliver'd to us and accepted for the word 
ot God, before we can inquire whether this Scripture ſo delivered be all 
the word of God or no, And indeed Tradition of Scripture is the hand 
that reaches forth this repoſitory of the Divine word , butyt felt is not dt- 
rectly any part of it; it miniſters to the will of God, bur is no part of the 
matter of it : and therefore the common pretence tor the neceſſity of Tra- 
dition beſides Scripture (becauſe by univerſal Tradition 'we underſtand 
theſe to be the books of Scripture) will come to nothing, becauſe the 
queſtion of the plenitude of Scripture is after the admiſſion of that tradition 
which reports Scripture to us to be the word of God: butit matters not 
how or why we believe it, whether by univerſal or particular Tradition, 
whether becauſe my Prieſt tells me ſo or my Father, whether I am brought 
into it by reaſon or by education, by demonſtrative or by probable induce- 
ments: if it be believed heartily it is ſufficient; and then it is that we 
aftirme the Scriptures ſo believ'd to be the word of God, to be a perte&& 


Rule of all that we are to think or ſpeak or doe in order to Salvation. 
LE'2 2. Beſides 
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{e5 this, to inquire of what ule traditions are 15 20nd Purpoſe 
for 15, \cre 15 no tracition of any doctrine Of Faught or Rule of lite 
ut what is 1n Scripture; but it there were, Traditions would be of the 
(ame uſe 25 Scripture is, if the tradition were trom Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
ind were 25 certain, as univerſal, as credible as that is by which we are tol 1 
tht Scripture 1s the word of God, For the word which :S now written was 
firſt delivered, that which is now Scripture was at firſt tradition ; an 
becauſe it wes afterwards call'd fo, it hath been mace uſe of by theſe per- 
ſons, who, knowing that the change of words in celcending Ages is leaſt 
diſcerned by mankind, and that from words which are tewer cen things 
moſt advantages can be made by them who love every thing better then 
truth, have pretended every ſaying of the Scripture and Fathers, in which 
Tradition 15 us'd, ro be a competent argument of the imperteCtion of Scrip- 
ture, an4 of the neceſſity of a ſupply to be made by tradition, 


[I2;25cm;, Tradition, 1s any way of communicating the notice of 2 
ning tous : PapJwiat vpiy Tt Kon: UL TETHYVE! Tip Th) 4 PALETIO TIAL 
I have delivered to you that Chriſt died for our ſins, But thus rradicion 15 
alloin Scripture: ſo S. Paul addes that Chrilt died tor our fins, #am 
Te; 445 according to the Scriptures; and he commands the Theſſalontans 
to preſerve the traditions which they had learned trom his mouth or from 
I1s hand, trom Tis preaching or his writings: and this uſe of the word 
continued in the Church for divers Ages, even till all rraditions that were 
not 1nScripture were loſt, or made uncertain, Sz ergo ant Evangelis pra- 
cipitur, aut in Apoſiolorum epiſtols aut attibus continetur * * ** obſervetur 
divina hec & ſantta traditio, So S, Cyprian. If this be commanded in the 
Goſpel, or be contained in the Epiſtles or Adts of the Apoſtles, let this Divine 
and holy tradition be obſerved. Such was that which S, Baſil calls mzpa- 
Sooy Ts fanligugtO. the tradition of baptiſme, ours Ti Kuets ew Thy TEpea- 
Sega Ts owlngs BanliopatO. whyd ef wir. TI mii, Our Lord him- 
felf hawing delivered or given the order in the tradition of baptiſme, And 
S. Ireneus Calls ita tradition Apoſtolical, Chriſtum do calicem, & 
dixiſſe ſanguinem ſuum eſe, ec, That Chriſt tooke the cup, and ſaid it 
w.ts his blood; and that the Barbarians did dilizently keep the tradition, Cre- 
adentes 1n unum Deum of in Chriſtum qui natus eſt ex Vireine, believing in 
one God andin Chriſt who was born of a Virein, Such traditions as theſe 
the whole Church had before the conſignation of Scripture-Canon, and 
theretain d them better by help of the Scriptures. Tradition 1s a giving 
or delivering of it; and ſo long as it is a tradition: of God, it 1s well 
enough: but 1t4t comes to be your traditions, there is in them nothing of 
Divinity, nothing of that authority which is to preſcribe in faith and 
holineſs, So that in ſhort the thing is this; 

It God by his Son or by his Apoſtles, or any way elſe, hath taught his 
Church, there is no diſputing of it, let it be made appear that it 1s a tra- 
dition of God, whether written or unwritten, it matters not, It it cannot 
be made to appear, then idem eſt non eſſe & non apparere, it 1s not obliging 
tO us: we cannot tollow the light ofa candle that is hid in a dark Jan- 
thorn, or thruſt into a buſhel. But that there is nothing of Faich and 
manners which the Church of God ever did hold neceſſary, or ought 
to have held neceflary, but what is in the Scriptures, I have already 


largely prov'd, and ſhall in the conſequents illuſtrate with other collateral 
Ia 


lights, 


Fa _ EET O_o _ 
— ——— -— —__ —_— —— — — 


of the Lawes of Feſws Chriſt. a$s 


— 


Car, J. 
17. In the mean time it ought to be known that in cine hrſt ages of the 

Church the Fathers diſputing with Hereticks did oftentimes urge againſt 

them the conſtant and univerſal tradition of the Church- and it was for 

theſe reaſons. 1, Becauſethe Hereticks dented the Scriptures : fo did the 

Manichecs reject the four Goſpels; Ebton received onely S. MatthewsGolpe!, 

Ceriathus cncly $, Mark, Marcton onely $, Luke, and not all of that, Yalent:- 

,u5 non? but S, Fohn, but the Aloe: received all but that ; Cerdo,Cherinthus, 

Tatianus and Manicheus rejected the as of the Apoſtles; the Ebronrtes 

all S, Pauls Epiſtles; the Church of Rome tor a lonz time rejected the Epi- 

ftle to the Hebrews, ſo did Marcion; others allo retus'd to admit the Epiſtles 

of S, James and S, Fude, the ſecond of S. Peter, the tecon4 and third of 

S, Fohn, as we learn trom * Fuſebius and S, Þ Hierom, Now to tuch men AS 1b. ;. tilt. 

theſe, and inall cheinterval till the whole Canon was confien'd and accep- ©Þ- 25 

ted,it was of great uſe to alledge Tradition, e(pecially becaule the doctrine RY os 
of the Scriptures was intirely an{ holily preach'd in all the Apoſtolica! 
Churches, and by the known an4 univerſally preached doctrines they 
could very well refute the blaſphemies of wicked and heretical perſons. 
But in all this here is no obje&ion, tor all this tradition was nothing elfe 
but the doctrine of the holy Scriptures, 


18, 2, Thehereticksdid rely upon this topick for adyantage,and would be 
tried by Tradition; as hoping becauſe there were in ſeveral Churches con- 
tcrary cuſtomes, there might be differing doctrines, or they might plauſibly 
be pretended ; and therefore the Fathers had reaſon to urge tradition, and 
co wrelt it from their hands, who would fain have us'd it il], Thus did the 
Carpocratians 1n Ireneus, When they are reprov d from Scripture, they accuſe Lib. z. cp. 2. 
the Scriptures, as if they were not right, as if they had no authority, as if 
rom them truth could not be found by them that know not tradition : FOr Lib.z. cap. :4 
chey afirme that Feſus ſpake ſome things in myſtery to his Diſciples apart, | 
and that they requir d that they might deliver. them to the worthy, and to 
them that would aſſent tothem, Upon this pretence Artemon expos d his Hiſt. lib. 5.c- 
errors, {aith Fuſebius, and Papas introduc'd the Millenary hereſy ; and by *7 
tradition the Arians would be tried, and S, Baſil was by them challeng'd 0 ,,,, ; _ 
in an appeal Tggs * ownS7ar tocuſtome or tradition and by this Eunomins contr. Eunom 
did ſuppoſe he had prevail'd ; and $S, Auſtin affirmes that all the moſt | 97-1 
fooliſh hereticks pretend for their moſt ſenſcleſs figments thoſe words of * © 
our Bleſled Saviour [1 have yet many thines 10 ſay unto you, but ye cannot 
beare them now, ] And to this purpole was that which the Baſtlidrans did 
afhrme, that the myſteries of their ſe& were no things of publike notice, 
but conveyed in ſecret, Now to ſuch as theſe there were but two wayes of 
conturation : one was, which they moſt inſiſted upon, that the Holy Scrip- | = 
tures were a pertect rule of faith and manners, and that there was no need | 
of any other tradition ; the other, that the traditions which they pretended | | 
were falſe, and that the contrary was the docrin2 which all the Churches 
of God did preachalwaies, Now thus tar Tradition was uſetul to be plead- 
ed; that is,though the hereticks would not admit the docrine of Chriſti- 
anity as1t was conſignd in Scripture, yet they might be convinc'd thar 
this was the doctrine of Chriſtianity becauſe it was alſo preach'd by all 
Biſhops and conteſs'd by all Churches. Bur in all theſe conteſts the Fa- 
thers did not pretend to prove by Tradition what they conld not prove by 
Scripture; but the ſame things were preach'd which were written, and 
no other articles of Faith, no other rules and meaſures of good life: o_y 
x3 becauſe 
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1100 of the Lerds dy. \olemniy oncea year, and jefle t0,emny Once 2 Wee: 
that 1s, th: teſt of Eaſter, and the weexly Sunday: 2, The Government cf 
the Church by Bijhops, vitict. is confign & to us by 2 tize:tion greater the 
ſore books of Scripture, and 35 great a5 that of the Loras Cay: and that ſy 
notorious, that thunder 15 not more Heard Lien this 1s (cen 1n 211i the monu- 
ments of Antiquity: 3. Off:ces Ecclefaaſtical to be ſaid and done by Eccleſia- 
ſtical perſons + tuch as are the publick Prayers of the Clurc!1, the conle- 
cration Of the bleſſed Euchariſt, the bleſhng ot the Married paires an4 
joyn:nz them in the holy and myſterious rite of Marriage, The con- 
tecration of Pihops by Biſhops onely, and of Prieſts by Bihops an4 
, though tor this laſt there 15 not ſo untvertal tradition, 
that every where requirinz the impoſition of the L:thops hand, an4 
© 


ich inſtances concermng which S, Paul wrote to the Corrmmthizns th.c\ 


# + 
- 
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but in foine places Tequirin2 the athitance of the Presbyters, Theſe 
tirec arethe moſt Univerſal and Apoſtolicel traditions, which altiou3!1 
they allo have great grounds in Scr:pture, yet becauſe the univerſ2! 
practice and doctrine of the Church of God in +11 Ages and inall Chur- 
ches primitive 1s infinitely evident and notorious, leſs liable to exception, 
and an apt Commentary upon the certain but leſs evident places of Scrip- 
ture, therefore theſe may be plac'd under the protection of umverſal Tra- 
dition ; for they really have it beyond all exception. And although intheſe 
the Scripture 15 ſuffcient to all wiſe and good men, to all that are willing 
todearn and obey, and not deſirous to make Sects and noiſes ; yet becauic 
all men arenot wiſe and 200d & diſ-interets'd, Tradition in theſe things 1s to 
Scripture 2s a Burning-glafs to the Sun, ir receives its rates in a point, and 
unites their ſtrength, and makes them burn as well as ſhine,that 1s, 1t makes 
them doe thar which in their own nature they are apt to doe, anu fron 
doing which rhiey arc onely hindered accidentally. 


By thelc inſtances 1t 1s evident that we ought not to retuſe Tradition 
when 1t 15 umverſal,nor yet believe chat in any thing of great concernment, 
thought be but matter of rite and government, the Scripture is detective; 
tor in theſe things we admit Tradition to be the Commentary, but Scrip- 
ture to be the Text : Tarn mupore F grapais, as Irena in Enſebins CX- 
prefles it, a{ muſt be agreeable to Scripture, Andalthough a tradition fo 
ablolutely univerſal as theſe, were a warranty greater then any objection 
can be againſt them, and were to be admitted though they had not expreſs 
authority in Scripture, as all theſe have; yet that even theſe things alſo 
are 1n Scriprure, is a very great argument of the perfection of 1t, 


 _Forall other things the Scripture is abundant, and whatever elle 
1s. tobeus'd in the Externals and appendages of Religion the authority ot 
the Church is a ſufficient warranty, as I ſhall prove in it's proper place. 
But 1i in theſe Externals there be a tradition, according to the degree of 
It's antiquity and univerſality, fo it puts on degrees of reaſonablenels, and 
may be us'd by any Age of the Church: and if there be nothing ſupervening 
that alters the caſe, it js better then any thing that is new; if it be equally 
17. 1t 15 not equally good, but much better. This 


2, 


23% 


2.4. 
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This is all the uſe which is by wite and good men made of Traditions, 
and all che ute which can juſtly be made by any man; and belides the 
premilles this will be yet further apparent, That although there are {ome 
univerſal practices which ever were and itil} are in all Churches, which are 
excellent {ignifications of the meaning of thele Scriptures, where the- 
practices are lels clearly injoyn'd, yet there are no traditive Doctrines 
diſtin& trom what are conſign'd in Scripture, And tis I ſhall repreſent in 
che third particular which I promiſed to give account of,viz. 


That the topick of Tradition, after the conf1gnation of the Canon ot - 
Scripture, was not onely of little uſe in any queſtion ot Faith or Manners, 
bur talſely pretended tor many things, and 1s unfate in all queſtions of 
preſent concernment, 


In order to the proof of this, I divide the great heap of Traditions, 
which are ſhovel'd together by the Church of Rome, into three little heaps: 
1, Of things neceſſary or matters of Faith, 2, of things impertinent to the 
Faith and unneceſ{ary, 3. of things falſe, 


The Traditions of things neceflary, are the Trinity of Perſons, the 
conſubſtantiality of the Eternal Son of God with his Farther, the Bap- 
tilme of infants, the proceſhon of the Holy Ghoſt from the Son, and Ori- 
ginal in, that the Father was not begotten, that the Holy Ghoſt is God, - 
and to be invocated, that Baptiſme is not to be reiterated, that in Chriſt 
there are two natures and one perſon, Now that theſe be appertaining to 
the Faith, I eaſily grant; but that the truth of theſe articles and ſo much of 
them as is certain or neceſlary is alſo in Scripture, I appeal to all the books 
of the Fathers, and of all moderns who doe affert them by teſtimonies from 
Scripture, 2wicquid ſcirt vel predicari oportet de Incarnatione, ae vera 
Diviniate atque humanitate filit Det, duobus ita continetur Teſtamentis, us - 
extra hec nihil ſit quod anxunciari debet aut credi, (aid Rupertus Abbas, as 
I betore quored him. All the myſteries of Chriſts nature and perſon, of _ 

! Es 2 ; e aUtiior, $, 
his humanity and Divinity are dearly ſet down in both Teſtaments, But $.1...7. 
they are not clearly reported in Tradition : the Fathers having ſometimes | om. :. com . 
ſpoken in theſe articles more in the Arian then in the Catholick ſtyle, Mee Det | 
lay Hoſius, Gordon, Huntly, Gretſer, Tanner, Perron and Fiſher, By SCIip- 1n collog. Ra- 
cures therefore the Church confuted che Arians, the Entychrans , the *5bon. lib. z.c. 
Neſtorians, the Monothelites, the Photinians and the Sabellians, The other [as 
articles arealſo * evidently in the words of Scripture or in the firſt con- c.7. de Euchar. 
ſequences and deduRions, And when we obſerve the men of the Church wes SY 
of Rome going about with great pretenſions to confirme all their articles Relp. ad nat 
by Scriptures, they plainly invalidate all pretence of neceſſity of Traditions, 9: Jacobi Wi 
It they ſay that all the articles of Trent are not to be found in Scripture, IF TS 
let them confels it plainly, and then goe look out for proſelytes. It they * S.Ambrol. c. 
{ay there are Scriptures for all their articles, then Scripture is (ufhicient, or rs on hp 


elſe their faith is not, For all theſe I before reckoned, it is certain both $. aus rag. 


they and we have from Scripture many proofs, and it there were nor, I 97-in Johan. 
, & cpitt. 174; 


believe Tradition would faile us very much; tor the hereſtes which oppug- y, \;x. 


ned them were very early, and they alſo had cuſtomes and pretences of S: Athens in 
cuſtomes to preſcribe for their falſe docrines ; as I ſhall make appear in {P*-5* veer 
the following periods, 1ertul, adv. 


P-axram. T heodoret, Util, 2, C4. Salmero, dup. 4.10 2, 3d 1 ifnoth.” 
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There are allo traditions pretended of things which ate not neceſlary. 
(ach 25 26 the Faſt of Lent, Godfathers and Godmothers in baptiſme, the 

\ixture of wine and water in the Euchariſtical chalice, the keeping of 
E:ſter upon the firſt day of the week, trine immerſton in baptiſme, the 
Apoſtles Creed, prayer for the dead, the wedneſday and the triday Faſt, 
Linct:on of ſick people, Canvn of the Scripture, the formes of Sacraments, 
2nd the perpetual Virginity ot the Virgin Mary, Now that thete are nor 
Divine tr2d:tions norApoſtolical appears by the deſtitution of their proper 
proof. They are Eccleſiaſtical traditions and of ſeveral ages, and ſome 
of them of very great antiquity; but of what obligation they are I ſhall 
account in the Chapter of [ Lawes A a Ae, In the mean time they 
neither are of the neceſſity of taith, or the eſſential duty of Chriſtian reli- 
210n : and therefore as a Chriſtian can goe to heaven without the obſer- 
vation of them in certain circumſtances, {0 is the Scripture a perte&t Canon 
without giving rules concerning them at al], 


27; Bur then as for others, there are indeeda great many* pretended to 
be traditions, but they are falſe articles, or wicked practices, or uncer- 
tain ſentences at the beſt, I 1eckon ſome of thoſe which the Roman 
Church obtrudes: fuch as are1nvocation of Saints and Angels, adoration 
of them,and worſhipping of Images, the doctrine of Purgatory, prayer in 
an Unknown tongue, the Popes power ro depolſe Kings, and to ab- 
ſolve from lawful and rate oaths, the picturing of God the Father an the 
holy Trinity, the halt Communion, the doctrine and practice of Indulgen- 
ces, Canon of the Maſle, the doctrine of proper ſacrifice in the Maſs, 
Monaſtical proteſſion, the fingle life of Prieſts ani] Biſhops, Now theſe are 
{o far from being Apoſtolical traditions, that they are ſome of them appa- 
rently falſe, ſome of them expreſsly againſt Scripture, and others con- 
teſledly new, and either but of yeſterCay, or, like the iſſues of the people, 

Sym 10). born where and when no man can tell, Concerning Indulgences, Antoninns 
1,41, the famous Arch-Biſhop of Florence, ſayes that we have nothing expreſs- 
to, 292. Vent. Iy recited in holy Scripture, nor are they found at all in the writings of che 
(52. ancient Doctors. The halft-communion is by the Council of Conſtance 
::4.477, 2.4 athrmed to be different trom the inſtitution of Chriſt and the practice of 
r1,/112.N+ the primitive Church, Concerning invocation of Saints, . Cum ſcr:- 
ki, > berentar Scripture nondum ceperattuſus vovendi Sanils, * Betlurmine con- 
ir4./--:1, teſles thatin the age in which theScriptures were written, the uſe of making 
_ "41,9, YOWES tO Sants was not begun ; and * Cardinal Perron excludes the next 
*De culru Sin» AGES from having any hand in the invocation of them, Et quart aux 4au- 
— ON theurs plus proche du fiecle apoſtolique, encore qu'il ne ſe trouye pas de weſtiges 
:Contre Roy 4e cefte coſtume &c. In the authours more near the Apoftolical age no foot- 
de laGrandBre- ſteps of this cuſtome can be found, 
rogne,P- 1999» Concerning making an image of the Father or of the Holy Trinity Ba- 
ronius cites an Epiſtle of Gregory the ſecond, An. Dom, 726. in which he 
gives a reaſon why the Church did not make any pifture vf the Father ; 
which forces him to confeſs that the beginning of the cuſtome of painting 
the Father and the Holy Ghoſt poſtea »ſu venit in Eccleſia, came into uſe 
aiterward in the Church, 
| Thedodrine of Purgatory is not onely expreſsly againſt Scripture, 
ſaying, Blefed are the dead which die in the Lord, even ſo ſaith the Spirit that 
they reſt from their labours z but it is alſo certain that it was not ſo ancient as 


the Canon of the Roman Maſs, the age of which n@ man can tel any _ 
| then 


28 
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chen they can tell theage of a flock of ſheep, or a company of men. and 
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children together ; for one piece is old, and another 1s late, and another of 


4 middle age, But the prayer which in the Canon is tor the Dead, ſuppoſes 
that they are not in Purgatory; but prayes for them which are afleep in 
reſt and quietneſs, | 


I ſhall not inſtance in any more, becauſe I ſhall in other places meet with 
the reſt : but theſe area ſufficient indication how the Church hath been 
abuſed by the pretence of tradition , and that a bold man may 1n private 
confidently tell his pariſhioner that any doctrine 1s a Tradicion; and he is 
the more likely to prevail becauſe he cannot be confured by his undifcer- 
ning hearer, ſince fo great parts and ſo many Ages of the Church have 
been told of things that they were traditions Apoſtolical, when the articles 
themſelves are neither old nor true. Is it imaginable by a man of ordi- 
nary underſtanding, or that hath heard any thing of antiquity, that the 
Apoſtles thould command their tollowers to worthip the reliques of 
S. Fames,or S, Stephen ; or that S, Peter did ever give leave to a man that 
had (worn, to goe trom his oath, and not to doe what he had fworn he 
would * Is it likely that S. Peter or S, Paul ſhould leave tecret inſtructions 
with S. Clement or S, Linus that they might depole Kings lawtully when 
it was In their power, and when Kings did diſagree in opimion from them *< 
Is there any inſtance, or precept, or line, or doctrine, or hiſtory that ever 
any Apoſtle or Apoſtolical man conſecrated the Holy Communion where 
there was none to communicate ? It was never heard that a Communion 
could be ſrngle, till the Catholick Church came to f1gnity the Roman: and 
yet it Scripture will not prove theſe things, Trad:rzon muſt. The experi- 
ence and the infinite unreaſonableneſs of theſe things does ſufficiently give 
a man warning of attending to ſuch new traditions,or admitting the topick 
in any new diſpute, it having been fo old a cheat : and after the Canon of 
Scripture was tull, and after that almoſt the whole Church had been abus'd 
by % tradition of Papzas in the Millenary opinion, which for 300, years 
of the beſt and firſt antiquity prevailed, all the world thould be wiſer chen 
to rely upon that which might introduce an error, but which Truth could 
never need, it being abundantly provided, for in Scripture. 


Sometimes men have been wiſer, and when a Tradition Apoſtolical 
hath been confidently pretended, they would as confidently lay it afide, 
when it was not 1n Scripture, Clemens Alexanarinus reckons many tradi- 
tions Apoſtolical; but no man regards them, Who believes that the Greeks 
were {av'd by their Philoſophy, or that the Apoſtles preach'd to dead In- 
fidels, and then raiſed them to life , although theſe were by S. Clement 
afirm'd to'thave been traditions Apoſtolical « Did the world ever the 
more believe that a Council might not be called but by the authority and 
ſentence of the Biſhop of Rome, though Marcellus was {o bold to fay it was 
a Canon Apoſtolical « Andatter $, Hterom had ſaid theſe words, precepta 
majorum Apoſtolicas tradittoues quiſque exiſtimat, that what their Fathers 
commanded,all men were wont to call cthemTraditionsApoſtolical; no man 
had reaſon to rely upon any thing which by any one or two or three of 
the Fathers was called Tradition Apoſtolical, unleſs the thing it ſelf were 
alſo notorious or proved by ſome other evidence. But this topick of 
Tradition 1s infinitely uncertain, and therefore if it be pretended new, 1C 


can beofno uſe in any of our queſtions. For if in the primitive 4 
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Tradition was claimed by tie oppolite Parties O! i quelt.Gn, who can he 


(re of it now 7 Artemon pretence it tobe an Apoltolical tradition tha: 
Chriſt was L140; 213ponG- 4 meer man, ani the Nicene Fathers prov d 
t was not ſo, but much rather the contrary : but that Topick would aor 
prevail tor either ſ1de, In the queſtion of Rebaptization of perſons baptized 
by Hereticks, both ſides pretended Tradition ; fo they did in that LMPer- 
tinent, but (as they then made it) great queſtion ot the time of keepinz 
[.t, $7097, Faſter, Clemens Alexandrinus (aid it was an Apoltolical Tradition thac 
Liv. 2-7 37' Chriſt preached but one year ; but Trenens ſaid it was an Apoſtolical Tra- 
dition that Chriſt was about fifty years old when he cied, and conſequent- 
ly that he preach'd almoſt twenty years, But if they who were almoſt at the 
fountain were uncertain of the Rivers head ; how ſhall we know it who 
dwell where the waters are ready to unboſome thernſelves into the Ocean 2 
And to pretend an Apoſtolical Tracition 1g matters of Faith, now that the 
books of the Fathers have been loſt, and yet there are a very great many 
tobe read for the proving of Tradition, that 1s, that there are too many 
and roo few , that in the loſſe of ſome of them poſſibly we have loſt that 
light which would have conturcd the preſent pretences of Tradition, 8& the 
remaining part have paſſed through the Iimbecs and ſtrainers of Hereticks 
and Monkes and ignorants and intereſted perſons, and have paſſed through 
the corrections and deturpations and miſtakes of tranſcribers, (a trade of 
men who wrote books that they might eat bread, not ro promote a truth) 
and that they have been diſorder'd by Zeal and Faction and expurgatory 
Indices, and that men have been diligent ro make the Fathers ſeem of their 
fide, and that Hereticks have taken the Fathers names and publiſhed 
books under falſe titles,and theretore have ſtampr and ſtain'd the Current; 
is juſt as1f a Tartar ſhould offer to prove himſelf to have deſcended from 
the tamily of King Davzia, upon pretence that the Jewes mingled with 
their Nation, and that They did uſe to be great keepers of their genea- 

; logies, 

31, But after all this , the queſtion of Tradition is wholly uſeleſs in the 
queſtions between the Church of Rome and the other parts of Chriſten- 
dome, Not onely becauſe there are many Churches of differing rites and 
diftering doctrines trom the Roman,who yet pretend 2 Succeſſion and Tra- 
dition of their cuſtomes and doctrines per rempus immemoriale, they know 
not when they began, and for ought they know they came from the Apo- 
ſtles, and they are willing to believe it, and no man amongſt them queſti- 
ons it, andall afhirm it ; particularly the Greek Church, the Ruſ#:ans, the 
Abyſ#ines : but alſo becauſe thoſe articles which they diſpute with the 
other Churches of the Weſt cannot be prov'd by Tradition univerſal, as 
infinitely appeats in thoſe pittiful endeavours and attempts which they uſe 
to perſwade them to be ſuch; whick if they did nor ſometimes conftute 
themſelves, the Reader may find confured every where by their learned 
adverſaries, 


32, Therefore althoughthe perfe&ion of Scripture be abundantly prov'd, 
yet it it were not, Tradition will but make it leſs certain, and theretore not 
more perfe&,For beſides that nuncupative records are like diagrams in ſand 
and figures efform'd in aire, volatile and ſoon diſordered, and that by the 
words and practice of God, and all the world, what is intended to laſt was 


therefore Written,as appears in very many places in Scripture,[ & therefore 
Fo 
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Fob calls out, O that my words were now written, O that they were printed nos 17. 04 
in a book, that they were ingraven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for Jo NG 


ever: upon which words the Greek Catena ſayes, He drawes 4 ra ey 6 dl, 102. 19. 
them who put thoſe things in writing which they very greatly deſire ſhould © To _ 
remain to the loneeſt poſterity] and that the very nacure of chings is ſuch, ads bn 
that a Tradition is infinitely better preſerved in writing then 1n (peaking, 19. & >. 5. 
and beſides all thoſe very many weak and uncertain and falſe Traditions 
with which ſeveral Men, and ſeveral Ages, and teveral Churches have 

abus'd others, or been abus'd themſelves; I inſtance in two great things, 

by the one of which we may ſee how eafily the Church _ be umpoled 

upon in the matter of Tradition; and by the other, how eafily thoſe men 

impole upon themſelves whoſe taith hath a temporal bias and diver- 


tilement, 


———_ _— 


The firſt is, That very many Epiſtles of Popes, viz. trom S. Clement 
ro S. Gregory, that is, for above 500, years, were impoſed upon the 
Church as the genuine writings of thoſe excellent men who govern'd the - 
« hurch ot Rome in all her perſecutions and hardneſlſes ; and of theſe Epi- 
ſtles the preſent Church of Rome makes very great ule to many purpoſes, 
and yet no impoſture could be greater then this. 


For 1, they are patched up of ſeveral arguments and materials not at 
all agreeing with theAges in which they were pretended to be writcen, bur 
are ſnatch'd from the writings of other men and latter times, 2. They 
were invented after S, Hieroms time, as appears in the cication of the tefti- 
monies of Scripture from $, Hieroms tranſlation, and the Author cited 
S. Hieroms verſion of the Hebrew Plalter. 3. They were not known in 
Rome for eight Ages together : which were a ſtrange thing that the records 
of Rome ſhould have no copies of the Epiſtles of ſo many of the Biſhops 
of Rome. 4, They are infinitely falſe in their Chronology, and he that in- 
vented them pur the years offalſe Conſuls to their date,as Baronins himſelt 
confeſſes quite reckoning otherwiſe: and in the Epiſtles of the whole five & 
fourty, the decrees of Councils and the words of Ecclefiaſtical writers are 
cited, who yet were not at all in their ages, but wrote after the death of thoſe 
Popes who are pretended to have quoted them, or ſomerhing is ſaid thar 
could not be done or ſaid by them, or in their times. 5. They are written 
with the ſame ſtyle; and therefore it is no more probable that they ſhould 
be the genuine Epiſtles of ſo many Popes, then that ſo many mea 1n ſeveral 
Ages ſhould have the ſame features in their faces : bur theſe Epiſtles ſay 
over the ſame things ſeveral times, even unto tediouſneſs, and yer uſe the 
very ſame words without any differing expreſſtons, 6. And ſometimes 
theſe words were moſt intolerably barbarous, neither elegantly fine, nor 
elegantly plain, but Soleciſmes, impure words and the moſt rude expreſ- 
ſions, not unlike the Friers Latine or the Epiſtele obſcurorum wvirorum. 
7, None of the Ancient writers of the Church did ever cite any teſtimony 
trom theſe Epiſtles for $00, years together, onely one part of oneof the 
Epiſtles of $, Clement was mention'd by Ruffenus and the Council of 
Vaſe, 8, None of thoſe who wrote hiſtories Eccleſiaſtical, or of the 
Church-writers, made mention of them : bur all that doe wereabove 830. 
years atter the Incarnation of our Bleſſed Lord, 9. And all this beſide the 
innumerable errors in the matter which have been obſerved by the Centu- | 


riators of Magdeburg, David Blondel and divers others. And amore noto= _, 
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.Ou% cheat Could never have been impoſed upon the world ; bur that 
bers 27 ſo many greet notorienes of talſhoog, that it 15 hard to ſay which 
\c orenter, the talthood of the Pontefical Book, or the boldneſs of the Com- 
nicer, Now if ſo great a heap of Recoras can at once be clapp' a upon the 
creculity of men, and ſo boldly detended as 1t 15 by Turrian and Bin, 
and {fo greedily entertain'd as 1t 15 by the Roman Conficents, and ſo often 
cited 45 it is by the Roman Dottors, end yet have in 1t ſo many ſtrange 
matters ſo diſagreeing to Scripture, '1o weak, ſo impertinent, and ſome- 
tunes 1 Cangerous, there 15 very great reaton tO reject the topick of, Tra- 
&r.0ns, which can be fo eafily torged, and ſometimes rely apon no greater 
foundation then this, whoſe foundation is in water and ſand, and falſhood 
that 15 more unſtatle. 


” 
z 
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The other thin? 1s, that Hereticks and evi! pertons, to ſerye their ends, 
d&:d not onely pretend things ſpoken by the Apoſtles and Apoſtolical and 


Primitive men, (for that was eaſy) but even pretended certain Books to 
be written by them, that under their venerable names t!1ey might recom- 
men4 and advance their own heretical Opinions, Thus ſome falſe Apoſtles 
(as 0r77en relates) wrote an Epiſtle and 1ent 1t to the Church of Theſſalo- 
nia under S, Pauls name, which much troubled the Theſſalonians, and con- 
cern.ng which, when S. Pazl{-had diſcovered the impoſture, he gives them 
varmng that they ſhould nor be troubled about any {uch Epiſtle, as if he 
had ſentit. Thus there was a Book publiſhid by an Afaan Prieſt under 
S. Pauls name (as S. Hrerome reports) containing the Viſion of Paul and 
Tecla, and I know not what old tale of the baptizing Leo. Some or other 
made S. Clement an Eunomian, and Dionyſus of Alexandria an Arrian, 
and Origen to be every thing, by interpolating their Books, or writing 
Books tor them. Ruffinus tells that the Hereticks endeavoured to cor- 
1upt the Goſpels : and that they did invent ſtrange Acts of the Apoſtles, 
and make hne tales of their life znd death, we nced no better teſtimony 
then Tertullians inſtances in his Books againſt Marcron » and for this rea- 


lon 0r17e7 IVES CAULLON, Oportet caute conſiderare, ut nec oimnia ſecreta que 
26. 1m 7 


feruntur nomine Sancterum ſuſcipiamus, We niuſt warily conſider, and not 
recerve all thoſe (ecret traditions which goe up and down under the names of 
Saints, [vi2.0t the holy Apoſtles, ] And of the ſame nature is that famous 
cheat that ulurps the name of Dronyſins the Areopagite, called [The Paſ- 
ſion ot Peter and Paul} as who pleaſe may ſee in Lanurentius Valla and 
Eraſmus, And (uch.is the Book of the fame Paſſions attributed to Linus, 
wich was 1nvented (0 foohkſhly and carelefly that it contradicts the Scri- 
ptures moſt apparently ; as every one that reads it may without difficulty 
obſerve, Now the obſervation from theſe things is plain : In the matter 
of Traditions as they are now repreſented there is ſo much of humane fai- 
lings, and fo little of Divine certainty, they are often falſly pretended, and 
never truly proved, and it they thould need to be proved, were theretore 
nor to be accepted ; becauſe no particular proofs can make them univerſal, 
and it they be not univerſal, of themſelves they cannot be credible, but need | 
lomething elſe to make them ſo : they are (whether true or. falſe) fo ab{o- 
lutely now to no purpoſe, becauſe it is too late to prove them now, and 
£00 late to need them, the Church having ſo long accepted and relied up- 
on the Canon of Scripture, that we are plainly, and certainly, and neceſla- 
rily devoly'd upon Scripture for the Canon of our Faith and lives: For 


:hough no man ought to reject Tradition it he did need it, andif he _ 
ave 
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have it, yet becaule he neither can want ir (becauſe Scripture is a perted - 


Rule) nor can have it (becauſe it cannot in any of our queſtions be prov'd) 
we muſt rely upon what we have. Ir is in the matter of rradicions as in 
the Epiſtle of S. Paul to Laodicea - it this or thoſe were extant and futh- 
ciently tranſmitted and conſign'd to us, they would make up the Canon 
25 well as thoſe we have : but there is no ſuch thing as the Laodicean E- 
piſtle, and there is no (ach thing as tradition of doctrines of Faith not con- 
tained in Scriptures. The Fathers that had them, or thought they Had 
them, might call upon their Churches to make ule of them ; but we that 
cannot have them, muſt uſe what we have ; an1 we havye realon co give 

thanks to God that we have all that God intended to be our Rule, God 

gave us in Scripture all that was neceſſary ; it was a pertect Rule; and yer 

if it had not, it maſt become ſo when we have no other, 


But upon the matter of this Argument, there are three Queſtions to 
be conſidered in order to Faith and Conſcience. 


1, Whether there be nor any rules and general meaſures of diſcerning 
tradition, by which although tradition cannot be prov'd the natural way, 
that is, by 1ts own light, evidence of tact and notoreity, yet we may be rea- 
ſonably induc'd to beleeve that any parricular is deſcended from tradition . 
Apoſtolical, and conſequently is to be taken in, to integrate the rule of 
Conlcience ? 

2, How farre a negative Argument from Scripture is valid, and obliga- 
tory to Conſcience ? 

3. Whether there may be any new Articles of Faith, or that the Creed 
of the Church may fo increaſe,that what is ſufficient co ſalvation in oneAge 
cannot ſerve in another -* 


1. 9ueſtion is concerning the indirect ways of diſcerning Tradition, 
In vain it is to diſpute whether craditions are to integrate the Canon of 
Scripture,when it cannot be made to appear that there are any ſuch things 
as Apoſtolical traditions of doctrines not contained in Scripture, For fince 
the ſucceſſion in all the Chairs hath been either interrupted or diſordered 
by warres or herefies, by intereſt or time, by deſign or by 1gnorance, by 
careleſneſs or inconſideration, by forgettulneſs or unavoidable miſtake, by 
having no neceſſity of tradition, and by not delivering any, it is in vain to 
diſpute concerning the ſtability of atomes, which as of themſelves they are 
volatile and unfixt, ſo they have no baſis bur the light aire: and fo are 
traditions ; themſelves are no argument, and there are no traditions ; 
they are no neceſſary or competent ſtabiliment of doctrine or manners, or 
if they were, themſelves have no ſtabiliment, 


For 1t is certain there can be no tradition receiv d for Apoſtolical at 
a leſs rate then the rule of Yincentius Lirinenſis, For to prove by Scripture 
that there are any traditions not written in Scripture is a trifting folly ; 
{ince there might be neceſlity of keeping traditions before all that which 
15 neceſſary was ſet down in writing. So that all the pretenſions taken trom 
Scripture in behalf of traditions are abſolutely to no purpoſe,unleſs it were 


there ſaid, There are ſome things which we now preach to you which 
Vu ſhall 
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17 0: the {wings of Fathers who recommend traditions: for although 
te aroument lelencd every year, yet it was better then, then it can be 
now ; it could ſerve ſome uſes then, !t can ſerve none now ; it might in 
ſome inſtznces be certain, and fate 1n many, but now 1t cannot be either. 
ne:t! er certain, nor fate, nor neceiſary,nor of any uteatall: which having 
mace 16 appear in the preceding numbers, it muſt follow that there can 
be no COL rinal traditions cf{ices the matters of Scripture : becaule there 
zrc none ſuch recommentced to the Church by the meaſures of Y:acentinus 
L:irinenhs, There is no doctrine, no rule of Faith or Manners which is not 
inthe Holy Scriptures, and yet which was believed always, and in all 
Churd l, c A A of all mea in thoſe Churches, For although It 'S very pPro- 
bable thut /ixcentize by ts rule intended to reprove the novelties and un- 
utual doctrines which S, Arſtin by hs great wit and great reputation had 
brought into the Ghurch, contrary to the ſentiments and doctrines of the 
Fathers wich were before him ; yet It will perfectly ſerve tO reprove all 
our late pretenfions to traditions, For by this meaſure, we finde tt not to 
be enough that a Doctrine hath been received for a thouſand years toge- 
ther by the Catholick Church, reckoning from this period upwards ; un- 
Ic(s it were allo received by the Apoſtolical ages and Churches through- 
out the world, 1t 15 nothing : and if 1t were received by all the Apoſtolical 
Churches, and all good and wiſe men in thoſe Churches, and ſo down- 
vards ; whereever any Church failed, it was to their own prejudice, not 
to the prejucice of the doctrine ;, for that was Apoſtolical which was from 
the beginning + and whatſoever came after could not change what was lo 
butore ; and the interruption of an Apoſtolical truth, though for a thou- 
land years together,cannot annul the obligation, or introduce the contrary. 
SO that it we begin to account by this rule of YVincentins and goe back- 
vards, it 15 nothing unleſs we goe back as farre as to the Apoſtles inclu- 
ſively: but it we begin there, and make that clear, 1t matters not how little 
a way it delcends : and theretore although it 1s an excellent rule to reprove 
vain and novel pretenſtons, yet there 1s nothing to be proved by it pra- 
cticably ; tor weneed not walk along the banks and intrigues of Yolga, if 
we can at firſt point to the fountain ; it is that whither the lang progrel- 
ſion did intend to lead us, If any thing fails in the principle it is good for 
nothing ; but 1t the tradition derive trom the fountain, and the head be vi- 
ſible, though atterwards it ran under ground, it is well enough, For it a 
doctrine might invade the whole Church which was not preached by the 
Apoſtles, or it the doctrine might to many good and wiſe perſons ſeem to 
have poſleſled the whole Church, that is, to be believed by all thoſe that 
ne knows, or hears of, or converſes with, and yet not have been the do- 
ctrine of the Apoſtles ; it is certain that this univerſality, and any leſs then 
that which takes in the Apoſtles, can never be ſufficient warranty for an 
article of Faith or a Rule of lite,that is,the inſtance and obligation of a duty 
neceſlary to ſalvation. But how thall we know concerning any doctrine, 
whether it be a tradition Apoſtolical © Here the Rule of 7 encentius comes 
in, It it can be madeto appear that all Churches and all Men did trom 


the Apoſtles times down to the time of Inquiry accept KK As Irue, and re- 
| port 
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Yort it from the Apoſtles, then it 1s to be fo received and continuea. 1n- 
deed 1lels ſeries and ſucceſſion will ſerve, For it we can be made ſure that 
theAge next to the Apoſtles did univerſally receive it as from the Apoſtles, 
then we may not reject it. But what can make taith in this 7 certainly no- 
thing ; for there is no doctrine {o delivered but what is in Scripture. In- 
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deed ſome practices and rituals are, becauſe the publick exerciſe and uſages 


of the Church being united and notorious, publick and acted, mighr make 
the rite evident as light; but in doctrines (beſtdes Scriptures) we have 
not records enough to doe it : and therefore this general rule of Yincentns 
not being practicable, and the other leſſer rules or conjectures rather being 
incompetent, p&rwpY warp £0, we muſt remain as we are, and give God 
thanks for the treaſures of Holy Scripture, and rezoyce and walk in the 


light of 1t, 


But let us try a little. The firſt Rule which is uſually given is this; 
That which the Catholick Church believes as an article of faith, which is ot 
found 1n Scriptures ,ss to be believed to deſcend from Apoſtolical tradition. This 


Rule is falſe and inſufficient upon many accounts. 
1, For if the Church can erre, then this Rule can have no firmament 


or foundation, It ſhe cannot erre, theh there 1s no need either of Scriptures 
or Tradition ; and rhere, is no uſe of any other argument to prove the 
truth of an article or the Divinity of a truth, but the preſent beliet and af- 
firmation of the Church, for thar is ſufficient whether it be written or not 
written, whether it be delivered or not. 

But 2. Suppoſng the Church could not erre in matters of Faith, ya 
no man ſays but ſhe may erre in matter of fat: but whether this thing 
was delivered by the Apoſtles 1s matter of fact; and therefore rhough the 


Church were aſſiſted ſo that ſhe could not miſtake her article, yet ſhe may + - 


miſtake her argument and inſtrument of probation : the concluſion may be 


erue, and yet the premiſes falſe ; and ſhe might be taught by tHe Spirit,and 


not by the Apoſtles. 


3. No mannow knows what the Catholick Church does believe in any 


queſtion of controverſy ; for the Catholick Church is not to be ſpoken * 


with, and being divided by Seas, and Nations, and intereſts, and fears, and 
Tyrants, and poverty, and innumerable accidents, does not declare her 
minde by any common inſtrument,and agrees in nothing but 1n the Apoſtles 
Creed, and the Books of Scripture ; and miltons of Chriſtians hear n9- 
thing of our coritroverſies, and if they did, would not unlerſtand ſome 
of them, | 

4. Thereare thouſands that doe believe ſuch an article to be taught by 
the Catholick Church, and yet the Catholick Church with chem 15 no- 
thing but their own party ; tor all that believe otherwiſe they are pleaſed 
to call Hereticks, $0 chal this Rule may ſerve every party that is great, 
ahd every party that is little, if they will adde pride and contumarcy to their 
article: and what would this Ru'e have ſignified amongſt the Donatiſts, 
to whom all the world was heretick but themſelves 2 and what would it 
ſignify amongſt thoſe peeviſh little Sets that damne all the world but their 
own congregations ? even as little as it can to the Church of Rome, who 
are reſolved to call no Church Catholick bur their own, 

5. The believing of ſuch an article of faith could not be indication of a 
true Catholick, that is,of a true member of the Catholick Church ; becauſe 


it the article is ro be proved to be Apoſtolical by the prefent belfef of the 
| Vu 2 Catholick 
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therefore not a good rule, till it be proved by revelation, | 
, It is evidently certain that what one Age believes as a neceſlary 
doctrine, another Age (I mean of the Catholick Church) aid not believe 
for ſuch ; and it is not ſufficient tor the making of a Cacholick doctrine 
that 1t be ub1que, believ'd every where, unlets it be allo ſemper > ab omnibus, 
alwayes and by all men, I inſtance in che Communicatine of Intants, which 
was the doctrine of $, Auſtin and of Pope Innocentins, and prevail d in the 
Church for 600, years (taies Maldonat the Jeſuit) that it was neceſlary to 
the ſalvation ot Infants, thar they ſhould receive the holy Sacrament of the j3g3h ©, 
Lords Supper. Now 1t 1$ allo as certain that tor 600, years more, the 
Church which calls her felt Catholick believ'd the contrary, Which of 
| thele can prove Apoſtolical Tradition ? I or it it be objected that this was 
not the doctrine of the Catholick Church in thoſe ages in which the moſt 
eminent Fathers did believe and practiſe 1t, beſides that it is not probable 
that they would teach it to be neceſlary, and generally practiſe it in theu 
Churches, if the matter had been nothing but their own opinion, and dif- 
puted by others ; I adde this alfs, that it was as much the doctrine of the 
Catholick Church,that it was neceſflary,as it is now, that itts notneceſſary: 
for it is certain the Holy Fathers did believe and reach and practiſe it, and 
the contrary was not diſputed , but now though it be condemned by ſome, 
It is ſtill practis'd by vey great parts of the Catholick Church , even by ,,. 
all the Greek Church, and by thoſe vaſt numbers of Chriſtians in E rhr- Moe 
6pi4. So that although no doctrinal Tradition is univerſally received but dottr. & exhor- 
what is contained in Scriptures ; yet thole that have been received as * &*93n%, 
univerſally as any other matter of queſtion 1s, have been and have not 
been beliey'd by the Church in ſeveral ages : and therefore it this rule be 
g00d, they muſt prove that the ſame doctrine was and was not a Tradition 
Apoſtolical, 
8, This Rule were good (and then indeed onely) it there were no 
way to make an opinion to be univerſally receiy'd but by derivation from 
the Apoſtles, But 1, there are ſome which ſay every Age hath new revela- 
cions : where this is believ'd, it is apparent an opinion which the Apoſtles 
never heard of, may be adopted into the faith and univerſally received. 
But beſides this there are ore wayes of entry for a popular error then any - 
man can reckon or any experience can obſerve, 2. It is not impoſſible that 
ſome leading man may be credulous and apt to be impoſed upon by Here- 
ticks and Knaves ; but when he hath weakly received it, it ſhall proceed 
ſtrongly upon his authority. The matter ot Papras about the doctrine of 
the Chiliaſts is notorious in this particular, 3. It is allo very poſlible that 
what is found at firſt to be good, ſhall be earneſtly pre(s'd by a zealous man, 
and he may over-expre(s himſelt, and confider not to what conſequence it 
may afterwards be extended ; and then following ages may obſerve ir, and 
make a Logical concluſion from a Rhetorical expreſſion ; and then what 
onely good men had entertain'd when 1t was called »ſeful, all men ſhall 
receive when it is called eceſſary ; and it is no great progrefſion from what 
all men believe good, that tome men ſhould believe neceſſary, and from 
them others, and from others all men, It was thus in many degrees in-the 
matter of Confefſion and Penance, 4. It 1s not very unlikely, certainly it * 
is no way impoſſible, but that the reputation of {ome great man in the 
Church may prevail ſo far by our weaknefles and his own accidental advan- 
tages,that what no man at firſt queſtions, very many will afterwards believe, 


and they introduce more, and from more to moſt, and from moſt to all 
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h!s, a propoſition may be ſuppos to follow from an Ano- 
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Principle, and a probable interence from Tradition equal to the very afhr- 
mative of the Apoſties, A man may argue, and argue we!l too, and yet the 
Concluſion will not be fo evident as the Principle : but that it may equally 
prevail, 1s {0 certain, that no man can-deny it but he that had never an 
reſtimony of the confidence of a diſputing man,and the compliance of thoſe 
who know not ſo well, or inquire not to ſtrictly, or examine not (uſpict- 
ouſ]y, or judge not wilety. 


a9. 2, The next Rule which 15 pretended for the diſcovery of an Apo- 
* ftolical Tradition is this, That which the Univerſal Chnrch obſerves , 
which non: conld appoint but God , and us not found in Scripture, it us 
neceſſary te ſay that it was deltvered by Chriſt and hu Apoſtles, This Rule 
muſt needs be falſe, becauſe it does actually deceive them that rely upon it, 
cauſe their Church, which they will fondly fuppole to be the Cartho- 
lick, uſes certain Sacramentals to conferre grace, {which none could ins 
ſtitute but Chriſt, who alone 1s the fountain of grace) and the Holy 
Spirit to his ſervants : but yer to pretend that they are Traditions 
Apoſtolical were the greateſt unreaſonableneſs in the world. Inſtance in 
holy water, baptizing of bells, hallowing of agus Der 's, roſes, {words, 
hats, Chriſme and the like , which no man can fairely pretend to be 
Traditions Apoſtolical, but yet they are praf:s'd by all their Catho- 
Iick Church, and they are of ſuch things as no man but God could be the 
author of, 1t they were good for any thing ; bur then to conclude from 
hence that they are Traditions Apoſtolical, were juſt as if one were to 
eive a f19n how to know whether lying were lawtul or unlawful, and for 
the determination of this queſtion ſhould give this rule, Whatſoever man- 
kind does univerſally which they ought not to dee without Gods law, that cer- 
tainly they have a law from God to doe ; but all mankind are given co lying, 
and yet nothing can make it lawful tolye, unleſs there be a warranty or 
no prohibition from God to lie ; therefore certain it is that tolye deſcends 
trom the authority of God, Indeed it the Catholick Church could not be 
uncharitable,it they could not fin againſt God, then it were certain, it they 
all didit, and it were not warranted in Scripture, it muſt be from God: bur 
it does not follow, it would be by Tradition; becauſe it may be by the 
diftare of right reaſon , by natural principles, or it would be a thing in- 
afferent ; but that it muſt- be by Tradition, if it were not by Scripture, 
or by the Church, were as if we ſhould ſay, if Lelaps be not a horſe, or 
begorten by a Lyon, he muſt needs be a Bear : but theſe rules are like dead 
mens candles, they come from no certain cauſe, and fignifie no determin'd 
effeRt, and whether they bear all, we are no ſurer then the reports of 
tlmorous or phantaſtick perſons can make us. But this Rule differs not at 
all from the tormer, ſave onely, that ſpeaks of dodrinal, an this of _ 
T rad1- 
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Crar.3. 
Traditions: but both relying upon the ſame reaſon, and that reaſon tuling 
(as I have prov'd) the propoſitions themſelves doe tail, ur then as to rites, 
it is notorious beyond a denyall, that ſome rites uſed in the Univertal 
Church, which are alſo {aid ro be fuch which none ought to appoint but 
God, were not delivered by the Apoſtles. T inſtance in the {:ngularity of 
baptiſme of Hereticks, which the whole Church now adheres to, and yet 
if this deſcended from Apoſtolical Traaition, it was more then S, Cyprian 
or the African Churches knew of, tor they rebaprtized Hereticks, and di{- 
puted it very earneſtly, and lived in it very pertinacivutly, and died in 
the opinion, | 
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41+ 3. Thethird rule is, Whatſoever the Catholick Church hath kept in al 


ages by-gone, may rightly be believed ro have deſcended from the Apoſtles, 
though it be ſuch a thine which might have been inſtituted by the Church, 
This rule is the ſame with that of Zirmmenſes, of which I have already g1ven 
account : and certainly in thoſe things in which it can be made uſe of 
(which are extremely tew)it 1s the beſt,and indeed the onely good One, But 
then this can relate onely to Rituals, not to matter of Dodtrine; for 
nothing of this can be of Eccleſiaſtical inſticution and appointment ; 1t can- 
not bea doqrine of Faith unleſs ir be of Divine Tradition ; tor Chriſt is 
the Author and finiſher of our Faith, which the Church ts to preach and 
believe;not to enlarge or ſhorten, not to alter or diverſity, Burt then as to 
Rituals, the keeping of Eaſter on the firſt day of the week by this rule can- 

not be prov d to be an Apoſtolical Tradition; becauſe the Aran Churches 

kept it otherwiſe: and by this rule the keeping of Lent faſt tor 40, dayes 

will not be found to be anApoſtolical Tradition; becauſe the obſervation ot 
it was very full of variety, and ſome kept it 40. houres, ſome a day, ſome 
a week, asT ſhall afterwards in its proper place make to appear. But by 

this rule the diſtin&tion of Biſhops and Presbyters is an Apoſtolical Tradi- 

tion (beſides the Scriptures, by which ir appears to be Divine;) by this 

the conſecration of the Blefled Euchariſt by Eccleſ1aſtical perſons, Biſhops 

and Prieſts, is certainly a Tradition Apoſtolical ; by this the Lords day ts 

deriv'd to us from the Apoſtles; and by this theBapriſme of intants is much 

confirm'd unto the Church: and whatſoever can deſcend to us and be 

obſerved in this channel, there is no ſufficient reaſon to deny it r@ be 

Apoſtolical : but then how far it can be obligatory to all Ages and co all 

Churches, will be another conſideration; it being on all hands confeſſed, 

that ſomeRiruals which were obſerved in the Apoſtles times are with good 

cauſe and juſt authority laid afide by ſeveral Churches, But of this I ſhall 

£1ve particular accounts, 


4?. 4, When all the Dodtors of the Church by common conſent teſtify concer- 
ning any particular that it deſcends from Apoſtolical tradition, we are to hold 
it for ſuch - whether they affirm this in all their writings, or together in a 
Council, To this Rule I anſwer, That where it would doe good there 
it 15 not practicable, and where it is practicable there it is not true, For ir 
1s indeed practicable that a Council may give teſtimony to a particular that 
it came from the Apoſtles ; but ir does not follow that they are not decei- 
ved, for it never was, and it never will be+t'-at all the Doors of the 
Church ſhall meet together in Council, and unleſs they doe, their teſti- 
mony is not univerſal. But if all the Fathers ſhould write in their Books 
that ſuch a thing was delivered by the Apoſtles, unleſs it were evidently 
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Debeleveit: and it were the beſt way we have of conveying and hand- 
n2 the tradition tous, next to the univerſal practice of the Churc!: in 
k- Rituils, Bur there is no ſuch thing ſo conveyed to us: and therefore 
5-{/mmine Plays at tinall game with this Rute, ana would fain have the 
woild admit Tradition tor Apoſtolical, if ſome t athers of great name ſay 
0, and others that ſpeak of the dame thing contracict it not, But this 15 
z plzin begging that, when he cannot prove a thing to be Tradition Apo- 
ſtolical by a good argument and ſufficient, we will be content to take ir 


aozinſt Scripture or ri2ht reaſon, there could be no ſuihcient cauſe tg 


without proof, or 2t leaſt to be content with ſuch as he hath, and believe 
E:5 own word tor the reſt, though he knowes nothing of it, It it failes or 
205 lels then Omarbus, and Semper, and Ubique, which 1s YVizcentius his 
meaſure, it cannot be warranted, and he that allowes 1t 1s more kind then 
wile, S. Baſil proves the perpetual Virginity ot the Bleſſed Virgin Afary 
by a Tradition that Zechary was flain by the Jewes between the Porch 
andthe Altar tor athrming her tobe a Virgin after the birth of her moſt 
Holy Son: but S, Hierom faycs 1t 15 Apocriphorum ſomnium, a dream of 
Apocryprl perſons, Bur it was along time petore the report of the Mil- 
Jenty Tracit niwas contracicted, and yet inthat intervall in which many 
of 11. moſt eminent Fathers atteſted ir to have deſcended from the Apo- 
{tes 1t was netther true nor fate to have believed it, But then as to the 
particular 2nd more practicable part of this rule, That it a general Coun- 
1] athrmes it to be Tradition Apoſtolical it 1s ſo to be accepted, it 1s evi- 
dently tallacious and uncertain; tor the ſecond Council of Nice afhrm'd the 
vencration of Images to be an Apoſtolical Tradition: but it 1s to far from 
being true that 1t was ſo as they afhirm'd, that not onely the Apoſtolical 
bu avers of the following ages hated all Images, and did not.think it law- 
*. ful fo much as to mike them; of which I have already given a large account 
11 tNiS book, 


5. When the Apoſtolical Churches, which from the Apoſtles have had un- 
twterrupicd ſucceſion, doe witneſs concerning any thing that it rs Apoſtolical 
tradition, it is 19 be admitted for ſuch, This rule was good before the Cha- 
ne's were mingled with impure waters entring in: It was uled by Ireneus, 
Terinilian, S. Augiſtine, and others; and ir was to them of great advan- 
tage, But althouvh it was good drinking of Exphrates when it new]y ran 
from the 2arden of Edep, yet when it began to mingle with the Borborws it 
was not good: and who durſt have truſted this Rule when Dzoſcorns was 
Buhop of Alex.iadria,who yet was lineally deſcended from $. Mark ? And 
who durſt have relied upon this Rule when Pope Fulixs abſolved the Sa- 
bellian Hereticks,and communicated with Marcellus Ancyranns ? and when 
S. Baſil complains of the Weſtern Biſhops, and particularly the Roman, 
quod veritatem neque norunt, neque diſcere ſuſtinent , , , cum is qui verita- 
tem ipſis annunciant contendentes, hareſin autem per ſe ipſos ſtabilientes : 
that they neither know the truth, nor care to learn it ;, but they contend with 
them who tell them the truth, and by themſelves eſtabliſh hereſy. Qn1a mnlt! 


, : Shy” £ ; ; ; 
Leia Mak Principes & ſummi Pontifices & alii inferiores inventi ſunt apoſtataſſe 


a fide, propterea cccleſra conſiſtit in ills perſonts in quibus eſt notitia vera, & 
confeſ910 fidei & veritatis, How can this rule guide any man when all the 
Apoſtolical Churches have fallen into error, and many Popes have been 
apoſtates trom the Faith, and the Church conſiſted not of Prelates, buc 


indifferent!y ot all that believ'd and profeſs'd the truth which the Fore 
an 
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1nd Princes and Prelates cid deny 2 Fhe Apoſtolc; 1] hooks | Ot Antioch 


+ not: and the Patriarcial C hurch ot Alcxandriais accus d | by the Litines 


of great errors; and the Mother Church or Jerutalem hath no ſucceſſion, 


Ws is huried in ruines; and the Church of Rome 1s indeed Iplendid, bur he 


that will cake her word tor Trauttion iS fure to adnut many falle ones, but 


aot ſure of any true, but {ich as the hath im common with all the Chu 


ches of the world, | 
4-4. I conclude theretore this queſtion, rhar amongſt rhote rules of difcer - 
n:ng Traditions truly Apoſtolical trom them that are but pretended {uch, 
there 1$NO rule CO! npetent but one, \v ich 15 fcarcely DI acticable, v kick 
indeed tran{nnts t the Church a ter Riruals,but not; ng of Fuch or rope 
ot 000d lite + and therefore 1t 1S [0 no ) purpole to look any vw Here el tor: 
the Divine Rule of Conlctence but in the pages of the Old and New Teſta- 


ment : they are luthcient, becaule they were intended by God to be our. 


onely Rule ; and yet it God had intended Traditions to be raken in, to 1n 
regrate the Rule and ro oblige our Conſcience, 1t 15 certain thar Gol in- 
tends 1t not now, becaule the Traditions are Joſt 1t there were any, and 
it they oe NOW, Ley doe 1.) GUUBIES 40.1 theretore are tO Us as if they 
Were nor, 


[ 1. (QQuettion. 


45. The tecond Queſtion allo does very nearly relate to Conſcience and 


it's concuet, viz, Snce the SCYTPINYe is the perfect Rule of C onfcience; and. 


Contarns 18 1t all the will of God whether or no,aad how far is a negative argn- 
ment from Scripture to £5 vail 7? 


gs The reſolution of this C CEN. 's upon the premiſles. For if Scripture 
IC rhe ntire Rule of Faith, and of Manners, thar is, of the whole ſervice 
and worthip of God, then norhi N215S an article of Þ aith, nothing can com- 
mand a moral aRion, that 1s not 1n it's whole kind fer dow Te ScmPrne 
"Fhis 1 prove by direct teſtimonies of Tertullian, S, Rafil, S. Anſtin 
%y Cyril. Thc op/ 1 11s Ale xanarinns and * Hieromm' R In the £ fOre201N 
numbers, To which I adde thele excellent words of S, Cyz/ of Fernſale mM. 
{pc 2x4 | the Jernlatem Creed, which he had recited and explicated Ru 2 
promts d to prove {rom Scripture; he gives this realon, Nam Ditine- 
Mmm ode fides niyjteriornm nibil, ne mwumum guidem, abſque Di- 
vins Seripturis tradi dc bh, t, weque (1rmplict probabilitate aeque verborum 
oraatu traduci, Not the leaſt, part of the Drome and Holy myſteries of Faith 
zuſt be aeliwcred without the Divine Scriptures, Believe not me telling thee, 
wales 1 demonſtrate what T ſay fromthe Din ine Scriptiire. For the ſafety and 
Conſervation of our Faith relics p07 the pr oof of the Div1ze SY IPtures, Bur 
becauſe there are ſome particulars and fome varicty in the pratife of this 
rule, Tam to con{ider it now to other purpoles, 


 \# 


47, I. Nothing is neceſſary either to be belicy'd or done nnleſs it be 1 $crip- 
ture, Thus S. Gregory N yea argues, Ubinam dixit Dens in Ewvanzelit 
oporterc cred:re in untm & folum werum Deum ? Non poſſent oftendere 
niſt habeant ipſi novum aliquod Evanzelinm, Que n, ab antiquts per t7ad!- 
tonem ad hec n{quc tempora 1 Eccleſuis leanntur, hanc vocem non contment 


que dicat, oportere credere wel baptizare 19 unum ſolum verns Denm, quem- 
arnmods 
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admodum iff: autumant, ſed 18 nomen Patris & Filu & Spiritus Santi, Þ 
ve l contels ſomething wondred at the matter of this diſcourſe, For ej- 
ther the Arrians have infinitely impoſed upon us, and interpolated Scri- 
pture in 2 very material article; or elſe S, Gregory torgot the 17, of'S, Fohn 
and the 3. verſe; or elſe he inſiſted onely upon the words Sa mauve, 
for the ſame ſenſe 15 in the place now cited. For it this be {ife eternal ty 
now him the onely true God, and whom he hath ſent Teſus Chriſt, then alſo 
to believe in them onely 15 lite eternal, and then we are tied to believe in 
none elſe; for we cannot believe in that we doe not know, Indeed the 
words are not there or any where elſe, that we ouzht to believe in [ God the 
Father] him, the one, onely true God, &c. But certainly, it we are to 
know him onely, then onely to believe in him ſzems to be a very good con- 
ſequent, But 5, Baſil therefore onely inſiſted upon the very words, and 
thought lumſelt fate (as indeed he was) upon the reverſe ot another argu- 
ment. For ſince the words oportere credere 11 unur ſolum verum Deum were 
not in S, Foha or any where elſe, he concluded the contrary ſenſe from a 
very good argument : we are commanded to be baptized into the faith of 
Father,Son,and Holy Ghoſt,therefore we are to believe in three : and be- 
cauſe the word [ belzeve] was not ſet down expreſly, where knowledge is 
confhn'd to one or two, therefore it cannot be ſaid that we are tied ty he- 
lieve onely in one or two: but becauſe to believe in three can be inferr'd 
as a duty trom another place, therefore it cannot be denied as a conſequent 
from this ; and theretore he had reaſon to inſiſt upon his negative argu- 
ment. Thus S., Asſt:nallo argued, Pater enim ſolus nuſquam legitur mi{- 
ſus, The Father ts never in Scripture ſaid to be ſent , therefore ns man muſt 
ſayit. So Eprphanins, Ipſa diftio non omnino cozit me de Filio Det atcere : 
non enim indiuavit Scriptura, neque quiſquam Apoſtolorum memintt, neque 
Evangelinm, The manner of ſpeaking compels me not to underſtand it of the 
Son of God: For the Scripture bath not declared it ; neither the Goſpel nor 
any of the Apoſtles hath made any mention of it, 


2. A negative argument from the letter of Scripture is not 200d, if the cop- 
trary af firmative can be drawn by conſequent from any part of it. Thus our 
zlefled Saviour confuting the Sadducees in the article of the Reſurrection 
lath given us a warranty for this proceeding ; God i the God of Abraham, 
ſſaac, and Facob. Thele were the words of Scripture. But theſe directly 
would not doe the work, But therefore he argues trom hence, God is 70! 
the God of the dead, but of the living - therefore theſe men are alive, That 
the Holy Ghoſt is God 1s no where ſaid in Scripture ; that the Holy 
Glioſt is to be invocated is no where commanded, nor any example ot 1ts 
being done recorded, Ir follows not therefore that he is not God, or tha 
he 1s not to be invocated : and the reaſon is, becaule that he is God is a cer- 
tain conlequent trom ſomething that is expreſly affirmed ; and theretore 


__ the negative argument 1s imperfe&, and conſequently, not concluding; 


Lue neque a Chriſtians dicuntur neque creduntur, neque ex conſequente pt! 
ea que apud nos certa ſunt & conceſſa intellieuntur, &c. It Chriſtians did 
never ſpeak, nor believe any ſuch thing, nor can they be drawn trom the 
conlequence of thoſe things which are certain and granted amongſt us, 
then indeedit is to be rejected from our Creed. Now amongſt Chriſtt- 
ans this iS believed as certain, that we ma pray to him in whom we be- 
lieve; that we believe in him into the ich of whom we are baptize ; 
that weare Commandedto be baptized into the belief and profeſſion of 0s 

| Father, 
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Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt : from hence Chriſtians doe know that they 
are to invocate the Holy Ghoſt. For S, Pauls argument 15 good, How [hall 

we call on him on whom we have not believed 7 theretore we may call on 

him if we believe on him : according to that Rule of realon, Negatio #unius 

diverſum affirmat, The denying of one is the affirmation of its contrary in . 

the like matter. And ſomething of this was uted by P.{chaſias the Dea- 1b. de 5pir. * 
con : and the effe& of ir prevail'd upon the account ot a negative from 
Scripture ; In nullis autem Canonicis libris. de quibus Syrboli texts pen- 

det, accepimns, quia in Eccleſiam credere ficut iu Spiritum Santtum Filt- 

1 maque aebemus, He are taught 1110 SOripture (fr099 wheirce the Creed is de - 

riv d) to believe ia the Chnrch, as we believe in the Son ana in the Holy 

Ghoſt : and theretore we ought not to doeit; but 1t being plain in the. 
Creed,and conlequently in the Scripture, that we mult believe in the Holy _ 

Ghoſt, therefore alſo we may pray to him, and contels him to be God, 

To the ſame purpoſe S, Baſil argues concerning the Holy Spirit ; Dignitate 

namque ipſa ſecundum eſſe a Filio pietatis ſermo fortaſv1s tradit * natura vero 

tertia utineea Divints Scriptures edottt ſumus, nec ex antecedentibus poſs1- 

bile eſt conſequenter collizi, That the Holy Spirit 1s of a nature diſtin& trom 

the Father and the Son we neither are taught in Scripture, neither can it be . \y;qnc yer. 


drawn into conſequence from any antecedent pretences. * ſpun eſt, 

1jta,tamerſy nor 
Aarti, tamen Ox illis wolliety QUE Nt neceſſ.urio effciant 4c probent ? 2 tuniacin 7 Ezo ſum frimus, CF poſt hac, & 
ante mc non ct alivs Dew, 77 poſt me nen coit. Tori enim quicqutd eff, mecum eft, nec principium habens, nec fine 
habitirum, His a Scriftura acceptis, Hud quidem, qued anc cam nihil jt, nec anti quiorem cauſam habear, Anarchum 
InTONG ff 01 [/* oft | AUC nin 1.41 dcftturim ſu Iinmortae, CXIT1 JC OXPETS, Nazianz. lib, F. 1 heol.interprete 
T»cobo Pillio. Et intra, Cum ergo in nominibys oF reh:ys rantumn Ierimen reperiatuy, quid cauſe cit cur litera tantopere © 
Frutas, Fulliceque ſapientice terplum adjungas, relidifque rebus (yllav ys confetterts * Yuod fo re by quinque aut bis ſeprem 
divente, decem aut quatuordewm ex vorbs tuts clligcyom, aut cx © quod animal ruttone pradutum, tg mortale diceres, homi- 
ncin eſſe concluderen, an tt vidercy dclirare ? Neque enim verb mag is (unt Gas qui loquitur quan uullins qui loquende 
ncceſſnatom funul affert, 


49+ 3. A negative argument of a word or an expreſs10n cannot be conſe- 
quently deduc d to the negation of the myſtery ſignified by that word. The 
Arrians therefore argued weakly, Shew us in all the Scripture that che Son 
is called cpgsanG. or Conſubſtantial to the Father ; 1t you cannot, you ought 
not to afthrm it, For we know God is one ; it therefore we finde in Scri- 
pture that the Son is true God, we know he muſt needs be of the lame ſub- 
{tance with Jis Father ; for two ſubſtances cannot make one God, So 
though the Blefled Virgin Mary be not in Scripture called Sromne@. the 
Mother of God, yet that ſhe was the Mother of Jeſus, and thar Jeſus Chriſt 
is God, and yet but one perſon, that we can prove from Scripture, and that 
s ſufficient tor the appellative: and if the Church of Rowe could prove the 
myſtery of Tranſubſtantiation from Scripture, we would indulge to them 
the uſe of that word, or any other aptly to expreſs the ſame thing, 
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FA 4. A negative argument from Scripture « [ſufficient to prove an article 
not to be of neceſſary belief, but is not ſufficient to prove it not to be true - 
becauſe although the Scripture is the meaſure of Faith and of Manners, yer 
it 15 an adequate meaſure of all crutch, The meaning of which rule takes 
in all truchs ot art, of experience, of prudence, of tradition and common 
report, Thus although it be no where ſaid in Scripture that our Bleſſed 
Saviour ſaid, Nunquam leti fitis niſi cum Fratrem veſtrum in charitate vide- 
1111s, Be never very merry but when you ſee your Brother in charity ; yet S.fMie- 
rome reports it of hini, and it is a worthy ſaying, and therefore may very 
well be entertain'd, not onely as true and uſeful, but as from Chriſt. The 

Scripture 
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S--m:2re no where ſays that the Hiellen Virgin was a Virgin perpetually 
_ x - þ By. b I 67 n 14k | br 4 N 
to th day of her Geath : but as theretore it cannot be obtruced as an ar- 
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ting, beſices the great conſent of alinoſt all che Churca of God, which 
—:Leir very fit tobe entert2in'i, There are ſome things which are pre 


- 


credit lia. there 15 piety 2n the believins them: and in ſuch caſes it 1s not 
en" v2h that there 15 nothing in Scripture to affirm it , it there be any thing 
\n 2n other topick, 1t 15 to be entertain d accorc:ng to the merit of the 
tf::n2. 


_ 


fait : and theretore S. Hierome did not argue rightly, ai 29I8 excepro 
Apoſtolo non ſit manifeſte relatum de alnts Apoſtolts quod Uxores habuerint, & 
tum de uno ſcriptum ſit ac de caters tacttum, intelligere debemus, ſine uxori- 
bus eos fuiſſe, ar quibus nihil tale Scriprura ſignrficat ;, The Scripture names 
onely Peters wife, and does not ſ1y that any of the other Apoſtles were marrt- 
ed. therefore we are to conclude that thty were not, |} or belides that the al- 
Ie2ar:9n 15 not true, and S, Paul intimates that the other Apoſtles as well 
as Peter did lead abour a Siſter, a Wite ; and that trom thence the Fathers 
C1d believe them all to have been married except S, Fohy, and ſome alſo 
except S. Pax, yet the argument 15 nct good: for it may as well be con- 
cluded that S. Peter never had a child, or that Chriſt 41d never write but 
once when he wrote upon the ground, becauſe the Scripture makes n9 
mention of either, 


7. A nerative aroument from Scripture does not crunclude 1n queſtions of 


$2. 6. When a negative argum?nt may be had from Scripture for both the 
we of the contr adiftion, nothing at all can be concluded thence, but it muſt 
'e wholly argued from other topicks. The Scripture neither ſays that 
_ Chriſt did ever laugh, nor it does nor ſay that he did neyer laugh ; there- 
fore either of the contradicting parts may be equally inferr'd, that is 
truly neither, And indeed this 15 of it ſelf a demonſtration that in matters 
of fact and matters not neceſſary a negative argument from Scripture is of 

no ule at all. X | 


53. 7. But when the queſtion is of lawful or unlawful, then it is valid, It 

it be not in Scripture torbidden dire&ly or by conſequeat then it is lawful ; 
1t is not by God forbidden at all. And on the other fade,if ir be not there 
commanded it is not neceſſary, Lacentius thus argned in the Council of 
Chalcedon, Dioſcorus Synodum anſus eſt facere ſine authoritate ſedis Apoſto- 
lice, quod nunquam licuit, nunquam fattum eſt, That it was never done, 
Proves not but it may be done; but if it was never lawful to be done, then 
it was forbidden ; for whatſoever is not forbidden is not unlawful : bur it 
1t was not in Scripture forbidden, then aliquando licuit, it once was law- 
ful, and therefore is always ſo, if we ſpeak of the Divine Law ; and if LZu- 
centius ſpeaks of that, he ought to have conſidered it in the inſtance: but 
I ſuppoſe he means it of cuſtome, or the Eccleſiaſtical Law ; and therefore 
I meddle not with the thing, onely I obſerve the method of his arguing. 


54, S, An argument from the diſcourſe of one ſingle perſon omitting to af- 

firm or deny a thing relating to that of which he di lifeanrſehs no competent 

Lib. & tc, Arg4ment to prove that the thing it ſelf omitted was not true - and therefore 
25.  Ruffinus had but a weak argument againſt the traduction of the foul whea 
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he argued thus, Sr: an1ma quoque eſſet ex anima ſecundam iltorum Vanas 9pt- 
niones, nunquam profceto hoc Adam preteriſſct. Nam ſicut os ex ofsibus mets. 
& caro de carne mea dicebat, ſic etiam anima ex anima mea dicere Potut|ſ- 
(et, Sed tantum hoc aixit qued (161 w1idelicet ſcrebat ablatum, © Adam. \ce! ng 
his wite, faid, this is bone ot my bone and fleth of my fleth, tor he knew 
what was taken from him ; but he could have ſaid, foul of my foul, if the 
ſoul had been deriv'd from him, This I fay ts no good argument, unlefs 
every one muſt be ſuppoſed when he fays any thing to fay all char is crue, 
and all that he knows : ſo that Raffinss 1n this particular detended a good 
caule with a broken {word, 


9. But if that which is omitted in the diſcourſe be pertinext and mate- 
rial to the inquiry. then it 1s a very good probability that that 1s not true that 
is not affirmed, When the Jews asked our Bleſſed Saviour, W hy doe the 
diſciples of Fohn and of the Phariſees taſt often, bur thy diiciples faſt nor © 
he gave an anſwer that related to the preſent ſtate of things and circum- | 
ſtances at that time, and 1aid nothing of their not faſting in the time of the 
Goſpel : from which ſilence we may well conclude that there is nothing 
in theReligion difobliging Chriſts diſciples trom taſting; it it had,it 1s very 
likely it would have been then exprefled when there was fo apt an occa- 
ſ10n, and the anſwer had been imperte& without it. S, Hreromes w.is allo 
very good, but not fo certain as the other, againſt the tale of Leo baptized 
after his death, and the periods of Paul and Tecla ; I7itur periodos Pauli & 
Tecle & tot am baptizati Leontis fabulam inter apocryphas Sg CYIPTUY fs Compu- 
tamus. Quale enim eſt ut tndividuns comes Apoſtoli inter cetcras ejus yes 
hoc ſolum 1gnoraverit ? It 15 not likely that S, Luke, who continually ar- 
tended on S. Paul, obſerved all his actions, remark'd his miracles, de- 
{crib d his ſtory, ſhould omit things ſo ſtrange, fo conſiderable, it they — 
had been true. 


Lo 
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56, Thereaſon of theſe things is, Every thing is to be [nſpected falſe that- 
dees not derive from that fountain whence men juſtly expect it, and from 
whence it ought to flow, It you ſpeak of any thing that relates to God, you 
muſt look for it there where God hath maniteſted himſelf; rhar is, in the 
Scriptures. It you ſpeak of any humane a& or ordinance, or ſtory and 
matter of tact, you muſt look tor it in its own ſpring and original, or goe 
the neareſt toit you can, And thus the Biſhops at the conference had with 
the Acephali, Hereticks who had Churches without Biſhops, refuſed their c. pl, 4; 
allegations of the authority of Dzonyſees the Areopaznte, upon this account, Pom.532: 
Illa teſtimonia que vos Dionyſii Areopagite aicitts, unde poteſtis oftkendere 
vera efſe ſicut ſuſpicamini ? $1 enim ejus eſſent non potuiſſent latere Beatun 
Cyrillum. Quid autem de B.Cyrillo dico, quando & B, Athanaſius, ſi pro certo 
ſciſſet ejus fuiſſe, ante omnia in Niceno Concilio de Conſubſtantiali Trinitate 
eadem teſtimonia protuliſſet adverſus Arii diverſe ſubſtantia blaſphemias ? 

Si autem nullus ex Antiquts recordatus eſt ea, unde nunc poteſtis oſlendere 
quia llius ſunt neſcio, It neither S, Cyril, nor S. Athanaſizs, who were (0 
diligent to inquire, {o skiltul in knowing, ſo concern'd that theſe Books 
ſhould be the works of S, Donys, did yet know nothing of them, and it 
amongſt the Ancients they were not known, for you Moderns now to 
tell of Antiquity, what by them who then liv'd was nottold, is a folly that 
can never gain credit among{(t reaſonable perſons, Let every fruit proceed 


trom its own root, We cannot ſay, becauſe a thing is not in Scripture, 
XN x there- 
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therefore it is not atall, buttheretore it 15 nothing of Divine Relizion, 
Sit is alſo inthings relating to the Ancient Church , trom thence onely 
c2n we derive 2ny notice of their dofrine and of their practices, For it an 
article prevail d 1n S. Auſtins time, 1t was no argument that therefore ir 
w35 beltey'd in S. Cyprians time: but a negative argument from any Age 
o82ht to prevail in reference to that Age; and1t there be init nothing of 
Antiquity, no argument of the Moderns can prove it to be Ancient : and 
Barons {a16 well, ©nuod a recentiors Authore de rebus antiques ſine alicn)ns 
weruſtiors authoritate profertur, contemnitur , What the Moderns ſay of the 
Ancients without warranty from themſelves « to be deſpiſed. One thing one- 
|, Tam to addeto this out of YVincentins Lirinenſis, Quicquid vero ab Anti- 
quo dernceps Uno preter omnes, vel contra omnes Santos novum & inaud:- 
tum [ubimnduci ſenſerit, id non ad religionem ſed ad tentationem potins intehli- 


rat pertinere, It one of the Fathers ſay a thing, and the others ſay it not, 


but ſpeak diverſly or contrarily, that pertains not to Religion, but totem- 
pration. I coubrt not but he intended it againſt S. Auſtrm, who ſpake 
things 1n the matter of Preceſtination, and the Camnation of intants, and 
other appendant queſtions againſt the ſenſe of all the Fathers that were 
before him ; one (1t may be) or ſcarce one being excepted. And to the 
ſame purpoſe Tertullian argued againſt Marcion concerning a pretended 
Goſpel of S. Paul, Etſ: ſub tpſins Paul: Womine Evaneelium Marcion intu- 
liſſet,non ſuf ficeret ad fidem ſmngularitas inſtrumenti deſtituta patrocinio An- 
receſſorum, It you cannot bring teſtimony from the Fathers and Ancient 
Records, you mult not receive 1t ; one alone 1s not to be truſted, He that 
afhirms muſt prove ; to him that demes, a negative argument is ſufhcient. 
For to a mans beliet a poſitive cauſe 1s required, but tor his not belie- 
ving, It 1s ſufficient that he hath no cauſe, Thus S. Hrerome argues well 
againſt the rebaptizing of converted Hereticks, Ad eos venio haereticos qui 
Evangelia laniaverunt .. quorum plurim wvivente adhuc Fohanne Apo- 
ſtolo eruperuxt, & tamen nullum eorum legimus rebapti7atum. Of all the He- 
reticks which appeared in S. Fohns time, we never read of any that was 
rebaptiz d : and therefore it 1s to be preſumed they were nor ; for a thing 
ſo conliderable and fo notorious, in all reaſon would have given {ome 
ſ1gns, and lctt ſome indications of it, But then it is to be obſerved, 

10, A negative argument muſt not be way pegproy a partial or a broken 
prece of a medium. Yon cannot argue rightly thus, S. Fohn in his Goſpel 
(peaks nothing of the Sacrament of the Lords Supper, theretore that 
Sacrament 15 no part of the dofrine of ſalvation, For three Evangeliſts 
had done it before him, and therefore he did not; and a negative argu- 
ment onely from ene Goſpel cannot conclude rightly concerning any ar- 
ticle of the Religion. And this is very evident in matters of fact alſo, For 
if 1t be argued thus, We doe not finde in Scripture nor inthe days of the 
hs ran any infant baptized; therefore we conclude there was none. 
This 1s peooy wrgaroy. It is truc,it there were no way elſe to finde it but the 
practice of the Apoſtles, the negative argument had been very good; 
but we derive ic trom the force of Chriſts words of inſtitution, and of 
his diſcourſe with Nicodewss, and the analogy of Circumciſion, and the 
practice of the Jews m baptiziag their children, and many proprieties ot 
Scripture, and the effect of the Sacrameac, and the neceſſities of regenera- 
ton, S, Ireneys his negative argument was good; 2wod neque Prophet 
Preaticatuerunt, neque Dominies Aoruit , neque dpoſtoli tradiarrumt, &c. = 

neither 


Couay. *; 


11. In the myſteries of Relivion, and in things concerning God,a negd- 
Hue argument from Scripture onzht to prevail both upon our faith and pon 
our ann, upon our belicf and apo our modeſly, For 3s S. Auſtin laid 

eo etiam vera loqui periculoſiſsimum, It is hard to talk many things 
we hadneed have good warranty for what we ſay ; 
it 1s very fit weſpeak Scripture in the diſcourſes of God, And thus S. 4u- 
ſtin argued, Ideo nuſquam ſcriptum eft quod Deus Pater major ſit Spiritu ': OK: 
gancto, "od Spiritus Santtus ſit minor Deo Patre : 
Creatura, in qua appareret Spiritus Sanctus, ſicut aſſumptis 4 Filins homi- 
»is, Since it is-no where written that the Father is greater then the Spirit. 
we ought not to ſay he is, Bur if it be objected that neither does the Scri- 
pture ſay, that he 1s not greater, it does not ſay that they are equal ; 
therefore it will be hard to uſe a negative argument in ſuc 
ſhalt! we know which part-of the negative to follow ? I anſwer, it 1s very 
true according to the ſixth propoſition num:52, but then in this caſe we 
muſt inquire tor other words of Scripture by which we may be diredted , 
and proceed accordingly, -or inquire into the analogy of faith, , or the mea- 
{ures of Piety : but if there be nothing to determine to any ſide of the 


negative, we mult (ay nothing ; and it there be, yet we muſt ay but little, 
becauſe the notice is not great, 


well, De D 


of God : 


12, Laſtly, Tmmatticrs of envy and "Rs a Nezative argument even 
in matter of fact ought to prevail, unleſs the contrary be proved by ſome other 
bo: py Topick, That the: Clergy ought-not to marry 1s no where affir- 
meCc 1n Scripture, and therefore it 1s permitted ; 
able to Nature, and the Lawes of all republicks, their marriages alſo | boly 
A burden muſt be direc! 
not be frighted or {car'd into-it, When our Blefled- Saviour Tepraved the 
Phariſees for impoſing heavy burdens, 
he tavgÞt us the yalue of this argument ; 
it is written that this is diſpleaſing to God * if it be no where forbidden, 
preſumityr prolibertate ;, all men are as free as they were born, 
can be altered by the lawes of man will be afterwards conſider'd. In at 


and pleaſing to God. 


of the Laws of Teſus Chriſt. 


neither Moſes nor the Prop! 1cts., © hiſt nor his Apoſtles Þ MAES it; 85 
1s not to be received as any Part of Chriſtian doctrine, lor this ne: zative is 
integral & perfect, But $.Cyri4 of Alexandria dilputed allo well with his ne- 
Jative argument ftromAntiquity, Ftenim nomern hoc 
Eccl: (haſt icorum Dodtorumn repudravit : qt ante illo ſubinde nft ſwat, & * 
»lti reperiuntur, & maxime celebres, 
word, calling the Virgin Aary the P 
It ; therefore it may lately be uled. 


Many lamous Doors uſed this © 
Parent of God ; and none ever retuled 
It the negauve argument tron SCri- 
pture or Antiquity reſpettively can run thus, Ic was not condemn'd in Scri- 
pture or Antiquity, but it was uſed, therefore it is 990d ; 
concludes rightly in relation to Scripture, an:| probably in relation to An- 
tiquity, But it it be ſaid onely, the Scripture condemaes it not, but neifher 
does 1t approve it, then it cannot be concluded to be landable, but onely 
ot criminal, But if it be ſaid of Antiquity, it was neither condemin'd nor 
us'd, it cannot be inferr'd from thence that it 15 either laudable or inno- 
cent, The reaſon is, becaule Scripture is the meaſure of Jawtul and unlavy 
tal, but the writings of the Doors are not ; 
though that be full, 


the argument 


and theſe may be deficient. 


and therefore 


quia non ſic aſſumpta eſt 


caſes : - 2nd how 


and becauſe it is agree- 
impoſed ; 4 man muſt 


{uch which God impos'd not, 


ak ſcriptum eft © ? ſhew us whete 


How rhis 
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meantime God hath left us under no more reſtraints then are deſcrib'd in 
Scripture, This argument S, Chryſoſtome urges agaiaſt the neceſſitie of 
corporal afflictions to a contrite weeping penitent, Lacrymas Petri lego, 
Satisfadtronem non lego, 1 read that S, Peter wept, I doe not read that he 
;mpos'd penances on himſelf, The argument were good trom this place, 
;t the caſe be not ſpecial, or if it be not altered by tome other confidera- 
tion, This is alſo to be extended to ſuch negative arguments as aretaken 
trom matter of fact 1n accuſations, and criminal proceedings: nor that it 
can of it ſelf be great enough to prevail, but that the cale 1s fo favourable, 
that every little thing ought to be ſtrong enough, Thus S. Athanaſius de- 
tended his Deceſlor Drionyſius + Et prins eorum Authorem Dionyſium per hoc 
voluit eſſe purgatum, atque ab Arianorum crimine alienum, quod ipſe n0z 
ſicut Arius cum viveret deampietatc fuerat accuſatus, aut de Epiſcopatu dc- 
jeltus, neque velut hereſim defendens de Eccleſaa, ſicut ule, deceſſerit, ſed 1 
ejts permanſerit unitate, Dionyfius was not accuſed while h? was alive, he 
was not thrown from his Biſhoprick, he did not depart from the Church , but 
remain d in her Communion ;, and therefore he was no Arian, Put argu- 
ments of this nature, when the medium 15 {0 limited, and the inſtance {o 
particular, have their force onely by accident, For this and the like 
Negatives are good arguments when they are the beſt light in the que- 
ſtion, that is, when nothing greater can be ſaid againſt chem, or when men 
are eaſy and willing to be perſwaded ; as in the queſtions of burden and 
trouble all men ought, 


[IT]. Queſtion. 


Whether there may be any new articles of Faith: or that the Creed of 


the Church may ſo increaſe that what u ſufficient to ſalvation in one age, can- 


not ſerve 1n another. 


% 


61, 


It chis Queſtion were to be determin'd by witneſles, it were very caly 
to produce many worthy ones, Theodor the Bp. of Rome in his Synodical 
Epiſtle to Paul the Patriarch of Conſtantinople thus concludes againſt the 
Monothelites, Sufficit nobis fides quam ſantti Apoſtoli predicaverunt, Con- 
cilia firmaverunt, & Patres conſignaverunt, That faith which the Apoſtles 
preach'd, which the Councils have confirm'd, which the Fathers have con- 
ſign d, that faith is ſufficient for us : Theretore nothing new can be ſuper- 
1nduc'd, Atter the Apoſtles had done preaching, the Faith was ful and in- 
tire, It was (o long before they died ; but after their death the inſtru- 
ments were ſeal'd and ratified, and there could be nothing put to them, 
but our obedience and conſent, And therefore Yidor Bp. of Carthage in 
his Synodical Epiſtle to Theodorws gives caution againſt any thing that is 
new. YVeſtrum eſt itaque, Frater Sandtiſi1me, Canonica diſcretione ſolita con- 
trarits Catholice fidei obviare, nec permittere noviter dict quod patrum venc- 
rabilium authoritas omnino nou cenſuit, You muſt not permit any thing to be 
newly ſaid, which the authority of the venerable Fathers did not think fit. 
It therefore- the Fathers did not ſay it was neceſſary to believe any 
Other articles then what they pur into their confeſſons of Faith z he tha: 
layes otherwiſe now is not to be ſ{uffer'd. Excellent therefore is the Coun- 


; pitt, 4, os {1 Of S. Cyprian, © As it happens. when the pipes of an aqueduct are 


& 
broken or cut off, the water cannot run, but mend them and reſtore the 
CC oxny 
Water 


Cuar.3. of the Laws of Feſus Chriſt. TL 


« water to it's courſe, and the whole city ſhall be refreſhed from the foun- 
« tains head: Quod & nunc facere oportet Dei ſacerdotes, precepta Divina 
ſervantes, ut ſi in aliquo nutaverit & wacillaverit veritas, ad originem 
Dominica & Evangelicam & Apoſtolicam traditionem revertamur, & inde 
ſurgat aitus noftri ratio, wnde & ordo & origo ſurrexit, Somuſt Gods Prieſts 
doe, keeping the Dine Commandements : if the truth be weakned or faile in 
any thine, let a reconrſe be madeto the Original, to the fountain of Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles, to what hath been delivered in the Goſpel , that thither onr faith 
may return from whence it aid ariſe, | 
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62, From the ſimplicity, truth and ingenuity of this diſcourſe it will plain- 
ly follow, that what was the faith at firſt, theſameit is now and n@ other, 
Sicut erat in principio &c, As it was 3n the beginning, 10 it is now, and fo 
it ſhall be for ever, For to what purpoſe can it be advis'd that in all queſti- 
ons of faith or new ſprings of error we ſhould returne to the tountains of 
our Saviour and the firſt emanations of the Apoſtles; but becauſe no Di- 
vine truth is warrantable but what they taughr, no neceſſity is to be pre- 
tended but what they impos'd ? If it was their faith, it is and muſt be ours; 
but ours it ought not to be, it it was not theirs. : 


63 Nowconicerning this, there are very material conſiderations, 1,What- 
 ſoever the Apoſtles taught we muſt equally believe, if we equally know it: 

bur yet all that they tanghe is not equally neceſſary to be raughr ; bur 
onely ſo much as upon the knowledge of Sick good lite 1s ſuperſtrudted 
and our hopes of heaven depend. Whatſoever is inthe Scripture is alike 
true, but whatſoever is there is not alike neceſſary,nor alike uſeful,nor alike 
eaſy to beunderſtood, But whatſoever by reading or hearing or any other 
inſtrument we come to learn to be the truth of God, that we muſt believe : 
becauſe no man disbelieves any ſuch thing, but hediſownes God, Bur 
here the queſtion is not what we muſt believe when we know it to be the 
word of God, for that isevery thing ; but how much we are bound to 
know, what muſt be taught to all Chriſtians, how much their memory and 
their hearts muſt be charged withall. For the Faith of a Chriſtian is not 
made up of every true propoſition ; but of thoſe things which are the 
foundation of our obedience to God in Jeſus Chriſt, and-the endearment 
of our duty, and the ſtabilimenr of our hope, Faith, Hope. and Charity, 
are the fundamentum; paries&7 tettum, the foundation, the walls and the roofe 
ef our building: Now this foundation is that neceſſary belief, wichour 
which nothing could ſubſiſt in our Religion, 


64. 2, This foundation was by Chriſt and his Apoſtles laid ſure, but ar 
firſt it was made but ofa juſt Jatitude and eveneſs with the intended 
building, Ir was alittle enlarged and paraphras'd by the Apoſttes and 
Apoſtolical men in their dayes ; the Faith of Chriſtians was the moſt eaſy 
and plain, the moſt fimple and wiſe thing in the world : it was wholly an 
art of living well, and believing in God: through Jeſus Chriſt. And what 
Seneca (aid of the wiſdome of the old men in infant Rome, is very true S:5ec ©. 5* 
of the Aborigenes in Chriſtianity, in the firſt ſpring of our Religion; Ant:- 
qua ſapientia nthil aliud quam facienda & vitanda pracepit : & tum lone? 
meliores erant viri : poſtquam dotti prodierunt, deſunt boni, The Ancient 
and primitive wiſdome did onely command vertue, and prohibite vice ; and 
then men liv'd good lives : but when they became more learned they became 
X x 2 leſt 
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leſs wertuows, Simplex er at ex ſumpitct cauſa valetudo ; multos morbas 
mult fereula fecerunt, The 0:7 world eat a firmpie and a natural diet , 
2nd they 1:2d a fimple and 2 natnral religion: but when variety of diſhes 
ere fer upon the table, variety of Giſeaſes enrred together with them 
Now in whit inſtance the fimplicity of a Chriſtian was at firſt exerciſed 


' we find tn S, Irrnaw, Melis itaque tft mbhil ommino ſcientem quempiam, ne 


- Church; I make known unto you the wy 
) 


quid: m unam cauſan cujuſithet eorum que facta ſunt, cur factur., & credere 
Dro, OF prrſeerare mn ejus dileftione que hominem vivificat, nec aliud in- 
quirere ad ſcientiam mſi Jeſum Chriſtum filium Dez qui pro nobss cracs- 
fixus eſt, quam per queſtionum ſubtilitates x multiloquium in 1npietatens 
caderr, It u therefore better for a man to know abſolutely nothing of the cauſes. 
of things why any thing was done, [ andto believe in God, and to perſevere in 

u love that makes a man to live, and to inquire after no kuowleds but to know 
Teſus Chriſt the Son of God who was crucified for ws ] then by ſubtile queſtions 
and multitude of words to fall into 1mpiety, | 


3. If we obſerve the Creeds or Symbols of belict that are in the New 
Teſtament, we ſhall find them very ſhort, Lord, I believe that thon art the 
301 of God who was to come 14to the world, That was Martha's Creed. Thou 
art Chriſt the Son of the Irving God, That was Peters Creed, We know and 
believe that thou art Chriſt the Son of the living God. That was the 
Creed of all the Apoſtles, Thu u life eternal, that they know thee the 
oncly true God, and whom thon haſt ſent, Feſus Chriſt, That was the Creed 
which our Bleſſed Lord himſelt propounded, And again, I am the reſur- 
retlion and the life: he that belteveth 13 mc, yea though he were dead, yet ſhall 
he live, and he that liwyeth and believeth in me hat aot die for ever, That 
was the Carechiſme that Chriſt made for Martha, and queſtion'd her 
npon the article, Believeſt thou this ? And this belief was the end of the 
C,ofpel, and in ſufficient perfect order to eternal lite, For ſo S. Fohn, Theſe 
things are written, that ye mizht believe that Feſus ts the Chriſt, the Son of 
God, and that belzeving ye might have life through his Name, For this 
the word of Faith which we preach, namely, if you with the month confeſs Fe- 


(us to be the Lord, andbelicye in your heart that God raiſed him from the dead, 


oe? ono be ſaved, That's the Chriſtians Creed. For I have reſolvedto know 
nothing amone ſt you, but T.cſus Chriſt and him crucified; that in ns ye may 
learn not to be wiſe above that which i written, that ye may not be puffed up 
oc for another, one againſt anotber, That was S, Paul's Creed, and that 
winch he recommends to the Church of Rome, to prevent factions and 
Pride and Schiſme. The ſame courſe he takes with the Corinthian 
el which I preached unto you, which 
ye have received, in which ye ſtand, and by which ys are ſav'd, if ye hold what 
I deliver'd to you, &c, Well ; what is that Goſpel by which they ſhould be 
lay'd? It was but this, That Chriſt dicd for our ſins, that he was buried, that 
he roſe again the third day, &c, So that the ſumme is this, The Gertzles 
Creed or the Creed in the natural law is that which S, Pax! ſets down in the 
Epiſtle to theHebrews, Dean eſſe,@ eſſe Remuneratorem,that God &,and the 
God is a yewarder, Adde to this the Chriſtian Creed,that Jeſus is the Lord, 
that he1s che Chriſt vf God, that he died for our fins, that he roſe again 
from the dead ; and there is no queſtion but he that believes this heartily, 
and conteſles it conſtantly, and lives accordingly, ſhall be fayed : we cannot 
be deceived, it is {0 plainly, fo certainly aftrm'd in Scriprure, that there 


: 45% 3-23: 1800 place left for harſitation, For this « his pracept, that we believe in the 


Name 


cn, lt wan = 


Name of his Son Feſus Chriſt, and that we love one another, So S. Fohn, This 
is his precept, True, and fo there are many more: but why 1s this ſo 
ſignally remark'd, but becauſe this is the fundamental precept, that upon 
which all the reft are ſuperſtructed * that is the foundation-of faith and 
manners.,& he that keeps this Commandement ſhall never perith, For other 
foundation can m0 man lay then this which is laid, which is Feſus Chrift, But 
d any man ſhall build upon this foundation, gold, ſilver, pretious ſtones, wood, 17 
ay, ſtubble, Every mans work ſhall be made manifeſt , for that day ſhall de- 
clarc it, becauſe it ts revealed in fire ; and every ones work the fire ſhall prove L353 
what it is, If any mans work which he hath ſuperſtrufted ſhall remain, he ſhall 
receive a reward, But if any mans work ſhall be burned, he ſhall receive loſs, ** 
yet himſelf ſhall be ſav'd, but ſo as by fire, Nothing more plain, then that Fe 
the believing in Jeſus Chrift is that fundamental article upon which every 'S 
other propoſition is but a ſuperſtructure, but ir ſelf alone with a g00d 
life is ſufficient to Salvation, All other things are advantage or diſadvan- 
rage according as they happen; but Salvation depends not upon them. 
For every Spirit which confeſſeth Feſus Chriſt to have come in the fleſh is of ; jy, 41 4 
God, and whoſoever ſhall confeſs that :Feſus s the Son of God, God abideth 1 * Job. 5. + 7 
him, and he in God: and, Every one that believeth that Feſus is Chriſt is 


born of God : and, who is he that overcometh the world, but he that belieweath 
that Jeſus ts the Son of God ? 


In proportion tro this meaſure of faith, the Apoſtles preach'd rhe 
dottrine of faith, S. Peters firſt Sermon was, that Feſus is Chrift, that he was a >. +: 
crucified, and roſe again from the dead : and they that believed this were * 3-15 
preſently baptized, His ſecond Sermon was the ſame ; and then alſo he 
baptized Profelytes into that confeſſion, And when the Eunuch had con- 
feſled that Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God, Php preſently baptized him, 

And it is obſervable, that when the Eunnch had defir'd baptiſme, S, Philip 

told him, He might if he did believe: and was, when he made that confet- 
ſion; incimating that this is the Chriſtian Faith, which is the foundation ag g.,. .-/ 
of all his hope, and the condition of his baptiſme, and therefore ſufficient 38. 
for [is Salvation, For indeed that was the ſumme of all that Phzl; 

preached ; for it is ſaid of him, that he preached things concernins the 
Kingdome of God, and the name of Feſus Chriſt, And this was the ſumme 

of all that S.Payl preached in the Synagogues and aſſemblies of the people, 

this he diſputed for, this he prov'd laboriouſly ; _— eſus 15 Chriſt, that 

ke is the Son of God, that he did, that he ought to ſuffer, and riſe again the 

third day : and this was all that new doctrine for which the Athenians and 

other Greeks wondred at him, and he ſeem'd ro them to be a ſetter forth 

of ſtrange gods, becauſe he preached Feſus and the reſurrettion, This was , &, = 
it into which the Jaylor and all his houſe were baptized; this is it which x7. 2. - 
was propounded to him as the onely and ſufficient means of Salvation; E 
Believe inthe Lord Feſns, and thou "gx be ſaved and all thine houſe, This a& 15 27 
thing was illuſtrated ſometimes with other glorious things ſtill promoting 

the faith and honour of Jeſus, as that he aſcended into heaven and ſhall be 
the Judge of all the world, But this was the whole faith z > a4 # Ban- 
Accs Ts It8, x; Rx oroucdl0. 18 'Inoy Xpic's, the things which concerned 
the Kingdome of God, and the name of Feſus Chriſt, was the large circum- 
ference of the Chriſtian faith. Thatis, ſuch articles which repreſent God 
to be our Lord, and Jeſus Chriſt tobe his Son, the Saviour 'of the world; 
that he died for vs, and roſe againand was glorified and reigns over all the 
Xx 4 world 
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world, and ſhall be our Judge, and in the reſurrection ſhall give us accor- 
dino to our works ; that in his name onely we ſhall be ſaved, that is, by 
faith and obedience in him, by the mercies of God revealed to the world in 
Teſus Chriſt : this is all which the Scripcure calls neceſlary : this is that 
Fitch alone into which all the Church was baptized: which faith, when ir 
was made alive by charity, was and is the faith by which the Fuf 
ſhall ive, 


+. This excellent ſummary of Faith we find alſo but with a very little 


7- Paraphraſe propounded as ſufficient by S. Pe in that excellent Epiſtle 


of his to the Philippians, which $S, Ireneus ſo much commends, Fidez veſtre 
firmitas a principro uſque nunc permanet, & ſanitificatur in Domino Feſu 
Chriſto, This i the firmneſs of your faith from the beginning, which remains 
unto this day, and is ſanitified in Feſus Chriſt. This S, Ignatins calls ple- 
nam de Chriſto cognitionem , a full knowledge concerning Chriſt : then he 
reckons the generation of the Son from God the Father before all worlds, 
his being born of the Virgin Mary, his holy lite, his working miracles, his 
preaching one God even the Father, his paſſion and crucifixion, his death 
and reſurre&ion, his aſcenſion and fitting at the right hand of God, and 
that in the end of the world he ſhall riſeagain to judge the quick and the 
dead, and to give to every one according to their works. When he hath 
recited this, headdes, Hec qui plane cognorit & crediderit, beatus eft, He. 
that plainly knowes theſe things and believes them, is bleſſed, And in another 
Epiſtle, after the recitation of ſuch another Creed, headdes, He that be- 
Liewves theſe things, is bleſſed that ever he was born, Faſtin Martyr aftirmes 
expreſsly, that if any man ſhould even then live according to the law of 
Moſes (I ſuppoſe he means the law ofthe ten Commandements) ſo that he 
believes in Jeſus Chriſt crucified, and acknowledge him for the Chriſt of 
God, to whom is given the judgment of all the world, he alſo ſhall poſleſs 
the Eternal Kingdome, 


The ſame Creed in more words but no more articles is recited by 

S. Treneus in his ſecond and third chapters of his firſt book, ſaying that 
the Church throughout all the world being planted by the Apeftles to the ends 
of the Earth, and by their Diſciples, pk received this faith, He of all the 
Prelates that is moſt powerful in ſpeech cannot 9 any thing elſe : for no wan 
z above his Maſter, and he that u weak in ſpeaking cannot ſay leſs, For ſince 
the faith is one andthe ſame, he that ſpeaks much cannot ſay more, and he that 
ſpeaks little muſt not ſay leſs, Andatterwards ſpeaking of ſome barbarous 
nations that had not the Scriptures, yet having this faith, which he there 
ſhortly recites, beginning with belief in God the Father, rhe maker of the 
world, and in Jeſus Chriſt, repeating the uſual articles of his being born of 
the Virgin Mary, his being the Son of God, his reconciling God and man, 
his ſuffering under Pontius Pilate, his rifing again and being received into 
glory, and his laſt judgment: he addes, Hanc fdem qui ſine literis crediaerunt 
quantum ad ſermonem noſtrum Barbari ſunt, quantum autem ad ſententian 
& conſuctudinem & converſationem propter fidem, ſapientiſſimi ſunt & 

Placent Deo, agpcrn' gueat in omni juſtitia, caſtitate & ſapientta, They 
who believe this faith are moſt wiſe in their ſentence and cuſtome and con- 


"apy throuch faith, and they pleaſe God, living in all juſtice, chaftity 
41d wiſdome, 


Here 


To Loves or fm. 


Cyan. 3. 


addition nor defalcation, 


Here were almoſt two Ages [penr by ch1s-time, in which the moſt pe- 
ſtilent He: ties that ever did trouble the Church did arife, in which ſome 
of the Queſtions were talk'd of and dilputed, and which atterwards by ti:« 
zeal of ſome that overvalued their own torms of ſpeaking pals'd into a 
taction ; and yet in all this time,and curing all tnat neceffity, there was no 
more added to the C hriſtian Creed , no more articles tor the condemna- 
tion of any new hereſy : whatſoever was againſt this was a&ainlt the taich ; 
but. any thing elſe they reprov'd it it were tale, but did not put any more 
into their Creed, And indeed they ought not. Regula quidem fidet una 
omnins eſt,fola immobilis & irreformabilis, Credendi ſcil.in Unum Denm&Cc. 
ſaith Tertullian, The Rule of faith is altogether One, and immovable and un- Ne vn 
alt:rable, This law of faith remaining,other things may be inlareed according 
as the grace of God multiplies upon us, 
{:vn'd and ſumm'd up, the Epiſtle of Celeſtine to Neſtorins is very afhrma- 
tive and clear, n mas n Pd ov meg Ty Amrhar, Ts @poctnmelus, ens 
pe 10 1) a TE, The faith or Creed delivered by the Apoſtles requires neuher 
Neque eaim wlla extitit herefis que non hoc Sym- 
bolo damnari potuit , There was never any hereſie but this Creed was ſuffict- 
ent for its condemnation, ſaid the Catechiſm ot the Archbiſhop of Treers, 


zut for the faith it ſelf here con- 


This faith paſſing into all the world was preſerved with great ſacred- 
neſs and great ſimplicity, no-Clurch varying from it at all : ſome indeed 
put ſome great things into it which were appendages to the former z; but 
the fulleſt and the moſt perfe&t were the Creeds of Feruſalem and Rome, 
that is,the ſame which the Greek and Latine Church uſe at this day; The 
firſt and the moſt ſimple forms were ſufficient , but theſe fuller torms being 
compiled by the Apoſtles themſelves or Apoſtolical men, and that from 
the words of Scripture, made no great alteration: the firſt were not too 
little, and theſe whre not too much, The firſt was the thing it ſelf, which 
was of a declar'd ſufficiency ; but when the Apoſtles were to frame an in- 
ſtrument oft Contefſion, 1ymny 9\1J'a 53; a form of dotrine by way of art and 
method, they put in all that they direed by the Holy Spirit of God kneiy 
to contain the whole faith of a Chriſtian, Now of this torm ſo deſcribed, 
fo delivered, {o received, the Fathers ot the Church afhirm that it is intire 
and ſufficient, and nothing is to be added tro it, Ergo & cunttrs credentibus 
que continentur in prefato ſymbolo ſalus animarum & wita perpetua bonts 
actibus preparatur, faid the Author of the Epiſtle ro S, Fames attributed 
to S. Clement, To all that believe thoſe things contained in the foreſaid 
Symbol or Creed, and doe good deeds, ſalvation of their ſouls and eternal life 


1s prepared. 


And therefore this ſummary ot faith was called, 1u7@. 4Sax3, » 
1 uwv, VanTY TO 1 U4RVOYTWY Aogeey, £10 oy ic TIS, WAAXK TI 15 ELGLYOYW, 
RB 13TH IMM, NY ic © apyns TH Aoyiwy Ts Ot, 
fidez, depoſitum, breve Evangelinm , The form or exemplar of doitrine, the 
Canon, a deſcription of ſound words, the proportion or meaſare of Faith, the 
milky way, or the Introdudtion of Novices, the Elements of the beginning of 
the Oracles of God, the Repoſitory of faith, the faith that was delivered tothe 
Saints, the Rule of Faith, that which was intruſtedto the Church, A ſbort 
Goſpel, Theſe and divers other appellatives of the Creed were uſed by the 
ancient Doctors, moſt of them taken out of Scripture, 
SCriptures did affirm of the whole Faith, that the Fathers did appl 


ng I oben Tins, Regula 
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(Of the Interpretation and Obligation Book []. 


Cried, 25 believing it to contain all that was neceſſary, And as a grain 
of \tuſtard-ſeed in little contains init many branches, lo alſo this faith in 
1 te words involves all the knowledge {the neceſſary knowledge) of the 
0:4 and New Teſtament, ſaith S,Cyril, and therefore he calls this Creed, 
ſrad:tronem Sandts & Apoſtolice fidet, The Traditicn of the Holy and Apoſta« 
[ik Faith, Cords ſiznacalam, & noſtre militia Sacramentum , (0 S. Am- 
Lroſe Calls 1t, The ſeal of our heart, and the Sacrament of our Warfare, 
S. Hicrome yet more fully, The Symbol of our faith and of onr hope, which 
þ 197 delivered by the Apoſtles is not written with paper and ink, but ax the 
flcſhy tables of onr hearts, after the confefs1on of the Trinity and Unity of the 
Chnrch, Omne Chriſtian dormat is Sacramentum carns re(urredione concl- 
dir ; The whole Sacrament of the Chriſtian doftrine # conciuded with the 
reſurrection of the fleſh to eternal life. Norma future predrcationts ; 10 Ruf- 
firus callsit; the rule of future preachings appointed by the Apoſtles ; & 
hanc credentibus eſſe requlam dandam ſtatuunt, they appoint this to be gi- 
ven as a Rule to all believers : and again, This Creed was the token by 
which he ſhould be known who aid preach Chriſt truly according to the Rules 
of the Apoſtles , the 1ndication of their Faith and Unanimity, Comprehen- 
ſro frder noſtre atque verfedtio, 10S. Auſtin calls t, Virtus eſt Sacraments, 
1lluminatio anime, plenitudo credentium, The illumination of the ſoul, the 
fulneſs of believers, the comprehenſion and the perfettion of our fanth, By 
this the knot of infidelity 1s untied, by this the gate of life opened, by this the 
7lory of our confeſs1on i manifeſted. It is teſſera & ſignaculum quo inter 
Fideles perfidoſque ſecernitur, \aid Maximus Taurinenſis. - Baſis quadam, & 
fundamentum immotum  inconcuſſum per univerſum orbem jattum : H0 
S. Cyril of Alexandria, It 1s a badge and cognifance to diſtinguiſhthe 
taithtul trom the perfidious ; an immovable foundation laid for all -the 
world z a Divine or «Celeſtial armonr, that all the opinions-df Hereticks may 
be cut off with this ſword alone ; -So S.'Leo Biſhop of Rome. 1 could adde 
very many more to this purpoſe ; who pleaſe -to require more, may fee 
enough in Lucifer Calaritanus 1:2, ad Conſtantinm, Paulinus Biſhop of- Noks 
ep.1. ad Afrum, S$, Auſtin his Book de-Symbolo ad Catethumenos L.1,c.1,1n 
wh > his excellent expoſition of the Creed, Eutherins Biſhop of Lzons 
in his firſt Homily upon the Creed , Petrns Chryſologus in his 62 Homily, 
t{idor of Sivil 1.6, originum c,9, and in his-Offices Eccleſiaſtical /.1; c,26, 
de Dominica palmarum , Rabanus Maurns 1,2: de inſtit, Clericorum cap, 56, 
the oration of Bernard Zane in the firſt Seſhon of the Council of- Lateran, 
in the diſcourſe of the Greeks at the Council of*Florence, Seſſ-10, Caſi14- 
nus de incarnatione Domini, Euſebias Gallicanus in his Homilies on the 
Creed publiſhed by Gargneus Chancellor of Pars, in Yenantins Fortana- 
tus his explication of it ; and he may it he pleaſe adde the ewo Homilies 
which S, Chryſoftome made- upon the Creed, and-the :great Catechetical 
oration of S, Gregory Nyſen, 


Now to what purpoſe is all this: The Apoſtles compil'd this form 
of words, all Churches received them, all Carechumens' were baptized 
1nto this faith, in the Roman Church they recired-it publickly: before their 
immerſion, to this ſalvation'was promiſed ;- thiswas the: Sacramenc'of the 
Chriſtian faith, the fulneſs- of believers; the charaReriftick-of Chriſtians, 
the fign of the Orthodox, the fword of all herefies-and their ſufficieac 
reproot, the unity of beliet, ſafficient, full, immovable,-unatrerable ;- and 
tis that and thar-alone in which all-che=Churches of-theworld- doc ar 
this day agree. | It 
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73, Tris true, that the Church of God did explicate two of che articles of 
this Creed, that of the ſecond, and thar of the third Perton of the Holy 
Trinity ; the one at Nice, the other at Conſtantinople ;, one againſt Aras, * 
the other againſt Macedonizs ; they did explicate, I tay, bur chey added no 
new matter but what they ſuppoſed contain'd in the Apoſtolical Creed, 
And indeed the thing was very well done, it it had not been made an ull 
example ; they had reaſon for what they did, and were fo near the Ages. 
Apoſtolical that the explication was more likely ro be agreeable to the _ 
Sermons Apoſtolical: Bur afterwards the caſe was alter'd, and that ex- - 
ample was made uſe of to explicate the ſame Creed, till by explicating the 
old they have inſerted new Articles, | 


74s Burt all the while,it is conſented to on all hands,that this onely faith is 
ſufficient, W hat can certainly follow trom theſe intallible Articles 1s as cer- 
eainly trueas the Articles themſelves, but yer not ſo to be impoled, becauſe 
it is not certain that this or this explication is right, that this conlequent is 
well deduc'd , or if 1t becertain to you, it is not ſo tome; and beſides it 
is more an inſtrument of ſchiſm then of peace, it can divide more then it 
can inſtruct, and it is plainly a receſſion. trom. the ſimplicity of the Chri- 
ſtian faith, by which ſimplicity both the learned and the ignorant are the 
more late, Turbams non intelligend: vivacitas, ſed credendi ſimplicitas tutiſ- Auzult. contra 
ſimam facit - and when once we come to have the pure ſtreams paſs __ FORON 
chrough the limbecks of humane wit, where intereſt, and fancy, and error, 
and ignorance, and paſſion are intermingled, nothing can be fo certain, 
though ſome things may be as true ; and therefore here the Church does 
reſt, here ſhe fings peace ; her faith is ſimple, ealy and intelligible, free 
from temptation, and free from intrigues; it is warranted by Scripture, 
compoſed and delivered by the Apoſtles, entertain'd by all the world: In 
theſe they doe agree, but in nothing elſe, but this and in their fountain, the 
plain words of Scripture, 


75» For all the reſt, it is abundant to all excellent purpoſes. It can in- 
ſtrut the wiſe, and furniſh the Guides of Souls with treaſures of know- 
ledge, and imploy the tongues and pens of the learned ; it:can cauſe us to 
wonder at theimmenſity of the Divine wiſdome, and the aby(s of revela- 
tion: 1t is an excellent opportunity for the exerciſe of mutual charity in 
inſtructing and in forbearing one another, and of humility and patience 
and prayer to God to help our infirmities, and to enlighten us more and 
more in the knowledge of God, Ir is the great field of faith where ſhe 
can enlarge her ſelf; but this is the houſe of faith where the dwels for ever 
in this world, 


76- Sothat for any other thing of the Religion it is to be believed fo farre 
as 1t does appear to be the word of God ; and by accidents and circum- 
ſtances becomes of the tamily or retinue of faith : but it is not neceſlary 
to be believed tor it (elf, unleſs it be for ſomething elle it is not neceſſary 
at all, A man may be ſaved without knowing any thing elſe, without hea- 
ring of any thing, without inquiring after any thing, wichout believing 
any thing elſe, provided that in this faith he live a good life, Bur becauſe 
ſometimes a man is by the intereſts of a good life requir'd to know more, 
0 inquire after more, and to learn more, therefore upon the ſtock of obe- 


dience more may be neceſſary ; but nor upon the account of fith, $0 that 
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+ ſome men Coe not reade the Scriptures, and ſtudy them, and ſearch inty 
4 :Gen t1::nzs of Gods, thev fin a22:nſt juſtice or charity, but not againſt 
: 1: they retain 21] the articles of the Apoſtles Creed : and a man may 
he extremely to blame 15 he Eisbelieve many other things; but it 1s be- 
cauic upon lome evi! account he Clsbelieves 1t, anc 1015 guilty of that {1n 
which 15 his evil princip:e, as of price, ambition, Juſt, coverouinels, 14le- 
nes, tear or flattery; but a man 15 not in any ſuch cale guilty of hereſy, 
{ or herely bein2 directly oppoſed to taith, and faith being compleated in 
the Articles of the Chriſtian Creed, 1t cannot be here!:y unleſs it be a con- 
*r-61ctin2 of on2 of thoſe Articles in the words or in the lenſe,in the jetter, 
or in the plain, viſible, certain, an4 notorious explication of it, In the Apo- 
tolical Creed all the Chriſtian world 15 competently 1nſtruted: in theſe 
t.1n25 there is no Ci{pute; and it they be ſimply believ'd as they are plainly 
__ celiver's, it 15 the better. But in every thing elſe, every man according to 
his calling and abtlities is to grow as much as hecan in knowledge, that 
5, 1n ccitfing and practical knowledge: but in all things of ſpeculation, 
he that belteves what he ſees cauſe for,as well and as wiſely, as heartily and 
as honeſtly as he can, may be decetved, but cannot be a Heretick, nor ha- 
zard his ſalvation, Salzs Eccleſie non vertitnr in iſtis. In ſimplicitate fides 
[> J-Trin. eff, rn fide juſtitta : nec Deus nos ad beatam wvitam per difficiles queſtiones 
4 2 vocat : in expedito & facili nobss eft aternitas, 111d S, Hilary, Faith is 1n | 
IF $9 and righteouſneſs in faith, neither does God call us toeterual life 
by hard queſtions. Eternity ſtands ready and eaſily prepar d, 


79. For I conſider, if any thing elſe were neceſſary to be believed unto 
{alvarion, this ſymbol could abſolutely be of no uſe; but if any thing be 
added to it and pretended alſo to be neceſſary, it canndt be entertained, 
unleſs they that adde it andimpoſe it be infallible in their judgement, and 
competent 1n their authority : they muſt have authority equal to that of 
Chriſt, and wiſdome equal to that of the Apoſtles, For the Apoſtles in 
this ſammary oft faith, declar'd all that was at that time neceſlary; and if 
any man elſe makes a new neceſſity he muſt claim Chriſts power, tor he 
onely 1s our Law-giver: and it any declares a new neceſſity, that is not 
lufficient, unleſs he can alſo make it ſo, for declaring it ſuppoſes 1t to be 
(0 already ; and 1t it was fo at firſt, the Apoſtles wereto blamenot to tell 1 
us of it; and it it was not ſo at firſt, who made it fo afterwards ? - ; 


"8, But it 15 infinitely neceſflary that for the matter of faith, neceflary and G 
lufficient faith, we reſt here and goe no further, For it there can be any 
new neceſſities, then they may tor ever increaſe, and the faith of a Chri- 
{tian thall be like the Moon, and no man can be ſure that his faith ſhall not 
be reproved ; and there ſhall be innumerable queſtions about the aucho- 
rity of him that is to adde, of his skil, of his proceeding, of the particular 
article, of our own duty in inquiring, of our diligence, of our capacity, of 
the degrees of our care, of the competency of inſtruments, of chuſing our 
ſide, of judging of queſtions: and he that cannot inquire diligently, and he 
that cannot judge wiſely, and he that cannot diſcern ſpirits, and he that 
tears, and he rhat fears not ſhall all be in danger,and doubr,and ſcruple,and 
there ſhall be neither peace of minds nor Churches, as we ſee at this day in 
the {ad diviſions of Clones ; and every man almoſt damnes all but 
his own ſet, and no man can tell who is in the right, Men diſpute well 


on both ſides; and juſt and good and wiſe men are oppos'd FO ONC "te 
tener ; 
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ther ; and every man ſeems confident, but few men have reaſon ; and. 
there is no reſt,and there can be none, bur in this fimplicity of belief which 
the Apoſtles recommended to all the world, and which all the world does 
ſtill keep in deſpite of all their ſuperinduc'd opinions and factions ; for 
they all retain this Creed, and they all believe it ro be the ſummary : 
of Faith, 


79- But the Church of Rope pretends to a power of appointing new Ar- 
ticles of Faith ; and for denying this, Pope Leo the 10® condemn'd Lu- 
ther in his Bull added to the laſt Council in Lateran, For ad ſolam authori- 
tatem ſummi Pontificis pertinet nova editio Symboli, A new edition of the . 
Creed belongs to the ſole authority of the Pope of Rome, SO Aquinas : and 2.22.4.1, 2,10, 
Almain moſt exprelly, The Popes of Rome Avguſt. Tri. de Ancona 9.59. att. 11 Novim $ymbolum ; 
by defining many things which before lay hid, condere ſulum ad Payam Jþ ect ar,quia eſl caput fidet Chriſtie * 

ane,c:'1 ws author itdate omnia gitz ad fidem {t efant firmantur 

Symbolum fidet augere conſueviſſe, are wont 10 + ,yhrantur, 1dem art, 2. Stcur poreſt novum Symbolum 
eularge the Creed. For DoCttrina fides admit- condere, ita potcil n0y0s darticulos ſupra altos mulliplicarc. 
tit additionem in eſſentialibus, ſaith Salmeron, The dottrine of faith admits Tom« 13. pare. 
addition even in eſſential things, And in conſequence to thele expreſſions, 3: ©?-5: $$ 
they did adde the article of the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt from che © 
Son, ina Synod at Sertill;in France ; and twelve Articles to the. Creed 
in the Council of Trext, with the preface and poſt{cript of the Achanaſian 
Creed, damning all that doe not equally believe the Creed of Trent as the 
Creed of the Apoſtles. 


8, W hat effe@ and impreſs the declaration of any article by the Church 
hath or is to have upon the Conſcience ſhall be diſcourſed under the title 
of Eccleſiaſtical lawes ; but that which is of preſent inquiry is, whether 
any thing can be of Divine faith in one ago that was not ſo in the age of the 
Apoſtles : and concerning this it is that I ſay, that it is from the premiſles 
evident that nothing can make any thing to be of Divine faich but our BI, 
Lord himſelf, who 1s therefore called the Author and Finiſher of our Faith; 
he began it, and he madean end, The Apoſtles themſelves could nor doe 

| it, they were onely Stewards and diſpenſers of the myſteries of God; 

they did rightly vide the word of life, ſeparating the neceſſary from 

1 that which was not ſo: ſo that their office in this particular was onely to 

declare what was neceſſary and what was not; no man, and no ſociety of 

men could doe this but themſelves , for none but they could tell whar 
value was to be ſet upon any propoſition: they were to lay the foundation, 
and they did ſo, ns they built wiſely upon it ; but when they comman- 
ded that we ſhould keep the foundation, they onely could tell us which 
was it, and they did ſo by their Sermons, preaching the ſame dofrine to 

the fimple and the crafty, and by immuring the neceſſary doctrine in a 

form of words, and conſigning it to all the Churches where they preach'd 

the Goſpel, 


IJ6 For we ſee that all the world is not able to tell us how much is neceſ- 
ſary, and how much is not,it they once goe befide the Apoſtles Creed : and 
yet it was infinitely neceſſary that at firſt rhis ſhould be told, becauſe there 
were {o many falſe Apoſtles, and every one pretended authority or illumina- 
tion, and every one brought a new word and a new doctrine; and the A- 
poſtles did not onely foreſee that there would be, but did live to ſee and 
teel the bercfies and the falſe doctrines obtruded upon the Church, _ 
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%d profes it was neceſſary that ſuch falſe dodrines ſhould ariſe : and 


424:nf all this that they ſhould not pro7ide an univerſal remedy, is at no 


hand crec:ble, and yet there was none but the Creed ; this all che Church 
24:4 in:ke uſe ot, and profels'd it to be that ſummary of Faith which was a 


(ficient declaration of all neceſſary tatth, and a competent reproof of all 
hereſiss that ſhould arte. 


Bur then that after all this any one ſhould obtrude new propoſitions, 
not deducible from the Articles of the Creed, not in the bowels of any 
Article, neither aftually expreſs'd nor potentially included, and to impoſe 
theſe under pain of damnation,if this be not weeeve 7 ax51w:.\Vhich S. Paul 
ſaid he had no power to doe, to have dominion or lordſhip over the faith, 
and Ck TILT TIAT, Tp) #d-newv, to lord it over Gods heritaze, which S, Peter 
forbad any man to doe, I confeſs I doe not underſtand the words, nor yet 
ſaw or ever read any man that did. I conclude this with thofe excellent 
words of Fuſtinian which are in the Code, part of the Imperial law by 


7” 6 


\ which almoſt all the world was long governed: op3y 4; apgpunld. mas, lw- 


TE wopir iq 1 29:4 74 Oct 10. TÞ1v Cc Amgrhinn Exatnoac, xl win Te3 - 
my 491110909 $4 yy;n, This richt and irreprehenſible faith (ſpeaking of 
the Apoſtolical Creed, part of which he there recites) which the Holy Ca- 


tholick and Apoſtolick Church of God does preach, can by no means receive any 
innovation or change. 


I conclude therefore this Queſtion; In our inquiries of faith no mans 
Conſcience can be preſs'd with any Authority but of Chriſt enjoyning,and 
the Apoſtles declaring what is neceſſary, I adde alſo, that the Apoſtles 
have declar'd it in this form of words which they have often ſer down in 
their writings, and which they more largely deſcribed in their Symbol of 
Faith, For {ince, as Sixtus Senenſis ſays, Omnes Orthodoxi Patres affirmant 
y xn ab ipſis Apoſtolis conditum, that all the orthodox Fathers —_ 
the Gyecd to be made by the Apoſtles , and they all ſay this is a ſufficient 
Rule of faith for all Chriſtians ; here we ought to reſt our heads and our 
hearts, and not to intricate our faith by more queſtions, For as Tertullian 
ſaid well, Hec Regula a Chriſto, ut probabitur, inſtituta null as habet apud nos 
queſtiones niſi quas hereſes inferunt, & que hereticos facinnt , Hereticks 
make diſputes, and diſputes make Hereticks, but faith makes none. For 
if upon the faith of this Creed all the Church of God weat to heaven, all 
I mean that liv'd good lives, I ar ſure Chriſt onely hath the keys of hell 
and heaven ; and no man can open or ſhut either,but according to his word 
and his law: ſo that to him that will make his way harder by putting more 
conditions to his ſalvation, and more articles ro his Creed, I may uſe the 
words of S. Gregory Nazianzen, Tu quid ſalute majus queris ? gloriams 
nempe queillic eft & ſplendorem : mihi vero maximum eſt ut ſalver, & fus 
tura effugiam tormenta. Tu per viam incedis minime tritam inceſſu diffi- 
cilem : ego Vero per regiam, & que multos ſalvavit, What doſt thou ſeek 
greater then ſalvation ? (meaning by nice inquiries and diſputes of articles 

eyond the fimple and plain faith of the Apoſtles Creed) 1 may be rhou 
lookeſt for glory and ſplendor here, 1t is enouth for me, yea the greateſt thing 
in the world, that I be ſaved and eſcape the torments that ſhall be hereafter, 
Thou goeſt a hard and an untroden 2s : 1 got the Kings high-way, and tha 
1 which many have bees ſaved. 
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Cuay.3 | of the L,aws of Feſns Chriſt. ” 


Turtr XY: 


In the Law of Chriſt there 1s no precept that | 
wholly miniſters to the Lay of Moſes ; bur for 
a time onely and leſs principally. 


His Rule I received from S, Treness ; and they are his words as near. 

as I could tranſlate them. 7» lege Chriſti non eſt ullum praceptum veter: 
tantam legi inſerviens, niſi ad horam & minus principaliter, For our 
Bleſſed Saviour deſcended like rain upon a fleece of wooll, and madeno 
violent changes, bur retain'd all the morality that he tound amoneſt his 
Countrymen; he made uſe of their propoſitions, ſpake theit proverbs, 
united their ejaculations into a collect of his own, for almoſt every word 
of the Lords Prayer was taken from the writings of the pious men of their 
Nation ; hechang'd their rites into Sacraments, their cuſtomes into my- 
ſteries , their waſhings he made our Baprtiſme, their Paſchal ſupper he con- 
verted into the Holy Euchariſt : and ſtill becauſe he would be underſtood 
by them, he retain'd the Moſatck words when he deliver'd a Chriſtian pre- 
cept ; for he knew his Father would ſend his Holy Spirit to be an infal- 
lible interpreter ; and when the types of Moſes pals'd into the ſubſtance 
of Chriſt, then the typical words alſo would be expounded in the ſenſes of 
Evangelical duties, 


For indeed it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that our BI, Saviour, who 
came to fulfil the Law in his own perſon, and to abolth it in his Diſciples, 


to change the cuſtomes of Moſes, and to be an eternal law-giver in the in- 


ſtances of moraland effential natural re&irudes, would give anew Com- 
mandement to confirm an old precept which himſelf intended ro extin- 
ouiſh, No man puts a piece of new cloth to an old garment, nor a new 
injunction to an abrogated law; that is, no wiſe Maſter-builder holds up 
with one hand what he intends to pull down with both : it muſt therefore 
follow that whatever Chriſt did preach and affirme and exhott, was, al- 
though expreſs'd in the words of the Law, yet wholly relative to the duty 
& ſignification of theGoſpel, For that which S. H:lary ſaid of all the words 
of Scripture , is particularly truein the ſenſe now deliver'd of the Ser- 
mons of Chriſt : Sermo enim divinus ſecundum intelligentie noftra conſuetu- 
dinem naturamque ſe temperat, communibus rerum wvocabulis ad ſignifica- 
tionem doftrine ſue & inſtitutions aptatis, Nobis 1, non ſibt loquitur * atque 
ideo noſtrss utitur in loguendo, God ſpeaks to us and not to himſelf; and 
therefore he uſes words fitting to our underſtandings, By common and 
uſual expreſſions and ſuch as were underſtood he expreſs'd precepts and 
myſteries which otherwiſe were not to be underſtood. 


Thus when our BIl.Saviour delivers the precept of Charity and forgive- 
neſs he uſes this expreſſion, When thou bringeſt thy gift unto the Altar, and 
there remembreſt that thou haſt any thine againſt thy Brother, leave thy gif? 
at the Altar , g0e and bereconcil'd to thy Brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift, IE Chriſt had ſaid, When thou comeſt to the Lords ſupper and 
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-:nſc we know this is an Eternal preceprt.part of a moral & eternal excel- 

_ 2Cvt;; of Chriſtianity and a portion of Chriſts inſtitution, an4 we 
now that Chriſt pull'd Cown the Jewiſh altars anJ the ſacrifice of beaſts 
by the {acrifice of his Eternal Prieſthood, and we allo are lufficiently 111- 


ſt any Uhinz againſt thy Brother, cc. he nad not been unlerſtood : bur 


ſtructed by v. hit inſtruments and by what miniſtcries the memory of that 
5 conſery. .nd the benefits of it conveyed ; theretore we alto are ſurethar 
by theſe words Chriſt intended to command us to be 2zt peace with our 
rother and with our en=my, when we come to offer pravers and to-cele- 
brate the memortal of his Eternal {acrihce, 


So when our B!, Saviour told the Parable of Deves and Lazarus, and 
intended to repreſent unto his Diſciples that we are to expect Salvation by 
the ordinary miniſteries of the Church, and not to expect 1t by the way of 
miracle and extraordinary diſpenſation ; he was pleas'd to ſay , They have 
Moſes and the Prophets, let them hear them, This was all which could be 
ſaid to them whoſe Scriptures were complearted in the writings of Moſes 
and the Prophets : but when our great Maſter had by his H. Spirit and by 
h1s Apoſtles and Diſciples perte&ted another inſtrument of ſalvation and 


i repolitory of Divine truths, the propoſition is to be inlarg'd to theſe, They 


have Chriſt and his Apoſtles, they have the Goſpels and Epiſtles, let them 
hear them ; for if they will not hear and obey them ſpeaking in the Scrip- 
tures, neither will they be converted though one arilc trom the dead, and 
appear to them in the terrible drefles of aftrightment. 


When Chriſt whipp'd the buyers and ſellers out of the Temple, and 


 urgd the words of the Prophet, My Fathers howſe ſhall be called the houſe 


IJ, 


of prayer to all Nations ; but ye have made it a den of theeves : although this 
was ſpoken to the Jewes, and of their Temple, yet Chriſt who knew this 
Temple was to be deſtroyed and not a ſtone lett upon a ſtone, intended the 
piety of his Commandement ſhould laſt longer then the dying Temple ; 
and therefore it is to be tranſlated wholly to the Chriſtian fenſe, And 
although he would not have the Temple prophan'd ſo long as it was ſtan- 
ding and us'd for prayer and Divine ſervice, ad horam, as S. Ireneus his 
expreſſion is ; even for an hour, taking care of that becauſe it was a holy 
place : yet the ſacredneſs and holy uſage of the Temple was leſs principally 
intended ; but principally Chriſt regarded the Chriſtian Oratories and 
ſeparate places of devotion; that where God by publick appointment and 
the lawes was to be worſhipped, there the affairs ofthe world ſhould nor 
intrude by the intereſts of a private and a prophane Spirit. | 


RuLE XVI. 


The Lawes of Jeſus Chriſt are to be interpreted to 
the ſenſe of a preſent obedience according to 
their ſubject matter. 

"P Har, which is true to day will betrue to morrow ; and that which is 


1n 1t. S OWN nature good or neceflary any day is good or neceſlary every 


day: and theretore there is no eſſential duty of the Religion bur 15 to be _ 
wor 


—— 
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work of every day, To conteſs Gods glory, to be his ſubject, to love God, 
to be ready to doe him ſervice, to ltve according to Nature and to the 
Goſpel, to be chaſt,to be temperare, to be juſt, thele are the imploymenr of 
all the periods of a Chriſtians lite. For the Moral law ot the Religion is. 
nothing but the moral law of Nature, (asI have already proved *, ) N:- 


, . 655 2 - _ £4 : : ; - * x 
turaliter lex noſtra eſt lex pictatis, juſtitie, fidet, ſumplititatis, charitatis, oc 
optimeque inſlituta, (aid Cardan: and again, Chriſtiant Fovem junttam ha- 
bent cum $ ole allinſque diem colunt Dominicum : Sol a. ſignificat juftitiam &F oy all, 57, 1h! 

,  $-. 43 


veritatem ;, Chriſtiana autem lex plus continet vernatis, & ſimpliciores reddit 
homines, The Chriſtian Law is nothing elſe but a pertect inſtitution ot life * 
and underſtanding, it makes men wiſe, and it makes them good ; it teaches 
wiſdome, and 1t teaches juſtice ; it makes them wite and fimple, thatis, 
prudent and innocent, and there 1s no time ot our lite in which we are per- 
mitted to be otherwiſe. Thoſe who in the primitive Church pur off their 
Baptiſme till the time of their death, knew that Baptiſme was a protefſion 
of holineſs, and an undertaking to keep the faith, and live according to the | 
Commandements of Jelus Chriſt; and that as ſoon as ever they were el 
baptized, that is as ſoon as ever they had made proteſſion to be Chriſts 
diiciples, they were bound to keep all the Lawes of Chriſt: and theretore 
that they deferr'd their baptiſme was ſo egregious a prevarication of their 
duty, that as in all reaſon it might ruine their hopes, ſo it proclaim'd their 
| folly ro all the world, For as ſoon as ever they were convinc'd in their 
underſtanding, they were oblig'd in their conſ{ciences. And although bap- 
tiſme does publiſh the protefſion, and is like the forms and folemnities of * : 
Jaw , yet a man 1s bound to live thelite of a Chriſtian, as ſoon as ever he be- | 
lieves the doctrine and Commandements of Chriſtianity ; tor indeed he is 
eblig d as ſoonas hecan nſe reaſon, or hear reaſon, The firſt things a man 
can learn are ſome parts of Chriſtianity ; not to hurt any one, to doe all 
that he can underſtand to be good; that is, as ſoon as ever he begins to 
live like a rational creature, ſo ſoon he begins to live as Chriſt commanded: 
and ſince Baptiſme (as to this relation and intention of 1t) 1s nothing elſe 
but the publication of our undertaking ro doe that which in our very Na- 
ture and by the firſt and univerſal lawes of God to mankind we are 0blt- 
ed, to retuſe to be baptized, or to defer it, is nothing bur a refuſing or 
deterring to own our natural obligation, a denying or not accepting the 
duty of living according to the law of Nature ; which deferring, as it muſt 
needs be the argument of an evil man, and an indication of unwillingnels 
to live worthily, ſo it can ſerve really no prudent ends to which it can fal- 
laciouſly pretend. For Chriſtianity being in its moral part nothing but 
the pertection of the natural law, binds no more upon us then God did by 
the very reafon of our Nature, By the Natural law weare bound to live 
in holineſs and righteouſneſs all the daies of our life, and fo weare by the 
Chriſtian law ; as appears inthe ſong of Zechary and in very many other 
places: and therefore although when {ome of our time 15 elapſed and loſt in 
careleſneſs and tolly,the goodnels of God will admit us to ſecondCountels, 
and the death of Chriſt and his interceſſion will make them acceptable ; 
yet Chriſtianity obl'ges us to obedience as ſoon as the law of Nature does, 
and we muſt profeſs to live according to Chriſtianity, as ſoon as we can 
live by the meaſures of the Natural law, and that is even in the very. 
infancy of our reaſon ; and therefore Baptiſme is not to be deterred longer: 
it may be ſooner, becauſe ſome little images of choice and reaſon, which 
muſt be conducted by the meaſures of Nature, appear even inintancy + but 
Y y 2? if 
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if muſt not be*deterred longer ; there 15 no excule tor that, bec2uſe there 
can be no reaſon for ſo doing, unleſs where there 1s 2 neceflity, and it can 
be no otherwWile. 


The effects of this conficeration are thele, 1, All thenegative Pr e- 

"* cepts of Chriſts law are obiigatory in all perlons, and all periocs, and all 
inſtances. NEG 438 [icytt, 14u1nquam licepit : It \VaS UNC 15 204 ever wil 
be Unlawful to doe any action which God torbics to be done: and there- 
fore to ſay I will be chaſt when I am ola, I will be temperate when I 2m ſick. 

| will be juſt when I am rich, I will be willing to reſtore when I die, 
;'S to mealure eternity by time , 2nd to number that which is nor, In 
nezatives there is nather number, nor weight, nor meaſure: and not to 
kill, not ro blaſpheme, not to commit adultery hath no time, and hath 


no_ proportion, 


2 2. This is alſo true in the poſitive Commandements of Chriſt, in 
| reſpect of the inward duty ; that is never to be deferred. The charity of 
almes. the devotion of prayer, piety to our parents, love of God, loye of 
our neighbour, defires to doe juſtice; theſe are not limited to times 2nd 
opportunities. The habits ot them and the diſpoſitions to action, the 
readineſs and the love muſt for ever be within; becauſe theſe are 21- 
waies poſſible, and alwaies good, and alwaies neceſlary, and therefore 
cannot have accidental determinations from without, being workes of 
the inward Man, they depend onely upon the grace of God and the will 
of man; and that never tails, if thexs does nor, and therefore are alwayes 


poſſible unleſs we will not ; but they are alwayes neceſſary, whether we 
will or no, 


2. Theexternal a&tions of duty are determinable trom withour, and 
by things whichare not in our power, and by things which will not happen 
alwaies and in ſome inſtances, by our own will and meer choice, Thus e 
man 1s bound aCtually to reſtore but in certain circumſtances ; but to be 
ready and to love to doe it, he is alwayes bound, To ſay our prayers is 
limited by time and place, by occafions and emergent neceffities, by uſe and 
cuſtome, by lawes and examples : bur to depend upon God, to expett ali 
good from him, to glority him, to worſhip him with all our heart, is not 
limited, but may be done 1nall the ations of our lite, by actual applicarion, 
or habitual intention, by ſecret purpoſe, or by open profeſſion, by obedi- 
ence and by love, or by the voice and hand, For m_—_ continually] which 
is the precept of our Bl, Saviour, is obligatory in the very letter , in pro- 
portion to the natural poſhbilities and ao! of a man; Char is, in ali 
our actions we muſt glority God, which is one of the parts of praver, 
and we muſt endear his bleſſing, which is the other, But to kneel, or to 
ſpeak, or actually to think a prayer, being the body of this duty and deter- 
minable by ſomething from without, receives it's limit {according to the 
ſubject matter} that is, when we are commanded, and when we have need. 
and when we can, and in the proper ſeaſon of it. 


5, ThisRule isalfo otherwiſe explicated by diſtinguiſhing the affirma- 
ve precepts of Chriſt, into univerſal and particular, Particular precepts 
are t0 be acted onely in their proper determinations, in ſpecial times, and 
pertinent occalions, becauſe they are always relative to time and place, or 

perion; 


_ - _— 


Cua P.3. of the Laws of Feſis Chriſt. ; 


' perſon : they have a limited effect, and are bur parts of a good lite, and 


theretore cannot alone work out our ſalvation, but muſt give allowance of 
time and action to others, of the like particular and limited nature and 
efteR, 


Burt this is otherwiſe in the univerſal and diftuſive, or tranſcendent 
precepts of the Religion, though they be afftirmative. He that ſhall (ay, 


that becauſe to love God is an afhrmative precepr, that it is onely obliga-- 


rory in certain accidents, and times, and caſes, and that theretore we are: 
not always bound to love God, by the impiety of his concluſion reproves 
the folly of his propoſition, Netther is it ſuthcient to ſay that we are in- 
deed always bound to the habitual love of God, but not always to the 


acual ; not always to doe an att of the love of God, For the love of God - 


does not conliſt onely in the tancy or the paſſionate part, neither is it ro 
be meaſured by the iflues of any one faculty: and chough we are not 
bound to the exercile of an act of paſſion, or intuition,or melting affettion, 


that is, we are not always tied to a limited, particular, ſingle effect of one © 


grace, inall times ; yet weare bound to doe an a& of love to God, when 
we ie bound to doeany act at all ; for all our Religion, and all our dbedi- 
ence, and all our converſation is wholly to be conducted by the love of 
God: and although to loye God be an afhirmative ('ommandement, yet 
becauſe it is a tran{cendent,or univerſal precept, and includes in it all thoſe 
precepts, which by binding at ſeveral times, fill up all our time, and every 


of them being an ad of obedience, is conſequently an act and inſtance of 


our love to God, it follows, that there is no time in which we are nor 
bound to love God ; and to exerciſe as of this grace does not depend 
upon times and circumſtances, | 


Upon the accounts of this Rule it is very opportune,and certainly very 
uſeful,to inquire concerning the duty of Repentance; for upon this article 


' the whole queſtion of late or death-bed Repentance will depend, and con- 


ſequently the eternal felicity or infelicity of mankinde : and therefore ed 
have reaſon to reckon this to be the greateſt Caſe of Conſcience in the 
whole world z and it will appear ſo both in the event of the diſcourſe, and 
in the event of things, 


Queſtion. | 


At what time preciſely is every ſinner bound to repent of his ſins, ſo that 
if he does not repent at that time, he commits a new ſin ? | 


To this Queſtion of 4t what time] the Church of Rome anſwers, At 
what time ſoever}] For Repentanceis as the precept of Baptiſm and Pray- 
ers. Neither this day nor to morrow preciſely is it neceſlary to be bapri- 
zed, but ſometime or other; and it we pray halt an hour hence, it is as 
much obedience as if we fall upon our knees at the inſtant of the -procla- 
mation, Addeto this, that ſince repentance (beſides that it is an affirma- 
tive Commandement) is alſo a punitive duty, it is generally agreed upon 
Neminem in conſcientia donec condemnetur ad penam exolvendam tener, 
No man is bound to undergoe his puniſhment, till the inſtant that the Law 
determines him : and therefore ' nx he is requir'd, when - day of hu- 
mulation comes, when theres danger that if it be not now done, it will 
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*" noarbecone ar ll. then ler the ſinner look to it, then he muſt repent, it. 
--nnot be any lonser put off, This is the doctrine of the Roman Schools, 
-n4 o: ſome others, which they have puriuec to dangerous and horrid pro- 


— 


poſitions, 
=. - Scorus and his Scholars ſzy a man 15 Hound to repent upon Holidays, 
25 upon Chriſtmaſ/:, hit(ontide, Or 2t Eaſter t9 ve lure, But Sot us anG Me - 
4:na very confcently reprove this propolition as t00 levere, for this rea- 
ſon ; Becauie the Church having appointed many Holidays, yer when 
ns explicates the Coctrine of Repentance, the did ſuppoſe it to be ſuttci- 
ent to compel the {inner to repent once by the year : and although the end 
wh the Feſtivals are orcdain'd 15 the inward {3nctification of the foul, hec 
tzmen non eſt i4 quod per preceptum de obſervatione feſtorum injunzitur, th 
is not it which was enjoyn d by the precept concerning feſtivals, (aith Regt- 
»aldus, For the Church (faith he) commanded onely the means to this tg- 
teriour holineſs ; fo that it you doe the outward work, it matters not (as 
to the Precept of the Church) whether that end be acquired or no: You 
diſobey the Church 1t you coe not hear Maſs ; but though you be never 
the better, {0 you coe but hear Maſs, ſhe does not finde her felt griev'd, 
11, By the way, 1t 15 ooſervable that Scotws and the more ſevere part of 
them, which athrnm 2 man to be bonnd to repent on every Holiday, doe 
not :ntend to {ay that by the law of God men are fo bound, but by the law 
of the Church onely, Medina and the looſer part deny the Church to 
have determin'd this afirmanve and indefinite Commandement ot Repen- 
rance to {o much ſeverity, Bur as to the law of God, they all pronounce 
2 man to be tree to repent once for all ; once he muſt, but when that once 
ſhall be Goc hath not ſet cCown: and ſince God lett it at the greateſt 
liberty, they doe not believe that the Church is ſo ſevere as lome pretend, 
neither doe they think it fit ſhe ſhould ; bur if they never repent till the 
article of death, they prevaricate no command of God. For [ Yera,atque 
adeo,ut expreſott Navarrus 172 Enchir,cap.1, 1,31, omnium communry ſenten- 
14 eſt, tempus 11 quo peccator conteri tenetur (intellize per ſe, ſeu V7 ſpecials 
precepti de contritione a. Deo dati) eſſe imminentem articulum mortis natura- 
L.c.co.:, Us, vel vidlente] SO Reginaldus, The true and common opinion of all men 6, 
3.4. 7.23. that the time in which a ſinner i bound to have contrition for his ſins (mea- 
n:ng in reſpec of any Divine Commandement) & the article of imminent 
aceath, whether natural or violent, And in the mean time [There « no pre- 
cept commanding that a ſinaer ſhould not perſevere in enmity againſt God - 
there is no negative precept forbidding ſuch a perſeverance, Nay wore, it 
-:.. .. Worſebe poſſible, [even to reſolve to deferre our repentance | velle peniten- 
4. + tram differre, nolleque niſi ad aliquod tempus penitere}] and to retuſe to re- 
pent till ſuch a day, is but a very little fin (faith Sotws;) it is none at al! 
(luth Medzna) it is neither an a& of impenitence, nor at all unlawful. 


_ 12, Theſe are ſad ſtories'to be told and maintained by Chriftian families, 
but therefore the more carefully to be look'd to, becauſe it is concerning 
the ſumme of affairs, and an error here is worſe then an over-fight in 2 
Cay of battel : for repentance being the remedy for all the evils of our 
ſou], if the remedy be ordered fo as that it come too late, or deferr'd till 
the diſcaſe increaſe to an intolerable and an incurable evil, the ſtate of our 
ſoul muſt needs be without remedy; and that in our Philoſophy is equiva- 
lent to deſperation, | 


But 
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and proviſion , thongh by the doctrine of ſome Romane Doors the 
Church hath been more caretul of it and more ſevere then God himſelf, 
yet neither the care of the Church, nor the ordinary proviſtons and arreſts 
made by God can ever be ſufficient to cauſe men to |:ve well in any -tole- 


rable degree, For if God binds you onely to repent in the day of your: 


death,or it he to haſten it will affrighe you with a popular judgement upon 
the neighbourhood, all thoſe that efcape the ſickneſs, and all chat have 
but little or no reaſon to fear it, and all thoſe that can flie from it ſhall not 


repent, and indeed ſhall not be tied to it, And if we conſider the event 
and impreſlions uſually made upon our cities and villages by any popular 


judgement, we ſhall finde ſo very many to be unconcerned, thar it this be 
the time of repentance, the duty will upon this account goe but ſlowly for- 
ward : very many ſhall have no need ro doe it ; and none will doe it but 
they that have: and if the fear of imminent death be the onely period, we 


may eaſ1ly perceive what ill proviſions are made for repentance,when even 


dying men will hardly believe that they ſhall die yer, but hope for lite, 
till their hopes and powers of working expire together, Bur then becauſe 
it 1s pretended that the Church hath made better proviſions, and tied all 
men to.communicate at Eaſter, and conlequently to repent by way of pre- 
paration to the Holy Communion, I conſider that the Church can onely 
tie them to the outward ſignification of repentance, as Contefſion, and the 
appendages of that entercourſe ; and 1f they omit the inward and more 
{piritual and eſſential part of this great duty, they may tor this fin as well 
as for all the other repent in the day of death, and that is ſufficient for the 
performance of the Divine Commandement, Ani fince the Church re- 
quires no more but a periodical and a ritual repentance, the repentance 
of a Chriſtian will be like the Perſian teaſt, which they call'd vitiorum 1n- 
teritum, the deſtruttion of impiety ; upon the anniverſary of which feaſt 
they kill'd all the venemous creatures they could finde, but they let them 
alone to {warm till that day came again: ani that is the event of thele ri- 
tual and anniverſary repentances ; at a ſet time there is a declamation 
made againſt fin, and ſome fignifications of the evil of it expreſs'd ; but 
when the ſolemnity is over, it returns in all the material inſtances; and 


there is no help for it in this doctrine, nor in the cuſtomes and uſages of 


thoſe Churches that entertain it. So that this dotrine muſt be acknow- 
ledged as a deſtroyer of good life: and though I: know no artifices of 
eſcape from this, that are made uſe of, yet if there were, we are not to cor- 
{der what is talk'd amongſt Schoolmen to excuſe the objeion and to 
maintain the fa&tion,but what is really and materially the event of it,as it 1s 
every day obſerved in the manners of men, 


14 Theother thing which I was to ſay is this, that this do@rine of the 
Roman Schools, which is the common ſentence of them all, cannot be di- 
realy confuted, unleſs we fall upon this propoſition [that 4 man i poſttive- 
ly and direttly bound to repent of his ſin as ſoon as ever he hath commuted it. ] 


eas For if there benot ms inthe ature of ſin that muſt not be re- 
taindatall; it therebe not much in the anger of God that muſt nor be 


endur'd atall , ifthere be not obligations to the ſervice of God that muſt 
nor 
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not be put of at all; if there de not grez! regarcs concerning the love of 
God without which we muſt not live at all; and laſtly, if there be not 
infn.te Ezn2zers in our life, and that every putting our repentance off e:- 

Iles it to the inexcuſadle canger of never heving :t donectall; then 1: 
muſt tollow that repentance 05!:ges no otherw: <rhen alms, or {ay!n2 cur 
prayers , it isro be cone in its proper ſeaſon: 21G the conſequent of thar 
iv: 1] be, that ſoit be done ar all, were ſafe enough it it be done :t any 
ume; nc:ifyou can cdeterre it till ro morrow, you may alſo put it off ti;l 
the next &zy, and ſo unti] you die, * And thereis noayoiGing it, as is 
evicent to all rational and conſidering perſons : tor to morrow and to day 
2re both alike 25 to the affirmative command ; and by Gods lai we are 
nt bound to it till the day of our ceath, if we be not boune to it every 
day. We muſt therefore chuſe our propoſition. Does God give us 
leave, if we have ſinn'd, to dwell in it, to forget our Ganger, to neglect the 
wound that putrifies * Is he pleaſed that we for whom he hath given his 
Son. we whom he hath acopted into his family and mace members of 
Chriſt, we to whom he perpetually gives his grace, whom he invites by 
his promiſes, and calls by his Preachers every day, and aftrights by h:s 
threatnings every hour, and incites by his Spirit, and makes reſtleſs by 
the daily emotions of an unquiet conſcience ; that we whom he every day 
obliges, and no day neglects to doe ſomething rowards our amendment 
and ſalvation , is he(I ſay) pleaſed that we ſhould in deſpight or contempe 
of all this abide in his diſpleaſure, and dwell in that ſtate of evil things, 
that if on any hour of ſo many days and weeks and moneths and years 
we Chance to die, we die again and die for ever ? Is this likely « Does 
God (o little value the ſervices of our life, the vigor of our youth, the wil- 
dome of our age, the aQivity of our health, the imployment of our facul- 
ties, the excellency of our dwelling with him Does he o little eſtimate 
the growth in grace, and the repetition of, holy a&s, the ſtrength of our 
habits, and the firmneſs of our love, that he will be ſatisfied with an acci- 
centa] repentance, a repentance that comes by chance, and 1s certain in no- 
thing but that it certainly comes too late? Bur if we may not ({eferre our 
repentance to the laſt, then we muſt not deferre it at all, we muſt not pur 
ir off one day : For if one, then twenty, if twenty, then twenty thouſand ; 
ther$1s no reaſon againſt one, but what is againſt all : bur if we may nos 
ſtay a thouſand days, then not one hour ; and that is the thing I ſhall noiy 
contend for. 


1G, 1. I remember an odde argument uſed by Reginaldus * to prove that 


: "9 -p:z» a man is not bound to be contrite for his ſins as ſoon as he remembe:'s 


them ; becauſe (ſays he) if he were, then it were but il! provided by God and 
the Churoh that Preachers ſhould call upon men to confeſs their ſins, to be ſor- 
anos for them, and utterly to leave them : for there is no queſtion but ſuch 
diſcourſes will often remind us of our ſins, and if' we were then tied to re- 
pent, and did [in by not repenting, then ſuch preachings would be the occaſion 
of many ſins, and the law would be an intolerable Commandement,and Chriſts 
yoke not to be endured ; becauſe men doe not finde it ſo eaſy to repent upon 
every notice : ſo he, But this conſideration turn'd with the right end tor- 
wards is an excellent argument to enforce the duty which I am now pre- 
ling of, apreſent actual repentance, For does God ſend Preachers who 
every day Call upon us to repent, and does not God intend we ſhould re- 
pent on that day he calls to doe it * Doe the Prophets and Preachers of 
| | righteoul- 
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righteouſneſs bid us repent next year « Have they Commiſhoa to ſay, It 
were well and convenient if you would repent to day ; but you doe not fin 
if you ſtay till next year, or till you are old, or till you die 2 To what pur- 
pole thendoe they preach ? Does not God require our obedience ? Dae 
we not ſinif the Preachers (ay well and right, and we doeit not © Is there 
any one minute, any one day in which we may innocently ſtay from the 
ſervice of God ? Let us think of that. Every day on which a finner de- ' 
terres his repentance, on that day he refuſes ro be Gods ſervant : and it 
God does command his ſervice every day, then he every day fins on which 
he refuſes. For unleſs God gives him leave to ſtay away, his very ſtay- 
ing away 15 as much a fin as his going away, that is, his not repenting is 
a new fin, | 


17 And if by way of Objection it be inquir'd, By what meaſures or rules 
of multiplication ſhall ſuch fins be numbred © whether by every day, and 
why not by every night, or why not by every hour, or every half hour * 
I anſwer, that the queſtion is captious and of no real uſe, bur to ſerve in- 
ſtead of a temptation, But the anſwer is this; 1, That the fin of not repen- 
ting increaſes by intenfion of degrees, as the perpetuity of an act of hatred 
againſt God, He that continues a whole day in ſuch actual hoſtility and 
defiance increaſes his ſin perpetually, not by the meaſures of wine and olle, 
or the ſtrokes of the clock, but by ſpiritual and intentional meaſures ; he ©. 
ſtill more and more provokes God, and in the eternal ſcrutiny God will 
fic him with numbers and meaſures of a proportionable judgemear, 
2, The (in ofnot repenting is alſo multiplied by extenſion ; for every time 
a man does poſitively refuſe to repent, every time a man is call d upon or 
thinks of his duty and will not doe it, every ſuch negative is a new fin, and 
a multiplication of his ſcores : and it may happen that every day that may 
become twenty ſins, and in a ſhort time riſe to an intolerable height, 

18, 2, He that remembers he hath committed a fin, either remembers 

it with joy or with diſpleaſure, It with diſpleaſure, it 15 an at of repen- 

tance; if with joy, it is a ney (in; or if it be with neither, the man does 
not conſider at al], But if it abides there, the fin will be apt to repeat its 
own pleaſures to the memory, to a them in the fancy,and ſo endear them 
co the heart : and it is certain that all ative conſiderations declare on one 

{de or other, either for the fin or againſt it ; and the Devil is not ſo 

backward at tempting, and the pleaſure of the fin is not ſo unaRtive, but 

if ever it be thought upon without ſorrow, it cannot eaſily be thought up- 

on without ſome actual or potential delight : and therefore he that repents 
not, does fin anew, He that hath ſtoln is bound preſently to reſtore if he - 
can, and when it is in our hand it muſt alſo be in our heart to reſtore, and 
the evil muſt not be ſuffered ſo much as for an hour to dwell apy the in- 
jur d perſoa : ſo it is in the reſtitution of our hearts and our affections to 

God; there js an injuſtice doae to God all the way by our detaining of his 

rights, the injury is upon him, he complains that we will not come in, and 

is delighted if we come ſpeedily, Reſtitution therefore muſt be made pre- 
ſently ; and for the ſatisfaction and amends for the wrong beſides, God 
may longer expe&, even till the day of its proper period, 


I 9 3. Does not God every day ſend ſomething of his grace upon us * 
Does he nor giyays knock at the door of our hearts, as long as =_ day of ' 
vation 
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Of the Interpretation and Obligaticn 
C-1---r:01 15s 5 Does not he ſend his Spirit to invite, his arguments to Per - 
Caro Ce, 2n% !:15 mercies to encear us * Wou!c te have any thing 'ot this 
I - Is:: not 2 finonce to refiſt the Holy; Spirit 5 And he that remem- 

wes t:15 fin, :nd knows it 15 2n offence 2gainſt Goc, and yet does not re- 
pen! 2t that thought anc that knowlecge, COES not Le refit the Holy Sp1- 
1:: ot Goes, ſo moving, ſo afting, ſo infinuating © Is not every good Ser- 
mon a pert ©: thegrace of God” Qui monet, quaſi adjuvat, lays the Co- 
mecy, he that counſels you, helps you : ana canit be imagined that he th: 
reſiſts the grace of God twenty years 15 not a greater vulain then he thar 
ſtood againſt it but rwenty moneths, and fo on to twenty davs,and twenty 
ours? Feccatorem tanto ſequitur diſtrictior ſententia quanto peccanti ex 
marna eſt patrentia prorovata y OG Divina ſeveritas eo 1n1qunm acrius Px - 
nt, quo diutius pertultt, (faith S, Gregory, The longer God hath expected 
our repentance, the more angry he 1s1t we doe not repent; now Gods 
anger would not increaſe if our fin c:d nor, Bur I conſider, Muſt not a 
man repent of his reſiſting Gods grace, of his refuſing to hear, of his not 
attending, of his neglefting the means of ſalyation * And why all this, bur 
that every delay 1s a quenching of the light of Gods Spirit, and every ſuch 
quenching cannot be innocent © And what can be expounded to be a con- 
tempt of God, it this benot ; that when God by his preventing, his ex- 
citin?, his encouraging, his aſhſting grace invites us to repentance, we ne- 
vertheleſs refuſe to mourn for our fins an to repent * * This is the very 
argument which the Spirit of God himſelf uſes, and therefore is not ca- 
pable of reproof or confutation, Becauſe I have caled and ye refuſed, I 
have ſtretched out my hand and no man regaraed: but ye have ſet at nought all 
my counſel, and would none of my reproof , I will alſo laugh at your ay, 
and mock when your fear cometh, Is not therefore every call to be regar- 
ded © and conſequently 15 not every refuſing criminal £ and does not God 
call every day © Put theſe things together, and the natural conſequent of 
them 1s this, That he who ſins & does not repent ſpeedily, does at leaſt fin 
twice, and every day of delay is 2 farther provocation of the wrath of God, 
To this purpoſe are thoſe excellent words of S. Paul, Deſþpiſeſt thou the ri- 
ches of his goodneſs and forbearance and long- ſuffering, not knowing that the 
gooaneſs f God leadeth thee to repentance ? That is, every action of Gods 
loving-kindneſs and forbearance of thee is an argument for, and an exhor- 
tation to repentance ; and the not making ule of 1t is called by the Apoſtle, 
a deſpiſing of his goodneſs , and the not repenting is on every day of delay 
4 treaſaring up of wrath - 

"Aila > cv t9-1gmrm Beg xam mexcuot, 

Men waxe old and grow gray in their iniquity, while they think every day 
t00 ſhort for their ſin, and too ſoon for their repentance. But (if I may 
have leave to complain) it isa ſad thing to ſee a man who is well inſtructed 
in Religion, able to give counſel to others, wiſe enough to condutt the at- 
fairs of his family, Ger in his reſolution concerning the things of this 
world, to ſee ſuch a perſon come to Church every Feſtival, and hear the 
perpetual Sermons of the Goſpel, the clamors of - Gods Holy Spirit, the 
continual noiſe of Aarozs bells ringing in his ears, a man that knows the 
danger of a ſinger if he dies without pardon, that the wrath of God can- 
not be endured, and yet that without a timely and ſufficient repentance it 
Cannot be avoided to ſee ſuch a man day after day fin againſt God, enter 
aro all temptations, and fall under every one, and never think of his re- 
pentance, Þut unalerably reſplye to venture for it, and apy > _— 
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of it at the laſt: for it isa venture whether he thall repent ; and 1t he does, 
it is yet a greater venture whether that repentance thall be accepted, b& 
cauſe without all peradventure in that Cale it can never be pertected, But 
the evil of this will turcher appear in the next argument. | 


4. He that does not repent preſently, as ſoon as he remembers and 
conſiders that he hath finn d,does certainly fin in that very procraſtination, 


_ 


becauſe he certainly expoſes himlelt to a certain and unavoidable danger of 


Committing other and new {1ns, And theretore I cannot but wonder at 
the aſlertors of the oppolite doctrine, who obſerve this danger, and f19- 
nity it publickly, and yet condemn ſuch perſons of imprudence onely but 
not of fin, The words of Reginaldus, and according to the fente of Na- 
warre, are thele, Ad quod tamen tempus penttentiam differre eſſe ſalutem 


anime in magnum diſcrimen adducere patet per illud quod ex D, Auguſtino PETE Cape 2. 
; : fe CC 
refertur in cap, ſiquis * & cap, finali de peniten, diſt, 7, dubiam eſſe ſatutemn 


illorum quos non ante ſed poſt earitudiaem panitet, Ratio vero «ſ2 poteſt quod 
1 C0 Cernalur interpretati uns COHTem plus [et, qi ſepins per Tral 14s prevent- 
entes illos excitat ac movet ad reſipiſcentiam, agendamque panitentiam, con- 
terendumue de ſuis peccatis + mihilominus non curant atquc neelieunt. He 
that defers his repentance brings his Soul into manifeſt and oreat daneer., 


3 o ys t\, a4 
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according tothe dottrine of $, Auſtin; for :t is an mterpretative contempt of 


God, who often excites them by his preventing graces to repent and to doe 
penance, and to be contrite for their ſins, but they neglect it and care not, Now 
ſince thus much 1s obſerv'd and acknowledged, it is a ſtrange violence to 
reaſon and to religion that it ſhould not alſo be contefled to be the deſign 


and intention of God, his will and pleaſure, the purpoſe of his grace and 


the Oeconomy of Heaven, the work of his Spirit and the meaning and in- 
terpretation of his Commandement, that we ſhould repent preſently, For 
when the queſtion 1s concerning the ſenſe and limit of an indefinite Com- 
mandement, what can be a better commentary to the law then the actions 
of God himſelf * tor he underſtands his own meaning beſt, and certainly 
by thele things he hath very competently and ſufficiently declar'd it, 


It it be objeQted that theſe actions of the Divine grace are not ſufh- 
clent to declare it to be a fin not to doe it, whenever the grace of God 
prompts us to repent, becauſe we find that the Spirir 'of God does ule rare 
arts tO invite us forward to ſuch degrees of pertection and excellency, to 
which whoever arrives ſhall be greatly rewarded, but if a man falls ſhort, he 
does not fin ; I reply,that the cafe is not che ſame in the matter of Counſel, 
and in the matter of aCommandement:For when the queſtion is concerning 
the ſenſe and ſignification,the definition and limit of that which is acknow- 
ledg d tobe a Commandement, the actions of the Divine grace ſignifying 
Gods pleaſure and meaning, doe wholly relate to the Commandement); 
when the thing is onely matter of Countel, then the actions of the Divine 
grace relate to that,and are to be expounded accordingly, But thus they are 
alike; that as God by his arguments and inducements, his athſtances and 
aides declares that to doe the thing he counſels would be very pleaſing ro 
him ; ſo they declare that what he commands is to be done, that he in- 
tends the Commandement then to bind, that whenever the one 1s good, 
the other is neceſſary, But his pleaſure which he ſignifies concerning a 
Counſel, does not mean like his pleaſure concerning a Commandement 3 
but every thing according to the nature of the Subje&t Matter : \ God 
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| having letr the one uncer choice, :n1 bound the other by a law, whatever 


ſignification of the 11nd of God comes after this muſt be relative to what 
he hath betore eſtabliſhed, and does not noxy alter, but onely expound now 
what his meanin2 was before, Since therefore the queſtion here is ro what 
prec:{e time wearc oblig'd in the precept of repentarice, nothing is more 
-<aſonable then to conclude, that then God intended we ſhould keep the 
precept, when he enables us, and exhorts an calis upon us to doe it, which 
becauſe he by his grace and holy Spirit does every day, this declaration 


of God is the beſt Commentary upon his Commandement, 


Putto return to the firſt purpoſe of this argument, He that knowes 


he hath ſinn'd, and will not K1ll it by repentance, leaves the affettions to fin 
remaining ; an aptneſs to be tempred, a relation to the Devil, a captivity 


to luſt, and an impotency under his paſhon, For it 1a be a curſed Serpenr, 


if it leaves any venome upon the Spirit of the man, 1t by committing fin 
we are more apt ro commit it ſti!!, he that hath ſinn'd, and when he remem- 
bers it does not repent, keeps himſelt in the diſpoſitions ro fin, he dwells 
in the Temptation and the Neighbourhood : and becauſe every thing thar 
Invites and dire&ly tends to fin is ſymbolical and of the fame Nature, 
the retaining of that very aptnels by not repenting the old, muſt needs 
be a progreſſion and going on in fin, and theretore anew fin by 1inter- 
Pretation, 


And if we confider but the ſad circumſtances of thoſe perſons who 
wax 019 1n carelcſnels and contempt ot duty, how dead their Spirit is, how 
every day they grow more unvilling to repent, how habitual their per- 
{lwafſ1ons are in the behalf of fin, how accidentally hard they grow, and by 
perceiving {0 long an impunity, and that things remain as they were 20. 
years agoe, and that though they ſinn'd then, yet they are well ſtil], and all 
the aftrightments of the Preachers ſermons are but loud noiſes and harm- 
lels thunder, they grow confident and ſtill more careleſs ; weſhall find 
that their Spirit is in declenſion, and is continually, and ſtill further diſtant 
from the triendſhip of God, So ſometimes we ſee a healthful body by the 
diſorders of one intemperate meeting fallen into the beginnings of 2 {ick- 
neſs, The Man it may be does ſo no more ; bur teeling his ſickneſs rolc- 
rable, and under the command of reaſon, heretuſes to take phyfick, and to 
throw out the evil principle which begins to ferment in the diſordered 
body : but Nature being diſturbed and leſſened in her proper vigor, goes 
on 1n her uſual methods as well as the can; ſhe gocs forward, but ſhe car- 
ries a load, which in a long progrefſion growes intolerable, not by it's own 
weight, but by the diminution of Natures ſtrengths. But when the evil is 
grown great, the Phyſitian is call'd tor ; who elpying the evil ſtate of 
things is forc'd toreply, It is now very late, for nature is weak and the 
Ciſeaſe is ſtrong, I ſhall doe what art can miniſter, bur T fear that Nature is 
incapable of relief, Soit is in the Soul ; the very deterring of taking Phy- 

Ick is an increaſing of the diſeaſe. For every ſin is Wlcwrs, fu Gs dir 78 


eAxy. itisan Ulcer and drawes all the humors thither for it's increaſe and 


nouriſhment : and that which is ſore will fell, and all the waters will 
runto the hole in the bank, and evcry finger to the wound that ſmarts, 
and every eye to the thing we fear: and therefore it hath been obſerv d by 
the wiſe guides of Souls, that thoſe perſons who defer their repentance t9 
their old age, their repentance comes off the harder, their penitential acti- 
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ons are the worſe, their zeal colder, their care more indifferent, their reli- 
ein leſs, their tears are trifling, their love ſtarke and cold, their confeſſions 
tormal and impertect, every thing amis, nothing right : but no repen- - 
cance can be that which God intends, unlels it begins betimes, 

Vidi ego quod fuerat primo ſanabile uulnns 

Dilatum longe damna tuliſſe more, 
Any one diſeale it let alone, though there be no ney fcknels ſupervening; 


growes mortal by meer delay, and incurable tor want of timely remedy, 


Or id. 


24+ 5. Let us conſider upon what account any man can deter his repen- 
tance and yet be innocent, It muſt either be becaule he loves his fin, or 
becauſe he loves not God, becauſe he either delpiſes the Divine juſtice, 
or preſumes upon his mercy z becaule he hath evil principles, or becaule he 
will not obey thoſe which are good, Ir is poſitive impenttence, or it 1s 
privative it is hardneſs of heart, or it is efteminacy ot lite it is want of 
tear, or want of love: and whatſoever can come trom any ot theſe cauſes or 
beginnings can never be innocent, And theretore $S. Ambroſe his queſtion 
was a good caution and a ſevere reproof, 21d cnimeſt quod differas? an ut 
plura peccata committas ? Why doe you defer your repentance ? is1t becauſe you LE 
would commit more ſins * That's moſt likely. 
Sed quia deleftat Vener decerpere fruttus, : 
Dicimms aſ61due, Cras quoque fiet idem, Fas 
Interea tacite ſerpunt in viſcera flamme, remed, amaris 
Et mala radices altius arbor agit, | 
He that (ayes he will not repent of his luſt to day, ſayes in effe& that he 
means to act it again to morrow ; for why elſe ſhould he put hys repen- 
rance farther off? 
Quid juvat in longum canſas producere morbi ? 
Cur dubinum expettat cras hodierna ſalns? 
If you really intend your cure, 1t is better to begin to day then to morrow: 
and why ſhould any man deſire to be fick one day longer ? Whatever can 
be in it, it is a diſeaſe and a very ſickneſs of it ſelf, There can be no good 
excuſe pretended for it, For if careleſneſs, if the negle& of holy things 
can ruine us (as certainly a man may die with hunger as ſurely as by glut- 
tony, by not eating at all as well as by eating too much, by omiſſion 
as well as by commiſſion) it will follow that the not repenting is fatal 
and damnable, becauſe every delay is a Not-repenting till that delay be 
gone, 


ot E. 
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25, 6. The Scripture does every where call upon us for a ſpeedy repen- 
tance, For. God that commands us to pray every day, conſequently com- 
mands us to repent every day, This argument ought to prevail even upon j,,,q..;..; 
the adverſaries account: For Navarre contefles, Extra temps articulti ubi fup:s. 
mortis dantur caſus in quibus peccator conteri tenetur per aliud, ſive ex vi 
alicujus oe quod peccator ipſe tranſereditur, aliquid agens non contritus. 
When there is any diſtin& precept obliging to a duty which cannot be 
done by him that is not penitent, he that dire&tly obliges to that other 
duty, x A indire&tly and conſequently at that very time oblige to repen- 
tance. Thus when the Church obliges a Prieſt to conſecrate and to com- 
municate, becauſe he who does ſo without repentance corgmits a deadly 
{in, the Church accidentally ties him at that time torepent. From thele 
premiſles I aſſume, that fince God obliges ns every day to pray, he alſo 
ZEA obliges 
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$1. 4 14 20 Coe that without which we cannot pray as God intends we 
0.14 - that ts, to throw away all our affection to f1n, to repent of it and 


rn torfoket, For the prayer of a wicked man 15 41 abomination to the Loyd, 

(21G $6109.20; aN 1 we know that God heareth not ſinners, ſaid he in the Golpel, 

thats th fewho havine finnd have not yet repented, - 
Infeltx nfelicior ut fit, 


e:n2 rahappy 1n their aſty fin, but more unhappy in their flow repentance : 
Lutit is the prayer of therepenting man which God will hear ; & therefore 
our Blefled S2yiour Commanding us to pray and reaching us how, enjoynes 
us that we every day pray for the forgiveneſs of our trelpaſles ; as tor our 
&11ly hread, fo tor our daily parcon : Panem noſtrum da nobrs hodie, Give us 
this dry 117 proportion of bread ; and therefore allo this day give us pardon; 
tOr we mult return to day: Hodte tor bread, and hodre tor forgivenels and 
amendment. Sothe Pſalmiſt, and fo the Apoſtle in his words, To day 
he1r his toice and harden not your hearts; not onely expreſsly comman- 
Cir” 15 notto defer our repentance one day, but plainly enough affirming 
that every ſuch delay is an act of hardneſs of heart and obduration, and 
there,ore 2 now fin ſuperadded to theold, For although in Nature and 
Lozick time conſtenifies, that 1s, it does the work of accidents and appen- 
dages and circumſtances , yet 1n Theology it ſignifies and effects roo ; 


Tine may ſignify a ſubſtantial duty, and effect a material pardon : but of all 


the parts of time we are principally concern'd in the preſent, But it is 
remarkable, that though [ Hodze; #0 day} ſignifies the preſent time, yer 
the repentance which began yeſterday, which took an earlier hode,is ber- 
ter then that which begins to day: but that which ſtates till to morrow is 
the worſt of all, 
Tlle fapit quiſquis, Poſthume, vixit Heri, 

For Herr and Hedte, yeſterday and to day, figmfies Eternity : lo it 15 ſatd of 
Chrilt. Teſterday and to day, the ſame for ever, Bat Hodie and Cras, to day 
and to morrow, f1gnifies but a {ittle while, To day and to morrow I work, aid 
Chriſt, that is, I work a little while; and the third day, that is, very ſhortly 
or quickly, 7 ſhall make an end, That repentance 1s likely to prevail to a 
happy eternity which was yeſterday and to day, but if it be deferred till to 
morrow, it begins late and will not laſt ſo long. * To this purpoſe excel- 
lent are thoſe words of Ben-Srrach, Make no tarrying to turn unto the Lord, 
and 'D not off from day today : for ſuddenly ſhall the wrath of the Lord come 

, and in thy ſecurity thou ſhalt be deſtroyed. Meaning that every day of 
thy lite may be the day of thy death, therefore take heed, and defer not 
uatill death to be juſtificd, tor God oftentimes ſmites ſinners in their confi- 
dence;he ſtrikes them in their ſecurity,in their very delay they are ſurpris'd, 
in their procraſtination they ſhall looſe their hopes, and the benefit and 
ulctulne(s of to morrow, For what is vain man that he ſhould reſolve not 
to repent till Faſter « It may be at that very time he ſo reſolves there is an 
impoſtume in his head or breaſt, or there is a popular diſeaſe abroad that 
kills in three daies, or to morrows dinner ſhall cauſe a ſurfeit, or that 
nights drinking ſhall inflame his blood into a feaver, or he is to ridea 
journey the next day and he ſhall fall from his horſe and die, or a tile in 
the ſtreet ſhall daſh his brains out ; and no man can reckon all the poſſibi- 
lities of his dying ſuddenly, nor the probabilities that his life will end very 
quickly. This queſtion therefore may be determin'd without the in- 
tr1gues of diſputation, Let a man bur believe thatheis mortal, let him bur 
conteſs himſelf to be a man, and ſubjeR to chance, and there is no m_ 
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requir'd of him in this article, but the conlequence of that contetſion. 
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Nems Deo credens non ſe ſub werbis ejus corrigit niſi qui din ſe putat eſſe 
witturum, (auth S, Auſtin, Whoſoever believes in God will preſently amend 


his life at the command of God, unleſs he thinks he ſhadl live long. But what 
ifa man thould live long ? 1s it fo intolerable a thing co live vercuouſly 
when we areto live long, that the hopes of lite thall ſerve to no other end 


bur that fin may be continued and repeated, and repentance may be Jde-- 


layed ? That s.the worſt concluſion in the world trom {uch premiles. 
however, he that conſiders that fo many men and women die young, will 


But 


have bur little reaſon to conclude to 10 evil and dangerous purpoles trom 


ſo weak and contingent principles, When Theramenes came out from his 


friends houſe the root and walls immediately fell down, The Athenians 
eſpying the circumſtances of that ſatety,flock'd about him,congratularted his 
e{cape, and cried him up as a man dear unto the Gods tor his 16 ſtrange de- 
liverance from the ruine, Bur he wiſely anlwer'd, Neſcitis, virt, ad que 
tempora (7 pericula Fupiter me ſervare volucrit, Ye know not, O Athenians, 
to what evils I am reſervid, He faid true, tor he that had elcap'd the fall 
of a houte in Athens,was in a little while condemn d by the Ephori of Spart 
. to drink the cold and deadly hemlock ; he pals'd bur from one opportu-. 


nity ot death unto another, 


» FJ, 6 , 3 © , 
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Tinv aver wenuony & Bina, 


No man can tell whether he ſhall live till ro morrow : and to put off 


our repentance when 1t may be there 1s at the very inſtant the earneſt 
of death in thy heart or bowels, a ſtone ready form'd, hardned ard 
ripe in the Kidnetes, and will betore to morrow morning drop into the 


| bladder, 


Mors latet 1n meaiis abdita viſceribus), | 
oone Into the belly, then, 


Death is already plac'd in the ſtomach, or 1s 


DO 


that 1, in any caſe to deter repentance, is a great folly and a great un- 
charitableneſs, and a contempt of all the Divine revelations concerning 
heaven and hell, Mn Tic YpoYw, Of all things in the world ave not truſt. 


to 117, 


——Obrepit non intelleFa ſenectus ; 

Nec revocare potes qui periere ates, 
In time there is nothing certain, but that a great part of our life {hips away 
without obſervation, and that which is gone ſhall never come again. Thele 
things although they are dreſ(s'd likethe arguments of Orators, yet they 
doe materially and logically conclude, That it to be uncharitable be a fin, 
he that deters his repentance in ſo uncertain a life and fo certainly ap- 
proaching death, muſt needs be a very great finner upon that account, be- 
cauſe he does not love himſelf, and therefore loves no body, bur abides 
without charity, But our Bl, Saviour hath drawn this Caution into a di- 
rect precept, Agree with thine adverſary mwyv quickly : The hope of Eter- 
nity Which now 1s in ehy hand may elſe be loſt tor ever, and drop through 
thy fingers before to morrow morning. Quanto miſer in periculo verſa- 
bers, quamque inopinati rerum caſus te abripient | Miſerable man, thou art 
in extreme danger, and unlook'd for accidents may end thy talkings of re- 
penrance and make it impoſſible for ever. A man 1s ſabje& to infinite num- 
bers of chances; and therefore that we may not rely upon the furure or 
make delayes,let us make uſe of this argument, What ſoever comes hychance, 


romes upon the ſudden, 
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Bu: becauſe this diſcourſe is upon the grounds of Scripture, it is ot 
orear force what was by the Spirit of God threatned to the Angel of the 
Church of Epheſus ; Repent, for I will come unto thee quickly, and remove 
the Candieſtick out of ats place unleſs thou doeſt repent : that 15, unleſs thou 
repent quickly, I will come quickly, - Who knows how ſoon that may be 
to any man of us all 2 and theretore 1t is great prudence and duty and cha- 
rity to take care that his coming to us doe not prevent our return to 
him ; which thing can never be ſecur'd but by a preſent repentance, And 
if it be coaſider'd that many perſons as good as we, as wile, as confident,as 
full of health, and as likely to live, have been ſnatch'd away when they 
Icaſt did think of it, with a death ſo ſudden, that the deferring their repen- 
tance one day hach been their undoing for eyer ; that if they had repentec 
heartily, and choſen a good lite Clearly and reſolvedly upon the day betore 
their ſudden arreſt, it would have look'd like a defign ot grace and of ele- 
(tion, and have rendred their condition hopeful : we ſhall finde ir very 
neceſſary that we doe not at all deferre our return, tor this reaſon, becaute 
one hours ſtay may not onely by interpretation, but alſo 1n the real evenc 
of things. prove to be that which S, Auſt:»call'd [the fin againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt] that is, final impenitence, For as he that dies young, dies as much- 
25 he that dies after a lite of fourſcore years; fo is that impenitence final 
under which a man 1s arreſted uncer the infancy of his crime, as much 25 
if after twenty years grace and expectation, the man be ſnatch'a_trom 
hence to die eternally, Theevil is not {o great, and the judgement is not 
ſo heavy, but as tatal and as irreverſible as the decree of damaation upon 


the falling Angels, 


7. When we ſee 2 man doe amis we reprove him preſently, we cal! 
him oft trom it at the very time, and every good man would tain have lus 
unhappy triend or relative leave in the midſt of his ſfin,and be ſorry that he 
went {o farr ; and 1t he have finiſh'd his fin, we require of him inſtantly 
to hate it, and as5k pardon, This is upon the ſame account that God does 
it, becauſe to continue in it, can be for no good, to return inſtantly hath 
oreat advantages ; to abide there is danger, anda ſtare of evil; ro chuſe to 
abide there 1s an a of love to that evil ſtate, and conſequently a diret 
ſin; and not to repent when we are admonithed, is a chuſing to abide 
there: and when ever we remember and know and conſider we have finn'd, 
we are admoniſhed by Gods Spirit and the principles of grace and of a holy 
Religion. So that from firſt to laſt it follows certainly, that without 3 
new fin, we cannot remember that we have fſinnd unleſs then alſo we doe 
repent: and our aptneſs to call upon others to doe ſo is a great convidti- 
on that every man is oblig'd in his own particular to doe lo, 

 Amvme tots us © ve-Frmiv a:Þot , 
AuToi $ apgprauvorles MY worouy!, 
Since we are all wiſe enough to give good counſel, it will reproach us it we 
are not conducted by the conſequences of our own wile advices. Ir 
was long firſt, but at laſt $, Auſt» fell upon this way ; nothing could end 
his queſtions, or give reſt unto his conſcience, or life to his reſolutions, or 
{arisfaQtionto his reaſon, or definition to his uncertain thoughts, or a con- 
cluſton to his ſin , but to underſtand the precept of repentance to oblige 
in the very preſent and at no time elſe, D—_ dicebam modo. ecce modo, 
ſine paululuxe : ſed modo &f modo non habebat modum, He would anon,and 
he would next week, and he would againſt the next Communion ; "06 
there 
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there was no end of this: and when he ſaw it, ſub fico ftravs me flens, 
quamain, quamain Cras,0 cras * qnare non modo ? quare non hac hora fints 
turpitudinss mee ? I wept and ſaid, how long ſhall I ſay To morrow £ Why 
{hall I not now by preſent repentance put an end to my crimes © It not 
now, it not till ro morroyw, ſtil] there is the ſame reaſon tor every time of 
your health,in which you can ſay to morrow, There is enough to determine 
us To day, but nothing that can derermine us Tg morrow, It it be not ne- 
ceſlary now, it is not neceſſary then, and neyer can be neceſſary till it be 
likely there will be no morrow-morning to our lite, I conclude this argu 
ment in the words of the Latine Anthology, 
Converti ad reftos mores & wvivere ſantte 
In Chriſto meditans, quod cupit acceleret, 

He that would live well and be Chriſts ſervant, muſt make hafte, and in- 
ſtantly a& what he knows he ought always to purpoſe, and more, To 
which purpoſe S. Excherizs gives this advice, which at firſt will ſeem 
ſtrange , Propound to your ſelf the example of the thief upon the Croſs : Doe 
as he did. Yes, weare too ready to doe fo, that is, to deterre our repen- . 
cance to the laſt, being encouraged by his example and ſucceſs, No : we 
doe not as he did, that is a great miſtake, Ir is much to be wiſh'd that we 
would doe as he did in his repentance, How fo? S, Eucherims thus re- 
ſolves the riddle, Ad conſequendnm fidem non fuit extrema illa hora, ſed 
prima, He did not deterre his repentance and his faith unto the laſt ; but 
in the very firſt hour in'which he knew Chriſt, in that very inſtant he did 
believe and was really converted : he confe(s'd Chriſt gloriouſly, and re- 
pented of his fins without hypocriſy : and if we doe ſo too, this queſtion 
15 at an end, and our repentance ſhall never be reproved, 


28, 8. He that hath ſinn'd, and remembers that he hath ſinn'd, and does 
not repent, does all that while abide in the wrath of God, God hates him 
in every minute of his delay, And can it conſiſt with any Chriftian grace; 
with faith, or hope, or charity, with prudence or piety, with the love of 
God, or the love of our ſelves, to outſtand the thock of thunder, to out- 
face the Canon, to dare the Divine anger, and to be careleſs and indifferent 
though he be hated by the fountain of love and goodnels , to ſtand ex- 
communicate from Heaven 2 All this is beſide the fin which he commir- 
ted; all this is the evil of his not repenting preſently, Can a man conſi- 
der that God hates him, and care not though he does, and yet be innocent < 
And if he does care, and yet will not remedy it, does not he then plainly 
deſpair,or deſpiſe it preſumptuouſly? and can he that does fo be innocent < 
When the little boy of Xylander ſaw a company of Thieves robbing his Fa- 
thers houſe, and carry away the rich Veſlels, and ten Attick talents, he 
ſmil'd and whipt his Top, But when a child who was in their company ſtole 
his Top from bin he cried out and rais d the neighbourhood. 

Sic ſunt qui rident, nec ceſſant ludere, ſevus 
Cum Satanas ills non peritura & 765 

SO 15 he that plays on and is merry when his Soul ts in the poflefſion of the 
Devil: for ſo is every Soul that hath finn'd and hath not repented : he 
would not be fo patient in the loſs of his money, he would not truſt his 
gold one hour in the poſſeflion of Thieves, nor venture himſelf rwo mi- 
nutes in a Lions power ; but for his Soul he cares not though it ſtay 
moneths and years in a danger ſo great as would diſtra& all the wits of 
mankinde, if they could underſtand it perfe&ly as it is. 
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9. It there were noting elſe, but that fo long as his fin is un 
repentec of, the man Sn an UNUNTLVINg CONGLELON, he CEUNOL ENfErta'nh 
Gods erice, he cannot hope for parcon, he cannot give God thanks 
for zny ſpiritual bleſſing, he cannot love his woro, he muſt not come 


to the holy Sacrament ; 1t (I {ay) there were nothing tlle in it but the 


meer wantin? of thoſe excellencies which were provided tor him, it were 
-n intolerable evil, tor a man to be ſolong in the dark without fire and 
10d. without health or Rolineſs : but when he 1s all that while the object 
of the Divine angzer,and the rizht-aiming thunzerbolts are CireRed againſt 
1s heart from the bow in the clouds, what madneſs and what impiety 
muſt it needs be ro abide in this ſtate of evil without tear an4 with- 
out love : 


10, The advice of S. Pau! inthe inſtance of anger hath ſomething 
in it very pertinent to this article, Let no? the Sun goe down upon your wrath, 
that is, Doe not ſleep till you have laid aſide your evil thoughts : for many 
have quietly ſlept in ſin, who with horror and amazement have awak'd in 
hell. Burt S, Pauls inſtance of anger 1s very material, and hath in it this 
conſideration, That there are ſome principiant and mother-fins, pregnant 
with miſchiet, of a progreſſive nature, fuch fins which if they be ler alone, 
will of themſelves doe m:fchict; 1t they be not Kill'd they will ſtrike ; 
I:ke as Quick-filver, un!e(s :t be allayed with taſting ſpittle, or ſome other 
excellent art, can never fixe: now ot thele fins there is no queſtion but 
2 man 15 bound inſtantly to repent ; anc. there 15 no ſeaſon tor theſe, but 
all cimes are alike, and the firſt is cuty. Now how many are thus is not 
eaſily told; bur it is eafily told, that all are ſo of their own nacure, or 
may be fo by the Divine jucZzement, and therefore none ot them are to 
be let alone at all, 


I1, The words of S, A»ſtia which he intended for exhortation, are 
allo argumentative in th's queſtion, Hodiernum habes in quo corrigares, 
You have this day tor your repentance, To morrow you have not, For 
God did not command him that liv'd in the time of Samuel to repent in 
the days of Moſes; that was long before him, and therefore was not his 
time : Neither did he command that Mazaſſes thould repent in the days ot 
the Aſmone, they liv'd long atter him, and therefore that could not be 
{115 time, or day of repentance, Every one hath a day of his own. Bur 
when we conſider that God hath commanded us to repent, and yet hath 
ZLVEN US NO time but the preſent, we ſhall perceive evidently, that there 1s 
no time but the preſent in which he intended we ſhould obey him, Againſt 
this there can be no objection; for it is ſo in all other precepts whatſo- 
ever, unleſs there be ſomething in the nature of the ation that is deter- 
minable by circumſtances and particularities : but in this there is nothing 
0! relation to time and place ;z it may be done at any time, and is of an ab- 
(olure, irreſpective nature, of univerſal influence, and of abſolute neceſſity : 
anc God could no more intend to morrow to be the proper ſeaſon of re- 
pentance,then he could intend the five and twentieth Olympiad to be your 
day tor it; for the Cominandement is preſent, and to morrow 15 not pre- 
ſent ; and therefore unleſs we can ſuppoſe a Commandement,and no time 
g1Ven US With the Commandement for the performing it, we muſt ſuppole 
the preſent onely to be it, Tf to morrow does come, then when 1t ts pre- 
ient, 1t1s alſo the time of your repentance, By which 1t 1s intallibly cer- 

rain, 
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Cuar.3. of the Laws of Feſns Chri/t. 


tain, and muſt be contels'd ſo by all wiſean4 rational perfons that know the 
conſequences ot things, and the perſwaſion of propoſitions, that God in 
every preſent commands us to repent ; and cheretore in every prelent in 
which we remember our f1n and repent not, we offend God, we prevaricate 
his intentions, we {1n againſt his mercies, and againſt his judgements, and 
againſt his Commandements, TI end this with the plain advice of Alcimns 
Avis ; 
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Dum patulam Chriſti cunts clementia ſeſe 

Prebet, praterite plangamus crimina vite, 

Perniteatque olim negligenter temports act, 

Dum licet, & ſano ingenioque au moque valemus, 
In which words, beſides the good counſel, this argument 1s infinuated , 
T hat becaule we mult repent even of the days ot our negligence, and be 
ſorry for all our miſ-{pent time, and weep tor having ſtai d fo long from 
God, it tollows that the very deterring of our repentance, our very Reg- 
lecting of it 1s a direct fin, and increaſes the cautes of repentance ; and 
therefore makes ir the more neceſlary to begin the ſooner, by how much 
we have ſtaid the longer, 


Queſtion IT. 


32. AS an appendaze to this great Caſe of Conſcience, it w au uſeful inquiry 
to ask, Whether a man is bound to repent, not onely the firſt time, but every 


time that he thinks of. his ſin, 


33- [I anſwer, thathe is; but to ſeveral purpoſes, and in diftering mea- 
{ures and {ignifications, It he hath never repented, then upon the tormer 
accounts, every remembrance of his fin is a ſpecification and limit ro the 
indefinite and affirmative Commandement ; and the ſecond thought of it, 
becauſe the firſt not being attended to hath increaſed the ſcore, and the 
time being ſo much the more ſpent, hath increaſed the neceſſity and the 
haſte : and if the ſecond be neglected, then the third ſtill calls louder ; and 
every ſucceeding thought Joe not onely point us out the opportunity, and 
the ſtill proceeding ſeaſon of doing ir, but it upbraids every preceding 
negle, and preſſes the duty ſtronger by a bigger weight of the ſame 
growing arguments, For no man is ſafe but he that by 25h at leaſt ro day; 
but he was wiſe that repented yeſterday, And as it 1s in humane entercourle, 
he that hath done wrong,and runs preſently to confeſs it,and offer amends, 
thall have eaſter terms of peace then he that ſtands out at law, and comes 
not in till he be compell'd: fo it is in our returns to God ; the ſpeedy 
penitent ſhall finde a ready and a prepared mercy ; but he that ſtays longer 
will finde it harder, and if he ſtays to the laft, it may be not at all, * Bur 
then if we have repented at the firſt monition or memory of fin, we muſt 
never any more be at peace with it : it will perpetually make claim, it will 
every day follicite, it will break into a flame upon the breath of every 
temptation, it will betray thy weakneſs and abuſe thy credulity, it will 
pleaſe thy fancy and ball thy underſtanding, it will make thee fin again 
as formerly, or deſire to fin, to fall willingly, or very hardly to ſtand ; & 
after all, if thou haſt finn'd thou art under a (2d ſentence, and canſt nor tell 
when thon ſhalt have a certain peace. So that whenever thou thinkeſt of 


thy ſin thou haſt reaſon to be diſpleaſed, for thou art always the worſe for 
It > 
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Of the Interpretation and Obligation 


ways :n G:n2er, or always uncertain: thou haſt always ſomething 
CO DOmett.ng to unzoe ; ſomething to pray tor, and many things to 
n=2 222:nſt, Bur rhe particular cauſes of a perpetual repentance for our 
n-ft (ins 2r2 recuctble to thele tivo. 
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7. Whenever we have ſinn'd, and fallen into the Dtvine alipleaſure, 
ne fo] for ever after inthe dark : we are ſure we have finn'd, and Gods 
-nzer 15 plainly revealed againſt ſinners : but we know not how farre this 
-nzer will extend, nor when it will break out, nor by what expreſſions 
t thall be fientfied, nor when it will goe off, nor at what degree of ſorrow 
God will be appeaſee, nor how much induſtry ſhall be accepted, nor how 
many actions of infirmity ſhall be allowed; nothing of this is reyealed, 
But we are commenced to coe an indefinite Cuty , we are to have an unli- 
mited watchfulneſs, we are called upon to have a perpetual caution, a dut 
chat hath no limit, bot all our time and all our poſſibilities ; and all the 
ruit of this 15 growing in the Paraciſe of God, and we (hall nor raſt ir 
till the day of the revelation of the righteous judgement of God, In the 
mein time we labour and fear , we fear and hope, we hope and are uncer- 
r2in, we pray and cannot ſee what will be the event of things. Some- 
times we are conficent; but that pertneſs comes 1t may be from the temper 
of the body, ind we cannot eaſily be ſure that it comes from God: and 
when weare caſt Cown, 1t may be 1t is nothing but an effe of the ſpleen, 
or of ſome hvpochoneriacal propoſitions, or {ome peeviſh company, and 
all 1s well with us, better then we think it 1s; but weare under the cloud, 
and,which 1s worſt of all, we have always bur too much reaſon to tear, and 
conſequently to be grieved tor the cauſes of all this darkneſs, and all this 
fear, and all this danger, 


—4- pan 


2, Belices 2]l this, our fin 1s ſo lonz 1n dying, and we kill it with ſuch 
I1ngring cucumſtances, and reprieve it ſo often, and it 1s often laid onely 
aſide unt:l the day of temptation, and our repentance is ſo frequently in- 
terrupted, or made good for nothing, and even in our weepings for {in we 
commit tolly, that a man can never tell when he hath done, and when he 
1s to begin again, For theſe reaſons we finde it very neceſſary to hate our 
{19 perpetually, and for ever to deplore our calamity in the Divine diſplea- 
ſure, toremember it with ſorrow, and to ſtrive againſt it with diligence. 
Our fins having made ſo great an alteration in our perſons, and in the ſtate 
of our affairs, we cannot be ſo little concerned as to think of them with in- 
cifference, a ſigh ar leaſt, or a tear will well become every thought, a 
prayer for pardon, or an act of indignation againſt them ; a Domzne miſe- 
rere, or a Me miſeruns peccatorem ! Have mercy upon me, 0 God, or, Miſe- 
rable man that I am! ſomething of hope, or ſomething of tear. Own it 
but aS a cauſe of ſorrow, or an inſtance of thy dagger ; let it make thee 
more zealous or more patient; troubled at what 1s paſt, or cautious for 
the time to come : and if at every thought of thy {in it be not eaſy to doe 
a poſitive act of repentance, yet the ations muſt be fo frequent that the 
repentance be habitual ; ever in preparation,and ever apt for ation ; ſeek- 
ing occaſions of doing good, and omitting none ; praying and watching 


againſt all evil, and committing none, Art this rate of repentance a man 


muſt always live, andin Gods time expe& a freedome from fin, and a con- 
firmation in grace, But then as to the main iſſue of the Queſtion ; 
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ana rejoyce ! n the memory of the divine merci es, and 
and doe acts ot Eucharut and holy teſtivity, 
it they indear our duty, 
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even thele acts of (piritu; al joy, 
t they make us to love Gol, they make us to hate (in + 
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upon us for the particulars, an 


For repentance 1s the converlion ot 
10 intire averſotion trom ev: 1, and a tull return co God ; 


action of amendment, every prayer tor p2 rdon, and every mor- 
tification of our de{tres, every obtervation and caution againſt danger, ail 


actions ot a holy tear, and every act of hope, even our almes and mercy to Din. - 


the e poor, 1s 4 breaking off our ſins. and theretore an ation of repentance, 


YO th at if THETC 


can be any time ot 0 


Our lite in which 2 ſinner may not ſerve 


God and yet be innocent, then it may be allowed at ſometime to think ot 


$o that by this diſcourte we have 


our ſin and conlider it, "and Yee Not to oe an act of repentance. bur in 
no cale elſe cin 1t be allowed, 


obtain d all the {1gnifications vb 


Hodie today, and they all relate to repentance. For though it ſignifies the 


4tter thar beginning 


The ſumme is this ; 


muſt goe on by the meaſures of Eternity, 
ever we can fay Hodte, itis today, ſo ſoon and ſo long we mult repent. 
T i1is 1S as Certain in Divinity 25 a demonſtration in the Mathematicks, 


— time as to the beginning of this duty, yet it ſignifies our whole life - 
, that is our Hedie, to d.y, we muſt begin now and con- 
tinue to doe the ſame work all our daies: 


Our repentance muſt begin thr 


day by the computations of time, and it mult not be put off one day, yet ic 


As ſoon as ever and as long as 


It by repentance we mean nothing but ſorrow, 
then it hath it's ſeaſon, and does not bind alwaies to all times, 
repentance we under ttand a change of lite, to which ſorrow 1s onely inſtru- 
mental and preparatory, then 1t 15 our duty alwaies to repent, 
you doe any thing at all, it muſt be good : 
reſolve not to lin, ro lovenort to {1n, * proceed or to abide in innocence by 
choice and by delight , by cuſtome and r elolution, are actions of an habitual 
repentance ; but repentance is never (ate ill it be habitual, but then alſo it 
is fo much the more pertect, by how much it is the more actual, 


Bur it by 


Thar is, it 
even to abide in goodnels, to 


To conclude this inquiry, we muſt pray often, but we muſt repent al- 


nature requir'd to breath. 
with ſtrangling. 


wates: andit is in theſe affirmative precepts as it is in the matter of /zfc 
and eating ; we muſt eat at certain times and definite ſeaſons, bur we muſt 
live continually. Repentance is the new lite of a Chriſtian ; and therefore 
we muſt no more ask when we are bound to repent, then when we are by 
The motion muſt retarn ſpeedily, or we die 
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Becauſe the Lawes of Jeſus Chriſt were delivered 
in Sermons to a ſingle perſon, or a definite num- 
ber of hearers, we are curioully to Inquire an R 

wiſely to underſtand, when thoſe perlons wer 
7s perſonally ed and when they were 
Reprelentatives of the __ Church. 
His RuleT learn trom S. Auſtin, Erit rertur hoc tn obſervationious in- 
tellizendarum Scripturarum,ut ſcramus altu omnibus communiter Praci? 
alia ſinzulrs qutbuſque 7enertbus perſonarum © ut non ſolum ad unit erſurs 


ſtatum waletuding, [cd etiam ad ſu am omathve membr1 propriam tn firmat a- 
Im Ep" [ pertineat. oe {)Mme th 1N2S 2 rc g1V &n to ay others but to 2 


few ; and ſome comma NGs were tO fingle perſons and ſingle ſtates: God 
169 <a well- OE! ng of ſoc! LES, and to th ie health cven ot e1 Ery 
ſingle Chriſtian, That the re 15 neceſſity ot making a ciſtinCtion 15 cer- 


Lain, but how Vs Ciſtinction 15 to be mace 1s very uncertain, and nv me3- 
ſures h ave yet been Gdeicribec, and we are very much to ſeek tor a certain 
path nthis intr! cacy, Itwe d log not di ſtinguiſh precept trom precepr, and 
perſons from ſtates of lite, and ſtates of lite from communities of men, it 


will be very caſy tor witty men to bind burdens Upon other mens hov!de r$ 


with which they 0 uzht not to be preſs d; and it will be very reacy tor 
{crupulous Pet (ons to take | 1020S Upon themſelves which ; 40 *£21nN NOT 
tothem ; and very many will dt [pure themlelves out of their duty, anc lay, 
quid ad mr 7 I am not concerned here; and the Conſcience I©2'l beun- 
guided and uncetermind while the lawes of order thall themſelves Ye 
undiſtinc uth'd and undiſcerned in confuſion and indiſcrimination, There 
mult be care taken of this, or elſe caſes of Conſcience will extre: mely mul- 


tiply to no purpolcs but thoſe of danger and reſtle(s ſcruple, The bet: 
meaſures that I know are theſe; 


There are {ome precepts which are by all men confeſfed to be Ge- 
acral, and ſome arc every where known to be meerly Perſonal ; and by 
Proportion tothele we can be help' dto take account of others. -W hen 
br aham as a trial of his obedience vas commanded to lacrifice hs YON > 

th115 was alone a Commandement given to that man concerning tizat chi! 
V cnat time, and to that purpole, So when he was commanded to Rk 
> Countrey and goe to Caxaap, this was perſonal, and could not be drawn 
aro Ion: and no man could think that it he ſhould kill his Son, 0:" 

{ (115 COUNTL'y, he ſhould be rewarded tor his obedience. tor the : Com 
[MUUGEments gLVen to perſons are individuated as the perſons themſelves 
ate, by time and place and circumſtances, and a {1nzular nature, 2 qe 

lar Soul : SQ14590 Gomes ndement alfo« it is made circumſtantiate by 2 
that i5in and about it: and the reaſon ofa man and his obſervation 1s U! 
CO mpctent and final judge of theſe things ; and no man is further requires 
tolook : atter ſignifications of that which is aotorious, Others : aiſo 3 are < 

Cert anly and contelledly g Jenceral; ſuchas were theten Comman. ci 


ie 
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to the Children of Iſrael ; they were given to all the people, proclaim'd_ 
to the whole nation, expreſsly ſpoken to them all, exaRed of them all, and 
under the ſame reaſon, and upon the ſame conditions, Now here are ſome 
proportions by which we may £uels at others. 


3, 2. For whatſoever related wholly to a perſon, or was determin'd by 
a circumſtance, or was the relative of time, that paſſes no obligation be- 
ond the limits and definitions of thoſe circumſtances. Upon this account 
all the Ceremonial and Judicial law of the Jewes have loſt their obligation, 
The ſervice that related toa Temple that is now deſtroyed, and was to be 
performed by a Prieſthood that is expir'd, can no longer be a la of con- 
{cience, Thus the command which Chriſt gave that his Brethren ſhould 
follow him into Galzlee after the reſurreRion was wholly perſonal, The 
Apoſtles were commanded to untie another mans Aﬀe, and withour asking 
leave to bring him to Chriſt ; the command was wholly relating to that 
occaſion, and gives no man warrant to take another mans goods for pious 
uſes without his leaye, Circumſtances are to actions like hedges to the . 
grounds, they divide and defend, and afſhgn every mans portion. And in 
theſe caſes ordinary prudence is a ſufficient guide, 


3- Whatſoever precept was given to many, ifit was ſucceeded to by 
another that is inconſiſtent, or of a quite differing nature and circumſtance, 
the former is bythe latter declared to have been perſonal, relative,temporary 
and expir'd; & nothing of it can be drawn into direct obligation, When our 
Blefled Saviour ſent out the 72. Diſciples by two and rwo, he commanded 
them to goe without ſword or ſhdoes or bag, and that they ſhould not goe 
into the way of the Gentiles, That theſe Commandements were tem- 
porary and relative to that miſſion appears by the following miſſion after 
Chriſts reſurrection ; by which they receiv'd command that they ſhould 
goe into the way of the Gentiles, that they ſhould teach all Nations, 
Therefore beſides the ſpecial and nam'd permiſſions in this ſecond legation, 
as that they tnight now wear a ſword, that they might converſe with 
Heathens, it is Certain that thoſe other clauſes of command which were not 
expreſsly revok'd, are not obligatory by vertue of the firſt ſandionand 
Commandement. And therefore if any man ſhall argue, Chriſt when he 
ſent forth his Diſciples to preach, commanded that they ſhould not goe 
from houſe to houſe; but where they did firſt enter there to abide till the 
time of their permitted departure, therefore it 1s not lawtul to change 
from one Church ro another, from a leſs to a greater, from a poorer to a. 
richer , will argue very incompetently and inartificially ; for all the Com- 
mandements then given were relative to that miſhon: and if any thing 
were inſerted of an univerſal or perpetual obligation, 1t 1s to be attended 
to upon ſome other account, not upon the ſtock of this miſſion and it's 


relative precepts, 


5+ 4. Ir is not enough toprove a precept to be perpetual and general, 
that it is joyned with a body of precepts that are ſo, though there be no 
external mark of difference, Thus we find in the ten words of Moſes one 
Commandement for reſting upon the ſeventh day from the Creation , it 15 
there equally preſcribed, but fortified Sith. reaſons and authority, more 
laboriouſly preſs'd, and without all external fign of difference to diſtinguiſh 
the temporary obligation of this from the IIS of the other $ and 
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yet all the Chriſtian Church eſteem themſelves bound by the other, but 
at liberty for this day. But then we underſtand our liberty by no external 
mark appendent ts the SanCtion, but by the natural {1gnature of the thing, 
Thenature of the precept was ceremonial and typical; and though to ſerve 
God be moral and an Eternal duty, yet to ſerve him by reſting upon that 
day, or upon any day, is not moral ; and it was not enjoyn'd in that Com- 
mandement at all that we ſhould ſpend that day in theimmediate ſervice of 
God and offices ot religion ; and it was declar d by S. Paul to be a ſhadow 
of good things to come, and by our BI. Lord it was declar'd to be of 2 
yielding nature, and intended to give place to charity and other moral 
duties, even to religion it ſelt, or the immediate ſervice of God: tor 
though the Commandement was a precept meerly of reſt, and doing no 
labour was the ſanctification of the day ; yet that the Prieſts in the Temple 
might worſhip God according to the rites of their religion, they were 


permitted to work, v7z. to kill the beaſts of ſacrifice, which Chriſt call 'd 


prophaning of the Sabbath, and in ſo doing he aftirms them to have been 
blameleſs, From hence, that is, from the natural f1gnature of the thing 
commanded,& trom other collateral notices, we come to underſtand that in 
the heap of moral and Eternal precepts, a temporary, tranſtent and rela- 
tivedid lie: and the reaſon why there was no difference made, or di- 
ſtinRive mark given inthe Decalogue, 1s becauſe there was no difference 
to be made by that Nation to whom they were given ; but as ſoon as thar 
diſpenſation and period was to determine, then God gave us thoſe marks 
and notes of diſtintion which I have enumerated, and which were ſuftia- 
ent tO give us witneſs, So that ifa whole body of Commandements be 
publiſhed, and it be apparent that moſt of them are general and eternal, 
we muſt conclude all to be ſo, untill we havea mark ot difference, directly 
or collaterally, inthe nature of the thing, or in our notices from God: 
but when we have any ſuch ſign, we are to follow it ; and the placing of the 
preceptiin other companyis not a ſufficient mark to conclude {tn all alike, 
Thus it was alſo inthe firſt miſſion of the Diſciples (above ſpoken ot) in 
which the body of precepts was temporary and relative ; but yet when our 
Bleſſed Lord had inſerted that clauſe [freely ye have received, freely give] 
weare not to conclude it to be temporary and onely relating to that mithion, 
becauſe it 1s plac'd in a body of relative Commandements : for there is 
init ſomething that is Spiritual, and of an eternal decency, refitude and 
proportion; and we are taught to ſeparate this from the other by the 
reproof which tell upon S720 Magus, by the ſeparate nature of Spiritual 
things, by the analogy of the Golpel, by the proviſions which upon other 
accounts are made tor the Clergy and the whole ſtate Eccleſiaſtical, upon 
the ſtock of ſuch propoſitions which provide ſo fully , that they cannor 
be tempted by neceſſity to {uppoſe God left them to be ſupplied by Simo- 
niacal entercourſes, It there be nothing in the {anction of the Comman- 
dements or any where elſe that can diſtinguiſh them, we muſt conclude 
them alike ; bur if there be any thing there or any where elſe that makes 
an indubitable.or ſufficient ſeparation, the unity ot place does not make an 
equal obligation. | 

5. Whenany thing is ſpoken by Chriſt to a ſingle perſon, or a definite 
number of perſons, which concerns a moral duty, Or a perpetual rite of uni- 
verſal concernment, that ſingle pegſon, or that little congregation, are the 
repreſentatives of the whole Church. Of this there can be no queſtion ; 
I, Becaule 2s to all moral precepts they are agreeing to the nature of may, 
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muſt needs be as univerſal as the nature, and therefore to be extended be- 
yond the perſons of thoſe few men, Nov it it be inquir'd how we thall 
diſcern what is moral in'the laws of God trom what is not moral, we may 
be aſſiſted in the inquiry by the proper meaſures of it which I have already 


deſcribed *, Thoſe concern the matter of the Commandement ; here we Wk nt 
Ur C6. NUGCT 


inquire concerning the different relation of the Commandement when the 
(anion is the ſame with theſe which are of particalar concernment ; that 


is, here we inquire by what other diſtintion beſides the matter and nature - 
of the thing we are to ſeparare general precepts from perſonal, perpecual. 


from temporal, moral from relative. And thus to inquire, is neceſlary 
in the interpretation of the laws of Jeſus Chriſt z becauſe there are ſome 
precepts moral and eternal, which nevertheleſs are relative to particular 
ſtares under the Goſpel, 

But ſecondly, there are ſome precepts which are not moral,but yet they 
are perpetual and eternal, and concern every man and woman in the 
Chriſtian Pale according to their proportion; I mean the precepts concer- 
ning the Sacraments and other rituals of Chriſtianity. In order therefore 
to thele Evangelical concerns it 15 to be noted, That whatſoever concerns 
every one by the nature of the thing, though it was at firſt direfted per- 
ſonally, yet it is of univerſal obligation, Thus we underſtand all Chri- 
ſtians that have the uſe of reaſon, that is, which are capable of laws, and 
have capacities to doe an a& of memory, and {ymbolical repreſentment, to 
be obliged to receive the Holy Communion : becauſe although the pre- 
cept of [ Doe this, & Drink this] was perſonally direfted to the Apoſtles, 
yet there is nothing in the nature of the Communion that appropriates the 
rite to Eccleſtaſticks ; but the Apoſtle explicates it as obliging all Chri- 
ſtians, and it was ever ſo underſtood, and pradtic'd accordingly : all are 
equally concerned in the death of Chriſt, and therefore in the commemo- 
ration of it, and thanksgiving for it, Now thus farre is ealy. But there 
are ſome intereſts that pretend ſome of the words to be proper to Eccle- 
ſiaſticks, others common to the whole Church, I havealready given ac- 


count of the unreaſonableneſs of the pretenſion in this Chapter *. But for « gc g, num. 
the preſent I ſhall obſerve, that there being in this whole inſtitution the 7,8,g. 


oreateſt ſimplicity and unity of deſign that can be, the ſame form of 
words, a fingle Sacrament, the ſame addreſs, no difference in the ſanction, 
no variety or ſigns of variety in the appendages, in the parallel places, or 
in any diſcourſe concerning it, to ſuppoſe here a difference, will ſo intricate 
this whole affair,that either men may imagine and dream of varieties when 
they pleaſe, and be or not be obliged as they liſt ; or elſe if there be a diffe- 
rence intended in it by our Law-giver, it will be as good as none at all, 
he having left no mark of the diſtin&ion, no ſhadow of different Comman- 
dements, under ſeveral repreſentations, It the Apoſtles were onely repre- 
ſentatives of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate when Chriſt ſaid, [ Drink ye all of ths] 
then ſo they were when Chriſt ſaid, [This doe in remembrance of me: ] the 
conſequent is this, that either all are bound to receive the Chalice, or none 
but the C lergy are tied to eat the holy bread ; for there is no difference in 
the manner of the Commandement ; and the precept hath not the head of 
a man, and the arm of a tree, and the foot of a mountain , but it 1s uni- 
vocal, and ſimple, and proper, and ifthere be any difference,it muſt be dil- 


covered by ſome clear light from without : for there is nothing within of 


difference, and yet without we have nothing bur a bold affirmative, . 
| Aaa 2 6. When 
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6 When the univerſal Church does ſuppoſe her ſeit bound by any 
P: CCEPLVE words, though they were Cirected to particular pertons, yet they 

i p-> ? ® : x 2 - X AY of 
+6 to be underſtood to be of univerſal concernment, Now this relies not 


ohely upon the ſtock of proper prodabllity , v1iz,that fuch a multitude 


15 the moſt competent interpreter of the difficulties in every Commande- 


ment; but there is in the Church a publick and a holy Spirit, aſſiſting her 
to guide, and warranting us to follow tne meaſures of holinels by which 
he finds her ſelf oblig'd. For beſides that the queſtions of general pra- 
ftice are ſooner underſtood, as being like corn ſown upon the furroy, 
whereas queſtions of ſpeculation are like metals in the heart of the earth, 
hard to be found out, and harder to be drawn forth ; beſides this, no in- 
tereſt but that of heaven and the love of God can incline the Catholick 
Churcl,to take upon her ſel: the burden of a Commandement, It it were 
to decline 4 burden, there might be the more ſuſpicion, though the weight 
of lo great authority were ſufhctent to outweigh any contrary probability : 
but when ſhe takes upon her the burden, and eſteems her felt obliged by a 
Commandement given to the Apoſtles or to the Phariſees,or to any fingle 
perſon among them , it is great neceſſity that entorces her, or great cha- 
rity that invites her, or great prudence and caution for ſecurity that deter- 
mines her, and therefore ſhe 1s certainly to be followed, Upon this ac- 
count we are determined in the toregoing inſtance : and becauſe the Primi- 
tve Catholick Church did ſuppoſe her felt bound by the words of inſti- 
turion of the Chalice in the Bleſſed Sacrament, therefore we can lately con- 


_ clude the Apoſtles to be repreſentatives of the whole Church, Ad b:- 


 bendum omnes exhortautur quz wvolunt habere vitam, ſaith S, Auſtin , All 


are called upon to drink of the Chalice, it they mean to have lite eternal, 
For inargnum dirt eſſe Domino qui aliter myſterium celebrat quam ab eo 
tradrtum eſt, ſaith S. Ambroſe ; as Chriſt delivered it to the Apoſtles,(o ic 
muſt be obſerved by all : and therefore Durandws affirms that all who were 
preſent did every day communicate of the cup becauſe all the Apoſtles did ſo,our 
Lord ſaying, Drink ye all of this, For the Apoſtles were repreſentatives,not 
of the Clergy conlecrating (for they then did not conſecrate but commu- 
nicate) but of all that ſhould be preſent, Nam que Domini ſunt nov ſunt 
hujus ſerv, non alterius, [ed omnibus communia, laith $, Chryſoſtome, The 
precept of our Lord belonged not to this ſervant, nor to another, but to 
all, Now things that are of this nature, and thus repreſented, and thus 
accepted, become laws even by the very acceptation: and as S, Paul ſaid 
of the Gentiles, that they LR not the law become a law unto them- 


ſelves; and our conſcience is ſometimes by meer opinion a ſtrict and a ſe- 


vereJaw-giver : when the Church accepts any precept as intended to her, 
(if not directly, yet) collaterally and by reflexion it paſſes an obligation ; 
and then it will be ſcandalous to diſagree in manners from the cuſtome and 
levere ſentence of the Chriſtians, and to diſſent will be of evil report, and 
therefore at no hand to be done, 


7. When a precept is addreſſed to particular perſons, and yet hath a 
more tull, uſeful, and Yluſtrious underſtanding, if extended to the whole 
Church, there it is to be preſumed it was ſo intended ; and thoſe particu- 
lar perſons are repreſentatives of the Church, S, Auſtin extends this 
Rule beyond precepts, even to priviledges and favours; Quedew dicun- 
tur que ad Apoftolum Petrum proprit pertinere videantur, nec tamen habent 
uſtrem intellefum niſi cam referuntur ad Ecclefiams, cujus ifle agnoſcitur 11 


figurs 
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figura geſtaſſe perſonam, propter primatum quem in diſcipulis habit. Some 
things are {poxen which ſeem to relate particularly to the Apoſtle Peter, * 
bur yet they are better underſtood when they are applied to che whole 
Church, But this muſt needs be true in Commandements ; tor where 
nothing hinders it, the Commandement is ſuppoſed to be ancumbent up- 
on us; and therefore when the Commandement is better underſtood, and 
hath a more noble and illuſtrious ende-chath promotes the intereſt of any 
orace remarkably, there the particular addreſs muſt mean a general obli- 


gation, 


9. 8. Whenany Commandement is perſonally addrefled, and yet is in- 
forced with the threatning of death eternal, that Commandement is of uni- 
verſal obligation, The reaſon 1s, becauſe the Covenant ot lite and death is 
the ſame with all men; and God is no reſpeRer of perſons, and therefore 
deals alike with all : and upon this account, the words which our Bleſſed 
Saviour ſpake to ſome few of the Jews upon occaſion of the Galilean Ma(- 
ſacre, and the ruine of the Tower of S:{oam, had been-a ſufficient warning | 
and Commandement to all men, though beſides choſe words there had. 
been in all the Scriptures of the New Teſtament no Commandement of . 
repentance, Except ye repent, ye ſball all likewiſe periſh] does mean thar | 

all the world ſhould repent for the avoiding of the final and ſevereſt judge-_ 
ments ot God. 


10, But this Rule is to be underſtood onely in Commandements that are 
not relative to the differing ſtates of men, but are of an abſolute and inde- 
finite nature, For where the Commandement is relative,and yet perſonally 
addreſſed or repreſented, there that perſon is the repreſentative, not of all 
mankinde, but of that whole ſtate and order, Thus when S. Pal ſaid, 
There # a neceſsity laid upon me, and woe i unto me, if I doe not preach the 
Goſpel , he was a Norelinaie: of the whole order of the Curates of 
Souls, But when he ſaid, 7 preſi forward to the mark of the price of the high 
calling, and if by any means I may comprehend, here he ſpake of his own 
perſon what is the duty incumbent upon all Chriſtians, and he was a repre- 
ſentative of the whole Church, 


It. 9, When any good ation is perſonally recommended upon the pro- - 
poſition of reward,it does nut always ſignify an univerſal Commandement; 
bur according as it was intended perſonally, fo it ſignifies univerſally : 
that is, if it was a counſel to the perſon in the firſt addreſs,it is a counſel to 
all men in the ſameccircumſtances ; if it was a Commandemeat to one, it 
was a Commandement to all. Thus when Chriſt ſaid to the young man in 
the Goſpel, Goe and ſell what thou haſt, and give to the poor, and thou ſhalt 
have treaſure in heaven ; here the precept or the counſel is propounded 
under a promiſe: but becauſe there is no threatning ſo much as implied, 
whether it be a command or no cannot be known from theſe words, nor 
from the appendant condition ; becauſe that which is not ander command 
may be excellently good, and therefore fit to be incouraged and invited 
forward, But whether it was a precept or a counſel, that young man, thoug 
alone ſpoken to, was not alone intended ; becauſe the thing to which he 
was invited is 'an excellency and a ſpiritual worthineſs in all men for ever 


that can and will receiveit, 
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Evangelical Lawes given to one concerning the 
duty of another doe in that very relation con- 
cern them both ; but in differing degrees. 


"THis Rule T learn from S, Paul, and it is of good uſe in caſes of Con- 

ſcience relating to ſome Evangelical lawes, [ Obey them that have the 
Rult over you, and be ſubjett; for they watch for your Souls, 4s they which 
muſt 719t an account : that they may doe it with joy, and xot with grief ;, for 
that uw unprofitable for you.) Thusa Preiate or Curate of Souls is to take 
care that his Cure be chaſt and charitable, juſt and temperate, religious 
and orderly, He is bound that they be ſo, and they are more bound ; but 
each of them for their proportion : and the people are not onely bound 
to God to be ſo, but they are bound to their Biſhop and Prieſt that they 
be ſo; and not onely God will exact it of them, but their Prelate muſt, 
and they muſt give accounts of it to their ſuperior, becauſe he muſt to his 
ſupreme ;, and it the people will not, they are not onely unchaſt or intem- 
perate before God and their Biſhop, but they are diſobedient alſo. Ir 1s 


 neceflary that infants be baptized ; this I ſhall ſuppoſe here, becauſe I 


have in * other places ſufficiently (as I ſuppoſe) proved it, Upon this 


. ſuppoſition, if the inquiry be upon whom the neceſſity is incumbent, it 


will be hard to ſay, upon Infants, becauſe they are not capable of a law, 


hor of obedience; and yetit is ſaid to be neceſſary for them, If upon 


their parents, then certainly it is not neceſſary to the Infants ; becauſe 
if what 1s neceſſary be wanting, they for whom it is neceſſary ſhall ſuffer : 
and therefore it will be impoſſible that the + precepe ſhould belong 
to others, and the puniſhment or evil in not obeying belong to the chul- 
dren; that is, that the ſalvation of infants ſhould depend upon the good 
will or the diligence of any man whatſoever. Therefore if others be 
bound , it is neceſſary that they bring them, bur it will not be neceſſary 


\ - that they be brought; thatis, they who doe not bring them, but not they 


who are not brought ſhall ſuffer puniſhment. But therefore to anſwer this 
caſe, this ruleis uſeful : It is neceſſary that the Parents or the Church 
thould bring them to baptiſme, and it is neceſſary that they be baptized; 
and therefore both are bound, and the thing muſt not be omitted. The 
Parents are bound at firſt, and the Children as ſoon as they can be bound; 
fo thac the precept leans upon two ſhoulders: if the firſt omit their ſhare 
in their time, thereis no evil conſequent but what is upon themſelves; 
but when the children can chuſe, and can come, they muſt ſupply their pa- 
reats omiſſion and provide for their own proper neceſſity, Ir is inthis as in 
proviſions;at firſt they muſt be fed by the hand and care of others,and after- 
wards by their own labour and proviſions; but all the way they are under 
a neceſllty and a natural law of being provided for, * When S. Pvt 
wrote to Timothy concerning the diſpoſitions requir'd in thoſe perſons who . 
were to be Biſhops, it will not be very eaſy to ſay, of whom the detett of 
ſorfhe of thoſe conditions ſhall be requir'd, A Biſhop muſt be the husband 
of one wite, that is, he muſt not marry while his firſt wife lives, though ax 
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be civilly dead, that is, whether divorc'd, or baniſhed, or otherwiſe in ſepa- 
ration, But what if he be niarried to tio wives at once 2 Many Chriſtians 
were ſo at firſt; many, I ſay, who were converted trom Judaiſme or Gen- 
tiliſme, and yet were not compelled to pur away either, If a Biſhop be 
choſen that is a Polygamiſt , who fins * rhar is, who 1s obliged by this 
precept © Is the Biſhop that ordains him, or the Prince or people chat 
chuſes him, or the Eccletiaſtick himſelf that is ſo choſen ? The anſwer to 
this inquiry 1s by conſidering the ntture of ſuch a law, which the Icalians 
call i{ mandato volante, a flying or ambulatory Commandemenr, in which 
the duty is divided, and ſeveral perſons have ſeveral parts of thepreceps 
incumbent on them, He that chuſes and he that ordains him are bound tor 
their ſhare, to take care that he becanonically capable ; but he thar is ſo - 
choſen is not bound to any thing but what 1s in his power ; that is, he is 
not oblig'd to put away her whom he hath legally married, and her whom 
withour fin he can lawfully retain : but becauſe that which is without {1n, 
15 not alwaties without reproach and obloquy, and that which may be inno- 
cent _ ſometimes not be laudable, and ofa Clergy-man more may be 
requir'd then of another that is not ſo; they who call him to the office are 
to take care of that, and he which is called is not charg'd with that, But 
then though he be not burdened with that which is innocent and at preſenc 
out of his power, and ſuch a perſon may be innocently choſen, when they 
who chuſe him are not innocent ; yet when any thing of the will is ingre- 
dient on his part, he muſt take care of that himſelf. He may be choſen, 
but he muſt not ambzre, not ſue for it, nor thruſt himſelf upon it ; for here 
begins his obligation : there can be no duty, but what is voluntary and 
can be choſen ; but when a man can chuſe c can be obligd. I doenot 
here diſpute how far and in what caſes this law does oblige ; for of that I 
am £0 give account in the chapter of Eccleſiaſtical Lawes : but the preſenr 
inquiry is, who are the perſons concerned in the obligation, It was alſo 
takencare that a Biſhop ſhould not be a Novice: and yet S. Timothy was 
choſen a Biſhop at the age of five and twenty years, and he was innocent, 
becauſe it was the a& of others, who came off from their obligation upon 
another account, Bur if he had defir'd it, or by power or fa&tion thruſt 
himſelf upon the Church with that Canonical inſufficiency , he had 
prevaricated the Canon Apoſtolical : for to ſto much of ic he was 
bound; but in what he was paſhve, he was not concerned, but others 


were, 


2. But this is to be limited in two particulars, 1, In what the Clerk is 
paſſive he is not oblig'd ; thats, in ſuch matters and circumſtances as are 
extrinſecal to his office, and matter of ornament and decency, Thus if he 
have been married to an infamous woman which he cannot now help ; it 
he be young, which he cannot ar all help, but it will help ir ſelf in time ; 
if he have an evil and an unpleaſant countenance, if he be deformed ; for 
theſe things and things of like nature, the chuſers and ordainers are con- 
cerned ; but the Clerk may ſuffer himſelf ro be choſen, the law notwith- 
ſtanding. Bur if the Canonical impediment be ſuch as hinders him from 
doing of his future duty, there he may not ſuffer himſelf to be choſen ; 
and if he be, he muſt retuſe it, The reaſon of the difference is plain ; be- 
Cauſe the EleQors and Ordainers are concerned but till the EleQion 15 
paſt; but the Eleted is concerned for ever after : therefore although 


there may be many worthineſles in the perſon to be choſen to outweigh the 
| Aaa 4 external 
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external inſufficiency and incapacity, and if there be not, the Electors are 
-Oncerncd, becauſe 1t 15 their office 2nd their act, and they can hinder ir, 
and theretore they onely are charg'd there ; yet for ever atter the Eleted 


< hurden'd, and 1f he c:nnot doe this duty, heis a (inner all the way ; he « 
4 Wolfe to the Revenue and a Butcher to the Flock, 


2. Thouzh in matters of decency and ornament the perſon to be cho- 


' ſen is not ſo obliged but that he may ſuffer himſelf ro be choſen if he be 


otherwiſe capable, becauſe thoſe things which are nor in his power are nor 
in his duty, yet even for theſe things he alſo 1s oblig d afterwards ; and 
he is bound not to doe that afterwards, which if if was Cone before, others 
were obliged not to chufe him, Tf a perſon was divorced betore and mar- 
ried again, he may accept of a Biſhoprick , bur if he doe ſo afterwards, he 
15 euilty of the breach of the Commandement: for he muſt not goe back. 
to that door where he might not enter, but then he 1s wholly oblig'd; he' 
alone, becauſe then it- is his own 2, and he alone can hinder it, I ſay he 
muſt not goe back. 


Bur if he be thruſt back to that door, where if he had ſtood at firſt he 
ought not to have been let in ; he 1s no more obligd at laſt chenar firſt: 
he that does not govern his houſe well, and hath not his children in ſub- 
jetion, may not (by the Apoſtles rule) be choſen; but when he is a Bi- 
ſhop, and fals into the calamity of having evil and rebellious children, this 
15 no impediment to his office dire&tly, and does not fo much as indirectly 
paſs upon him any irregularity. | 


But then as to therule it ſelf, this inſtance is fit to explicare it. For 
Parents are tied to rule their Children, Maſters to govern their Servants ; 
but Children are alſo oblig'd to be governable, and Servants muſt be obe- 
dient. For in relative duties every man muſt bear his own burden, and 
obſerve his own ſhare of the Commandement, 


RuLe XIX. 


Cuſtome 1s no ſufficient interpreter of the Lawes of 


Jeſus Chriſt. ; 


Ruth and the Divine Commanadements need no preſcription, but have an 
intrinſick warrant, and a perpetual abode ; but that which is warranted 

by Cuſtome, hath but an accidental obligation, and is of humane authority. 
The Lawes of Chriſt are wrought to be the parents of Cuſtome , but 
Cuſtome cannot introduce a divine law or obligation : our Cuſtomes ought 
to be according to Chriſts Commandement ; but trom our Cuſtomes we 
cannot conclude or inferre that this is the will orCommandement of Chriſt. 
This Rule is Tertullians, Feritati nemo preſcribere poteſt, non ſþatium 
temporum, non patrocinia perſonarum, non privilegium regionum, Ex hu 
enim ferec conſnetudo initium ab aliqua ienorantia vel ſimplicitate ſortita, 18 
uſum per ſuccefionem corroborata ,, & ita adverſus weritatem vindicatur. 
Sed Dominus noſter Chriſtas Veritatem ſe, non Conſuetudinem, cognominavit. 
Ruoacungque adverſus wveritatem ſapit hos erit hareſis, etiam vetus conſurtudse. 
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No man can preſcribe to truth, that is, to any propoſition or Commande- 
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ment Evangelical, For Cuſtomes moſt commonly begin from ignorance or 
weakneſs, and 1n time ect ſtrength by uſe, till it prevail azainſt right, But our 
Lord Chriſt does not call himſelf Cuſtome, but Truth, Whatſoever is a7. (t 

Truth, though it be an old Cuſftome, ts Hereſy, notwithſtanding” its long cox- - 


f1NHANCE, 


The purpoſe of this Rule is not to bar Cuſtome from bein? of uſe in 


the expoſition of the ſenſe of a law or do&rine, For when it 1s certain 
that Chriſt gave the law, and it 1s uncertain what ſenſe was intended to the. 
law, Cuſtome is very uleful in the interpretation ; that is, the Cuſtomes 
of the firſt and beſt Ages of the Church : and then the longer the Cuſtome 
«1 celcend, ſtill we have the more contidence, becauſe we have all the 
wiſeand good men of ſo many Ages concurring in the interpretation and - 
underſtanding of the law. Thus the Apoſtle gave the Church a Canon , 
that we jhould tu all things give thanks: the Cuſtome of the Ancient 
Church did in purſuance of this rule fay a ſhort prayer, and give thanks 


at the lighting up of Candles, The hiſtory ot it I have trom S, Baſel. Viſum ,. 
eſt patribus noſtris beneficium wveſpertins luminis non ſilentio ſuſcipere, ſed 


ſlstim ut apparnit gratias agere, They (aid grace for their light as well as 
tor their meat, This Cuſtome was good ; for it was but the particular in- 


ſtance of a general duty, 


But then Cuſtome is to be allowed but as one Topick, not as all : it 15 
the beſt argument when we have no better; bur it 1s the moſt unartificial 
of all arguments ; and a competent reaſon to the contrary ts much to be 
preferred before a great and long preſcribing Cuſtome. Both thele pro- 
poſitions are ſeverally affirm'd by the Fathers of the Church, The firſt 
by S. Auſtin in his Epiſtle to Caſulanus, In hu rebus de quibus nihil certs © 
flatuit Divina Scriptura, nobis populi Dei & olum juſti, ſtatuta Majorum pro 
lege tenenda ſunt : & ſicut prevaricatores legum Divinarum, it a contem- 
ptores conſuctndinum Eccleſiaſticarum coercendt ſunt, The holy Catholick 
Church is certainly guided by the Spirit of God, -and theretore where the 
queſtion is concerning any thing that is not clear in Scripture, the Cu- 
ſtomes of the Catholick Church are not to be delpiſed; for it 1s fo be 
preſum'd (where the contrary is not proved) that ſhe piouſly endeavours, 
and therefore is graciouſly afſiſted in the underſtanding of the will and. 
Commandements of her Lord : and in this ſenſe, Cuſtome 1s the beſt in- 
terpreter, becauſe thereis no better, and no clearer Itght thining from any 


Angle. 


Cuſtome can thus in caſes of deſtitution.of other Topics declare the 
meaning of a law , but Cuſtome of it ſelt cannot be the interpreter of the 
will of Chriſt,or a ſufficient warrant of a law,or immediately bind the Con- 
ſcience as if it were a ſignification of the Djvine pleaſure: much lets ought 


OS 


it to be oppos'd toany words of Scripture or right reaſon and proper argu- 
| Lees And that is the- other thing which I alſo ſaid 

is taught us by the Fathers of the Church, S0.S. Cyprian, Fruſtra quidans 
qui ratione vincuntur conſuetudinem nobis opponunt, quaſi a ys major 
tus fuerit 4 S, 

Speritu revelatum, In vain ts —_ 0ppos'd to reaſon, as if it mere greater 
then truth : Not Cuſtome, but that which & beſt, ts to be followed by Spiri- 


ments deriv'd from t 


fit weritate, aut non fuerit in Spiritualibus ſequendum ſi me 
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2 oa perſons, if any thing better then Cuſtome be revealed by the Spirit 


of (; 6A, 


All good Cuſtomes are good warranties and encouragements z but whe- 
tle: they be good or no is tobe examin d and prov d by the Rule and by 
the Commandement : and therefore the cuſtome ir ſelt is bur an il] indi- 
cation of the Commandement z from whence it ſelt is mark > for good, or 
elſe is to be rejected as reprobate and good for nothing. Conſuetudo autho- 


\ e....rwig itats Cedat : pravum u ſum lex & ratio vincat : cum verd nec [acrs canonibis 


nec human legibus conſuetndo obviare monſtratar, inconcuſſa ſervanda 
ſaid I/idore , Let cuſtome yeeld to authority, to law and to reaſon ; but when 
it azrees with the laws of God and of man, let it be kept inviolate, 


When Cuſtome is conſonant to ſome other inſtrument of probation, 
when it 15 apparently pious, and reaſonable, and of the analogy of faith, ir 
15 an excellent corroborative and defenſative of truth, and warrant to the 
conſcience ; but when it ſtands alone,or hath an 11] aſpe& upon other more 
reaſonable and effective ways of perſwaſton, it 1s very ſuſpicious and very 
dangerous, and 1s commonly a very ill fign of anill cauſe, or of corrupted 


+ co»p-nd, manners, Cedrenus tells that the Patriarch Abraham was wont to ſay that 
ein 19:19, there 1s oreat difference between truth and cuſtome ; that being very hard to 


be found, this, whether good or bad, being obvious to every eye + and which «s 
worſe, by following cuſtome a man gets no comfort if it be in the right, and 
no great fhame if ut be in the wrone, becauſe he relies not upon hu own reaſon, 
but the \ndgement of old men that liv'd long agoe, who whether they judged 
wiſcly or fooliſhly muſt appear by ſome other way : but thus he will finde that it 
will be very hard to leave it, though it be never ſo fooliſh and ridiculous, 


Of what obligation in matters of practice, and of what perſwafion in 
the inquiries of truth Eccleſiaſtical Cuſtomes are to be eſteem'd, I ſhall af- 
terwards diſcourſe when TI treat of Eccleſiaſtical Laws: but that which I 
would perſwade tor the preſent is, that the Cuftomes and uſages of the 
world are but an il] Commentary on the Commandements of our Bleſſed 


Lord, 


1, Becauſe evil is crept into moſt of the manners of men; and then a 
cuſtome is moſt likely to tranſmit her authority to that which ought to be 
deſtroyed. Inter cauſas malorum noſtrorum, quod vivimus ad exempla, nec 
ratione componimur, ſed conſuetudine abducimur, 
lumns imitari : 
tus, ſequimur, 
$0 Seneca complain'd, It is one ereat c 
led by truth, but led away by cuſtome ;, as if a thing were the honeſter becauſe 
it is frequent ; and error becomes trath when it is common and publick, Ex- 
ccllent therefore was that ſaying of Pope Nicolas the firſt, Parvus nume- 


rus non ob 


þ 


their 


od ſi panci facerent, no- 
116 ſit quia frequen- 
publicus fatFus eft. 
auſe of our miſchiefs, that we are not 


uum plures facere ceperunt, qu 
reet apud nos locum tenet error, u 


on obeſt ubi pictas abundat : magnus non prodeſt ubi impictas regnat , 
11zht and Religion be on our ſide, the ſmalneſs of our company i nothing - 


ut a multitude cannot Juſtify impiety, 


2. Cuſtome in moral praftices becomes law to men by preſſi 
modeſty, and by outfacing truth and piety ; ſo that unleſs 


ſtome have warranty from the law, it hath the ſame effect againſt a law as 
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for it ; and therefore in ſuch caſes 1s at no hand to be truſted, bur at every 
hand to be ſuſpected, leſt it make ir neceſlary that men become vicious. 
The cuſtomes of the German and neighbour Nations fo expound the laws 
of Chriſt concerning temperance, thar it by their meaſures it be defined, it 
looks ſo like intemperance, as milk ro milk; and the common cuſtomes 
of the world expound all the laws of the Bleſſed Jeſus fo as to be truly ob- 
ligatory at no time but in tne danger, or in the article of death : bur cer- 
tainly it is but an ll gloſs that evacuares all the holy purpoſes of the Com- 
mandement ; and at the day of Judgement, when we ſhall (ee numberlel 
numbers of the damned hurried to their ſad ſufferings, it will be bur an ill 
apology to ſay, I did as all the world almoſt beſides me, by whoſe cuſtomes 
] underſtood the laws of the Goſpel to a ſente of eaſe and gentlenets, and 
not by the ſeverity of a few moroſe Preachers, Poggins tells of a Neapo- 
litan Shepherd, that againſt Zaſter going to Confeſſion, he told his Con- - 
feſlor witha tender conſcience and great ſorrow of heart that he had bro- 
ken the holy Faſt of Lent, by chance indeed, but yer with ſome little plea- 
ſure; for when he was prefſing of a new Cheeſe, ſome of the whey ſtart. 
from the veſſel and leap'd into his mouth, and fo went into his ſtomack.. 
The Prieſt ſmiling a little at the phantaſtick conſcience of the man, ask'd 
him if he was guilty of nothing elſe, The Shepherd faying, he knew of 
nothing elſe that did or oughe to tronble him ;- his Conteſflor knowing 
the caſtomes of thoſe people upon the Mountains of Naples, ask'd him it * 
he had never robb'd or kill'd any ſtrangers paſſengers, O yes, replied the 
Shepherd, I have often been at that imploiment ; but that we doe every 
day, and always did fo, and IT hope that is no fin: but the cheeſe, the tor- 
bidden cheeſe ſtuck in his ſtomack, becauſe every one did abominate ſuch. 
meat upon faſting-days : onely the cuſtome of killing and ſtealing -had 
hardned his heart and forehead till it was not perceiy'd, 

dedit hec contagio labem, Tuven, ©, 2 
Et dabit in plures - ficut grex totus in agrit * | 
Unius ſcabie cadit, & porrieine porci, 

Uvaque conſpecta livorem ducit ab nva, 


IO. Evil manners begin from one evil man, or from one weak or yicious 


principle, and paſs on to cuſtome, and then to be vertuous 1s ſingularity, 

and it 1s full of envy ; and concerning the cuſtomes of the world it is ten 

to one if there be not ſome foulneſs in them, The advice therefore of _ 

S. Cyprian is a good compendinm of this enquiry. Conſuerudo que apud Ai Þoixjct 
Mb, A rrrepſerat, impedire non debet quo minus veritas prevaleat & vin- 

Eat 5 namconſuetudo ſine veritate wetuſtas errors eſt : propter quod relitto er- 

rore ſequamur wveritatem z ſctentes quod weritas vincit, weritas walet & in- 
valeſcit in eternum, & wvivit & obtinet in ſecula ſeculorum. Cuſtome oughr 

not to preyail againſt any truth ; bur Truth which is eternal will live and 


prevail for ever and ever, Cuſtome without truth is bur a preſcription of 
talſhood and irregularity. 


I1s Upon occaſion of this argument it is ſeaſouable, and of it [elf a very uſeful 
mnquiry, Whether the Cuſtomes of Fews and Gentiles, or indefinitely of many 
Nations, be a juſt preſumption that the thing ſo prattic'd is. agreeable to the 


law of Nature, or is any ways to be ſuppoſed to be conſonant to the will of God. 
| 4nſwer. 'N/ 
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- 12, Ts this, ſome of eminence in the Church of Rozxe anſwer affirmative- 
ly ; andare fo farre from bluſhing, that many of their rites are derived 
trom the cuſtomes of Heathens, that they own it as a thing reaſonable,and 

| prudent, and pious, according to the doctrine and pradtice of Gregory ſur- 
Orn.devia named Thaumaturgns, who (as S, Gregory Nyſſex reports) that he might 
ROE: allure the common people to the love of Chriſtianity, gave way that thoſe 
dances and ſolemne ſports which they celebrated ro the honour of their 
OP ſhould be ſttll retain'd, but diverted to the honour of the Saints de- 
44.6.88. & A. Parted: and Baronins ſuppoſes it to be no other then as the Iſraelites ta- 
D.58. $5. 76; king of the filver and braſs from the Agyptians, and imploying it in the 
77. & 1% ſervice of the Tabernacle, And in particular, the cuſtome of burning 
Fs candles to the honour of the Virgin Mary he imputes to the ſame principle, 
rake rug? and owns it to be of Heatheniſh extraction, The ſame allo is in divers 
cap. 2. other inſtances avowed by * Polydore Yirgil, by Fauchet ® in his Books of 
b 1.62.cP-9- the Antiquities of France ; by du Chonl ©, Blondus * and Bellarmine ©, who 
bin, Henjr, Þrings this as an argument for the do@rine of Purgatory, becauſe the Jews, 
Gall.cap.17. the Turks, and the Heathens did believe ſomething of it ; it being very 
c Lid.de TS likely, that what almoſt all Nations conſent in, derives from the natural 
um in fine. light of reaſon which is common to all men : and upon this very thing 
4 Inlid.1-X 2- Cardinal Perron * boaſts in the behalt of the Service in an unknown tongue ; 
de Roma tri- Ws DFT 8 
umphance. That not onely the Greeks, and many other Chriſtian Churches, bur even 
e Lib.1.depur- al] Religions, the Perſtans and the Turks uſe it, 


gatorio CaP.7. 


$. Tertja ratio. T his pretence theretore 1s fit to be conſidered, 


- f Adv, Regem 
Jacobum in 


Ee ns 1. ThereforeI anfiver , That it is true that the Primitive Church 
tia cap.1,  Qid ſometimes retain ſome ceremonies which the Heathens us'd ; but they 
I 3, were {uch ceremonies which had no relation to doctrine, but might be 
made apt for order and decent miniſteries external, Such were the gar- 
ments of the Prieſts, lights, girdles, taſts, vigils, proceſfions, poſtures, te- 
ſtivals and the like : and they did it for good reaſon and with good effect ; 
that the people who were moſt of all amuſed with exteriour uſages, find- 
ing many of their own cuſtomes adopted into Chriſtianity, might with leſs 
prejudice attend to the doctrines of that perſwafion which ſo readily com- 
plied in their common ceremonies, This did well enough at firſt, and 
was a prudent imitation of the praRice of our great Maſter, who that 
the Jews might the eaſter paſs under his diſcipline and inſticution, made 
the paſſage as ſhort, and the difference as little as could be ; for fince he 
would retain but two external miniſteries in his whole inſtitution, he took 
thoſe rites to which the Jews had been accuſtomed ; onely he made their 
Baptiſms Sacramental and effective of great purpoſes,and ſome of the Pal- 
chal rites he conſecrated into higheſt myſtery ; retaining apparent foot- 
ſteps, or rather bodies of their Government and Diſcipline Eccleſiaſtical, 
And this proceeding we find own'd and juſtified by S. Auſtin againſt Fau- 
— os za ſtus the Manichee, and S. Hierome againſt Vigilantins, and Ephraim Syrns 
Ofc - Ofold; andof later times by * Alcuinus, Þ Amalarins, and by © Gratian ; 
b De offic. Ecx and who pleaſe to ſee it more largely pleaded for may read Mutins Panſa 
"De confeerar, 11S Ofculums Chriſtiane & Ethnice philoſophie, and Nicolaus Mont-Georgins 
| de Moſaico jure enucleando :* and that it may be reaſonable from the ſervi- 
ces of ſuch men from whom we juſtly abhorre to borrow ſome uſages, 1s 
excellently diſcoursg'd of by Mr, Hoeker in his fourth Book of Eccleſi- 
aſtical Polity, 
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; 4. But however this might fit the neceſſities and circumſtances of the 

" infant ages of the Church, yet they ought not co be done eaſily, but ever 

with very great caution, For though it {erv'd a preſent turn, yet it made 
Chriſtian Religion leſs ſimple and leſs pure; bur by becoming a miſcellany 

it became worſe and worſe, It was or might be at the firſt a complying with 

the infirmities of the weak, a purſuance of S, Pauls advice fo to doe; bur 

when theſe weak perſons are ſufficiently inſtrufted in the Religion, . 
nd that to diſſent is not infirmity, but peevithne(s and pride, or wil- 

tulneſs, all compliance and condeſcenſton 1s no longer charity, but oves - 
confidence to their error, For when the reaſonable diſcourſes of the Reli- 

ion will not ſatisfy the ſuppoſed weak brother, he that complies with 

11m confetles his the better way ; and when learned men tollow the igno-_ 

rant to ſuperſtition, they will no longer call it compliance and condelcen- 

{ion, but duty, and neceſſity, and approbation, A good man will goe 2 

!ittle out of his road to reduce the wandring traveller ; but if he will not 

;ELurn, it will be an unreaſonable compliance to goe along with him to the 

end of his wandring, And where there is any ſuch danger (as in moſt ca- 

ſes it is) wehave the example of God himſelf and his Commandement 

exprelly given to the children of 1ſrael, that they ſhould abſtain trom all 
communion with the Gentiles their neighbours even in things indifferent ; Deuter.”,; 
and. that they ſhould deſtroy the very monuments and rituals, and the ***-1 
very materials of their Relig10n, leſt by (uch a little compliance they be too 

fArre tempted. And thus alſo they did ſometime in the Primitive Church ; 

tor Tertull:an,becauſe the Gentiles us d in the {ervices of their idols to fir 1... 
down immediately after they had prayed, would not have the Chriſtians * _ 
doe {o, though the ceremony of it felt was wholly indifferent. And when 
many Chriſtian Churches had taken ſome Gentile ceremonies into their 
Chriſtmas ſolemnity, being occaſioned by the Circumciſion of Chriſt tal- 
ling on the Calends of Fanwary, or New-years day, they were not onely 
forbidden in the Council of Auxerre, but the Church did particularly ap- Concil. Antik- 
point private Letanies, proceſſions,and anſterities to be uſed for three days 
within the twelve of Chriſtmas, ad calcandam Gentilium conſuetudinem, to 
deſtroy and countermine the ſuperſtitious cuſtomes of the Heathen, which 
by the compliance and fondneſs of ſome Chriſtians had diſhonoured the 
excellency and innocency of the Chriſtmas teſtivity.z as we finde noted by 
the Fathers of the Synod of T#ri, Sometimes there had been reaſon to Con. Ti 
retain theſe things: but when in the days of Perſecution fome weak- 91-2: Can » 
hearted Chriſtians didThelter themſelves under the cover of ſuch ſymbo- 
Iical ceremonies, and eſcap'd the confeſſion of age” by doing fome 
things of like cuſtome , or when the folly and levity of Chriſtians by theſe 
\nſtruments paſs'd on to vanity or ſuperſtition, then the Church with care 
did forbid the retaining of Heatheniſh cuſtomes, which had been innocent 
but for ſuch accidents, In theſe things the Church may: ule her liberty, 
{o that all things be done to eatfication,” | 


15. 2, But if the cuſtomes and rites be ſuch as are founded upon any 
point of doctrine, whatſoever it be that derives from Pagan cuſtomes muſt 
alſo be imputed to their doctrines ; 'and then to follow their cuſtomes, 
will be alſo to mingle the Religions, to blend light and darknef, and to joyn 
Chriſt with Belial. It had been a material objeftion which Fauſtus the 
Manichee made againſt the Catholicks, that they did remove the worſhip 
trom idols,and give it to Saints and Martyrs. S, A»ſtin,who was to ar 
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; | E4 matters not whether Chriſts law have in it more 


aroument, but an obje&ion. From thele premiſes it will appear to be buc 
1 weak pretence to ſay, that it many Nations and Religions agree in fuch 
| ceremony, or ſuch an opinton, it will be ſuppos d ro come trom the light 
of Nature. For there are not many propoſitions in all which Nature cn 
each ; and we ſhould know but a very tew tlings, it we did not goe ro 
School to God, to Tutors, to experience, and to neceſſity, This PreEtence 
would not onely eſtabliſh Purgatory, but the worſhip of Images, and che 
multitude of gods, and idololatrical ſervices, and very many ſuperſtitions, 
and trifling obſervances, and confidences in dreams, and the facritice ot 
beaſts, and many things more thencan well become or combine with Chri- 
ſtianity, When not onely ſome Nations bur all agree 1n a propoſition, ir 
's a 200d corroborative, a good ſecond to our per{waſtons, but nor a prin- 
cipal ; it gives advantaze, but not eſtabliſhment, ornament,but not founda- 
t10n to atruth: which thing it it had been better obſerved by the Chriſti- 
ans who from the Schools of Plato, Chryſippns, Ariſtotle and Epicurus came 
into the Schools of Chriſt, or from the Temples of Fupiter and Apollo into 
the ſervices of the Church, Chriſtianity had been more pure and unmingled 
then at this day we finde it, The ceremony of (prinkling Holy-water was 
a Heatheniſh rite, us'd in the ſanAtificarions and luſtrations of the Capito}, 
as Alexander ab Alexandre relates: but becaule this is not a ceremony ot 
order or circumſtance, but pretends ro ſome real effect, and derives not 
from Chriſt or his Apoſtles, but from the Gentiles, and relies upon the 
doctrine of the effe&t of ſuch ceremonies, it 1s not juſtifiable, Burning 
candles by dead bodies was innocent and uſeful ro them that atten- 
ded in the Vigils before interrement ; but when they took this trom the 
cuſtome of the Heathens, who thought thoſe lights uſetul ro the departed 
ſouls, they gave a demonſtration by the event of things that they did nor 
doe well : for the Chriſtians alſo deriv'd a ſuperſtitious opinion along with 
the ceremony, and began to think that thoſe lights did entertain the ſouls 
in thoſe cemeteries ; and this produc'd the decree of the Council of Z1:- 
bers, that wax candles thould not be burnt in the day time, /eff the ſpirits 
of the dead be diſturb d, Now when any falſe principle is in the entry of 
the ceremony, or attends upon it, or any ſuperſtition be in the progreſs or 
in the end of it, any ſcandal, or any danger, ſuch cuſtomes are not at all 
to be followed, ſuch rituals are not to be imitated or tranſcribed : that is. 
No Cuſtome1s a warranty for any evil, wah 


RuLE XX. 


The meaſure of perfection and obedience expected 
of Chriſtians, 1s greater then that of the Jews, 
even in moral duties common to them and us. 


| precepts then were 
in the law of Moſes : our work is ſet before us, and we are not concer- 
ned how much they had to doe; and in moſt of the inſtances which are, 
or are ſaid to be new Commandements, it may alſo be ſaid of them as it 
Was 
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was by the Apoſtle concerning Charity, Th:s i a new Commandement, and 2 
this is an old Commanadement ; there being, at leaſt in moſt inſtances, an *' Y 
obligation upon them to doe what was of it {elf good! and pertective of 
humane nature, and an imitation of the Eternal law ot God, a conformity 
r0 the Divine perteions. This 1s true as to the inaterial part : but then be- 
cauſe that which was an old Commandement is alſo made a new Comman- 
dement, and eſtabliſhed upon better promiſes, and endeared by new inſtances 

of an infinite love, and we our lelves are enabled by many more excellent 
Graces, and the promiſe ot the Holy Spirit is made to all that ask him; 
it is infinitely reaſonable to think, that becauſe this-new Commandemenr 

ſuperadds nothing new in the matter, it muſt introduce ſomething new at 

leaſt in the manner, or meaſure ot our obedience. 


2; They and we are both of us to pray ; but we are commanded to pray 
fervently, frequently, continually, They wereto be charitable,and ſo are we: ' 
but they were tied to be {o to their triends and to their neighbours, bur we 
co our enemies ; and though in ſome inſtances they were tied to be fo,. 
yet weare bound in more; more men are our Neighbours, and more are - 
our Brethren, and more 1s our duty, They were to doe them no hurc ; bur 
we muſt doe them good, They were to torgive upon ſubmiſſion and re- 
pentance ; but we muſt invite them to repentance, and we muſt offer par- 
don, They were to give bread to their needy Brother ; but we are in ſome 
Caſes to give him our lives, They were to love God w:th all therr Souls, 
and with all their ſtrength: and though we cannot doe more then rh, yer 
we can doe more then they did ; for our ſtrengths are more, our underſtan- 
dings are better inſtructed, our ſhield 1s ſtronger, and our breaſt-plate 
broader, and our armour of righteouſneſs is of more proot then theirs was. 
Dares and Entellss did both contend with all their ſtrength ; but becauſe 
Entellas had much more then the other, he was the better champion, 


3. I. This Rule does principally concern Chriſtian Churches and Com- 
munities of men ; that their lawes be more holy, that the condition of the 
Subjects be more tolerable, that warres be not ſo eafily commenc'd, 
that they be with more gentlenz(s acted, that the lawes of Chriſt be in- 
forc'd, that malefaors be not permitted, that vice be more diſcouraged, 

- that nothing diſhonourable to Religion be permitted, that the Kingdome 
of Chriſt in all capacities be adyanced, that his Miniſters be honour'd and 
maintain'd according to the excellency of the preſent Miniſtery and the re- 
lation to Chriſts Prieſthood, that the publick and honorary Monuments 
of it be preſery'd, and vertue properly encouraged, and great puplick care - 
taken for the advantageous Miniſtery of Souls, which are the proper pur- 
chaſe of our Redeemer, that in all things Chriſt may be honour'd by us 
more then Moſes was by them, and that God through Jeſus Chriſt be more 
glorified then he was in the Levitical government, 


4 2, This alſoconcerns ſ:nele perjens , that they certainly abſtain from 
all thoſe imperfections of duty which were either permitted inthe Law, or | 
introduc'd by the commentartes of their Doctors, or inferr'd by the general 
declination of their firſt piety, and the corruption of manners, The Jewes 
would not take uſury of a needy Jew, but of a needy ſtranger they would: . 
but we muſt conſider them with a more equal eye ; we muſt be charitable 1 
toall; for toa Chriſtian no man that needs and asks him is a ſtranger, 2 
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The Jewes had great liberty of divorces indulg'd.to them ; a Chriſtian 
hath not the ſame : but in that in which he is permitted, he is not to be too 
forward, 


2, In matters of duty a Chriſtian is to expound his obligation to the 


' advantage of piety, to ſecurity of obedience, to the eaſe of his Brother, 


and the preſſing upon himſelt ; that whatever be the event of his tem- 

ral affairs, he tecure his Spiritual intereſt, and ſecure juſtice though 
to the loſs of his money, and in all doubts determine tor duty rather then 
for intereſt : the Jewes went not beyond the letter of the Commandemenr. 


4. In the interior atts of vertue a Chriſtian is to be more zealous, 


' forward, operative and buly , frequent and fervent ;. he muſt converſe 


with God by a more renewed encercourſe, give himſelt no limits, alwaies 
ſtriving togoe forward, deſigning to himſelf no meaſure bur infinice in 
the imitation of the perfedtions of God, and the excellencies of his moſt 
Holy Son. 

5, In the exteriour atts of vertue Chriſtians muſt according to their 
proportion be aſham'd to be outdone by Jewes, not onely in what they 
did in obedience, but alſo in what they in good and prudent zeal for the laiy 
of Moſes did expend or act. I ſay, what they did a& in good and prudent - 
zeal tor their Law, Thus they adorn'd their Temple, freely gave contri- 
butions for it s —_ and ornament, lov'd all of their per{wafton, endea- 
vour'd to get proſelytes ; and therefore are in theſe things not onely to be 
imitated, but to be outdone, becauſe all this was a prudent and zealous 
proſecution of thetr duty. But when in zeal they did not onely love ther 
own Sect, but hateand perſecate and were uncivil to all of another per- 
ſwaſion, this was Jeal indeed ; but it was folly too and a work of the 


fleſh, and therefore not to be imitated by Chriſtians who are the ſervants 
of the Spirit, | 


6, Where Chriſtians are /eft to their liberty in thoſe inſtances in which 
the Jewes were bound, Chriſtians ought freely to doe as much as they did 
by conftraint and by neceſſity: for then properly we doe more then they,when 
we voluntarily chuſe what was impos'd on them : itis not more work, but 
it 1s wore love, Thus the Jewes were bound to pay tiths to the Lewrtes 
weare commanded to maintain them honourably : bur becauſe tiths is not 
in the Commandement to us; we ought to ſapply the want of a Command 
by the abundance of love, and in this there is no abatement to be made bur 
by what did concern the nation in ſome ſpecial relation, neceſſity or pro- 
priety. God was pleas'd to make the more ample proviſion for the tribe 
of Levi, becauſe they had no inheritance amongſt their brethren ; they had 
no portion in the diviſion of the land. Now becauſe the Chriſtian Clercs 
have a capacity of lands and other proviſions, there is not all the ſame 
reaſon in the quantity of their appartiment as was in the afſignation of the 
evitical portion. Now when any ſuch thing can intervene and enter into 
conlideration, it muſt be allowed for in the proportions of increaſe which 
are demanded of the Chriſtian, The Jewes gave great contribution to the 
Temple ; but it was but one, and therefore it is not to be expected that 
every Chriſtian Church in ſuch a multitude ſhould be adorn'd and rich like 
the Temple of Jeruſalem, 


7, Where 
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7. Where Jewes and Chriſtians are equally left to their liberty, it is infi- 
nitely reaſonable & agreeable to the excellency ef the Religion,char Chriſti- 
ans ſhould exceed the Jewes. Thus we find that at the erecting of the Taber- 
nacle the Jewes brought ſilver and gold and other materials ti]! they had too 
much, and the people were commanded to ceaſe and bring no more. No 
when an occaſion as great 1n it ſelf and more proportionable to the religion 
calls upon us for an offering and voluntary contribation,it the inſtance be in a 
matter as proport:onable to the Goſpel as that was to the law of Moſes, the 
excellency of the religion and the dignity of the work and the degree of . 
our grace and love require of us to be more ready and more liberal in equal 


Proportions, 


Os 


io, 8, In thoſegraces which are proper to the Goſpel, that is, ſuch which 
are the peculiar of Chriſtians, literally and plainly exacted ot us, and buc 
obſcurely infinuated, or collaterally and by the conſequence of ſomething 
elſe required of them, ir cannot be but that the obedience which we owe 
ſhould be more ready. the ations more frequent, the degrees more inten(e; 
becauſe every advantage in the Commandement hath no other end bur ro 
be an advance of our duty ; and what was obſcurely conumanded can be 
but dully paid ; while the Chriſtians duty muſt be brisk and potent and 
voluntary and early and forward and intenſe, 1n proportion to greater 
mercies receiy'd, to4 better law, toa more determin'd conſcience, to a 
clearer revelation, to more terrible threatnings, and ro the better promiſes . 
of the Goſpel : all which are ſo many conjugations of aide, and inſtances 
of a mighty grace, And therefore Chriſtians are to be more humble, more 
patient, more charitable, more bountiful, greater deſpiſers of the world, 
greater Lords over all their paſſions, then the Jewes were oblig'd to be 


by the conſequences of their law, 


Ii; 9, When this comes to be reduc'd co practice 1n any particular in- 
quiry of Conſcience, every Chriſtian is not to meaſure his aCtions by pro- | 
portion to the beſt, and the rare perſons under the Moſaick law, in their beſt 
and heroick ations, For who can doe more then David did after he had 
Pre the waters of Bethlehem to cool his intolerable thirſt, but to deny 

is appetite, and refuſe to drink the price of blood ? who can doe more 
then he did and would have done toward the building of the Temple © who 
can give better teſtimony of duty to his Prince then he did to Sau/7 who 
can with more valour and confidence fight the battels of the Lord ? who 
can with more care provide for the ſervice of God, and the beauty and 
orderly miniſteries of the Tabernacle: who can with more devotion Com- 
poſe and ſing hymnes to the honour of God © Intheſe and ſuch as theſe 
David was exemplary ; and ſo was Moſes for meekneſs, and Fob for pati- 
ence, and Manaſſes for repentance, and Abraham for taith, and Fob tor 
ſimplicity and ingenuity, and Enoch for devotion: theſe in their ſeveral 
periods before and under the Law were the great lights of theirAges,and ſet | 
in eminent places to invite, forward the remiſs piety of others, alluring 
them by the beauty of their flames to walk in their light and by their ex- 
ample, And it is well if Chriſtians would doe as well as theſe rare per- 
ſonages in their ſeveral inſtances. But as ſome women are wiſer then ſome 
men; and yet men arethe more underſtanding Sex, and have the prero- 
gative of reaſon and of government : ſo though ſome perſons of the old 


religions were better then many of the new (of the religion of Jeſus Chriſt) 
Bbb 3 yet. 
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vet the advantage and the increaſe muſt be in the Chriſtian Church , 
which muſt produce ſome perſons as exemplary in many graces as any of 
theſe hath been in any one, 


10, But then as to ſingle perſons, 1, Every man muſt obſerve 
thoſe increaſes of duty which our Bleſſed Saviour either by way of new 
Sanction, or new interpretation, ſuperadded to the old, in the Sermon 
upon the Mount, 

2, Every man muſt doe in proportion to all the aides of the Spirit 
which the Goſpel miniſters, all that he can doe : which proportion it he 
obſerves, it will of it ſelf amount to more then the uſual rate of Moſes law, 
becauſe he hath more aides, 

3. He muſt be infinitely remov'd from thoſe fins to which they were 
propenſe, and which made God to remove them out of his fight ; ſuch 
as were idolatry, the admitting of ſtrange Gods, infidelity, obſtinacy, 
hypocriſy, and ſenſual low appetites: becauſe theſe were the crimes of an 
12norant uninſtructed people in reſpe& of what the Chriſtian is; and for 
a Chriſtian to be. an idolater, or eafily divorc d, or incredulous, as they 
were, is therefore the more intolerable, becauſe it is almoſt remoy'd trom 
his poſſibilities ; hecan ſcarce be tempted to ſuch things who knowes any 
thing of the doctrine of the Goſpel, 

4. : There 15 no other > ps meaſtres of his duty, but that which can 
have no meaſure it (elf, and that is love; and a Chriſtian muſt therefore ex- 
ceed the righteouſneſs of the Subjects of Moſes taw, becauſe they muſt doe 
all their works in faith and love: 7» faith, to make them accepted, though 
they be impertect z 7» love, to make them as pertet as they can be. Now 
he that loves will think every thing too little; and he that thinks ſo will 
endeavour to doe more, and to doe it better: and Chriſtians that have 
greater experience of God, and underſtand the nature of Charity, and doe 
all of them explicitely and articulately long after the glories of an Eter- 
nal love, and know that all increaſe of grace is a proceeding towards glory, 
need no other argument to inforce the duty, and no other meaſure to de- 
ſcribe the duty of this Rule, but to refle&t upon the ſtate of his religion, 
the Commandements, the endearments, the aids, the example, the means : 
all which are well ſumm'd up by S. Fohn, Beloved, we are the ſons of God, 
and it does not yet appear what we ſhall be, but we know that when he ſhall 
appear, we nr be like him ;, for we ſhall ſee him as he ts : And every man that 
hath this hope, purifieth himſelf as God is pure, That is, we are for the pre- 
ſent children of God by adoprion, ſeal'd with his Spirit, renewed by rege- 
neration, juſtified by his grace, and invited forward by moſt glorious 
promiſes, greater then we can underſtand, Now he that conſiders this 
ſtate of things, and hopes for that ſtate of bleſſings, will proceed in duty 
and love toward the perteftions of God, never giving over till he partake 
of the purities of God and his utmoſt glories, 

I addeno more but this, That in the meaſures of the practice of this 
Rule there is no difficulty, but what is made by the careleſs lives of Chri- 
ſtians and their lazy and unholy principles, At the rate as Chriſtians uſu- 
ally doelive, it is hard to know how and in what inſtances and in what de- 
grees our obedience ought to be more humble. and more diligent then that 
of Moſes diſciples. But they that love, will doe the thing, and ſo under- 
ſtand the Rule, obeatte, & intelligetss, Obey, and ye ſhall underſtand. 


Concerning 


: Lk 
CHAP.3. 
Concerning the interpretation of the Laws of the moſt Holy Jeſus, I 
know of no other material conſideration here to be inſerted; 
Onely there are ſeveral pretences of exterior and accidental means 
' of underſtanding the Laws of Chriſt, which becauſe they are de- 
rivd from the authority or from the diſcourſes of men, they are. 
more properly to beconſidered in the Rules concerning Humane 
Laws, which 1s the ſubjet of the next Book, where the Reader 
may expect them, | 
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CHAP, I. 


Of Humane Laws mn general ; and what Obligation they 
paſs upon the Conſcience. 


—— 


= Xo © 


The Conſcience 1s properly and directly, actively 
ind paſſively,under pains of ſin and puniſhment, q 
obliged to obey the Laws of men. 'L 


HAT the Laws of God and Man are the great mea- 
ſures of right & wrong,of good and evil, of that which 
is to be followed and what is to be avoided in man- 
ners of men, and the 'entercourſes of ſocieties, is infi- 
nitely certain and univerſally confels'd, Since there- 
fore Humane Laws are one moiety of the Rule and 
meaſure of Conſcience, and that we are bound to 0 
our lawfyl Superiours ia what they command, it 1s 

naturally conſequent to this, that we acknowledge the conſcience bourtd, 
2nd that in Humane Laws as well as in Divine, though according to their 
ſeveral proportions, the conſcience ought to be inſtrafted, And indeed 
there is more need of Preachers in the matter of Divine Laws, and more 
need of wiſe and pradent Guides in the matter of Humane Laws, For the 
Laws of God are wiſer and _— and laſting,general and natural, per- 
ceiv'd by neceſſity, and un by the eafieft notices of things ; an 
therefore men have more aced to be call'd upon to obey,then taught how 
and therefore here the Preachers office is moſt neceſſary and moſt requit'd; 
But Humane Laws are ſometime intricate by awakeed, ſometimes by de- 
lign, ſometimes by an unayoidable neceffity ; they are contingent, and 
remov'd farre from the experiences of moſt men ; they are many and par- 
ticular, difficule and tranfienc, various intheir proviſions, aud alterable by 
many parts and many ways : and yer becauſe the conſcierice is all the way 
oblig'd, ſhe hath greater need of being conduted then in the other, where 
every wiſe man can better bea guide in the little intrigues, and every child 
can walk in the plain way. | 


2, But our firſt inquiry is, Whether the conſcience be oblig'd or no, For 
it Conſcience be not, then nothing is concerned but Prudence, and care that 
2 man be fafe from the rods and axes: bur then the world would quickly 
and that fear would be bur a weak defence to her Laws ; which force, of 
wit, or cuſtome, or riches would ſo much enervate, or ſo often evacuate; 
And therefore the greateſt Caſe of Conſcience in this whole matter is, 
Whether it be a matter of Conſcience as well as of Prudence and (ſecurity to 
obey the Laws of Man. And this queſtion is ſo-dubious and —_— 
that Cajeten-and Henricus de Gandovs ln it fir tobe T_— 
| 2 
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by the Pope 


" 4. 
Lib.1. Rule 1, 


x Cor.7.23. 
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in Cathedra, as thinking it otherwiſe to be indeterminable. 


a 


— ——— 


The reaſons of doubting are thele ; 


1. Becauſe God onely is Lord.of Conſciences, he onely can diſcern 
the ſecret that is there, and he onely can puniſh there; and therefore tg 
ſuppoſe any band upon conſcience from Humane Laws, would be to deveſt 
God of his royalty : none but he who is KapIroqwwors the ſearcher of the 
heart and mind « man can give laws to it ; tor none elſe can take cognj. 
(ance, or give a compulſory, 


2. The Conſcience is ſeated in the underſtanding (as I have already 
prov'd,) but that is an imperious faculty that acknowledges no ſuperiour 
but God , becauſe he onely being infallible, he onely can inſtru& and in- 
form it rightly, none elſe can have power over it, For the underſtan{ing 
hath a proper way of being rul'd, The will is rul'd by Empire, but the un- 
derſtanding by doctrine, that is govern'd by command, this by argument , 
the will by power, the underſtanding by truth : now becauſe God onely is 
truth, and every man a liar, God onely can rule the underſtanding, which 
is the Court of Conſcience, 


3. To ſubmit theconſcience to any law or power of man, is to betray 
our Chriſtian liberty : For Chriſt having ſer us free from all the bondage 
even of that Law which God himſelf made and gave to Moſes, he having 
alleviated the burden of rites and ceremonies, and left the Jews at liberty 
to be governed as they pleas'd themſelves, would not take off the laws of 
God to impoſe upon us the laws of Men; and there is no ſuch thing 
as Chriſtian liberty but a freedome from the law of _ and the law 
of carnal ordinances, and the laws of men ; for that which the Preachers 
you of, a liberty from fin, and from hell, and the grave , 1. This 1s r4- 
ther a deliverance then a liberty, a reſcue from an evil of another nature, 
not a ſtate of treedome and eale, 2, As many men have order their 
Theology, we are ſo farre from having a liberty from fin, that they have 
left us nothing elſe but a liberty to fin: and indeed we have no liberty or 
freedome trom fin as long as weare alive, but we are always in warre and 
contention, which is worſe then death z and ſo many men are always captive 
under (in, and all men doe fo often obey it, (and his ſervants we are t0 
whom we doe obey) that we have little reaſon to boaſt of Chriſtian liberty 
in that ſenſe, 3; S. Paul uſing the word Liberty, and ſpeaking of the 
adyantages of Chriſtians in this,inſtances it onely in being freed from thoſe 
ordinances of Moſes, and the impoſitions which ſome Philoſophers” or 
ſome ſes of men would bring upon the conſcience, 4. Liberty from fin, 
or Chriſtian liberty in this ſenſe is nothing bur a tropical expreſſion, a me- 
taphor and fimilitude, and therefore is not that real priviledge by which 
we were materially advantag'd upon the «publication of the Goſpel ot 
Chriſt, Thereſult of which conſiderations is, That all Chriſtians are free 
men, ſervants of Chriſt, and of none elſe, it being an expreſs Comman- 
dement, and that ſtrengthned with a reaſon, Te are bought with a price, be 
ye not the ſervants of men ; which atleaſt muſt be underſtood of Conlci- 
ence, and the mind of men, 


4. For granting it to be lawful for men to make Laws, yet that theſe 


S cannot bind the conſcience it appears plainly in this; that __ 
aw 


| Law 


ee eee———_—_ 


Cray. 1: Sh and their Obligation. 


Laws of the Church are made concerning any rite or ceremony, let it be 
never ſo neceſſary or fitting that they be obeyed, yet the things doe not 
become intrinſecally neceſſary, and therefore are not to be. thoughe ſo, 
leſt,expreſly againſt the Commandement of our Bleſſed Saviour, we reach 

or dottrines the commandements of men, To keep Holidays may be very 
good, ſothat we obſerve them to the Lord ; but he that thinks it neceſ- 
ſary and a dire&t duty, wrongs his own conſcience : .which demonſtrates - 
that Conſcience is free when every thing elſe is bound, You may faſt when 
you are commanded by your Superiour, bat you muſt not think that faſt- _ 
ing is a part of the Divine Service; that is, though man commands faſt- 
ing, yet God does not : and then if man of himſelf does binde the conſci- 
ence, he hath a power equal to God, and can make Divine Commande- 
ments : but if man cannot doe ſo, then the conſcience is free, and not tied 
by humane Laws, 


5, It humane Laws doe binde the conſcience, then it is put into the 
power of man to ſave or damne his brother ; not diretly, but upon the 
conſequence of his obedience or diſobedience, which is all that is dpne by 
the Laws of God ; and men ſhall have power to make more ways to the 
Devil, to make the ſtrait way to heaven yer ſtraiter,. and the way to hell, 
which is already broad enough, yet wider and mote receptive of miſerable 
and perithing ſouls. | 


6. Chriſt is the Author and finiſher of our faith, and ſo of evety 
grace: that is, he onely can give it, and he onely can take it away. Since 
therefore that which makes a fin, deſtroys the grace, no humane authority 
can make an ation to be a (in z becauſe no humane power can diſpoſe of 
grace Or take It away, 


7. In the inſtance of civil power and civil Laws the caſe is more cer- 
tain, for this reaſon ; becauſe the civil power cannot remit fins, therefore 
neither can they bind to fin: , and from hence it will follow, that ſuppoſing 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws doe bind the conſcience, yet the civil cannot, Bur 
then as tor the Eccleſiaſtical power and Laws, Ro alſo are as invalid upon 
another account, becauſe the Church having no external compulſory, can 
onely bind in thoſe things where God hath already bound ; and therefore 
can make no Laws of her own, but what are already made by a higher 
power, and conſequently cannot bind to fin, but there where the conſcience 
is already bound by God, And if the Church ſhould inflit her cenſares 
for any thing that were not of it ſelf a fin againſt God, as for not. paying 
the fees of the Spiritual Court, tor a poor mans working for his living 
upon a Holiday, the world would cry out of her 5; which ſhews, that where 
God hath not bound the conſcience, neither the Eccleſiaſtical nor the civil 
power can. | 

8. It humane Laws doe diredly bind the conſcience, then it is as great 

2 ſin to tranſgreſs a law of man, as to break a law of God ; with our bare 
toot to touch the ground within the Otaves of Exfter,as to call our brother _ 
fool ; to eat fleſh 0n-Friday as great as to commit fornication: which con- 
{equent becauſe it js intolerable, ſo alſo is the opinion that inferres it, The 
concluſion is, In Chriſt Jeſus there is neither high nor low; that is, Chri- 
ſtian Religion hath no hand id this Heraldry of Secundum, ſub, & ſupra ;, 
but whatſoever difference of perſon, of order, and of Government is 
| A 3 amongft 
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amongſt us, is by agreement : iT is, as S. Peter Calls it, aySewmr xlin;, the 
ordinance of man ; and for mans fake it is to be obeyed: but the conſci.. 
ence is ſtill at liberty where onely the commandement of man does inter- 
vene, 

Io, This opinion is taught by Fernaudis Yaſquims a Spaniard, and he 
affirms that all the Gentlemen and common people of Spain (the Scholars 
onely excepted) are of this opinion: it«was alſo taught by ſome of the 

* Scholars of Calvin, and ſome Lutherans, by all the Anabapriſts of Germany 
of late z and that upon the ſtrength of the firſt, the third and fourth argy. 
ment ; and formerly by Facobus Almain, and Fohn Gerſon, by Felinus, 
Cajetan, and Navarre, but they mean onely the civil Laws of Princes, upon 
the confidence of the fixth and ns” of the ſeventh argument , a1) 
which I have thruſt forward as farre as the nature of the queſtion would 
bear, and added ſome more: which I have done, not that theſe arguments 
ought to prevail, but that by the examination of them this great queſtion 
may have right done it, by being rightly ſtated, and fully cleared, 


Firſt therefore to the main inquiry ; it is certain as an article of faith, 
* as neceſſary as any other rule of manners, that every Subject is bound to 
obey the juſt Laws of his lawful Superiour, not onely under fear of puniſh- 
ment from man, but under pain of the Divine diſpteaſure. 1, Becauſe the 
power by which men make Laws is the power of God : By me Kings reign, 
and the Law-givers decree juſtice, ſays the Wiſdome of God ; that is, the 
Son of God,the Wiſdome of the Father, ro whom he hath given all power 
in heaven and earth, he it is by whom, that is, by whoſe power and wi- 
dome, Kings reign. For this is the wiſdome, *Hy ©e25 txlnoe am” apyre,mhich 
God poſſeſſed from the beginning, The Lxx reads it txltor, creavit, which 
God created from the beginning ; and this word the Arrians make ule of to 
their evil purpoſes, but very weakly and againſt the faith of the original, 
where it is]3Þ Kanay poſſedit, This eternal Son of God, and the Wil 
dome of the Father, s 4 King of Kings and the Lord of lords, is the or 
ginal of all humane power, and this is nothing bur a derivative from him, 
Wiſdom 6.3,4. F0r power us given you of the Lord,and Soveraienty from the Higheſt , and 
Rom.13. 132, Je are miniſters of his Kingdome, AndS, Paul expreſly and dogmarically 
affirms, There & no power but from God : the powers that be, are ordained of 
God, Whoſoever therefore reſiſteth the power, reſiſteth the ordinance of God, 
So that the Legiſlative or ſupreme power is not the ſervant of the people, 
bur the Miniſter, the Truſtee and Repreſentative of God. 2. The power 
of the Sword is onely from God , for finceno man is Lord of his own lite, 
no man hath power to kill himſelf, neither hath he power to warrant any 
man elſe to doe it ; for what he may not doe himſelf, he cannot commil- 
ſion and impower any one elſe to doe, Yinditta mea, ſaith God, Vengeance 
i mine, I will repay: and it is Gods ſword with which the Magiſtrate 
ſtrikes; and therefore Kings and Potentares are ©43 AqTvpo, and Os 
$12xgru, txIixgt es opylu, Gods deputies and miniftring of ficials, in his name 

Jota 19.11, 50 #t the avengers of his wrath : and as Chriſt (aid to Pilate, Thow conldeft 
have no power unleſs it were given thee from above, may be ſaid to all juſt 
humanes Powers , It is given them from above, not | ow beneath, from 


II 


Prov.$.15. 


God, not from the people, The conſequent of which is this, If it be God 
that ſtrikes and pays vengeance by the hand of the Magiſtrate, then 1t 15 
God who is offended when the law of the Magiſtrate is violated ; for who- 


ever ſtrikes is the party injured; and the Magiſtrate being Gods yn 
er. 


I2, 


12, 
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ſter, as he is the leſs principal in the juſticedone, fo alſo in the injuſtice 
ſuffered, Dixit Dems quia Dit eſtis , It is God who hath ſaid to the Magi- 
ſtrares that they are Gods ;, that is, inthe place of God: by his authority 
they ſtrike, and he is the injured perſon: and therefore he who is ſo ſmit- 
ten by the ſword of God, is a finner againſt God, for he puniſhes none 
elſe, Patet culpa, ubi non latet pena, It God puniſhes, it 1s certain man 
hath finn'd, faid S, * Aſtin, and $, > Proſper, The one is the indication c.9. & p.105. 


ad Sixtum. 


of the other. 


that diſobey, 


4 L.2. retra, 


b Cap.20, lib. 


con:r, collato- 


But the thing is _ affirmed by the Scripture; for having dog- :<m. 
matically and fully ſignified that all humane juſt power is 7# ©@#3 Iwia- 

pus, is 78 ©88, >av 78 es, and 4227 74 Qt, they being the ſeveral expref- 
ſions of Solomon according to the L x x, and of $S, Paul in his own words, 
it is not content to leave us to find out the conſequence of theſe, bur lite- 
rally affirms the main articles, So S. Peter, Be ye ſwbjet# to every ordinance 
of man, $12 @) Kugor for the Lords ſake ; which S, Paul ſpeaks yet more 
explicitely, Wherefore it i neceſſary that ye be ſubjett, not onely for wrath, but 
alſo for conſcience ſake, Sicut Chriſto, as to Chriſt, ſo be obedient toyour Ma- 
fters, or temporal Lords ;, ſo the ſame Apoſtle: that is, by the ſame neceſ- 
fity, for the ſame reaſon, to avoid the ſame puniſhment, to have the ſame 
reward , and by the force of the ſame Religion; and that you may not pre- 
varicate the laws of God, or doe violence to your conſcience, Nothing 
can adde light to theſe ſo clear words, they are bright as the Sun, certain 
25 an article of faith, clear, eaſy and intelligible, according to the nature of 
univerſal Divine Commandements, S, *Chryſoftom and © Theodoret urging 
theſe precepts, ſay, that we are not to obey out of courteſie, but of duty ; 
not out of liberality, but neceſſity ; that 1s, according to S, © Ambroſe and ced. vide eriam 
S. Auſtin, the fearful pains of hell and eternal damnation attend them 


And this whole matter is infinitely demonſtrated in this one conſidera- 
tion: The Laws of man doe ſo certainly bind the conſcience, that they 
articulars to be- 

come the Laws of God, For though the Divine Law forbids murder, yet 
the Law of man declares concerning the particular, that it is, or it is not 
murder, and by ſuch declaration, by ſuch leave or prohibition reſpeRively 
makes it ſo, In Spain if a wronged husband or father kill the deprehen- 
ded adultereſs, it is no murder, in England it is, For. in Spazn the husband 
or father is permitted to be Executioner, where notorelty is declared to 
be ſufficient conviction : here they are uot truſted with it; and the Judge 


have a power of limiting and declaring, and making the 


and the Executioner are perſons vaſtly remov'd, 


totake my own goods from a Thief, it is theft to doe it, but it is no theft 


if the Law 


permits f, Ir is inceſt for the Uncle to marry with his Niece : 


it is ſo where the Laws have made it ſo, but it is not ſo of it ſelf, for it was 
not ſo always, Since therefore humane Laws can conſtitute an ation in 


the habitude of a Divine Law, it is beyond all queſtion. it does oblige 


conſcience, 


2, This obligation is paſs'd upon the conſcience; and there is this ne- 
celhty of obeying : not onely in caſe hnmane Laws be firſt given by God 


or j 


in _ or in hypotheſi, that is, iri words or in ſenſe, in cire& aftirmation 
conſequence; in ſubſtance or in analogy ; bur though the matter of 


the Law be inits own nature wholly indifferent before the ſanRion and con- 
| ftirucion. 
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1 Pet, 2, 13. 
Rom. 13.5, 


cccIn Rom.13, 
dEp.54.2d Ma- 


S. Hicron.in 
C.3. ad 1 itum, 


If a Law © forbids me © 2p: Placuir 


16. 9.6, & 1m 
|. extar. ff. quod 
merus cauſa, 

f GL. in cap. 
Jus gentium 
diſt. 2, verbo 


the Scdium, 
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14, 3. That humane Laws bind the conſcience does not depend upon 


ſtitution, The firſt concluſion I intended againſt the Anabapriſft, and this 
ſecond againſt Gerſon, Almain, and the diſſenting Setaries: and of the 
truth of it we have an inſtance in the perſon of S. Pal, who by his Apo- 
ſolical authority gave an injunRion which hath ever fince been an Eccle- 
Gaſtical Canon ; and yet he alone and not the Lord gave the word, That i 
believing wife or husband ſhould not depart from their wnbelieving correla- 
tive, if heor ſhe reſpeQively defir'd ro ſtay, It was a matter in which 
Chriſt had not at all interpos'd, but S, Paul made it a law to the Chriſtian 
Churches ; -and whoever ſhall prevaricate it ſhall bear his burden, - Ang 
indeed it were a vain thing to ſuppoſe that all humane Laws were derived 
from the law of Nature, or the Divine poſitive ; or that thoſe which were 
not ſo derived could not be good and reaſonable, and that the authority 
binding them were incompetent, For whatſoever is derived from the lay 
of God cannot by men admit variety, nor ſuffer diminution, or goe intg 
deſuetude, or be extinguiſh'd by abrogation : and then it would follow 
that no King could command any thing but what was neceſſary before he 
commanded it ; and nothing could be a law to the Perſians, but whar alſo 
did oblige the Greeks and nothing could bind in the 125 Olympiad, but 
what was decreed before the days of Semiramis ; and there were no law bur 
thoſe of the Medes and Perſians ; and there could be no proviſions made 
for new neceſſities, and the Government of Commonwealths could never 
be improved by experience, and all Law-givers were as wiſe at firſt as eyer 
they could be, All which are ſuch fooliſh conſequences, that it muſt 
be granted, that whatever humane Power can juſtly ordain, or prudently, 
or neceſſarily, or probably, all that is bound upon the conſcience of the 
Subje& certainly and to all events as the Laws of God himſelf, And 
therefore Plato laid well, That before the Law is made, men may judge of it, 
but after the ſanition, not at all : that is, it is ſo indifferent in its nature, 
that it is fit to be conſidered and diſputed ; but when it is made a Lay, 
there remains nothing but a neceſſary obedience. And to the ſame pur- 
poſe Ariſtotle largely diſcourſes; for when he had divided the civil Lay, 
arAimngy Iixgyoy, 1NtO Pvoney E vouurov, the natural and the conſtituted, he 
ſays, vopuxov 5, 0 Oo apy þ 2d 2g Pipe ima; 1 aws* om 5 vm, Ns- 
Gips, The Law that is not natural, but decreed by man, i» the beginning 
it matters not whether it be made or no; but after it is made, it s agreat 
matter whether it be kept or no, But this whole affair is put beyond all 
{cruple by the words of the Apoſtle, obey your Maſters, not onely the good 
and gentle, but the moroſe and harſh; that is, not onely if what he com- 
mands be in it ſelf good and fitting, but if it be troubleſome, and uneaſy, 
and unneceſſary ; any thing, fo it be not unlawful : for every thing that 
God hath not forbidden, can be- bound apon conſcience by a lawful Supe- 
riour, Either therefore all humane Laws are nothing elſe but commenta- 
ries on Scripture or the natural Law, or elſe are wholly unneceflary, as 
being nothing but repetitions of the Divine laws : and there can be no new 
law. made; or if there can, it muſt bind the conſcience: for all other 
things bind the conſcience by themſelves, and without humane conſticu- 
tion. If therefore any humane conſtitution, as ſuch, can bind the conſci- 
ence, it muſt be of ſuch inſtances which either are derivatives trom the law 
of Nature, or of things which before the law did not bind at all, thats, of 
things which in their own nature are indifferent, 


the 
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the intention of the law-giver ; for when the arrow is ſhot out of the bow, 
it will hit or miſs by its own force and order, not by the intention of the 
Archer : and no law-giver can make a law with a purpoſe not to oblige the 
conſcience, In the reign of Queen Elizabeth this queſtion was much talk'd 
of, and little underſtood ; and ſome diſcontented Recuſants under the Go- 
vernment of the Charch of England had fo talk'd the lawes themſelves 
out of countenance, that the legiſlative power durſt ſcarce own the proper 
obligation of an Eccleſtaſtical,or of a law relating to any thing of religion , 
inſomuch that when the wiſdome of the ſtate thought fit to confirm the 
ancient lawes of Eccleſ1aſtical faſts, they ſuperadded this proviſo, That if 
any one ſhould affirm chat theſe lawes were intended to bind the Conſci- 
ence, he ſhould be puniſhd like theſpreaders of falſe newes : and the jeju- 
nium Cecilianum, the Wedneſday faſt, was made without ſuch obligation, 
Now this is plainly to them that underſtand it, a dire artificeto evacuate 
the whole law : tor a law that is made without intention to bind the con- 
ſcience is no law at all ; for beſides thar it is a plain giving leave to any 
man to break it that can doe it without obſervation, or can bribe the offi- 
cers, Or iS bigger then the informers, or not eaſy to be puniſh'd, or that 
dwels alone, or that is himſelf a Miniſter of the law, beſides this, I ſay, it 
is directly no Jaw at all. For all humane power being deriv'd from God, 
and bound upon our conſciences by his power, not by man, he that ſaies 
it ſhall nor bind the Conſcience, ſaies it thall be no law, it ſhall have no 
authority from God , and then it hath none at all : and if it be not tied upon 
the Con(cience, then to break it is no fin, and then to keep it is no duty : 
ſo that a law without ſuch an intention is acontradiction.; it is a law. which 
binds onely if we pleaſe , and we may obey when we havea mind to it ; 
and to ſo much we were tied before the conſtitution, * * But then if by 
ſuch a declaration it was meant that to keep ſuch faſting-daies was no part 
ofa direct Commandement of God, that is, God had not requir'd them by 
himſelf immediately, and ſo it was (abſtrating from that law) no duty 
Evangelical, it had been below the wiſdome of the contrivers of it; for no 
man pretends it, no man faies it, no man thinks it: and they might as well 
have declar'd that that law was none of the ten Commandements, ' 


159 4, Though Humane lawes doe not bind the Conſcience by the inten- 
tion of the law-giver, but by the command of God, yet God does þind.the 
law upon the Conſcience according' to the intention of the power thar 
decrees it, For though a Father cannot command his Son to doe 4 lawful 
and fitting ſervice, and by his intention make'that the diſobedient Son ſhall 
not fin againſt God, becauſe he cannot make diſobedience to be no fin; 
yet by intending leſs obligation in the law, he makes the crime impatable 
ina leſs degree ; that is, the authority is the leſs deſpis'd; there is leſs evil 
conſequent, the miſchiet is ſmall, the inconvenience little, * Ati there- 
tore the Doctors of the Canon law doe to very little purpoſe trouble this 
queſtron with inquiries after ſigns, when the intention of the Law-giver is 
to bind to Mortal, when to. Venial fins. For beſides that the diſtin&ion it 


{elf is trifling according to their underſtanding of it (of which I have giver yaum nectfs. 
a Jarge account in a Diſcourſe on purpoſe) and beſides thit the commands rium Chap. 3. 
of Heathen Parents, and Maſters, and Princes who knew nothing of that ** '*** 


CiſtinRion (if it had been right) did nevertheleſs bind their Subjedts rg obe- 
dience under pain of fin; beſides theſe, I ſay, the law-giver does fiot at all 
make it a ſin, or no fin : he onely intends it ſhould be kept, and ro that =_ 
poſe 
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ofe binds it with ties, and conſequently and indir binds the 
© a: but Aayenrs the Conſcience properly and rey « for the 
law is Divine in reſpe& of the power and authority, but Humane in 
reſpec of the matter and the inſtance : and that is the meaning of theſe 
words put intothe Rule. The conſcience of man is by Gods law properly 
and direitly bound to obey the lawes of Men ; not indireftly and by the 
conſequence of ſome other duty, but by a Commandement and the pur- 
ed ſolemn declaration of his will in this affair, Buc this I ſhall more 
ally explicate in my anſwer to the oppoſite arguments, Now becauſe al- 
though the law-givers intention does not direftly make the diſobedience 
ro be {in or no fin, yet becauſe indirectly it hath influence upon the aRion 
and the conſcience of the ſubjeR, it is that I ſet down the Rutes and 
Meaſures of the difference ; and how wetmay guels (for it can be no more) 
at the diſtin& obligations which from the diverfities- of humane lawes are 
paſſed upon the Conſcience, 


Rules of diſtin&tion, or the meaſures by which we ſhall prudently conjefture 
at the gravity -or leſſening of the fin of diſobedience to Flumane Lawe,, 


r, He that breaks a law which is eſtabliſhed upon great penalties, 


' commits a great fin, Becauſe it is regularly to be preſumed that the ſu- 


Lib. 2. de Bay- 
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preme power puts much upon it, when heis ſo earneſt for its obſeryation, 
Rem que culpa caret, in damnum vecari non convenit, ſaith the Law, Cap.2, 
de conflit. If there be no fault there ought to be no puniſhment ;, they are rela- 
tives, and correſpond alſo in-their very _ nic dubit averit hoc of 
ſceleratius commiſſum quod eſt eravine vindicatums ? ſaith S. Auſtin, If the 


puniſhment was more grievous, the wickedneſs alſo was the more intole- 
rable: ut juxts menſuram delitts fit & p_—_ modes : that's the meaſure 


of punitive juſtice, that the number of the ſtripes be according to the mu- 
ſure of the iniquity, And concerning thoſe things where there is any 
doubt, the Subject is not to judge whether the law be very neceſlary or 
no ; but to judge concerning the intention and mind of the Superior, and 
whether he thinks it very neceſſary: For he knowes beſt, and by his knoy- 
ledg and his authority 1s the moſt competent Judge, This Rule hath no 
exception , unleſs it be evident that the puniſhment is impos'd for terror, 
and to affright men from doing that for which itis not very fic they ſhould 
be ſeverely puniſh'd : as if a Prince ſhould under pain of death forbid the 
hunting of a hare; the greatneſs of the puniſhment aeicher makes nor de- 
Clares the fa& more criminal then it is in its own nature under a law that 
forbids it under a ſmaller puniſhment. Bur if the caſe be doubtful, whether 
the law be of great purpoſes and deſign, the ſs of the puniſhment 
ina prudent and temperate government is the beſt exterior indication, Bur 
it the puniſhment be light & crifling,the offenceis ſo tooy for the legiſlative 
power can put no more weighe upon it then it declares by puniſhment, but 
ſo much it does : and the Rule of Afenſvs 4 Caftrois very uſeful: here and 
ig ſome other articles, Humene lex non maewu gravat conſcientias quam 
corpora, For Gods Law adding energy and SanQtion to the conſticucions 
of man, binds ſo far as the Prince or as the Prelate binds : and this is fully 
ſignified in the words and commiſſion of Chriſt to his Church, whatſoever 
Je ſhall bind on Earth, ſhall be bound in Heaven 5. for there our Bleſſed Lord 


conſtituting a Goverameat in his Church,asalready there was in the _ 
'  thoug 


— 
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though of another nature, and by compulſories excernal, and a proper juriſ- 
diction (from Which the Spiricual differs, as I ſhall' explicate in the fourth 
chapter of this book) did promiſe to doe to them as to the Princes of the 
World z that is, verify their miniſtery of-Lawes and Judgments. Hein- 
deed appointed- other manners of coercion, and a diſtin adminiſtration , 
but the power of gtving lawes and judgments he gave then; and he gave 
it as firmly as.to the greateſt Kings : that is, as he commands Subjedhs co 
obey their Princes, fo alſo to obey their Spiritual Superiors ; as he will 
puniſh the rebellious and diſobedient ro Kings, fo the diſobedient to Bi- 
ſhops, -and to Apoſtolical Prelates; that is, according as every Superior 
can and intends to bind by his temporal or ſpiricual penalty, God will 
verify'it and condemn the fame perſon with an eternal. Since therefore 
Gods verification of humane lawes and judgments is after the Santion 
and for it wholly, it muſt alſo be according to ir, He that binds what man 
binds, binds ſo much and no more, as theretore man intends the obligation, 
ſo God obliges the Conſcience, 


2, It the matter of humane lawes be great in it ſelf, to prevaricate 
thoſe lawes gtves a proportion of greatnels to the crime, 1, Butthis ſel- 
dome happens but when a Divine law is complicated with the Civil; ſuch as 
the prohibition of publick ſtewes, the lawes tor keeping daies of religion, 
the Lords day, Chriſtmas, Aſcenſion, and the Incarnation, the preſerving 
the perſons of them who miniſter ro Religion ſacred, the immunity and 
intemeration of Holy things as well as holy perſons, the matters of Sacry- 
lege, Simony, keeping of vowes, together with' all ſpecifications and hu- 
manie inſtances of Divine Commandements, as that Children ſhould noe 
marry without their Parents conſent, that marriages ſhould nor-be con- 
ſummate before they be publiſhed, 2. To theſe alſo are to be added ſuch 
lawes which in their own nature contribute much to the publick ſecurity or 
advantage : as that men ſhould not in a City fire their ozn houſes, nor cut 
the damme of the Sea upon their own ground, that they ſhould not in 
times of peace fire a Beacon, nor tell falſe and diſheartning news to an 
army ready to joyn battel , rior make falſe Muſters when the Enemy 
15 near, 


18, --. 3}, Though the matter of the lawes be in it ſelf light and trifling, yer 
if by reaſon of ſome preſent appendages, and viſible or probable conſe-. 
quences 1t be great, the conſcience is tied to obedience under a great crime. 
For a ſingle ſouldier to fly from a battel is of it ſelfno great matter, were 
it not for the evil example z but becauſe it may affright the next mari, and 


that may ſcare the rank, and the rank may diforder the company,; and ſo | 


Proceed to an intolerable miſchief, therefore the fin is great by the pro- 

portion to the evil it is likely and apt to produce; To carry cornabroad 

15 90 great matter of it ſelf; but when the price is great and the plenty 1s 

little, the miſchiefir does by accident is the meaſure of the fin; _ 

_  -2, * Oftheſameconfideration it is, when an ation of ir ſelf light and 

impertinent is made the matter of a great ſcandal. To kneel or to ſtand at 

the Holy Communion hath been ſeverally uſed it divers Churches Anci- 

<a and Modern; but when law is made that we ſhall kneel, andif I doe 
not kneel he that obſerves will think I doe no reverence to Chriſts hody 
and blood, and by my example will learfi to deſpiſe it, the Conſcience is 
burden'd wich the fin of irreveretice ſomething; bur very grearly with the, 
fin of ſcandal; 3. When 
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3. When the thing of it ſelf is indifferent, and yet the Cuſtome of ic 
is paſs dinto ſuperſtition, or cauſes horror, or ſome notorious evil effec, 
the lawes that prohibit any ſuch thing doe bind the conſcience to obe 
under 'the pain of being guilty of the great evil that is introduc'd by jr, 
To light up candles by dead bodies is as harmleſs as any thing , but if it be 
vrohibired for the avoiding of ſuperſtition to which it miniſters in ſome 
weak perſons, the diſobedjence hath its value nor according to the aQtion, 
but the evil intention ro Which it is ſuppos'd to contribute. Thus we find 
2 title in the Cangh law, de cadawveribus non exenterandis & in freſts 
concidendis ut ad alidTica transferantur : and it is forbidden under the Pain 
of the greater excommunication, that boates —_ be imbalmed, that is, 
#nbowell'd and cut. in pieces to be carried to other places of Sepalture remote 
from where they died, The thing in it ſelf was innocent and warranted by the 
practice of whole nations, and had countenance from the examples of Facob 
and Foſeph, bur it did light into the obſervation of people that thought it 
cruel, unnatural and inhumane, and there that opinion, not the nature of 
the aion,gave the weight and value to the diſobedience. 

' 4- WhenanaRtion in it (elf indifferent is by the law expounded to 
fignify a fin, thoughin it ſelf it doe not, nor in the heart of him that does 
it, the diſobedience to that law is an a& of that fin, or at leaſt of a ſcandal 
relative toit, Thus if a civil law, were made to forbid women to goein 
mens cloths, as preſuming them that did ſo were incontinent and wanton, 
ſhe that diſobeyed that law was Teally to be judged wanton, becauſe ſhe 
would doe that which the law ſo expounded ; and her crime was great, not 
according to the thing it {elf, but to the ſenſe of the law ſhe deſpiſes her 
own reputation, does that thing which the law,by which the beſt judgments 
are made,judges to be incontinence, and therefore ſhe is juſtly to be con- 
demned as an incontinent : and upon this account there was a law made and 
it is recited cap,ſi qu4 mulierdiſt. 30, where women under pain of anathema 
are forbidden to appear in a mans habit ; where che gloſs addes, ſcil. 6 
malum finem,it it be ' an evil end, it is a fin proportionate to that evil end: 
and therefore when the law declares beforehand, thar it ſhall be judged to 
be a Miniſtery to that evil end, the ation is that fin which is ſo adjudged,& 
the conſcience bound accordingly. But this caution hath one limitation,v#z. 
though the law expounds ſuch an a@ion to be incontinence, and therefore 
ordinarily it 1s ſo to be judged; yet if it really be not ſo, but be done upon 
ſome great neceſſity or for ſome verygood end,though till the publication & 
approbation of the cauſe, it be externally and legally diſhoneſt, yer the con- 
ſcience 1s clear : becauſe in an action thar is indifferent, and condemn'd onely 
for a preſumptive end, when that preſumption fails in the particular, and 
the indifferent ation ſerves really to a pious, a charitable, or a neceſſary 
end, the ation is made good, and therefore the Conſcience is diſoblig'd, 
For that which t really ſo, prevails over that which i but preſumed ſo, Thus 
we find that S, Enphroſyna liv'd long in a Monaſtery of men; and the Church 
which took _—_ of it,did,upon evidence of her piety and purity,afrer 
death declare her a Saint : and that $S. Engenia went in a mans habit [to 
avoid the perſecutors of Chriſtianity for a while} is told in the Menologion 
of the Greeks, and her memory as of a Virgin and Martyr is celebrated 
in the Greek Church upon Chriſtmas eve, And when Nennw the Biſhop 
of Edefſa had converted S. Pelagia, who from acommon curtezan became 
a glorious Saint , after the ſuffering of moſt ſevere penances in the mount 
Otjvet, the eſtrang'd her ſelf from all probabilities of temptation from vain 
men 
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men by living in a mans habit conceal'd all her life-time z and the Church 
keeps her memorial in honour upon the 8* of oober, 5h 

5, If the matter of hamane Laws be in ir ſelf trifling and inconfide- 
rable, yet if it meets with a people where ir is eſteem'd a crime, and the 
Jaws forbid it upon that account of a publick diſ-eſtimation, it is to be pre- 
ſumed that the laws doe condema 1t equally to the publick. fame, and 
therefore that the conſcience is bound accordingly, Thus in the days of 
Clemens Alexandrinws the Chriſtians thought it a very horrid thing to 
wear falſe hair ; and | 

Calvo turpins eſt nthil comato, 
ſaid Martial to Marinss, nothing is more deformed, nothing more unhand- 
ſome, Now though it be nor ſo in it ſelf, yet when the hearts of men are 
enerally againſt it, as it was then (though it be not ſo now) if any law 

Fad rwolbled the wearing of Perrukes, the conſcience had been greatly 
obliged, for the law did lay much upon it, even as much as all the evil of 
the publick infamy did amount to, Thus to break a faſting-day which by 
cuſtome hath been obſerved in a Church,is a matter of ſmall account ; bur 
if a law have forbidden ir, and forbids it there where it is commonly ac- 
counted a very high impiety, though of ic ſelf it be not ſo; yer under ſuch 
a law in ſuch circumſtances it becomes ſo, and is to be valued atcordingly. 
And upon this account are thoſe words of S, Chryſoſteme to be underſtood, 
Adveniente tempore jejunij, ttiamps _ millies urgeat, & infinite erwciet; 
& cogat vinum delibare, aut aliquid alind quod jejunii lege non eft licitum 
guſtare, patiendum potins eſſe, quam prohibitum tangere nutrimentum, It 
was accounted a great matter then to break an Eccleſiaſtical faſt : and 
therefore when a law is ſupported by ſuch an eſtimate, that laiy binds hea- 
vily; and it will be a great fin to break it, unleſs there be a great cauſe to 
legitimate or excuſe it, In ſuch caſes we muſt endure a great inconveni- 
ence rather then diſobey. | 

6, Though the matter be little, yer if the Legiſlative power hath 2 
porenle eye and value upon it, however it be expreſſed, if ſuch a value 

known or obſerved, the ſmalneſs of the matter is no argument of the 
' (malneſs of the fin.  Thas alſo in the foregoing inſtance of Eccleſiaſtical 
Faſts are thoſe words of S. Baſj{ to be underſtood , ſaying, Now minus 
 Orimen eſſe violare jejunium Eccleſiaſticum, quam militi abjicere ſcutuns in 
bello, ant fationem deſerere. Eccleliaſticall Faſts in his time were the cogni- 
lance of a Chriſtian, his defence and guard ; and therefore not to keep 
them was as if a Souldier did throw away his ſhield in a day of battel, or 
deſert his ſtation, So the Prelates of the Church did then underſtand ic, 
ſo they intended it, Whena trifle is made a mark of union, as to wear a 
branch in warre, when the Superiour ſets his heart upon it; in this caſe 
the mind of the ſupreme becomes a law to his SubjeRts ; ici the former 
they become a law unto themſelves, Sometimes a {mal inſtance is made 
the trial of obedience ;.and the Superiour hath a great authoricy,bur a little 
dioceſe, or a few Subjects, or ſmall occaſions to rule in z in theſe arid the 
like caſes, the ſmalnefs of the matter is not onely to be confidered, but the 
nterpretation and effort which the Superiour puts upon it. If he calls 
every ſuch diſobedience a contempt of his authority, and accounts it 2 dif- 
ſolution of that community where he governs, or a great violence of or- 
der , itis ſoin conſcience, that is, to be valued beyond the martet. | For. 
he that takes g little piece of iron from an iron forge does no great harm but if 
he takes it-from @ lock or a chain, he diſorders the whole come xture, 
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4. When an Eccleſiaſtical puniſhment is ſuperadded to a civil law, or 
a Civil puniſhment to an Ecclefiaſtical law.it is to be preſumed that the lay- 
giver puts much upon1t, and therefore the conſcience is obliged to obegi- 
ence under 2 great fin. The reaſon is plain, beeanſe he can by no means 
better-and more earneſtly ſignify his purpoſe of obliging ſtrongly then by 
uſing both the ſwords : he binds more ſtrongly then all the terror of the 
civil puniſhment, -who beſides that, calls in the aids of Religion; and thar 
Prelate is paſſionately deſirous to ſecure obedience to his laws, when be- 
fides the bands of God, he cals in to his help the cords of a man, and (© (e- 
cures it by all means, And therefore whatſoever is decreed under pain of 
ſolemn excommunication is therefore ordinarily preſumed to be of greac 
* Numb.:6. band unto the conſcience, not onely by force of the firſt Rule *, becauſe ir 
is a great puniſhment z but alſo becauſe the civil power does verify thar 
ſentence, and inflits ſome great teniporal evil upon them that abide in 
contempt or diſobedience to the orders and cenſures of the Church, 


I9, 


20, 5, Thepreceptive or prohibitivewords in humane Laws ordinarily 
are no fign of a greater obligation of the conſcience ; that is, when the 
words of ſtrict command are the uſual ſtyle of 'the Court, as it is both in 
Civil and Eccleſiaſtick Courts. '* 1, Burt if ſome laws are publiſhed with 
ſevere clauſes of command, and others on purpoſe and by defign with leſſer 
and the more gentle, then the caſe is evidenvthat there is a difference to be 
made alſo by the conſcience, And this is in: particular made uſe of by the 
Franciſcans in the obſervation of the Rule of their Order, For, i Clemen- 
tina, Exivi de paradiſe, h& Cum autem, De verborum ſuenificatione , it is 
determin'd that that part of the Rule of S, Francs which is eſtabliſhed by 
preceptive or prohibitive words ſhall oblige the Friers Minors under a great 
ſin, the reſt not ; and this wholly upon the account of the different clauſes 
of ſantion and eſtabliſhment, * 2, Another exception there is to this 
Rule, for when the preceptive or prohibitive clauſes are reduplicated di- 
rectly or by ſome folemn appendage, it is preſumed that the conſcience 


7n the vertue of obedience, upon your duty and allegeance, upon my blefſinr, a 
you will anſwer it at the dreadful day of Fadeement, npon your oath, and ſuch 
lzke} And here the reaſon is plain, becauſe the Superiour calls in to his aid 
the intereſt of ſome other vertue beſides the obedience ; as juſtice or vera- 
city,hope or fear,the helps of God immediately, or a proper appeal toſome 
other great tie of conſcience. 


6. However the laws were eſtabliſhed, -yet according as they goe off, 

' or goe leſs, or fall into deſuerude or diſobligation, ſo the band of conſcience 
growsleſs, till it be quite cas'd by abrogation ; for the law binding by 1ts 
eſtabliſhment, and the conſcience being — by the life of the law, as the 
law dies the conſcience is at eaſe: and by this Rule S, Pawl largely proves 
the-Chriſtian Churches not to be obliged in conſcience to obſerve the law 
of Moſes, in the ſeyenth Chapter to the Romanes. 


21 


22, _7.' The contempt of any law, be the matter never ſo trifling, be the 

Law-giver never ſo ugconcerned, be the publick intereſt never fo little, yet 

| if it be law, and ſtill in force, is a great fin, and lays a great load upon the 
Liv.1. de prz- conſcience. Contempt as in omni ſpecie mandatorum part ondere graves, 

cept. & dilpenl, : $6 FN 

c. 11. communiter damnabilis, ſaith $, Bernard, All contempt of laws, be the __ . 

ittle 


is highly bound, Such as are {We ſtrit#ly charge and command, we command = 
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3 little or great,js highly dammnable ;, and the reaſon he ſubjoyns a while after, cp. 12. 


Convertit in crimen gravs rebellions culpam lev tranſgreſſions, Contempt 
makes the (malleſt tranſgreſtion become a great rebellion, Becauſe hereit is 
not the violation of the law, bur of the authority ; not the decree, but the 
ower is undervalued, and ever accuſes the Law-giver of want of wiſdome, 
or ſuppoſes him to haveno power, This is that which in Leviticas is ex- 
preſs'd by [57 ſpreverits manadata mea, & anima veſtra faſtidierit judicia 
mea] 4 comemning the commandement, and that your ſoul hate and loath the 
judgements. Such a thing as this, is a deletery to the whole Law, and 
tears the knot that ties the mantle upon the Princes ſhoulders : and this 
is acknowledged even by them who believe that humane Laws doe not ob- 
lige the conlcience z tor they confeſs that the conſcience is at leaſt bound 
ſo farre that the law be not deſpis'd, Now then beſides that this Rule is 
" eſtabliſhed not onely by its own reaſon bur by conceſſion, there is this ad- 
vantage tO be made of it z That it the conſcience be bound ſo farre that 
the law be not deſpis'd, then the conſcience is bound ſo farre that the law 
be obeyed if it can, that is, that it be always obeyed, unleſs there be a 
competent and ſufficient or probable reafon ro the contrary, And there- 
fore it is remarkable that God calls the nor obeying of his laws, a deſpiſing 
and loathing them in their hearts: Sr judicia mea exhorruerit anima ve- 
fra, ita ut non faciatts, If your ſoul ſo hate my judgements that ye doe thew 
not ; that is properly to deſpiſe them: and ſo it is in humane Laws , he 
that breaks them without cauſe deſpiſes them, for nothing elſe does make 
himnot to obey. For this is a certain rule, Cauſleſly and contemptuouſly 
we «ll one, If therefore the adverſaries in this Rule doe affirm that he con- 


ſcience is bound to obey, unleſs there be reaſon to the contrary, then we quaſt.7. 


zgree together, and both with truth ; and if there be any difference after- 
wards, it is onely in afſigaing what reaſons and what cauſes are ſufficient, 
But if they mean that the conſcience is onely bound not to deſpiſe the lair, 
but may break the law when there is no reaſon for it, and if ſhe does, com- 
mits no ſin againſt God z then by deſpiſing the law they muſt mean ſome- 
thing that no Grammar and no Lexicon ever underſtood , an4 thar none 
ceſpiſes the law but he that rails upon it, and reviles it, or reproaches the 
kovity directly ; for indire&ly he reproaches the authority that deſpiſes 
the law, and he dire&ly deſpiſes, that for no reaſon diſobeys it: for 'if for 
no reaſon, then it is contempt , for elſe there can be no account given of 
the omiſſion z and nothing 1s a greater contempt then to eſteem the law 
ſo inconſiderable as to be leſs then nothing, He that thinks it unlawful 
hath a reaſon, real or imaginary : but he that thinks it lawful, and yer will 
not obey, and hath no reaſon why he will not, does deſpiſe it infinitely, 
Some ſuppoſe that to break a law frequently or cuſtomarily is contempt : 
Bur to this I aſſent nor, becauſe there may be a laſting reaſon why the law 
1s by cuſtome broken: indeed, .if there be no reaſon, then the om the 
cuſtome is, the greater is the contempt ; but if there be a reaſon, neither 
one omiſſion nor twenty can be criminal, But in this particular I like well 
what is ſaid by the Lawyers, Ex conſuetudine indici —_— contem- 
2! ue, licet ipſa contemptus non fit, It is a very great preſumption that who- 
ever frequently breaks the law does deſpiſe it : and npon him that does ſo, 
the burden of proving that he does not, by proviag his reaſon, is incumbent, 


Theſe are the meaſures by which we ſhall account concerning the de- 
grces Of obligation of conſcience to obey humane Laws, The uſe of them 
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is this, That beſides chey are helps to alleviate the ſcruples or the doubt; 


of conſcience concerning the greatneſs of a {itin this inſtance, andin Pro- 
portioning our repentance and amends ; they are alſo of great uſe both in 


the judging concerning the reaſons of diſobeying, that is, whether the 
reaſon be weighty enough to outweigh the imprels and intention of the lay, 
and alſo of judging what inconvenience is to be ſufter'd to preſerve our 
obedience reſpeCtively to any law, 


It now remains that for the confirmation of the truth and explication 
of the ſenſe of this rule, the obje&ions made be conſidered, 


To the firſt I anſwer, That to ſuppoſe humane lawes to bind the Con- 
ſcienceis (o far from deveſting God of his royalty, that it does very much 
eſtabliſh it; for i is a part of his Royalty to bind the Conſcience, and there- 
fore he that ſaies, that God does bind the Conſcience to obey humane 
laws, makes no intrenchment upon that, For although hamane laws doe 
bind the Conſcience, yet it is not by vertue or formal energy ot the ciyil 
power, but by the authority and power of God ; the King and the Biſhop 
are but Chriſts deputies, and his power they exerciſe, by his power they 
rule, and to his Kingdome they miniſter, And therefore the civil power does 
not take cognizance of the Conſcience, nor pretend 2 compulſory overit, 
but God does, and does exerciſeit when he puniſhes the Soul eternally 
for contempt and rebellion againſt the Princes of the people. 


To the ſecond, We are to conſider, that when it is ſaid that Humane 
' lawes bind the Conſcience, the meaning is, it ties us to duty, and we are 
guilty before God if we doe not obey man: and Conſcience is not here 
taken in the phyſical or natural ſenſe, for a praftical underſtanding alone, 
but for the 5 ci mind of man informed and commanded by God , in which 
mind one of the Principles or laws of God written there is, that we ſhould 
obey them that have the Rule over us: but beſides this,this whole argumentis 
2 plain paralogiſme , for it ſuppoſes that becauſe Humane laws are tied upon 
the Conſcience, that they are tied by man,not by God; which is againſt the 
true ſtate of the Queſtion: therefore if Conſcience were wholly a habit or 
an a&,or the faculty of underſtanding, and conſequently in this laſt caſe ſub- 
jet to God alcne who is truth, yet the truth remains unharm'd, for it is 
not man that rules in the Conſcience, but God who commands it to obey 
man, for fear of Gods diſpleaſure, Humane laws are but the material part 
in this 0vligation ; the authoritity and command of God give it life & torce 
upon the Conſcience : it is like the body prepar'd by the*Father of the 
Country, into which God inſpires a living and an operative principle, 


To the third the anſwer is eaſy and ſhort: for granting all thatis ſaid, 
1t not being material to the preſent inquiry whether it be true or no; 1t15 
a part of Chriſtian liberty that the Cogſcience be ſervant to none but 
Chriſt, and whatever be the matter of humane laws, if it be not alſo the 
matter ofa Divine law, the Conſcience is free from that matter of it ſel, 
becauſe God being onely the Lord of Conſcience, and he not having Þy 
his law eſtablithed that matter, the Conſcience is free as to that matter: 
But then when a juſt authority ſupervening hath made a law in that mater, 
though the Conſcience was free from that matter, yet it is not free from 


that authority : not that the Conſcience is a ſubjeR of that authority 1m- 
mediately, 
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Tediarely and ultimately, but becauſe God hath ſubjected it, ahd com- 
manded it to obey, 


Of Chiiſtian 1 iheity, 


'; But for the fuller ſatisfaQtion of Conſcience in this great article, it 
will not be amiſs to give a full, but ſhort account of the nature and preten- 
ces of Chriſtian liberty, In order to which: S, Peter explicates this article 
moſt excellently, ſaying, Be ſubjet# to every ordinante of man Iz F Kugor! 
for the Lord, thatis, for his Commandementr, and for the intereſt of his 
Kingdome, * and his power and his glory : for it 1s a portion of his king- 16. 33. 
dome, it is the. deputation of his power z' and he is glorified by our obe- F*<*- 
dience, when the princes of the world by ſeeing our ready ſubjeRion have & cap. r9. 
no cauſe to ſpeak evil of us; which was the very argument which the 
* Apoſtle uſes in this queſtion, And therefore S, Peter; who in this inquiry * * *** 55: 
takes notice of our liberty, gives expreſs caution, that though we be free 
from many fetters and hard Eeiors, yet we ſhould not pretend Chriſtian 
liberty as a cover for ſedition.and rebellion and diſobedience, which he 
finally calls xax:a., we render it maliciouſneſs : and if it be us'd to expreſs 
the effects and evil conſequents, it is very-well z but ir relating hereto the 
principle of the miſchief, it is better rendred, * Craftineſs, wn emngAvupts * Se the Dot, 
wyorles * xaxcs iAdvvrgias, not making this Chriſtian liberty « pretence age wang 
gud cover ſo your Graftineſs : for they well knew the artifices of the Devil; ,,7,.* ** 
2nd that he would endeavour to aliene the hearts.of ſubjects from their 
Princes upon pretence of Chriſtian wy, and of heathen Princes from 
Chriſtianity upon ſuppoſition it was no friend to government'; and (0 it 
fel out in the Gnoſticks and Yalentinians : but againſt ' theſe evils the 
Apoſtles by the Spirit of God and the doctrine of the Goſpel made ex- 
cellent proyifions, For as S. Peter ſo alſo $, Panl us'd the ſame caution in 
thisarticle : for baving-preſs'd upon the Galatians to itifiſt upon their Chri- 
ſtian liberty,;and not to be brought under the yoak of Moſes, leſt they ſhould 
ſtumble ar the name of liberry, he charges them not to abuſe it, not to ex- 
tend it beyondits proper- limit, not to uſeit as an occaſion to the fle(h ; 
and that it may be manifeſt where- it was he intended to fix his rule, he 
inſtances in the matter of government, adding by-way of explication, 
By love ſerve one another - that is, though you Chriſtians be all free, yet Gai. ;. :;. 
thereis 3 bond of charity, by which you are tied co therules of government 
and ſervice and ſubordination, -in theſe things if you: pretend y6ur liberty, 
it will be but an occaſion to the fleſh, and a diſhonour to the Spirit. For 
our liberty is not a Cernal liberty, but it is a ſpiritual,-If a flave be Called : Cor. 7. 20. 
to Chriſtianity, he is the Lords freed-man, but not Mans, he .is ſtill a ſer- *” *+ 
vant and commanded to abide in it, if in that ſtate he be called;-': And it is 
an excellent Rule which is given by Calviz in this particular, We oxght to Lib. 3. inftir 
account that by Chriſtian liberty there is nothing gotten to ut before men, but =: "9: $19: 
oncly before God, And it is ahanible folly which abuſes ſome men, they 
think that they looſe their liberty unleſs they ger poſſeſſion of it by doing 
2gainſt thar pare which is forbidden : nor Ps 1 that if the matter be 
indifferent, then they may as well doe that which is by man commanded, 
2s doe the contrary, they are as free ro one as to the other ; and there- 
1 tore for civility, and for government, and for order, and for humanity ſake, 
. lace they mult uſe their liberty one way, let them doe it that way m—_ 
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will at leaſt pleaſe God as well, and Man better, And for their Chriſtian 
liberty,that is in the Spirit,and they need no other teſtimony but the Con- 
ſcience it ſelf : for the Conſcience in this alſo is a thouſand witneſſes, Ang 
therefore truly and plainly the liberty chat the Apoſtles ſpeak of is but a 
freedome from the dominion of ſin, and a freedome from the terrors and 
obligation of the Law : 'the firſt is a treedome of duty, the ſecond a free- 
dome ot priviledge ; the firſt is a Commandement, the ſecond a ſtate of 
advantage 5 that is but a working, this is completed; char is delign'd by 
Chriſt, this already wrought, and is the effe& of Chriſts death, while the 
other is the product of his Spirit, and the buſineſs of- the Kingdome of 
Grace. But let us {ce what is the proper and explicite effect of all this, 

1, It is true that weare freed from fin, that is, weare aſſerted into 
the liberty of grace and pardon ; the band of fin is broken, and wemay 
be reſcued from the power and from the puniſhment of it : and what then : 
S. Fames anſwers this inquiry, Whoſs looketh imto the perfet# law of liberty, 
muſt be « deer of the work , that is, of the righteouſneſs evangelical , and 
this man ſball be bleſſed in hu deed, For it is Chriſt who hath ſer us 
free; but yet be ſervants of Chriſt : his Spirit hath made us free, and 
aſſerted us nts the glorious liberty of the Sons of God; therefore we are dh- 
ters, not to the fleſh, to live after the fleſþ, but we muſt live a ſpiritual life, 
for to doe fo is to perſiſt in our liberty , it is encring upon that poſſeſſion 
which God hath given us: but this is like the gift given co the ſons 
of Iſradl ,, all the of Cansaw was their portioa, but they were to 
fight fox it, and win it I but it was long before they werein 
quiet poſſeſſion, and fo we when we are in the land of promile. | 

2, Jt is alſo trud that we are freed from the curſe of the lay and the 
Spirit of bondage or (ervile fear, which was produc'd by the curſes threa- 
ned to every tran{grefior without the abatemenes of infirmicy & the allow- 
ances of repentance z and weare adopted into a liberty of the ſons of God, 
we caiory Abba Father, and God will uſe us nor with the ſevere rights 
of a Lord, but with the freeteſt meaſures of a Fathers governmenr. And 
what then * what is the effe& of this liberty ? By the Spirit of God we 
cry Abba Father, by him we have this liberty, therefore we awuſt live i 
tbe Spirit: for though we be not under fear, yer we are under love, were 
not under the curſe of the Law, yet we are ugder the duty ; not under the 


- Coercive power of the firſt covenant, yet under the direQive power of the 


Rom. $8.1, & 
14. 


x Cor. 8.9. 


Ecernal Commandement, For the Spirit of God:makes us fons, yet none - 
are {ons but fach as are /edby the Spirit z and we are freed from the 
curſe and condemnation of the aw, but not unleſs we walk not after the 
Fleſh ,but after the Spirit, 

3. . It is alſo truethat we are freed from -the ceremenial Low, the law of 
c— of _ and bees yr —_— ordinances I And ip 
uſe it charit ably, and take this i 15 Become 4 ing- 
block to them that are weak. RR _— this to a liberty 
from all things that are indifferen, as meats and garmenrs, and-daics, and 
Ceremamies and the hike. Now if they mean that we are nor bound £o cheſe 
things by any law of God under the Goſpel, it is very rrue; that is, Chrift 
gave us Bo Commandement concerning them, Bur if ic be meant chat 
theſe things are left ſofree that there can. be no accidental and 
obligation, rule or limit made concerning them, this is that 1 am now dil- 
paring ainſt, But that this is no parr of Chriſtian liberry purchas'd by the 

ood of Chriſt, is evident, becaulc rkiogs.ia their nacure wdifferent, that 
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is, concerfiing which there was no Commahdement given, wete alwaies ; 
free, and to ſay otherwiſe were a contradiction in the terms z aud a0 drop 
of Chriſts blood could fo vainly tall as to purchaſe for us what was done 
already by the nature of the thing, He onely reſcinded the Laws of Moſes 
concerning the inſtances commanded ther8, thar is, thoſe whick were noe 
indifferend, as being poliuvely commanded, he return'd to their-own na- 
ture, tobe us'd in another diſpenſation, ro be difpos'd of in anather go- 
yernment, i8 a diſtin manner, to other purpoſes, or (as occaſion ſhould 
ſerve) © be wholly let alone, But although Chriſt broke the yoke of 
Moſes, and (0 left the inſtances and matters there us'd -to their own indif- 
ference; yet he left it as indifferent tothe Law-givers to make laws con- 
cerning them ; for he gave no commandement that they ſhould always be 
left indifferenc as to external uſages. Under Moſer they were tied upon the 
conſcience by God himfelf, and therefore unchangeably during that whole 
period; but now they are left co a temporary tranſient uſe and miniſtery,to 
toe good, or to promote order, or t@ combine government : atid if Go» 
vernors had not 2 freedome to uſe them in government, as well as privace 
ſans to uſe them it they would in their own perſons, Chriſtian libercy 
fad been made for Subjects, and denied co Chriſtian Princes and Chriſtian 
Prieſts. | | 
4, Thereis yet another liberty called the {ibe lory, or the glorious 
liberty of the children of God ,, that is, the nedomptinof our ras." from 
4ieaſe and pain, from death and corruption: bur tor chis we mult Nay till 
the laſt adoption : For what Chriſt is by generation-and proper inheri- 
rance, that we thall mn rp it we belong to him, Now of Chriſt in 
his ReſurreRion it was iaid, 7how art my Son, this day have I begotten thee, $513 31: 
That was the laſt generation or right of Sonſhip, ro-which when: we are 
we ſhall be partakers of the glory ,, but tha was at Chriſts Re- 
de ere being \thedeysof che Apoſles @ mach catk of iberty 
5. Now ing in the days of the Apo calk of | 
and that in ſo.many inſtances, and (without queſtion) mage the ſubjet of 
many Sermons, and much Table-talk, and many diſputes, atid ns'd as an 
4gament to-perſwade ſtrangers, and to comfort the faithful, and the De» 
vil being: ſo.ready to make nſe of any prepared luſt, or miſtake, or igno- 
rance, or fancy z1t could not be but many weak and many falſe perſons did 
iaſtantly dream of a temporal liberty , that Sons were tree from the laws 
of Parents, Wives of Husbands, Servants of Maſters, Subjefts of Princes: 
the Apoſtles knowing how great a confuſion this would be to all relations 
and ſtates of men, and what an infinite reproach it would be to the Reli- 
$on, ſtopt this 2venue of miſchict, and not onely dogmatically deſcrib'd 
theduties of-all-iateriours, but cook care alſo to dot it in thoſe places 
where they had occafion to ſpeak of Chriſtian liberty, that there might 
be no pretence to doe evil, For Chriſtianity neither could nor ought to 
have: been received, if the Preachers of ic had deftroyed Governments, 
The effect of this difcovrfe is plainly this, That Chriftian liberty does not 
warrant difobedience to humane Laws, or liberty from-their obligation, : 
Whereas therefore che Apoſtle fays, Tr «te bowght arent rows be nos go © 000707 
the [crvants of men 1, it iS not to be underſtood of the conſcience of rind 
of men, as the objection affirms, bur onely is an advice of prudence, to the | 
purpoſe of the preceding words in the 21.verie, If thos mayeſt be made 
free, aſe it rather : that is, fince it is more coovenienc for the advamcages of 
Religion, and the fervice of Chriſt, by theprice of whoſe blood _ - 
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redeemed that ye may ſerve him all your days, therefore you who are free 
be not eaſy to give or part with your liberty, but uſe your ſtate of liberty 
for the advantage of the ſervice of Chriſt , for that nothing elſe is meanc 
appears in the words he immediately ſubjoyns, Brethren, let every _— 

Verſe 24. wherein he is called, therein abille with God : that is, your being the ſer- 
vants of men is not inconſiſtent with your ſervice of God, nor that ſeryi- 
rude incompoſſible with Chriſtian liberty, Bar yer ſuppoſe that the in- 

 terpretation us 'd in the objeRtion be right, and that, Be not ye the ſervants of 

men, is to. be underſtood of the conſcience or mind of man; yet, ſave 

onely that it was not ſo intended by the Apoſtle, it can doe no harm to 
this:Queſtion: for the underſtanding and the mind may be free, when the 

hands are tied, and a man may have the liberty 'of opining and. judging, 

when he may not have'the liberty of aRing, which is all is pretended to 

by the Empire of humane Laws, For as Origen excellently, This is no- 

thing but an intellectual liberty, concerning which let a man contend in 

an intelle&ual and Evangelical manner, that is, by good arguments and- 

' .  theſfpirir of meekneſs, and there is no harm done, This is the whole 
yi 4% furame of the dodtrine- of Chriſtian liberty. Concerning which if any 

Silveſtris opu- man' deſire to reade more words, and longer diſcourſes, and ſome in- 

culum ce E- _ trigues,hemay pleaſe to ſee them in Driedo,who hath wricten three Books, 
ate, and Belliolanws, whot hath written twenty Books of Chriſftiax liberty, 


rare, 


29, Tothe fourth I have already anſwered both in the beginning and end 

of the anſwer to the:former, and it proves nothing but what is granted, 

For to uſe the ſame inſtance; You may faſt when you are commanded by 

Tf 3 man have but a rigbr underſtanding thikt it is all our Superiour 5 but you muſt not think that 
one before God to ext fleſh oregges, milk: ot fiſb 3 char Taſting is a part of the Divine Service, It is 
mrs in yourtimes of leg prayerahs i cxough, 1965 It.15 00 part of Divine Service, the fe 
0 Calvin [lib.z. cap.19, $.10.inſtit.] he need not ſting of it ſelf 1S NOT, bur the faſting in obedi- 
ri bimblfro chkerybor ihe duen, np monary is pn ence is, For though man commands faſting 
"v4 bt hengh the law of his Superiour determines NOW, OT ſo, and God does nor, yet God com- 
him. | mands that we ſhould obey thoſe commands 
z Per,2.19, Of men; and then the conſcience is owe'Snms ©x2, the conſcience of God, 
or toward God, it. is his ſubje and ſervant, and his liegeman : and yet at 
the ſame time the law of man pretends not to rule the conſcience immedi 
ately, and therefore the conſcieace is free, and may judge the thing of it 
ſelf to be no Divine Commandement z but the will is got free, and the 
duty is bound upon that, when the underſtanding is at liberty. Er7t enim 


De bench, 3. F ] , "F028 ; 
” | quic putat ſervitutem in totum hominem deſcendere ; pars enim melior exce- 


2.2X 9.104. 


art. 5, praeft, Corpora obnoxia ſunt, & adſcripta Dominis, mens ſui juris eſt, (aid 
Seneca, and from him —_ The whole man is not in ſubjection ; 


the body indeed is under Lords and Laws, but the mind is free as aire, 
To the fifth I anſwer, by denying the conſequence of the argument. 
For though humane Laws doe bind the conſcience, yer it follows not that 
it is put into the power of man to ſave or damne his brother ; becauſe hu- 
mane Laws bind the conſcience, but not by force of humane authority pre- 
ciſely, or in it ſelf, but by virtue of the Divine Commandement : 
theretore a Prince cannot make a law and threaten damnation to the brea- 
kers of it, becauſe he cannor infli& it z but he may ſay, that he that breaks 
it will fin againſt God, and God will inflict damnation upon the rebellious 


and diſobedient, But then whereas itis objeed that this makes the broad 
way 
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way tO hell broader, it isa meer ſcar-crow , for God ontly can inlarge or 
ſtreighten this way efficiently and formally , but obje&ive & occaſionaliter, 
by way of inſtance and occaſion, by giving new laws to endear obediencein 
new inſtances when it is for the publick good, hath in it no inconvenience: 
every Miniſter of the Word and Sacraments, by every invitation of his 
people to a more ſtrit Religion, does make the damnation of the diſobedi- 
ent greater, and by every check of conſcience, and by every opinion of our 
own we become a law unto our ſelves, and make the way of our converſa- 
tion narrower ; and every offer of grace, and every call of the Spirit does 
adde moments to the eternal miſery of them that doe reſiſt , and yet it 
were not well to be without them, tor fear of that accidental evil, For it 
is to be conſidered that theſe aids,and all good Laws are intended for good 
to us, and will bring good to us if we obey ; but the very reward it ſelf 
being offered, makes alſo our puniſhment juſt and reaſonable if we refuſe. 
Ex tetua perditio. The Law is not n fault, $ut the rebellious man ruines 
himſelf, who by occaſion of the Law might have receiv'd an increaſe of glo- 
ry if he had pleas d. 


To the fixth the anſwer is given in the premiſſes: Humane authority 
does not make the action of diſobedience to be a fin. It makes that the 
not compliance of the Subject is d:ſobedrence , bur it is the authority of 
God who makes 4d:ſobedience to be a fin: and though no humane power 
can give or take grace away ; yet we may remember that we our ſelves 
throw away Gods grace, or abuſe it, or negle& it, when we will not make 
uſe of it to the purpoſes of humility, charity and obegience, all which are 
concerned in our ſubordination to the Laws, | 

The ſeventh objetion hath two parts ; the one concerns the civil 
power, the other the power Eccleſiaſtical, Concerning the civil, it is af- 
firm'd ro be unreaſonable that the power which cannot remit ſins ſhould 
bind to ſin ;& therefore the civil power cannot bind the conſcience, becauſe 
it cannot remit the ſin to which it binds, In which argument there are four 
terms, and therefore it is a perfe fallacy, For it is true that it is reaſon- 
able that the power. which binds ſhould alſe looſe: but that the civil 
power cannot looſe in the ſame ſenſe in which it can bindis falſe z for the 
civil power can untie that which it hath tied, unleſs by tying be meant ty- 
ing to one thing, and looſing be meant of another, The civil power binds 
to obey; the ſame power can untie this band, by diſpenſing with the perſon 
or abrogating the Law, But when it is ſaid, the civil power cannot remit 
the ſin, therefore not bind to ſin, it is a Sophiſm, becauſe binding and loo- 
ſing doe not ſignify in the ſame manner, For it does but accidencally bind 
to fin, and in the ſame manner it does alſo eaſe the conſcience: it makes 
the Law to which God binds the conſcience; it takes off the Law, and 
from the conſcience God takes off the obligation, Bur becauſe it does not 
by it ſelf bind the conſcience, but occaſions the conſcience to be bound by 
God, therefore it hath nothing to doe to remit the fin, for that muſt be 
the a of God ; but the Law can looſe what it bound, and where it bound, 
and as it bound, that is, not the fig, but the ſubje&t matter, the inſtance 
and the occaſion, * * * But now concerning the Eccleſiaſtical power, the 
objeRtion ſays that it hath no power to make Laws, but ſuch as are in the 
matter already decreed by God; and therefore it does not bind but what 


God hath bound already, and conſequently hath of it (elf no power to mo 
the 
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the conſciente, To this I anſwer, 1. that it is true, neither the Ecc}e. 
ſiaſtical nor the Civil power does by its innate authority oblige the con 
ſcience z; but both powers can make Laws, to the obſervation of Which 
God doth oblige conſcience, 2, Itis an error to ſay that the Eccleſizftick 
power cannot make laws in things not decreed by God, For the ſupreme 
Civil power is alſo Ecclefiaftical if ic be Chriſtian, and hath a power in 
the external regiment of the Church; and therefore ro make Lays in 
ſuch parts and accidents of Government in which God hath left no ſpecial 
dire&ion: and for the proper power of the Ecclefiaſticks,that alſo extends 
beyond the giving commandements in matters of expreſs duty commangeq 
by God ; as I thall make appear in its own place, 3, Itir were granted 
that the Church could not make Laws in things not decreed by God, yer 
when God hath decreed the thing, the Church can make Laws concerning 
the order of the things, the meaſure and the manner, the number and the 
weight, the adjun&ts and the {rcumſtances , and that's a field large enough 
for her to make Laws to oblige the conſcience, And theretore although 
it were ridiculous and contemptible, injurious and uncharitable for the 
Church to pals her greateſt cenſures upon perſons that tranſgreſs bono anj- 
20, or through unavoidable infirmity, in ſmall inconfiderable inſtances, 
circumſtances and unconcerning forms of law and unconfider'd ceremonies; 
yet the ſmalleſt thing may be plac'd ſo as to be of great concernment; and 
when theſe things accidentally become great, the cenſures of the Church 
may be prudently and charitably inflicted. But what power the Church 
hath in making Laws will afterwards be conſidered in irs place ; thus much 
was of preſent neceſſity tor the anſwer of the objetion, 


To the laſt there might be many anſwers given, Ic may ſuffice that 
the argument is expreſly falſe ; for — that humane Laws doe di- 
realy bind the conſcience, it does not follow that it is as great a finto 
break the Laws of Man, as to violate the Laws of God: that it is a finit 
does follow, but not that it is ſo great, For the law of God againſt idle 
words does oblige the conſcience, but it does not therefore tollow that it 
is as great a {into talk idly as to kill a man, But this Sophiſm relies upon 
this talſe ſuppoſition, Tha all things that biad the conſcience doe bind in 


the ſame degree, to the ſame meaſares of iniquity, For it they doenot, 


then humane Lawes may bind the conſcience, and yet they may be broken 
at an eaſier rate then the Commandements of God, 2, Bur then I adde, 
that this is according to the ſubje& matter, and the evil conſequent of the 
action, For ſuppoſe a Prince oppreſſed by a Rebel party, as Pompey was by 
Ceſar ; Photinas that told the King of Egypt where he lay hid did a greater 
fault then if he had rail'd upon Pompey, expreſly againſt the Commande- 
ment, tho ſhalt not ſpeak evil of the Ruler of the people, To open the {ecrets 
of a King may be a greater ſin, and doe more Niſhicf, and proceed from 


greater malice then tocall my brother Fool, For a Soukdier to deſert his 
ſtation may be a greater crime then to ſteal a ſhilling, 3, And yet it can- 
not be denied, but that there is great difference between the Laws of God 
and the Laws of Man in their obligation. Concerning which, in order to 
many caſes of conſcience, it is fit that I give account. 
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The difference of Divine and Humane laws in their obligativr. 


1, The law of God binds the Conſcience immediately, and by the 
# ight of God 3 the law of manbinds the Conſcience mediately, and by the 


incerpoſition of the Divine authority :' ſo that we muſt obey Man for 
Gods ſake, and God for his own, 


. 2, Thelaws of Godbind the will and the underſtanding , thar is, we 
are bound to obey, and bound co think them good.' But humane laws 
meddle not with the underſtanding ; for that's a Prince, and can be go- 
vemed-as he can be perſwaded, but ſubje& to the empire of none but God: 
but the will is»the ſubje&t of humane laws ; not onely- that the will be 
bound to command the 11nterior taculties and members to obey and doe the 
work of the law, bur ot it ſelt preciſely it is Bound : for it is not enongh 
that we doe the outward works, but the will muſt be of it ſelf obedient, 


whatſoever ye doe, doe it heartily, &« urs tpyatede, doe it from your wery © 327: 


Soul ; that 18, cheerfully, willingly, without murmuring: os 7@ Kupic, | 
i ayFezmuis, for ye doe 1t not to men, but tothe Lord, 


6, 3, The Divinelaws are laſting and perpetual , but humane laws ceaſe 
to bind the conſcience, by deſyernde, by contraition,by contrary reafon, by 
incolerable inconvenience, by diſpenſation, and laſtly by abrogation. © 


7. 4. Divinelaws oblige the Conſcience not only to an aZFive obedience, 
but to a&Fiwvity and earneſtne(s to doe them, to ſeek opportunities, to omit 
none to doe them preſently, Humane laws oblige to an aRtive obedience, 
but not to a ſpontaneous offer, and ultroneous ſeeking of opportunities; 
It may be a fan, its alwaies an infirmity, to ſeek for excuſes and diſpenſati- 
ons in Divine laws ; but it is lawtul by all fair means to ſeek tobe freed 
from the band of any. humane law that is not of publick concernment; and 
is of private incommodity, A man may decline a barden of the law, or 
ſeek a priviledge and exemption. The Citizens of Rome were tied to keep 
guards in courſe, and doe other duties ; but he that had three children, had 
aright of exemption ; and he that hath none may lawfully deftre and peti- 
tion for the priviledge, The burden of a humane law may be thruſt upon 

another, if it be done by juſt and charitable means ; bur in the laws of God 
| eyery man muſt bear his own burden chuſingly and delightfully, 

% 5. Humane laws onely conſider the outward a&tion, not the ſecret 
opinion ; you muſt obey Man, when at the fame time without fin you may 


; believe the law to be imprudent, or imperfect, or fit to be annull'd, Bur 
n the laws of God we mutt ſubmit our moſt ſecret thoughts, and we muſt 
; be ſure ſo to obey. humane laws, as we keep for God the prerogative of 
S: but thongh ro God we muſt give account of our thoughts, yet 
| humane laws meddle notwith them atall, Cogitationis panem nemo meretur, 
_ Gaiththe law, f. de penis, 


39. 6. Humane laws oblige onely that they be not deſpis'd, that is, that 

they be not tranſgreſſed without a reaſonable cauſe : but the laws of God 

[ muſt be obeyed inall caſes; and there is no cauſe to break them, and 
there can be no neceſſity upon us to commit. a ſin, In the ay to 

umane 


| — 


2.4 Of humane Laws in general, Boos II. 
humane laws we may ſuppoſe there was a weakneſs in the SanRtion, they 
could not foreſee the evil that. was future, the inconveniences upon ſore 
men, the impoſfſibilities of many, the intolerable burden upon is tot : and 
therefore although a reaſon is alwaies to be had when we doe nor 0he 
and that a good one ; yet the reaſon and the goodneſs of it is nor £9 be 
the —_ and the beſt, or to be exacted according to the ſtricteſt mea- 
ſures of neceſſity alone, For though the laws of God bind to obedience 
without diſpute, without diminution, without excuſe, and in all neceſſities 
and accidents that can ſupervene z = beyond that which is good, thar 
which is equal and probable and profitable, humane laws doe not bing: hy; 
of this 36 ſequel, 


— 


40 7. He that deſpiſes the law of God, dies for it , and he thar negle; 
"it is accounted to deſpiſe it: the not doing itis by interpretation a con- 
tempt of Gods law, He that deſpiſes humane laws, is alſo guilty before 
God : bur he onely is accounted to deſpiſe it, that voluntarily and withour 
reaſon diſobeys. But he that out of the multitude of other affairs, or an 
incuriouſneſs of Spirit, unknowingly or ignorantly negleds it by nor 
thinking of it, is in moſt caſes innocent before God ; bur is tied to ſubmit 
tothe puniſhment if he be requir'd and deprehended, This onely is to be 
added, that a great and a diſſolute negligence even in humane laws is (0 far 
from excuſing the breach of the law, thatit doubles the guilt: Diſolu:, 
negligentia prope dolums eft, ſaith the law, f. mandati, 1, fidejuſſor, & ff. 
de attion, & obligat, I, 1,5, Is quoque, A geat negligence 1s accounted 
malice, 


41, 8. Ignorance of the laws of God excuſes no man, becauſe it is ſuffici- 
ently revealed to every man; and he isnot onely bound to inquire much 
if there ſhould be need, but there is alſo ſo clear a communication of them, 
that a little inquiry will ſerve the turn, and therefore no man is here ex- 
cus d by ignorance, But in the laws of man ignorance is eafier pleaded, 
and does more excuſe, and does unzvoidably happen to many men in very 
many caſes z and they are leſs bound to inquire, and a leſs matter makes 
the ignorance probable and quit from malice: of all which a prudent and 
a good man is to be the Judge. 


42. 9. When Divine and humane laws are oppos'd, theſe muſt alwaies 
yield to thoſe; and without diſpute God is to be obeyed rather then 
Man ; and although we muſt obey Man for God, we muſt never obey Man 
againft God: and therefore it was excellently counſell'd by Ben-Sirach, 
Let not the reverence of any man cauſe thee to [4 


; ro. Asa conſequent to the former, all the Miniſters of Juſtice are 
bound to be more ſevere in exacting obedience to Gods laws then to their 
own in an equal or like matter; they muſt be eaſy in the matter of their 
own laws, and zealous for God: and this alſo does prove that where the 
effe&, and the appendages and circumſtances doe nor alter ic, it is inthe + 
whole a leſs fin to break a humane law then to break a Divine ; thats, 
although both are ſins, yer in the nature of the ation it is of a leſs degree 
of crime to break the law of our ſ#per#r then of our ſ#preme, of Mas 
then of God, 
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11, Divine laws are impos'd upon the people; but humane laws are 
impos'd indeed, but commonly by their conſent, explicite or implicite, 
formal or interpretative, and withour acceptation in a {weet regiment may 


Vide Rule 6. of 


indeed, but are not uſually palſs'd into the ſanRion and ſacrednels of laws, ,* Go—_ 


For the civil government is not abſolute, and meer and ſupreme; but in 
ſome ſenſes, and to ſome purpoſes, and in ſome degrees, limited, condi- 
tional, precarious and mixt, tull of need, and ſupported by them who are to 
be rul'd, who therefore are to be regarded. 

12, Some adde this; the Divine laws bind both in publick and in pri- 
vate, the humane in publick onely : that is, becauſe humane laws take no 
cogniſance of what is (ecret,therefore neither doe they of themſelves bind in 
ſecrer, But this although in ſpeculacion ir hath ſome truth, yer when it is re- 
duc'd to practice,the conſideration is different, For thoughMans laws knoiy 
not what is in ſecret,8 therefore cannot judge; yet God,that binds humane 
laws upon our conſciences, knows the moſt ſecret breach of laws,and he jud- 

es and diſcerns, But this hath ſome difficulties in it,and many very material 


conſiderations, && therefore is to be diſtintly handled inſome of the follow- þ. + fs 
ing pages. This onely for the preſent, When in private wecani beexcus'd or chupt. 


innocent before God, in that private,& in thoſe circumſtances humaae laws 
oblige not. Bur Gods laws equally oblige both in publick and private, re- 
ſpeively to the ſubject matter,Of themſelves humane laws have nothing to 
doe with private actions; that is,neither with the obligation, nor the notice, 


There are many other material differences between the laws of God 
and man, as to their __— upon Conſcience z which I ſhall afterwards 
explicate upon the occaſion of particular rules. The great ſumme of all is 


this, ſo far as relates ro Conſcience ; the law of God binds ſtronger, and ig 


more caſes then humane Jaws, A breach of a humane law is not ſo great a 
fin, nor is it ſo often a fin, as a breach of the Divine; the advantage both 
in the extenſion and the intenſton being (as there is all reaſonir ſhould) on 
the part of Godz that God who is in all, may be above all, 


46, Thus they differ, but inorder to the verification of the Rule, it is to 


beremembred that in the main obligation of Conſcience they doe agres. 
The Divine law places things in the order of vertue and vice; and the 
Sacraments are therefore good becauſe they are appointed by Chriſt, our 
great Law-giver, and in the old law the eating of (wines fleſh was therefore 
evil becauſe it was forbidden by the law of God, For all the goodneſs of 
Mans will conſiſts in a conformity tothe will of God, which 1s the greac 
rule and meaſure of humane ations, And juſt ſo it is in humane laws 
according to their proportion and degree: when the law of the Church 
commands faſting, to doe fo then is an a of temperance as well as of obe- 
dience, and to diſobey is gluttony ; and to wear cloth of gold is luxury 
when the law commands us to wear plain broad cloth, To give great gifts 
at marriages and feaſts may be magnificence, but it the law limits to 2 
certain ſumme, to goe beyond is pride and prodigality, This is the work 
of God,though by the hands of Moſes & Aaron: for it matters not by what 
means he effes his own purpoſes z by himſelf, or by his power admini- 


ſtred by ſecond cauſes, The ſumme is this, which I repreſent in the words " II 


of S, Gregory Nazianzen, Submittamus nos tum Deo, tum alits, tum 115 qui 
Imperium in terra gerunt : Deo o_ omnibus de cauſis ; 4lii autem alis 
propter charitatis fedas, principibus denique propter ordinem ; publiceque di- 


ſciplina rationem, Let us (ubmit our ſelves to God, to one another, and to 
Princes: 


til... 
— 
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Princes: to God for all the reaſon in the world, to one another for charity's ſake: 
to Princes for order's ſake, and the acconnt of publick Government, But if 
werefuſe to obey Men, God will puniſh us and if we refuſe to obey 
God , even the Prince ought to puniſh us ; and both promote the inte- 
reſts of the ſame Kingdome. KoAaGeary 5 Tos wn anghvows mis IS ayugoy 
ers ſerey Tos, A £90 pes; 5 Movoy Xpiqnasts, x; ve Vue» & £19, faith Fuſtin 
Apolog, 2. pro Martyr, We pray you, O Kings and Princes, to puniſh them who are Chriſtians 
Chriſt onely in name, and doe not live according to the decrees of our Great Maſter : 
and then for their own intereſt this is his account, @soy pry povoy mego- 
x uvvp}o, v ply 2 pos Te am yaiegyles wrnpers po, Bacoinas x apyoria; ay 
Spwmwy ok.oroyurns* We worſhip God alone, bet in other things we gladly ſerve 
Lib. 1. de pra 84 obey you, confeſing you to be the Kings and Princes of the people, I con- 
cepr. & dilpeni. Clude this in the words of S. Bernard, Sive Dems, ſive homo mandatum 
c. 11,12. gquodcungque tradiderit, pari profetto cbſequendum eft cura, pari reverentia de- 
ferendum, A law, whether given by God or by may, ts to be obſery/d by alike 


* Videat lefor care and a like reverence , alike in the kind, but not in the degree, * 
Latomi librum 

[de Eccleſia & lceis humans obligationc] 7 Claudium Carninum | de wi & poteftare legum bhumanarium) 
Cajetanum verb _praceptum, Navarrum, Card, Tolctum dc hac materia in libello de 7, peccaths mortal, 


RuLE II. 


Humane laws doe not oblige the Conſcience to 
an active obedience, when there is an imminent 
danger of death, or an intolerable, or very grie- 
vous evil in the obedience. 


1, "T'His Rule is to be underſtood to be true regularly and ordinarily, and in 
laws purely humane ;* that is, ſuch which are not commentaries or de- 
fenſatives ofa natural anda Divine law, For it the forbidden action have 
in it any thing that is intrinſecally evil, then the ation muſt not be done, 
thongh to ſave our lives: for no fin ought to be the price of our lite, and 
we ought not to — an eternal life for a temporal, Here our Bleſled 
Saviour's words are plain, Fear not them which can kill the body; and 
what profit have you, if yow gain the whole world and looſe your own ſoule ? 
and zt s better to goe into life maimed and blind, then having two feet or tws 
eyes to goe into hell fire , and God us to be obeyed rather then man ; and he that 
would [ave his life ſhall on it ; and divers others to the ſame purpole. 
Now when any thing of this nature is the ſubje&t matter of a humane law 
direRtly, or it the violation of any thing of a Divine Commandement be 
the conſequent of the breach of a humane law, then the humane law binds 
tots obſervation though with the loſs of our lives, 


2, But the queſtion here is concerning meer humane laws eſtabliſhed in 
an indifferent matter; andin this it is that the Rule affirms that humane 
laws doe not bind to their obſeryation with the danger of lite, The rea- 
ſons are theſe, 


I, Becauſe the end of ſuch laws is onely the good and convenience oi 


' the lives of the Citizens. Omnibus 4 nature bene informatis infiium t([t ut 
memin: 


3 
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nemini parere wvelint, niſi utilitatss cauſa & legitimie imperanti, ſaid Cicerd, Lib.z. O 


Nature her ſelf teaches all wiſe men to obey Princes that govern by laws, 
and tor the good of their SubjeRts. They therefore being wholly made to 
miniſter to the circumſtances of lite, muſt not by our lives be miniſtred 
unto ; yes. being more unnatural and unreaſonable then that a man 
ſhould be tied to part with his lite for his convenience onely. It is not 
worth it, it is like burning a mans houſe to roſt his egges; 


2, Eye for eye, and tooth for tooth, and all that a man hath he will give 
for bis life: it is indeed the voice of narure and of this world; there is no 
capacity to receive any good when our life 1s gone and therefore nothing 
ofehis world can make a man recompence for his life, That Law therefore 
that pretends to doe advantages to our lite, if it ſhall alſo require our life 
for the ſecuring ſuch advantages, takes away more good then it pretends 
to give, and makes the ſubſtance leſs principal then the acceſlary, 


6 2. It humane Laws doe admit of equity (as it is confeſſed by all men) 
there is no caſe ſo favourable as that of ſaving of our life : either then we 
2re to ſuppoſe the Laws to be made of a rock, and to yeeld to nothing, bur 
for ever to be a killing letter, and an inſtrument of the hardeſt bondage ; 
or elſe at leaſt to be ſo compliant as to yeeld to her Citizens in the caſe 
of lite and death, 


6, 4, All humane power is given to man for his good, not for his hurt ; 
for edification, not for deſtruction, But it very often happens, and it is ſo 
in moſt laws that are meerly humane, that the good of 4 particular law 
is not ſo great as the ſaving the life of one man z and if ſuch laws ſhould 
not yeeld to the preſervation of ſo precious a life, it were a law made for 
evil and not for good, a ſnare and no defence, an enemy and no guardian 
or friend, 


. _ 5, Neceſſity is the band, and neceſſity is the ſolution of a law, Ne- 
(fitas facit licitum quod alias licitum non eſt, {aith Alexander ad |, ſiex 
zoto, ff, de legibus, To the ſame purpoſe is that of Seneca, Neceſiitas ma- 
(mum humane imbecillitatis patrocinium, quicquid cogit, excuſat, Neceſſity 
makes every thing lawful to which it does compel, Bur of all neceſſities that 
1s the greateſt which is the ſafety of our lives, and a reſcue from death : 
this caſe therefore is greater then the band of humane Laws, 


?, 6. Thelaws of God in precepts purely affirmative doe not oblige to 
an actual obedience in the danger of death, Thats, in ſuch poſitive laws 
of God which doe not involve a negative, of an intrinfick malice againſt 
2 law of nature or of prime refirude, the laws of God intend not to oblige, 
when death ſhall be the reward of him that does obey, Thus the Macca- 
bees brake the reſt of the Sabbath to defend themſelves againſt their ene- 
mies; and the Prieſts for the uſes of Religion, and the Diſciples of Chriſt 
to ſatisfy their hunger z and Chriſt was cir Adobe. Thus David and 
his followers did eat the Shew-bread exprefly againſt the commandemenr, 
but it was in his great need ; and Chriſt alſo was his Advocate and defen- 
ded the-fat: and if a probable neceſſity, that is a great charity and re- 
lief, which is but the avenue and the addreſs of an extreme neceſlity,be a 
luthcient excuſe from the actual obſervation of a law of God, poſitive and 

C 2 affirmative, 
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affirmative, much more ſhall an extreme neceſſity excuſe from ſuch a law 
and therefore yet more ſtrongly does it conclude againſt the preſſure of A 
humane law in ſuch caſes, And therefore the Church hath declared rthar 
the Eccleſiaſtical laws of faſting doe not oblige in caſe of ſickneſs or 014 
age, or journey and great laſſirnde, cap. conſilium de obſervatione je Junii : 
and thus alſono manis bound to goe to Church on a teſtival ro hear Di. 
vine Service when an enemy lies in wait to kill him: that is, the laws of 
the Church were intended tor the good of the foul, and therefore not ſut- 
fer'd to doe hurt to the body; and as God affirms he will have mercy and 
not ſacrifice, and therefore himſelf makes his own laws, that can yeeld ar 
all, to yeeld to the occaſions and calls of mercy : ſo does the Church in 
the imitation of God, whoſe laws and gentleneſs 1s our beſt meaſure, nor 
that every little excuſe and trifling pretence can excuſe, but the danger of 
death, or ſickneſs, or ſome very great evil reaſonably fear'd ; of which] 
ſhall by and by give an account, 


Although the Rule thus underſtood be certain and evident for theſe 
reaſons, yet there are ſome adverſaria or ſeeming: oppolitions very fit to 
be conſidered , becauſe although they doe not evacuate the intent of the 
Rule, yer they give limit and further explication to it. 


1, Cajetan affirms every law that binds under pain of mortal fin, 
does alſo bind to obedience though death attend it; and his reaſon is, be- 
canſe we muſt rather die then commit a fin : and therefore let the inſtance 
be what it will, if it ties ro obedience by obliging the conſcience, it is a fin 
to diſobey, and rather then fin we muſt chuſe todie, 2, * And that no 
man ſhould queſtion the pawer of the Superiour in obliging to ſuffer death, 
we find by the practice- and Tonſent of all the world that Princes can call 


- their SubjeRs to battel, and command their Officers upon dangerous ſer- 


+ 


vices, and the Souldiers are bound not to deſert their ſtation ; and the 
Maſter of the Ship was oblig'd to put to Sea in a ſtorm when Ceſar bade 
him, 3- * For ſince the law is intended for a pablick good, the private 
intereſt (be it never ſo great) is not ro he pur in ballance againſt it, And 


therefore as it is in the Laws of God, and in the conteſſion of faith, the 


brave ſons of Eleazar did ſuffer death with tormenrs rather then eat (wines 
fleſh, and the Martyrs gave their lives in a willing ſacrifice rather then de- 
ny their taith : ſo in their -proportion it muſt be in the laws of men, they 
muſt be kept up though we die for it, Melivs eft wt anus quan Unitas, It i 
expedient that one man die for the people, one member for the whole body, 
rather one then the unity be diffoly'd, and the community ruin'd, 


To theſe things I anſwer, firſt, that the propolition of Cajeran is not 
truein its latitude, For whatever binds to obedience under pain of fin, 
does not intend to bind to obedience with the loſs of onr life under fin, 
It is true that we muſt rather die then ſin ; bat we doe not fin in not 
=D when he that obeys ſhall die for it; and that being the queſtion 

© not to be preſum'd by any opponent in prejudice of truth or pro- 
bability, Humane laws bind to obedience, and Gods law annexes the pr- 
nalty of ſin; bur then Gods law coming in ro ſecond mans law, ſeconds 
it buc in what it woukd.oblige. But hamane Laws doe not intend,Tegularly 
and in all cafes to be obeyed with the loſs of life or limb and'when the 


Law does not ſufficiemly expreſs ſack intemtion, we are t0 ar for 
iberty 
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liberty and mercy, - * Now that which follows is true in ſome ſenſe ; the 

ablick is to be preferr'd before the private, and the ſupreme power can 
oblige the Subjects to ſuffer death or to venture their lives: but this cannot 
bein all caſes, For ifin all, then is the Magiſtrate the Lord of lite and 
death, which is Gods peculiar ; but if ne could in no caſe,then he were not 
the miniſter of life and death, which is communicated to the Magiſtrate, 
The inquiry therefore now is, ſince regularly he cannot, and yer extraor- 
dinarily the ſupreme power can tie on his laws upon our ſhoulders with 
the cords of death, in what caſes this 1s true, and in what it fails, 


iz, 1. Whena Law isdecreed by man with the appendage of a penalty of 
death tor its ſanction, it can bind ro obedience though death be in it, For 
fince the matter of the law is by the Legiſlative power valued at the price 
of our lives, and by accident the very keeping ot it as well as the breaking 
is ſet at no les price, the evils of either {ide being equal, the preſumption 
and advantage muſt be on the part of juſtice and the law, not tor injuſtice, 
tyranny and diſobedience. And ſo much the Tather, becauſe that the obe- 
dience ſhould caule death 1s but rareand accidental, not foreſeen, but (el- 
dome happening ; but the law threatning death to the diſobedient is a re- 
oular, conſtant, obſerved, and declared proviſion : and therefore that 
which is tor good, and regularly 1s eſtablithed by the fear of death, is not 
to he put out of countenance by a contingent, rare and extraordinary fear, 
{nd which alſo 1s intended for evil; for which in this caſe there could be 
no proviſion, and therefore there ought to be no regard, But this holds 
onely in cafe that death on either fide be equally certain, for it it be cer- 
tain the obedient man ſhall die by the hand ofa Tyrant, or an accident that 
is prepar'd,and it belikely he may eſcape from the hands of the law by con- 
cealment, or by the reliet of equity or charity, then the natural right of 
ſelf-preſervation will be his apology ; this man deſpiſes not the law, bur 
extricates himſelf as well as he can, and tor a reaſon, which of all conſide- 
rations meerly humane is the greateſt. 


1}, 2, Whenthe Tyrant power threatens death to obedient Subjects, for 
nv other end but that the Subject ſhould contemn the law, then the Supe- 
riour can oblige us tro obedience though we die tor it, For it is in this as 
n thoſe poſitive and affirmative laws ot God, which although they yeeld 
to ſave the Subjects lite, yet they will never yeeld in the corruption of the 
Subjets manners: that is, they yeeld 1n charity, but net to ſerve a Ty- 
rants luſt, And thus we underſtand the reaſon of the difference berween 
the ceſſion of the law of the Sabbath in the caſe of the Maccabees, and the 
not ceſhon of the prohibition of ſwines-fleth in the caſe of the Jewiſh ſab- 
jects. For the fear of death was equal to them both : it the Princes did 
not fight upon the Sabbath, they ſhould be cur in pieces ; and if the Sub- 
jects did nor eat ſwines-fleſh, they ſhould die with torments. But they 
preſerv'd themſelves, and"theſe did not, and both were innocent, The 
reaſon of thedifference is plainly this ; They that offer'd ſwines-fleth to 
theſe didit as enemies of the Religion z they that fought with thoſe upon 
the Sabbath did it as enemies of the Nation, onely they would take adyan- 
tage by the prohibitions of the Religion. Now when death is threatned 
by the enemies of the Religion, it is with purpoſe to affront it, or deſtroy 
it; and therefore if the Mother and her ſeven ſons had complied, it had 


been a renouncing of their faith and their religion, and a contempt of their 
bo 2 law; 
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law ; which could not be ſuppoſed in the other caſe of the Princes, nor 
onely becauſe both the Princes and the Army could not be ſuppoſed to be 
deſpiſers of the law, but alſo becauſe that very breaking of the law, was 
with fighting in the defence of the law and the whole Nation, And ſy ir 
is in humane Laws : The ſacredneſs of the Authority may be eſtabliſhes 
with our life; and becauſe to contemn them is always a ſin, we muſt ra. 
ther die then doe it, though the matter of it ſelf be leſs and doe not require 
it. But this is alſo to be limited, For it is true that we muſt rather die 
then contemn the laws, but yet he that breaks chem for no other reaſon 
then to fave his life, is nota contemner of the law, for he hath gre 
reaſon, and a great neceſſity; and therefore it is not contempr, bur is to be 
preſum'd the contrary, theretore this is to be underſtood, when 

1, Either the law expreſly commands we ſhould die rather then 
break it, Or 

2. Hath declar'd that in ſuch circumſtances to comply ſhall be a con- 
tempt by interpretation, Or 

3. When it is notorious that it is ſo intended by the Tyrant power: and 

4, The Law-giver expreſly requires our fortitude and reliſtance , tor 
unleſs it be in ſuch caſes, though the lay can bind, yet it does not, The 
ſumme is this ; when death 1s likely to be the conſequent of obedience by 
accident and the chance of things or the providence of God abſtraQtly,then 
it is not to be expounded to be contempt, Becauſe in ſuch caſes God 
tempts not, Burt when an enemy or a Tyrant __ tempts with the tear 
of death, he does.it in defiance of the law or the authority, and theretore 
here we muſt obey and die, And this diſtinRion is very much to be regar- 
ded. For if a Prince or an Eccleſiaſtick Superiour make a Lav, it is to be 
preſumed that they doe it not(for they have no intereſt to doe it) in deſpite 
of chance to binde to obedience in the danger of death : and theretoreitts 
a rack of their power to extend it to ſuch a caſe, But they may have in- 
tereſt and oublick neceſſity to exa® this obedience when an oppoſite pow- 
er threatens death, that they may deſtroy the Law. 


3. The ſamealſo is the caſe of ' Scandal, or * injury ro Religion, ot 
the Conteffion of our faith, in all which caſes we are oblig'd to die 1 
ther then break a poſitive law. of God or Man, And this is that which 
3, _— laid, Satins eft fame mori quam idolothytis veſci, It is better to dit 
with hunger, then to ſave or lives by eating things ſacrificed to idols, That 


is, when the ſo doing is an interpretative renunciation of our religion, or 


the laws of otr Superiour forbidding it, or is a ſcandal to a weak brother. 
And this is it that S. Pawl ſaid, 7 will eat no fleſh as long as the world ſtand 


rather then cauſe my brother to offend. But in this there is no difficulty. 


4. Humane Laws bind to their obſervation though with the danger ot 
death, when- that danger is either expreſly in the law, or in the matter 
and inſtance of it annexed to the obedience. Thus the ſupreme Power can 
command the Curates of ſouls to attend a Cure in the time of the Plagne, 
@o goeto Seaina ſtorm, to ſtand in a breach for the defence of the Army. 
For in theſe caſes he that hath power to doe it, hath expreſly commanded 
it; and to undergoe the danger of death is of the ſubſtance of the action 
and obedience, and is neither beſides the intention nor the knowledge of 
the Law-giver : and therefore if the Law did not bind to obedience not- 


withſtanding the danger of death, it were no law at all, For to a Prince 
Commanding 
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commanding to goe to Sea 1n a ſtorm, it is ir vain to ſay it is a ſtorm ; and 
that Souldier is a fool that tells his General he is atraid to die, when he 
ſends him upon an honourable ſervice, 


16, 5. But all theſe caſes are to be provided ſo that they be i» gravi ma- 

| teria, that the cauſe be great, and the neceſſity urgent, and the publick 
o00d concerned, for mens lives are not to be jeſted away : and though 
Scipio Major had power to carry his three hundred brave fellows (that he 
ſo boaſted of in S:c:ly) ro the Atrican warre, yet he had no power to com- 
mand thai to run up the neighbouring Tower and leap headlong into the 
Sea for bravery and tO ſhew his power, 


. 6, One thing more is to be added, In thoſe cafes in which humane 
Laws doe oblige even in the danger of death, they doe not oblige but tor 
their whole portion; that is, when the whole ead of the law is not de- 
ſroyed or hazarded by the diſobedience, but that the caution and end of 
the Jaw may be ſecur'd and obſerv'd in all or in the greateſt part z a man 
may then by not obſerving the law, ſave his own life and be innocent, And 
this is the rule of Aquinas, and it 1s very reaſonable, Quando eſt cauſa ra- 
tienabilss, & non impeditur fins legis, not peccat mortaliter qui non obſer- 
vat legem, Upon ajuſt cauſe a man may without a crime break a law, when 
by (uch tranſgreſſion the end of the law us not hindred, As it a law be made 
that corn ſhall not be tranſported, becauſe of an immineat famine, and for 
the preſervation of the Citizens, itany man to fave his life ſhall comply 
with an inevirable accident and neceſſity, and carry ſome abroad, his ne- 
ceſſity is a juſt excuſe, becauſe he hath not deſtroyed the end of the law, 
face his proportion and lading cauſes no ſenſible detrimeat to the publick : 
and though every ſingle man muſt not pretend that his fiagle proportion 
will be no great matter (becaule that is not ſufficient unIbſs there be a great 
neceſſity to doe it 3) yet when there is ſuch aneceſſity, it will ſuffice that 
he did it not but upon a violent need, and what he did was not a deſtru-. 
Gion to the end of the law ; and his example cannot have any evil effe&t 
of it ſelf; for other men cannot ſay, Why may not I as well as he « Un- 
leſs the neceſfity be as exemplary as the ation, and unleſs they be in the 
like evident danger of death, they cannor pretend to the like impunity, 
They that are in no danger may not, but he that is may, when the Sub- 
jets ſatety can ſtand with the (afety of the publick, For although the 
head may expoſe one member to loſs and amputation to preſerve the 
whole, yer 65 56 the whole can be ſafe without it, the member may pre- 
ſerve it ſelf and refuſe to be cut off: and nothing #« greater then the ſafety of 
a part, but the ſafety of the whole, 


189, Bur the Rule affirms that not onely danger of death, but the avoy- 
ding of a very grievous and intolerable evil is ſufficient to excuſe diſobe- 
dience to humane Laws from being 2 fin, But this is particularly to be con- 
lidered inthe following Rules. 
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The Laws of our Superiour that are not juſt and 
good, doe not oblige the Conſcience. 


I. | Wn are publick miſchiefs if they bind to injuſtice ; and therefore to 
eſtabliſh any thing that 1s unjuſt or evil is againſt the nature of Lays, 
and the power of the Superiour, and the intendment of the Supreme, For 
God gives to no man power above or againſt himſelf, | 
Now a Law is unjuſt upon many defects, 


2. T7. If it be made by an incompetent perſon, that is, one who hath ng 
authority. Cajus and Sejws were fellow-ſervants to Ruricanws, Cajus com- 
mands Sejns to goe toplough, Sejus demands, quo jure ? And he was in 
the right, Cajus was the wiſer man, and he was the older, and better im- 

Clement.Exivi Ployed, but he was not his Lord, Par in parem imperium non habet, ſays 
de Paradiſogde the Law. 
verb, ſignit. 

2, If it be made in an incompetent and undue matter, When $as/ 
commanded the man of Amalek, Sta ſuper me, & interfice me, Fall upon me 
and kill mez he was indeed a Prince, but in that matter he could make n9 
law, and therefore was not to be obeyed. And the Ancients tell that when 
Mercury was accus'd for the murder of Aress, though he pleaded that he 
did it by the command of F«pzter, yet the Gods did not acquit him: and 
though Marc Anthony did worſe for his own revenge to kill Cicero, yet Po- 
thinus did ill roo Fhen he kill'd the brave Pompey, though at the command 
of his Maſter Ptolemy, 

. Antoni tamen eſt pejor quam cauſa Pothini; 

Hic facinus Domino preſtitit, ille ſibi, 
Anthony was infinitely to be condemn'd, and Poth:nxs not to be juſtihed, 
And upon this account, every law made againſt Religion, or any thing of 
Divine ſanftion and commandement, 1s void, and cannot oblige the conici- 
ence, To which purpoſe who pleaſe, may read an excellent diſcourſe ot 
S. Bernard in his ſeventh Epiſtle which is to Adam the Monk, Upon this 
account a Thief cannot begin a preſcription againſt the right of the jult 
* L.in cauſes, OWNEr, becauſe his theft being againſt the law of God, cannot begin a juſt 
$.ikm\'ompo- title by the laws of men, Thus although the laws * permit a man to poſlels 
nius, # ce mi- what by an unjuſt price or bargain he hath acquir'd, yer becauſe this is un- 
hem 6 precio. JUll and uncharitable to deceive his neighbour, the injurious perſon 15 
$. quemadmo- bound to reſtore, and is not indemnified betore God by any warranty from 
dum. #001 rhe contrary civil law : Te ſhall not lie, ſaith our Lord God, or deceive every 


& conduct. ; | | | 
Levitug. © © ht neighbour : and let no man defraud or circumvent his neighbonr i 


1 1 hcll.4. bargaining, faith S. Paul. gk 7 aneav ave er. {aid the old Artrick law, 
from the voice of nature; which Cicero well renders, tollendum eſſe ex 7% 
bus contrahends omne mendaicium, no lie muſt at allaþe uſed in bargaining * 
and theretore the law of man to the contrary is invalid; though I tuppole 
the civil Law intends onely to barre an action in the outward Court, bat 
not to give warrant to the conſcience, 


2, Humane 
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4 3, Humane laws may be unjuſt whena juſt power in 2 competent 
matter paſſes on to exceſs, and goes beyond it's bounds, He that excom- 
municates one that is not of his Dioceſs does not oblige the excommu- 
nicate perſon by the ſentence : and Pilate had nothing to doe with the 
Holy Jeſus till Herod had ſent him back to him ; for to his juriſdiction 
he did belong, Thus if a Prieſt or a Biſhop abſolves a guilty perſon; he 
binds himſelf, but looſes not the other, For ao excels of power produces 
any effe& of law, or tie upon the Conſcience, And to this purpole is that | 
Rule of the law, Sextentia non 4 ſuo Fudice lata, nulla eft : which is excel- Cp © © Cle 


TiC. 1n Princip. 


lently rendred by S, Paw!, What art thou, O man, who jndgeſt another mans 1. jy; 
ſervant * Upon this account, all humane laws FRE to the Conſci- Rom. 14. 
ence, or giving bounds to the thoughts, arenul}, For in theſe things God 

onely is Judge, and all other Judicatories are incompetent: I ſay all other 
judicatories ; for as for ſentences declaratory of a Divine law, that is nos 

under this reſtraint, But oft that init's own place, 


5 4, Humanelaws may beunjuſt, by a defect of the juſt and due end; 
that is, when the law does not contribute to the publick advantage, bur 
wholly to his privare who made the law, It the law be apt to miniſter ro 
the publick good, whatever the private intereſt and deſign of the Prince 
be, it may ſpoil the man but not the law, Ifa Prince eſpying the luxury of 
feaſts and garments make ſumptuary laws,and impoſe fines upon the tranſ- 
ereſſors, and does this onely toget the money, indeed he is nor a good 
man ; but ſo long as the law fs good, it does oblige the Conſcience. The 
enemies of the memory of K, Henry 8, of E land pretend that he annull'd 
the Popes authority in England onely upon defigns of luſt and revenge. Sup- 
poſe this true; yet as long as he did good, though for evil ends, itis the 
worſe for him, but not for us z but if the Prince does not, yer the law muſt 
intend the publick benefit: and that alſo is the duty of the Prince, Now 
proſpettantes proprit 1ura commoai, ſed conſulentes patrie atque genti, ſaid the ©*?: 1© 
Fathers of the erzghth Council of Toledo, Kings muſt not look afcer their 
own profit, but make proviſions for their country and their people. Offi 
cium eſt imperare, non regnum, To rule is not empire, but office, ſaid Se- ,,., __ 
ca; and therefore the Greeks call Kings arexlas, 22m TY araxas tyv, 
_ Plutarch,that ſignifies perſons appointed to take care and todetend 
the people. 
4; Tu civem patremque geras, tu conſuie ceuntts, Claudian. ad 
Non tibi, nec tua re moveant ſed publica damna. Honor, 
Take care of the publick, not of thy particular, and let the common caja- 
mity move thee moſt : and fince the power it ſelf is deſigned tor the publick 
g00d, the laws muſt be ſo too, And therefore when the law faies thata, , « ..1..:. 
law ought to be a common precept ; that is, pro communt eHilitate fteturums, bu. = 
ſaies the gloſs, that is, it muſt be for the common good. Conditur uti- 
litatis gratis lex, ſaies Plato, every juſt law is made for the good of the people: ,_ Hippia 
and from him Marſilins Fricinus defines a law to be, & truc manner 
governing, which by profitable ways tends to the beſt end, that is, the pub- 
_—_—_ and Ifidore ſaies, Lex erit omne quod ratione conftiterit, duntaxat 
quod religion; congruat, quod diſcipline conveniat, quod ſaluti proficiat, A Lib. 3. cap: 3. 
law is that which agrees with reaſon, that is conſonant to religion, and accords 
with diſcipline, and is profitable and ders good, And therctore if a Prince 
make a law which is for his own profit, and not for the publick good, he is 


2 Tyrant; and his laws have no ſancioa but fear, and noe tig at all upon the 
Conſcience, 
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Ethic, lib, 8$. 
C. 10. 


Lib. 4. Eth. 
cap. 1, 


Ubi lupra. 


De Clement. 1, 


Conſcience, And this is the dorine of Ariſtotle, O pu Þ wean G. mn 
iavT@ ovuFteg cxone 05 paond)s mmf apojuerey A king and a Ty- 
rant differ very much : A Tyrant conſiders his own profit ; a King the profit 
of his people : and under this conſideration comes that Prince thar laies grie- 
vous burthens upon his people, Tus 4» mx pegaac pi oder I4 apeayor- 
ms, pnd's & 4a, oiev Tus TUCRIVYS, mods mop arms, x, ite% WVAWITHY, Meop- 
MEV avrerdSepss, 2x OYNps HGMov X/ a o7[2645 Xs a Six, T hoſe that take 
great ſumms from them they ought not, and thoſe which they onght not, as Ty- 
rants, deſtroyers of Cities and robbers of Temples, we doe not call them Cove- 
tous, but wicked, and impious, and unjuſt, And therefore they who doe ſuch 
things by laws made on purpoſe, doe it by yy; and theretore not by 
law,or juſt authority, & conſequently by none, In ſuch caſes we mutt ſuffer 
as it happens: but we may avoid the burden of the law, where wecan 
peaceably and privately. For all ſuch things as are againſt the good of 
the ſubje&s, the law it ſelf declares to be no law ; that is, to be more then 
the ſuperior hath right or leave to doe. Nulla jurs adtio aut bevignitas 
patitur ut que ſalubriter pro bominum utilitate introducuntur, ea nos duriore 
mmterpretatione contra ipſorum commodum producamnus ad ſeveritatem, (lies 
the law, /. nulla, ff. de legibus : No law,no charity ſuffers us to make that by 
interpretation hard and againſt their profit, for whoſe profit it was firſt decreed. 
by 4 | vaogen ſanttion. A 1 
finitely decline all harſh ſenſes, and are ambitious of gentle and benign 
interpretations; which is in the whole world the greateſt declaration thar 
law-givers as they ought not, ſo they profeſs they doe not intend to 
grieve the ſubject by an unequal burden. It was z Princely ſaying of Trajan, 
when he put a ſword upon the thigh of the Prefe& of the Prztorian bands, 
Cape hunc, & ſi quidem ret & ex utilitate omnium imperavero, pro me, fit 
aliter, contra me utere, Uſe this ſword on my behalf if I govern rightly and 
z0 the publick benefit , if not, uſe it againſt me. That was too much, bur his 
purpoſe was excellent ; he knew it was his duty to rule by that meaſure 
onely ; beyond that his power was incompetent, 'O 48S pn Toi#T Os, xAngy'ss 
&y Ts 6 f8aoi\ ds, n 2 myparris SE wavnas wry, He that does not ſo, s « King 
fortune, but indeed a Tyrant, and any thing rather then a King, my tavlp 
a3aF0» wx, faies Ariſtetle, For he purſues his own, not his peoples good: 
and that is qavacms pgrapyias, the ſtain of Monarchy , that 1s, plain! 
Tyranny, Tiberius ſaid well, Dixit & nunc & ſepe alias, P, C. bonum 
ſalutarem pony wem vos tanta &f tam libera poteſtate inſtruxiſts, $t- 
natui ſervire debere, # wniverſis civibus , ſepe ac plerumque etiam ſing, 
neque id dixiſſe me penitet, A good and a gentle Prince ought to lerve the 
profit of his Nobility, his Senate and Citizens ; not onely all but each 
ſingle Citizen, as there is occaſion: and therefore Rzudolphus of Auſtris 
was very angry with his Guards for hindring petitioners to come to him ; 
Let them come, ſaies he, for I was not made an Emperor to be ſhut up in 3 
box. Sinite parvalos ad me wenire (aith our Bl, Lord , the King of Kings, 
and the Lord of Lords, Suffer my little ones to come wnto me. But the 
reaſon and demonſtration of all is contained in thoſe words of Seneca, ſay- 
ing a Prince ſhould think with himſelf, Ego ex omnibus mortalibus placut 
eletFuſque ſum qui Deorum vice interrs fungerer, I am choſen from the heap 
of mortals to _ inthe place of God, to doe as hedoes; that is, to oe 
all things juſtly, and to doe all things for the benefit of the people: now 
fince the Prince hath his power from God, he can have no power to doe 
otherwiſe then God does. Admittere in animum totins reip, curar & 


populi 


Book.iI]. 


nd therefore it is obſervable that all laws doe io- | 
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populs fata / nag. & oblitum quodammode ui, gentibus vivere, notes 
omnes dieſque perpeti ſolicitudinem, pro ſalute omnium cogitare, $0 Pliny 
deſcribes hs office of a Prince, to take care of the whole republick, to live to 
them not to himſelf ; dates and nights - to ſuffer anxiety in thinking for the 
rofit and welfare of all, This is the limit oft a Princes power fo tar as he 
relates to Conſcience, For beyond this the Conſcience is not bound, The 
body is, and WE muſt ſuffer patiently the evil which we cannot deprecate; 
but laws that are made to purpoſes beyond theſe meaſures doe no waies 
oblige the Conſcience. He us the Miniſter of God for thy good, faith S, Paul ; 
otherwiſe he is not Gods Miniſter, and hath to other purpoſes none of 
Gods authority, and therefore cannot oblige the Gonſcience to an ative 
obedience in ſuch where his power is incompetent to command, 


6 5, Thus, whenalaw by the change of things or caſes is become an 
enemy to the common good, it is not to be obſerved, faith Aquinas z and 
he gives this inſtance : A law is made that in the time of fieges the gates 
of a City be alwaies kept ſhut ; but the guards are not tied to obey this 
law, when the citizens fly thither trom the danger of the enemy : and (0 
inal equal caſes, concerning which this is. the Rule, 


'" ThePrince is to be preſumed good and gentle; and if he be not ſo, 
heisto be ſuppos d ſo, and made ſo at leaſt by fiction of law : whatſo- 
ever therefore caſe does happen in which the Citizens are grieved, it is to 
be ſuppoſed that it 1s beſides the intention of the law, and was not in the 
previſion of the Prince; but weare to rely upon this, That he who is 
500d and genrle, and a Father of his Country, would, it he were here and 
obſerved this evil, untiethe law, that he might not tie us to the evil : and 
becauſe he is not here, bur his will is here, the law with ſo much evil ta us 
is not to be obſerved ; for his leave to break it is to be preſumed, 


i, 6, Hither is to be reduced the injuſtice of unequal diſtributions ; ſach 
25 iS, a law forbidding beggers to goe from place to place to ſeek reliet , 
when there is no relief at home; the law of commanding every village or 
pariſh to provide for their poor, which indeed is pioufly and charitably 
intended,bur becauſe when it is reduc'd to practice it falls heavilyupon (ome, 
2nd others touch it not with the top of their fingers , the law which was 
good in theſi, proves unjuſt i» hypotheſi, and theretore does not oblige 
the Conſcience z; but they who are under. it, may not onely ſeek reliet by 
petition, but by avoiding 1t where they can piouſly and charitably, accor- 
ding to the meaſures by and by to be deſcribed, For it is the voice of 
natural juſtice and reaſon, which $. Paul urges to his charges, wot that there 
touldbe eaſe to one and burden to another : this is againſt equity, as having 
n1t ſo great diſproportionate inequality, 


9 * 7, Laſtly, of the ſame conſideration it is, that in the making laws of 


burden, there be equality and proportion between the burden and the cauſe 
of the impoſition ; that the hurden be not greater then the evil it intends 
toremedy, nor the remedy greater then the diſeaſe needs, nor yet greater 
then men can bare. For what is exceffive in theſe caſes, is againſt the 
charity and juſtice of the Prince, and is matter of rapine and impiety, not 
of ſubſidy and prudent proviſions : and therefore though it may oppreſs 


the ſubje&, who hath no remedy but prayers and tears ; yet the Conſcience 
| 'S 
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is at liberty, and may procure remiffions by any waies of peace and 


piety, | | 
Io, But in the reducing of this to praftice, theſe cautions are to be 0. 


ſerved, 

I, That though the conſcience be free from all laws which are unjuſt 
upon any of theſe accounts, yet that the law be not diſobeyed with the 
ſcandal and offence of others , it muſt be ſo done that none be taught tg 
rebel, ox evacuate the law upon pretences and little regards, nor that our 
duty and religion be evil ſpoken of, nor that the Superiour be made jez- 
lous and ſuſpicious, When our Blefſed Saviour had proved himſelf tree 
from tribute, and that in conſcience he was not bound to pay it, yer that 
he might not give offence, he ſubmitted to the impoſition, And thi Can- 
tion is given by all the Doors, who follow Bartholss in it, capite 1, 4: 
conſtitutionibss, , 


—_—— — 


II, 2. The inconvenience of the republick muſt not be trifling and con- 
temptible, but ſo great as muſt in the judgement of good and - cor men 
be a ſufficient cauſe of annulling the law, ſo great as muſt reaſonably out- 
weigh the evil of material diſobedience. And therefore in. the injuſtice of 
unequal diſtributions, and impoſition of taxes, we are not to complain for 
every little preſſure, nor yet to weigh the proportions in gold-ſcales ; for 
it is a greater duty of charity that the SubjeR quietly bear alittle load for 
peace- ſake and example and compliance, then it can be of duty in the 
Prince to make ſuch exaR, curious and Mathematical proportions, 


p 12. 3. The inconvenience and injuſtice muſt becertain, notorious, and re- 
lied upon, before it can be made uſe of to the breach of a law, For it is no 
warranty to diſobey, thar I tancy the law to be unjuft : & therefore in this 
Caſe the beſt ſecurity we can have is, that either it be ſo declared by the 
voice of all men, or the more ſober accents of the wiſe men, or be evident 
init ſelf according to the ſtricteſt meaſures; for where there is a doubt- 
ful caſe, the preſumption always is for obedience, not againſt it: for al- . 
though uſually in doubts, the preſumprion is for liberty, yet that is either 
between private perſons, or when the Superiour makes a doubt concerning 
his own laws, then he is to judge for liberty and eaſe; but in our owncales, 
and in diſpute with a law, the preſumption is on behalf of the law, becaule 
ordinarily that is the greateſt intereſt, and the greateſt reaſon, 


I3, 4. When there is a favourable caſe for breaking a law, if we have 
time and 6pportunity we muſt ask leave of the Superiour, Becaule 3s 
that does honour to the Superiour, and gives value to the law ; ſoit is the 
greateſt courſe of ſecurity, becauſe it makes him Judge who onely can 
complain, But to this we are not oblig'd if the caſe be evident, or if the 
danger of evil be imminent and ſudden, and there be no time or opporte- 
nity to require it : Intheſe caſes aleave is to be preſumed, or elle it need 
not, for the law does not oblige, 


I4- 5. This is to be praftis'd onely when the law is againſt the publick 
good, For if it be ſtill conſiſtent with the publick intereſt, though it be 
againſt the good of a particular perſon, the law hath left a power of dilpen- 
ſation in the appointed Miniſters ; but a private perſon may not {0 eafily 


break the law, at icaſt he is tied to other conditions, and more conten, 
an 
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and a ſeyerer conduct; of which Iam to give account in the Chapter of the 
Diminution of Laws, But for the preſent, the difference is onely in (pecu- 
lation : for notwithſtanding the perſonal inconvenience, the law does ſtill 
bind the conſcience of the Subjects in general ; bur if it be againſt the pyb- 
lick emolument, then the law ceaſes, and it does not oblige, In the tirſt 
caſe the particular 1s to be. relieved by a way of his own; of which I am 
afterwards to ſpeak : but in this-caſe the conſcience is at liberty, Thus 
when the Church makes a law that upon a certain day the people ſhall meet 
in publick, and "_ their day in faſting and prayer; it is a good law, 
and may be for the publick good, though Petronia and Abbatilla be with 
child and cannot faſt : All are bound, bur from theſe the yoke may be lif- 
red up for the preſent, But if a Church make a law that all the Clergy 
ſhall loſe their livings and their office if they marry ; here there is a miſ\- 
chief to the publick, tro a whole order of men; and the law cannot doe {© 
much good accidentally, as it diretly does miſchief, And the confeſſion 
of Suarez upon another occaſion, but in this very inſtance, is remarkable, 
Cuſtodiam wirginitat s eſſe opus ſupererog ations, quod neceſſeriam non habet 
con|unttionem cum fine publics commodi ;, & ergo non poſſe precipi lege hu- 
mana, That virginity ſhould be kept is a work of ſupcrerogation, that hath no 
xeceſ[ary conjunttion with the end of any publick good;, and therefore cannot 
be enjoyn'd by a hamane law, Either then the law of the Church of Rome 
forbidding the Clergy to marry, does not tie them to be Virgins, but gives 
them leave to fornicate z or if it does tie them to a Virgin ſtate, ſhe makes 
 alaw which is not for the publick good, and therefore in which ſhe hatch 
no competent authority, This therefore is an unjuſt law, and does not 
oblige the conſcience. Asd1Þ ey pla apyaisx SEvnais dm Orv mary ua 
mulw 3, © apcong 7 pun PAaTleC nugs dave, (aid Polycarpas ; We are 
taught to give to Princes and the powtrs ſet over us by God ſuch honour and 
obedience as may not hurt us, 


Ruvte IV. 


A law that 1s founded upon a falſe preſumption, 
does not oblige the Conſcience. 


l, TH Ecaſeis this; Franciſco Biretti aVenetian Gentleman,full of amours, 
& us'd to yain and wanton addreſſes,courts Flt a Senators daughter, 
but with ſecret intent to abuſe her and (o to leave her. Marco Medici the 
Father of Fulia by threats and harſh uſages forces his daughter F##a to . 
conſent to a contra with Franciſco : who perceiving himſelt ſurpriſed, 
and that the: matter was palſs'd further then he intended it, reſolv d to 
make the beſt of it, ro make a contrat,to lie with her, and fo to leave her. 
He does fo, ſurpriſes her ia the careleſs hours of the day,and the nakedneſs 
of her ſoul, nw with flatteries mingled with the affrighting name of her 
harſh Father, aRs his intention, and then purſues ic till he was weary of 
her, and then forſakes her. She complains, and deſires remedy, The 
law declares their congrels to be a marriage. But in the mean time Fren- 
ciſco p_ into Srcily, and there married Antoni Peronerts a Sicilian La- 
dy ; her he loy'd, intended to make her his wife, and did ſo. Now the law 


preſumes that after contraR, their congreſs did declare a marriage, cp. 7s 
qu: fidems, and cap. Tua nos, de henſd. fo 


r it ſuppoſes and preſumes a con- 
D ſent, 


_- 
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ſent, and yet withal ſays if there was no conſent, it was no marriage. Here 
Franciſco 1s condemn'd by the preſumption, and reliev d in conſcience, For 
if he did not lie with her affe&## maritali, but onely intended to abuſe her, 
he was indeed extremely impious and unjuſt ; but he made no marriage, 
for without mutuat conſent marriages are not made, Yet becauſe of this, 
the law could no way judge bat by outward fignifications, and »t pluri- 
mim, for the moſt part it is ſo that contra and congreſs doe effe& as 
well as ſignify a marriage, the law did well to declare in the behilf of Fg. 
lia : but Franciſco, who knew that which the law could not know, was 
bound to make amends to Fulia as well as he could, but to purſue the 
marriage of Anthonia and dwell with her. For the preſumption upon 
which this law was founded was ialſe z the congreſs di1 not prove a mar- 
riage, for it was never intended : the preſumption was probable, bur fail' 
in this inſtance, and theretore in this caſe did not oblige the conſcience, 
Conſcience is to be guided by preſumptions when it hath no better guide , 
but when it hath a certain truth to guide it, it is better then the beſt pre- 
ſumption or probability. * Beſides this, when a law is made upon a (up- 
poſition, and relies upon that alone, in caſe that ſhould fail, ir 1s to bepre- 
ſum'dthat the Law-giver does not intend to bind, When the men of 4. 
gina wereat warre with the Athenians, they made ir death by their lay for 
any Athenian to be ſeen in their Country, But when Plato was made 2 
ſlave and was carried thither by a ſtorm, one of the Citizens ſav d his life 
by an artifice, and did it according to the intention ot the law. For the 
law being founded upon a preſumption that if an Athenian came thither, 
it was for evil to their Town, they could not ſuſpe&t thar Plato had ſuch 
an evil intention,when they knew his caſe and his ſad ſtory ; and therefore 
ought to judge him quit from the burden of that law, Dom. Foſeph of Ca- 
reras 2 Spaniard walking one night in S1wvil, was taken by the Alcalde, and 
found to have arms about him, againſt the Law z but carrying of him to 
priſon they found at the end of that ſtreet a man newly murdered : thelaw 
preſum'd fim to be the murderer, as it does aptly ſuſpe& ſuch perſons 
who at unſeaſonable times walk arm'd : he was accus'd, but finding triends 
was acquitted for his life, but ſentenc'd to maintain the widow and chil- 
dren of the dead man, He knew himſelf innocent, and therefore was not 
bound in conſcience to maintain her, becauſe the law relying upon a falſe 
preſumption, was a dead letter,and cou'd not bind, 


But that there be no error in the pradtice of this, we muſt diſtinguiſh 


of preſumptions, One ſort is in matter of fa, the other is upon preſup- 


poſition of dangers uſually arifing : that is of juſtice, this of caution, The 
examples which I have already brought are all meer and unmixt preſum- 
ptions of fat ; in which caſes the rule does hold without exception, But 
in preſumptions of cantion it is otherwiſe, The law does irritate and eva- 
cuate the contracts of minors, becauſe they being weak and indiſcreet, it 
is preſum'd that _ doe it fooliſhly whatever they doe; and it is fit that 
the laws ſhould be their defenſatives againſt the evils of their ignorance. 
But now ſome minors under fixteen years of age are of a ripe wit, and 
competent judgement, and have craft enough to make a bargain, to conli- 
der what they promiſe, and to beware of the artifices of evil men, Burt yet 
although the preſumption of the law fails as to their particulars, yet their 
parents may annul their promiſes, their vows, - and their profeſſions, 


though the preſumption of the law in their caſe doe fail, The reaſon of 


the 
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the difference is this : In preſumptions of fa, if the truth of the ta& fails, 
rhe whole foundation of the law does fail , for the foundation is indivi- 
ſible, and the law had no other ſupport; if any thing of it fails, it all fails. 
But in preſumptions of caution, or of PO. of danger which does 
uſually happen, it 15 wholly otherwiſe; for though it does fail in ſome in- 
ſtances, yer it is true in moſt, and that is ſufficient to ſupport a law, which 
looks atter that which is moſt common, not after rare emergencies, And 
therefore the law in this caſe does not in proper ſpeaking rely upon a pre- 
ſumprion, but a cerrain judgement ; for it is certainly crue that it is ſo 
moſt commonly ; and it is preſum'd ſo of every particular : at leaſt the 
law knows not how to diſtinguith them, and Ms is a juſt and a wiſe 
law, conducing to the publick benefit, and conſequently is a good meaſure 
to the conſcience. 


3»  Onely this caution is to be inſerted, That if a azingr ;makeaicontract, 
as if a young man under 16, or a maiden under 14 make contraet of mar- 
riage, although this 1s not valid in law till their years of conſent be com- 
pleted ; yer it hy, have a mature judgement otherwiſe then the law did 
preſume them to have, they are tied in conſcience to verify this contract, 
if all thoſe conditions were obſerved which could make the a& valid the 
law of nature, becauſe no ctvil law can evacuate a natural ; and where they 
are naturally able, they are by their own act under that law naturally ob- 
lig'd : but this, although it be an effential conſideration as to conſcience, 
yet ic is wholly extrinſecal to this Rule. 


* Butthere is one diſtintion more of uſe to the explication of this Rule: 
Laws founded upon preſumption are either laws of favour or laws of daty. 
Thoſe that are made ix fawvowr may be made uſe of onely when that Pc Heyy 
tion upon which it is founded is really true, but muſt not be us'd to the pre- 
judice of any, whether it be true or falſe. And of this nature, or reducible to 
it,is the caſe that Crcers de Oratore ſpeaks of, A Roman Citizen ſuppoſing 
his onely ſon to be dead, declares a kinſman to be his heir, The ſon after- 
wards appears ; and by a true preſumption that if his Father had ſuppos'd 
him living, he would not have disinherited him, is reliey'd againſt a falſe 
preſumption which ſuppos'd him dead, Andit hath left a ſtain upon the 

| honour of Davids juſtice and friendſhip with Fonathan, that when he had 
liſtned to the falſe information of Z rb againſt his friends ſon Mephiboſheth, 

and gave the Jand to the informer ; he yet upon a right notice of the cauſe 
reſtor'd but half, For this cauſe, ſay the Doors of the Jews, God divi- 
ded his Kingdome, and gave the bigger half from his Grandchild Rehoboams 
tO his ſervant. But if the laws be matter of duty,and enjoyn ſomething thar 
1s good or uſeful to the publick, whether the preſumption be right or 
wrong, they doe oblige : and the reaſon is, becauſe the preſumption,whe- 
ther 1t was in fat? or in caution, yet it was not the whole foundation of 
the law , or if it was alone built upon it ar firſt, yet it is ſupported by other 
argyments ſtrong enough to affirm the law. If a law were made in England, 
that whoever comes riot to Divine Service in publick Churches ſhould be 
puniſhed by a mul&t of 20 li. a moneth, the fine of Recuſancy, upon a pre- 

{umprion that he that is abſent is ſo indeed, this law were as much incum- 

bent upon them that are not Recuſants : for although the law was at firſt 

made upon that preſumption, yet becauſe otherwiſe it commands a very 
good act, which alone and without the preſumption were a ſufficient in- 
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ducement to the law, the Conſcience of thoſe who are, and thoſe who are 
not in the firſt preſumption are equally oblig'd. 


RuLs V. 


Humane laws doe bind the Conſcience to or from 
an a@t in ſecret, as well as in publick. 


ome things are ſecret or private in their own nature, ſuch as are onely 
the prerogative of God tro judge of z as the word of the mind, the 
thoughts of the heart, the deſires and repndiations of the affeRions, the 
inclinations and tendencies to an obje&, love and hatred, the pleaſures or 
diſpleaſures of the fancy, a&ts of judgment and underſtanding. Theſe God 
onely knowes, and he onely puniſhes. * Others are ſecret, but yetthey 
are ſuch onely by accident, and for want of proof : and theſe alſo are more 
or leſs; for ct are ſeen by one witnels, and ſome by more ; and they 
that are ſeen, either are brought ro judgment, or not, Now according 
ro 7. parts of theſe diſtinions, this Rule 1s in ſeveral manners to be 
verified, 


2, 1. Thofe ations which were done in ſecrer, but under the obſervation 
of a few, when they are brought to judgement change their nature , and be- 
come publick, and therefore are equally under the power of the Law, asif 
they were done in the Market, For in the Law , that is called Notorion; 
which is either declar'd in judgment, or prov'd by witnefles, or evident by 
the intuition of the fat. And thar ations, in this ſenſe ar firſt ſecrer, are 
lubjicible to laws, is clear by the very examination of witneſſes and the 
whole proceſs of law, For the Judge takes notice of no other notoreity: 
if a Judge fees a thing done, he cannot puniſh it ; he muſt witneſs it, and 
another puniſh it, All that is notorious to the Judge muſt firſt be ſecret, 
and then publick, that is made manifeſt or notorious by witnefles and 
ſentences of Judges. 


4 
- 


3. _ 2, Someactions areſecret, becauſe they can be proved onely by one 
witneſs, Now it is true that in ſome caſes one witneſs is ſufficient, as in 
the caſe of treaſon; or in caſe of confeſſion, for his own witneſs agaiaſt 
himſelf is as good as ten thouſand : when it is ſo, it is _—— as before, 
and therefore the ſame thing is to be affirmed of ir, Burif it be ſecret, ſv 
that it cannot be comperently proved, it is true that the law does not 
puniſh it, but it fain would , and therefore declares that the private ation 
1s a diſobedience and tranſgreſſion. 


FY 3. If the ation be done wholly in ſecret, then indeed the criminal of 
Judge takes nonotice of it any more then a man abiding in the city does 0b 
of his country houſe on fire before he knows of ir; but as one is an unknown in 
calamity to the man, fo the other is an unknown tranſpreſſion of the law. "8 
For that the thing is kgown or unknown it altersthe caſe as to the puniſh- = 


ment, yet nothing at all as to the offence, the ſcandal onely excepted and 
the example, Now that the law does intend to forbid ſuch actions, it ap- Tea 


pears by the ats of ſcrutiny, and the proceedings againſt ſuch as come ac- 
cidentally 
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cidentally to be diſcover'd, If a ſuſpicion doe ariſe or any probability, any 
fame or rumor, the law begins Her proceſs, ſomewhere by torture, ſome- 
where by examination upon oath, and ſometimes gives ſentence upon con- 
jectures, Now if to this it be replied, that this is the beginning of publica- 
tion, and the law proceeds onely in proportion to its being publick z I an- 
ſwer, that it 15 true, ſhecan proceed no otherwiſe : and therefore it the 
queſtion here had been whether ſecret aftions were puniſhable by humane 
Jaws, I ſhould have anſwer'd otherwiſe, and fo the lawyers diſpute it : bur 
here the inquiry being whether the Conſcience be my, I am coſay that 
"the publication of it does not make it to bea fin; this reveals the action, 
& the law declares or makes it to be a {in ; for a manis not hanged tor thett 
unleſs he be diſcover'd, but if he be, then it is for his theft he is puniſhed, - 
not for his diſcovery, The conſequent of which is this ; that it the action be + 
2eainſt the lavz, be 1t never ſo ſecret, irisa fin: and here is the advantage 
ot the wiſdome and Oeconomy of God in the verification of humane laws ; 
he confirms the laws of men, and he binds in heaven what they bind on 
earth, and he alſo knows in earth what is done in the moſt ſecret corner, 


and judges accordingly, 


4. Bat as for thoſe things which are ſecret in their own nature, ſucl1 
which are not onely not known, but not cognoſcible by humane laws and 
judicatories, the caſe is much more difficult, ic being generally caughc by 
Divines that no humane laws: have pe to preſcribe internal acts ; 
conſequently that whatever we think or wiſh, ſ@ we doe the thing that is 
commanded, the law of man is ſatiſfied, 


Queſtion, 
Whether bumane laws can command or forbid inward afts. 


6 Buthaving as well as I could conſider'd the ſecret of this thing, I reſt 
_ upon this account. Ir being certain and confeſſed that the laws of 
Man have power to conſtitute ations of themſelves indifferent, into the 

order of vertue and vice, making that to be inceſt which before the law 

was not, and that to be theft which in other countries is lawful, and ſo in 
other inſtances ; it the law does change the aRtion onely ſoas to make it 
meerly to be an inſtance of obedience or diſobedience, then the law hath no 
power over internal actions : for man is not the Lord of Conſciences and 
minds , and we are not tied to obey any man commanding an internal 
att; his judicatory here is not competent, his authority is not ſufficienc, 

For it ſerves no end of the publick, and it hath no judicatory, no cogni- 

{ance, and no intereſt: and it were as fooliſh as for a King to fit upon the 

ſtrand and command the waters not to flow to his feet. * Bur if the law 

of man have chang'd an ation not onely-to an inſtance of obedience or dil- 

obedience, but plac'd it alſo in the order of ſome other vertue or vice, as by 

changing it to inceſt, or adultery, or chaſtity, or remperance reſpectively, 
then the law of man hath power over the Conſcience even in the moſt 
lecret a& z not dire@ly, and by the energy of its own power, but indi- 
rectly, collaterally, and by accident, by reaſon of the laws of God. The 
reaſon is plain : becauſe it is not lawtul to commit adultery, or murder, or 
inceſt in our heart ; the law therefore that conſtitures this action and makes 
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it to be murder,does conſequently oblige the Conſcience not ſo much as tg 
deſireit, Yolwuntas fatti orrgo eſt, que ne twnc quidems liberatur quum aliqu, 
difficultas perpetrationem intercepit, Ipſa enim ſebt 1mpararuy, nec exculart 
poterit per illam 85: apgares infelicitatem operata quod funm fuerat: (0 Terry). 
lian : The will ts the original of attion ;, and « not free dwhen ſhe © hindred 

om doing what ſhe would. Her own att s imputed to ber: for though ng 
event ſucceeded, yet ſhe did all —_— Thus in che Canon law Clementie. 
1. $ verum de heretics, the inquifitor of heretical pravity is excommunicate 
if either out of hatred or hope of gain he condemn the innocent, or for 
love and favour abſolve the crimina _ which the Gloſs obſerves thar 
the Superior cat puniſh the fin of the heart, though 1t never. proceed to ' 
ation , and to this Gloſs Parormitan and Adrianus doe conlſent, Now if 
it be objeRed that here is anaRion external complicated with the internal, 
and that the law proceeds againſt that, not againſt this ; I anſwer, that 
it js certain the law cannot proceed to ſentence againſt the interna}, 
unleſs it be ſome way or in ſome degree publick : but thar which 1 
affirm is, that the law forbids the internal, or commands it, and that, in 
caſe the actionbe plac'd in the rank of vertue or vice diſtin from the meer 
obedience or diſobedience, and this is a pregnant inſtance of it; for the 
condemning the innocent is therefore the more forbidden and the more 
condemaed becauſe it is preſum'd to proceed from hatred, And there. 
fore Cato argued well im behalf of the &hrdians, againſt whom ic was movy'd 
in the Senate that a warre ſhould be made, becauſe they had ſome little 
light conjeures that they were not well affeRted rothem ; and becauſe 
ſome of the Rhodzans had mov'd that they might help Perſexs the King of 
Macedonia, in caſe peace could not be obtained fox him: Cato madean 
oration in their behalf, affirming it to be unreaſonable to puniſh them be- 
cauſe they had a mind once to have made a warre, But this was therefore 
well ſaid of Cato,becauſe there was no proof that the Rhodians did intend ir, 
and ſecretly or openly decree it, »If they hadinrended it, it was penal, and 
when the intention had been prov'd, it might have been more reaſonable 
to proceed to puniſh their breach of friendſhip. And this the Rhodians 
themſelves contefſed, that che Romans warr'd juſtly with Perſeas tor inten- 
ding a warre againſt them z but he ſo intended ic, that he did ſomething 
cowards it; but no City, no nation would deſtroy them who did nothing 
rowards the evil which they ſecretly intended. 28a hoc ft atwit wnquam, ant 
cut concedi fine ſummoe omninm periculo poteft, mt euns jure poteris occidere 
4 quo metwiſſe ſe decat ne "oe Pry eccrderetar ? (aid Cicers z, He indulges 
roo much to his fear,and ies the publick,that will kill any man whom 
heis pleas'd to fear, or ſay that he would firſt kill him, And thereaſon 
of that is, becauſe therecan be no ſufficienc proof of the ſecret thought, 
without it break forth ac leaſt into words and decrees and preparations. 
But 1njuriam fact, qui 0p eft , ſaid Seneca, If it appears he was 
about to doe a miſchiet, he is guilty , his ſecret was criminal : and that is 
it which is puniſhed as often as it can, 


And this is more evident in the civil Law, 7, fi quis ox dicam rapere, 


 C. de Epiſcopis  Clericis, Where the very thought of raviſhing a Virgin 


is puniſhed, It is erue, this thought was declared by the attempt or ad- 
dreſs tO it : but becauſe it was noc conſfurnmare, it is evidear that humane 
Laws dind co more thea to or from the exceraal ation, The law that pu- 
nithes che criminal before hehach acted the evil, puniſhes che incernal _ 
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cipally: for in the addreſs & firſt preparations nothing is done but the diſ- 
covery of the thought; but when the thought is ſo diſcovered, &the action is 
not done, if the man be puniſhed,it is not for the ation, but for the thought, 
And to this purpoſe is that of Cicero in his Oration pro T. Annio Milone; 
Niſt forte quia perfetta res non eſt, non fuit punienda : perinde quaſi exit 
rerum,non hominum conſilia, legibus vindicentur, Minus dolendum fait, re 
non perfeita, ſed puniendum certe nihilo minus. Not to puniſh the fault be- 
cauſe the miſchief was not done is as much as to ſay, that the laws are not aven- 
gers of evil purpoſes, but of evil events onely. Indeed if the miſchief be not 
done, we grieve the leſs ;, but if it was but imended,we puniſh it never the leſs. 
And to this Seneca in his controverlies gives teſtimony, Scelera quoque, 
quamvs Citre exitum ſubſederunt, —_ The ſame with that of Per;- 
and:r, pn prov Tv: augpmivorias, IMs x Ts miv.ovies xwgrale, not onel 

thoſe that doe, but thoſe that-would / are to be puniſhed, And to this ſenſs 
all choſe laws which puniſh the affeion, though the effet follows nor, 
areto be underſtood,as Cap, pro humani, h.Sacri,de homicidio1.6, & 1. quiſ? 
quis, C. ad legem Fuliam majeſtatis , & cap.1. de ſchiſmaticis, $, omnem, 
16. & 1. Fugitivns, ff. de verborum ſienrf. 1, Divus, ff. ad leg. Cornel. 


de Sicaris, 


But this 1s alſo further manifeſt in the differences of chance-medly, man- 
ſlaughter, and wilful murder , where the ation being wholly differenc'd 
by the thought of the heart, proves plainly that the choughts alſo are 
puniſh'd by humane Laws ever when they are manifeſt, And it the Divines 
and Lawyers would diſtinguiſh in this queſtion the puniſhment from the 


crime, the Court external from the Court of Conſcience, they would not * 


erre in chis article, For althongh a mans thoughts without ſome external 
ation are not puniſhed, becauſe they are not known z yet they could 
not be puniſhed when they are known, if they were not puniſhable and 
criminal 1n themſelves even againſt the laws of man. And therefore when 
Upien had ſaid, Copitations penam nemo patitur : Accurſfins addes, Sz 


L.18. f.de par- 


nis. |. fagitivus. 


| fatum in finibus cogitationis eft, No man can be puniſhed for his thonght ; & 1.';«;o.. 


that is,if it proceeds no further; for then it is known to none but God, #gnikc. 


Upon this account we find ſometimes in Laws, commands exprefly 
etjoyning the internal ation, Thus when the Council of Lateran had 
complained of ſome Clerks and Prelates that either wholly omitted their 
office, or (aid it negligently, it addes, Hec & ſimilia ſub pena ſuſpenſionis 
penitns inhibemus, diftriffe precipientes in virtute obedientix ut Divinum 
officium notturnum pariter & diurnum, quantum tis dederit Deus, ftudios? 
celebrent pariter & devote + wie, that they ſay therr office diligently and 
devoutly,, which becauſe it is an act of the heart as well as of the outward 


man, it gives a clear evidence in this inquiry, But above all is that Novel Novel. 135. 


of F#ſtinian, which the late Greek Books have brought to light, it ne- 
ver having been noted by the Latine interpreters, in which the Emperour 


_ commanded that inſolvent debtors who by misforrane,not by their crimes, 


were made poor, if they ſwore their inſufficiency, were to be freed from 
all turther trouble, and the Creditors that refas'd to obey the edict ſhould 
Pay ten pound of gold , and Ja pgrlw 6:3%mnory, for their meer thought 


of doing otherwiſe ſhould be put to death. I end this with the ſaying of 


the Jewiſh Doctors 2nicquid ſapigntes wetant palam fieri, id etiam in pe- 
netralibrs wvetitum eff, W hatever 6. wiſe men forbid to 'be done w___ 
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lick, the ſame muſt be underſtood to be forbidden in your cloſet, It a 7 
the ſaying of Rabbi Bachar, 


; RuLlE VI. 
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Humane Laws, before ſufficient promulgation, doe 
not oblige the Conſcience. 


I, A® the faults of Subjects are not cognoſcible without publication . {6 
jd neither are the wills of Princes, o_ ſacratiſſime que conftringunt 
Vice ei” hominum vitas intelligi ab hominibus debent, ſays the Law, 1, leges, C. de 
novz conſti. [eggh, & conſtit, But 1n this there is no difficulty : all that 1s made iS 1n the 
onation of the ſufficiency of the promulgation, A Spaniſh Lawyer, 
Pe benefic, 9 Selwa, and he alone, fo farre as I have heard or read, affirms the very ſo. 
b2- 2.34. lema edition of it and declaration in the Court or Council to be ſufficient, | 
But as he ſpeaks it wholly without reaſon, ſo he is to be rejected without 
farther trouble, © Others require one proclamation-in one or more places, 
according to the greatneſs of the Province or Juriſdiction z but it can ne- 
ver be agreed poſitively how much is enough, Therefore ſo farre as our 
conſciences can be concerned in it,theſe following propoſitions are certain, 

and they are ſufficient, 


2. 7. It is not neceſſary that laws in their promulgation be ſo divulged, 
as that the notice of them reach every fingle ſubjet, Not onely becauſe 
in moſt laws all perſons are not concerned, but alſo becauſe it is morally 
impoſſible z I mean in a great Province, where the laws are commonly of 

reateſt concern, and the promulgation more to be regarded and more i 
om endeavoured, For laws of men are not like the Sun, ſearching into 
all corners ; butas the law it ſelf is ſuch as regards that thing which hap- 
pens moſt commonly, ſo the promulgation is of a ſymbolical nature, and 
can ar:ive but to moſt perſons, 


; 2. Inall Princely and ſweet Governments there muſt be ſuch a pub- 
lication of laws as mulſt be fit to miniſter to the publick neceſſity and the 
publick duty, that the laws be no ſnares, bur piouſly intended, prudently 
conducted, ſufficiently communicated, and reaſonably exated with abate- 
ment of all thoſe deficiencies which are incident and nnavoidable to man- 
kind z ſo that if what be in Council judg'd ſufficient for promulgation, 
doe not prove ſo in the event of things, and in the Province, the dete$ 
" put upon the inſufficient publication, not,upon the account of diſobe- 

tence. 


4. 3. Bethe publication legally ſufficient, or not ſufficient, it is certain 
that the conſcience is not tied by the law, till it be known. I doe not ſay 
bur that the prevarication may be juſtly puniſh'd, becauſe the law may be Wl" 
publiſhed as well as is morally poſſible, or prudently and civilly is requir'd, val, 


and yet ſome may inculpably be ignorant of it, But beit ſo or otherwiſe, of « 
it is impoſſible that they who know not of it can obey; and if they can- and 
not, they cannot be oblig'd: for that is go law,but madneſs, which obliges all c 
2 man to that which is impoſlible, y * : 

Rot 
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© 4. Thecare and ſufficiency of publication is wholly incumbent upon 
the Law-giver, not at all upon the Subject ; that is, the Subjet is not 
ound to ſeek after the law, but onely to ſee that he doe not turn his car 
from it, or ſtudioufly decline it, or endeavour to be ignorant. For a law, 
though it be tor good to the publick, yet to the particular being a reſtraint 
upon our natural or political liberty reſpeRively, no man is bound to ſeek 
his own fetters, or put the burden upon his own neck, bur to wear it well 
when it is impoſed : but to retuſe to hear is the firſt aR of diſobedience ; 
but to hear is the firſt inſtance of obeying ; therefore cill he hath heard, 
he is oblig'd ro nothing, This hath no limitation or exceptiore but this. 
If the SubjeR hath heard chere is a law, he is bound to inquire after it, 
for then it is ſufficiently publiſh'd : the Law-giver bath done his duty, 
Bur betore he hath beard, it is to him as if it were not ; and that which is 
not cannot be numbred, cannot be-accounted for, The firſt is ſufficient to 
oblige him, he is bound becauſe he knows, the will of the Law-giver hath 
bound him ; bus then he muſt inquire for his own fake, for otherwiſe he 
cannot perform his obligation, 


6 5. Although as to conſcience the former meaſures are certain, yet the 
Legiſlator hath power to declare when the promulgation is ſufficieat for 
the nullifying of all contracts intervening, or evacuating priviledges, and 
changing all exteriour events of law ; becauſe the being of all theſe de- 
pends upon the will of the Prince and of his law, Onely when this is re- 
duc'd to practice, in the matter of contracts, if they were valid by the law 
of nature, he that did contra is oblig'd to ſtand to ir, if the other requires 
it; butit it be his ownadvancage, he is bound to quit it, if the other 
recedes and makes uſe of his advantage, For the law caa tie him ro ſuffer 
inconvenience for the publick intereſt, but nor to doe any evil; Thus if 
Titias contra with Movies to carry twenty Tun of wheat from Sicily to 
Rome , and before the contra&t a prohibition of ſuch contrafts was | ly 
publiſhed, and yet he heard not of it ; heis bound co obey it: but if Me- 
viss, who is like to be the gainer, ſtand upon his right of juſtice and natu- 
ral conſent, 7:tivs muſt make him amends, but he muſt not tranſporc the 
corn, But this is in caſe they be nat both Subjefs of che fame Prince, 
And the reaſon of this is plain, becauſe the ſtranger hath 4 natural right by 
juſtice and ſtipulation , but the Subje& hath a law upon him, therefore 
the other is not tied to quit that, but che Subjet muſt obey this : not-to 
doean injury, for no law can oblige him to that ; but to ſuffer one that ts 
tolerable and is outweighed by the publick advantage, Bur if they be 
both the Subjects of the ſame law, the law that forbids one to make the 
contra&t, does alſo by implication forbid the other to-exa&t that which is 
legal. So that although the law cannot diſoblige Titias from verifying 2 
contra chat is valid in the law of nature; yet Mevins -can remit his 
right, and the law can tie him to that. 


This holds ia all chings where the parties can give conſent to the in- 
validating of the contra, Burt ſometimes they cannot, and-then the rule 
of conſcience is, ſtandum eſt juri naturali , whatever was ratified-by nature 
and religion muſt remain for ever. The Council of Trext makes a that 
all clandeſtine marriages ſhall be null : ſhe publiſhes the law, and declares 
it from acertain time to be valid, A poor Vine-drefler inthe Faltoline hears. 
nothing of ic, but gets the daughter of his Maſter the Farmer with _ 

cer 
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aſter contra per verha de preſenti, The lawis urg'd upon him , the par- 
ties are both threatned, and are in that fright willing to recede, Burt they 
were told by 2 prudent Conteſlor, that they could not conſent to any fuck, 
ſeparation: and hetold them truly, For in marriage there is a neceſſitude 
contracted by a law of nature, and not onely a mutual right tranſmitted ro 
each other, but there is a band of Religion, a Sacramental tie, or relation 
that God hath joyn'd, and no man can put aſunder, But until the contra 
is paſs'd ſo farreas that it is become a marriage in the law and ſtate of ng. 
cure, the prohibition ought to prevail upon them. 


Laſtly, in priviledges there.is no difficulty, becauſe the law is not bound 
to give any atall ; and therefore may reſtrain them at any time, withonr 
giving a reaſon, Thus it a law were made that all illegitimate children 
that-were born after the death of the Emperour Maximiliaz ſhould be un- 
capable of a Prebend or benefice in a Church ; he that heard nor of the 
law might juſtly be put out after ſolemne inveſtirure, For »o man 5 injs- 
red, becauſe he hath not a favour done him, 


Ru Tr E VII. 


That a law ſhould oblige the Conſcience, does not 
depend upon the acceptation of the Law by the 
people. 


I, J's Rule hath ſuffered great prejudice, not onely by the contrary opi- 


nion of the Civilians and Canoniſts, who in yery great numbers op- 
pole it, but by all perſons almoſt who live under Governments Democtz- 
tical, or doe not well confider the powers and conſequents of government, 
But the caſc in ſhort is this; 


All Goyernments in the world did either begin right or wrong, It 
right, it was by Divine appointment, or by the multiplication of the po- 
ſterity of a Patriarch, and the av&no: increaſe of Paternal Government, 
T his is the natural way, and this is founded upon natural reaſon, and 2 
Divine Commandement, This hath in it no evil, and no queſtion, and it 
is the juſt beginning of Monarchy, it produces no other Government, 


But it the Government comes not this way, it comes in wrong. Ei- 
ther from tumults, by neceſſity and evil experience being forc'd to per- 
mit and eſtabliſh an order and government z or diretly by warre and vio- 
lence; orelſe in the deſtitution of a Governour when all are left to chem- 
ſelves, and none hath power over them, they may doe what they liſt, and 
order things as yy pleaſe, and part with as _ power as they think ht, 
and keep ſome to themſelves, and confound all politick Sarto 4a and di- 
vide power, as two earneſt diſputants doe divide the truth when they have 


Om er 1n pieces, each part running away with that ſhare that comes next 
's hand. 


Now from theſe beginnings of Governments ſeveral Republicks anc 


Principalities have been eſtabliſhed z and when it hapaed that any famous 
Government 
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Jovernment entred the wrong way, they became exemplary to others in 
their polity and in their princl les, and made their a&tons become rules 
to others, Thus it was that the Roman people, keeping the legiſlative 

wer in their own hands, made Kings. and Conluls and officers at their 
pleaſure, but their conſent was alwaies demanded when a law was to be 
made, as isaftirmed by Aſconius Pedianus in orationem pro C. Cornelio, and 
by Budeus and Zaſins inl, 2, ff, de origine jurs, Theſe laws were made in 
1 convocation of the people in thirty Courts, and were called Curiate, as 
is affirm'd by Suetonius in Auguſto, and in Ciceroin his epiſtles to Lentulns : 
they werealſo called Populares by Cicero 1n his orations. Now this people 
ſo largely reigning over the world, and being exemplary by their wifſ- 
dome and their laws,did eafily tranimir this licence unto the people of maſt 
Nations, who needed but little teaching to bridle the power of their Prin- 
ces, to which they were but too much tempted by that /ibido regnandi, 
that luſt of empire which poſlefles the greateſt part of the world ; and by 
their own ſtrength, which they often made their Kings to feel, and would 
not lend to them in their needs but upon hard conditions, * Addeto all 
this, that many princes have been gentle and kind, and many wiſe, and 
would not put a bridle upon ſuch an untam'd beaſt without their own con- 
ſent ; not onely that they might obey more willingly, but leſt they ſhould 
not obey at all, as knowing it to be better that they ſhould be rul'd as they 
pleaſe, then not at all, 


Libertatts ſervaveris umbram 
* $1 quicquid jubeare vels—— 


This phantaſtick liberty the people would ſeldome be without ; and they 
muſt have what they were reſolv'd on; for when they pleaſe, they are 
all Kings, 


; Uponthe account of theſe and ſome other caules it is come to pals 
that in many places laws have their binding power onely by the conſent of 
the people ; in their tribes and Courts, or by their xepreſencatives , 


or by their manners and cuſtomes : and from hence come theſe ſayings of 


f ” . | , 1 ; - » 
ome very wiſe men; Lex nullam vim obligandi yabet niſi ex more; 10 Ari-,.,  ,... 


fotle : and, Leges promulgatione conſlitui, firmari autem uſu, (aies Grattan * c.6. 
and the civil law moſt expreſsly, 1pſa Jeges nulla alta _ nos tenent quam 

quod judicio populi recepte ſunt, The reception and approbation of the 
people is the onely firmament and Sanction of the law, Now that the civil | 
law ſaies it, it was ex more Romanorum ; among the old Romans it alwaies 
was ſo: and Ariftotle ſpeaks at the rate of him who had been bred under 
the popular government of the Greeks, and therefore it is no wonder that 
any of them ſpeaks ſo : but as for the words of Gratian, Laurentius and the 
Arch-Deacon expound them to mean that the laiws receive from the uſe of 
the people firmitatem. ftabilitatis, non authoritatis ;, that is, de fatto they 
ae made more firm and laſting by the conſent and manners of the people, 


but not de jure more obliging ; according to that of Tertullian, Neque civis "TOTO? 


B ? 


faeliter legi obſequitur ignorans quale ſit quod ulciſcitur lex, Nulia lex ſibi 
ſoli conſcientiam juſtitie ſue debet, ſed es a quibus obſequinm expettat :cate- 
rum ſuſpettalex eft que probari ſe non wult ; improba autem ſi non probata 
dominetur, A Citizen does not faithfully obey that law (meaning of going 
tO warre) who knows not what that is which is to be puniſh'd. For that a 
law is juſt is owing in part to him.thatis to obey it, That lawis to be ſu- 
{pected 
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ſpeed which will not indure a crial ; bur it being tried it be rejected, it 
cannot prevail without injuſtice, 


6, Having now by this narrative laid open the ſecret and foundation of 
this opinion, and prevented the objeftions that can be mace, the Ryle is 
certain and eaſy. T he conſent of the people gives no autbority tothe lay, 8& 
therefore is no way neceſlary to the Sanction and conſtitution, ſave onely tg 
prevent violence, rebellion and diſobedience, Bur becauſe I am not writi 
rules of policy,but rules of conſciece,I am to fay,that if the legiſlative power 
be in the Prince,that is,it he be ſupreme, he is to decree the law; but where- 
ever the authority be, that authority is derived from God, and is onely Jeſs 
then him: and although a horſe ſometime cannot be ruled without ſtroak- 
ings and meat and gentle uſages, yet for all that his rider is his Maſter: and 
he that (aid, obey them that have the rule over you, and ſubmit your ſelyes tg 
every ordinance of man for the Lords ſake, whether to the King as tothe (u- 
preme, &c, did not appoint the ſupreme to rule by a precarious power , 
and if he who hath authority makes a juſt law, either the people are bound 
eq accept the law, or they deſpiſe the authority. And indeed it is a contra- 
dition in the terms, that a law be impos'd, and yet that it be no law of ir 
ſelf; char is,that the effeR of the canſe thould be a neceflary condition in the 
cauſe it ſelf z and that it's own work is nothing, unleſs what it does work 
give it force, It muſt bea law before they accept it, andif it bealawt 
are bound to accept it ;:and therefore their accepting cannot make it alay, 


7 In popular governments the people have their ſuffrages in thelegil- 
lative z but then it is becauſe they govern: but when _ have not the 
legiſlative, he that hath it muſt nor ask them leave to ule it, when God 
hath given him power, They indeed who ſuppoſe Kings to be truſtees 
and miniſters of the people have ſome pretence (it they ſuppos'd true) to 
afturm the acceptation of the people to be neceſſary. Bur yerit they did 
ſuppoſe true, it were indeed & pretence but no more, For when the King is 
choſen, and is by the people (thatI may uſe the expreſſion of 77berius) 
tants ramgue libers tn inſtrut#us, inveſted with a Princely power, and 
the legiſlative; he, by himſelt or by his Senate, according to the conſticu- 
tion of the province, is to make the law, and to puniſh them that break it, 
and not toask them it they will pleaſe to obey it. Lex inftituitur cum pre- 
mulgatur, ſaies the Authentick : and therefore whoſoever does not obey, 
whether it be a fingle perſon or a multitude, they fin againſt God ; it is 
diſobedience in a ſingle perſon, and rebellion in the multitude, All which 
is true with the proviſos of the former rules, that the laws be upon all their 
juſt accqunes in all other things obligatory. 


I This Rule does alſo fail in all arbitrary conventions and precarious 


governments ; in ſuch which-have no coercitive power but what is by vo- 
luntary conceſhon z ſuch which can convene and diſſolve at pleaſure, 25 
Colleges and Fraternities. For as they meet at pleaſure, ſo they mult be 
governed as they pleaſe , their power comes not from God, but Com many 
and their authority is equivocal, 


9, Someinſert one caſe here,ſaying that if a law be refus'd by the ow 
part of the e, then ſi ons are excus'd, becauſe it is to be (up- 
pos d that the Prince cares le perſons obſerve the law, m_ 0 
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little will ſerve no intereſt, But if this were true, yet there is in ic ſo much 
caution to be us'd, ſo many proviſos, and ſo much probability to the con- 
trary, that it wereas good that it were not true for it cannot give reſt 

or peace tothe C onicience, For 1, whether the Prince doe ſecretly give 

leave or no, is a preſumption of infinite uncertainty. 2. The contrary may / 
very well be ſuppos dy, for hethat is troubled at the rebellion of many will 
not give leave to one to difobey, 3, It theſe few ſingle perſons doe ſub- 
mit, they become good examples, and are confeſſors for the reputation 
of the Kings wiſdome and authority, 4. What is evil in the whole is (o 
in every particular z becauſe the people is but an aggregate body of (ingle 
perſons, 5. We muſt not follow a multitude to doe evil - and all rebellion 
is of that nature, that it is as the fin of witchcraft; and who would be 4 
witch becauſe all the Country is ſos 6, He that partakes of other mens 
fins ſhall alſo partake of their puniſhment, Upon theſe accounts, I judge 
it my unſate for any fingle perfon to reſiſt a juſt law of a juſt ſuperior, 
upon hope of eſcaping in the Croud, * But this Rule is onely true when * Ru: 3. 
thelaw 15 juſt and good tor publick profit and uſefulneſs ot the people, 

For if it be an unreaſonable law, it binds not as a law, but as by promiſe 

and contract ; thart is, it does not bind by the ſanction of the law, but the 
acceptarion of the people, And ſo the ancient lawyers are to be underſtood; 

Lex precepti tollitur, ſi moribus utentinm non recipitur, The obligation of p,,,,.... .. 
the law is taken off, unleſs it be receiv'd into the manners of the Subjects, cum olim. 4c 
Bur the inſtance tells in what ſenſe this is true, The Pope and Council **i* <vn14s. 
cannot command continence to a certain fort of perſons after promotion 

againſt their wills ; quia continentia eſt res que poteſt perſuadert, imperari 

axters non, Becauſe continence is a thing that may be perſiaded, bur not 
commanded, The matter of the law is to be order'd according to the 

meaſures of the third Rule 3 but ſuppoſing char, this Rule is certain, * 


RuTL Ee VIIL 


Humane laws of indifferent matter doc not oblige 
the Conſcience of the Subjects out of the domi- 
nions of the Superior. 


J þ #tra territorium jus dicenti,non paretur,;mpune, is a famous ſaying inthe 
Canon law, A man may ſafely ciſobey the law of his Prelate if he be our g,7 © en 

ot the Dioceſs, And the reaſon is, becauſe beyond his Dioceſs he hatch 
no juriſdiftion ; and beyond his juriſdition a Prince hath no power. Lex 1. omnes po- 
eſt jus proprium civitatss, ſaith the law; The law hath no power beyond it's pulidc juftiria 
own City. Thus anciently, in the Province of Canterbury the people did not © 

faſt upon $, Marks day ; but if they were within the Province of York 

they were tied to the common law, or cuſtome of the- Church belides. 

Thus alſo itis in maritime places, eſpecially in places of publick Trade 

and Merchandize :if the ſeveral Subjets ſhould keep the ſeveral Laws 

of their own Princes, it would cauſe great confuſion and diſorder upon 

the po of Trade; and finceit is certain that ſtrangers muſt live by 

the laws of the Country where they ſojourn, it is certaiu-they are not tied 
to the laws of their own, becauſe they may be contrary, 


t; But 


boy 
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I, But this hath divers limitations, For 1, Ir does not hold in the 
ſubſtantial matters of religion, where the religions of the Country differ 
It is not lawful for a Subject of England to goe to Mals in a forein Coun. 
try ; not onely upon ſuppoſition that the office is ſuſpicious or tg he 
blam'd by the meaſures of the Divine Law, bur it the laws of our Conn- 
try have upon other prudent and juſt confidezations forbidden ir, The 
ſons of the Church of England proteſſing under the government Epiſcg. 
pal may not lawfully communicate in the Huguenot Churches with them 
that believe Epiſcopacy to be Antichriſtian or unlawtul, becauſe this doe; 
relate to the evil and detriment of thoſe laws and that government ans 
that authority under which we ſtill aretied, But in the ceremonial and xi. 
tual part of religion, where the religion is the ſame, we are not tied abroad 
to our Country cuſtomes, A SubjeR of the Church of England may 
ſtand at the Holy Communion, or eat it in leavened bread, it he come ijnt9 
Proteſtant Countries that have any ſuch cuſtome : and the reaſon of this 
is, becauſe the contrary would give ſcandal, to which our own laws nei- 
ther doe nor can oblige abroad ; and if any be offended ar our different ce- 
remonies at home, he muſt look to it, we are not concerned in any thing, 
bur to obey our Superiour, and quietly to render a reaſon to our bre- 


thren, 


2. This Rule does not hold in ſuch laws which are the ſpecification of 
the Divine laws. Thus it a Subject of England ſhould be in Spary, and 
there ſee his Danghter diſhonoured, or his Wite conſent to her ſhame, 
and take her in Adultery ; he may not kill her, though in Spazr it be law- 
ful for them to doe it, The reaſon is, becauſe ſhe is not a Subje@ of Spary, 
but hath an habituall relation to England, and therefore it is Murder if it 
be done by an Engliſh SubjeR, ', ane Frm all his own Subjects, the 
Prince of the Countrey and the Legiſlative is to give limits to the inde- 
finite lawes of God, and thereaſon is that which S, Paul gives, becauſe 
he who hath the rule over them is to give an account of their Souls, Every 
law therefore is to acquit or condemn herown Subje&s : and thereforeifa 
Spaniard does diſhonour the bed of an Engliſh Subject in Spazry, it is law- 
full there to kill him ; becauſe his own Princes law condemns him, and 
gives leave to the injur'd perſon to be Executioner, All theſe particulars 
rely upon the ſame reaſon, 


3- This Rule does not hold, when though the Subje be abroad, ye 
the ation does relate to his own Country. Thus it is not lawful abroad to 
coyn or counterfeit the money of his Country, to rail upen his Prince, to 


P__ his Subjects, to violate his honour, to diſgrace his Nation, t0 | 


etray the ſecrets and diſcover the Counſels of his Prince, Becauſe the 
evil done out of theterritory being an injury to them within, is as it it 
were done within, When the diſpute was between the Atheniags and 
Thebans abour their confines, and the parties ſtood. at a little diſtance, 
diſputing and wrangling about the breadth of an acre of ground, Tim 
thews ſhoots an arrow and kills a young Theban Gentleman, The Thebans 
demand that Timotheus be pur to death by the laws of Athens, as being 
their Subje& : they refuſe to doe ſo, but deliver Timotheus to the The- 
bans, giving this reaſon, He ſhot the arrow within the Athenian limit, but 
ir did the miſchief within the territory of Thebes; and where the evil 1s 


done, there and by them let the criminal be puniſh'd. Being abroad 1s - 
| excule 
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caſe in this raſe, If a Subje& ſhoots an arrow into his own Country, 
though he bent his bow abroad, at home he ſhall find the'ſtring; 


” 4. If the action be ſomething to be done at home, the Subject abroad 
is bonnd to obey the ſummons of the law, When Henry the ſecond of 
Eneland commanded all Prelates and Curates to relide upon their Dio- 
= and charges, Thomas Becket of Canterbury was bound in conſcience, 
though he was In France, to repair tO his Province at home, The ſumme 
of all is this, A law does not oblige beyond the proper territory, unleſs it 
relate ro the good or evil of it, For then it is done at home to all real 
events of nature, and to all intents and purpoſes of law, For if the law be 
affirmative, commanding ſomething to be done at home,at home this omi(- 


| fionis alin: 2u7 non facit quod facere debet, widetur facere adverſus ea 


— CEE FOE 
que non facit, ſaith the Law, The omifſion is a fin there where the action «; 


ought to have been done, Burt if the Law be negative, 2u1 facit quod fa- lis juris. 


cere non debet, non videtur facere id quod facere juſſus eſt. He that does 
what he is forbidden to doe is anſ{werable to him who hath power to com- 
mand him to doe 1t, 


6 This Rule thus explicated is firm; and is tO be extended to exempt 
or priviledged places, according to that ſaying of the Lawyers, Locus ex- 
emptus habetur pro extraneo,He that lives in an exempt place, lives abroad. 


7. By theproportions of this Rule it is eaſy to anſwer concerning ſtran- 
oers, whether they be bound by the Laws of the Nation where they paſs 
or trafick, For inall things where they are got oblig'd by their own 
Prince, they are by the ſtranger, and that upon the ſame account, for if 
they who are abroad are not ordinarily bound by the Laws of their Coun- 
try (except in the caſes limited) it is becauſe the juriſdiftion and dominion 

their Prince goes not beyond his own land ; and in ſuch caſes rhe place 
is more then the perſon : but therefore it muſt goe ſo farre, and be the per- 
ſoa what he will, yet in the territory he is under the law of that Prince, 
Heis made ſo by that place, Ir is Lex terre, the Law of the land in which 
heis : and ## the peace of that he ſhall have peace, as God aid to the Jews 
concerning the land of their Captivity, 


RuLEe IX, 


Obedience to Laws is to be paid according to what 
1s commanded, not according to what is belt. 


aide and went away, giving this reaſon to him that asked him why, tr « 
better to obey then to kill an enemy, But when Craſſus the Romane Gene- 
ral ſent to Athens to an Engineer a command to ſend him ſuch a piece of 
timber towards the making of a battery, he ſent him one which he ſup- 
pos d was better; but his General cauſed him to be ſcourged for his di- 
ligence: and Torquatss Manlius being Conſul commanded his ſon not to 
hht that day wich the Enemy,but he eſpying a great advantage fought and 

E 3 beat 


en Lacon was fighting proſperouſly, and had prevail'd very farre yie a. Gali: 
upon his enemies, it happened that a retreat was ſounded juſt as he um lib. :. 
was lifting up his hand to ſmite a conſiderable perſon ; he turned his blow 73: 
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beat him and won a glorious vitory, for which he was crowh'd with a i- 
umphant lawrel, but for his diſobedrence loſt his head. It is not £00d to 
be wiſer then the laws ; and ſometimes we underſtand not the ſecret req- 
ſon of the Princes command, or the obedience may be becrer then a good 
turn, dr a better counſel ; which is very often ill raken, unleſs ir be re. 
quir'd. Corrwmp! atque difſolvs ef ficium omne imptrantis ratus fi quis ad id 
god fatere juſſus eft, non vbſequis debito, fed confilio non defpderate reſpon. 
aeat, ſaid Craſſus in A. Gellius. 


2. Thus alſo it is in the obſervation of the Divine Commandements 
when God hath Yeclared his will,and limited our duty to circumſtances and 
parriculars,he will not be anſwered by doing that which we ſuppolt is bet. 
ter, We muſtnot be running after Sermons, when weſhould be labouring 
ro provide meat for our family : for beſides that it is dire& diſobedience 
inthe caſe now put, there is alſo an error in the whole affair ; for that 
which we think is better then the Commandement, is not better : aad this 
God declared in the cafe of Saul, Obrdience « better then ſacrifice, No work 
is better then that which God appoints, 


' This is ro be underſtood fo that it is not onely left to our liberty, bur 
it-is atfo rewardable, for the Subje& ro prevent a Commandemen, and ty 
excel|the meaſures of the Law m the mart of a Commandemen, when 
to doe ſo we know will be accepted, and is to the pleaſure and uſe of the 
Prince, Thus Aſtyages preferr'd Chryſawtas before Ayſbeſpes,becault he did 
not onely obey as #y#aſprs did, but naderſtood the wmd of the Prince, 
and when he knew what would pteaſe him, did it of his own accord, Bat 

| theathis #5 upon the ſame account, it is obedience, ondly & is early add t 


is forward, 
4, Thisalfs is tobe added, that if the choice of the SabjeR differin? 
from thecommand of the Priacebe very us and of grem beneſic, 


the Prince does commonly ex poft faiFo allow the deed ; that is, he does 
not puniſh it, P. Cyrafſas Mwtins and TY. Mamins did otherwiſe ; bat they 
| were ſevere andgreat examples, But when it is not peniſh'd, it is nor be- 
cauſeic does not deſerve it, but becadfe it is pardon'd : for if it honld mil- 
carry, 1t would not eſcape vengeance: and therefore though the proſpe- 
rous event be lov'd, yetitcameih at a wrong door, and the diſobedience 
was criminal, AtearoTy mY 6 Mgrov © bEartanlay Sw © muFrdd al, Maſters 
are t0 command, but the provence of ſervants « to obey, ſaith $, Chryſoftome, 


This Rule is to be anderftood according to the tention, not 2ccor- 

_ ding to the letter of the law; for if the intention of ir be that which is 

better, it is evident that is to be done which is better m che intenrion, 

not that which is commanded in the letter, Buc of this im che Chapter 
of interpretation of Laws, 


A 


CHAP. 


CHAP. :H: 
Of Laws Penal and Tributary. 


Ruts tl. 


[cis lawful for Chriſtian Magiſtrates to make penal 
Laws, not onely pecuntary and of reſtraint, but 


of loſs of member and life it ſelf, 


& Hatſoever is neceſſary is juſt; that is, that muſt be 
{ done which cannot be avoided: and therefore the 
power of the Magiſtrate in puniſhing the tranſgreſ- 
ſors of their laws of peace, and order, and intereſt, is 
infinitely juſt * ; for without a coercitive power there *X:s 5; ru- 
can be no government, and without government _ A Act 
there can be no communities of men; a herd of wolves ae Era Pa 
is quieter and more at otie then ſo many men, unleſs :cr@.. 155, 2. 
they all had one reaſon in them, or have one power over them; Ancus "f'" 

Rex primus Carcerem in Romano foro edificavit, ad terrorem increſcentis au- 

dicie, ſays Livy, King Ancus ſeeing impiety grow bold, did erect a priſon 

inthe publick markets, When iniquity was like to grow great, then that 

was grown neceſſary, And it is obſerv'd that the Macedonians call Death 

' AwvG. trom the Hebrew word DAN, which figniftes a Judge, as intima- 

| ting that Judges are appointed to give ſentences upon criminals in life and 

death, And therefore God takes upon himſelf the title of a King and a : Chron. 25. 
Judge, of a Lord and Governour ; and gives to Kings and Judges the **: 


title of Gods, and to Biſhops and Prieſts the ſtyle of Angels, 5 aps 


% But here I will ſuppoſe that Magiſtracy is an ordinance of God, ha- 
ring ſo many plain Scriptures for it ; and it being by S. Pasl affirmed, that 

' hebeareth not the ſword in vain, and that they who have done evil owght to Na 1? 
fear, and of himlelt he profeſſed that if he had done ought worthy of death 
he did not refuſe todies and a caution given by S. Peter, that Chriſtians 
ſhould take care that they doe not ſuffer as malefaitbys : and it being made 
4 note of hereticks that they are Traytors, that they are murmurers, that 
they deſÞiſe dominion,that they ſpeak evil of dignitiesz, and that we are com- 
manded to pray for Kings and all that arc in authority, for this reaſon, be- 
cauſe they are the appointed means that men ſhould l;ve 4 peaceable and 4 
godly life ,* for piety; and peace, and plenty too depend upon good Go- 
vernments: and therefore Apollo Tythius told the Lacedemonian Embaſla- 
cors that if they would nor call home Pliſfonax their King from baniſh- 
ment and reſtore him to his right, they ſhould be torc'd to rill their ground 
with a ſilver Plough; that is, they ſhould have (carcity of corn in their 
own Cities, and be forc'd to buy their grain to relieve the famine of their 
Country: for ſo the event did expound the Oracle; they grew poor and 
E 3 ſtary'd 
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4, 


5. 


ſtary'd becauſe they unjuſtly {uffer'd their King to live in exile, Addeto 
theſe, that we are often commanded to obey them that have the rule over us. 
to be ſubje# toevery ordinance of man; that Rulers are not a terror to good 

R % 
works but to the evil, and many more to equal purpoſes. 


Neither ought the precept of charity and forgiveneſs, which Chriſt 
often ., ſo earneſtly , fo mY preſſes, evacuate the power of Princes, 
For the precept of torgiving offendors does not hinder parents from cor- 
reting their offending children ; nor Maſters from chaſtiſing their rebel- 
lious ſervants; nor the Church from excommunicating them thar 
walk diſorderly : theſe things rely upon plain Scriptures, and upon nec«- 
ſity, and experience; and they doe evince thus much without any further 
diſpute, that ſome puniſhment may ſtand with the precept of torgivenels; 
or at leaſt, if he who is injur'd may not puniſh without breach ot charity, 
yet ſome one elſe may, - And ifit be permitted to the power of man to 
puniſh a criminal without breach of charity ; the power of the Magiſtrate 
muſt be without all queſtion ; and that ſuch a power can conſiſt with cha- 
rity there is no doubt, when we remember that the Apoſtles themſelves 
and the primitive Churches did deliver great Criminals over to the power 
of Sathan to be buffeted, even tothe deſtruttion of the fleſh, that their Souls 
might be ſav/d inthe day of the Lord, S Paul delivered Elymas to blindneſs, 
= S, Peter gave Ananias and Saphira to a Corporal death, 


But the great Caſe of Conſcience is this, Although all puniſhments 
leſs then row! may like paternal corre&tions conſiſt with charity (tor they 
may be diſciplines and emendations) yet in death there is no amendment ; 
and therefore to put a man to death flagrante crimmne, before he hath 
mortified his fin, or made amends for it; that is, before it is pardon'd, 
and conſequently to ſend him to hell, is the moſt againſt charity in the 
world, and therefore no man hath power to doe it : for God never gave 
to any man a power to diſpenſe juſtice to the breach of charity; and thar 
diſpenſation which ſends a man to Hell, is not for edification, bur for 
deſtruction, 


To this I anſwer, 1, That it is true that whatſoever is againſt cha- 
rity 15 not the effeR of juſtice; for both of them are but imitations and 


tranſcripts of the Divine attributes and perfeRions, which cannot be con- | 


trary to each other, But when the faults and diforders -of mankind have 
mcangled their own and the publick affairs, they may make that neceſſary 
to them, which in the firſt order and intention of things was not to be en- 
dur'd. Thus we cut aleg and an arm to ſave the whole body ; and the 
publick magiſtrate, who is appointed to defend every mans rights, mult 
pull an honeſt mans houſe to the ground to ſave a town or a ſtreet : and 
peace is ſo dear, fo good, that for the confirming and perpetuity of it, he 
may commence a warre which were otherwiſe intolerable. If cheretore 
any evil comes by ſuch miniſteries of juſtice, they who introduc'd the 
neceſſity muſt thagke themſelves, ' For it is neceſſary it ſhould be 0; 
though it be but a ſuppoſitive and introduc'd neceſſity ; onely he that in- 


troduc'd it, is the cauſe of the evil; not he that is to give the beſt remedy 
that he hath, 


2. No man is to anſiver for an accidental effet that is conſequent t0 
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law,l, ſi qus nec cauſam, ff, ſi certum petatur, Tam to look to what is 
principally delign'd, not what accidentally can happen, It I obey.God, it 1s 
no matter who is offended, It 1 ſee that my neighbour will envy me 
for doing good, and his eye will be evil becauſe Iam good, Iam not te 
omit the good, for fear his Soule periſh; when my good is rather apt ro 
doe him good then evil: heis to anſwer for it, not I, for nothing that I 
doe makes him evil, he makes himfelf fo by his own choice, There are 
many men that tern the grace of God into wanronnels ; and abuſe the long 
ſuffering and patience of God, and turn that into occaſions of fin which 
God meant for the opportunities and endearments of repentance ; but if 
God ſhould leave to be gracious to mankind in the fame method, out of 
charity and compliance with the intereſt ot the Souls of ſuch miſerable per- 
ſons, as they would be never the better, fo the other parts of mankind 
would be infinitely the worle. 


—_ 


3. Ir is true that Charity is the duty of every Chriſtian;but as all Chri- 
ſtians are not to exprels it in the ſame manner,ſo there are ſome expreſſions 
of charity which may become ſome perſons, and yet be the breach of 
anothers duty : and ſome may become our withes which can never be re- 
duc'd to at ; and becauſe thar is all we can doe, it is all we areoblig'd to 
doe. When Yertagzs was condemn'd to die tor killing the brother of 
Aruntins Priſcus ; the poor Father of the condemned man came and beeg'd 
for the life ot his miſerable ſon ; but Pri{cws out of the love of his murder'd 
brother beg d with the fame importunity that he might not eſcape ; and 
both their effects were the effects of charity. The charity ofa Prelate-and 
Miniſter of religion is another thing then the charity of a Prince, A 
Mother ſignifies her love one way and a Father another , ſheby fond- 
neſs and tender uſages, he by ſevere counſels and wiſe education , and when 
the Miniſter of religion takes care concerning the Sout of the poor con- 
demn'd man, the Prince takes care that he ſhall doe no more miſchief, and 
increaſe his ſad account with God, The Prince andthe Prelate are both 
of them Curates of Souls and Miniſters of Godlinels ; but the Prifice 
miniſters by puniſhing the evil doer and rewarging the vertuous, and the 
Prelate by exhortation and do@trine, by reproot and by prayer, by Sacra- 
ments and diſcipline, by the key oft powerand the key of knowledg. The 
efte&t of this couſideration is this ; that the magiſtrate by doing juſtice in 
the preſent caſe does not doe againſt charity ; becauſe he does miniſter to 
charity in the capacity and proper obligation of a Magiſtrate, when he does 
his own work, which being ordain'd tor good and not- for evil, the officeis 
then moſt charitable and moſt proper tor him, when he miniſters to chariry 
In his own way that God hath appointed him, By his juſtice he miniſters 


| to the publick Good, and that 1s his othce of charity. That is his work ; 
; let others look to their ſhare, 

: % 4. The cutting off of a Maleta@or is ſome charity to his perſon 
though a ſad one ; for beſides that it prevents manyevils , and forces him 
k tO a ſpeedy recollection, and a ſummary repentance, and intenſe acts of ver- 
y tue by doubling his neceſſity ; it does alſo cauſe him to make amends to 


the law , and: that oftentimes ſtands him in great ſtead before the Tri- 
bunal of Gods juſtice ; paxllum ſapplicit ſatis eft Patri ;; God is ſometimes 
4 pleas'd to accept of a ſmall punithment tor a great offence; and his anger 
E 4 many 


his duty. In omni! diſþoſyt rone attenditur quod principaliter azitur, faies the 


— 
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many times goes not beyond a temporal death, and the cutting off ſome 
years of his lite, 


5, - That which concerns the Magiſtrate is, that he be juſt and char;- 


' table too, Juſtice of it ſelf is never againſt charity ; but ſome ations of 


ſuppos'd charity may be againſt juſtice. Therefore the Magiſtrate in thar 
Capacity is tied to no charity but the charity of juſtice, the mercies of the 
law z that is, that he abate of the rigor as much as he can, that he make 

rovifions for the Soul of the criminal ſuch as are fit for his need, that if 
bo can delay, he doe not precipitate executions. In what is more, the ſy- 
preme, the law-giver 1s to take care, and to give as much leave to the 
miniſters of juſtice as can conſiſt with the publick intereſt. For hereit is 
that there is-uſe of that propoſition, that all men are not tied to all the 
exterior kinds and hs 2a of charity, but as they are determin'd acci- 
dentally, It will not be ſuppos'd that the Judge is uncharitable if he doe 
not preach ro the condemn'd criminal , or if he doe not give him money 
after ſentence, or viſit him in priſon, or goe to pray with him at the block; 
theſe are not the portions of his duty : bur as his juſtice requires him to 
condemne him z ſo his charity exacts of him as Fudge nothing but the 
mercies of the law, 


6. That which is neceſſary to be done, is not againſt any mans duty, 
or any precept of Chriſtianity, Now that ſome ſorts of perſons ſhould be 
put to death is ſo neceſſary, that if it were not done it would be certainly, 
directly and immediately a very great uncharitableneſs ; and the Magiſtrate 
ſhould evenin this inſtance be more uncharitable then he can be ſuppos'd 
to be in putting the criminal to death, For a high-way thiet and murderer 
if he be permitted does cut off many perſons who little think of death, and 
ſuch as are innocent as to the Common-wealth, are yet very guilty before 
God : for whoſe Souls and the ſpace of whoſe repentance there is but very 
ill proviſion made, if they may live who ſhall ſend many Souls to hell, by 
murdering ſuch perſons who did not watch and ſtand 1n readineſs again(t 
the (ad day of their ſudden arreſt, If all ſuch perſons wereto be tree from 
afflitive puniſhments, the common-wealth would be no ſociety of peace, 
but a direct ſtate of warre, a ſtate moſt contrary to governments ; but it 
there were any other leſs then death, the gallies and the Mines, and the 
priſons would be nothing but nurſeries of villains, which by their numbers 
would grow as dangerous as a herd of Wolves and Lions : and if ever they 
ſhould break into a warre, like Spartacws and his rabble, who knows how 
many Souls ſhould be ſent to Hell for want of time to finiſh their re- 
pentance * 


7. It the condemn'd Criminal had never any time to repent, if he 1:4c 
never thrown wy any opportunities of ſalvation, he had never come to 
that pals ; andif he have, who is bound to give him as much as he will 
need? Andifit beunlawful for a magiſtrate to put a criminal to death tht 
hath nor ſafficiently repented, then no villain ſhall ever die by the pud- 
lick hand of juſtice ; and the worſe the man is, the longer he ſhall live, anc 
the better he ſhall eſcape : for in this caſe, if he reſolves privately that he 
never will repent, he hath blunted the edge of the ſword, and weakned 
the arme of juſtice for ever that ſhe ſhall never ſtrike, 
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— 8, God hath given a commiſſion to Magiſtrates which they muſt not 
prevaricate : if thereforea Criminal falls ugder the rods and axes of the 
Conſuls who are Gods Miniſters for gaod to them that doe well, and for 
evil to them that doe evil ; it is not the Magiſtrate who is to be blam' 
but the hand of God that is to be rever'd, who by this hand cuts him of, 
and it may be therefore thus cuts him off becauſe he will give him no lon- 
oer time, However the Magiſtrate is to look to his rule, not to rare; and 
accidental events z which are onely inthe power of the Divine providence 
and in the will of the Man to prevent, 


1%, 


1, 9, No mancanſay that a condemn'd Criminal that makes the beſt 
| uſe of his time after ſentence, or after his juſt fears of it, or after the appre- . 
hen(ion of the probabilities of it, ſhall certainly be damn'd for want of-more - 
time, For as no man knows juſt how much time 1s neceflary , fo neither 
can he tell how deep the repentance of the Man is, nor yet how ſoon God 
will return to mercy. Therefore upon (o great uncertainties, and the pre- 
ſumption and confidences relying upon ſuch a ſecret, to omit a certain duty 
is no way allowable. It is true there are amongſt ſome wiſe aud pious per- 
ſons great fears in this caſe, but fear is __ good when it is made uſe of 
to 200d purpoſes, to obſtrut the courſe of fin, but not the cqurſe of juſtice, 
And ſome men fear in other caſes very badzwhich yet ought not to be made 
uſe of to preſerve the lives of Murderers, Some fear that all Papiſts ſhall 
be damned, and ſome fay that all Proteſtants are in as bad condition, and 
yet he that thinks ſo, would ſuppoſe the cafe too far extended if it might 
not be conſiſtent with charity to put (for examples ſake) the gunpowder 
Traytors to death, till chey had chang'd their religion. Whatſoever we 
fear, we are to give our brethren warning of it while it is time for them to 
conlider z but theſe doubtful diſputes muſt not be us'd as artifices to eva- 
xcuate the purpoſes and defenſatives of laws, And fincethe Magiſtrates 
cannot know what the ſentence of God concerning fuch perſons ſhall 
be, they may hope well as readily asill, and then there is no prerence to 
ng the ſentence beyond the prudent and charitable periods of the 
W, 


4. 10, Nochangein government, no alteration of laws, no publick ſen- 
tences are to be made or alter'd upon the account of any ſecret Counſel of 
' God, bur they are to proceed to iſſue upon the account of rules, and mea- 
ſures of choice, and upon that which is viſible, or proved, that which is 
ſeen and heard, that which God commands and publick neceffities require ; 
for otherwiſe there can be norule, no orderly proceedings, no uſe of wiſe 
- xrrmwny but chance and fear and irregular contingencies muſt overrule 
things. 


5, 11, The Magiſtrategives ſentence againſt Criminals for ſingle acts , 
not for vitious habits z for concerning theſe he hath nothing to doe, and it 
( the Criminal periſh for theſe, it is onely chargeable upon his own account, 

Bur if by the hand of juſtice he dies for a ſingle a; the ſhorter time thar 
, is uſually allowed to thoſe that are appointed to die may be ſo ſufficient 
c that if the Crinrigal make full uſe of it, his caſe is not ſo deſperate, as that 
d the objetion can prevail : for if there be nothing elſe to hinder him, it may 

be very well ; but if there be any thing elſe, that he and not the Magi- 


. ſtrate was fark to have conſidered 1 for hunſelf knew of it, the Magiſtrate 
IG did nor. 2, Every 
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12, Every man that lives under government knows the conditicng 

of it, thoſe publick laws, and the manners of execution ; nd that ke yhg 

is ſurpris'd in his fin by the Magiſtrate, ſhall becurt off like him who by a 

ſudden ficknels talls into the hands of God, Ir is a ſudden death, which 

every man ought to have provided for ; onely in this caſe it is more cer- 

tain, and to be expected: and he that knows this to be his condition, if 

NE. he will deſpiſe the danger, when he falls into it, cannot complain of the 
Repentance, juſtice of the law, but of his own folly which neglected lite, and choſe death 


_ 5. {e&. 5. and (wift deſtruction, . 
p. 280, 
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17. Though from theſe conſiderations it appears that, the pretence of cha- 
rity cannot evacuate that juſtice which hath given commiſhon to all lawtyl 
Magiſtrates, and warrant to all capital ſentences, and Ro tO all juſt 
warrs, in which it is more then probable many will be kill'd that arenor 
very well prepared : yet this power of inflicting capital puniſhments muſt 
not be reduc'd to act 1n trifling inſtances,for the loſs of a tew ſhillings or for 
every diſobedience to command z it muſt not be cone, but in the great and 
unavoidable neceiſities of the Common-wealth, For every Magiſtrate is 
alſo a Man ; and as he muſt not negle& the care and proviſions of that, {6 
neither the kindneſſes and compaſhon of this, Nothing can make recom- 
pence for the lite of a man, but the life of a better, or the lives of niany, or 
a great good of the whole community, But whea any of thele is at ſtake, 
it 15 fit the innocent be ſecur'd by the condemnation of the Criminal, 4nd 
this was excellently diſputed by Crcero in his argument againſt Calenw 

* kil1ppic. 8. npon this very queſtion, Hoc intereſt inter meam ſententiam & twam:ego nol 
quenquam civem committere ut morte multand ſit ; tu etiamſi commiſerit, 
etiam conſervandum putas, In corpore fi quid ejuſmodi eft quod reliquocor- 


pori noceat, uri ſecarique patiamur, ut membrorum aliquod potius quam totum 
corpus intereat, Sic in Reip, corpore ut totum ſaluum ſit, quicquid eſt peſtife-» 
rum amputetur. Dura vox; mults illa durior : ſalvi ſint improbi, dezeantur 
1nnocentes, honeſti, boni, tota A. 740 Cicero would have no Citizen de- 


ſerve to die, but Calenus would have none die though he did deſerve it, 
But Cicero thought it reaſon that as in the =. natural we cut of an armto 
ſave the whole , ſo in the body politick we doe the ſame, that nothing remain 
alive that will make the other die, It s a hard ſentence : it « true, but this s 
« harder, Let the wicked be ſafe ; andlet the innecent, the good, the juſt men, 
the whole common-wealth be deſtroyed, 


1$, This we ſee is natural reaſon, bnt it is more then ſo, it is alſo ant- 
Gen. 9.6. tural law, expreſs'd and eſtabliſhed by God himſelf. He that ſheddeth mans 
blood, in man, or by man, ſhall his blo'd be ſhed : which words are further 
explicated by the Chaldee Paraphraſt, Qui effuderit ſanguinem hominis cum 
teſtibus, juxta ſententiam Tadicun, ſanguis ejus fundetur, He that ſheds 
the blood of man with witneſſes, his blood thall be ſhed by the ſentence of 
the Judge. For the Majeſty of the ſupreme Prince or Judge 
—Juſti 
V ms terroris habet, procul an nope vel abſens: 
Semper terribilis, ſemper metuenda, ſuoque 
Plena vigere mane, nullique impune premends 
Creditnar, & ſemper cunts, & ubique timetur, 
ſaid Guntherns with greater truth then elegance: he hath the force of 2 
juſt terror in all places, at all times,and upon all perſons, Andin Pen 
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of this law all communities of men have comported themſelves, as know- 


ing themſelves bur Miniſters of the Divine ſentence; and that which is the 
voice of all the world is the voice of nature, and the voice of God, The 
ſurame of theſe things I give in the words of $, Auſtin, Non ipſe occidit 
qui miniſterium debet jubenti, ſicut adminiculum gladius eft utenti. Ideo ne- 

#1quam contra hoc preceptum fecerunt, quo diftum eſt, Non occides, qui Deo 
authore bella geſſerunt, ant perſonam gerentes publice poteſtatis, ſecundum 
ejus leges, hoc eſt, juſtiſlime rationis imperium, ſceleratos morte puniverunt. 
They who make juſt warrs, and thoſe publick perſons who according to 
the laws put malefaftors to death, doe not break the Commandemenc 
which faies, Thou ſhalt not kill. For as the ſword 1s not guilty of murder 
which is the inſtrument ot juſt executions, ſo neither is the man that is the 
Miniſter of the Judge, nor the Judge who is the Miniſter of God ; ©4s3 
1axorG., xd ix Bs &5 opylw, Gods Miniſter of revenge and anger : and by fear 
to reſtrain the malice of evil men, and to preveat miſchief to the good, is 
the purpoſe of authority and the end of laws, So Iſidore, Fate ſunt leges 
ut carum metu humana coerceatur audacia, tutaque efſet inter improbos inno- 


Fear is the beginning of wiſdome, and fear is the extinftion and remedy of 
folly; and therefore the laws take care by the greateſt fear, the fear of 
death, to prevent or ſuppreſs the greateſt wickedneſs. 


Rures II. 


Penal laws doe ſometimes oblige the guilty perſon 
to the ſuffering the puniſhment, even before the 
ſentence and declaration of the Judge, 


, T Hat this is true concerning Divine Laws is without peradventute: 

not onely becauſe the power of God is ſupreme, meer, abſolute, and 
eternal, and conſequently can oblige to what, and by what meaſure, and in 
what manner, and to what purpoſes he pleaſe ; but alſo becauſe we ſee ic 
aQtually done in the laws and conſtitutions both Moſaical and Evangelical, 


He that ſtrake out an eye or tooth from a ſervant was bound to give 
him his liberty : that is, as his ſervant was a loſer, ſo muſt he that cauſed 
itz the man loſt his tooth, and the Maſter loſt the man ; he gains his li- 
berty that loſt an eye. Now that this was to be done by the Maſter himſelf 
without compulſion from the Judge, is therefore more ther probable, be- 
cauſe God who intended remedy to the injur'd ſervant had not provided 
it, it he left the matter to the Judge, ro whom the ſervant could have no 
recourſe without his Maſter-pleaſe ; and if he give him leave to goe, it is 
all one as doing of it himſelf, for he that gives leave that himſelf be com- 
pell'd,firſt chuſes the thing,and calls in aid from abroad to ſecure the thing 
at home, But therefore God bound the conſcience of the man, tying him 
under pain of his own diſpleaſure that the remedy be given, and the pe- 
nalty ſuffered and pai'd under the proper ſentence of the obliged criminal, 


To the ſame purpoſe was that law made for him that lies with 4 wo- 


man in the days of her ſeparation, he ſhall be uncleanuntil the eyeing z 


now 
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Now that this was not to be inflicted by the Judge, but that the guilty per- 
ſon ſhould himſelf be the executioner of the penalty, 15 therefore certain - 
becauſe by another law concerning the ſame legal uncleanneſ(s it jyas Fig 
creed, that the fa ſhall be capital, that is, if it come betore the Judge: 
of which I have already given account, | 


Thus alſo God impoſed upon him that eat of the holy things unwic. 


4- ingly, the burden of paying the like, & a fifth part befides for puniſhment 
Levir. 22. 14, Of his negligence and want of caution, This himſelf was to bring, rage. 


Num. 5. 6. 


ther with the price of redemption or expiation, Now this being done 
againſt his will, might alſo be done without the obſervation of any other, 
and yet upon the diſcovery he was thus to a&t his own amends and pe- 
nalty. 


And indeed the very expence of Sacrifices, to the bringing of which 


the criminals were ſentenc'd by the law, is ſufficient demonſtration of this 
inquiry; for it was no (mall burden to them, and diminution of their 
eſtates, to take long journeys, and bring fat beaſts and burn them to the 


Lord ; but to this they themſelves were tied, without injunRion from 
the Prieſt, or ſentence from the Judge, And this appears, becauſe they 


weretied to a diſtin puniſhment it the matter fell into the Judges hand: 


they were incaſe of theft ro reſtore four-fold : But if they had fino'd in 
this inſtance or in any other that men commit, they were bound to come 
and confels it, and ſhall recompence the treſpaſs with the principal thereof, 
and adde a fitth part to him againſt whom they have treſpaſſed. This the 


pp 9D wm Jews call confeſſionem ſuper peccato ſingulari, a ſpecial confeſſion of a ſin; 


TD 


; Cor. 11, 


to which becauſe the finner was ſentenc'd by the law, and had alighta 
amends appointed him it hedid it voluntary, but a much heavier if he 
came before the criminal Judge; it follows plainly that God tied thele 
delinquents to a voluntary or ſpontaneous ſuſception of their puniſhment, 
It was indeed an alleviation of their puniſhment , for the criminal was 
bound to confeſs (ſay the Jewiſh Doors) and ſay when the beaſt goes to 
ſacrifice, thinking as if he were going as the beaſt is, O Domine, ego r1s1 


ſum mortis, ego commerniſ[ems lap1dari propter hoc _, vel ftrangula 


propter hanc prevaricationem, vel comburi propter hoc crimen, O Lord, Ian 
guilty of death, I have deſery'd tobe ſton d, or ſtrangled, or burnt alive fa 
ths crime, according as the fin was : but his being the executioner of the 
Divine ſentence in the lefler inſtance did prevent the more ſevere and in- 
tolerable condemnation. | 


For indeed ſuch is the mercy and diſpenſation of God : Gods law de- 
crees evil to him that does evil : if we become executioners of the lawot 
God and of his angry ſentence, we prevent the greater anger of God ; ac- 
cording to that of S. Pawl, judge your ſelves, brethren, that ye be not judged 
of the Lord, If we humble our ſelves, God will exalt us ; if we ſmite, he 
will ſpare, if we repent, he will repent : but therefore in theſe caſes be- 
tween God and -us itis ſofar from being a grievance, that we become 
executioners of the ſentence decreed by law againſt us, that though it be 
an act of juſtice in God to oblige us to it, yet itis alſo a very great mercy. 
For as in the law of Moſes, the ſpontaneous ſuſception of the puniſhment 
did prevent the heavier hand of the Judge from Elling on him ; ſ{ointi 
Evangelical law, it prevents the intolerable hand of God, So thacin 


relation 
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relation to the law of God it is an aQion, of repentance J and repentance 
being a penal or punitive duty, he that was tied to bring in his own obla- 
tion, to make his own amends, to confeſs willingly his fin, was in effe& ried 
to nothing bur to a voluntary repentance. 


And thus it is alſo in ſome proportion in humane laws. For by theſe 
remiſſes thus much is gain'd, that to oblige the criminal to a ſpontaneous 
{uffering of the puniſhment appointed by the laws of a juſt ſuperior is nor 
naturally unjuſt, and it is not alwaies intolerable, and it may be very 
reaſonable, and it may be a deſign of mercy, or at leaſt a very apt miniſtery 
of juſtice: and therefore there can be no reaſonable objection againſt ir , 
bur that upon juſt account, and in juſt-meaſhres, and for great reaſon, and 
by the proportions of equity it may be done in humane laws, 


$, For 1, Whatſoever is not againſt the law of Nature, nor the law of 


God, may be done or enjoyn'd to be done by the laws of Man , for the 
power of Magiſtrates is the next great thing to God and Nature, Now 
concerning this, we have ſecurity not onely from the foregoing inſtances , 
but from the law of Chriſt concerning divorce upon the inſtance of adl- 
tery: the offending party loofes his or her right reſpeRively over the 
body of the other, and cannot lawfully demand conjugal rights, The in- 
jurious perſon may begge for pardon and reſtitution; but is unjuſt if he 
requireany thing as duty, The woman looſes her rights of ſociety, and 
the Man of ſuperiority, 1n caſe they be adulterous; and if they doe nor 
quit their former rights,and fit down under their own burden,and miniſter 
the ſentence of God by their own hands, they fin anew ; every ſuch demand 
or a& of dominion is iniquity and injuſtice, it is anat of an incompetent 
power, and therefore, under pain of anew fin, they muſt not a& under ir. 


9% 2, A man can inflit puniſhment upon himſelf, Thus Zachess in 


expiation of his ſins offer'd half his goods to the poor, and reſtitution 
fourfold ; which was more then he did need; for it his confeſhon and re- 
ſtirution were ſpontaneous, he was tied onely to the principal, and the 
luperaddition of a fifth part, as appears above, But he choſe the puniſh- 
ment, even ſo much as the Judge himſelf could have inflicted, Thus we 
read of a Biſhop in the primitive ages of the Church who, quia ſemel tattu 
femineo ſorduerat, becauſe he had once fallen into uncleanneſs, (hat himſelf up 
in a voluntary priſon for nine years together: and many we read of who 
out of the Spirit of penance liv'd lives of great auſterity, uſing rudeneſles 
tO their bodies; by the pain of their bodies to expiate the fin of their Souls, 
Now whatſoever any man hath power to doe to himſelf; that the law hath 
power to command him ; ſuppoſing a reaſon or a neceſſity in the law pro- 
portionably great to the injunion, and to be of it ſelf a ſufficient cauſe of 
the ſuffering, It is true a man may doe it to himſelf to pleaſe his humor, 
or for vain-glory, or out of melancholy, 1 doe not ſay he does well in ſo 
doing ; but that he hath power to doe it, without doing injury to any one: | 
and if he does it to him(zlf without cauſe, or without ſufficient cauſe, he 
coes no man wrong ; ' he does no more then he hath power ro doe, alwaies 
provided he keeps within the limits of the fixth Commandement. Now 
aithough the law pretends not to this power of doing it viithout reaſon, 
becauſe all the power of the law is & T& go; mi 51 relation to others, in 
commutative and diſtriburive juſtice, and publick and private charities, oo 
; the 
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the ſame authority which any man hath over himſelt in order to private 
ends, the law hath over him 1n order to the publick 3 becauſe he is 4 part 
of the publick, and his own power over himſelt is in the publick, as every 
particular is In the univerſal, Nay the law hath a greater power then 
the man ; for a man hath not power over his own life, which the law hath - 
ſo that whatever a man alone can doe, that the law can command him to 
doe : (except it be in ſuch _ which are wholly by God left in a mans 
power, and are ſubjected to no laws of man, and commanded by no lay of 
God; as in the matter of ſingle lite, and other counſels Evangelical) the 
ſame things (I ſay) though not tor the ſame reaſons. It theretore the man 
can upon himſelt inflit anevil which he hath deſerved, the law cancom- 
pel him, chat is, ſhe hath competent authority ro doe it - and then he is 
bound in Conſcience, 


I0, 3. In matters favourable, and yet of great intereſt, we find that there 

are many events by the ſentence of & law withont the ſentence of a Judge, 
Thus theright of Primogeniture is ſufficient ordinarily to enter upon the 
inheritance without a ſolemn decree of Court ; and if we conſider the rea- 
ſon of this, it will be of equal force in the preſent inquiry. For when mart- 
ters arenotorious, and the people willing, and it is every mans caſe, and 
there is a great neceſſity, and publick utility, it is ſufficient when the rule 
is ſet; oP man knowes his part, and his way, and Judges are not necef- 
ſary, But when men aretoblame,and there are intrigues in cauſes, and men 
will ſnatch at what is none of their own, and they will not underſtand ther 
duty, nor judge righteous judgements in things concerning themſelves and 
their-neighbours , it is neceſſary that there be Judges and Advocates and 
all the interior Miniſters of laws, that where the law is intricate, an4 men 
cannot judge and diſcern aright, or when they are intereſted and will not, 
the law may be interpreted, and their duty explained,and every man righted 
that otherwiſe would be wrong'd, The ſentence of the Judge 1s but 
accidentally neceflary : for the law ſaying that the eldeſt Son ts har 
co an inteſtate Father, the caſe is plain, and who is the eldeſt Son 1s no- 
torious, and he 1s willing enough to enter upon the inheritance , and there- 
fore beſides the law in this caſe thereneeds no ſentence of the Judge, Now 
the law is as plain in the condemnation of ſome crimes, and the afſignatioa 
of ſome puniſhments. But becauſe men are not willing to enter into punilh- 
ment, and they are not tied publickly to accuſe themſelves, therefore there 
are Judges to give ſentence, and executioners appointed, And this is well 
enough in ſome caſes:but becauſe there are ſome caſes in which it is neceſſary 
chat the laws be obeyed in private as well as in publick, and yer withour pe- 
nalties a law is but.a dead hand and a broken cord ; the law annexes puniſh- 
ments, but is torc'd to truſt the finning hand to be the ſmiter, becauſe the 
private ation cannot be publickly puniſh'd, becauſe not brought betore 
the Judge, 


11, - 4. Beſides this, there are ſome actions of ſo evil effe& as to the pub- 
lick, that tor deteſtations ſake they are to be condemn'd as ſoon as done, 
hated as ſoon as nam'd, ſtrangled as ſoon as born z and when by ſuch a 
ſentence the act is repreſented fo foul, the man ſtands more ready for re- 
pentance, and himſelf is made the inſtrument, It is like a plain caſe 1n whict 
any man may beallowed to bea Judge: for modeſty's ſake and for huma- 


nity every man will condemn ſome ſins ; even though themſelves be the 
£Uty 
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guilty perſons, However the law takes the wiſeſt courſe to give ati univyer- 


l2, 
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Tal ſentence, that as the man is avwx&m9gFQ., ſo he may be aurrxanm- 
wilG., ſelf-accus'd, and ſelf-condemn'd ,, and not toexpet the contingent 
diſcovery, and the long deferred ſolemnities of law. Some ſins goe before 
unto judgment, ſaies the Apoſtle, axd ſome follow after : that is, ſome are 


condemn'd ipſo jure by the law, and the man does ipſo fadFo incurre the - 


penalty ; others ſtay for the ſentence of the Judge. 


5. In the Court of Conſcience every man is his own accuſer, and his 
own executioner ; and every penitent man is a Judge upon himſelf: God 
cruſts man with the infliction of puniſhments and hard ſentences upon him- 
ſelf for ſin; onely if man fails, God will judge him to worſe purpoſes ; and 
ſo does the law. And as the impenitent people fayour themſclyes to theit 
own harm, for they fin againſt God even in their very forbearing to pu- 
niſh and to kill the fin: lo doe the impenitent diſobey the law by not 
being their own executioners of wrath: but in both caſes the Conſcience 
is oblig d, 

; The thing therefore is juſt, and reaſonable, and uſeful. 


Now for the reducing of this to praQtice, and ftating the caſes of 
Conſcience for the ſubje@, as I have already done for the law-giver, Iam 
toſhew, 

1, In what caſes the Conſcience of the ſubje&s can be bound to inflit 
penalties upon themſelves without the ſentence of the Judge, | 

2, By what ſigns we ſhall know when the law does intend ſo to bind ; 
that is, when the ſentence is given by the law, ſo that the ſinner is ipſo fad#o 
liable to puniſhment, and muſt voluntarily undergoe it, 


*® 4x | 


In what caſes the Criminal is to be his own executioner. 


1, When to the execution of the puniſhment appointed by the law 
there is no aRion requir'd on the part of the guilty perſon, the conſcience is 
bound to ſubmit to that ſentence, and by a voluntary or willing ſubmi(- 
lion verify the ſentence, ſuch as are excommuriication, ſuſpenſion, irre- 
gUlarity and the like, Thus if irregularity be ipſofao incurr'd, the offen- 
ding perſon is bound in Conſcience not to accept a benefice or execute an 
office to which by that cenſure he is made unhabile and unapt, Ifa law be 
made that whoever is a common ſwearer ſhall be ipſo fa&Fo infamous, he 
that is guilty is bound in Conſcience not to offer teſtimony in a cauſe 
of law , but to be his own Judge and executioner of that ſentence, But 


this is not true in all caſes, but with the proviſion of the following 
meaſures, | 


2. If the law impoſes a penalty to be incurred ipſo fa&#o, yer if the 
penalty be moderate, equal and tolerable, the Conſcience is oblig'd to a 
ommary folbeption of it, before the ſentence of the Judge, although the 
ſentence not privative, but executive ; that is, though chere be ſome- 
thing to be ated by the guilty perſon upon himſelf. Thus if excommu- 
nication be incurred zpſo faFo, he that is guilty of the fact deſerving it, 
& is fallen into the ſentence,is not onely bound to ſubmit to thoſe eftrange- 
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meats and ſeparations, thoſe abcnations of ſociety and avoidings which he 
finds from the duty of others, bat if by chance he be in a ſtranger place 
where they know aot oft, and begin Divine ſervice, he is bound in Con- 
ſcietice 20 goe away, ts reſign an Eccleftaſtical benefice if he be poſſeſſed of 
one, and other things of the fame neceſſity for the verification of the ſen- 
tence: andthereaon is, becauſe every at of Commumion or office is in 
his caſe a rebelling againſt the ſentence of the law, the verification of 
which depends upon himſelf as much as upon others: for every ſuch 
erſon i like a maa that bath the plague, all men that know it avoid him, 
Co hemealh all men doe not know it, he is bound in Conſcience to ayoid 
them, and in go calc to ran jato their company, whether they know him,or . 
know bim not, Now becauſe this does not oblige to all forts of ative 
Executions of the ſentence,the following meaſures are the limit of ic, 


3. Thelaw does not oblige the guilty perſon to ſuch ative executi- 
ons ot che ſentence which are meerly and intirely aRive z that is, which doe 
not include a negative, or ſomething contrary to the paſſive obedience, 
T hus if a Traitor be ſentenc'd to 2 confiſcation of goods,8 this be ipſo jure 
incurred; theguilty perſon is not tied to carry all his goods to the pub- 
lick treaſure, but he i tied not to change, not to diminiſh, not to allene, 
not to uſe them otherwiſe then the law permits z becauſe if he doe any 
thing of theſe he does ſomething againſt the ſentence of the law, which in 
his caſe is rebellion and diſobedience. He may be truly paſhve and perfe&ly 
obedient to the {ſentence of the law without _ porters Or wag- 
205 t0 Curry his goods away ; and the cuſtome of the law requires it 
pre Sn if he does aliene his goods he hath noe ſo much as the paſſive 
obedience, 


4. In puniſhments corporal the laws doe not proceed without the 
ſentence of the Judge z except it be in the court of Conſcience, which is 
voluntary and by choice, Thus no man is ipſo j#re condemn'd to be 
hang'd, or to be whipp'd, and no man is by any law bound to inflid ſuch 
puniſhrgents on himſelf , becauſe there is a natural abhorrency in ſuch 
actions, and it is that odious part of the law which is ſo much againſt nature 
and natural aftetion that none but the vileſt part of ind are put to 
doe jt yato others : & therefore becauſe the laws doe enjoyn no ſuch thing, 
the inquiry is needleſs, whether in ſuch caſes the Conſcience be oblig'd. 
But this 15 wholly depending upon the manners of men, and the preſent 
hpmors ef the world. Amongſt ſome nations it was otherwiſe; and no 
queſtion bor it might be ſo, if by circumſtances and the accidents of opinion 
and the converſation of the world the thing were noe made intolerable, 
Plytarch tels of Teriboſw, that being arreſted by the officers of death he 
reſiſted with {uch a bravery as he us'd againſt the Kings enemies, but be- 
ing told that they were ſent by the King, he preſently reached forth his 
hands and offer'd them to the Lifors to be bound. But this was no great 
matter, it was neceſſary , and he that is condema'd to die by a juſt autho- 
rity, 0ws to it at leaſt ſo much that he reſiſt nor, that he goe to death 
when he is called, that he lie down under the axe when he is commanded: 
S0 did Srilico at the command of his (oo in law, Hexorias the Emperour. 
It was more which was done by the Lith»aniens under Yitoldes their King, 
who was brother to that Y14diſlaus famous for 8 memorable barcel againſt 
the Turks ; he commanded many to death, and they died yr vane a 
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Hang-man's hand, being the execurtioners of their King's laws upon them- 
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ſelves. And Sabellicus tels , that the Ethiopians , when their King ſent a Lib. z. £n- 
Meſſenger with the Enfigns of Death, they preſently went home and died 244. : 


by their own hands, And this was accounted among them ſo ſacred an 
obligation , that when a young timorous perſon thought to have'fled , his 
—_— took her girdle and ſtrangled him, leſt heſhould diſhonour his fa- 
mily by diſobeying the law out of fear of death, This was brave; but 
ſome men cannot be willing to dye, and few can well ſuffer it : but there- 
fore it is hard that any one ſhould be compelled to doe it to himſelf; 
Therefore the laws of Chriſtendome are wiſe and gentle ; and excepting 
that of the Lithuanian Prince, who is reported to have been a Tyrant ; 
it is not enjoyned by any Prince or any law amongſt us, that I know of, 
But this is not onely true in active executions, but in the paſhve penalties, 
which are very violent and extreme, Thus it a man were juſtly condemn'd 
to be immur d and ſtarv'd to death , he is tied to ſubmit to it, as not to re- 
bel, and by violence quit himſelf: but he is not tied ſo much as to the 
privative execution; that is, he is not bound to abſtain from meat, if it 

be brought to him, Thus wefind in ſtory , of the pious Perſian Lady , 

who to her Father condemn'd to death by ſtarving gave her breiſts to 

ſuck, and preſerv d his lite ; and he not ar all made infamous by not dying; 

but had his life given as the reward of his Daughters piety. | 


19, 5, Condemnd perſons are not tied to put themſelves to death , ot 
cut off a member with their own hands , or doe execution , by doing any 
a&ion, or abſtaining from doing any thing , when ſuch doing or abſtaining 
is the ſufficient, or the principal , or the immediare killing ot diſmem- 
bring. But to the under-miniſteries they are ti'de , which cannot be-done 
without them ; that is, they are tied ſo far toa&, as without which they 
cannot ſuffer: and this is to be extended even to the principal atid imme- 
diate act of killing, it they onely ordinarily can doe it, Thus a condemn'd 
Criminal is bound to go to execution , or ſuffer himſelf quietly to be car- 
ried; tolie down under the Hangman's Axe, to aſcend the Ladder :-and 
it is a great undecency of dying , and directly criminal , which'is frequenc 
enough in France, and is reported of Marſhal Biron, to fight with the Exe- 
cutioner, to ſnatch the Weapons from the Souldiers, to torce the Officers 
to kill him, as a wild Bull or Lion is kill'd, * But a condemn'd man is alfo 
tied to drink his poyſon, if that be appointed him by law'; for thoughthis 
be the immediate a of killing', to which ordinarily-condemn'd petfons 
are not oblig'd, yet becauſe it cannot well be done by an Executioner with- 
out his conſent , or extreme violence , the guilty perſorvis bound to drink 
it: thereaſon is, becauſe the law muſt be obeyed , and! at leaft a paſſive 
obedience is to be given to the ſevereſt of her ſentetices ; and the paſſive- 
neſs of a man is to be diſtinguith'd from the paſſiveneſs of a beaſt ; that 
which cannot be avoided , muſt be born well : and'thereforeif a man be 
baniſhed, he muſt go away , and not bedragg'd ; and he-that ſo reſiſts the 
laws, that he forces her Miniſters to hale the Criminal to death like an un- 
willing Swine, deſerves the burial of an Aſfe or Dog. | But this alwayes 
muſt ſuppoſe the laws to be juſt , and the power competent ; for elſe the 
ſuffering perſon may conſider. , whether the quiet ſubmiſſion to ir be nor a 
verification of the ſentence, or of the authority , though even in-ſuch ca- 
{es it is not the Hang-man that is unjuſt, or to'be reliſted; but the 
Judge or the laws; and therefore they ate to' be proteſted ot de- 
F 3 clar'd 
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Jar'd againſt ; for that is all which is left to be done by the opprefiza 
perſon. 


19, 6, When the puniſhments are principally or meerly medicinal , the 
Conſcience is bound to a voluatary execution of the ſentence, if the law 
requires it, For then the laws are precepts of inſticucion and diſcipline; 
and they are intended as mercies to the man, as well as to the publick , 
and of mercy every man may very well be Miniſter, It hathinicno ug- 
decency for a man to mingle his own ſeyere potion, or let himſelf blood, 
or lagce an Ulcer ; and there is no more in the medicinal puniſhments of 
thelaw. Thas the laws can command us to faſt, to wear ſackcloth upon 
the bare skin , togo barefoot, to watch all night upon a ſolemnity of ex- 
piation, to inflict diſciplines , and the like z and for theſe weare toexpe& 
no other proceſs but the ſentence of the law , no Judge but our Con- 
ſciences, no Executioners but our {elyes, This relies upon the former rez- 
fons , and the meer authority of the law, and the nature of the thing free 

* from all objecions, | 


20, 7, All ſentences o& law which declare a fa& to be yoid , or a charge 
and expences to be loſt, or a priviledge to ceaſe, are preſently obligatory 
to the Conſcience, 1rrits prorſus ex nunc, & varus nunciamwys , is ulual in 
the ſtile of laws: & fit zpſo jure irritum & inane ; & careat omni robore 
proune noy obtiueat wires, let it be of no foece , let it not prevail, let it 

yoid, let him want all priviledge, all honour, dominion, action, or pro- 
fic, For thele and the like words , ſay the Logicians, have the force of an 
univerſal fign , and doe diſtribute the Noun that is governed by the Verb; 
they ſpeak , that is , it ſignifies and hath force in eyery particular , and 
in eyery period of time ; let if want force, that is, /et it want 4ll force, that 
is, be of no ule at all ; caree# is as much as ewnins, pruitus, provſus cartat. 


21, 8, Bur theſeparticulars ſuffer one limitation. A man is not bound ts 
ſyfter the penalty of the law before the ſentenceat the Judge , though the 
faCt be ſenteag'd and condemn'd 5pſp jure, if the faſt be made publick , and 
brought before the Judge : Becauſe he taking it into his cogniſance , re- 
vokes the tormer obligation, by impoſing a new z- by changing the method 
of the law, and og the expeRation, Thus by the laws Eccleſiaſtical, 
which were antiently of force in England, and are not yer > te , Ntt- 
rixe percuſſor Clerici, he that openly or manifeſtly ſtrikes a Bithop or Prieſt, 
1s 1pſp jyre excommunicate ; and to this ſentence the guilty perſon is bound 
$0 ſubmit: but in caſe he be brought before the Criminal Judge, and 
there be ſolemn proceſs form'd, he may ſuſpend his obedience to the law, 
becauſe the Judgecalls him tq attend to the ſextevee of 4 wan. 


22, 9. Burt yet this isalſo fo yo be underſtoqd to be true in all excepts 
ſententins irnigantibys, excepting ſentences of the declaring ations tobe aull, 
or-priviledges aid, For in theſe caſes, though the Judge doe take inco 
his cogniſance the particplar fault , and giye a declarative ſentence of ſuch 
2 nullity and evacuation , yer the ation daes not begin to be null , or the 
priviledge to ceaſe from the ſentence of the Judge , bur from the doing of 
the fault, and the ſentence of the law : and therefore if a queſtian ariſes, 
and the Judge declare js it , the nullicy is onely confirm'd by the Judge, 


but it was fo by the (Enrgnce of the law, Now the reaſon of the difference 
x in 


” 


26, 
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—thecaſe of nulliries and evacuations from other caſes, is , becauſe thac 

which is not, hath no effect , and can produce no aQian ; andas a Citiſen 
cold the people of Athews , who _=_ the firſt news of Alexander's death 
would have rebelled , Stay (ſayes he) make no haſt; - for if hebe dead ro 
day, he will be dead to morrow: So if the Judge declare that ſuch an aRi- 
on was null , it was null all theway; if he ſayes it be dead now as a pu- 
aiſhment of the fault, it was dead as ſoon as the fanlt was done; for it 
died by the hand of the law , thy the hand of the Judge. In other 
chings the limitation is to be obſerved. 


10. And this alſo holds, in caſethat it be upon any account 

that the Judge give 2 declarative ſentence: for ſometimes in regard of 
others, the Judge muſt declare ſuch a perſon excommunicate , or depriv'd , 
or filenc'd; or infamous, that they alſo may avoid him, or doetheir refpe- 
five duties. Bur although the guilty perſon be in conſcience regalarly ob- 
lig'd before that declarative ſentence, it being nothing but a IcaTiO 
of what was in being before ; yet it being a favourable caſe, and the law not 
loving extremities and r1gours of animadyerfton, it is to be prefiumed that 
the law gives leave to the guilty perſon to ſtay execution till. publication. 
Becauſe no man is bound diredly to defame himſelf; which he will hazard 
to doe, if he executes the ſentence upon himſelf before the Judge calls 
others into teſtimony and obſervation of the ſentence, But though the 
ſentence may upon fayourable conditions be retarded, it muſt at no hand 
be evacuated, Therefore if the Judge meddle not, the manis left ro the 
ſentence of the law. And it is in all theſe particulars to be remembred , 
that the law is a mute Judge , and the Judge is a ſpeaking law, Ir is the 


{aying of Cicero 3 and from thenceis to be concluded, that when the Judge 1 ;, , 0. 


hath ſpoken , he hath ſaid no new thing , and he hath no new authority , 
and therefore if the law hath clearly (poken before , ſhe hath as niuch au- 
thority to bind where ſhe intends to bind, as if ſhe ſpeaks by her Judges, 


24 Theſe conſiderations and this whole queſtion is of great uſe in order 
to ſome parts of repentance, and particularly of reſtitution, For if a lay 
be made, that if a Clerk within twelve months after the collation of a 
Pariſh-Church be not ordaia'd a Prieſt , he ſhall zpſo jore forfeir his Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Benefice z if he does not ſybmit to the ſentence, and recede from 
his Pariſh, he is tied in Conſcience to make reftitution of all the after 
profits which he receives or conſumes. So that it hath real effeR upon 
Conſciences, and the material occurrences of men, '”r 


250 But thenfor the reducing of ir co practice, I am next .zo account by 
what ſigns we ſhall know when it is ſextentis lats 4 jure, ' when itis lets 5b 
homine , when it is ata, and when ferends ; thatis, when the Criminal is 
to attend the ſentence of the Judge , and the folennities of law andexecu- 
tion by the _ Officer ; and when he is todoe it himſelf; by his 


own a or poſitive ſubmifhon upon the ſentence of the law, 
* * » apa | 
Signs by which we may judge when the Criminal © candemw'd 


iplo facto. 


T he (ureſt meaſures aretheſe, Thoſe laws contain ſententians latar ; 
F 4 and 
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and oblige the Criminal to a ſpontaneous ſuſception of the pyniq. 
ment, when 1, the law expreſly affirms, that the guilty perſon does 
ipſe fa#o incurre the ſentence without further proceſs, or ſentence of 


the Judge. 


2, When the law (ayes , that the Tranſgreſfor ſhall be bound in con. 
ſcience to pay the fine , or ſuffer the puniſhment contain'd in the San&ion 
of the law: which thing becauſe it is not uſual in laws, leſt T ſhould ſeem 
ro ſpeak this to no purpoſe, I give an example our of the Spaniſh lays 
for I finde in the laws of the Kingdome of Caſtile divers inſtances tg this 
purpoſe; particularly , after the aſſhignation of the Secretaries tee , ap= 
pointing how much he may receive for the inſtruments of grace which h« 
makes, it is added , Furent- quod obſervabunt eaque in precedent; capityly 
ordinata ſunt , & quod non accipient munera , & quod ſolvent peas {i ine 
inciderint, ad quas ex nunc eos COndemnamuns , ita ut ſint obligati in foro cop- 
ſcientie ad ſolvenduns eas, abſque hoc quod ſint ad illas.condemnati, An the 
ſame alſo is a little after decreed concerning Judges and publick Notaries, 
that they take nothing beyond their allowed fees and ſalaries; and if they 
doe, they are to pay a certain fine, They are alſo to ſwear to obſerye thar 
ordinance; and 1n caſe they doe not, that they will pay the fines to 
which the law does then ſentence them, that chey be bound in Con- 
ſcience ro doe it without any further condemnation by the ſentence of any 
man, Now the reaſon of this is, becauſe the Conſcience being intruſte] 
and charg'd with the-penalty , muſt ſuppoſe onely the = and obligation 
of the man whoſe Conſcience is charg'd, It were fooliſh te charge the 
Conſcience, if the Conſcience were not then intended to be bound to ſe: 
to the execution: but that could not be, if the ſentence of the Judge were 
to be expected ; for that is a work of time, and will be done without 
troubling the Conſcience. Therefore the Conlcience being made the 
Sheriff or the Witneſs with the charge of execution , ſuppoſes the whole 
affair to be his own private duty, 


3. Incenſures Eccleſiaſtical it hath ſometimes been the uſage of the 
Legiſlator to impole a penalty, adding, that donec ſatifecerit, untill ſuch or 
ſuch a thing be done,” the Criminal thall not be abſolved : and this alſo is 
an indication that the ſentence is made by the law, and is rpſo fatFo incurred 
by the Delinquent , becauſe it leaves a ſecret tie apon his Conſcience ob- 
liging him to doe it ; which were needleſs, it the Criminal Judge were to 
be intruſted with ir , for he is otherwiſe ſufficiently intruſted with com- 
pulſor1es to ſecure the executions, Of this nature is that Conſticution ot 
Innocentias 4. cap. Romana, S. procurationes, de cenfibus , lib, 6, de\cribing 
the order for an Archbifhop's viſitation of his own , and the Dioceſes of 
his Suffragan Biſhops ; forbidding ſeverely him or any of his tollowers to 
receive 2 tee, bribe, reward , or mer , qualitercunque offeratur , under 
what pretence ſoever it be offer d , leſt he be tound to ſeek thar which is his 


own, not that which is of Jeſus Chriſt ; adding, 2uod {6 fuerit contra pre- 
ſumptum , recipiens malediftionem incurrat , 4 qua nnnquam nift duplum rt- 
ſtituat lgþeretur, He that fhall preſume to doe otherwiſe, and recerve any thing, 
ſhall incurre a curſe , from which he mo never be abſolved till he have reſto- 
red it two-fold, This relies upon the former reaſon, 


4. Fanormitan 


1 


29 
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the law in words of the preſent or preter tenſe, it concludes the ſentence to 
be ipſo fao inclrred; tor whatſoever is ipſo jure decreed, is ipſo fatto in- 
curred: and of this decree? the preſent and paſt tenſes (ſaics the Abbat) are 
ſufficient indication, That is, if the words be damnatory , { as exconmu- 
nicamus, anathemate innodamns, we doe deprive him of all rights and offi- 
ces, &c.) for it the Judge uſing the like words paſles a ſentence by virtue 
of thole words, ſo does the law, there being the fame reaſon, the ſame 
authority, the ſame purpoſe ſi nified by the ame form of words, But if the 
words be of the preſeat or paſt time, and yet not immediately damanatory , 
they doe imply the ſentence co be made afterwards , as decernimus, defi- 
nivimus, declaramns, and the like. Bur iftheſe words fignify onely aixi- 
ſerially, and not Principals that is, Romy be joyned with other words 
in the preſent or paſt tenſe, then they declare the ſentence paſt and pſ0 

a0 to be incurred z as declaramus ewm privatum dominio bonorum ; then 
the caſe is evident, 


5, Ofthe ſame conlideration it is when the ſentence of the law is ſee 
down with the verb ſubſtantive Suav, of what tenſe ſoever, unle(s by a fy» 
ture participle his nature be altered, Thus if a law faies, he that is abſegct 
from his pariſh, without juſt cauſe to be fps Sa by his Biſhop, above {ix 
moneths, (ay erit infams, u Or ſhall —_ z the {ſentence is ip/o 
jure lats, interr'd by law, and ipſo faFo incurr'd 5 becauſe the verh annexes 
the pungent to the fat without further proceſs,” But if the-verb be 
annexed to 2 future participle the caſc is altered , the ſeatence is not to be 
undergone till the Judge have declared it, Now this relies upon the force 
of the words and the proper: gremmaricn way of ſpeaking, which is the 
beſt way of declaring the mind of a man, or the mind of the law z ugleſs 
where it is confeſſed that the law-giver did not intend, or uſe to ſpeak pro- 


Fer 
ſeum; cum vero praterits junguntar, vim temporis ſui amittunt, of in prg- 
teritum contendunt. If theſe words be not altered, they lignify juſt by them- 
ſelves; eſt or erit excommunicatus, or infamu, ſignifies the pyn:hment 
to begin as ſoon as the fat is done: but eft excommunicandss, that is a fu- 
ture that relates to another time, and ſtaies for the ſentence of the Judge. 
But there muſt be ſomething more to clear this, For if erit be the future 
tenſe, why ſhall it not as well bgnuly ſententiam fereudam, as eft excommu- 
nicandys , ſincethe verb is to be left to his own time,as well as the preſent 
tenſe brought thither by a future Jingy 24 Therefore to this I adde, 
that when the verb or participle does ignily the action or miniſtery of 
ſome other perſon beſides the law and the Criminal, thea ic ſhews that the 
ceclaration of the Judge is to be expeRed; 35in [eft excommuni;cande;] 
that is,he « to be excommunicated, viz, by the ſentencegf his ordinary judge: 
but er:t :nfamis, or erit excommunicatus, implies no mans action at all , 
but ſuppoſes the thing finiſh'd without any more to doe , and then comes 
in the rule of Nigidiss in A, Gelins before ſpoken of, Infams ſignifies pre- 
(ently, that is, he ſhall be ſo from the doing of the crime z and excowmuni+ 
catu; (ignifies preſent or paſt, and therefore by it the future tenſe ſhall be 
altered, and therefore the ſcarence preſcarly jacurred, But concerning 
tis particular, who pleaſes to be Critical and curious ip minutes may des 
lilic bimſelf by ſeeing ſeventy five fallencies, and alterations of -_ 
y 


4. Panormitan pou this rule, That when a ſenteace is ſet down in Cp. Cztrrum» 
; | . &cap. Nonnulli 


fine de his qu# 


perl or by grammar, but by rude cuſtame, - ThisnateI have in 4. Gellar, Lis. :7. ap.7 
wn eſſe & crit, quande per ſe ponuntur, habent  atque ratinent tempus Not Avic. 
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by the variety of tenſes expreſſed in words of law, in Tiraquel in his ex- 
cellent and large commentaries tn L, $: unquam,C. De revocands donation;- 
bus, in the interpretation of the word Revertatur, Fof my own part, | 
2n content toafſign ſuch meaſures as are ſure, plain, eaſy and intel 19ible, 
Nob non licet eſſe tam diſertss. 


30, 6. The ſentence 6f the law does preſently oblige the Conſcience if i: 
be expreſſed in adverbs of haſty or preſent time ; ſuch as are confeſt;zy, 
illico, extunc, extemplo, preſently, forthwith, from thence forward, and the 
like: for thoſe who appoint the puniſhment to be incurred without any in. 
terval of time, in effect ſay that weare not to expe the dull and long pro- 
trated methods of Courts,and Judges, and commiſſions, and citations, and 
witneſſes, and adjournments, Protinws, 7, &e. non expectato judiciorun 
ordine, (ay the Lawyers. 

Virgil. lib. 4. Protinus ad regem curſum dctorquet Hiarbas, 
Eneid. Forthwith, that is, without the longer methods of the Court, 
GIN 4- tower: Nec mora, continuo matris pracepta faceſiit, 
Theſe words and their like have a preſent effe&t ; and therefore doe (ignif 
a preſent obligation of Conſcience, Concerning the fignification of which 
and the like words it is hard toſay whether weare to be guided by the 
Lawyers or by the Grammarians, The Lawyers are the beſt witneſles of 
ſentences, and precedents, and the uſages and cuſtomes of laws ; and there- 
fore can beſt tell how the laws are ſaid to bind, and what ſentences they 
are ſaid to contain : and becauſe by them we are to be judg'd in publick if 
queſtions doe ariſe, from them alſo we may take our rule1n private, This 
ſeems reaſonable : but on the other fide,I find that Lawyers themſelves (ay 
otherwiſe ; andI have ſeen Tiraquel much blamed for quoting Bartholss, 
lib" x de leg. Baldws, and Salicetus for the fignification of the word [ Mox, by andy] - 
pen. cap. 7. Which is of uſe in this preſent rule:becauſe though they were greatLawyers, 
yet they were no goodGrammarians; and therefore that in theſe caſes, Era- 
ſmus and Calepine,Yalla and Linacre,Cicero and Terence, Priſcian and Dox- 
tus, were the moſt competent Judges, There is ſomething on both ſides 
which is to weigh down each other according as ſome other conſidera- 
tion ſhall determine, But therefore as to the caſe of Conſcience, I ſhall 
_ a better and ſurer rule then eicher one or other, or both: and 
that is, 


Ailph. a Caftro 


31, 7. This being in matters of load and burden, by the conſent of all 
men, the Conſcience and the guilty perſon is to be tavour'd as much as 
therecan be cauſe for, Therefore whenever there is a diſpute whether the 
ſentence of the law muſt be incurr'd preſently, or that the ſentence of the 
Judgeis to be expected , the preſumption is alwaies to be for eaſe, and for 
liberty, and favourable ſenſes, Burdens are not to be impos'd upon Con- 
ſciences without great evidence, and great neceſſity, If the Lawyers differ in 
their opinions concerning the ſentence, whether it be already made, or is 
to be made by the Judge, let them firſt agree, and then let the Conſcience 
doe as ſhe ſees reaſon, Thus if the word [| Mox, by and by] be us din 
ſentence of law, becauſe we find that in ſome very good Authors it figni- 

Lib. 1.de Divi- f1ES with ſome interyal of time, (as in Cicero, Diſcedo parumper 4 ſomniv, 
nat, 44 que mox revertor ; &, prateriit villam meam Curio, juſcitque mihi nu1- 
Epilt. ad AUI- C5475 ſe M0x Venturums;) therefore we may make uſe of it to our advantage, 


and ſuppoſe the Conſcience of a delinquent at liberty from a ſpontaneous 
execution 


| ——— — 
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execution of a ſentence of law, if for that ſentence he have no other ſign, 

but that the word Mox is uſed in the law, 1s penis bentgnior eff interpre- Cap. in peois 
tatio faciende, In matters of puniſhment we are to, take the eaſter parc; -v dann 
and that is, to ſtay from being puniſh'd as long as we can : and ia propor- 
rion to this Panormiten gives this rule, When the words of the law ſtenifiy 

the time paſt, or the time to come, we are to underſtand it in the more favoura- 

ble ſenſe ; and that it includes the ſentence of the Fnage, before which the 
Criminal is not oblig'd, And to this very purpoſe the words of infinite 

and indefinite ſignitication are to be expounded : and this anſwers many 

caſes of Conſcience, and brings peace in more ; and the thing being reaſo- 

nable, peaceful, and conlonant to the common opinion of the Lawyers, 

ought to pals for a juſt concluſion and determination of Conſcience, 


2, 8, Afterall, as there is eaſe to the Criminal, ſo there muſt be care 
of the law ; and therefore when a law impoſes a puniſhment which would 
prove invalid, to no purpoſe and of no efte&, unleſs it be of preſent force 
upon the committing of the tact, it is to be concluded, che law intends it 
for a ſententia lata 4 jure, that it preſently obliges the Conſcience of the 
ouilty perſon. The reaſon is, becauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed that the law 
ſhould doe a thing to no purpoſe, and therefore muſt intend fo to oblige as 
that the fin be puniſhed, It therefore to expect the ſentence of the Judge 
would wholly evacuate the penalty, or make it inſufficient to doe the pur- 
poſe and intention of the law;che ſentence of the law muſt be ſuffered by the 
guilty perſon without the Judge. And thisis true, however the words of law 
be uled, whether in the paſt, preſent, or future time, whether ſimply or by 
reduplication,whether imperatively or infinitely : ſuch are the penalties of 
RES RERY of ationsor contracts,eſpeciallyif they be of ſuch 
contracts which it they once prove valid, are ſo tor ever, as in the contra 
ofmarriage. And therefore it a law be made that a man ſhall not marry her 
whom in her husbands life-time he had polluted ; this muſt be ſuppos'd to 
be meant of nullifying the contract before it is conſummate; that is, it is a 
ſentence which the criminal muſt execute upon himſelf: tor if he does nor, 
but de fa#o marries the adultereſs, and conſummares the marriage, it will 
beroo late to complain to the Judge z for he cannot annul the contra 
aterwards, 


RuLE lI. 
Penalties impos'd by the Judge muſt be ſuffered 


and ſubmitted to, but may not after ſuch ſentence 


be inflicted by the hands of the condemned, 


Md HE firſt part of this Rule hath in it but little difficulty : for there is 

onely in it this variety ; In all puniſhments that are tolerable, that is, 

all but death,diſmembring,or intolerable and extremely diſgraceful ſcourg- 

gs, and grievous and fickly impriſonments, we owe not onely obedi- 

ence to the laiyvs, but reverence and honour ; becauſe whatſoever is leſs 

then theſe, may without fin, and without indecency, and without great 
v101ations of our Natural love and rights be inflicted and ſuffered, 


OP 


But 


— — —— _  —— 


Pacity 
» bur 


2 This relies alſo upon a tacit or implicit permiſhon of law, for in 
ſentences given by Judges, and to be executed by the Miniſters of lay, 
the condemn'd perſon is not commanded , nor yet truſted with the execy- 
tion, and it is wholly committed to Miniſters of purpoſe: and therefore 
the law ſuppoſes the condemn'd perſon infinitely unwilling, and layes bars, 
reſtraints, guards and obſervators upon him ; from all which it he can 
eſcape, he hath done no more theri what the law-giver ſuppos'd he was 
willing to doe, and from which he did not reſtrain him by Jaws , but by 
force. Burt if to fly from priſon , or to decline any other ſentence beex- 

as forbidden in the law, or if it be againſt his promiſe, or if a diſtin 

penalty be annexed to ſuch eſcapings, then it is plain that the law intends 
to oblige the Cqnſcience, for the law cangot puniſh what is no ſin itisin 
this caſe a tranſgrefſion of the law, and therefore not lawfull. Bur becauſe 
oreater then death the law hath no puniſhment, it cannot bur be lawfu!l for 

a condemn'd man to eſcape from priſon if he can , becauſe the law hah no 

puniſhment to eſtabliſh a law againſt lying from priſon after the ſentence 

of death, And if it be ſaid, that if a priſoner who flyes be taken , he hath 
more irons and more guards upon him, and worſe uſage in the priſon, that 
is matter of caution, not puniſhment, at leaft not of law: for as for the 

Gaoler's ſpite and anger, his cruelty and revenge, himſelf alone is to give 

accounts, 


FY But no for the other part of the Rule there is ſome more _— 
Vide Diogen. which is cauſed by the great example of ſome great and little perſons, who 
Laett. in © to prevent a death by the hand of their Enemies, with the additions of 
Alexander a- ſhame and torment , have laid violent hands upon themſelves, So did 
phrodilzus in Zexo and Chryſippus, Cleanthes and Empedocles, Emphrates the Philoſopher 


2. de anima. 


Lucien. in and Demoſthenes, Cato Uticenſis and Porcixs Latro , Ariſtarchus and Anaxa- : 
—_—_— : goras, C ornelius Rufus and Silius Italicus, The Indians eſteem'd it the 
'alen. 5. de 


ain. 5, moſt glorious way of dying, as we find in* Strabo, * Olympiodorns, and 
Plurarch. in Þ Poyphyry « and Euſebinus tels , that moſt of the Germans did uſe to hang 
Pericle, Suilas. themſelves, And amongſt the Romans they that, our of ſhame of being 
« Lib. 1; © indebt, or impatience of grief, kill'd themſelves, might make their Wils, 
:1n Fhzdon. and after death they ſtood ; manebant teftamenta, pretium feſtinand; R 
_ "i faith © Tacitws , that was the price of their making haſt, | Plato diſcourfing 
ba. of this queſtion , ſaid , v po mx 1095 ia cer <uTLy * v2ap Pan VrpaTyy tl), 
© Anal. 6. Peradventure a man muſt not doe viozence to himſelf , for they ſay it is nt 


lawful, 


—— 
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leofsl. Upon this, a ae 1 diſcourſing on theſe words, reckorts five 
caſes in which the Stoicks held it lawfull to ki]l themſelves, 1; For publick 
good. 2, For private neceſſity , to avoid a Tyrant's ſnare, 3, In caſes of 
natural madneſs, 4. When the body is intolerably afflicted, 5; and laſtly, 
In extreme —_— And the Greeks commended a Pythagorean wo- 
man, who being ask'd why ſhe and her Se did not eat beans , ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
would rather eat them then tell : but being commanded by a Tyrant to eat 
them, ſhe ſaid , ſhe would rather tell then eat them : bur in fine the.cur out 
her tongue, becauie ſhe would neither taſt nor tell, Thus Seneca tels of 2a 
Priſoner , that _ to be expos'd to Beaſts in the Theatre, he broke his 
neck in the ſpondels of the wheel upon which he was drawnto the ſpe- 
@acles z and of another that dyed by a pertinacious holding of his breath, 
But that of Sampſon, and Saul, and Razw , are alſo brought into example ; 
and are alledged to prove , that a man may a few hours or dayes haſten his 
death, if by fo doing he takes the lighter part. S. Chryſoſtome tels of S. Pe- 
lagia, Pelagia virgo quindecim annos nata ſhonte fibr necem maturavit. 
Parata quidem erat ad cruciatus tormentaque & omne ſuppliciorum genus per- 
ferendum : ſed metuebat ramen ne wirginitatis coronans perderes « Being 4 
Firgin of fifteen years of age, of her own accord ſhe haſtned death unto A 
ſelf: ſhe was indeed ready to have ſuffered all ſorts of moſt exquiſit torments , 
but ſhe was mot willing to loſe the Crown of her Virginity, Upon which tact | 
of hers he thus diſcourſes, Hence you may perceive , that the luſt of the Vide Fronc, 
vicked Hang-men ſtruck fear into Pelagia , and therefore from their injurious pn”. 
lof the Maiden remov'd and ſnatch'd her ſelf : for if fhe might have kept the Cryiott.. 
Crown of her Virginity , and receive the Crown f Martyrdome befides , ſhe + $58. 
veuld not have refus a the Fudgement-ſeat ; but becauſe it was altogether ne- 
ceſſary to loſe the one of them , ſhe had a juſt cauſe by her own voluntary death 
te prevent fo great an injury, And S., Ambroſe writing to his Siſter Agr- Lib. 3. & 
celine , expreſly commends.thoſe Virgin-Martyrs, who, to prevent their '"** 
raviſhments, did haftentheir death by voluntary precipices, or drowning , 
and particularly allows the fat of Pelagia. To which I adde alſo S. Hie- In ep. 1.Jonz, 
reme, who though he gives expreſs teſtimony to the Rule , yet he exceprs i >< eb» » 
the caſe of Chaſtity z Non eſt noſfbrum mortem arripere , ſed iatam ab alits mare. 
libenter excipere : unde & in perſecutionibus non licet propria perire mans , 
abſque to ubi caſtit as perislitatsr, ſed percutienti colla ſubmittere, We muſt not 
ſnatch death with our own hands , but willingly receive it when it  impos'd by 
athers : and therefore in perſecutions we muſt not dye by our own hands , unleſs 
it be when aur Chaſtity s in danger , 

— heu quanto melins vel cede peratt 
; | Parcere Renano permit fortuna pudori ? 
in other on we muſt lay down owr necks under him that "abr wk And this 
ſeems reajonable, becauſe as the Emperour ſaid , Yiris bonis metum iftum $- quod fi 
[ pudicitie amittende |]: majogm efſe debere quam ipfius mortis , He that 3% meiuY 
_ to loſe his Chaſtity,, tears more juſtly then he that fears ro loſe his 


| ® 

ſs To this [anhwer , that thecaſe is indeed very hard; and every one 
1n this is ape not onely toexcuſe, but to magnifie the great and glorious 
minds of thoſe who to. preſerve their honour deſpis'd their life. And: 
therefore when the Moſcovites broke into Livoxic, and intheir ſacking of 
the City Wendew us'd all manner of cruetties and barbarous immanities co 
men and women; filling all the treers and houſes with blood and luſt ; 4 
& greas 


— 
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great many of the Citizens running to the Caſtle, blew up themſelyes 
with their Wives and Children, ro prevent thoſe horrours and (hames of 
luſt which they abhorred'more then death, Now Lawrentins Muller, who 
cels the ſtory, ſayes, that although the Preachers of Rzg4 did in their Pyl- 
pits condemn this at of the Women and Maidens : yet the other Livoni- 
ans and the Moſcovites themſelves did not onely account it ſad and Pi- 
tiable, but excellent and admirable, And ſo the Author of the Books of 
Maccabees commends the fa& of Razias as glorious and great: bur yet this 
does not conclude it lawfull ; for it is upon no account lawfull tor a man of 
his own accord to kill himſelf, : 


S. Auftin denies to him the praiſe of magnanimity z; Mags enim mens 
infirma deprehenditur, que ferre non poteſt duram corporss ſui ſanitatem , el 


Johan. :raft. fAultam vwlgi opiniovem, It isnot greatneſs , but lictleneſs of ſpirit , it is 


either impatience or pride, that makes a man kill himſelt to avoid trouble 
to his body , or diſhonour to his name amongſt fools, I ſuppoſe he had ic 
from Foſephus , who excellently and SY proves it to be-cowardile tg 
lay violent hands upon our ſelves; and both of them might have it from 
Ariftotle , who will not allow it ſo much as to be brave and magnanimous 
for a man to kill himſelf for the avoiding of any evil, -» 5 >a>7xen, 
Pdnorn meriarn tw 1 T1 Avmrggy, we avdpey, ama pamor Sev, Todye 
that we may avoid poverty, the torments of love, or any evil affliction what- 
ſoever, u not the part of a valiant man, but of "a toward, 

Hoſtem cum fugertt, ſt Fannins ipſe peremit, 

Hic rogo, nou furor oft, ne moriare mori 7 

Fannius being purſued by the Enemy , kill'd himſelf for fear. -Ic may be 
cowardiſe to dye in ſome caſes; and to = to preſerve our Chaſtity, is to 
fin to avoid a fin, like Fanniss his caſe of fear , | 
mortiſqut rimorem 

Morte fugant, ultraque vocant venientia fata 
or 3s S, Chryſoſtome's expreſſion is , gg 78 rave vavania wecanus 
o<vumv, x Tem INHeaSu mnylw >mIwnndy my Ser, To dye before the wound 
s given , and to leap into the ſea for" fear of fhipwreck - It is to doe violence 
to our body to preſerve it chaſt; t6 burn a Templeto prevenrtits being pro- 
phan'd, And therefore it is no juſt excuſe to ſay the Virgin- Martyrs did 
it leſt they ſhould loſe their Crownof Virginity :for though thall not 
urge the example of Abraham , who' rather ventur'd hix-Wives Chaſtiry 
then his own ite z yet this I (ay, that ſhe thar loſe it by violence is never 
the leſs a Virgin before God , 'but much morea Martyr, But then if any 
one can ſuppole it fit to be objeed ,: that if they loſt their Material Vir- 
ginity, there was danger, leſt while they were abus'd , they ſhould alſo be 
rempred, and conſent: 1 ſuppoſe it will be ſufficient ro anſwer, that a cer- 
tain ſin is not to be done to avoid an uncertain ; and yet farcher?, rhat this 
could not be conſiderable in the caſe of the Martyrs : for/befides thar it 1s 
__— they were infinitely fortified by the grace of God , their aus 
ſtere Mes, and holy Habits , the rare diſcourſes of their ſpiritual Guides, 
their expectations of particular Crowns, the great reputarion and honour 
of Virgins, and the ſpirit of Chaſtity, which then very much prevail'd; 
beſides all this, I ſay, they had then ( particularly S. Pelagia, amd the Vir- 
gins which $, Ambroſe ſpeaks of, had then) the fenterice of death not onely 
within them , but upon them, and the immediate tormenes which chey 


expetted after raviſhments , were a very competens mortcification mm 
uc 


9, 
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ſuch fears, And therefore as we ſhould call it cowardiſe or impatience for 
2 man to kill himſelf that he may dye an ealy death, atid prevent che Hang- 
man's more cruel hands , fo it 1sa fooliſh and unreaſonable caution, and a 
diſtruſt of the ſufficiency of the Divine grace, to ruſh violently todeath , 
leſt we ſhould be diſhonour'd or tempted in another inſtance: and ir is not 
bravery , but want of courage 5 pgAawa » mn dy4y mx b4mve, It is 
(fineſſe and effeminacy by death to flie the labours of a ſadder accident, 
ſaies Ariffotle, But be it this or not this, it 1s certain it is ſomething as 


bad, 


7 1, Itisdiredtly againſt the Commaridement : and it i not for — 


that in all the Canonical books we find no precept, no permiſſion from God, 
ſaith S. Auſtin, ut yel adipiſcende ipſius immortalitats, vel ullius carendi, 
cavendique mali causa nobumet ipſis necem inferamus. Nam F prohibitos 
nos eſſe intelligendum eft, ubi Lex ait, Non occides : That either for the gai- 
ning of immortality it ſelf, or for the avoiding of any evil we ſhould kill our 


ſelves, It is ſomething like this which Ariſtotle ſaies, mw wh nap 62 PPS Eth. Nic. li, 4; 


Ubi ſupra. 


Lib. 1. cap. 29 
de Civit, Dei. 


Orxaiwy, ma x7, Tao aperiw wa9 TY vouy miltypar oiov s weve gauloy GP: 11: 


mx ley 6 ou Oe * & 5 pen nAever & eu, Thoſe things which the atcrees 
have appointed agreeable to wvertne olefins to goe for laws ;, as for example, 
The Law does not command any man to kill himſelf, and becauſe the law does 
not command, therefore it does forbid - that is, becauſe the law commands 
no man (though he be condemn'd) to kill himſelf, therefore the law for- 
bids him to doe it to himſelf, the law will not makea man executioner 
even of her ſentence, therefore ſhe permits him not to execute his own, 
But S, Auſtin addes _ this, For then we were forbidden to doe it, when 
God ſaid, Thow ſhalt doe no Murder, And therefore it is obſervable thar 
although God ſaid, Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witnefle ag «:»ft thy Neighbour, 
yet he did not in this Commandement adde that clauſe of ( contra prox:- 


deſtroy owr own bodies any more then the body of owr neighbour, 


8. 2, Toprevent the hand of juſtice or of Tyranny in ſtriking, is ſome- 
times to prevent the hand of God in ſaving, and is an at of deſperation 
againſt the hopes of a good man, and the goodneſs of God: for helpe 
may come in the interval, Caius the Emperor commanded ſome to be pur 
to death, whom he preſently after infinitely wiſh'd to have been alive ; the 
haſt of the Executioners deſtroyed the men, more then the rage of the 
Prince: and it is all one if the man himſelf be haſty: And Pontanxs tells 
that when Angelus Ronconias was accus'd to-Pope Nitdlas the fifth that be 
had given way to Averſws whom the Popes forces had encloſed, and gave 
leave to him to paſs over Tiber, the Pope commanded him to be proceeded 
againſt according to law ; but when he roſe in the morning, and told his 
Miniſters he would more maturely conſider the cauſe of Ronconim, they 
told him he was that very night put to death, which caus'd extreme grief 
tothe Pope, Concerning a mans life all delay is little enough : and there- 
tore for himſelf to haſten it is againſt prudence, and hope, and charity, ' 


eff qui hominis extint#or eſt, eidens ſcelert 
he that kills another is a wicked homicide, fo alſo is he that kills himſelf. 


mew] nor in that of adultery ; intimating that we muſt neither pollute nor 


3. Theargument of La&Fantius is very good ; Si homicidd nefariss 1.ib. ;. 1nfti 
- ehfrius eſt qui ſe necat , If cy. '' 


Nay he is worſe, faid S, Chryſoftom, And this beſides that it relies apon the 1, xpig. a8 
G 3 unlimited, Gal. cap. 2. 
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unlimited, indefinice Commandement, which muſt be underſtood vuniver. 
ally but where God hath expreſly ſer it limits ; and though he hath given 
leave to publick Magiſtrates to doe it, who therefore are not under thar 
Commandement, yet becauſe he hath nor given leave to Our ſelves to doe ir 
to our ſelves, therefore we are under the Commandement : befides this, 1 
ſay, it relies alſo upon this reaſon, that our loveto our felves is the mea- 
ſure of charity to our neighbours + and if we muſt not kill our neighbour 
becauſe we muſt love him as our ſelf, therefore neither muſt we k1ll our 
ſelves, for then we might. alſo kill our neighbour, the reaſon and the mex- 
ſure, the ftandard and the proportion being taken away. 


19, 4. Toput our ſelves to death without the Command of God or his 
lieutenant is impiety and rebellion againſt God ; it is a deſertion of our mi- 
litary ſtation, and a violation of the proprieties and peculiar rights of Gd, 
who only hath power over our lives, and gives it to whom he pleaſes : and 

Lib, de Scnett. &q this purpoſe Creero commends that ſaying of I mequis injuſſy 
Imperatorts, id eſt, Det, de praſedio & ſtatione vite atſcedat , God is our 
General, and he hath commanded to us our abode and ſtation, which till he 
call us off muſt not be deſerted : and the (ame doftrine he recites oat of 
Somn. Scip. Plato, Pits omnibus retinendum eſſe animum in cuſtodia corperis, nec inju(ſy 
Vide Prone js 4 q#0 the off datus ex hominum vita migrandum efſe, ne nwnus huns- 
| ' warm afienatum a4 Deo defugiſſe videamur. The reaſons very good : God 
gave us our ſoul and fixt it inthe priſon of the body, tying it there to a cer- 
rain portion of work, and theretore we muſt not without his leave goe 
forth , left we run from our work that God hath commanded us. Foſephas 
(dies it is like a ſervants running away from his Maſters ſervice: Er ſerve; 
quidem fugiemtes uiciſct juſftum creditur, quamuu nequans Dominos fugerim; 
1p vero fugimus Deum & optimum Deum, impit facere now videbimu ? 
of ſervants flie fromtheir cruel Maſters they are juſtly puniſbed ; ſhall it ut 
e accounted impiety t0 flic from our good God, onr moſt gracious Maſter ? And 
therefore Brut#s condemn'd the fa&t of Cato his Father-in-law, «s wy ooo 
ed" av ggs ipyor Vary wpeir mod Iaipgn, x; pn Iiyt2 a: to oupmrlov afts, 
«> wpexd Segonty, It was neit manly nor pious to fink under his for- 
rune, and to flie away from thoſe evils which he ought to have born nobly. 
And therefore the Hebrews called dying, >mAvs@w, a diſmifſfion : Lord, 
now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, (aid old Simeon ; Nunc dimitts, 
When God gives us our paſs, then we muſt goe, but we muſt not offerit 
an hour before: he that does otherwiſe is, 1, ungratcful wo God, by de- 
ſtroying the nobleſt of his works below; 2. impious, by running from his 
Lib.z. Tuſcul. lervices and 3. diſtruſtful of his providence. Nip Dess "A C815 hoc Tew- 
plums eft omne quod conſpics, iſtis te corporss euſtadins liberaverit, in celun 
aditus tihi patere non peeft ſai Cicero, Unlefle God open the gate for you, 
you can never paſs from the priſon of the body, and enter into Heaven. 
Ad Carm. aur, And the ſame is affirm'd by Hierecles, which I tell for the ſtrangeneſs of it ; 
Pyth- for he was a Stoick, yet againſt the opinion of his Se, he ſpake 0a the 
behalf of reaſon and religion : And this is the Chriſtian ſenſe, 
Jamb. 28. Ai Sed iiduy pier nAvCy Ocs:, 
Said S, Gregory Nyſſen, We muſt ſtand bound, till God wntie #s, 


11, $- Foraman tokill himſelf is agaiaſt the law, and the voice, and the 
very prime inclination of Nature, Every thing will preſerve it ſelf: Ne 


men nateth bis own fleſb, but neariſheth and cheriſdech it, Gith tbe Apoſtle r 
| al 
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nd therefore generally all Nations, as taught by the voice of- Nature, by 
the very firſt accents which ſhe utters to all men, did abhor the laying vio- 
[ent hands upon our ſelves. When ſome of the old Romans hanged them- 
(elves to avoid the ſlavery that Tarquinius Superbus impos'd upon them of 
making publick draught-houſes; he commanded the dead bodies to be cruci- 
fied, ſales ServIins, 50 did Ptolemy to the body of Cledmenes who had killed 
himſelt ; and Ariſtotle ſaies it was every where receiv'd, that the dead bo- 
dies of {elt-murderers ſhould be diſgrac'd ſome way or other 5 amzpic 
»bpildy @revep?, by denying them burial : that was the uſual way. So 
did the Mileſians to their maidens who hang'd themſelves, they expos'd 
their bodies to a publick ſpectacle : and Strabotells that the Indian Prieſts 
and wiſe men blam'd the ta& of Calanns, and that they hated thoſe haſty 
cearhsof impatient or proud perſons, Alzeno ſcelere quam meo mori mals, 
ſaid King Darins, I had rather die by the wickedneſs of another, then by my 


wn, 


6. Ariſtotle ſaies that they who kill chemſelves [haſtening their own 


” death before God or the publiek commands them} are injurious to the 


Commonwealth ; trom whoſe ſervice and profit they ſubtract themſelves it 


. they be inpocent, andif they be criminal, they withdraw themſelves from 


her juſtice: ad ixa agg* 2a Tmwe ; 1 F MAY, xg.4 Ts a TIC TpPARCt TY $0vTHY 
Sapoeaggrli, ws F may adingwiri, He that kills himſelf does wreng to the 
city; and 8 after death diſgrac'd as an unjuſt perſon to the publick, | 


Now thento the examples and great precedents above mentioned I 


 tallgive this anſiver, 1. That Sampſon is by all means tobe excus'd, be- 


cauſe S.- Paul accounts him in the Catalogue of Saints who died in faith ; 
and theretore S, Auſt1n ſaies he did it by a pecnliar inſtin& and inſpiration 
ofthe Spirit of God, But no mancan tell whether he did or no : and there- 
fore I like that better which Peter Martyr (aies in this inquiry ; He did pri- 
marily and direQly intend onely to kill the enemies of God, which was 
properly his work to which he was in his whole calling deſign'd by the 
Spirit of God ; but that he died himſelf in the ruine was. his ſuffering, but 
not his defign , but like a Souldier fighting againſt his enemies at the com- 
mand of his General undertakes the ſervice though he knows he ſhall die 
'Or it, Thus doe-the Mariners blow up themſelves ina ſea-fight wheathey 
can no otherwiſe deſtroy the enemy: ; they doe it as Miniſters of juſtige, 
and by command ; elſe they are not to be excuſed : and he that gives it 
muſt take care it be juſt and reaſonable, Thus did the brave Eleazur Ha- 
baran the brother of Fudas Maccabens : he ſuppoſing their grand enemy 
Antiochas to be upon a tower'd Elephant goes under the beaſt and kills 
him, who with his fall cruſh'd the brave Prince to death , he intended 
not to kill himſelt, but ro kill Artiochus he would venture himſelf or 
ſuffer death, 


2, The fa& of Saul is no juſt precedent, -it looks like deſpaire : but 
the Hebrews ſay that it is not lawful for any mag to die by his own hands , 

unleſs the prolongation of his life bea diſhonour to God, and to a cauſe 
of religion, and upon this account they excuſe both Sax! and Sampſon, for 
they knew that if they ſhould fall or abide ref ively in the hands of 
(corners, the diſhonour of their perſons would diſparage the religion, and 
reach to God, So they. Bur this is not right: forwe onely are to take __ 
: G 3 0' 
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of the laws of God, and of his glory in the waies of his own appointment. 
for extraordinaries and rare contingeacies, let him alone, he will ſecure his 


own glory, | 


I5, 3. For Razi4s, Lipfius (aies it is 2 queſtion whether it was well or i! 
done ; and who pleafe to ſee it diſputed may read Lucas Bruyenſis on one 
fide and Nicolass de Lyra upon the other, For my own part I at no hang 
believe it fitto beimitated z but concerning what brave and glorious per. 
ſons doe, and by what Spirit they ated, I am not willing to give haſty 
ſentence: for there are many ſecrets which we know not ; but we arety 
follow our Rule, and not to truſt any Spirit of which we are not ſure it js 
from God, 


I6, 4- But of that whichis moſt difficult I have already ſpoken ſomething, 
but ſhall adde more : for it is a pitiable caſe that vertuous women, highly 
ſenſible of their konour, zealous for chaſtity, deſpiſers of life, ſhould nor 
as well receive the reward of their ſuffering to preſerve the intereſt of 
chaſtity, as of any other grace, eſpecially 1ince they chuſe death rather 
then ſhame, and would not willingly chuſe either, bur being forc'd, runto 
death for ſanuary, It is true, it 1s much to bepitied ; but that's all: ic. 
per hoc & que ſe occiderunt, ne quicquam hujuſmodi paterentar, quis humanu; 
affetFus es nollet ignoſc:i ? Every man (faies S. Auſtin) will pity, and be 
ready to excuſe,or to wiſh pardon to ſuch women who kill'd themſelves to 

Orar. de Pro- preſerve their honour, Czcero tells of certain noble Virgins that threw 
_ conlu- themſelves into pits to avoid the ſhame of their enemies luſt : and $, Hie- 
Ad. Jovinian. 7088 tels of ſeven a Virgins, who, to prevent the rudeneſs of the 

| fe, laid violent hands upon themſelves. The 


n 
Gaules that deſtroyed all 4 
Greek Epigram mentions them with honour, but tells bur of three : 


Lib, 3. «r2r- HapSmixa agiora minis, &s 6 Biecos 
Ao. yg x Keamoy as mewuTlhuy HIER cape Ley «a ns, 
rias "Ou ÞÞ epeivapy aipue mo Ivortft, ud" yuhuaiy 
NupGior, 20 aidlw xndepor werpe. 
| They choſe a ſad death before a mixture with the luſtful blood of the Gale- 
tiaps. And the Jews tell of a captive woman of their nation, who being in 
X a ſhip and defign'd to raviſhment, ask'd her Husband if the bodies of them 
: than chat were drewn'd in the ſea ſhould riſe again : and when he had (aid 
they ſhould, ſhe leap'd into the Sea, And among the Chriſtians that did 
{o, therewere many examples, Divers women of Antioch under Drocle- 
t1an 4 more under Choſroes the Perſian z Sophronia under Maxentins ; 
S. Pelagia before mention'd, and diyers others, Theſe perſons had great 
Advocates ; but I ſuppoſe it was upon the ſtock of pity and compaſſion 
that ſo much bravery ſhould be thrown away upon a miſtake: and theretore 
I find that S, Chryſofome, who commended this manner of death upon the 
account of chaſtity, yet is not conſtant to ir, but blames it in his commen- 
Gal.1-4: taries upon the Galatians: and the third Council of orleans commanded that 
the oblations of them that died by the hands of juſtice ſhould be received, 
St tamen non ipſi fibi mortem probentur proprits manibus intuliſſe, a|waes 
provided that they did not prevent the Ly of juſtice, that they did not 
id. _——_ hands upon themſelves, I end this with the ſaying of Procopins, 
which is a juſt determination'of the caſe in it ſelf, BaiG.xampepn axp- 
5G: & avoia Teams, wo 5 6. Suyamy pac G. dromy Tim I pamgts 
: . Tp0 one 


— 
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a nja 3% Cumapemss Tis We awPepnmy #1) ford, Avidlent death, or a death 
btned by our own hands, is athing unprofitable, and fall of faolifh violence ; 
and ſince it wants prudent counſel, it is by wiſe men judged t0 be but the image 
and hypocriſie of valowr and magnazimity. To which he addes , xas Tr 
Tim cnAomiGe day oy pn, pm TH IE ms tis 9 Hoy ew wpgvay , This alſo ought to 
be conſidered , that no 'man ought to be impiens' or wngratefull towards God. 
This is the definition of the caſe, Bur then as to the perſons of them thar 

did ſo, I have nothing ro ſay but this, that they _ not to be drawn 
- into example: but for the whole, it was modeſt and Charitable which was 4 
decreed by the French Capitulars , Concerning him who hath kill d hamſelf, Liv. 6 © 79. © 
it is conſider 4, that if any one out of pity pp 5 will give alms for 4 
their ſouls (fo was the cuſtome of thoſe times) let him give, and ſay prayers 
and pſalms, but not celebrate the ſolemn ſacrifice for them; quia incomprehenſi- 
bilia ſunt judicia Dei , & profunditatem confilit ejus nemo poteſt inveſtigare , 

Becauſe the judgements of God are incomprebenſible , and the depth of his coun- 
ſels no man can fathom, This was more gentle then that of Yirgl, 
Proxima deinde tenent meſti loca qui fibi lethum * Aacid. 6. 
Inſontes peperere manu , lucemque peroſi 
Projecere animas , quam vellent there in alto 
Nunc & pauperiem, & duros perferre labores. 
He appointed a ſad place in Hell for them that ſo cheaply ont of impati- 
ence, or to avoid a great trouble , threw away their ſouls, Fain would th 
now return to light, and joyfully would change their preſent ſtate with, __. 
all the labours and ſhames which they with haſty death ſo earneſtly de- yi Dei. c. 20 , 
clin'd, But he knew nothing of it , neither doe T, onely that it is not law- 21» 26: ep. 61. 
full, But how they ſhall fare in the other World none tx ſuch great ac- {Puck & 
counts are tempted, is one of God's ſecrets, which the Greas Day will ma- «. Gaudenr. | 
nifeſt, If any man will be pleaſed to ſee more againſt it , he may find it in ©, *3: 


: . : . bExcid, Hie* 
'S, __ , > Heeeſippms , © Nicephorus Blennides , * Heliodorss , and di- rol, pgs ar 
yers others, well colleted by Fabrot in his 5* Exercitation, c Epitom. log, 
C. 4. 
d Athiop. 2. 


Runs IV. : 
He that hath ſuffered the puniſhment is not diſ- 


charg'd in Conſcience, unleſs he -alſo repent of 


the diſobedience. 


His Rule is in efte& the ſame with the firſt Rule of the firſt Chapter 

of this Book : but becauſe it is'u{ually diſcours'd:of alſo under the 

head of Penal Laws, and there are matiy perſons who; when they have 

broken the law, and have ſuffered puniſhment , think themſelves dif- 

charg'd, and becauſe it miniſters fome'particularities of its own, 1 have 
therefore choſen diſtin&ly to conſider it. | 


| Ia this inquiry penal. laws uſually are diſtinguiſh'd into laws purel 
penal , and mix'd, 1, — penal are ſuch which neither dire@tly 
command , nor forbid ,- but impole a penalty wpon him that does or 6tnits 
an aQtion reſpeftively. So Moſes to the Children of 7ſraet , If '# man £x062hmne, 
ſhall fteal an oxe or a ſheep , and kill it orſelt it ; he ſhall reſtore five ogen for 
one oxe , and four ſheep for one. © 2, A mix'd penal law'ts when rhe 
G 4 pretepr 


> 
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precept or prohibition the penalty is adjoyn'd: ſo ſaid God, Te ſhall not hurr 
Load, the widow or the fatherleſs ; if ye hurt them , they ſhall cry unto me, aud 1 will 
hear their cry, and my fury ſhall be kindled, and I will ſtrike you with the ſword 
and your wives ſhal widows, and your children fatherleſs, And of the ſame 
Can, Mi, Nature 1s that Canonof the Council of Agatho,We doe by a ſpecial order comp. 
de conſecrsz. mand all ſecular perſons to hear the whole Divine Servite upon the Lord's Day, 
dift. x. ſo that the pedple preſume not to go forth before the bleſſing of the Prieſt : by; 
if any mas ſhall preſume to doe BR. let him be publickly puniſb'd by the Biſhop, 
3- Other laws are purely moral , that is, —_ without any penalty 
This diſtinRion S:lvefter derides as childiſh, and of no uſe; bur others de. 
ride him: but whatever uſe it can be of to other purpoſes, it is of little in 
* Tait? per= this, For whether the penalty be annexed or no, it obliges to penalty * . 
__  qu04 2ndtherefore whether it be preceptiveorno , it alſo obliges to dity: and 
oe may we ſee it in ocular demonſtration in divers of the Levitical and moral lays 
Terwll. :1 of God, which ſometimes are ſet down in the ſtile of laws purely penal, and 
adv. Mate. the ſame laws in other places are penal and prohibitive. 


3, 1, But why are puniſhments decreed inlaws ? are they for the obe- 
dient, or for the diſobedient * for good men, or for bad * Certainly , for 
them that doe not obey, Now they that obey nor, doe well or ill , or ic is 
indifferent whether they doe or no: if they doe well , they are to be re. 
warded, and nor puniſhed ; if the thing atter the ſanion be ſtill indifte- 
rent, why ſhall he ſuffer evil that does none? But the caſe is plain, that in 

all juſt Governments the puniſhment is decreed in the laws, that the lay 

may be obeyed; and unleſs it be equally good to the Prince that his Sub- 

jects obey or be puniſh'd , that is, unleſs it beall one co him whether they 

be happy and advantaged, or miſerable and puniſhed , and that he cares nor 

th the ſubje& receives the good or the evil of-the law , it cannot be 

ſuppos'd that when the ſubjeR is puniſhed , the law is ſatisfied in its firſt 
intention, 


4. 2. Addeto this , If ſuffering the puniſhment does ſatisfie the law, 
then the Subje& is not tied to obey for Conſcience ſake , but'onely for 
wrath, expreſly againſt the Apoſtle; and then laws would quickly grow 
contemptible: for the great Flyes that break through the Cobweb-lawns 
of penal laws, would be both innocent and unconcerned ; innocent, as not 
being tied in Conſcience, and unconcerned , as having many defenſatives 
againſt the fine, 


5. 3. The ſaying therefore of S, Auſtin hath juſtly prevail'd , Gmns 

Lib.t- Retr. 9wn4 ſo juſta eſt, peccati pana eſt, & ſupplicium nominatur , Every penalty i 
TAP: relative to an offence, and i called puniſhment. And there can be no reaſon 
given why in laws there are differing puniſhments afſign'd, but that they be 
proportionable to the greatneſs of the fault. It follows therefore, that 

whoever is oblig'd to ſuffer the puniſhment of the law, doe ask God's par- 

don and the King's, for having donea fin by which onely he could be ob- 

lig'd to puniſhment. Reatws or guilt, both in Divine laws and in humane, 

is an obligation to peniſhment : fe reatus pane and yreatus culpe differ but 

as the right and left hand of apillar, it is the ſame thing in ſeveral aſpects 

A. Geliius, lib. and ſituations. And Lucius Nerativs was a fool , and a vile perſon ; and 
20. @p.1!. having an abſurd humour of giving every man he met a box on the ear , he 


cauſed a ſervant to follow him with a bag of money, and cauſed him to Pay 
im 


i _—_— 
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tm whom hg, had ſmitten xxv Aſſes, a certain ſumme which was by the 
law of the x11 Ta»!cs 1mpos d upon him that did an injury : but con- 
fider'd not that a./ 1/14 while he was a baſe and a trifling fool for doing in- 
jury to the Citizens. 


6 This Rule hold: in all without exception : it ſeems indeed to fail 
in two cales, but it does not ; onely the account of them will explicate and 
confirm the Rule. 


7- 1. In ations which are not fins, but undecencies, or unaptneſſes to 4 
ſtate or office and aQtion , the evils that are appenJantto them are alſo but 
quaſi pane, half puniſhments : ſuch as is the irregularity that is incurred 
a Judge that gives ſentence ina cauſe of Blood 4 be is iacapable of entring 
into Holy Orders by the antient laws of the Church, A Butcher is made 
incapable of being of the Inqueſt of Life and Death: which iacapacicy is 
not direRtly a puniſhment, any more then it is a (in to bea Butcher; bat 
certain perſons are without their fault declar'd unfit for certain ſtates ot 
imployments. Now this confirms the Rule , for ſtill che proportion is 
kept; and if it be bur like a fault, the conſequent of it is but likea punich» 
ment. Andit at any time theſe appendages are called pan;ſhments, it is by 
2 Catachreſ;s or an abuſe of the word, and becaule of the fimilicude in the 
matter of it. $o we ſay, the righteous are puniſhed, that is, they ſuffer evil, 
for their own trial, or for the glory of God: and (oitisin the Law ,, Sine 
culpa , niſi ſubſet (avſe , non ſt alignts punicndus, Ne may vs tobe puniſhed 

 vithout his fawlt\, unleſs there be cauſe for it - that is , no manis rofaffer 
that evil, which in other caſes is really a puniſhmear , and in all caſes looks 
like one. And from hence comes that known Rule, and by the ſame mea- 
ſure is to be underſtood , Er one 5au[a no» poteft ruſtige pena, poteſt tamen 
fine culpa. The word pen is taken improperly for any evil conſequent or 
adjunR. 


8, 2, This (ſeems to fail in laws that are conditional or conventional z 

ſuch as are when the Prince hath no intention toforbid or command any 

thing, but gives leave to doeit , but notualeſs you pay a fine, Thus if a 

Prince commands that none ſhall wear Spaniſh cloth, or ride upon 2 Mule, 

or go with a Coach & ſix Horles,under the forfeiture of a certain ſum; this 

ſum is a puniſhment, and che aQion is a fault: but if che ſubjects ſhall ask 

leave to doe it, paying the ſum, then it is a conditional or conventional law, 

and obliges not to obedience, but to pay the fine, For theſe laws are not 

prohibitive, but conceſſory ; and there is no ſign to diſtinguiſh them from 

| ethers, but the words of the law, the interpretation of the Judges, and che 
| allowed practice of the ſubje&s. 


| 9, Ottheſame conſideration are all promiſes and vows and contradts 

which are madewith a penalty annexed to the breakers, The intereſted 

perſon is firſt tied to keep his word : if he does not, he fins. Burt if he does 

fin he muſt therefore pay the penalty; and if he does not, he ſins twice. 

Haud ſcio (faies Cicers) an ſatis ſit euns qui laceſſerit, injuris ſus panitere, |, 0c. 

Icis — for him to repent of the injuſtice, but he muſt my 

his fine; and yet that does not acquit him from the firſt faule, but pre- 

vents a road, He thar fo contracts is twice obliged, and the later faulc 

1s paid by the penalty, and the firſt fault by repentance and rh —_— 
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I, 


Lib.1 2. variat. 


L ib.6. «ec Rep. 


Clem. Alcx. 
lib. 6. Cap. 4- 


Ruts V. 


It is not lawfull for a guilty perſon to defend himſclf 
by calumny, or a lie, from the penalty of the lay, 
chough it be the ſentence of death, 


ALL the wiſdome of Mankind hath ever been buſy in finding our and 

adorning Truth, as being that in which we are to endeavour to be like 
God, who 1s Truth eſſentially : and therefore Pythagoras in lian did 
ſay , that the two. greateſt and moſt excellent works that God gave tg 
Mankind to doe , are the purſuits of Truth and Charity ; for theſe are ex- 
cellencies for which God himſelf is glorious before Men and Angels, 
The Perfian Mags (ay, that Oromagdes (fo they called the greateſt of their 
Gods) was in his body* like light, and his ſoul was like truth; and that 
therefore by truth we are like to God, but by alye we are made mortal 
( ſayes Plato, ) Veritas, quomodo Sol illuminans colores, & album & nigrum 
oftendit, qualis ſit unuſquiſque corum , fic ipſa quoque refellit omnem ſermons 
probabilitatem , merito 4 Gracis quoque acclamatum oft, Principium magna 
vVirtnts ef Regina weritas , As the Sun gives light tous , anddiftinitionnu 
black and white , ſo does truth toſpeech z and therefore the Greeks did rightly 
affirm, that Truth i the beginning of the great Yertne, that is, of perfeition, 
or vertue Herozical, ſaid S, Clement, 


This is true in all regards : but the queſtion is , whether Truth can 
be pradtis'd at all times. For God ſpeaks Truth becauſe it is his nature, 
and he fears no man, and hath power dire&tly to bring all his purpoſesto 
= : but the affairs of men are full of intrigues, and their perſons of in- 

rmity , and their underſtandings of deception , and they have ends to 
ſerve which are juſt, and good, and neceſſary ; and yet they cannot be ſer- 
ved by truth, but ſometimes by errour and deception. And therefore the 
Antients deſcribed Pax, who was the ſon of Mercury, their God of = 
with the upper part like a man, and the lower part like a beaſt, rough, ha- 
ry and deformed ; not onely to fignifie truth an4 falſhood, and that cruth 
iS ſmooth, even and beauteous, and a lye is rough, ugly , deformed , and 
cloven-footed , ( quia mendacii multiplex divortium , ſayes one) but to 
repreſent , that in our ſuperiour faculties , and our intercourſe with the 
power aboveus, we muſt ſpeak truth , but that in our converſation with 
men below it is neceſſary ſomerimes by a lye to advantage charity, by lofing 
of a truth to ſave a lite. Here then 1s the inquiry, 

I, Whether itcan inany caſe be lawfull to tell alye. 

2. Whether it be lawfull to uſe reſtrictions and mental reſervations, 
ſo om what we ſpeak, of it ſelf is falſe, bur joyned ro ſomething within is 
truth, 

+ 3- Whether and io what caſes it is lawfull coequivocate, or uſe words 
of doubrfull fignification with a purpoſe to deceive, or knowing that they 
will deceive, 

4 Whether it be lawfull by a&tions and pretences of aRions to ce- 
cave others for any.end ; and in what caſes it is ſo, | 

Queſtion 


Cay. 2. and T ritutary. $3 


Queſtion I. 
Whether it can in any caſe be lawful to tell alie, 


To this I anſwer, that the Holy Scriptures of the Old & New Teſta- 
7 nent doe indefinitely and ſeyerely torbid lying. A righteous man haterh ly- Prov. 13. 5. 

ing, faith Solomon ; andAgsr's prayer was, Remove from me vanity andies, Pla. ; 24 
For the Lord will deſtroy them that (peak lies, And our Bleſſed Saviour con- * 
demns it infinitely by declaring every lieto be of the. Devil, whez he 
ſpeaketh 4 lie be ſpeaketh of his own, for he & alier and the Father of it. Lie 
not therefore one to another, ſaith S. Paul : For all liers' ſhall have their part gue PE; 
in the lake which burneth with fire and brimſtone. Beyond theſe things no- 


thing can be {aid for the condemnation of lying. . 


But then lying is to be underſtood to be ſomething ſaid or written 
to the hurt of our neighbour, which cannot be underſtood otherwiſe then 
to differ from the mind of him that ſpeaks. * Mcendarium efſe petulantty, aut 
cupiditate nocendi aliud loqui, ſeu geſts ſignificare, & alind ſentire : (0 Me- 
lnchthon : To lie is to deceive our neighbour to his hurr, For in this fenſe 
alie is naturally and intrinſecally evil ; that is, to ſpeak a lie to our neigh- 
bour is naturally evil, Not becauſeir is different from an eternal truth, for 
every thing that differs from the Eternal cruth is not therefore criminal 
for (eng {poken, that is, is not an evil lie: and a man may be a lier 
though he ſpeaks that which does nor differ. from the -Erernal truth, for 
ſometimes a man may ſpeak that which is truth,and yecbea lier at the ſame 
tine in the ſame thing, - For he: does nor ſpeak truly becauſe the thing 
is true; but heis a lier becauſe he ſpeaks ic when he thinks it is falſe,” That 
therefore is not the eſſence or: formality of a lie. Yehrmenter errant qui 
iradunt orationss «(ſc proprims fignificare verum neceſſarinm, ſaid Sculiger - 
A man may be a true man;thovgh he doe not alwaies {peak trath, If he 
intends to profic 'and to inſtruct, to ſpeak' probably and mas wy 6 ſpeak 
with a purpaſe 20 doe good/&.todot no evil, though rhe words haye' nor in 
them any neceſſary truth, yet they may be good words, 5 ;wonides and Plato 
lay it is 17juſtice::and | therefore- evil: ſo does Cicero, and indeed ft) idges 
ihe Holy Scripture, by including oucineighbours- right in our ſpeaking 
truth ; it is contra proximems, it is againſt:our neighbour ; for t Hilyſelf 
no mancan lieyand to:God::no man'cantie; unle(s he'be alo an Atheiſtical 
perſon, and believes that God knows nothingthat is agen ſo'is imipi- 
Us when he'faiesa lie, But: alie is at'injury ro our neighbour ; wh be- 
Cauſe he knows mot the ſecret, is-r10''betold'thac in which he is concerned, 
ind he that deceives-himabuſeshim.c it 2 0 7 
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;, Forthere is in niankind ananiverſal.commRimplied'in all their enter- 
courſes, and .words being) inftitured r0-declare the witd, "and for ti other 
end, he that. hears me ſpeak hath arighcia:;juſtice to'be-done him; thar as 
far as I can wha I ipeak be trhe,,) for elſe he by words/ does not know your 
mind, and then as-good:andberter not ſpeak atall,>Humine avres' verbs s. Gregor. lib 


ftratdia judicant, qualia far ſonant. Divine verd juditia talia ofſe authy- 15. Moral 
wt, qualia ex: intinss: ziwr, : Though'God: judges' of our words by *' 7 
the heart, yet Man ofiths heart by thewords; and therefore in jaſtice 


weare bound to: (| ſo as'#hit our avighbout doe Hot looſe bis right 


which 
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F pift 8. ad 


Hicron, 


F urip. in 
Phcenils. 
Laftanrt. 6. 
inſtic. 26. 
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which by our ſpeaking we pu him to the truth that is m our heart. An4 
of alie thus defin'd, which is injurious to our neighbour o long ag his 
right co truth remains, it is that S. Auſtin affirms it to be ſimply unlawful, 
and that it canin no caſe be permitted, Niſt forte regulas quaſdam daty- 
YWs OS quibus noverimus ubi oporteat mentirt , #bi von oporteat by way of 
confidence and irony : he condemns it all, unleſs peradventure ({ayes he) 
you are able togive us rules when a man may lie, and when he may not. 944 
non eſt bonum , nunquam erit bonum, that which is not innocent in it lelf, 
can never be made to. But wvitia non ſunt quibus redte uti licet; if it canin 
any caſe become good, it is not of its own nature evil: {0 that if a lye he 
unjuſt, it can never become lawfull; but ifit can be ſeparate from injuſtice, 
then it may be innocent, Here then conſider, 


This right though it be regularly andcommonly belonging to all men, 
et it may be taken away by a Superior right ſupervening ; or it may be 
oft, or it may be hindred, or it may ceaſe upon a greater reaſon, 


I. Therefore upon this account it was lawful for the Children of 1ſrae! 


' toborrow Jewels of the Egyptians, which —_— a promiſe of reſticution, 


8, 


ſents, whea it is 


_ they intended not to pay them back again : God gave them com- 
mandement fo to ſpoil them, and the Egyptians were deveſted of their 
rights, and were to be us'd like enemies, 


: 2, It is lawful - tell a m_ —_— or to oy mens th 
aving no powers of judging, have no right to truth: but the lie mu 
be charitable and 1s a none hate are defended by the laws from 
injury, and therefore muſt not have a lie told them that can doe them miſ- 
chiet, So that if alie be told it muſt be ſuch as is for their good , for though 
they have no right to:truth, yet they have right co defence and immunity: 
and an injurious lie told to a child or -mad-man is a fin, not becauſe it 
ceives him, but becauſe it deceives him to his prejudice, 2wintil/as the 
reat Maſter of children ſaies, Utilitatis rorwm gratis multe fingimu, We 
cign many things fo affright or allure Children to good, and from evil r& 
ſpe@ively, And fo doe Phytitians to their Patients, abuſing the fancies 
of hy ndriacal and diſordered perſons intoa will of being cured, Some 
will doe nothing without a warrant others are impatient: of your cotverſe 
unleſs you ſeem to believe them: and. Phyſicians can never apply their 
remedies, unleſs they -pretend warrants, or compliances,and uſe little arts 
of. witand coſenage. This and the like were ſo uſual, ſo permitted to Phy-. 
ſitiaas, that it pov to a Proverb, Mentiris ur medicss ; which yet was al- 
waies tobe ſtood in the way of charity, and with honour to the pro- 


feſhiog. But this any Phyſitian not doe; ;that is, not toevery Patient: 


for if the man be wiſe and can chuſe and can confider,he may not be coſen'd 
1nco his cure by. the telling of a lie, becauſe he is ca of reaſon,& there- 
fore may chufe what he hath a mind to, and r e tocoſen him is £018- 
jure him , & no man muſt commit a fin to doea good turn to a managainſt 


his will. * Ardthusalfoin the caſe of Children :' theit Turors or P4- 


rents may not tell them every lie ; they may not teach them lies and make 
them contident.in vanities ; but.for their goed, :govern:them | as they can 
be governed. Ut {kagiwiny 4148 improvids ar, all the world con- 
| their improvement. | Atdico this 'isredac'd the per- 
miſſion of inventing a wittie: fable, or telling falſe: tory, to:gan gr 
u 
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won him that believes a falſe opinion, and cannot any other way ſo eaſily be 
confured, Thus when two Eutychian Biſhops, who believirg chat the two Nicwph. 18. 


natures of Chriſt made but one, did OO believe that the Divi- © i" 


nity did die as well as the Humanity in the death of Chriſt, came to the 
Court of a Saracen Prince, he pretended great ſorrow and conſtec- 
nation of mind at the receipt of ſome letters; into the contents where- 
of when they with ſome curioſity inquired, the Prince with a ſeeming great 
ſorrow told them he had receiv'd certain intelligence that the Archangel! 
Gabriel was dead, They to comfort him told him certainly it could not be 
true; and for their parts they did believe it to be impoſſible; © Fathers, 
(aid the Prince, you doe not believe it to be impoſſible that an Archaneet 
ſhould, when you affirm that the Divinity did die; Such a fiion as this 
no wiſe man reproves; it is but like the ſuppoſing a falſe Propoſition in diſ- 
putation,that upon thar falſe ſuppoſition a true Concluſion may be erected. 


9, 3, It is lawful to tell alie to our neighbour by conſent, provided the 
end be innocent or pious, Thus S. Chryſoſtom and S, Hierom ſay that S. 
Peter ſuffer'd himſelf to be reprov'd by S. Paul before the Gentiles for 
roo much compliance with the Jews : not that hedid it ſeriouſly, but «al 
cigropucy, he ated a part by conſent to eſtabliſh Chriſtian liberty amongſt 
the Gentiles, I doe not conſent to the inſtance, becauſe S. Pax! tels it to 
the Galatians as a ſolemn ſtory and a direR narrative, adding withall dog- 
matically, that S, Peter was to be blam'd : but the inſtance will ſerve rightly 
coilloſtrate this limitation of the Rule, But thus the parties in a warre 
may write exaRly contrary to the truth; whea they are underſtood to whar 

ſe, and when it is by conſent, Becauſe he who hath the right ro 
truth hath quitted it, and his communicatign does ſerve the ends of ſoci- 
ety well enough, and his words, though they. are nor agreeable to his ordi- 
nary mind, yet they are made to be ſo by particular inſticution and de- 
figne, Thus in beficged places they write letters of confidence and prear 
oſtentation of the ſtrengths which they have not ; when their parties have 
conſented that they ſhould doe ſo for their juſt advantages. 
0. 4 Torell alie for charity, to ſavea mans life, the life ofa friend, 
of a husband, of a Prince, of an-uſeful and a publick perſon, hath not onely 
been done in all times, but commended by great and wiſe and good men, 

Ov riueas 4 £390. Vp Luo anodes, To tell alice to ſave alife s no 

harm, (aid old Piſander. Thus the Egyptian midwives are commended be- 

cauſe by their lie they ſav'd rhe Iſraclitiſh infants, O magnum humanitatis 
'ngenium | O pium pro ſalute mendacium : faies S, _ of them: it was an 
excel|ent invention of kindneſs; and a pious lie for the ſafery of the inno- 

cents: and $, Ambroſe and S. Ferome commend them ſo, that they ſup- 
| pos'd them to receive eternal rewards, The ſamewas the caſe of Rehad; 
to whom it ſhould ſeem that Phinches, who was one of the ſpies, had given 

Iaftrution and made in her fair diſpoſitions to tell a lie for their conceal- 

ment, For when ſhe had hidden Caleb, Phinehas ſaid to her, Ego ſum 

Sacerdos, Sactrdntes vero, quippe Angelorum ſimiles, ſi volunt, aſpectabiles 

ſunt , ſi nolunt, non cernuntur, But ſhe made no uſe of thar, but faid 


, Wa Puaarrom Gs Tha woifiuar, 0 excellent lie | 0 worthy deceit of her 
that did not betray the Divine perſons, but did _ piety | Thus "a, _ 
. Felix 


| 
e 
Q 
- 
d 
g 


direQly they were gone away. Concerning which lie of hers S. Chry- HomiLs.& 
ſoftom cries out, *Q xaA3 AS, © xaX3 Hoa, s red iShorr Os ms waa, peniiem, 


—_ 
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S. Felix telling a lie to fave his life from the Heathen Inquiſitors, 
Felicem ſuit impiet as 

| Felrcemque rogant, Felix ubi cernitur : & non 
OL F- Cernitur ipſe, nec ipſe vir eft,cum þt prope, longe eſt. 

———perſenſit & ipſe favents 

Conſilium Chriſti yidenſque rogantibus infit, 

Neſcio Felicem quem quarits : licet ills 

Preterennt ipſum ; diſcedit at ille platea, 

Illudente canes Domino fruſtratus hiantes. 
They ask'd where Felix was ; himſelf anfwer'd, that he knew not Fel;x 
whom they look'd for : and yet no man finds fault with this eſcape, De. 
ceptio & mendacium ſemper alias mala res, tunc tantum ſunt nſut quando pro 
remedio ſunt amicis curandi, aut ad vitandum apud hoftes pericu!um+ they 
are the words of Celſus in Origen, A lie is otherwiſe evil, onely it &« they 
uſeful when it is for remedy to cure the evils of our prom or to avoid 
the evils from onr enemies, The ſame almoſt with the expreſſion of 
Clemens Alexanarinns, who allows 44v4sda: & vreawuas pert, to lit 
when it s « remedy, $0 Lucian amongſt the Heathens, 281i cum uſus poſte- 
lat meptinntur, venia nimirum hi, imo laude plerique corum digni ſunt, 
quicunque vel hoſtes fefellerunt, wel ad ſalutem tali . pou i roots 
ſupt in ne. gg" : They are not onely tobe excns 
commended, that lie, when they uſe it as a remedy or 4 medicine in the danger 
or neceſſities of our friends ; x. alſo the Scholiaſt does allow an officious 
Liv.s.Conſti:, lie. $0 we muſt uſea lie, ſaies Caſſ7an,quaſs nature ei infit hellebori, as a man 
cap. 37: uſes hellebore: and he commends Archebius for deceiving ſome perſons 

with 2 charitable lie, Ir is therefore no wonder if Pl:ny commends Avris 
Lib. 3. Epiſt. the wife of Ceciune Pats for ſo often lying to her fick husband in thecon- 
36. cealment of the death of their beloved boy.; which ſhe therefore hid left 
the grief ſhould extinguiſh her Housband, In ſhort, S. Auftix ſaics thu all 

Queſt.68.in the Philoſophers, as Plato, Xenaphon, Lucien, the Lawyers, the Phyſicians, 
ns the Rhetoricians and Theologues did affirm that it was ſometimes lawhul 
totella lie; thatis, when it did good and no evil: To 9S agavy xperhy 
Ea + aAnteaas, laid Proclus, For Charity tis better then truth, and to (ave 
a mans life is better then a true ſtory, The Archbiſhop of Tyre (as Ire 
member) tells a ſtory, that a malicious Saracen had ſecretly defiled one of 
the Moſques or places of worſhip which the Turks have in Fernſalew. The 
tact was umputed to the Chriſtians, who generally denying ir, but having 
no credit with their enemies, were all edbuly drag'd to the place of exe- 
cution. Amongſt them there was a young man pious and noble, who ſeeing 
all his brethren in a fad condition and himſelf equally involved, by an oft 
cious and a Charitable lie took the fat upon himſelf, and canfe(s'd him(eli 
alone to be the doer of it, and that the reſt knew nothing of it. Himſeli 
indeed was put to death with exquiſite torments, but he ſay'd the livesof 
all the reſt ; who, Idonbe not, believ'd that young man to have in heaven 
a great reward for his piety , and no r f for his innocent and pious lie: 
tor in memory of this noble a& the Chriſtians in Fersfalexe once 2 year 
marched with palms in their hands into the Ciry to perpetuate the mematy 
of tluat celiverance. 


In T hitopicu. 


11, 5. Nowthis may be better admitted in caſe the charitable lye be 
told to him to wham the good accrues 4, for then there is a leave juſtly pre- 


0 


or pardon d, but tab; © 


ſumed, and he that recetves the good is willing to receive it with che lols 


> & » S @ yy no 


- 
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becauſe not the coſening but the curing of his friend i the purpoſe of his falſe 
af firmat ive. And to this we ſuppoſe that every man is willin$ enough , 


12, 6, Butif thelyebetold to another for the preſervation nor of him- 
ſelf, but of a third perſon, then the caſe is moredifficule, for here is no pre- 
{umptive leave, but it is againſt the mind of the inquirer, Now concer- 
ning this , though it be allowed by very many of the ancient DoQours of 
the Church, and by the wiſeſt amongſt the Heathens, and hath in ir a very 
great charity ; yet I cannot ſee ſufficient cauſe to alloyy it, 


Suyywwooy rey br, x mo pun Kan, 
It is 4 n0 hand good to tell a lye : but when atruth brings an intolerable evil , 
it is pardonable, but not commendable ; (0 the Greek Tragedy : becauſe it is 
of it ſelf evil ro lye to our neighbour, Not that every falſe propo- 
fition ſpoken knowingly is a fin; but if it be ſpoken to deceive, and 
not to profit , it is ſpokento the injury of him that hears, and is a fin be- 
cauſe it is unjuſt , and therefore not to be done for any good , andir is in 
this very inſtance in whichS. Paul was angry at them who intimated that 
he told a lye for a good end: it may not bedone, when to doe it 1s unjuſt 


Exit in immenſum fecundalicentia vatum, Ovid. 3. Exg: 
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or injurious. I approve therefore the opinion of $. A»fti», Iam ſure it Cai.zz. qu.s. 


was one of his opinions , for in this queſtion he had more then one, Dag © News 


ſunt genera mendaciorum in quibus non eft magna my , ſed tamen non ſunt 
ſe culps, There are two ſorts of lyes which have in them no ercat fault , but 
Jet they are not innocent : the one us tolye in jeſt 5 which is therefore not per- 
nicious becauſe it does not deceive, for it i taken but for ajeſt : the nther os 

H 2 Je 
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Lib. de pudici:. 


Ne mendacio, 
ad Conlenti- 
um, 


12, 


Lib, de men- 
dac. cap. 13, 
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[ * tor the wy Our nt r.-which there ore Fr tht liff,betauſe it hath 0771 *- 
El in itof hs will. An Tertullian 1s th che ſame opinion, who oiopon 
this of necefirrate mentiri , to lye in the time of need , amongſt the fins of 
daily incurſion, or of aft ofnavoidable infirmiry, A nd S. A«ftin diſcourſes ic 
very well; When it is aﬆ'd whether a good man may tye or wo, we gh not 
after him tþat belongs to ELYPE, to Jericho , or tv Babylon , or to the earthly 
Jeruſalem which ® in bondage with her children : but what & his office that 
belongs to the Mother of u# all, that City that w from above ? and then we ay. 
[wer , that nolye i of the trath : but concerning the Citizens of thy City it 
& writtey , that a lyt was not found in their months, Yo that apon this ac- 
count all thoſe examples recorded! in Scripture of great perſons telling a 
lye in the time of the danger of themſelves or others is no watrant, ng ar- 
oument of the lawfulneſs of it; for they were under a looſer law , but we 
under a more perfe&t and more excellent : and yet they did not doe yell , 
and if we imitate them we doe worſe, 


And therefore we find great examples of Chriſtians and of Heathens, 
whoſe Charity was not cold, but their love of truth and righteouſneſs wiz 
much warmer then in the former examples, S, m els of Firms 
Biſhop of Tagaffz , that when one who by evil chance had kill'd a man fled 
to him to be conceal'd from the avengers of blood ; to the inquirers he 
anſwer d , Nec mentir: fe poſſe nec hominem prodere, He could neither ye, 
nor yet betray the man. For which anſwer and refuſal the Biſhop bang 
brought before the Emperour, as a reward both of his charity and his trath, 
he obtain'd pardon for the man, And it was agreat thing which Probu 
tels of Epaminondas, and Platarth of Ariſtides, that they were ſo great and 
ſevere lovers of truth, that they would nor lye fo much 8s in jeſt, Indeed 
that was very well: and it is of greater obligation to Chriſtians, towhom 
not onely purity and ſimplicity, ingenuity and ſincerity is commanded, but 
all vain _ is forbidden. But the caſe is nor fo Clear inthe marrer of 
difference, when tt berween a great charity and an unconcerning 
truth, For who wonld not fave his Father's life, or the life of his King, or 
of a good Biſhop and a Guide of Souls, at the charge 6f a harmleſs lye, 
trom therage of Perſecntors-and Tyratits? God indeed in his providence 
hath (o order'd the affairs of the world , that theſe caſes ſeldotne happen: 
but whenany man is ſurpris'd or tried , whleſs he be ſure that it is in that 
caſea fin totell alye, he may be fure it is very great fin to betray his 
Prince or Prelate, his Father or his Friend, Every man in that caſe would 
dtfpute hardly, rather then give-up 2 good man to:death, Andif it become 
to a difpute, and that ir be donbrfall on either hand wherher the ye in that 
cafe, or whether the betraying the man to death, be the ſin, it is the fafer 
way to determine for the charitythen for the veracity z becauſe in caſeit 
ben fin to give him up, it is mucha greater {in then to rell ſuchalye : and 
thencornes inthe rule , Caret precato quod ex duobiu minus eff, Thelye is 
the leſs evil, aid therefore it is no ſin when it is choſen to avoid that which 
for onght we know is the greater, But this is t k cion that the 
caſe is donbtfall, * To which alſo muſt be added, that it muſt alſo ſup- 
poſe thar it is juſt to ſave the man, 'or that wethink it ſo: for ro reſcee a 
MlefaRor , a Banditd, a Fapſtive of 12W , hath in ft ho ſich dbliganon. 
Bur if it be juſt that the tran he ſav'd , rhar is a higher Juſtice then the ob- 
ligation of telling truth rothe Perſttntor 5 toWhom it is as grezt charity , 
i from im we take the power of doing evil, #5 it is juſtieero reſcue 

= innocent, 
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:nnocent. Now this, and the opinion of ſo many great men that allow it, 
and the favourable nature of the caſe, is enough at leaſt to make this mat- 
ter probable z and if there be a doubt, it is enough to eſtablith it : the que- 
ſion being uncertain, is enough to.make the practice certain, 
And indeed if we conſider things without the prejudice of eaſy and 

pular opinions , though it be ſaid, that to rell truth is an a of juſtice ; 
yet this is not true in all propoſitions, bur in ſuch truths onely which con- 
cern a man for ſome real good to him , or for ſome imaginary godd which 
hath noreal evil, But when the telling of a truth will certainly be the 
cauſe of evil to a man, though he have right to truth, yet it muſt not be gi- 
ven to him to his harm : itis like the giving to a mad-man his own ſword ; 
you had better give him a wooden dagger , though the other be his own, 
But in an unconcerning truth what intereſt can any man have that is worth 
preſerving * W hat wrong is done to me if I be told that Alexander dyed 
upon the floor, and not upon a feather-bed * or that P/tracws his wife hurt 
her fingers when ſhe threw down the table of meat before her husband's 
friends? Truth is juſtice when it does good, . when is ſerves the end of 
wiſedome, or advantage, or real pleaſure, or ſomething that ought or may 
be deſir'd ; and every truth is no more juſtice, then every reſtitution of 
a ſtray to the right owner is a duty, Be not over-righteows , ayes Salomon; 
In theſe things there is no queſtion but the pretences of lirtle juſtice 
ovght to ſerve the great end of charity ;, and much rather if the truth will 
doe no good, and will doe hurt to him that inquires , and more to him who 
isinquir'd after. The Perſecutor hath a right to truth, but no right to be 
undone; and therefore he is not wrong'd by that lye that ſaves him harm- 
leſs in ſome meaſure, and his brother in more; and it he be not wrong'd , 
then no man is: and then the lye that ſo well ſerves Charity, is nor againſt 
Juſtice ; and unleſs every lye be intrinſecally evil and malicious, it hath in 
ſuch caſes no irregularity, And if it be objeted, that we muſt not tell a 
lye for God , therefore much leſs for our Brother ; Ianſwer , that it does 
not follow :. for God needs not a lye, but our Brother does: and beſides 
this, there can no ſervice be pretended to be done to God by a lye; bur it 
muſt be in the matter of juſtice or religion, in both which caſes alye is nei- 
ther to be told for God nor our Brother z but a real ſervice may be done 
for our Brother by ſuch a lye as (ins neither againſt juſtice nor religion; in 
which caſe onely I ſay it may ſeem to be allowable. 


14+ But then from theſe premiſles the truth in the inſtance of the Rule is 
eſtabliſhed ; for it is not lawfull for a guilty priſoner to ſay Not guilty, 
when he is juſtly interrogated, Chriſtianum non mentiri etiamſs moriatnr 
ex tormentss, (aid Clemens Alexanarinus , A Chriſtian will not lye, though 


to eſcape death with torments : For the law (ayes, Thow ſhalt not kill; and Nun, 1s. 


the law ſayes, Thos ſhalt not lye - but the law it ſelf does ſometimes kill , 
but the law does never lye, For although it be ſaid; that no man is bound 
tO accuſe himſelf, and indeed thelaws of man doe not tie him to doe it : 
yet this hinders not the concluſion in this caſe, for in the preſent caſe the 
man 1s dccuſed already , and heis not called to be his own accuſer ; but to 
confeſs the fact if he be juſtly accuſed by the law: for why does the Judge 
aSk , but to be anſwer'd truly : For there being three wayes ih law. of pro- 
ceeding to definitive ſentence, 1, the notoretty of the fatt , 2. the conwvi- 
(ton by witneſſes, and 3, the confeſcion of the party; in the \deſtitution of 
the firſt, to prevent the trouble of the ſecond, the law interrogates con- 
H 3 '  Cerning 
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cerning the third; and it isasin the caſe of Foſhuah and Achan, My ſon 
give glory unto the Lord, and confeſs thy fault, Itis true, it is a favourable 
caſe; and when a mans life is at ſtake, he hath brought himſelf into an evil 
neceſſity : buc there is no excuſing of a falſe denial, bar it is certainly Cri. 
minal, and nothing can excuſe it, unleſs thelaw ſhould give leave to ſuch 
perſons to ſay what they would, which cannot be ſuppos'd in any good Go- 
vernment ; for then trials of Criminal cauſes berween the Judge and the 
Thief would be like a match at fencing, and itis infinitely confured by 
thoſe laws which uſe to examine by ſcourgings or torture ; which whe- 
ther it be lawfull or unlawfull, I doe not here determine , but I affirm to 
be a great teſtimony, that laws doe not love to be played withall, but 
when they ask ſoberly, intend to be anſwered truly, 

This is alſo to be extended to the caſe of Advocates, who ina good 
cauſe muſt not uſe evil arts. For we muſt not tell alie for God, and there- 
fore not for the intereſt of any moral vertue, nor for the defence of righ- 
teouſneſs ; for a cavil or an injurious lie is out of the way to juſtice, and 
ſhe muſt not be diretly wronged that ſhe may be indire&ly righted, 
Ia the civil law it is permitted, that to avoid abuſes and the injurious craft 
of the oppoſite party, the advocate of the right may uſe all arts that are 
not lies and falſicy ; Nec videtur dolo feciſſe qui frandem excluſerit , ſie 
the law, 1. Compater,S Titio, ff.de legat. ſecundo. He may be overthrown by 
art,ſo he be not by that which is falſe: fic ars deluditur arte, But in the cal 
which the lawyers out of Ba/dwsput,the queſtion is evident. Agricola borrows 
of Semproniss five hundred pounds, and pays him at the day, but withour 
witneſs : Sempronins ſues him tor the money : Agricola owes him none, but 
cannot prove the payment ; but yet may not when he is particularly in- 
rerrogated, to ſave himſelf from injury, deny that ever he received any, 
He muſt confeſs thetruth, though he pay the money again. Covaryvia 
affirms that he may in this caſe lawfully deny that ever he received any; 
becauſe he is not indebted, he received none that remains in his hand: and 
to other purpoſes the Judge cannot queſtion him z and if he does he is un- 
juſt, and therefore Agricola is not tied to anſwer rightly, But this is not 
well ſaid nor well conſidered, For the Judge being competent may re- 
quire him to anſwer ; and the intention of the queſtion is not to know 
whether Agricola have paid the money yeaorno; but whether he bor- 
rowedit, Forif hedid, the Judge is afterward to inquire concerning the 
payment: and as Sempronins was tied to prove that, fo is Agricola tied 
to proveths ,, and alie is not to be confured by a lie, nor the error of 
Agricola in not taking witneſſes or an acquittance to be ſupplied by a direft 
denial of atruth. * Butif Sempronins have lent Agricola 500 li, whereot 
he hath received 200 li. if the Judge aske whether he ows him that ſum 
which Sempronins demands, he may indefinitely and without more pun- 
&tuality deny the debt, that is, of 500 li, ſaying that he owes it not : and 
if the law be ſuch that the confeſſion of one part intitles him to the whole, 
he may deny the whole to be due, in caſe he have paid a part, But with 
theſe two Cautions, 1. Thatif hebe ask'd concerning a part, be anſwer 
to that as juſtly as he anſwers to the whole: 2, That he donor make ule 
of this ſubtertuge to defraud Sempronis of what is due debt, bur only to 
defend himſelf trom the undue demand, Theſe cautions being obſerved, 
he hath liberty ſo to defend his cauſe, becauſe majeri ſumme negative pro- 
late minorem nec naturaliter nec civiliter ineſſe, (ay the lawyers. A man 


by denying the whole does not deny the part, though he that affirms var 
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whole affirms the part ; and therefore this defence is juſt becauſe it is 
true, * But now 1 ina juſt cauſe the Advocate or party may not tell a 
lie I conclude that wc leff may he doe it in an unjuſt cauſe, and for the 
defence of wrong, Burt | »#ch lef } ſignifies nothing, for it may not at 
all be done in either 4 and in pure, perfect negatives there can be no degrees. 
But in artifices andcratty entercourſes there is ſome difference ; theſe may 
be uſed to defend a juſt cauſe that can no other way be defended ; bur they 
may not be uſed ro promote an evil cauſe ; becauſe they of themſelves 
though they be indifferent, yer not ſerving a good end bur an evil, do there- 
fore become evil, And therefore the Greek that denyed the depoſitum of his 
friend, and offered ro ſwear at the Alrar that he had reſtor'd it already , 
did nt popu Ys his conſcience and his oath by defiring his friend to hold 
the ſtaffe in which he had ſecretly conveyed the money, Ir is true, he de- 
livered it into his hand, defiring that he would hold it till he had (worn , 
but that artifice was a plain coſenage , and it was prettily diſcovered : For 
the injur'd perſon in indignation at the perjury (mote the ſtaff upon the 
ground , and broke it, andeſpied the money, But that made all right in- 
deed, chough againſt the intention of the perjurer, Such like arts as theſe 
muſt not be us'd to doe a miſchief : if they doe charity and juſtice, if th 
have not ſomething to legitimate them, they have very much to excufe 
them, 


&. 


7. Iris Jawfull to doe otherwiſe then we have ſaid, when the doing 
is better then the ſaying : if the ſaying were ill, there is no (cruple of it ; 
for it ought not to be done, but the ſaying is to be repented of : not that the 
ſaying was a lie, for there is no way of making it good but by cauſing it to 
paſs into a lie, that is, into vanity and nothing, Bur then, if the ſaying be 
leſs good, and the deed be contrary, and yet much better, the truth is not ſo 
mach as the bounty; and thereis no injuſtice inthe lie, becauſe there is 
charity in the ation, and a ſufficient leave preſum'd to be given by him 
that is concerned, Thus the Emperor that ſaid he would cur off every 
one that piſſed againſt the wall, being afterwards appeaſed and perſwaded 
' tomercy towards them that had done amiſs, he expounded his words con- 

cerning dogs, and cauſed all the dogs in the Town to be kill d, No man 
here was injur'd ; and it had been an importune adhering toa truth, and a 
cruel verification of his word, to have preter'd his word before the lives 
of ſo many Citizens, 


I5. 


$. Iris not lawfull to tell a lie to ſave our fame ; but we muſt rather 
accuſe our ſelves then tell a lie, or commit any other fin, Nemo tenetur in- 
famare ſe, is a rule univerſally admitted amongſt the Caſuiſts, No mar s 
bound to diſcover his own ſhame, And upon this account they give leave to 
men to hide their fin, toleave their repentance imperfe&, to tell a lie, to 
hazard the not doing of a known duty, to injure innocent perſons. Thus 
whena man hath ſtolen goods, heis bound co reſtore, but nor if it cannot 
de done without diſcovering his perſon, becauſe no man is bound to dif- 
grace himſelf, If an adultereſ(s hath ſome children by her husband, others 
ſecretly by a ſtranger, ſhe is bound not to ſuffer the legitimate to be injur'd 
by proviſions for the other : this is true: but if ſhe cannot prevent the in- 
Jury to the legitimate without diſcovering her ſelf to her hasband, Nor 
tenetar, She is not bound to defame ſelf, If her husband examine her con- 
cerning it, ſhe may hold her peace : bur if that _— the Py = 
4 ; 
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hath no way to eſcape but by denying it ; for ſheis not oblig'd to betray 
or accuſe her ſelf, This is the do@rine of the Canoniſts and Maſters of 
Conſcience in the Church of Rome, which (as yet) are almoſt all that haye 
Habetur in written upon Caſes, Navarre 1s the man whom I chuſe for all the reſt, 
_—_— Nemo tenetur reſtituere cum periculs fame conſequentis virtutem morglem 
Petr. Guivar. vel theologtoam x, non fame parte in alits rebus preclars, ut Ingenio, divitiis 
edit. AntverP. ng an i bound to make ant Ss with the hazard of hu fame conſequent 
2595: Sr 93-204 moral or theological vertue ;, that is, if it will make him luſpeted nor 
to be a good man: but if it will only hinder or hazard his reputation of 
wiſdome or wealth or = thing of theſe natures, it hinders not. Ang 
Pagina 8:. again in the caſe of an adultereſs, Peccavit, ſed poteſt abſolvi, licet taceat, 
& noceat patri pntativo & heredibus, pou timetur mors, vel amiſcio fa- 
me, &c. She hath ſinn'd, but ſhe may be abſolved, though ſhe hold her peace, 
and be injurious to the ſuppoſed Father, and wrong the heires , that 6, if. ſbe 
be in peril of her life, or fears the loſs of her fame, To ſave a mans credit, 
an honeſt man, to whom it would be a great ſhame to begg, videtur poſſe clancy- 
Vide Compen. lum neceſ[aria ſurripere, may privately ſteale avcay Py So D1ana, And 
impreſl. Lugd. if ſo, I do not doubt but he may alſo lie, and deny it to ſave his credit, if 
1641-P3335: he be asked uncivilly concerning it, But this alſo the Doctors exprely af- 
firm, that if Titivs Lo diſgrac'd Caivs by puniſhing his ſecret ſhameto 
defame him, he is bound to make reſtitution of his good name, by deny- 
ing what he ſaid, that is, by telling of alie, or by mental reſervation, and 
that's all one, as I ſhall prove in the ſequel, So Emonerius, Againſt 
theſe prodigies of doctrine I intend this paragraph. We muſt not commit 
a fin to ſave our lite, much lefle to ſave our fame; and indeed nothing 
does more deſerve infamy then to tell a lie, nothing diſgraces a man more: 
and if alie bean injuſtice, then no end can ſave it om. 6" 


17. But then concerning our fame, we muſt rather let it goe, then let our 
s. Avz.lib.de duty goe, For though our fame is a tender part, and very valuable, yet 
bono viduit. Our duty is more: although our fame is neceſſary for others, yer a good 
e323 conſcience is neceſſary toour ſelves : and he is cruel that negle&s his own 
fame; but heis more cruel that negle&s his own ſoul: and therefore we 
may expole our good name to goe as God ſhall pleaſe, 1, When weask 
counſel and remedy for our ſoul. 2, To avoid the fin of pride, and punilh 
the vanities of our ſpirit, 3, To exerciſe and increaſe the grace of humi- 
lity. 4. In humiliation and penance for our fins, when our fame is not 
neceſſary to others, that is, when we are not eminent and publick perſons, 
5, When we aretied to any expreſs duty which is indiſpenſably. neceſlary, 
as reſtitution of fame or goods, and yet cannot be done without the publi- 
cation of our perſon and our ſhame. 6. When for our own greater good 
or for the publick intereſt we are commanded by a juſt and competent au- 
thority, 7, And laftly, When we muſt either confeſs our fin or tell alie, 
which is the this now in queſtion; for we muſt rather ſuffer ſhame then 
doe things worthy of ſhame, rather be aſhamed before men then be a- 
ſhamed before God, that is, rather bediſgrac'd then damn'd : for nothing 
needs a lie but a fin to hide it, and by a liea fin is made two. 


18, 9. Itisnot lawfullto tell alie in humility, or the confeſſion of (ins 
De verdi andaccuſation of our ſelves, Cum humilitats cansa mentirs, fi non eras 
Apoſt peccator amtequam mentirers,mentiendo efficeris quod evitaras, laid S, Auſtin, 


He that lies'in humility, and calls himſelf a finner in that wherein he was 
innocent, 
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;nnocent, hath made himſelf a ſinner by his lying, - And this was it which 
Abbat Zozimus wittily and ney replied, For when he ſaid he was the 
oreateſt ſinner, and the vilelt of men, to him that reprov'd him for ſay- 
ing ſo, and telling him that it was not truly ſaid of him, becauſe every one 
knew he ſerv'd God with great diligence and great ſincerity, and therefore 
he ought tO (peak more truly of himſelf and more thankfully of God, 
Zozimns replied, You ſay very well, I ought to ſpeak truth of my ſelf 
& thankfully of God , but I am falfe and uathaakful, bur therefore Idid ſay 
true, and not unchankfully, Bur we have truth enough to lay of our ſelves 
co make us humble without ſaying what is talſe, O 5 «gw aruamAyapyei 

py \wapyoria, TAG) lt Tmoay, ſaies Ariſtotle z to deny the ood things that 
are in us, or to make themileſs, is diſſembling. All ide IS alie z buthumi- 
lity is truth : and therefore it is þut 2 diflembling humility that lives upon 
the bread of deceit, Symeſius Bp, of Prolemars was 2 wile man and a great 
Philoſopher. But when he was choſen Bihop herefas'd ic paſhionarely, 
& chat his refuſal might be accepted, declaim'd moſt bitterly againſt him- 
ſelf, that he was a man given to gaming, from which a Biſhop ſhould be tree 

25 God himſelf ; that he did goc believe that the world would ever periſh ; 
that he did not aflent to the article of the reſurrection of the dead ; that 
being a Philoſopher of the Stoical SeR, he was ſomething given to lying , 
ho was not popular in his opinions, but humorous and moroſe, ſecret 
2nd reſolute ; that. if he was forc'd to bea Biſhop, he would then preach all 
his opinions, _ For all this Theophitms Biſhop of Alexandria conſecrated him 
Biſhop, as knowing all this to be but ſtratagem andthe arts of an odde 


phantaſtick hamilicy, Bur it was il{ done; and Syweſess had this puniſh- £44: lib, x, 
ment for his lyiag modeſty, thac he was beliey'd\by poſterity to: be ſo «15. bil. 


heatheniſh and unworthy, that that Church choſe him Biſhop y upon 
hopes he would mend. So Ewagrivs and Nicephorys report, ORE 


10, Ta juſt warre it is lawful to deceive the unjuſt enemy, buc noc 
to lie, that is, by ſtratagems and ſemblaaces of motions, by amuſe- 
ments and intrigues of action, by ambuſhes and wit, by fimnlation or 
diſtmulation, F 

'HDoag, hin, w ajpader, w ngupri oy, 

by force or craft , openly ar-ſteretly , any ww that you can, unleſs 
promiſe the contrary : for #t.15 in open warre, it thewarre be juſt, lawtal co 
doe juſtice upon the enemy all the waies we can z raft is bat the facilitation 
of the force ,: and whenirt isa ſtate of warre, there is nething «<Ife to be 
look'd for,” Bat it there bea treaty, or acontract, apromiſe oran 
ment in any thing, that is a ſtate of peace ſo tarre, and introduces 2 law ; - 
and then t9- tetba he or-to falſify «does deſtroy peace and juſtice, and by 
breaking thelaw reduces things ro the ftate of warre again. 

| /Kpn 3 mir3pt art apagopum' > ext eps, | 
1t 5 lavful to doe any thing 10 deftroy your enerwy "(that is, ſo long as you 
protels hoſtility: vn, therefore if you ret a falfe take 86 hind to deceive him, 
When PR agaiaſt him, heisa fool if he believes you, for then 
you antend eo y | Inc you are not RE are in a ſtare of warre 
with him,and have ao obligation upon you t 


't 


him, Thus Eſha told a 


lie tothe Syraunarmy which cameto apprehend him, This is not the City, « Kim 6, ig: 


and this is net the way:Be this isapprov'dand allowed by Plato and Xenophon, 
Homer and Pinder; Polybiea:and Thacydides, Plutarch and Lucian amongſt the 
Greeks, Phils amangft the Jews ;und $,"Chryfoftom amongſt the Chriſti- 

ans 
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ans ſaies, If you examine all the braveſt Generals, you ſhall find their braveſt 
trophies to be the produttion of Sp and craft, % pgMov Twry: enaivoulry; 
* Tv; Parteys xpamou mes, and that they were more commended then ſuch why 
did their work by fine force, Thus the cauſing falſe rumors to be ſpread 
amongſt the enemies 15 an allowed ſtratagem in warre, neither ignoble nor 
unjuſt, Flaccxs told that Emilins had taken the enemies town, to dit- 
hearten the party he fought againſt : and 2#inFivs the Conſul caus'd it to 
be ſpread abroad that the enemies on the right wing were fled, By ſuch 
artsit is very uſual to bring conſternation to the hoſtile party: and he 
whom you may lawfully kill, you may as well deceive him into it, as force 
him into it , you being no more oblig'd to tell him truth rhen to ſpare his 
life : for certainly ofit ſelf killing is as bad as lying ; but when you have no 
obligation or law to the contrary, and have not bound your ſelf to the con- 
trary, you may doe either, Burt this is at no hand tobe done in matters of 
treaty or promiſe, either explicite or implicite, as1n parties, and truces , 
and therefore it was a foul ſtain upon Hannibal, that he profeſſing open 
warre againſt the Romans did alſo profeſs it againſt faith and juſtice, keeping 
no word or promiſe if it was for his advantage to break it z and the Trojaxs 
were troubled in conſcience at their fallacious conduQting of their warrs, 
not by ſtratagem, but by breaking their oaths and Covenants, 
| vo Ot 6 MST, 
| Vdonphior prope da, Tf «vv m xepdiov npty, GCC. 
We fight with lying and breaking promiſes , which is unlawful to doe. For 
concerning this thing, that even in warre we are bound to keep faith & pro- 
miſe made to our enemies,it is certain & affirmed by almoſt all wiſe & good 
men of the world : Liquet etiam- in bello fidem & juſtitiam ſervari oporter,, 
nec ullum decorum oportere ſervari, ſi violetur fides, ſaid S. Ambroſe ; and he 
proves it by theexample of Foſhsah, who kept his promiſe which the $1- 
beonites got fraudulently from him, And the ſame is the ſentence of $, 4- 
ftin ; Fides quando promittitur, etiam hoſti ſervanda eſt, contra quem belun 
gerit#r - and therefore when Nebuchadnezzar had conquered Z edechiib, 
and taken him into prote&ion and peace upon his word and promiſe of fide- 
lity, becauſe he afterwards did privately follicite the King of Egypt to fight 
againſt the King, he was put to. death with greateſt cruelty, And thisis 
not onely true between thoſe who are publick enemies, forreiners and ſtran- 
gers,and ſupreme intheir reſpective dominions, which the law properly lig- 
niftes ander the word Hoſtes, 1, quos nos, ff. de verborum fienif, for this is 
without queſtion z and therefore all men condemn thoſe that violate Em- 
baffacors, or that break the laws of truce, and every one blames Tits: 
Labienxs for wounding Commins of Arras under the colour of parlee : but 
Attiltns Regslus is commended for refuſing to give his voice in the Senate 
{o long as he was not diſcharged of his oath made to the Cartheginians. But 
this is alſo true, and our word and faith is ſacred, when it is paſs'd to all 
ſorts of enemies, to. Rebels, to Thieves, to civil Adverfaries, to co- 
demned perſons, to Fugitive ſervants, ſuch as Spartacus, Eunus and Athe- 
no; and the reaſon of all is the ſame, Inter quos juris alicujus communis eſt, 
rnter eos obligationem contrahi, They that are under the ſame (aw are equal 
bound ; and whoever promiſe or treat, doeit at leaſt by the law of Nature 
or Nations, which altke bind them who are free from any civil. obligation. 
This is that which 7riphoninus (aid, That if a thief intruſts any $ 0 
the right owner, not knowing'\ that they are his own; he is not oblig'd to 
reſtitution z but every man elſe is, if he have promis'd , becauſe they are 


none 
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none of his, and therefore he can be oblig'd to repay them : and for thieves 
and fugitives the people of Rome did treat with them, ahd ſend Embaſla- 
dors; and all that was bound upon them by that entercourle they kept 
religiouſly. And the ſame they did to condemned perſons ; as appears 1 


' that famous cale of Caius Rebrrins, who was queſtion'd for killing L. Aps- vii: O::: 
leins $ at urnines againſt the publick faith given him by the people, when he Cicrr pro C 
and his companions fled to theCapitol for immuniryand a guard againſt the P 


ſentence of death which he had deſerv'd, 

But all this ts to be underſtood ſo, that the faith and word be given 
by him who hath power to verify it: but when 4. Albinzs made a peace 
with King F»gwrtha, tor which he had no commiſſion, ' the Senate was not 
oblig'd to verify it ; and Camillus the Diftator broke the peace which the 
Romans had fooliſhly made with the Gawles ; and Scipio difloly'd the con- 
tra which ef and Sophonrsbs made without his leave, who had the 

wer, Inthis there is onely caution to be had that there be no combi- 
nation to deceive or reſcind what 1s found to be diſadvantageous, nor ad- 
vantages taken by the change of hands. For if the Romans finding relief 
come, made Camillus DitFator that they might by pretence of his com- 
mand break the peace, they did diſhonourably and falſe ; but it he was 
Diator before the peace, he had power, and he had reaſon, To this can 
be referr'd the caſe of two Italian Gentlemen, Guarino had injur'd Antonio 
d Imola , but confeſs'd his fault, ask'd pardon, made amends : and then 
Antonio (wore his peace and his "rr. and that his hand ſhould never 
be upon him ; but in his heart bore him a ſecret grudge, and therefore 
ſmote him ſecretly, ſaying that Guarino was a Bandzto, and therefore con- 
demn'd by the laws, . This is to make onr promiſe the cover of a lie, and 
the laws to miniſter to crafty miſchiefs, Atter a promiſe a man muſt not 
change his mind, and then make excuſes. Renwnciatio ſui jury per peni- 
tentiam revocari non poteft, ſaith the law, l, patFww, ff, de pact, 

But deceiving the egemy by the ſtratagem of actions or words is not 
properly lying ;. tor this ſuppoles a canverſation of law or peace, truſt or 
promiſe explicite or implicite, A lie is the decetving of a truſt or confi- 
dence, but in fighting there is none of that; it is like wraſtling and fen- 
cing, a deſign to make that part unarm'd where he may ſtrike the ſurer : 


and of this S. Clemens of Alexandria afhirms expreſsly concerning ſtrata- 5... 1... 
gems in warre, Hec ommia licebit efficere, vel perſuadendo, vel cogendo, vel c.1;. 


imuriam faciendo in its ulciſcendts quibus expedit, wel faciendo id quod 
J#ſtum eſt, vel mentiends, wel vera dicends, vel etiam ſimul utcudo aliquibus 
corum in codem tempore, All theſe things it s lawful to bring to paſs by per- 
ſwaſion, or by force, by doing injury or' harm there where we are to doe revenge, 
youg that which « juſt, or bytelling that which is truc, or by "Jing, or by 

Ing any one or more of theſe together, Hec autem _ & quomedso opor- 
teat uti unoqu eorum. cum Grect (ſent 4 6, 108 parvam dcce- 
pere bane vhs tho Greeks tne * theſe the F Gon: Wonſes, and 
how they were to uſe any one and every -one of theſe, they received no ſmall 

antage, 


Ia this caſe, all the prejudice which the Queſtioa is like to have, is in 
the meaning and evill ſound of the, word.lyine ; which becauſe it is ſo hate- 
ful to God and man, caſts a cloud upon any thing that ic comes near : ' but 
lying (which'S. Baſil calls extrewars malitta lineam, the extremity of malice, 


which S. Ephrem calls the Ruſt of converſ@ion) is indeed an enemy ; bur 
in 


abjrio, 
ppian. bcl 
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in warre ſo it ſhould be z onely in peace and coritracts, and civil conyerſa- 
tion, it is intolerable. In warre it is nolie, but an engine of warre, againſt 
which the enemy is co ſtand upon his guard: and if a man may falſify a blow 
much more may he falſity a word ; and no juſtice, no —_ no charity, no 
law reſtrains the ſtratagems in a juſt warre ; they which may be deſtroy'd, 
may be deceiv'd, and they may be deceiv'd by falſe aRions, may by falſe 
words, if there be. no collateral obligation or Jaw to the contrary, '4 jug 
man, ſaith S. Auſtin, is to take care of nothing but that his warre be juſt, that 
1s, by 2 juſt auchority, and for a juſt reaſon, Cum avtem juſtum bellum ſuſce- 
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CYu. 103; & 11% 
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in Joſuc. 4 . £ : 4 es 35: : "4 ' 
perit, utrum aperts pugnd, utrum inſidiss vincat, nihil ad juſtitiam intereſt 
But if it be ajuſt warre, it matters not as to the queſtion of juſtice, whether he 
overcome by force or by deceit, Dolus & perfidia are extremely different 
4 ——dolus an virtus quis in hoſte requirat ? and, bonum eſſe dolum ſi quis ag. 
+» 1. Ih, oh 


1 male. Verſus hoftem latronemve machinetur, 1aid Ulpian, Craft againſt a thief or 
olo matic. | , py . 
enemy is good ; but not perfidiouſneſs. Nulls diſcrimine wvirtutis ac duls 
proſperos omnes laudari debere bellorum eventns, ſaid Ammianus Marcellings, 
To bring warre to a happy end, you may uſe force or wit z but at no hand 
break a promiſe, or be treacherous. 


Lib. 17- 


21, He that defires to ſee more particulars to the ſame purpoſe, may, if he 
a5 Politic Pleaſe, ſee * Lipſius his politicks, and » Adam Contzen, together with 


-— : FN the excellent examples of great and wiſe perſonages in Polyenus and Frox- 
1D, IC. VOL 


HIANS. 
c. 38,& 46, 47- bf b ; : 
17, But this is not to be extended to a licence of telling a lie ofthe 


enemy in behalf of our own country, for tame and reputation, for noiſes 
and triumph ; and remember that Poggivs upon this account loſt the repy- 
tation of a good hiſtorian, Pal 

Dum patriam laudat, damnat dum Poggius hoſtems, 


ox" Nec malus eſt civis, nec bonss hiftoricus. 
He was a good Citizen, but an ill hiſtoriographer, that commended all the 

ations of the Florentines, and underyalued their enemies, 
22, 12, Princes may.not lie for the intereſts and advantages of Govern- 


ment, Notin contracts, treaties, bargains, embaſſies and all the enter- 
courſes of peace and civil negotiation, Forbefides it is an argument of fea 
and infirmity to take ſanRuary in the little ſubterfuges of craft when they 
are beaten trom their own proper ſtrengths, it is alſo a perfect deſtruction 
of government and the great bands of ſociety and civil entercourſe , andif 
they be us'd to fail, no man can. be confident of that affirmative which 
ought to be venerable and facred up to the height of religion; and therefore 
the Egyptian law preſs'd this affair well, Let all that break their word 
and oaths die for it ; becauſe they are loaden with a double iniquity, & 
pictatem in Deos violamt, & fidem inter homines tolluut, maximum vincu 

ſecietatis, They deſtroy piety and reverence towards God, and faith among 
men, which is the great ligature of ſociety, . And if Princes doe falſify their 
word and lie, their neighbours can have no entercourſe with them but by 
violence and warre, and their ſubje&ts none but fear and chance. For Prin- 
ces tolieis the greateſt undecency in the world : and therefore Diodorss 


\ ,.: Siculastells that the-Zgyptian Princes ug'd to wear a golden chain mix'd and 


ey *n:- diſtinguith'd with : curious ſtones, and they call'd it. 77#th 4 meaning that 
nothing was a greater:ornament 0a Prince, nothing ought ro be more 
{acred, or more remembred, | 


Bodinss 


"6, 


known, And he might as well have ſaid, that is my name; and have added 
I 


and T ributary. 


© Bodinus ſaies otherwiſe, and that Princes and Judges have leay 


plato, provided it was done for the good of the people. But that which 
they mean is ,onely in affirmations and narratives, in adding confidences 
or producing fears, in ——_— and eſtabliſhing religions, ſuch as was 
that of N#ma; who when he had a mind to endear to the people thoſe goad 
laws which he had made, ſaid that he receiv'd them trom the Goddeſs 
Ageria, This may be done againſt an enemy; and if it be for the good 
of the people, it hath in it charity and ſome ſhew of prudence, bur not ro 
the bravery and magnanimity of a Prince: but however it be in this, it 
can never be permitted to violate a promiſe or a treaty, nor yet to tell 
falſe ina treaty, for that is againſt peace and againſt juſtice, When thereis 
init 80 harm, but all good, as in order to per{ſwade: the people to a duty, 
or to their benefit, they in matters of publick life being like childrenin x 6 
affairs of their private, that is, when their need and incapacity of being 
otherwiſe governed requires it, they may beus das they can, according to 
that of the Perſians, Sapientes dicunt quod mendacium beneficium faciens 
melius eſt vero exitium parturiente, When a lie does charity, it & better then 
an uncharitable and pernicious truth + alwaies ſuppoſing, that the lie which 
ſerves charity be not againſt juſtice ; but when 1t 1s in treaties, there a lie 
does not onely diſgrace the ſincerity of the prigce that treates, bur is of it 
ſelf apt to hurt the other z and therefore at no hand to be admitted. 


14% Thenext inquiry is concerning perſons Criminal, and ſo for others 


inproportion, 
Queſtion ll. 


Whether it be lawful to uſe reſtrictions and mental reſervations, ſothat what 
we utter is falſe, but joyned to ſomething within does integrate a truth, 
and make up a truc anſwer, 


27 TothisIanſwer, That this hath nodiſtin& conſideration of it's own; 


but whether a mental reſervation makes that to be true which would 
otherwiſe be a lie. For if it be ſtill a lie,a criminal perſon may no more ſpeak 
half truths then whole lies z for that which is but the half of a true propo- 
ſition, either ſignifies nothing, or is direftly alie. And upon this ſuppo- 
fition, this queſtion is juſt to be governed by the meaſures of the firſt ; and 
in the ſame caſes in which it is lawfal to tell a lie, in the ſame caſes it is law- 
full rouſe a mental reſervation: for that which is {awful without -it, is 
alſo lawful with itz and the mental reſervation does not ſave it harm- 
leſs, if it be ſtill alie, That therefore is the queſtion, Whether he that 
you a lie, and thinks the other part which makes it a true propoſition, 

peaks truth yea or no, | | 


The caſe is this. When Campian was taken ifi England , he gave out 

that his name was Butler : the Magiſtrate inquires , and is ſo anſwered: 
SLves him his oath, and he ſwears that his name is ſo 3 ſo much hefaid ; 
but he added withall to himſelf, ſecretly ; [ It is my name that I have bor- 
rowed, or my name for this time } But that was not thequeſtion; for he 
was aSk'd that he might be known , and he anſer'd ther be mightnot be 


in 


23, . eaVE, be- 1 ib. 3. derep: 
catſe ſometimes they have neceſſity to lie z and ofthe ſame opinion was 
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in his thought, not at aff, or, Hoc eft nomen meum, and in mind have 
added, falſam ; andchen the caſe wonld have been too plain, and too con- 
temptibly ridiculous : like the Sycophant in Plautws, Advenio ex Selencia 
Macedonia , Aſia atque Arabia : this was alye, but he turn'd aſide and 
—_ ſofrly, q#4s ego neque oculss neque pedibus unquam uſurpavi meis , ang 
0 he made npthe matter ; but he was a lyar ſtil: for let the whole he 
rrue, yet he ſpeaks bur half , and by that half deceives. All that he ayes 
is a lye, for the contradictory of itis true and it is concerning his anſwer 
and the ſaying , that the queſtion is, Ir is not inquired whether the man 
think a lye, but whether he ſpeaks one ; and not what it is to himſelf, for 
no man can lye to himfelt, but what this is to him that asks, for to him he 
lyes. And ſuppoſe a man ſhould write a pens, and think the reſt, rg 
make it true, would not all the world ſay he wrote a lye « What. it is in 
writing, it is in ſpeaking ; that which he ſpeaks. in the preſent caſe is a 
lye, 'and for that he 1s condemn'd, For if the words are a lye with- 
out a mental reſervation, then they are ſo with it ; for this does nor 
alter the words , nor the meaning of the words , nor the purpoſe of him 
that ſpeaks them, 


And indeed this whole affair is infinitely unreafonable ,; and the think. 
ing one thing, and ſpeaking it otherwiſe, is ſo far from making it to be 
frue, that therefore it is a lye, becauſe the words are not according to what 
iS in ourmind , and it is a perverting the very end and inſtitution of words, 
and evacuates the purpoſe of laws, and the end of oaths, making them nor 
to be the enFof queſtions, and the benefit of ſociety, and all humanein- 
tercourſe , and makes that none bur fools can lye , none can lye but they 
which cannot diſſemble , that is, they which cannot think one thing and 
ſpeak another , they which cannot ſo much as think what is true, or what 
words would make it true, Certain itis , the Devil need not ever tell a 
lye, and yet ſerveall his ends. And beſides all this, ſuch a perſon gives 
the ſcandal of a lye, and produces the effect of a lye , and does intend the 
end of alye, and it is the material part of a lye; onely what the man 
ows to juſtice, he payes with thinking. 


28, But then I conſider further, If the words ſpoken be of themſelyss 3 


lye, and therefore he thinks it neceſſary by a ſecret ſupply of thonghe to 

new-mould itinto truth ; to what purpoſe is that done? that it may beno 

lye to himſelf * or that it may be no lye before him to whom he ſpeaks1t * 

As for himſelf, he is not concerned in it, but onely that he ſpeak truth ; 

bur the other is: andif it bea lye without-that ſupplement, (tor therefore 
he ſupplyes it ſecretly ) then till it be ſupplyed and made up to him betore 
whom he {peaks it, it isa lyeto him, towhom it ought to be a truth. It 
the man be bound to ſpeak truth to the Magiſtrate, let him doe it ; but it 
he be not obliged , ler him tell a dire lye , for this fpplement is but 2 
confeſſing in conſcience that itis a lye ; 234 therefore there is no need of 
fach a diſſembling artifice; there is more ingenuity in ſaying that they are 
not tied to tell cruth : bur he that tels a lye, and by his mental reſervation 
ſayes he tels a truth, tels two lyes , one praQical, and the other in theory; 
one to the Magiſtrate, and the other to himſelf, 


29. I doe not ſay that in all caſes it is unlawfull touſe mentall reſervat!- 


ons, even in craftineſs and eſcape. I. S. Gregory hath a caſe in _ ” 
amrm 


Cuar.2. and Tr.butary. 
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veniant, To | nar and elude the craft and cruelty of Tyrants , they muſt 
ſometimes be acluded by a pions coſenage ;, and ſomething muſt be impos d upon 
their credulity, that their wayes of miſchief may be obſtrutted, And then he 
addes, this is to be done ſo, ut caveatur culpa mendacit;, quod tunc bene per- 
ficitur, cum illud fit quod aſſeritur, ſed quod ſit ſic dicitur , ut celetur , quia ex 

arte dicitur, & ex parte reticetur : when there is nothing told that is falſe, 
wy yet the matter is hid , becauſe it is not. all {poken, Indeed this is one 
kind of innocent doing it ; but this is lawfull to be done without great 
neceſſity , even for a probable reaſon: it 1s nothing but a concealing of 
ſome part of the truth, and a diſcovery of another part, even of ſ@ much 
25 will ſerve our turn, Eut 
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2, Reſtritions conditional are lawfull to be us'd ini our etitercourſes : 
that is, the affirmation or negation, the threatning or promiſing of a thing 
may be cum tacita conditione , With a condition Concealed ; when that con- 
cealment is not intended for a {nare,but is xa aygroway, unuſual diſpenſa- 
tion , and is competently prelumed , ſuppoled or underſtood, Thus God 
commanded Fonah to preach againſt Nineveh , Tet fourty dayes and Nine- 
veh ſhall be deſtroyed, meaning , unleſs they did repent. Thus we may 
ſay, I will to morrow diſtribute my alms , and will give you a part, mean- 
ing, if you will come forit, So for affirmations ; The Phyſician ſayes to 
his _—_—_ , [ youarebutadead man; } that is, unleſs ſome extraordi- 
nary bleſhng happen: [| you are in no ers, ] meaning, if you will uſe 
ce. EF-ribed. But inall - cales - cogrins Se 2+ not be 
inſolent, undiicerned, contrary to reaſonable expeRations , impoſkible, or 
next to impoſſible : for if it be ſuch which cannot be underſtood, the reſer- 
vation is a ſnare, and the whole entercourſe is a deception and alye, 


31, 3, If thereſervation be not purely mental, bur is underſtood by ac- 
cidents and circumſtances , it is lawtull. The Shepherd of Cremone that 
was ask'd concerning the Flock he kept , whether thoſe were his Sheep or 
no, anſwered confidently, that they were; meaning ſecretly , not his own 
poſſeſſion , but his own charge , and not his Neighbour Morope's Flock, 
He ſaid true, though his thought made up the integrity of his true propo- 
ſition , becauſe it was not doubted , and he was not ask'd concerning the 
poſletſion, as not being a likely man to be ſo wealthy. So the guide 
whom you ask upon the road, tels, you cannot goe out of your way , 
meaning, if you follow your plain direRions , and be not wiltull; or care- 
leſs , or aſleep; and yet he ſayes truth , though he ſpeaks bat halt , be- 
cauſe he deceives none, and is underſtood by all. Thus the Prophet 1/arh 


99 


—— — —— 


affirms it lawfull, Tyrannorum verſutiam _ ſevitiam quandonue eſſe pil 119. 6, in 
-aude deludendam, & objicienda eu que credant , ut nocend: aditum non in- * Reg.c: z 


ſaid to Hezekiah when he was ſick, Thos ſhalt dye and not live; meaning , 16. z. 


that the force of the diſeaſe is ſuch as to bemortal, and ſo it ſtands in the 
order of Nature: and when afterwards: he brought a more comfortable 
meſſage, he was not thought a lyar in the firſt , becauſe they underſtood 
his meaning, andthe caſe caine to be alter'd upon a higher account. 


3, 4. When things are true in ſeveral ſenſes , the not explicating in 
what ſenſe I mean the words is nota criminal reſervation. Thus our 
Bleſſed Saviour affirmed , that hiraſelf did not know the preciſe day 
when bimſelf ſhouJd come to judge the World; that is, as S, Auſtin, and 
I 3 generally 


—— — 
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T heophylaQt. 
in 24. Marth. 


Moral. lib. 10, 
C. 27. 


generally the Chriſtian DoRors ſay,as Man he did not know it, though be- 
ing God he did know all things, Burt 1, this liberty is not to be us'd by in- 
feriours, but by ſuperiours onely ; 2, not by thoſe thag are interrogated , 
but by them which ſpeak voluntarily ; 3, not by thoſe which ſpeak of 
duty, but which ſpeak of grace and kindneſs : Becaule ſuperiovrs, and the 
voluntary ſpeakers , and they which out of kindneſs ſpeak , are tied to no 
laws 1n f bo articular, but the meaſures of their own good will, and the 
degrees of « 19rk kindneſs, of their inſtruction, of their communication , 
are wholly arbitrary: but the inferiours, the examined , the ſpeakers our 
of duty and obligation, are tied to anſwer by other mens meaſures , þ 
their exigencies, demands, underſtandings , and purpoſes ; and therefore 
muſt not doe any thing whereby that cruth which they have righ and inte. 
reſt to enquire after, may be hindred, The concluſion is this, 1n the words 
of S. Gregory, Sapieutia juſtorum eſt, nil per oftenſionem fingere, ſenſum wer. 
bis aperire, The GR of juſt men i to make noprevences fo deception, but 
by words to open the ſecret of their heart, 


Queſtion III. 


. Whether it be lawfull to equivocate , or uſe words of dowbifull ſignification 


with a purpoſe to deceive , or knowing that they will deceive, and in 
what caſes it us ſo. 


To this I anſwer as to the former, Where it is lawfall to lye, it is lay- 


full ro equivocate, which may be ſomething leſs then a plain lye : but 


S. Aug. de 
——_— virt. 


& vitiorum. 


where it 15 not permitted co tell a lye , there the equivocation mult bein- 
nocent, that is, not deceiving, nor incended that it ſhould, And this is that 
which the Hebrews call, corde & corde loqui , to ſpeak difſemblingly , h- 
bits dolofis , with lips of deceit, For it is remarkable , that corde & corde 
fignifies diligence and ſincerity , when it means work or labour but it 
ſignifies falſhood and craft,when it mearis ſpeaking: for Nature hath given 
us two hands, and but ene tongue ; and therefore a duplicate in labour ts a 
double diligence , but in talking it is bur a double fraud, Tacitz« obſerves 
of Tiberims, Verba tjus obſcura, ſuſpenſa, perplexa,clufantia, in ſpeciem com- 
poſita, His words were obſcure, broken, interrupted, perplex and intricate, firi- 
ving and forc'd, and made for ſhew and pretences, Now if by artifices you 
deceive him that truſts you, and whom you ought not ro deceive, it is but 
alyedreſs'd in another way, andit is all one: For nec artificioſs ingemie, 
nee ſumplici verbo oportet decipere quenquam , quia quolibes artis modo mes 
tiatzr, So that in ſolution of this queſtion we are onely to coaſider what 
equivocal ſpeeches may be us'd, that is, which of them are no lyes : for 
the reſt, they are lawfull or ualawfull by che meaſures of the firſt queſtion; 
for ſometimes equivocation is alye, and equally deſtruftive of civil enter- 
courſe, Duplex reſponſio habet efe(tom ſemplicu filemtii. You had as good 
not ſpeak at all , as ſpeak equivocally ; tor a doable ſpeech is as infignih- 
cant a$a fingle filence, | 


. I, It is lawfull upon a juſt cauſe of great charity or neceſlity to ule 

is our anſwers and entercourſes words of divers fignification, ? h it 
dees deceive him that asks, Thus Titius the Father of Caias hid his Fi 
ther in a Tub, and to the Cut-throats that inquired for him to bloody pur- 
poles he anſwered Parrem in doliols latere : now that did not only gue 


Cart. and T ributary. 


- little Tub, but a Hill near Rowe, where the villains did ſuſpeRt himto be, 
and were ſo diverted. Thus we read of a Greek that in the like caſe hid 
his Brother under a wood-pile; and to the inquifitors anſwered that he did 
lie hid & 75 92n, ſomewhere zn the wood. Now in theſe caſes where there 
:5no obligation to tell the truth, any man may uſe the covers of truth; 
eſpecially when in this caſe it is not alie: for an equiyocartion is like a 
dark-lanthorn z if I have juſt reaſon to hold the dark fide to you, you are 
tolook toit, not I, If Chriſtian fimplicity be not concerned in it, nor 
any other grace indiretly, certain it is that truth is not concerned : For, 
In ambiguo Jong non utrumque dicimus, ſed duntaxat quod volumus, ſaid 
Paulus the Lawyer, 1. 3. ff. de rebus dubirs, Now that _ of the ambigu- 
ity which I intendit in, 1s true, I would never elſe ufe that way to ſave m 
conſcience and to eſcape a lie; ſo that if nothing elſe be concerned, trut 

is ſafe, But then carealſo muſt betaken that he who hath right to bean- 
ſwered, be not defeated without his own fault, For, 


6 2, If I intend to deceive him, it muſt beſuch a perſon whom I have 
_ power todeceive z ſome one that is achild, or a mad-man, or an incom- 
perent perſon to judge for his own good, and one that no other way will be 
brought to doe himſelf good, one that is willing, or juſtly @ preſumed. 
For unleſs I have power or right to deceive him, I muſt not intend to de- 
* ceive him by any a& of mine direRtly, . | 


3, If it be fit that he bedeceived, though I have no right to dot it, 

let him deceive himſelf; it muſt be by his own at ; to which I may in- 
deed miniſter occaſion by any fair and innocent means, Ir is fir that he 
who by violence and injury intends to dee miſchief to innocent” perſons, be 
hindred from it ; and thereis much good done if an innocent be reſcued, 
andno harm done to the Tyrant if he be diverted, and ro wrong or in- 
juſtice if he doe deceive himſelf, Thus if heruns into error by a juſt and 
prudent concealment of ſome truth ; if he is apt to miſtake my words out 
of a knowa and by me gpſerved weakneſs ; if his malice is apt to make 
him turn all ambiguous words into his own ſenſe that will deceive him ; 
it I know he will liſten to my whiſpers to another perſon, and watch my 
ſecret talk ro others; Iam not bound to ſay what will inform him, bur 
what will become my entercourſe with the other : In all theſe and the 
like caſes, if I uſe my own liberty, I doe no man injury, I am not bound 
to ſpeak words of ſingle ſignification : if it be ſufficient to expreſs m 
meaning, if it be inthe nature and uſe of the words apt to fignifie my mig 
and to {peak that which is true, let him that ſtands by look to it , I doe all 
that Iam oblig'd ro doe by the intereſt of juſtice and trath, For in theſe 
. Caſes, he that ſpeaks does but miniſter occaſion to him that is miſtaken 
like him that repreſents artificial ſights before theeye, or as the rain-bow 
lg the clouds is occaſion of a popular error that it is fall of colors, 


4. But then this muſt be ſo us'd, that the amphibology or equivoca- 
tion be not inſolent and ſtrange, but ſuch as is uſual in-forms of witty 
ſpeech. - For then he who uſes them does no more deceive his hearer, 
then he that ſpeaks obſcurely or profoundly is the cauſe of error in the ig- 
norant people, Thus if Caius promiſe to pay to Regwlms an hundred At- 
tick drachmes ; heis tied to doe it if he does oweit, elſe not: for if he 
owes none, he muſt pay. none, and he did not promiſe to give ago inn 

3 thing. 
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thing, For if a meaning beclearly contained in the word ſpoken, it may 
be made uſe of to any juſt and reaſonable advantage; eſpecially if thr 
word ought or was likely to have been underſtood by the concerned hear. 
er, But this may not be done in fraud and to the diminution of any mans 
rights. Aſper buyes corn and linnen of Camillus who is newly come from 
Egypt: they agree together that Camus ſhall receive ten talents , by 
har he ſhall give him as a free gift halfe of it back again ; andcall the ten 
talents the juſt price, and the telling ita juſt ſolution, If Aſer ſells his 


| linnenby the proportion of the great price told over, he is a Coſener , 


and uſes the-words of price, and payment, and gift, fraudulently : the am- 
hibologie might have been us'd to ends of juſtice and reaſon, but not of 


navery and oppreſſion, 


5, And this muſt alſo be upon juſt cauſe, For if a Magiſtrate ſends 
to inquire for Titi#s, and the officers ask an Titiaxs ſit domi, if he be at 
home: to him we may not anſwer, Titins non eſt domi, he does not eat at 
home , meaning the word eſt ina ſenſe leſs uſual, to deceive hinwiri the 
morecommon, who ought not to be deceived at all : but to fave 4 mans 
life from violence and injury it may be done, This way hath been ſome- 
times uſed tg vite purpoſes, Thus Cleomenes having made truce with his 
Enemies for thirty dates, us'd to plunder his Country in the night , and * 
Labeo having agreed to give up half his Navy to Antiochus , cut his 
ſhips in pieces and made them good for nothing. The like ſtories aretoid 
of Alexander, of the Locrians, of Otho Mozuntinus, But it was a barbarous 
thing of Pericles, who promiſed ſafety to the Enemy if he would lay aſide 
his iron, that is, their arms, as all the world underſtood it, and as the nz- 
ture of the thing did ſignifie: when he had done ſo he fell upon the whole 


®body of them and cut them in pieces, ſhewing for his excuſe, the iron bur- 


tons that they had upon their Coats, Such frauds as theſe are intolerable 
in their event, and evil in theircauſe, and deteſted by all good an juſt 
men. To this purpoſe I remember a worthy ſtory told by Fohn Chokeer, 
of a Spaniſh Governour of a Town in Millain wgo kept a Noble perſon 
priſoner with hard uſage, and when his Lady came ro petition for his liber- 
ty, promiſed co deliver her Husband to her if ſhe would let him lie with 
her, The poor woman being wearied with his temptation and the evil 
uſage of her Husband, conſents and ſuffers it, Whenthe Governour had 
obtained his luſt, he would alſo fatisfie his anger roo; and kills her Hul- 
band, and to verifie his promiſe, gives her Husband to the Lady, but newly 
murdered. The Lady complains of this, and tells her ſad ſtory to Gonzaes 
the SpaniſhGeneral: he finds it to be truth,and made the Lady this amencs, 
He commands the Governour to marry the Lady, that by his eſtate ihe 
might be recompenced for the diſhonour : and then, the ſame day caules 
the Governour to looſe his head to pay for his diſhonourable falſhood and 
bloody lie, It was a juſtice worthy of a great Prince , and the reward was 
juſtly paied to ſuch a cruel equivocation, This was ſubdolus congreſſns, 4 
craftie treatie, quo nil turpius , (ſaid Antoninus the Emperor, nothing is b4- 
ſer and more diſhonourable thenit. Thus did Darius to the Noble oebaſns 
the Father of three brave Sons, and Xerxesto Pythins the Father of five; 
they kill'd what they promiſed to leave with the Father, adding to their 
cruelty the reproach and ſcorn of coſenage. A man hath right to uſe 
what words he will according to the received uſe ; but he muſt not uſe 


them to evil purpoſes: and a man may goe a little from the more common 
ute 
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aſeto! chat which israre, ſo it be within the fignification of the word, pro- 
vided there be juſt cauſe z that which hath good init ro ſome, and no in- 
jury £0 any 


6. Thereis between lying and equivocation this only difference, that 
this may upon leſs neceſſity and upon more cauſes be permitted then ly- 
ina, For provided that theſe meaſures now deſcribed, whichare the ne- 
oxtive meaſures of lying, be obſerved; if a man ſpeaks doubtfull words 
andintends chem in a true ſenſe, he may uſe his liberty ; alwayes provided 
that he uſeit with care, and to the reputation of Chriſtian ſimplicity, In 
arts and ſciences, in jeſt and entercourſes of wit, in trial of underſtandings 
and myſtical teachings, in prudent concealments and arts of ſecrecy, equi- 
yocal words may be ns'd with more freedome, Solvite Templum hoc, Cies 
Chriſt, Diſſolve this Temple, viz. of my body, and I will raiſe it up in three 


©, 


diies, Sodid that excellent Confeſlor in Exſebius, to Firmilianus asking 8). Hit. cx; 


of what Country he was, he anſwered, that Feruſalem was his Country , 
Seorſim apud animum ſuum ita Divinitus - ---: - , privately in his 
mind ſpeaking Divine myſteries, (ates the Hiſtorian, This was well and 
innocent, becauſe an equivocal ſpeech hath alight fide as well as a dark : 
itis true as well as falſe, and therefore it is in its own nature innocent , and 
is only changed into a fault, when it is againſt juſtice and charity, under 
which ſimplicity is to be plac'd. FED 


Under theſe meaſures are to be reduced thoſe little equivocations 
whichare us'd ſometimes in craft, but moſt commonly in wit ; ſuch as 
areto anſwer by anagrams, fo as to tell atrue name but diſguis'd by tranſ- 
poſition of letters and ſyllables, or to give the fignification of a name in 
other words, Thus if a man whoſe name is Dorothess calls himſelf Theo- 
dorus , tor Nicolaus, Laonicns , tor Demonicus, Nicodemus , it is an equi- 
vocation or an art of deception, but ſuch as may be legitimated by the 
cauſe: bur if the inquiry be in a ſerious matter, the anſwer muſt be ſeri- 
ous and material, true, and ſignificative to the purpoſes of law, and juſtice, 
and ſociety. And therefore if Nicodemus had been interrogated by Pilate 
ina ſerious cauſe, he might not have ſaid his name was Demonicss z, and the 
reaſon is, becauſe he might not have concealed it, But whea it is Jaw- 
full to conceal itif we can, this is a juſt way of doing it; for it is no lie 
In it ſelf, and can be made todoe or to miniſter to that good whick is inten- 
ded. Thus in the book of Tobit we find that the Angel Raphael called 
himſelf Azarias the ſon of Ananias, which indeed is the name of his office, 
or the Rebus, the meaning of his preſent imployment, that is, Auxilivw 
Domini, Filius nubis Domini, The aid of the Lord, Son of the Lords cloud; 
meaning that he was ſent from the Lord in a cloud or diſguiſe to be an aid 
and a bleſſing to that religious family, And he that call'd Arſinoe*Heas iov 
Fund's violet, kept all the letters of the name right, and complemented 
the Lady ingeniouſly, But theſe are better effedts of wit then miniſteries of 
juſtice z and therefore are not to be uſed but upon great reaſons, and by 


gt, 


the former meaſures, when the matter is of concerament, 


Queſt, 


I 4 
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Queſtion IV. | | 
42. Whether it be lawful by falſe ſienes, by ations and pretences of aftions, to 


deceive others for any good end : and in what caſes it «ſo, 


To this queſtion I anſwer in the words of Aquinas, becauſe they are 
NET Man reaſonable and pious, Ad Tirtutem veritatis pertinet, ut quis talem ſe exhj. 
beat exterius per ſigna exteriora qualis eſt ;, ea autem non ſolum ſunt verbs 
ſed etiam falta : and a little after, Non refert autem utrum al:quis menti. 
atur verbo, vel quocunque alio fatto, It is all one if a man lies, whether it b; 
by word or by deed, A man may look alie, and nod alie, and ſmile alie 


; But in this there is ſome variety : For 1, all diſſembling from an evi] 
principle and to evil pers is criminal, For thus Tert#llian declaims 
bitterly againſt thoſe Ladies who (faies he) being _ by the Apoſtate An. 
Lib. de diſcipl. gels oculos circumdutto nigrore fucare, &f genas menaacio rubort inficere, & 
& habitu virg. onwtare adulterints coloribus crinem, & expnenare omnem ors & capitis wve- 
ritatem, beſmear their eye-brows with a black ſemicircle, and ſtain their cheeks 
with alying red, and change the colour of their hair into an adulterous pre- 
tence, and drive ny all the ingenuity and truth of their faces, And Clemens 
Alex andrinss is as {evere againſt old men that w.th black-lead combes pur 
a lie upon their heads ; and ſo diſgrace their old age, which ought to be 
relied upon, believ'd and reverenc'd for truth, And it was well ſaid of 4r- 
chidamus to a man of Chios who did ſtain his white hairs with black and 
the imagery of youth, the man was hardly to be believ'd, when he had a lie 
in his heart, and bore a lie upon hs head, Theſe things proceeding from 
pride and vanity, and miniſtring to luſt, or carried on with ſcandal, are not 
onely againſt humility and ſobriety and chaſtiry and charity, but againſt 
truth too; becauſe they are done with a purpoſe ro deceive, and by deceir 
to ſerve thoſe evil ends, To the ſame purpoſe was the fa&t of them of 
O:at, 1. Whom Dio Chryſoſtomns ſpeaks, who knowing that men were in love with 
old Manuſcripts, would put ney ones into heaps of corn and make them 
look like old : ſuch alſo are they who in Holand lately would exaQtly 
counterfeit old Meddals, to get a treble price beyond the value of the 
metal and the imagery. Theſe things and all of the like nature are certainly 
unlawful, becauſe they are againſt juſtice and charity, 


45. 2, Butthereare other kinds of counterfeits, ſuch as are gildings of 
wood and braſs, falſe ſtones, counterfeit diamonds, glaſs depicted like 
emeralds and rubies, a cruſt of marble drawn over a building of courſe 
ſtone; theſe are onely for beaury and ornament, and of themſelves mini- 

Vis Senccam ſter to no evil, bur are pleaſant and uſetul: now though to ſell theſe images 
'epilt. 115 ofbeauty for real be a great cheat, yet to expoſe them to be ſeen as ſuch, 
and every man be left to his liberty of thinking as he pleaſe, and being 

pleas d as hecan, is very innocent, 


; 3. There is athird fort of lying or deceiving by ſigns not vocal : that 
is, the diſſembl-ng of a paſſion, ſuch as that of which Seneca complains in 
the matter of Grief, which is the ſimpleſt of all paſſions , but pretended 
by ſome without truth to purpoſes not good, S1ibi rriſtes non ſunt, & 


Epiſt. 99. Clarins cum andiuntur gemunt, & taciti quietique dum ſecretum eſt, cum 
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aliquds viderint in fletus novos txiitantur, Sodid Gellia in the Epigram, 
Ami([um non flet cum ſola eft Gellsa Patrems : 
$1 quis adeft, juſſe proſuliunt lachryme, 

They are full of rears in company, bur in their retirements pleas'd well 
enough. Now things of this nature are indifferent ;; but are good or bad 
according to the Cauſe or the deſign. Monrn for the dead,ſfaichBen-S irach and 
that a day or two, left thow bt $78 of , That end is honeſt , and there- 
fore to mourn in ſolemnity is good, if we cannot mourh in paſſion: and the 
laws enjoys © 2 man and woman reſpetively annum luctas , s jrar 
ſolemn mourning ; all which time it is not ſuppos'd the paſſion ſhould be 
croubleſome and affliftive, Thus we find David pretending tnadneſs be- 
fore Achiſo the King of Gath y, it was for his life: and we doe not find any 
of the ancient Doctors blaming the diffimuhktion, 


47- 4, Butthat which is here the principal ifiquiry is, whether ſigas not 
vocal, which have in them ambiguity, and may fighify ſeveral things, ma 

be us'd with a purpoſe to deceive, And tothis the anſwer is the ſame wit 

the former in the cafe of equivocation, with this onely difference; T has 
25 there is ſome more liberty in the uſe of equivocal words, theh- of 4 
iimplelie; ſo there is ſome more liberty yer in equivocal actions then iu 
words, becauſe there may be more reaſons for ſuch dubious aRions the 
for dubious words, and they are not fo near, ſo uſual, * ſo intended 


* Vide Aq 11-* 


ignifications of our mind, nor miniſteries of entercourſe and ſociety, Bat: »t- in 3. 1ditt 


where they are taken ſo, they are to be governed by the ſame rules , 
ſave onely that a leſs neceſſity may be a ſufficient legitimacion of ſuch dubi- 
ous ſigns : concerning which, beſides the analogy atd proportion 20 the 
former rules, there is no other tneaſure but the ſeverities of a and 
2 prudent man taking into him the acconnts of Chriſtian ſimplicity and 


Ingenuity, 


4, Thave onely one thing to adde in order copratice, There is a liberty 
inthe forecited caſes there where there is 4 neceſſity, and where there is 


3$. art. 7,24 5- 


2 greatchatity, For in theſe caſes it is true what S, Chryſoftom laics, Fras- Lib. i, 4 54 
ds quidems m4rne VIS modo ne fraudulento animo fiat * quam i [am tun 12 cergor. 


fraudem quidem nominandam prtaverim, verum Occonomien ; 707m pr 
165 46 ſafpieptiam _— qua poſits d mediis iiſque imperviit deſperatarans 
rerm anguſtiis difficultatibuſque correftis & ementatis animi vVitiis ewas 
dere, There isa great uſe of artifices in our words and ations whett we are 
hard put to it im deſperate caſes and extremeſt difficalcies, and then theſe 
ats are not indeed deceptions, bur juft eſcapes, - Bur yes this I ſay, that it 
5 not (ate to uſe all our liberty z becauſe when is 13 practis'd freely, we 
oftentimes find oor ſelves ill Judges of the neceflity, And however it be, 
yet if is much more noble to- ſaffer bravely then to eſcape from ir by a 
doobeful way 5 2, for the love and honour of fimplicity, 3, for the ed- 
ceavours of pertection, 3. for the danger of fin, 4. for the peril of fcan- 
dal, And it was bravely done of A#g#ftus Ceſar, who when he had pro: 
mited ten thouſand Seſterces to hin that ſhould briag Corocorra, 4 famous 
SPanith thief, alive into his preſence 5 Corocotts himſelf came and detaar- 
ed the money, and had ir, and he was ſpar'd befides : he eſcaped for his 
wit and confidence ; but had the money pro fide Caſgtis, xccording £6 clic 
faith and nobleneſs of _ juſtice : for he might have made nfe of 
the ambiguity of his words to have kept the money, aud hatlg* Hr 
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thief; but he thought it Nobler to doe all that he could be thought to have 
intended by his words. 'O pezxaoturO-, mpproiaeges © annddlixg;, (ties 

Lib.4. Eth.c.7. Ariſtotle, The brave and magnanimous man does not ſneak, but ſpeaks truth 
and is confident, 


49, Ic cannot be denied what S. Clemens Alexandrinw ſaid, 5 oj 1, 
cioy wREAGL pagry mainoy Ta. G tx as aggnyupus wn agg Sen, 4 good 
man will for the good of his neighbour doe ſomething more then he would 
dee willingly and of his own accord; yet whenit is his own caſe, it is better 
to let goe his liberty then to run a hazard. Sarah did lie, and ſhe was te- 
proved by the Angel ; Abraham did ſo too, ſaies Tertalian, Saram ſors- 
rem ſuam mentitus eſt, but he was reproved by Abimelech: Facob didlie to 
his Father, but he is not commended for it z and Rachel did diſfemble, bu 
ſhe died in childbirth, and it was occaſioned by that, ſay the Jewiſh Do- 
Qors: Simeon and Levi deſtroyed the Sichemites by a ſtratagem, but th 
troubled the houſe of 7ſrael by it: Thamar deceived Fudah, but ſhe plai'd 
the harlot in deed as well as in words. And concerning thoſe worthy per- 
ſons mentioned in Scripture who did lie or diſſemble, the Chriſtian Do. 
Rors have been put to it to make apologies, and excuſes, and juſtifications 
for them, and are not yet agreed how to doe it, S, wi and S. Chryſe. 

ome are two examples of ſeveral proceedings. S. Baſil alwaies bore his 

eart upon his hand, and ſhewed it to every one that was concerned. Saint 

Chryſoſtome uſed craft againſt the fimple, and fraud againſt him that ſpoke 

Vide in fine li. all thi 85 in ſimplicity. Chryſoftome was forced with laborious arts to ex- 
1. de Sacer® cyſe and juſtifie it, and didit hardly : But S.Bſil had no ſcruple.concerning 
his innocence z what he had concerning his prudence and latpry does not 

Serm. of Chri- belong to the preſent queſtion, But of this laſt particular I have given 
—_— uwpl- larger accounts in a Diſcourſe on purpoſe. 
oO, - Theconclufion is this, If aman ſpeaks a dire down-right lie, he 

can very hardly be innocent : bur 'if by intrigues of words and ations, 

per involucra verborwm ( as Cicerocalls it) per orationem intortams ( as the 

Comedy) by covers of words , and by crooked ſpeeches , a man haveenter- 

courſe, he had need be very witty to be innocent according to the Hebrew 

pon, If a man have wit enough to give croſs and involved anſwers, lt 

im uſe it well , if he knows not how to doe it well, let him hold his peace, 

It was but a ſneaking evaſion of S, Frazci, when the purſuers after a mur- 

derer asked if the man came that way ; No, faith the Frier, thruſting his 

hand into his ſleeve, he came not here, If a mans wit be not very ready 

and very clear, while he thinks himſelf wiſe, he may become a vain per- 

* ſon. The Devilno queſtion hatha great wit, and aready anſwer; ye 
when he was put to it at his Oracles, and durſt not tell a down-right lie, 20d 
yet knew not what was truth many times, he was pur to moſt pitifull 
ſhifts, and trifling equiyocations, and arts of knavery ; which when they 
were diſcovered by events contrary to the meaning which was obvious for 
the inquirers to underſtand, it made him much more contemprible and ri- 
diculous then if he had faid nothing, or confeſs'd his ignorance, But hethat 
does ſpeak, and is bound to ſpeak, muſt ſpeak according to the mind of 
iq weramny ar3"8 ” does — thatis, ſo to converſe, that by our -_ 

e be not deceived agginſt his right, againſt juſtice or againft charity, an 
therefore he had bony to all bh pe k plainly : for truth is the eaſieſt 
tobetold ; but no wit « ſufficient ; ys crafty conver ſation. : 

utE 
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h RuLtE VI. 

is not lawfull for private Chriſtians without 
4 publick authority to puniſh MalctaRtors , but 
: they may require 1t of the Magiſtrate in ſome 
. caſes. 

» 

0 

t 1, JN the law of Nature it was permitted : but as the world grew :older . 
; and better experienc'd , and berter inſtructed , ic became unlawtull and 
/ forbidden z in ſome places ſooner, in fome places later, The Ephor: 
: among the Lacedemonians might kill Criminals extrajudicially ; and Naco- 
2 laus of Damaſcus relates, that amongſt the Umbrians every.man was the re- 
- yenger of his own injuries : for till by laws men were defended , chey- by 
revenges and retaliation might drive away the injury as far as was necel- 


ſary, Bur becauſe when a man is in pain and griet he ſtrikes unjuſtly and 
unequally , and judges incompetently, laws were made to reftrain the finſt 
licence, and to put it into the hands of Princes onely , becauſe they being 
common Fathers to their people , were moſt likely to doe juſtice equally 
and wiſely, Iccirco enim judiciorum vigor juriſque publici tutela widetur in 
medio conſtituta, ne quiſquam ſibiipſi permittere valeat ultionem , laid Hone- 
rius and Theodoſius, That no man might avenge himſelf, Laws and 
Judges and Tribunals were-appointed for publick juſtice, 


But for this, proviſions at firſt could not be made ſo generally , but 
that ſome caſes would happen,and ſome gaps be left open, which every man 
muſt ſtop, and provide for as well as he could,: Thus we find that Phinehas, 
when he ſaw God was angry with the Sons of 1ſracl about the- matter of 
Mob, himſelf, to divert the, anger that was already gone forth , ſmote 
Zimri , a Prince among the Simeonites, and his fair Miſtrisin his arms, - 
and kill'd them in their Crimes. From his example many Zelots amongſt 
the Jews rook liberty to kill a man that finn'd apparently, So Mattathras 
kill'd a Jew that offer'd ſacrifice according to the manner of the Greeks ; 
and the People kill'd three handred of their Countrymen upon the like 
account, But this quickly grew into excels and irregularity ; and there- 
fore when our Bleſſed Lord was zealous for the honour of the Temple , 
he went no further but to uſe a little Whip to affright rhem from their 
prophaneneſs, 


' And yet in ſome caſes God po—_—_ private Sarſons to be Execu- 
tioners, as incaſe a Jew tempted his Child, orBrother, or Neighbour to ne... g. 
dolatry , the tempted perſon might kill him without delating him co the 
Judge: and in a cauſe of Blood, the next of kin might kill che Man-ſlayer * 
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if he overtook him before he took Sandtuary. Bur here the caſes were 
i ſuch that the private perſon was not Judge, but by leave from God was 
n Executioner upon the notoreity of the fact: for although fora deadiper- 


{og his neareſt relation might with his own hand take vengeance; yer if 
bimſelf was wounded, he might not, but by the ſentence of the Judge, oy 
| k 
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the Do&ors of the Jews; becauſe he ought not to be Judge where he 
could hardly be moderate, | 


F'Y In the Sea, and in deſart places, where there can be no appeals tg 
Judges, every man is Executioner of the ſentence of the law of Nations 
Thos we find that Fnlius Ceſar purſued the Pirats in the. Mellirer. 
ranean and Adriatick Seas; and becauſe the Proconſul would not . he 
gather'd a ſudden Navy and overtook them , and hang'd them upon the 
main-yards of their own Veſſels, Thus the wild Arabs and Circaſ1ap 
Thieves, that live in vaſt places, and under no Government, being publick 
Enemies of Mankind,and under no laws, nor treaties or communications gf 

eace, may be kill'd by every one that is injur d and ſpoil'd by them, when 
GC can doe it, To this agrees that of Tertullian, In pablicos hoſtes omnis hows 

miles 1 and that of Democritss, wfamlu x; Angny meme xlewyay m; 45490. 

&y em C aumyagetc, x muaAdwn, x; 4iÞw, He that kils a thief and a robber with 

bis own hand, or by command, or by conſent, is innocent, 

Ele Mx Fo ma % thre diy wrice oavoilo, 
But this is to be underſtood of the permiſſion in the law of Nature, 


5 For in Chriſttanity men are not eaſily permitted to touch blogg, 
not haſtily to intermeddle in the cauſes of blood ; not to give ſentence 
for the effuſion of it: theſe things are to be done with caution, and a ſlow 
motion, and after aloud call, and upon a great neceſſity , becaule there are 
two great-impediments : the one is the duty of Mercy,which is greatly re- 
quir'd and ſeverely exated of every Diſciple of Chriſt ; and the other is, 
that there is a Soul at ſtake when blood is to be ſhed , and then they are 
told , that as they judge a ſhall be judged, as they meaſure it ſhall be 
meaſured to them again, And therefore Criminal Judges have a tender 
imployment , and very unſafe, unleſs they have the guards of a juſt Au- 
thority, and a great mercy, and an unavoidable neceſhity , and publick uti- 
lity, and the fear of God alwayes betore their eyes, and a great wiſedome to 
conduct their greateſt dangers, 


6, That which remains and is permitted in Chriſtianity is, 1, Theps- 
_ repreheuſion , of which every wiſe and good man may be judge 
and miniſter : for as $. Cyprian ſaid that every Biſhop is a Biſhop of the 
Catholick Church , that 1s, whereever he chance to be, he muſt not ſuffer 
a Soul to periſh if he can help it , but hath right every where to miniſter 
to the neceſſities of Souls, ar are otherwiſe deſtitute, and every whereto 
pray in private, to bleſs, to abſolve dying perſons, to ſupply the detects ot 
a widow and deſolate Church; ſo every good man back ower to puniſh - 
a baſe and vicious perſon by ſevere and wiſe erilogs of reproot. 
For a wiſe man is never a private man (ſaid Cicero ) and Naſica, and Cato, 
and Fabius, and Lollius were in authority like perpetual Contuls , alwayes 
in power over a vicious man, 


F, 2. It isnot againſt the laws of Chriſtianity, that Parents,and Tutors, 

and Maſters, and Governors ſhould puniſh Criminals , that is, ſuch as are 

* Fubet Dew ſubject to them, and by ſuch puniſhments as are permitted by law , and by 

os Say 6d ſuch meaſures as are agreeableto the juſt and charitable ends * of their re- 

nores ſemper habeamus, hoc eſt , ut peccantes eos afſiduis verberibus corrigamm, nc amore inuili & indulgenti i nijaid edi 
eentur ad malum, & ad witia nutiapier, Lattant, lib. 6. inſtit, 


ſpective 
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ſpeftive governments , and by the analogy and eprniend of Chriſtian 
mercy and clemency: in the execution of which puniſhments there need 
no other laws be given but what are dictated by the mind of a charitable , 
diſpaſſionate and a good man, But then in theſe Governments there is more 
liberty then in any other bur the ſupreme: for a perſonal injury done to a 
Father or a Tutor may be puniſh'd by the Father or Tutor reſpectively , 
and ſo alſo it may by the Supreme power , Cam dignitas authoritaſque 
ejus in quem eſt peccatum tuenda eſt, ne pretermiſſa animadverſio contemptum 
jus pariat, & honorem levet, (aid Taurus the Philoſopher in A, Gellizs, An 
injury done to a Supertour is a contempt of his authority as well as injuri- 
ous tohis perſon, and if it be not puniſh'd, will ſoon diſorder the ſuperio- 
rity, But then this muſt be wholly for emendation ; and though anger 
may be the inſtrument, yer charity muſt be both the meaſure and the end, 


3, 3, Whenthelaw hath paſs'da ſentence, and given leave to any ſub- 
ject to be execurioner , he that is injur'd may doe it, . But this is tobe un- 
derſtood in one caſe onely that concerns the Subject, and one that concerns 
the Prince, 1. For if the Prince commands that whoever finds ſuch a 
perſon ſhall ſmite him to death if he can, every man is bound to it, if 
thelaiy be juſt: as inthe caſe of Treaſon, or deſerting their military ſta- 
tion, it kath ſometimes been decreed, 1» reos Majeſtatis , againſt Traitors 
every man is a Souldier, ſayes Tertulian, who affirms it alſo concerning all 
publick Enemies, 2, Theother caſe, which relates to the advantage of 
the SubjeR , is, when the execution of the publick ſentence is neceſlary to 
be done ſpeedily for the prevention of future miſchiets, Thus F«#ſtinian 
' gaveleave to every man to kill the Souldiers that came to plunder for in 
that caſe there was no ſtaying for ſolemaities of law , and the proceedings 


and method of Courts; Melius enim eſt occurrere in tempore quam poſt exitit Cod. rubr, 


vindicare, Veſtram igitur vobu permittimus ultionem, & quod ſerum eſt pu- 
ire judicio, ft. editts, ut nullus parcat militi, cus obviare telo opor- 
teat wt latroni, This which the law cals a revenge is but a meer defence, 
tis a taking the miſchief before it be intolerable ; and therefore this will 
be the more out of queſtion: for certainly if ſome puniſhments are law- 
full, all neceſſary defences are much more; this onely excepted, that the 
degree of this is exceſſive and uncharitable, and therefore ought not to 
bedone,* but in thoſe caſes where the evil likely to be ſuffer'd by the inno- 
cent is intolerable, as if the plunder be the undoing of a man and his family, 
and will cauſe them to periſh, or to be extremely miſerable z and therefore 
Ulpian (aid well, Furem notturnum ſi quis occiderit , ita demum impunt fe- 
ret, ſuparcere ei ſine po ſuo non poterit , Though the law permiss a 
man to kill a Night-thief, yet he may not doe it if he can ſecure himfelt 
without it: but when to ſpare the Thief will be his own undoing , then 
he may, For it is true which was ſaid of old , 
Res omnes condit e famulantur vite humane ; 
And again, 
Nobiliſimum eſt quod orbis habet humana wits, : 
Nothing is fit to be put in ballance to thelife of man; and therefore when 
aman's life and a man's goods are compar'd abſtracly, theſe are extremely 
out-weighed by that : and therefore tor little and tolerable loſles it were 
wellif the laws would appoinc leſſer puniſhments then Deach, But when 
It 15 confider'd , that a great loſs makes a manand all his family live a mi- 
erablelife, and men willingly venture their lives to ſave ſuch great por- 
K tions, 
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tions, the laws that put ſuch thieves to death are very juſtifiable, Ang jr 5 
obſervable that when God in Moſes law appointed a mul&t of money ypgn 
thieves, it was ſuppoſed to be in ſuch robberies where the thiet was ble 
to reſtore four-fold, Adde to this, that if our laws did provide thar ſt9ller 

oods ſhould be reſtored, they. would leſs need to give leave to the try: 
manto kill the thief, But now that he is the more likely to be undon« 
becauſe no reſtitution is to be made him, he may in the caſe of ſuch pre; 
ſpoilings be better allowed to be the executioner of the ſentence of the 1zy 
- to prevent his ruine, and to defend his right, But it were much better if he 
would not at all uſe this liberty. 


9, 4. But when the evil is paſt if the law permits the execution of her 
ſentence to the injur'd perſon, it is to be ſuppoſed that there is onely an 
indulgenceto the grief of him thatis wrong'd, and therefore it he kills 
the injurious man, he is indemnified in law, but not quitted in Con- 
ſcience, Thus when the Civil law of old, L. Gracchus C, ad legem Fulium, 
de Adulteris, and at this day the Spaniſh laws permit the wronged Hyuf- 
band to kill the adulterer, it is lawful ; that is, itis not againſt juſtice, 
and therefore the law cannot puniſh it : bur becauſe it is extremely again(t 
charity, his Confeſlor ought not to abſolve him without repentance any 
— ; for the Goſpel does not approve it, The reaſon is, becauſe if the 
injury be done, the execution is meerly revenge, without the mixture of 
any good thing to legitimate it. Now if the law does it by her miniſters, 
it1s meg «yp, an example, iva amo apovoiay miarra x Poſeovia (25 De- 
meſthenes his expreſſion is) that others may be afraid,8 not be tempted by 
impunity, But if the man does it by his private hand, there is in it leſs of 
obſervation and exemplarity ; or.if there were not, yet there were leſs 
intended ; and therefore the private executing hand is not ſo innocent: 

Rom, 12. 19. pn eculs; cxdixguoms, faith the Apoſtle, we muſt not avenge ovr ſelves : this 
can hardly be reconcil'd with ſuch executions. There 1s onely this allay 
init, that if the wronged husband can no other way prevent his diſhogour 
and his wives fin or continuance in it, if the law permits it to him, it may 
be ſuppos'd to be done for prevention, not for revenge ; and if it be ſo, as 
it is ſuppos'd, it hath many degrees of excuſe, and ſome of lawful, but 
nothing commendable.; for nothing can reconcile it to charity, becaule (5 
I obſerved before) there is a ſoul in the way which ought ſtrangely much 
to be regarded, Nay there are two Souls: for it was rarel Td by Py- 
thagoras, as Tamblichus relates, mM\@ pgmov ad ixcicty Sev, n x levy ardey 
mv" Oy o.Þv 8 x6 ry Thu piow, it u better to ſuffer the injury then to kill the 

, man : For after death there ſhall be a judgment ; he that did the wrong ſhall 
be puniſh'd, and he that ſpar'd him ſhall be rewarded, 


"10, 5. Butifthe Criminal be of ſo deſperate an impiety that he ſeems 
incorrigible, and of a long time hath ſeem'd ſo (for that is the beſt way to 
prove him ſo) then itis lawful for a private hand to be executioner of the 
publick ſentence; but hethar is-injur'd ought not to doe ir, Not that1t 
1s murder, or directly unlawful in the preciſe ation : but that it can hardly 
be quitted from revenge ; and it will be hard for any man to be ſo good 
a$jnot to have juſt cauſe tof ſuſpe&t himſelf, if he be ſo bad, upon the 
meer permiſſions of law to thruſt his hand into his brothers heart. Other 

ſons may doe it out of zeal or love of their countries good. The Civil 


aw gave leave exercenda publice ultionss adverſus latrones, deſertoreſyut 
m1ilit 
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wilitie, 0 execating the anger of the law againſt fugitive ſouldiers, and com- 
yes __ he that had not been robbed by them might better doe it then 


e he that had: for it being permitted pro quiete communi, for the publick peace, 
N he is 2 good patriot that honeſtly and juſtly miniſters to that end alone; bur 
e he that hath ſuffer'd by them, had need be an Angel, if he does nor ſpoil 


that good end by the mixture of revenge; andif hebe an Angel he ill 
li 6nd a better imployment then to kill a man where it is not commanded, 
y and where it is not neceſſary, | 
C « 
5, Some affirm that Princes are never to be reckoned to be private 
rſons, when they proceed according to the ſentence and meaning of the 
[ = chough they doe proceed brevz manu, as the ſtyleof thelawis ; and 
1 doe not proceed by the methods and ſolemnities of law by reaſon of difabi- 
. lity to doeit, Thus ifa man grow too hard for the laws, the Prince muſt 
ſend Souldiers to him, not Serjeants, it the caſe be notorious and it bea 
publick ſentence: and the Lord Mayor of Lonaos did ſtrike Wat Tyler, 
though he was not convicted in law,nor ſentenc'd by the Judges, Upon this 
account the King of France offered to defend the killing of the duke of 
Gwiſe : concerning which-I cannot give accounts, becauſe there might be it 
it many ſecrets which I know not, Bur if there wanted nothing bur ſolem- 
nities of law, and there wanted power to ſuppreſs him by open force, 
and that it was juſt and neceſſary that he ſhould die, and by law he was 
uilty of it, if there was any thing wanting which ſhould have been done, 
Fe that died was the cauſe of it, and therefore ro him it was to be imputed. 
But ſuppoſing what theſe men affirm to be true; (concerning which I ſhall 
affirm nothing) yet this is very rarely to be pracis d, becauſe it is fel- 
dome lawful, if ever it be, and not without the concurrence of very many 
particulars, and is verÞ$ eaſily abuſed to extreme evil I 5 aSin 
that intolerable and inhumane maſſacre of Paris, which all generations of 
the world ſhall ſpeak of with horror and the greateſt deteſtation, Bur 
concerning the thing it ſelf that which the lawyers ſay is this, Generale 
ediftum accedente fatti evidentia habet vim late ſententie , when a law is 
clear, and the fatt is evident, the —_ is already paſt : and therefore ſome 
of them are apt toſay, To doe the ſame thing ina chamber is not murder, 
if it be juſtice wherit is done upon a ſcaffold ; for the ſame demerit in the 
criminal and the ſame power in the Supreme is an equal cauſe and warranty 
of the execution, And fince it is cheaper to imploy a Phyſitian- then an 
army, and there is leſs prejudice done to the-publick by ſuch a courſe ; 
. fince the State of Venice kills upon ſuſpicion, and there are ſome things 
known which cannot be proved, and cannot be ſuffer'd, anSſince we ſee 
that ſolemnities of law, like thin aprons, diſcover moreſhame ſometimes 
then they hide, and give more ſcandal then they remove ; theſe men are 
more confident then I am: for they dare warrant this courſe which I dare 
not. But he that will adventure upon this, muſt take care that it be done 
I. by a competent authority, 2, upon a juſt cauſe, 3, for a great necellicy, 
4- according to the intent and meariing of the law; 5. it muſt be i» ſummo 
mero Imperio, by one that is abſolute and ſupreme; 6, it muſt be upon 
notoreity of fat, 7. when there is no ſcruple of law, 8, and if after all 
this there be no ſcruple ih conſcience, 9. fior yet any other means of ſecu- 
[8 the publick, 10, and the thing have init as great charity to the pub- 
lic , aSthere is igit juſtice to the particular, 11, and that the warre be 
not juſtum bellum, that is, between fupreme powers, 12, nor yet any treaty, 
K 2 or 
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or promiſe, faith or covenant to the contrary between the ſupreme and 
the inferior offending; 13. nor yet there be a ſcandal of greater miſchief theg 
can be procured by the unſolemn proceeding ; 14, Qor is done refragante 
judicio — & femtentiss jurisprudentums, againſt the earneſt advice 


of prudene and grave perſons, which if it happen will arreſt the reſoluti 
_ ive check -" ps to the Conſcience: then it is ſuppoſed b ; 
many that- there may be reaſon enough to forbear what cannor be ud 
that is, the ſolemnities of law, which are the methods of peace, not to be 
expected ina ſtate or time of warre, And by this time it will be ſo harg 
to doe it juſtly, that it will be better to let it alone, For after all theſs 
cautions and proviſo's, itis not permitted to aſſafinate or privately tg 
murder the Criminal; but to proceed by open force or by avowed man- 
ners of juſtice, though they be not ſolemn, and the commoti waies of peace , 
that is, they muſt be owned in publick, and afferted by law, either ante- 
cedently or ex poſt-faito. Ari example of the firſt way is frequently ſeen in 
in Fraxce ; where the fugitives of law are proceeded againſt in their ah- 
ſence, and executed in effsgie ; and in the ſtates of 1t«ly againſt the Banniti: 
and of the ſecond way examples have been ſeenin the Manifefto's of ſome 
Princes when they have been put to ſuch extrajudicial and private waies 
of animadverſion, But theſe things happen not but in ſuch places where 
Princes are more abſolute, and leſs Chriſtian, or that the Subje& tran. 
oreſſes by power. 


7. Upon the like account it hath in ſome ages of Chriſtianity ir ſelf 
but in many ages of Gentiliſme, been permitted that by ſingle. duel men 
prove their innocence, and oppreſs the ſuppoſed Criminal : 

puroque pioque duells 
Dnerendas res 9s "15 ER _--- 
{aid one of the Romen Senators to Ancus Martivs, Now concerning this 
ſhall not need to ſay much z becauſe now long ſince-all Chriſtian Princes 
and States,& all Churches and Eccleſiaſtical perſons have condemned it 2s 
grievous crime,upon theſe two accounts : x, Becauſe it is a tempting Godby 
waies which he hath never allowed, it is a lotterythat he never gave warrant 
to: and upon this account it was that Pope Nicolas the firſt forbad the Em- 
peror Lotharizc totry his wives ſuſpefted chaſtity bythe combat” of two 
champions, cum hoc & hnjuſmod: : v+yomi Denm ſolummodo tentare vi- 
deantur ; and to the ſame purpoſe Pope Celeſtine and ſome others did forbid 


1, it 2, Becauſe the innocent perſon is expos'd to equaldanger with the Cri- 


minal, and hath been oftentimes oppreſs'd ; as it happened in the caſe of 
William Car 2n armourer in Fleerſtreet, who being by his ſervant John 
David falſely accuſed of treaſon, was yet ſlain in Smithfield by his perjur'd 
adverſary : and then the people have accepted the event as a divine teſti- 
mony, which in this caſe being to a lie and to the falſe part, muſt needs be 
infinitely diſhonourable ro God, But if it were not for theſe and ſome other 
evil appendages,and if the innocent perſon were ſure to prevail, and the law 
made the private hand the miniſter of Juſtice, who onely can tell the ſecret, 
and therefore is the ſureſt Judge, there is no peradventure it might as well 
be done by that hand as by any other, But this cannot be reduc'd to pradtice 
at all z butin the whole conjunction of affairs is highly criminal ef intole- 
rable, In Spain we find thata duel was permitted between two eminent 
perſons [ /os infantes de lars, the Spaniards call them? ,onely upon the ac- 
cuſation of an injury done to ſome Ladies, the daughters 0 "_—_ ac 
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Zibar ; and the victory was gain'd by him that was intocent : and anot 
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by the men of Zamora in the caſe of the death of King Santas , and quick- 
ly they found advocages and detenders, And Yaſquius affirms it may as well 
be permitted by law, as that an injur d Husband ſhould kill the adulterer, 
But beſides the reaſons formerly alledged againſt ſuch private executions . 
of an uncertain ſentence ; becauſe they have no foundation in juſtice or 
charity, neither in publick or private good, they are deſervedly baniſhed 


from all Chriſtian Countries; 


But this is to be underſtood onely of Judiciall Duels, whether Crimi- 
" nal or Civil, for as for Duell extrajudiciall and private, it is (© UGnjuſt, 
ſo Uncharitable, and ſo Unreaſonable, ſo much againſt all Laws of God 
and Man, fo infinitely againſt the piety of him that ſurvives it, ſo infin'tely 
againſt the hopes of him that dies in ir, that tiothing can excuſe ir: bur 
even Duels which are permitted by laws, ought not to be (o, and are nor 
permitted by religion ; excepting onely when the Duel is a compendium of 
war, and is deſigned to doe juſtice, and to prevent the greater, iſſues of 


Thus the Romans and Albans determin'd their wars by the fight of 
three Champions of each ſide; and the Curiatit being ſubdued by Hora- 
tizs Cocles, the City Alba came into ſubjeion to Rome, David and Go- 


liah fought for their reſpective Countries; but the Duel did not deter- 
mine it diretly, but onely diſcourag'd the conquer'd party. 
ſame account Clodovews the firſt Chriſtian King of France offer'd to fight 
with Alaricus Prince of the Weſt Goths; nobiliſSimo pari fortunam utriuſ- 


que gentes decretum in, (aid Paulus «Amilius : and Gutectardine tells that Lis.,. lit 
when the French and Italian armies were ready to joyn battel, the fortune !*l. 
was committed to thirteen Champions on either part. Cambaer in Dobuni; 


at when the Saxons and Danes grew weary of the ſo great effu- 
fion of blood cauſed by their daily wars, miſſo in compendium bello, utriuſ- 
que gentis fata Edmundo Anglorum & Canuto Danorum Regibus commiſſa 
ulari certamine de ſumma Imperit in hac inſula depugna- 
and Canntws fought in a little Ifland by Glouceſter, and drew 
the war into a compendium, and fav d the lives of their Subjects by hazar- 
William Duke of Normandy offer'd this to Harold before 
neland to Lewis of France, by 
And Richard the {econd of England challenged 
Charles the ſixth of France concerning the title of the French Crown. An1 
Pope Martin allowed the Duel between Charles of Anjou 3nd Peter of Ar- 
razon to determine the queſtion concernin | 
indeed are great Examples, and are then onely juſt when the wat is juſt, 


furrunt, qui 


ding their own, 
the battail in Suſſex - And King Fohy of E 
deputed Champions, 


the Kingdome of Sicily, Theſe 


and on that fide onely on which it is juſt, Hec eft neceſſitas que bellumns p44 5 conf; 
ugitxr, When the 493. 


Juſtificat ( ſaith Baldus) cum ad bellum extremo loco conf! 
war is neceſſary and the caſe is extreme, theneceſſicy makes it juſt, when 
the contrary ewil is intolerable : and when things are come to this 
then it is true what Bodinws ſaies, Non intereſt quo numero adver(us 
decernatur, It matters not by how few the war be ended, Such a Duel 
| war antiently was called a Duel, 

Grecia Barbarie lento colliſa duello, 

All Greece and Barbary fought a duell; it is duarum partinm congr 
contention of two armies as well as two ſingle perſons : and that the words 


IS a juſt war, as al 
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s Delingua are ſynonyma we find in Yarro *, Feſtus, Plautss ©, and P. Merula*s , but 
concerning the thing it ſelf, who pleaſe ro ſee more mſtances and prece- 
dents, more arguments and'verifications of it, may ag his leiſure find many 
particulars in Friſins *, Ayala ', Bocerus 8, Alciat Þ, Bodines i, Beather \, and 


Albericus Gentilss |, | 
f lib.1.c.3. g lib.z.c.8. þ deCSingul. certam.c.z, ideRep.c.4.h7. & conclul, 76, 


Latina. 
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cap. 26. 


| de Jute bclli, ib.1, c.3- 


I3, 


Juvenal. 


De amicit13. 


I6, 


I have now deſcribed the prohibitions of private executions, together 
with the caſes in which they have been or may be permitced. The next 
Cueſtion is upon the latter part of the Rule, 


IW bether it be Lawfull for a Chriſtian to require of the Magiſt;ate that bis 
offending Brother may be puniſhed. 


If the injur'd perſon be deſign'd onely to puniſhment & (tors weir op- 
Is cparO., and I opetiy avliiummorus, out of anger and 4 deſire to be re. 
veng'd, there is no queſtion bur it is infinitely Unlawtull, Render not evil 
for evil, and divers other prohibitive words of our Bleſſed Lord, cannor 
mean lefle then the forbidding of revenge, though obrain'd and defir'd from 
the hand of juſtice; for although the Magiſtrate is bound to doe it, if re 
quir'd, yet he that requires for vengeance ſake is of an Unchriſtian ſpirit: 
and this was obſerved by Dion in Platarch, © avlmagpetu my weudirer 
vopre Iix a10mepy © E455 at von] yirouÞuay Do pies « F£veres, To receive & re- 
quire amends trom the law is more juſt then that injury againſt which ju- 
ſtice is required ; but tt proceeds from the ſame weak priaciple z and chere- 
fore it is fit for none but fools and weak perſons : 

—Fppe mmut! 

Semper & infirmi eft animi exignique volapt as 

Hitio : continws fic collige, quod vindicta 

Nemo mazu gaudet quam femina —— 
or rather it becomes not ſuch perſons ; for nothing can become them bur 
to leave their folly and to grow wiſer ; for it is cecus & irrational furw, 
as Lattamtins calls it, inhumanum verbum eft, faith Seneca, it is nnreaſo- 
nable, and inhumane, and brutiſh : mx «p»SopHa, w Himola, muwe; ns tx, 
Sel ay ph.o @exs PW itewy our arbgpmm ger, aid the Jews of Alex 
dria, We are not delighted in taking revenge againſt ouwr Enemies, becauſe 
by the laws of God we are taught to have compaſſion on men, And therefore 
is this much more to be obſerved in Chriſtianity,where we are all members 
one of another, united ro Chriſt our head ; and therefore we ſhould com- 
port our ſelves as members of the ſame body : concerning which Caſſiodere 
laies prettily, Qused ſi manus una Ccaſu aliquo forte ledat alteram, il/a owe 
leſa eſt non repercutit, nec ſe erigit in vindiftam, If one hand ſtrikes the 
other, it is not ſtricken again, neither doth the other think to be reveng'd; 
as knowing it was t00 much that one was ſmitten, 

2, It is lawfull for a Chriſtian to require of the Magiſtrate to puniſh him 
that is injurious, if he juſtly fears a future and intolerable evil ; for thenit 
is but a calling to the law fof a juſt defence, without which the Magiſtrate 
ſhould bear the ſword in vain, Clemens Alexandrinus defines mwwgias 0! 
pun:ihmene (meaning that which is juſt, and in ſome caſes reaſonable to be 
requir'd)) t® be xaxs «lame & & 18 muypourr@. opuptey? ge of 


; 


IS. 
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IF 


lu, 4 return of evil (not for the vexing of the injurious, bur ) for the re- 
lief or commodity of the complainer, But it it be that which Ariſtotle defin'd 
it, 72 muouT O- ever a, wa —_— of him that pu- 
niſhes, that is, that he may have the pleaſure of revenge, then it is intole- 
rable. And therefore it muſt be alwaies provided that this appeal reſped 
the tuture onely, and not that which is paft ; tor chat is revenge, and chis is 


c1ution and defence, 


- Inall repetitions of our rights which are permitted to Chriſtians be- 


'' fore Chriſtian Judges, it is not lawtnll for Chriſtians ro take any thing 


for amends beyond the reall loſſe or diminution of good : for that is a re- 
cribution of evil, which at no hand is permitted to a Chriftian. The Jews 
might receive fonr-fold, Chriſtians muſt be content with ſimple refticution 
of their loſs and reall dammages, 


- Chriſtians muſt not go to law but upon very great canſe ; and there- 
fore ſome of the Heathens, Muſonins, Maximms Tyrins, and others, would 
not allow vEpews Six lv, any amends at law for reproachtull or diſgracefull 
words, And the Chriſtians, who neither were nor ought to be behind 
them, defir'd not their Calumnarors to be puniſhed. So F«ſtin Martyr, 
We will not thoſe to be puniſhed who doe calumniate us, Their own perverſc- 
nefl and ignorance of good things is enough already of calamity. Mnd'; punegy 
zuceF oa: unite Bo hot, ws 0 4s vouotirms eniAdoar, A Chriſtian is 
commanded by Chriſt our »ew Law-grver not to be revenged, no not a 
little, Ab/tinere 4 litibus etiam pluſquam licer, ſaid Creero, We tnuſt abſtain 
from ſuits of law, even far beyond our convemence: and in the Primitive 
Church they rook all honeft things for Commandements, and therefore 


did not think it lawfull at all to go ro law z s SixaGorker avis aparalys:, ſaith 


— 


Tuſtin Martyr of them, They doe not go to law with them that rob them, But y.,. A 
that it is lawful, the publick neceſſities are a ſufficient argument ; and yer Exemlyr, 
men for want of charity make more necefficies then needs : for if charity P**-z- p-363: 


be preſery'd according to its worthieſt meaſures, there would be no ſuits 
of law, but what are not to be avoided ; that is, there wonld be none for 


revenge, but ſome for remedy and relief, And this was that which * Me- « .,41,- 
ſonins ſaid, areAdIrgpy X me vu @$i20# iygy X.AKNYWpies Ingle Sq s It is not fam. 


ngenuous to be running to law upon every: provocation though by real! 
Injury : nm apydy AoiSopias, prin & ruved of Ts XoiÞopermes, laid Pythago- 
14, A wiſe man will neither revile his neighbour, nor fue him that does, 
For Good men ( ſaid Mete/lus Numidicws) will fooner take an injury then 


return one : and if we read the Sermon of Maximas Tyrius wer T9 « ? © 


a $19rozyla a rndI\txmnoy ; whether it may be permitted to a good man toreturn 
evil to the injurious ? it will foon punt us either to ſhame, or at leaſt to 
confider whether there be no command in -our religion, of ſuffering 1nju- 
ries,of patience,of longanimity, of forgiveneſs, of doing good for evil ; and 
whether there be not rewards great enough to make amends for all our 
loſſes, and to rewagd all onr charity ; and whether the things of this world 
c:nnot poſſibly be deſpiſed by a Chriſtian ; and whether peace and for- 
£ivenefſe doe not make us more like ro God and to the Holy Jeſus, Cer- 
tainly if a Chriſtian be reproach'd, rail'd at, ſpoil'd, beaten, mutilated, or 
In danger of death, if he bears it patiently and charitably, he may better 
lay it then Achilles did in Homer, 
Þporie 7) TrnjpanIa Aios won, 

K 4 7 hope 
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I hope for this charity to be rewarded by God himſelf. It a man have relations, 
and neceſhities, and obligations by other collateral duties, he muſt in ſome 
caſes, and ih many more he may defend his goods by the protection of laws, 
and his life and limbs ; but in no caſe may he go to law to vex his Neigh- 
bour : and becauſe all Jaw-ſuirs are vexatious, he may not go to law, yn. 
leſs ro drive away an injury that is intolerable, and that is much greater 
then that which 1s brought upon the other. | 


5. When a Chriſtian does appeal to Chriſtian Judges for caution, or 
for repetition of his right, he muſt doe it without arts of vexacion, bur 
with the leaſt trouble he can ; being unwilling his Neighbour ſhould ſuffer 
any evil for what he hath done. Omnia privs tentanda quam bello experiun- 
dum. He muſt trie all waies before he go to this, and when he is in this, he 
muſt doe it with as little collateral trouble to his adverſary at law as he 
can. To this belongs that of Ulpian, Non improbat pretor fattum ejus qui 
tents habuit re carere, ne propter eam ſepinus litrgaret, Hec enim werecunds 
cogitatio ejus qui lites exſecratur non of vituperanaa, A man mult be mo- 
deſt and charitable in his neceſſary ſuits at law ; not too ready, not too 
oreedy, not paſhonate, not revengeful : ſeeking to repair him(elt when he 
muſt needs, buc not delighting in the breaches made upon his Neighbour, 


In order to this, it would prevent many evils,and determine many Caſes 
of Conſcience, or make them eaſie and few, it evil and rapacious Advo- 
cates that make a trade, not to miniſter to juſtice, bur to heap up riches 
for themſelves, were not permitted in Common- wealths to plead in behalf 
of vitious perſons and manifeſt oppreſſors, and in cauſes notoriouſly an- 
juſt. Galeativs Sforza Duke of Millarn being told of a witty Lawyer that 
was of evii imployment, a patron of any thing for money, imploying his 
wit to very evil purpoſes, ſent for him, and told him that he owed his 
Painter a hundred Crowns, and was not willing to pay him z and therefore 
asked him if he would defend his cauſe in caſe the Painter ſhould require 
his money at law, The Advocate promiſed him largely, and would war- 
rant his cauſe ;* which when the Duke heard from his own mouth, hecav- 
ſed him to be hang'd, The aRion was ſevere, but ſtrangely exemplary. I 
have nothing to doe with it, becauſe Iam not writing Politics, buc Caſes 
and Rules of Conſcience: but I have mention'd it as a great reproof of all 
that which makes Cauſes & Suits of Law to be numerous; which is a great 
fign of corruption of manners, if not of laws, in any place ; but amongſt 
Chriſtians ir is a very great ſtate of evil, And therefore Charles the ninth 
of France made an edict that whoſoever began a ſuit at law ſhould pay into 
the Finances two Crowns ; which if his cauſe were juſt he ſhould loſe, ifit 
were unjuſt the law would ſufficiently puniſh him beſides: but even upon 
a juſt cauſe to go to law, is not the commendation of Chriſtian juſtice, 
much leſle of charity, omx &ey a» mole amAi 7) PiAct, amy roma  Dixgy Ov amt 
Aots Er, a 2, ov a5 OT! ouminegTala X/ AIM . Then charity 4 beſt pr e ſer- 
ved amongſt CitiXens, not when there are moſt deciſions, of cauſes, but whey 


the ſuits are feweſt. 
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o Ruts VII. 


- It isnot lawfull to puniſh one for the offence of a- 
, nother ; meerly, and wholly. 


1. Nod tote intriſti, tibi comedendum eft , ſaid the Comedy, As you 
knead, ſo you muſt eat z; and he that eats ſowre grapes, his teeth only 
ſhall be ſet on edge, This' is the voice of Nature, of God, of rightrea- 
and all the laws, and all the ſentences of all the wiſe men in the world, 
and needs no farther argument to proveit, But there are in it ſome ca- 
ſes which need explication. t, Concerning perſons conjunRt by Con- 
rat; 2, In perſoris conjun& by Naturez 3, In them which are conjun& 
by the ſociety of Crime. For inall theſe one is puniſhed for the faulr of 
another ; but how far this can be juſt and lawfull; are uſefull inquiries in 
order to the condu@ of Conſcience, 


; 7, The firſt inquiry is c—__— _ conjun& in Contra& ; 
' ſachs are Pledges in War, Sureties for Debt, Undertakers for appearance, 

1nd thelike. Concerning Pledgesin War , it hath been ſometimes pra- 

Aiſed in warlike Nations, to put them to death when their parties have 

broke their promiſe. The Theſſaliaxs kill'd 250, the Romans 300 of 
the mon z and this they might doe by the law of Nations: that is, with- 
out infamy and reproach,- or INES injuſtice: they did praiſe it on 
either Gde, But the thing it ſelf is not lawfull by the law of God and 
Nature, unleſs the Pledges be equally guilty of the Crime. When Re- 
ws was ſent to Rome to get an exchange of *priſoners, and himſelf upon 


wg was engaged to releaſe them, or to return himſelf, when he 


the Romans not to releaſe the Africey priſoners, the Cartha- 
had reaſon to account him guilty as his Country. Bur when the 
are not, it is againſt the law of Nature to put to death the inno- 
cent, For either the Pledges are violently ſent in caution againft their 
wills, or with them, If againſt, then the wrong G O_ and the in- 
juſtice nototious, If with their will, it is to be conſ1dered, it is beyond 
their power , for, nemo menbrorum ſnorum Dominus videtwry, faith the law, 
l liber ff. ad legers Aquiliay : and therefore it is that in Criminal cauſes, 
where Corporal pumiſhment is inflited, no man is permitted to be Suret 
for another , but in Civil cauſes he may z becauſe no ny may lawful- 
be put to death for the Principal, as is noted by the Gloſs in cap. Com 
023,4.5, The reaſon is plain ; He that is Surety for another can engage 
nothing of which he is not the Lord, and over which he hath no power ; 
and therefore he cannot lay his body, his life, or limb, at ſtake, No man | 
hath power to engage his ſotil for the ſoul of another, that is, ſo as to pay 
his ſoul in caſe of forfeiture to acquit another for it is not his, it is ano- 
thers , it is his who hath purchaſed it and is Lord over it, that is Chriſt: 
and ſo is our body redeemed by the blood of Chriſt, For ye are bought with , c., ;.,,. 
«price, therefore elorifie Gods our body and in your ſpirit, which are God's, 
faith the Apoſtle, Now this is FA to be underſtood, not that one man may 
not feel the calamity which the fin of another can bring upon him 5 but 


that the law cannot infli& Corporal puniſhment gpon any relative, ſo as the 
Criminal 
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Criminal ſhall eſcape, and the law be ſatisfied, as if the offending perſon 
had ſuffered. If a Father be a Traytor, the law may juſtly put him to death 
though the wife will die with ſorrow. But the law cannot pur the wite tg 
death, or the ſon, and let the husband goe free, One relative may acci. 
dencally come into the ſociety of anothers puniſhment, not only if they be 
partners of the Crime, but though one be innocent , bur one cannor pay ir 
for the other and acquit him, This I ſay is to be' underſtood in Corporal 
puniſhments. | 


3 But in Pecuniary puniſhments the Caſe is otherwiſe, For a man is 
Lord of his money, and may give it away, and therefore may oblige ir , 
and he that is Surety for anothers debt,gives or lends it to him that is prin. 
cipally obliged ; and therefore ir is juſt ro takeir, and the Surety hath 
power to doe it. But by the way it is obſervable, that the Surety can only 
oblige his money, or himſelf to the payment of his money : bur when the 
Creditors had power to torment 8%: inſolvent Debtors, no man could 
ive himſelf a Surety dire&ly for that torment; but by making himſelf 
a Debtor, he did by conſequence make himfelf Criminal if he did not 
pay, and ſo might with as much juſtice be tormented as the principal 
Debtor. . 


But the whole buſineſs is unreaſonable as to this inſtance, and there- 
fore the inquiry is ſoon'at an end, ' and the caſe of conſcience wholly diffe. 
rent ; for 1n this particular it is not only unlawfull to puniſh the Surety 
with Corporal puniſhment, but even the Principal that is inſolvent is tobe 
let alone, If he fell into poverty by his prodigality, the law may puniſh 
that as ſhe pleaſe; or if he intends to defraud the Creditor, he may, be pu« 
niſhed, or conſtrained to pay : but if he fall into poverty & 7s ovuBedy- 
xo7QO. C v pavvpuc, as Fuſtinian's expreſſion is, by unavoidable accident, 
not by impioxs courſes, it 1s againſt juſtice and charity to put him to trouble, 


, Concerning which,though it be not pertinent to this rule, but here og- 
ly very well occaſioned, ſhall give this ſhort account, that at once I may be 
wholy quit of this particular. * In the laws of the XII Tables it was 

ermitted to Creditors to impriſon, to torment, to put their inſolvent 
tors to death ; andif they were many of them they might cur the 
body-in pieces, and every man goe away with his ſhare. N#b1il profeto im- 
Lib. 20, cap.1- mitts, nihil immanins, ſaies A, Gellius, niſi, i reipsa apparet, eo conſilio 
tanta immanitas pene denantiata eſt, ne ad eam _— perveniretur, It 
was an intolerable and cruel juſtice, and only therefore publiſhed in fo 
great 2 terror, that it might never be put in execution: and indeed, as he 
obſerves, it was never practiſed, 


But adaici nunc & winciri multos videmus, ſaith he ; that was the 

' next Cruelty: The Debtors were ſold and all their goods ; even Kings, 
ſubje ro the Roman Empire, were with their Crowns and Purple, their 
Scepter and Royal Enſignes, pnbliſhed by the Crier, and made {laves to 
pay their debrs, The King of Cypres was ſouſed, as Cicero in his oration 
pro Sextio ſadly complains. The dividing the body of the Devtor was 
chang'd into the dividing of his goods ; but this alſo was hatefull and com- 
plained of by wiſe and good men, $i funus id habendum ſit quo non amice 


conveniant ad extquias cohoneſtandas, ſed bonorum emptores ut Carnifces 
b A 
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ad reliquias vite lacerandas ac diftrahendas, (aid Cicero: and Manlins moſt fexncreg Lae 
worthily, ſeeing a,Roman led to priſon like a ſlave tor debt, cried out, [jyjum, 1.6. 
Twm vero ea0 nequicquam hac dextra Cap:tolium arcemque ſervaverim, |; 
civem commilitonemque menm tanquam Gallis vidtoribus captum in ſervi- 
'utem ac wvincula duci videam, To what purpoſe did I ſavethe Capitol, if 
4 citizen and my fellow-ſouldter ſhall for debt be made a ſlave us if he were 


taken priſoner by the Gaules ? and therctore he paid che debt and diſini(s'd 
the priſoner, 


1, Butbecauſe this was cruel and inhumane, when Pet:lius and Papirins 


were Conſuls, a law was made that all the goods and poſleſhons of the 

Debtors ſhould be obnoxious to the Creditors, but not his body ; but yer 

ſo that the Debtors did work for their Creditors, but not in chains : and 

this laſted till the /ex Julia decreed ( in A»vgsſtus his time ) that the inſol- 

vent Debtors might quit all their, goods, bur neither ſuffer chains, nor ſla- 

very, nor doe labour for cheir Creditors: but the benefic of this law ex- 

tended not to prodigal and vain perſons, but to thole only qui vi majore |, c 71 
aliqus fortunss evertebantur, (that was their word) who were undone by any 

great violence, by ſhipwrack, or fire, or any accident unayoidable, For 

25 for others, they were delivered to the Capital Trumvirat and puniſhed 

ad Colemnam Meniam, that is, whipped extremely ; and this continued un- _,. 

tl the time of Gratian the Emperor, who decreed that ſuch Debtors who a 0797. 
were not everſs per vim majorem, ſhould not receive any benefit by quit- Tabul.c. 8. 
ting all their goods ; but if they were leſs then their debt, ad reddrtionem |... co 
debite quantitatss congrua atque digniſiima ſuppliciorum acerbitate cogantur , Theod. qui 
they thould be compelled by torment to pay a due proportion: and-in this 29% I 
there might be ſeverity z but it had in it very much of Juſtice, - But for the &um. &. 9cce 
other part of it, of the intire ceſſion of goods, and that the inſolvent mi- 1% 

ſerable Debtor ſhould be expoſed to ſtarving, this had neither charity in it 

nor juſtice ; and therefore after much complaining, and attemprs of eaſe, ir 

was wholly taken away by the Emperors, Conſtantine, Gratian, and F#ſti-, , -,....q 
van, Novel. 135. Il; 48 Sixaiov @ amt x 12 ovpubrfnyytO: & v partum, tribur. l. 10. 
iS ophin ras mf aurs agovorm, avis donpgra © Biov exumy aPgmvt- 

1a, © mas 8Pnpaeps TE Gi, ws Hx05, Hs 7478 cg xm tw Cracos aTa- 

elwai. It ws infinitely unjuſt that he who u fallen into poverty without his 

fault ſhould be conflrained to live 4 ſhameful life, without his daily bread, and 

the neceſſary proviſions for his back : and then it was ordered that it the 

Debtor did ejurare bonam copiam, that is, ſwear that he had not goods (uf- 

ficent to pay the debr, he ſhould be free, 


This was made into a law long before the time of Gratianz when 
Sylla was DitFator, Popilius demanded it, and it was decreed, But Tyrants 
uſually make good laws, and after they are dead art fo hated, that even, 
their good laws are ſometimes the lets regarded : and fo it happened in 
this particular ; in ſo much that Cicero ſpake againſt L, Flareus for deſi- In Rullum, 
ing to have Sy/a's laws confirmed, But it ſoon expired through the 
Power of the rich uſurers, as we finde by the complaint of C. Manliss in lo Catilin. 
wr 3 and even ſo long as the lex Popilia did prevail, yet they hadarts to 
elude it : for though they could not bind the Debtors in publick priſons, 
yet they would detain them in their own houſes ; and though it was a greac 
and an illegal violence, yet the poore mans calc is laſt of all heard, and 


commonly the Advocates and Judges have ſomething elſe to doe, , 
Tius 
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9, This is a perfe& narrative of this affair ; in all*which it is apparent 
that wiſeand good men did infinitely condemn the cruel and unjuſt uſage 
of inſolvent Debtors who were per vim majorem everſi, not poor by vice 
but misfortune and the Divine providence. The violence and the injury 
is againſt natural juſtice and humanity, or that natural pity which God 
hath plac'din the bowels of mankinde; as appears by the endeavours of 
the wiſer Romans to correct the cruelty of Creditors, But the Debtors, 
though by degrees eaſed, yet were not righted till Chriſtianity made the 
laws, and faw juſtice and mercy done, S, Ambroſe complain'd moſt bit- 

Lib. © Nabu- terly of the Creditors in his time ; Yidi ego pauperem duci dum cogeretur 

ihe, 2P. 5 ſolvere quod non habebat 5, trahi ad carcerem quia vinum deeſſet ad menſam 
porentis ;, deducere in auttionem filios ſwos ut ad tempus panam differre-poſ- 
fit : inventum forte aliquem qui in illa neceſſitate ſubveniret, &c. I have 
ſeem a poor man com ell d to pay what he had mot to pay; and drag'd to priſon 
becauſe his creditor had not wine enough to drink , andto deferre his puniſh- 

Offi, lib, 3, ment 4 while, forc dro ſell his ſons at an outcry. Grands culpaeſt, (ſaith he) 
ſi te ſciente fidelis egeat, ſi ſcias eum ſine 7 aides eſſe, fame laborare, & non 
adjuvots ; fi ſit in carcere, & penis & ſnpplicits propter *«debitum aliquod 
juſtus excrucietur, It i a great fault, if when you know it, oe ſafer 4 
faithfull man to want meat and proviſiens ;, if a Joff or good man be in priſon, 
and in chains or torments og debt, Now it perſons not intereſted in the 
debt might not ſuffer ſuch a thing to be and abide, much leſs might any 
Chriſtian doe ſuch a thing. If every man that could, was bound to take 
off theevil ; itis certain it was infinitely unlawfull to infli& or to lay it on: 
and therefore the remains of this barbarity and inhumanity amongſt us 
does ſo little argue Chriſtianity ro be amongſt us, that it plainly proves 
that our Religion hath not prevailed ſo far upon us as to take off our in- 
humanity, 


Io, Of the ſame nature is that barbarous cuſtome of arreſting dead bo- 
dies , and denying them the natural rights of burial till a debt be paid, 
Aſcelinus Fitz- Arthur arreſted the body of Wiltiam Duke of Normandy , 

Lib. de Tobia Conqueror of England , upon ſomething a like account, But S, Ambroſe 
ro blames ſuch unnatural cruelty, and derides the folly of it; 2woties vid: 4 
feneratoribus teneri defunttes pro pignore, & negari tumulum dum fanus tx- 
poſcitur? Duibus ego acquieſcens dixi , Tenete reum _ , & nepoſit 
elabi , domuns dncite ; claudite in cubiculs iſto carnificibus duriores : que- 
niam quem vos tenetis , carcer non ſuſcipit , exattor abſolvit ; To them who 
ſeiz'd on dead bodies for their debt, Icall dout , Hold faſt your Debtor , carry 
him home leſt he run away , O ye that are more cruel then Hang-men, But 0! 
this ſufficient : for whatſoever is againſt the law of Nature, to havenam'd 
itis to have reprov'd it, Onely > is one caſe in which if dead bodies 
be arreſted for debt, T cannot ſo much complain of it; and that is inthe 
Cuſtomes of Frence, where they never impriſon any alive for a Debt , un- 
leſs he be expreſly condemn'd to it by the ſentence of the Judge , or con- 
trated -upon thoſe terms with the Creditor: but when the man is dead 
they lay theirclaim , becauſe they cannot hurt the man, This I finden 
Gaſpar Beatins, who cites theſe Verſes for it out of Fohannes Girardss, 09 
11] Poet, but a goed Lawyer. 
| Hens principes, duodecims 
Tabule inopem crudeliter 


Lue debitorem diſſecant, 
: Aut 


and Tribu tary. 


Aut jura, mores publici; _ 
Que carceribus illum miſer? 
Et opprimunt & enecant, 
Nimu mihi , nims diſplicent. 
Qui Gallum habuit mes bonus 
Idem & verus probabitur 
Nimu mihi cuique & bond , 
Quo Creditores debita 

Petant ſib1 pef funers. | | | 

But I ſuppoſe he might ſpeak this in jeſt, to repreſent the lenity of French- 
men in not caſting their Debtors into priſon. But it a Debror ſhould, as 
Areiropilus, jeſting at his death, make his rich triends the heirs of all his 
debts, 1t would ſpoil the jeſt. 

Now l return to the other inquiries of the Rule. 

11, The ſecond inquiry is concerning perſons conjunet by nature; whe- 
ther ( for example ſake) Sons or Nephews can be puniſh d for the faulcs 
and offences of their Fathers and Grand-fathers. Concerning this, I fiad 
Paulus the Lawyer and Baldus ſpeaking exact Antinomies, For Baldss 1m 
|, id quod pauperibus, qu. 9. C. de Epiſcopus & Clerics, affirms, Heredems te- 
neri ad penam ad quam defunttus fuerat condemnatas, The heir of hu father 
inherits has father's puniſhment but Pauls in l. fi pana , # de penis, (ayes 

 expreſly, Heredem non teners ad penam defuntti , The heir i not bound to 
ſuffer the puniſhnent of the dead". Bur they are both inthe right: for 

the Heir is not tied to ſuffer the corporal puniſhment co which his Father 
wascondema'd , becauſe his Father had no dominion over his Son's body 
or his own g - but over his goods he hath, and therefore can tranſmic theſe 
with their burthen: and therefore the Heir is liable to pay the Fine 
to which his Father was ſentenc'd , and to pay his Father's debts , and is 
liable to the ame compulſion, with this onely caution, that if the Father 
be under torment or impriſoament for inſolvency , the Son be no way ob- 
lig'd to that 4 becauſe whether the inſolvency of the Father be by-his-faulr 
or his misfortune, ſtil! che Son-is not oblig'd : for as beis not bound by his 
Father's perſonal fault to ſuffer perſonal puniſhment, fo neither for his eaiſ- 
tortune can- he be oblig'd beyond the ſuffering of -a deſcending poverty, 
It his Father was inſolvenc by his Crime, the puniſhment was.to go no fur- 
ther then the fault, and therefore no torment was incail'd : bur it. he were 
inſolyent by misfortune, neither the Father nor the Son for that could de- 
ſerve any further evil ; and if the Father tranſmitted no goods, no advan- 
tageto the Son, there is no reaſon he ſhould .tranſnvt a burthen : [Nemo 
fiat deterior per quens melior fattas non eft , (ayes the Law. - And therefote 


S, Ambroſe complain'd of a'{ad fight he ſaw Yidiegs miſcrabile ſpet#ars- 1.5. 4 Tobi 
lem, Liberos pro Parrxodebito in anitionem deduct, & teners calamitatis be- cp-3." 


redes , qui nou efſext participes ſuccefiowis, & hoc tam immwane flegitiues non 
ernbeſc k, x as ek ey | —_ free 0 ſold Slaves for their NG . 
from whom they were never ike to receive an Inheritance, and whichis yec 
more ſtrange, the Creditors were wot aſhaw'd.of the 1mpious Craclty, Bur 
this is arul'd caſe both in Divinity and Law. Nunquam unus pro alio poteſt 


pena Corporss puniri, (aid Alexander of Hales, and Theras Aquinas, No man 4 4 3. oY 
can ſuffer corporel puniſhment inthe plact af another : the ſame with thatin |; , 
the law, 1. Crimes ff. de pens. And therefore of all things in the world, i _—_— 


conjunction of Nature., which ſbould be a means of endearmenc, and the © 


moſt profitable catamunications , ought not to be an inſtrument of the 
L communication 


o 
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communication of evil. Unizs fatFum alteri qui nihil fecit non nocet , FP 
pupillo, 5. S, fo plurium. f. Nov. op. nunt, And again , Peccata ſaos teneant 
avtores, nec ulterius progtediatar metus, quars reperintur delidtum , |, San. 
mms, 22, C, de penis, Butit is expreſly inſtanc'd inthis matter of ſucceſ-. 
on, Unuſquiſque ex ſuo admiſſo pene ſnbjiciatur, nec alieni criminis ſucceſſor 
teneatur , The Son may ſucceed in his Father's burthens and misfortunes 

but not in his crimes or corporal puniſhments, /, crimen, ff. cod. ; 


12. Andchis is the meaſure of the third inquiry, For they who are con. 
jun& in crime, are equally obnoxious to puniſhment ; and therefore One 
be puniſh'd for the fault of another, it is juſt ro him that is puniſh'd, ang 
mercy.to them that are ſpar'd, For when all are criminal, all areliable tg 

Livrus!. 38. puniſhment, and ſometimes all doe ſuffer, So did the Campanian Legion 
that rebell'd at &hrgium , and poſſeſs'd the Town for ten years ; they (uf. 
Sucton. in Ju- fer'd every man, four thouſand heads paid for it, So did the ninth Legion 
An 0s. +4, under Fulius , and the tenth Legion under Auguſtus, every man was py- 
nifh'd, For the rule of thelawis, 2nod 4 pluribus pro indiviſo commiſ. 
ſum eff, fingulos in ſolidum obligat, 1, ſemper, 6.2. ff, 2uod vi aut cl, & l.itew 
Mela, g. 2. ff. ad legem Aquiliam, When every man conſents to the whole 
crime, every man 15 wholly criminal, If ten thieves carry away a load of 
.iron, every man is tied to the puniſhment of the whole, * Bur ſometimes 
Livics 1. 36. .onely the Principals are puniſh'd, Thus at _ ſeventy Princes of the 
Senate were put to death for rebelling againſt the Romans, and three hun- 
dred of the Nobility were impriſon'd , and two hundred twenty five of 
the Serani, And chis way is often taken by Princes , and wiſe Generals, 
Lib. 45. © and Republicks, »t »xde culpa orta effet ibi pana confiſteret. And C, Decimus 
was heard with great applauſe, when in the caſe of the Rhodians he af- 
firm'd, that the fault was not in the People, burin their Principals and In- 
cendiaries; meaning, it was not ſo in the People as in their Leaders. And 
in Tumulrts it often happens as it did at Epheſus, when S, Pas! had almoſt 
been torn in pieces wich the People : the greater part knew not why they 
were come together, bur all were in the Tumult; and in fuch cafesitis 
juſtice that one be puniſh'd for many, a few for all : and therefore $. 4w- 
broſe d1d highly reprove Theodoſius the Emperour for killing 7000 of the 
Theſſalonians for a tumultuary reſcuing a Criminal from the hand of the 
Magiſtrate, and killing the Governour and ſome great Officers in the e- 
dition. * Sometimes the Criminals were decimated by lot, as appears in 
« Lib. bit, 6. * Polybins, ® Tacitus, © Plutarch, * Appian, © Dio, *Fulins Capitolinus , who 
» -1614X +7-alfo mentions a centeſimation. And the reaſon of this equity Cicero well 
4 Civi/.:. Qiſcourſes in his Oration pro Cluentio, ut metus,viz, ad omnes, pena ad pas- 
c ks - cos perveniret , That ſome may be puniſh'd, and all may be made to fear: for 
DT " the Souldiers being made to fear the bigger fear of their Generals , would u- 
ver fear the leſs fear of the Enemy, who does not ſtrike ſo ſurely as the Exe- 
cutioner ; and therefore they might afterwards become good Men and 
good Citizens, But becauſe inpublick offences the caſes may be different , 
they are by this meaſure reduc'd toreaſon. 


13. If the cumultor war be by the command of Magiſtrates the People 
are tobe affrighted, or admoniſh'd, bur the Commanders onely are t0 be 
puniſh'd. Ne alieni admifii penam luant quos nulla contingit culpe, l 
wir, f. de bon. Damnat, For the People are ſoon commanded by him 
that ſtandsnext above them, And therefore fince to obey is like a duty ; 

| 


—— 
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-* is not eaſily ro be reckon'd to a real crime, and the greateſt puniſh- 
ment. 


But if the fault be done by the People without authority or excuſe , 
but juſt as fire burns a houſe by chance , or water breaks a dam by its meer 
weight, then it is to be conſidered whether the Criminals be many or fey : 
if few , they may all be puniſhed withour breach of equity , tipon the ac- 
cont of the rule of the law, 2ue pena deliu impoſita eſt , iplures deli- 
querint, 4 ſingulss in ſolidum debetur , 1, item Mela, ff, ad leg, Aquil, Butif 
many were inthe crime , then the rule of equity and the gentleneſs of the 
law 15 to take place ,, ut pane interpretatione potius molliantur , quam exa- 
ſperentur, leg, pen. ff. de pan, a few ſhould be puniſh'd for all the reſt , «+ 
ſuperſint quos peccaſſe peniteat, For it 1s of great avail for the publick in- 
cereſt, that as ſome be cur off, ſo ſome ſhould remain alive , that they may 
repent, And inthis ſenſe is that of Lucan, 

quicquid mult is peccatur inultum eſt, | 
Beſides that it is evil ro the Commonwealth to loſe fo many SubjeRs , it 
is2lſo ſometimes dangerous 


14, 


antes 1 08 
Defendit numerns junfteque umbone phalanges, 

The determination of theſe two particulars I learn from Cicero in his Ora- 
tion pro Flacco, Vobis autem eſt confitendum, ſi conſilits Principum weſtre ci- 
vitates reguntur , non multitudins temeritate ; optimatum conſilio bellum ab 
iſtis crvitatibus cum populs Romano eſſe ſuſceptum, It the Nobles govern 
your Cities, then the Nobles made the war, and the People are innocenr, 
Sin ille tum motus eſt temeritate imperitorum excitatus , patimini me delifFa 
vulgi & publica cauſa ſeparare, But if the Rabbledid the faulr, the City is 
not to be puniſh'd ; it is not a publick offence, Multitudo peccavit , ſed 
non Univerſitas, For a Rabble does not makea City, a People ; or a Re- 
publick: for to make this, it muſt be cetus qui jure aliquo continetur ; 1, 
metum.s, animadvertendum, ff, quod met, cauſ, a multitude under goyern- 
ment, and a legal head, | 


!5, But if both the Magiſtrates and the People be in the offence, culps 
eſt pencs paucos concitores wulgi , ſaid C, Decimns; it is better that the 
Ring-leaders and the Boutefeus ſhould lye at ſtake, and feel the ſeverity ; 
_ the other are inſtruted and preſerved by the gencleneſs of laws ind 

rinces, 


There are ſome other queſtions and caſes of Conſcience concerning penal 
laws, but they can with more propriety be handled under other titles, 
and therefore I ſhall refer them to their ſeveral places, But for the like- 
neſs of the matter I have here ſubjoyned ſome*Rules concerning the 
_ and obligations of Conſctence in the matter and laws of 

ribute, 
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* Ad hoc tri- 


buta praeſt4nms, 


ue proprer ne- 
ceſjaria militt 
ſtipe 111m pr a= 


beatur. S. Aug. 


lib. 22. C. 74. 
c. Fauſt, Ma- 
nich. 


Cicero pro lege 


Manilia. 
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RuLe VIII. 


The laws of Tribute are moral laws, and not penal, 
- except it be by accident ; and therefore doe ob- 
lige the Conſcienceto an active obedience, 


Im to: whom we pay tribute, we owe obedience to. Ir 18S. Pauls argy- 
*ment to prove that we ought to obey the powers that are ſer over ys, 
becauſe ro them we pay tribute; which tribute is not introduc'd by Ty. 
ranny, but is part of that Oeconomy by which God governs the world, by 
his Deputies and lieutenants, the Kings and Princes of the earth, Nec qu;- 
es gentium ſine armis, nec arma ſine ſtipendics, nec ftipendia ſine tributs 
PG. a8 poſſunt, ſaid Tacitus, No peace without laws; no laws withour 
a Coercitive power 3 no power without guards and ſouldiers ; * no guards 
without pay : and that he ſouldiery may be paid, and the laws reverenc'd, 
and the power fear'd, and every mans right be ſecur'd, its neceſſary that 
there be tribute. Ur ſit ornamentum paces, ſubſidium belli & nervns rey, 
tributum eft pecunia populs imperata que tributim a finguls proportione cen- 
ſus exigebatwr, ſaid Yarro, But beſides this, the very paying tribute is the 
ſign and publication of our fubjetion, Tt is a giving him that which is his 
own: for he that coyns the money,. hath the power of the law, and this 
from the cuſtome of the world for many ages, The Perſians firſt imprinted 
the. figure of their Prince upon their money, -after them the Greeks : hence 
were thoſe names of coin, the Darics, and Philipprcs ; for the money having 
the impreſs and figure of the Prince,the name & the value from the Prince, 
is a ſeiſure and ſolemn inveſtiture in the government of that people: 
and our Bleſſed Lord was pleaſed from hence to argue that theretore 
they ought to pay tribute to Ceſar ; becauſe what way ſoever he came 
firſt toit, Chriſt does not there diſpute , but he was over them, 
he proteted them in peace, righted their cauſes , reliey'd their 
ons, ſtamped their 'money, gave value to that, and protection 

to them, and therefore they were bound to pay their tribute, It was res 
Ceſaris, as he was pleas'd to call it, the things of Ceſar z it was due to him 
for the publick miniftery of juſtice: and this is alſo urged by S. Pas!, 
for they are Gods minifters , watching for ths very thing, that is, for 
your good ; and theretore are to be maintained according to the dignity 0! 


EF 


2, Now as we owe tribute to whom we owe obedience ; ſo we owe obe- 


Lib. 5. Eth, 
cap. 8, 


dience to whom we owe tribute : that is, if he have authority to exad tri- 
bute, we are bound in Conſcience to pay it. It is a law. as much obliging 
the Conſcience as any other, Nwmw or Nummus from Numa , ſay the 
Roman Criticks , becauſe King N»ma firſt ſtamp'd money amongſt them. 
Burt I ſuppoſe it is from a Greek fountain, Numus and Numiſma trom 
29puoue, and that ſaies Ariſtotle is dir! 19 youu, from the law : for he chat 


ſtamps money, gives the law ; and amongſt others, and for the detence 6 
a 
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CryaP.Z. 
iT Tov, chis law of paying money to him by way of Tribure is obli 
gatOrY, 


3 And thecaſe does not difter by what name ſoeyer it be impos'd; 


veitigal tributum,cenſus, n.G-,q9; G-, werethe words amongſt the Greeks 

and Latines, and did ſignifie portions of money paid from lands, from 
merchan1iſe, for heads, excrſum quid, ſomething that. is cut off from the 

whole, for the preſervation of the reſt ; that's exciſe money: but what- 

ever the words be, S, Paul reckons them all to be xs :p«Aazs, due debt ; and ge 
thetore =m:Joms ſaith onr Blefled Lord, a mdore, faith S. Paol;rifire, nn nth 
or py it; it is a debt cue by the ordinance of God. Ir is all but tribute , 

even the cenſus or pole-money 1s tribute: ſo it is called by Ulpian, 1, 3 ﬀ. 

de Cenſibus, tributum capitis, the tribute of the head, The ſame uſe of the 

word I have obſerved out of Ammianus and Tert#fian, This I the rather 

note, that I mighc repreſent the obligation to be all one by the law of God, 

though the impoſition be odious and of ill aame amongſt the people,accor- 

ding to that ſaying of Tertulian, Si agri tribato onuſti witiores, hominum 1c apolos, 
capita ſkipendio ceuſa 1gnobiliora, F jelds under contribution are cheaper, and : 
men under a tax are more ignoble. Axgaria 1s another ſort of tribute, an 
impoſition of work and npon the labours of the Subje&. Ir is indeed the 

worſt and the moſt vexatious ; but it is ſpecies tributi, a kind of tribate, 

and due by the laws of religion, where it 1s due by the laws of the nation : 

and theretore thoſe perſons are very regardleſs of their eternal intereſt, 

who think it Jawtal prize whatever they can take from the Cuſtome-houſle 

whereas the paying of tribute is an inſtance of that obedience which is due 5 

to them that are ſet over us, not onely for wrath, but alſo for ny nn 

ſake, and S, Paul never uſes the word Conſcience, but when itis the con- 

cern of a ſoul. Itis S. Ambroſe his obſervation, who alſo uſes this argy- 11» Re2.14: 
ment, Magnum quidem eſt & ſpiritale documentum, quo Chriſtiani viri ſub- © * ns 
limioribus poteſtatibus docentur eſſe ſubjefti, ne quis conſtitutionem terreni 

Regis putet eſſe ſolvendam, Si enim cenſwm Dei filtus ſolvit, quis t# tantys 

es qui non putes eſſe ſoluendum ? It is a great anda ſpiritual dofrine that 

Chriſtians be ſubject to the higher powers. For if Chriſt paid tribute, what 

art thou, how great, how mighty, that thou thinkeſt thou art not oblie'd ? 


% 


RuLE IX, 


The laws of Tribute have the ſame conditions, 
cauſes, powers, and meaſures with other laws of 
Government. | 


His Rule requires that * the authority be ſupreme, that the cauſe be */*2is-i2 ſine 
. t . 2 Imper4tor um 
juſt, that the end be publick, that the good be general, thar the people,7.,.,” .. Fe 
receive advantage, Which is to be underſtood of tribute which is not Preſi, neque 
= | | Curatori, neque 
Curia conſtituere, nec pracedentia reformare, & his wel addere, vel diminuere licet, f, de Publican. 1. 16. 
VeFigalia nova nec decrero civit4tum inſtirui poſſunt, Sever, C. de veigal, nov.initir.non puſl.l.2, & Gallien, 1. ſeq. ait 
Non ſent nous vetigalia inconſultis principibus inſtitu. : 
Plicet nullum omnino Fudicem de cxtero Provincialibus inferendum aliquid indicere, ut ea tantum ſedulo cunforu:n 
ſtudio penſuentur, quz Canons inſtituti forms compleFitur, vel noſtrz clementia decernit inferenda, vel delegatione ſolem= 
alter j41c1ente, vel epijtolis pracedentibus, Conſtantin, 1. 8, C. ds excuſar. mu, lib. 10, 


L3 penal, 
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penal, nor compenſatory, For ſometimes Tributes are impos'd upon 2 
7 Neurr. 20, Conquer'd people * as fetters upon a fugitive, to load him that he run away 

no more; or to make amends for the charges of a war. If they were in 

fault, they muſt bear the puniſhment , if they did the evil, they muſt ſufter 

theevil ; that at the charge of the conquer'd themſelves alſo ſhall enjoy 
6 Tacit, hiſt, peace, So Petiliws (aid to the Gaules, Þ Nos, quanquam toties laceſiiti, jure 
Pea vidtorie id ſolium vobis addidimus quo pacem tueremur, You have provok'd 

us, and we have conquer'd you z and yet have onely impos'd the puniſh- 

ment of ſo much tribute on you, that at your charge we will keep the 
© Lib. r, a4 Peace, So concerning the Greeks © Cicero affirms that they ought to pay 
Quinuum ſome part of their fruits that at their own expences they be reſtrain'd trom 
katrieP.t- undoing themſelves by Civil wars, 


2, But thenthis is at themercy and good will of the Conquerour , for the 
tribute he impoſes upon them as puniſhment, he is ſo the Lord of it, that 
however he diſpoſe of it, it muſt be truly paid, And the ſame is the caſe 
of a tribute impos'd by way of fine upon a City or Society : the Supreme 
power is not bound to diſpenſe that in publick uſes and it he does nor, yer 
the Subject is not at liberty in his Conſcience whether he will pay it or no, 
For in this caſe it is not a law of manners but of Empires and 15a private 
perquiſite of the Prince, as the Prince himſelf can be a private perſon: 
which becauſe it cannot be in any full ſenſe or acceptation of a law, but in 
nature onely, ſo neither can the tribute be of ſo private emolument, but it 
will at leaſt indire&ly doe advantage to the Publick. 


3. Incther tributes, ſuch which are legall, publick, and univerſal , the tri- 
bute muſt be proportion'd to the neceſſity and cauſe of it ; it muſt beim- 
ployed in that end to which it was imposd and paid, ( for that is a part of 
commutative juſtice) it muſt be equally laid ; that is, as far as it can be pru- 
dently done, ſuppoſing the unayoidable errors in publick affairs in which 
ſo many particulars are to be conſidered ( for this is a part of diſtribative 
juſtice:) and where there is a defailance in theſe, I mean a conſtant and no- 
torious , there the Conſcience is diſoblig'd (as far as the exceſs and in- 
juſtice reaches) juſt as it is from the obedience to other laws that are un- 
juſt ; of which I have given account, * in the third Rule of the fiſt 
Chapter of this Book. Burt this I ſay is true in ſuch tributes as areot 
publick and common uſe, For thoſe which are for the expences and per- 
{onall uſe of the Prince,if he ſpends them well or ill, the Subject is not con- 
cerned ; but onely that he pay it according to the law and cuftome. In 


theſe the Supreme power is a Supreme Lord, in the other he is but a ſu- 


preme Steward and Diſpenſer, 


4+ As thelawsof tribute have their originall and their obligation, ſo they 

have their diſſolution as other laws have, with this onely difference, that 

the laws of tribute, when the reaſon ceaſes , if they be continued by cu- 

« P:2:cre4 con ſtome, are ſtill obliging to the SubjeR, * it being reaſon enough that the 


yelugid, gui te 


14, (diraria Supreme power hath an advantage by it, which cannot be ſo perſonal] but 
:ibi legarzs in- that it will, like the brightneſs of the Sun, refle& light and heat upon the 
rerdixertt, dit- Subject 


thorizats Ate 
telica duximus declarandum , illa efſe pedagia, (alindria, euidagia interdifa, que non apparent Imperatorum, vel Regum, 
el Latcrancnfis Concilit largitionc conceſſs, vel ex aniiqua conſuerudine 4 rempore cujus non extas memorid introduds, 


Innocent. 3. de verb, ſignif, c. ſuper quibuſdam, $.1. 
Laſtly, 


Ld 
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"Laſtly, inthe levying and impoſing tribure, by the voice of moſt men, 
' thoſe things uſually ate excepted which are ſpent in our gornpon neceſ-. 


tiess Whatſoever 1s for negotiation may pay, bur not what is to be eaten 
and drank, This tribute nevertheleſs is paid in Spain, for it is that which 
they call, 4lcawvala; and in Portugal, where it is called $a, I ſuppoſe it 
is the ſame with the Exciſe in England and the Low Countries ; 2nd yet is 
much ſpoken againſt for theſe reatons, t. Becauſe it is too great an indi- 
cation or likeneſs to ſlavery, and an uningenuous ſubjection ro pay tribute 
for our meat and drink pre the neceſſaries of life ; it is every day a com- 
pounding for our lite, as it we were condemn'd perſons, and were to live at 
a price, Or die with hunger, unleſs by our money we buy our reprieve. 
2, The other reaſon of the complaint made againſt this, is becauſe by this 
means the poor and he that hath the greateſt charge of children, and he 
that is the moſt hoſpitable to ſtrangers and to the poor,ſhall pay the moſt, 
who yet of all men ought moſt to be eaſed, And upon theſe or the like 
reaſons the Civil Law 1impos'd Gabels onely upon Merchandiſes for trade 


and gain and pleaſure, And of this opinion are generalhy all the Canoniſts — 
yo yc us, ; 
omniuvm, C 


and moſt of the Civilians, and very many Divines: but when Schohrs 


come to diſpute the intereſt of Princes and the meaſures of their gain or cod. 


neceſſities, they ſpeak ſome things prettily, but to no great purpoſe. In 
theſe and alt other Caſes of this nature, Kings and Princes will doe whar 
they pleaſc ; and it is fit they ſhould, let us talk what we will, alwaies provi- 
ded, that they remember they are to an{wer to God for their whole Go- 
vernment, and how they ſhould be enabled to make this anſwer with joy, 
they are to conſult with the laws of God, and of the land, and with their 
Subjects learned in them both: and that, above all men, Princes conſider 
not alwaies what they may doe, but what is good ; and very often, what is 
beſt. * This onely. Tribute upon meat and drink is not of it (elf unjuſt ; 
but it is commonly made ſo : for whether the tribute be paid onely by the 
Merchant, as in Caſtile and England, or by the Merchant and him that 
ſpends them for his need, and not for his gain, as in Portwgal , yet ſtill the 
poor man is the moſt burden'd in ſuch caſes: for the Merchant will (ell 
the dearer, and then the evil falls upon the poor houſekeeper, contrary 
to theintention of all good Princes ; which if they will take care to pre- 
vent, I know nothing to hinder them, but that by the ſame rules which 
they obſerve ui making other laws they may take their liberty in this. 


RULE X. 


Tribute, and Cuſtomes which are due, are to be 
paid whether they be demanded or no, 


J'Hs is but the reſult of the former diſcourſes. For it a tribute be juſt, 


It is due debt, and to be paid as any other : and humane laws doe 
not onely make the paying tribute to be neceſſary in the vertue bf obedi- 
ence, for then unleſs the law expreſſed that it ought to be paid, though it 
be not particularly demanded, the ſubje& not demanded were free ; but 
the laws place this obedience in the form and matter of its proper kind of 
vertue, it is juſtice to pay it, and that muſt not be omitted at all z for our 
cut is notto depend upon the diligence of other men ; and if the Miniſters 
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of the Prince be negligent, yer we muſt not be unjuſt, This is true in Sub- 
jets and Natives ; bur ſtrangers are free, unleſs they be requir'd to pay: 
alwaies ſuppoſing , that they go in publick wates and with open addrels 
For it is preſumed that they are ignorant inculpably in the laws of the 
Countrey, and they are leſs obligd , but therefore t ele defeRts are to he 
ſupplied by the care of them that are intereſted, But if they know ic 4l- 
ready, they are oblig'd as the Natives according to the laws, and muſt nor 
pretend ignorance, 1n fraud and colenage. 


2, But this alſo is to be underſtood of cuſtomes and tributes which are juſt, 
In which number thoſe which are of an immemorial time and long uſe 
ever areto be preſumed, Thoſe which are newly impos'd, may better be 
conſidered whether they be or no, becauſe they. want that approbation 
which is given to the old, But whatſoever are unjuſt, doe not oblige to 
payment z and the Merchant may uſe all juſt waies of eſcape, and concea]- 
ment, He may not lie, nor forſwear, nor deny them to be there when they 
are there, and he i#ask'd ; but he may hide them, or go into ſecret waies: 
and if he be diſcover'd, he muſt ſuffer as they pleaſe, but his conſcience 


is free, 


He that paies not tribute upon pretence that ic is unjuſt, that is, it isim- 
' pos'd by an incompetent authority, or in an undue manner, or unjuſt mez- 
ſure, muſt be ſure thar ir is unjuſt, and not onely think ſo, For if he he 
deceiv'd, he does not erre with a good Conſcience, unleſs he uſe all the di- 
ligence and ingenuous inquiries that hecan. Has ignorance muſt not, and 
cannot innocently prejudice the Princes rights, It therefore he inquire 
well and wiſely,unleſs the injuſtice be very clear and certain, he will at moſt 
but doubt concerning it ; and it he does, the (urer way is to pay it : but if he 
does not doubt, but is'fully perſuaded of the injuſtice, if he thinks true, he 
is innocent ; but it he thinks amiſs, he is not onely guilty of a culpable 
ignorance, but of a criminall injuſtice. 


4. If the Subj«& does doubt, the preſumption is for the advantage of the 
Prince, becauſe he is the better perſon, and publick, and he is rather tobe 
ſecur'd then the private and the inferiour, And therefore I wonder at thole 
Lawyers and Divines that ſay otherwiſe, upon pretence that 57 dubiu me- 
lior eſt conditio poſſidentis, The poſſeſſor is to be preferr'd in doubtfull caſes. 
For ſuppoſing this, yet the Prince 1s in the poſſeſſion of law, and the Sub- 
ze in poſſeſſion of tat : the Prince is in poſſeſſion of an actual right and 
968 of demanding it, and therefore his condition is to be preterr'd, For 
in the practice of paying tribute, it is not ſufficient cauſe of omitting to 
pay it, that the Subj. doubts whether it be, or is not ſure that it is juſt. 
For unleſs he be ſure it is unjuſt it is ſure that he is bound to pay. And 
therefore in this caſe, let no Merchant truſt his own judgment, but the 
ſentence of a wiſe ſpiritual Guide,or of Councel learned in the laws* 


5, One thing onely I advertiſe in order to praRice: let no man think that 
becauſe ſome ſubjects farm the Cuſtoms, and that the portion which is 
conceal'd does not lefſen the incomes of the Prince, theretore it may be 
lawtull co hide trom them all which they can hide, For the Farmer hach 
what he gets in the right of the Prince, and in his own right he hath no- 


thing from the Subje&,bur-from his Supreme; who therefore is age " 
deten 
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Jefend that right, and to complain of thaf wrong: and the husbandmen 
in the Goſpel who denied to pay to the Stewards of the King the fruits of 
the vineyard which in their Kings right were demanded of them, were 
thrown into outer darkneſs, | 


6. But then, as S. Fohn Baptiſt gave counſel, the Tribute-men and Farmers 
muſt exa&# no more then i appointed them ; nor yet in cruell and vexatious 
manners, nor with the exacteſt and utmoſt meaſures, but with ſuch mode- 
ration as may be far from rapine, Tributorum & Fiſci nunquam mala cauſa 


niſi ſub bono principe, was an old ſaying, Whatſoever was demanded by the 


Tribute-Gatherers, it was all juſtice, whether it were right or wrong, un- 
leſs the Prince were gentle and good; But the Yulture-like greedineſs and 
unconſcionable, unchriſtian and avaritious proceedings which are too fre- 


quent amongſt ſuch men, have made the name of Zxa&ors and * Publicans * Void of 
: . . | pubitcany:s 7 
ſo infinitely, ſo intolerably hatefull, - Nenne caput 
rating, & lex violentia ? Quid eſt publicanus ? Prads ſine pudore, medius exterminii, Nonne immanior furibus publi» 
can? Fur namque vel metuens furatur, bic aurem delinquit confidenter, Fur laqueos tegit, timet , hic autem quicquid 
ſeccrit legem putat, Lex furcm deterret ab illicitis, hic ad iniquum malitia ſua compendium legem trahit. <Q uis co iniquior 
gui verbis juſtitia juſtitiam damnat, & armis innocentia ſpoliat, wulnerat, occi4it Innocentes ? lege mtique legem per- 


.ertit, of dum urget a4 legem, exlex cft, Laurent. Epic, Mediol. in Homil, 


Curandum in primis, ne magna injuria fiat. '  Juyenal, Sar. 8, 


Fortibus & miſerss toll as licet omne quod vſquam eſt 

Auri atque argenti, ſcutum eladiiimque relinques 

Et jacula & galeam, ſpoliats arma ſuperſunt. 
[t is not good to provoke the valiant by making them poor and miſerable; 
' for they that have not a cloak may have a ſword : and by how much you 
make them the leſs conſiderable in peace, they are the more dangerous in 
war. And therefore covetous Princes are to themſelves the greateſt ene- 
mies, excepting onely their more covetous ExaQtors, 
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Of Kings , Princes , and all Supreme cou potders ; and 
their Laws in fpeciul. 
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RureE I. 


The Supreme power in every Republick is univer- 
fal, abſolute, and unlimited. 


HAT in every Common-wealth there is a Supreme power 
is without all queſtion: There is no government withour 
ſuperiority ; and wherethere is a Superior, there is a Sy- 
preme; for he is ſo thar hath none above him, It matters 
not whether this Supreme power be ſubjeed in one or 
many, whether it be parted or united : the conſideration of 

theſe is material as to the goodneſs or badneſs of a Government, but no- 
thing to the power and abſoluteneſs of it, nothing to the preſenc Rale, , 
And therefore it is but a weak and uſeleſs diſtintion when we ſpeak of 
Kings and Princes, ( by them meaning the Supreme Power ) to ay that 
ſome are abſolute, ſome are limited int their power, For it is true that ſome 
Princes are ſo ; but then they are not the Supreme power, Ir is a contra- 
diQion to ſay that the Supreme power is limited, or reſtrain'd , for that 
which reſtrains it is Superior to it,and therefore the other is not Supreme, 
And therefore Albericus Gentilss ſaid well, That he doubted concerning 
the Kings of France and Spaine, whether they were Supreme Princes, be- 
cauſe in the affairs of apes. 9s they are ſubje& to the Pope, He that hath 
the Supreme power is onely under God; and to inquire concerning a King, 
whether he be tied to laws or conditions, is not properly an inquiry after 
his power, but after the exerciſe and diſpenſation of ir. For though he 
may not alwaies uſe it, yet the Supreme power alwaies is abſolute and un- 
limited, and can doe what he pleaſe, The difference of a Tyrant and a 
King or a gentle Prince being onely this, that a Tyrant uſes his abſolute 
P_ unreaſonably and unjuſtly and ordinarily, but a King uſes ir not 
ut in-caſes extraordinary, for juſt and good ends: and if the Prince does 
not, ſome elſe muſt, who in that caſe is the Supreme, Sometimes the Con- 
ſuls, ſomerimes the Diators, ſometimes the Senate did doe extraordina- 
a&s of power ; but ſtill they who did ir had the Supreme power : and 
that is neceſſary, and inſeparable from Government, that, I mean, which is 
Supreme . Axpay vos, xerdy tpy lu, xugeey mmaitdpg,the Greeks call it; 
Majeſtatem,the Latins : and be it in whom,or in how many it happens, that 
power can doe every thing of Government, and diſpoſes of all things in 0r- 
der to it, and is accountable to no man. For ſuppoſe a King that hath 
power of the Militia, and his Senate of making laws, and his people by 


their Committees of raifing money ; this power of making war, _, 
an 
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and under him had the whole power of Government, He had had in 
his hand a power like to the power of God, but the other hand was open 
and had ſet it go, 


Now that this is true is apparent by all the ſame reaſons by which the 
neceſſity of Government is proved. Iris neceſſary that ir ſhould beſo, 
tor there are ſome ſtates of things for which nothing can provide but this 
abſoluta poteſtas, Supreme and unlimited power ; as at Rome when the 
Gauls had almoſt poſſefled themſelves of all, and in many caſes of their 
appointing DiRators, and in ſudden invaſions, and in the inundation of 
tumules,and in all caſes where laws are diſabled to ſpeak or a&, Ne respub- 
lica aliquid detrimenti patiatur, That the publick hroald by all means be 
preſerved, in the greateſt neceſſity they can have, and thar is the great end 
of power ; and either the Common-wealth is like a helpleſs Orphan ex- 
poſed to chance and violence, and left without guards, or elle ſhe hath ſo 
much poiyer as to uſe all means tor her ſafery, If ſhe have not a right to 
Coe all that ſhe naturally can, and is naturally neceſſary, ſhe is deficient in 
thegreat end of Government ; and therefore it muſt be certain ſhe hath 
adſolute power : now whereever this is ſubjeed, there it is habitually, 
thereitis alwaies. I do nor ſay it is alwaies there where it is ſometimes 
actually adminiſtred 5 but there it is habitually from whence it is concredi- 
ted aFually, and put into delegation and miniſtery : and this is the power 
that can doe all things of government ; and becauſe it is fapreme, and it is 
ſo alwaies, it cannot be at any time leſs in judgment, becauſe it is greater 
n power ; that is, it is accountable tono man whatſoever it does, 

Qui Rex eſt, Regem, Maxime, non habeat. 


This Supreme power is commonly expreſſed by Poteſtas Regia, or 
Kingly Power, or power Imperial ; though when the Emperour was Lord 
of the world, to be a King in moſt places went much leſs : but becauſe 
moſt Kings have been and are Supreme in their own Dominions, ( and 


they alwaies are ſo, and are ſo acknowledged, to whom their ar are 
ound 
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bound by the oaths of allegeance, and lupremacy ) by this word wecom. 
monly mean the Supremacy or the Majeſty. So Swetonius {peaking of 
Caligula, faies he was very near ſpeciem Principatus in Regnum converters 
to =— the Government into a Kingdome, that is, to make it abſolute and 
lupreme : and this diſtintion Pio us'd concerning Germanicus, Principy 
Romanorium, non Parthorum Regis eſſe filium, raeaging that the Parthiay 
Kings were abſolute, but the Remen Prigces ruled with the Senate: and 
4 tells that Fercingetorix was put to death becauſe be being but the 
Prince of the Gawles afteted che Kingdome. Bamads] aulorey; ora; x 
auloregmup, x iavTs? x TH rougy, ample Te vic Berodlo Tai, x) aa} 5or 
G&v pn Choo pwn Te#TN. SO Dion deſcribed the power of a King, for that 
which they underſtood to be the Supreme power, 
Zu Tu 04s, 08 5 I Inpaor, 
Tummy; 2x ex| O« wv . 
Kealwds Cwpgy t5iav o-32r0s 
Moraynpoio: velpuge: dtry * 
So the people in «&ſchyins ſpake to their King, Thos art owr City, our Com 
monwealth, above all Fudicatories, thy Throne is ſacred and immar d as as 
Altar, and by thy ſuffrage, by thy own Will thou governeſt all things, Thisis 
the Fus Regium, this the Supreme power can doe, it can beno leſs they 
this in its own nature and appointment. So the power is deſcribed by The- 
ophilus 15 Pannadid\or 17 38 dips Sxoiey, He hath given to the King 
all power over the people. SO1t 1s delcribed by Livy, Reges non liberi ſo- 
lum impediment is omnibus, ſed Domini rerun temporuimque, trahunt conſilts 
cunita, non ſequuntur , Kings are not only free from all lets and incum- 
brances, but are Lords of times and things, they by their counſels draw all 
things after them, but follow not. The Greeks call this SupremaCcy, bilzr- 
Tew avurdSuvor ome, 4 power ts rulc without danger of being call'd to accomnt 
by men; S. Ambroſe calls it, Now ullis ad penam vocari legibus, tutos in- 
perit poteſtate, a power that is ſafe in its own circles, and can by no laws bt 
call'd to puniſhment : Tku Tem «pyw, that's Galens word, 1t s the chief 
or prime principality, 


— Toto liber in orbe 

Solus Ceſar erit 
The King alone « free; all others are under Compulſories and Judges, 
But S, Peters phraſe is better then all of them, wavlaotle wi Canon «; 
xxrspex0v1, The King is the moſt eminent, the Detender of all, and above 
all ; varepixes, vrippage, woepeaaily, aith Suideas, The King orthe 
Supreme hath the power of defence, the power of the Sword, and that 
commands all the reſt : for vwefiywr vireprocer, it lignifies to be more 
then Conqueror. $9 the Grammarians, 


4 Burt in order to Conſcience, Kings and Princes, I mean all Supreme 


' powers, muſt diſtinguiſh poteſtatem Imperit ab officio Imperantis ; that is th 
be conſidered by Subjects, and th# by Princes, Supreme Princes alwaies 
have an abſolute power, but they may not alwaies uſe ir, He that 
hath a Sword by him is nor alwaies tied ro uſe it, and he muſt cut 
his meat witha Knife, Kam antw ma Baomnan, h 5 cg Or ment 
ys, faies Ariſtotle ;, It isa Kingdome when it is by rule and meaſure, 
but if it be unlimited itis a Tyranny : that is, when affaires are capable 
of a law and order, the Supreme power muſt ſo condu@ them , He 


muſt goe in that path where they ſtand; but if they grow wild and 


irregular 
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irregular, he muſt goe out of his way to tetch them in again, 


But then it is alſo to be conſidered that the abſolute power of the 
Prince is but an abſolute power of government, not of poſſeſſion ; it is a 
power of doing right, but not a power of doing wrong: and at the wort 
1s but a power of doing private violences for the ſecurity of the publick, 
This power is excellently expreſs'd in the Tables of the Royal law writ- 
ten to Yeſpaſian , Uti quecunque ex uſu reipublice Majeſtate Divinarum, 
Humanarum, publicarum, privatarimque rerum eſſe cenſebit, ei azere, fa- 
cere, jus poteſtaſque ſit, utt Auguſto fuit, Auguſtus Ceſar was the moſt 
abſolute Prince that ever rul'd the Roman people; to him was granted, ſaith 
Alciat, to be free from laws, and all the necefſity of laws, to be obnoxi- 
ous to no law written, and to have all the power of Kings : and yet all that 
power was but to doe every thing which he ſhould eſteem to be uſctull to 
the publick, and according to the Majeſty of religion and all humanerights 
publick and private, And therefore he is Princeps Regni, but not Domi- 
2s, 4 Prince, not a Lord ; and the diſtin&ion is very material, For to be 
Lord, ſignifies more then the Supreme power of Government, ur pri- 
mi fuerunt Rome Principes, etſi poterant wvideri revera Domini, witabant 
tamen valde Domini Nomen, weluti contumeliam ac malediftum : non vita- 
turi ſi eſſet Nomen ſolius hovorts, ant moderate poteſtatis, (aith Suetonins, The 
firſt Princes of Roxze eſteemed it a diſgrace to becalled Lords,becauſe it was 
not a name of meer honour, or of a moderate power for if it had, they 
would not have declined it: bur it means an abſolute power to diſpoſe of 
all lives and all poſſeſſions ; which is beyond the power of the King or 
Prince, Hethat is a King rules over a tree people, but a Lord rules over 
ſlaves. Tacitus, according to the popular humor of the Romans, ſuppoſed 
the power of a King to be too great a viclation of liberty ; bur Domination 


De Maziſt-a:, 


Auzuft, 53; 


or Lording it was intolerable, Principatus & libertas res ſunt diſſociabiles z, Tcir.in Agric 


mazis tamen ſunt diſſociabiles libertas & deminatio; tor to be the abſolute 
Lord cannot conſiſt either with freedome or propriety: and theretore 
Ovid preters Auguſtus before Romulus 1n this very inſtance, for ſpeaking to 
Romulgs of Auguſtus, he ſaies, 

Tu# Domini nomen, Princips illetenct. 
Auguſtus is a Prince, agentle Governour ; Romulus was a Lord, that is, 
ſomething that no man loves, but every man ſerves and fears, This power 
Is well expreſled by S. Peters word of x«laxvgxd qv, a power not miniſtring 
to 200d, nor conducted by moderation, 

Maximum hoc regni bonum rati, 

2uod faita Domini cogitur populus ſui 

Tam ferre quam laudare—— —— 
When the people muſt ſuffer the will of their Imperious Lord and muſt 
commend it, thart is, be a flaye in their perſons and their labours, their pol- 


ſeſſions and their underſtandings: that is more then a Prince or a gentle 


Lord will doe; for then the word is good, when the Man is gentle, and the 
Power is moderate, But that which I intend to ſay is this, that the Su- 
preme power of Government is at no hand a Supreme power, or an Ar- 
bitrary diſpoſer of lite and fortunes z but according to law, or according to 
extreme neceſſity which is the greateſt law of all, In the ſenſe of Honour 
and of Moderate power the King is a Lord, bur not in this ſenſe of law, 
Lut pleno jure Dominus eſt, alienanai, difSipanat, diſperdendi jus habet, 
laith the law, [,7, C.de relie.l. {edetſi,lege 25, $.conſuluit, ff, as hered.petit, 
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of the {ame thing; andthe King hath the power , bur his Subjects have 
Cap. 6. the propriety. Ceſar omnia habet ; fiſcus ejus privata tautum ac ſua: & 
ks tp in Imperio ejus ſunt, in patrimonio propria, That's the ſum of this 
inquiry, The King hath all , and yet he hath fomething of his own in his 
peculiar , and ſo have the Subjects, : 


6. The effe@ of this conſideration is this; That the Supreme power 
muſt detend every mans right, but muſt uſurp no mans. He may uſe every 
mans peculiar for the publick neceſſity, and in juſt and neceflary Govern- 
ment, but no otherwite z and what 1s out of any peculiar expended tor 
the publick detence, muſt out of the general right be repaied for the pri- 

4. :4 Herenni- vate amends, Yerum etſi noſtra tempore neceſſitatis patrie conferre debea- 
um, mus, tamen jure nature congruit ut communi ſalus, communis utilit as, com- 
mune periculum, non unins duntaxat aut alterius, ſed communibus impenſi, 
jatturs, periculiſque comparetur , ſaid Cicero, A King is to governall 
things; but to poſſeſs nothing but what is his own, Only concerning the 
neceſſity, it the queſtion be , who ſhall be Fudge it is certain that it ought 
to be ſo notorious that every man might judge; but he who is to provide 
againſt it, 1s certainly the only competent perſon, and hath the authority, 
For he that is to ſtand againſt the ſudden need , ought to eſpy it, But | 
ever there be a diſpute who ſhall judge of the Neceſſity , it iscertain, 
the Neceſſity is not extreme; and if it benot, yet it ought to be pro- 
vided ag:inſt when it is intolerable, Ahab had no right to take Naboths 
Vineyard , but it the Syrianarmy had invaded Iſrael , 4hab might have 
put 
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pur a Garriſon in it , or deſtroyed the Vines, to have ſavd or ſerv'd his 
Army. 


And to this ſenſe Lyra expounds the Fus Regium, the right of the 
King, deſcrib'd by Samuel to the People of 1ſrael : tor (faith he) there is a « $:n. 8: 
double right; the one in the dayes of neceſſity , and then all things are in 
his power fo far as can rruly ſerve that publick neceſſity : bur when that 
neceſſity is over , that right is uſeleſs, and 1s intolerable, And by this 
means the different opinions of the Jewiſh Doctors may be reconcil'd, 
Rabbi Foſe ayes , that whatſoever is here {et down , it was lawtull for the 
King to doe, R. Fudalayes, that this deſcription was onely to affrighe the 
People from perſiſting in their deſire of a King, Both might ſay true ; 
tor that it was not lawtull in ordinary Government to take the peculiar of 
the SubjeR, appears clearly in the caſe of Naboth. But that in extraordi- 
nary it is juſt , needs no other argument but becaule it is neceſſary: and ir 

* appears allo 1n the caſe of David and Nabal, upon whom David would have 
done violence, becauſe he ſent him not Proviſions for his Army our of his 
own peculiar, But it is conſiderable , that this Royal power deſcrib'd by 
Samuel is no more then what is neceſſary to be habitually inherenc in all 
Supreme powers z this is poteſtss imperantss, he may licite facere in tem- 
pore neceſlitatis , legitime ſemper k In time of need he may uſe it lawtully , 
but aiwayes legitimately, that is, it he does, he onely abuſes his power , but 
it is his own power which he abuſes : tor when Moſes deſcrib'd the uſage Deuter, 17. 
and manner of a King , he did it by the meaſures of peace and piety, 
and the laws of natural juſtice and equicy, with the ſupertetation of 
ſome poſitive conſtitutions which God commanded for that King , as 
part ot the Judicial Law. But when Samuel deſcrib'd the manner of 
their King , he deſcrib'd the whole power in ordinary and extraordinary z 
the yower , I ſay , but not the office 1 Moſes deſcrib'd the office, but not the 


power, 


I adde to this another conſideration ; That whether all that the He- 
brew King did or might doe was warranted by God or no, it matters not 
to us, For if it be no more then the neceſſary requifites of Supreme 
power to be us'd in time onely of- neceſſity, we need not fear that this pre- 
cedent can injure the rights of any People : but if there were in it ſome- 
thing more then was good, it was certainly a peculiar of that People, who 
delir'd a King to rule over them as the neighbour Nations had ; right or 
wrong they ſtood not upon that ; and therefore Samucl deſcrib'd to them 
what that was which they requir'd. It was no warranty to the King to doe 
0, but tothe People to ſuffer it: but if it was ill, it was their own defire 
tor ſo the neighbour Kings did govern, uſing too much of their power, and 
t00 little of their duty and office. And therefore God was angry with his 
People, not that they defir'd a King ; for God gave them three things in 
Charge, ſay the Rabbins , which they ſhould doe when they came into the 
Land of Promiſe, That they ſhould blot out the name of Amalek,chat they 
ſhould chuſe a King,that they ſhould build a Temple, Therefore the chufing 
of a King was not it that offended God , bur that they ſhould deſire that a 
King ſhould reign over them in the manner as the Gentiles had : For they 
thought ( faith Foſephns) div amomy #1) vs mnoiog apr Bacinkdiopiuws 7 
«UTH 3:4) auTys mAiTHa , that all would be well if they had the ſame form 
ef Government as the Nations had, Now their neighbour Nations were go- 
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Y ilk 
the whole World, 


lian, of the Eaſt and South, were us'd to flavery ; cont ntos [ub Revitus 5 po: 
Dominos imitantibns , their Kings were ablolute Loris of poll tfions 1; T 
well as of tribute and government ; and the People were ple 4'd to lye 
it {0: and the Ifraclites would tollow their example, Ecce i# hoc err 11 + 


( ſayes a Jewith Doctor ) quod Iſrachitgrum-conditio ron oft . no ind ct ws 
Rex aliquis pro ſu ; voluntate ut Imperatorcs Gentilinm, qui ſas C/11;/! popalis 


ſms leges, quaſcunque animis concipinit, Their errour ws im | tuck 
a King as the Genriles had; tor their cond:tton would not {fuller it thr 
their King thould make laws according to his own will and humour , 4s 6:4 
their neighbour Kings, who were proud and barbarous , and Counted ©1/1- 


nels of acceſs 2 leflening of Majeſtte, and would be bound by no me:tures 
but their own will : and therefore {aid God to Samrel , They have pot 3e- 
gedted thee, but me ; that is , they would have a King, not {uci: as I haye 
commanded in my law, but ſuch as they ſee among their Neighbours, wig 
make laws themſelves without me, And theretore although Go! comman- 
ded Samuel to hearken to them , and make thema King; yet by terrours, 
like thoſe on Mount $7na7 , he thrift made them contels their tault . :nd 
theretore to ſubmit to a King of God's chuſing, who ſhould reign by 


age ) 
God s law. 


9, So that it is to no purpole that this place hath been ſo rortur'(! by In- 
terpreters, and pull'd in pieces by diſputation ; while they contend on ons 
{1de, that this was a deſcription of the King s power , on the otier , that 
It was a prediction of matter of tact: tor it was neither onenor the other 
alone, bur a deſcription of the manner ot the Heathen Kings ; an. a repre- 
ſentment of what it was which they ask'd, and what was like to be the et: 
fe& of that power which they defir d God would ſet over them : but the 
queſtion of the extent and liberties of the Supreme power is 19 3 ay Cl 
cerned init, For it matters not what the Eaſtern and Southern Kins id ; 
for they did that in ordinary , which is not to be done bur in cates citra- 
ordinary ; they did that for pleaſure, which was not to be done but {or ne- 
ceſſity, But as to the thing it ſelt , Nothing can be more certain, but 
that 1, In all Republicks, ſomewhere or other, there is a Supreme porer. 
2. That this power can doe all things of Government , ſo that notl:ing 1s 
{o great, butit it be neceſſary , ir is juſt, and canbe done: for if there were 
any time, and any caſe in which evil may happen, and no proviſions may 
be made for it, in that caſe, and at that timeir is an Anarchy , there is n0 
Government atall, 3. That this Supreme power, being a power ot Go- 
vernment, muſt alſo be a Conſervator and great Miniſter of Juſtice , 2nd 
theretore muſt ſuppoſe every man's right to be diſtin, and ſeparate, and 
firm: and by conſequence, that he hath nothing to doe with mens pro- 
priety, but to detend them in peace, and uſe them in war ſo as is neceſſary , 
that is, fo as is unavoidable ; according to that ſaying of Maimonides , Po 
reſtatem habet Rex ordinands mundum juxta id quod preſens hora poſtnlat, 
There are ſome ſudden accidents againſt which there are no regular pro- 

' viſtons in laws; but to provide for them at the inſtant by extrare2u!ar 
MmMcans,. 
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means, is within the power'of the ſupreme, Bur in all chis whole queſtion 
che ſaying of Baldus is the beſt meaſure of th: conſciences of Princes : 
Clauſula de plenitudine poteſtatis ſemper intelligitur de poteſtate bona & lau- 
dabili, The plenitude of power of all things in the world oughr the leaſt to 
be fear'd, becauſe it never isto be us'd but for the greateſt good, 


Upon the occaſion of this diſcourſe the Lawyers ſometimes diſpute, 


1 Conſil. 245. 


'o Whether it be lawful, and in the power of the Supreme Prince or Ma- 
giſtrate, tO aliene or leſſen his princely rights, or to give away any parts of 
his Kingdome, 


it,  Butto this the anſwer is eaſy, For 1, whatſoever is their right by juſt 
conqueſt, or 15 & paper xTzrws i195, IN their private poſſeſſion, they may 
alicne as any private perſon may his lands. - Thus Solomon gave the Tan 
twenty cities (which his Father in law the King of Egypt had conquer'd 
and given him with his wife in dowry, and which himſelf had won) to 
Hiram, Alexander gave all his Kingdomes to his Princes that ſerv'd him 
in his warrs, Attalus gave Aſia to the people of Rome ; Nicomedes gave 
Bithynia : the Father of Mithridates had Paphlagonia by gitt: & in England 
it was (aid that Edward the Conteſlor gave England oy Will to the baſtard 
of Normandie:and divers of our Kings did in their Wills at leaſt recommend 
a ſucceflor ; Edward the ſixth did, but it came to nothing, Bur when the 
D-nor or the Donee reſpeively can make it good, then it holds in law, 
any not otherwiſe, for queſtions of this nature us 'd to be determin'd by the 
{word, and not by diſcourſes, 


12, 2, Butyet this is certain, that where the Princes are truſtees of the 
people, and eleftive, or where the right of ſucceſſion is in a family by law 
or immemorial time, no Prince can prejudice his Heir, or the people that 
truſted him, Nothing is here to be done without conſent, not onely be- 
cauſe the alienation cannot be verified againſt conſent [in which caſe 
Charles the ſixth of France defir'd his will might be confirm'd by the No- 
blesz and the King of Macedonia went upand down to all the cities torecom- 
mend to them Antigenus whom he defir'd to make a king :] but becauſe in 
theſe caſes, though Kings have the ſupreme power, yet they have it not 
pleno jure, by a fulneſs of dominion. It may be as Ariſtotle calls it muCa- 
6%, 0) Je As, ALVTOKP GETS x a vurd Sus. bacon, tull, ſupreme,ab(olute 
2nd intire principality z yet by not being in full and intire private poſſeſſion 
tis by all rights to be adminiftred, but without wrong cannot be alien'd. 
Hottoman will by no means admit that in any caſe a Kingdome can be 11lut.Quaft.:, 
alien'd : becauſe it is the caſe of perſons as well as of things; and they 
cannot be diſpos'd of like ſlaves or beaſts. But he conſider'd not that ſub- 
jetion to Princes can beſt ſtand with perſonal liberty ; and this cannot 
well be ſecur'd without that : for where there is no civil government, 
every man that is ſtronger can make mea ſlave, but by the power of 2 
Prince I am defended in my liberty: and Hottomans objection muſt 
needs be invalid, unleſs there be no liberty but where there is no go- 
rernment, 
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The Supreme power 1s ſuperior to the Civil laws, 
but not wholly free from them. 


F His Rule hath been thruſt into great difficulty by the intereſts ang 
miſtakes of Princes and SubjeRts reſpeRively.For it hath been diſputed 
whether Princes be free or no from the laws of their kingdome ; and things 
of this nature when they once are queſtion'd, are held more pertinaciouſly, 
and deſir'd more greedily, and poſleſs'd ſuſpiciouſly, and conducted wirh 
jealouſy, and look'd upon with envy or indignation. For the Prince, if ir 
be bur diſputable, will yet conclude for his own intereſt; and it iS argument 
enough for him that it is ſo, becauſe it is not certain that it is not ſo, And the 
ſubje&ts will upon the ſame account ſuppoſe the Prince bound to his laws, 
becauſe they know nothing to the contrary ; and therefore they preſume 
for the authority of the laws, as the Prince does for the immunity of his 
perſon, But then becauſe it is queſtion'd, the Prince, leſt he looſe ir quite, 
wil hold the taſter ; and the pure will ſnatch at it moreimporently, leſt 
they be ſlaves for ever, And therefore diſputations in this caſe are noc 


prudent or (ate; but precepts, and ſermons, and great examples, and the 


ſayings of wife men, and poſitive affirmations in thole particulars thatbe 
maniteſt, 


Princeps legibus ſolutus eſt, (aid Fuſtinian, The Prince is not tied to 
laws : for it ſeems impoſſible that he that hath power over the law, he thar 
gave it being, and can give it a grave, ſhould be leſs then that which hath 
no greatneſs but what it borrows from him. Indeed if the Prince had 
deveſted himſelf of his power when he made the law, he had been ſub- 
je&ro it z but then he could have no power to abrogate it : which becauſe 
itis inſeparable from the legiſlative power, it follows that the life of the 
law is in continual we 0 nes from, and therefore in minority and under 
him, and therefore the lawyers have a proverbial verſe, 

"Non eſt Rex legi, ſed lex obnoxta Regt 
For alaw without a computing power is nothing but good counſel at the 
beſt ; and the ſupreme power cannot be compel! d: for he will not compel 
himſelf, he cannot ; he may be willing, but he can never force himſelf; and 
to the ſupreme no man is ſuperior, and therefore none elſe ——_ 
him : therefore the Divines alh toſay, and ſo doethe Lawyers too, that 
Kings are ſubjec to the direQtive power of the laws, The diſtintionl 
acknowledge, but believe it here to be tono purpoſe: for laws have no ſuch 
power, and a direQtive power is no power ; for if it can onely dire, itis 
not a law, for a law obliges, and fan not onely dire&: and as for the 
meer matter of counſel, the Prince need not be at the charge of a law for 
thar, his Counſellors, his Biſhops, his Lawyers, his friends can doe that 
without a law, The ſame thing is uſually ſaid concerning juſt men, Fuſs 
lex non et poſita, ſaith the Apoſtle, The law is not made for the righteous, 
bur tor the wicked : that is, the compulſory of laws is not art all deſigned 
for them that obey without compulſion, Not but that the juſt are under 
the power of laws, and the laws were made to command -them the parti- 


culars and the inſtances of obedience; and if they prevaricate, they _ 
c 
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feel it,” But they are ſo willing to obey, and ſo love government and the 
vertues command:d by the laws, that the laws are of no uſe to good and 
juſt men, but to direct chem to what is requir'd of thenrz and ſo they are 
under that which is improperly call'd the Deredive _ of laws; bur 
Princes are not ſo. The Supreme power may if he will obey; ſo may the 
juſtman: but chis man muſt obey or he ſhall be puniſhed, bur nor ſo the 
Prince, The laws of themſelves may dire& the Prince ; bur it is becauſe 
he will have 1t ſo : but they dire the juſt, becauſe they have authority to 
command, and to puniſh, onely that the juſt will not let it come ſo far, It 
is but a ſhadow of liberty to ſay I am not under the compulſion, but the di- 
Pection of laws: for ſuch perſons if they will not be directed ſhall be com- 
pell'd, and it is better to be willing then anwilling; for call it what you will, 
you are commanded to doe it, and _ muſt obey. Now this being the 
caſe of the juſt ſubje&, and not thecale of the Supreme power, whether juſt 
or unjuſt, it is clear that the Prince or ſupreme power 15 not ſubject to any 
power of the laws z the law is no Commandement to the Prince, and 
whatſoever is nothing but counſel, is no law, 


' Andyetonthe other fide we find good Princes ſaying otherwiſe; 
and they who areapt enough to advance their own power, yet confeffing 
their power to be leſs then the law, that is, that themſelves are bound to 
keep it: ſo ſaid the Emperour, C, de legib, & conſftit, 1.4. Digna vox eſt 
Majeſtats regnants, legibus alligatum ſe Principem profiteri, It is a voice 
worthy of the Majeſty ofa Prince, to profeſs himſelf tied to his laws. 
Patere legem quam tu ipſe tuleris, (aid the wiſe man z Suffer the law which 
thou thy ſeit haſt made: the ſame with that of Pitracus, 
Paretolegi quil: wi legem ſanxers, 

And the equity of this, be 5 that it is apparent, 1s alſo given in the law, 
l. 1, ff. de padkus, Nihil tam humane fidei conſemtaneum eft, quam ea que pla- 
euerunt ſervari. It they have pleas'd the Princein the ſanion, let them 
alſo pleaſe him in the obſervation, for that's agreeable to the faith and in- 
genuity ot worthy perſons. 


; - Theſe things are but ſeemingly oppos'd, for both parts are true, and 
re tobe reconcil'd by the following meaſures. 


1, The Supreme power is not under the fear of the laws, bur is to 
love the vertue and order that is there commanded, For there is a neceſ- 
ſity introduc'd by publick honeſty as well as by fear. And therefore the 
Greek Lawyers in their Commentaries upon that of the Inſticurions, that 
the Prince is free from laws, expound it to be meant of penal laws; that 
Is, they cannot be puniſh'd for prevaricating, or for not keeping them: 
and Decianxs ſaid the ſame thing, Non quis iniqua liceant, ſed qued non 
Iimore pena, ſed amore juſtitie : Itis no more lawful for Princes co doe un- 
uit things, then for their ſubje&s ; but they are invited to doe worthy 
things,not becauſe they are to fear the puniſhment of laws, but becauſe they 
muſt love juſtice ; and there is that neceſfity for them to doe ſo, that there 
1s of being great and honour'd, Thelaws of honeſty, of fame and repura- 
uon, which amongſt all good men are the guards of vertuce, muſt endear it 
aſoto Kings : ſo Claudian to Theodofins, 

' Ts licet extremosl at? dominere per Indos, 
Te Meds, te mpllis Arabs, te Ceres adorent; 
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$i metuis, fi prava cupts, ſs duceris ira, 
Servitii patiere jugum, tolerabis _— 
Interius leges : tunc omnia jure tenebis 
Cum poteris Rex - tut : proclivier uſns 
Tn pejora datur, uadetque licentia luxnm, 
Illecebriſque effrena favet : tunc vivere caſte 
Aſperius, cum prompta Venus ; tunc durius ir 4 
Conſulimus, cum pana patet : ſed comprime mentem, 
Nec tibi quod liceat, ſed quod feciſſe decebit, 
Occurrat, mentemque domet reſpectus honeſti, 
A King is not toconfider the greatneſs of his power, but of his duty ; and 
-  ... not reckonupon his impunity, but his reputation * ; and becauſe he does 
_—_— not fear the publick rods and axes, let him reſpe& publick honeſty : {© 4c. 
rtizejtycare Curſins affirms, Principerh, etſi legibus ſolutus ſit, honeſtatis tamen neceſſnate 
quis eee *%» omnine teneri oportere : and this is the ſentence of Decius and moſt Law- 
lies Cie. pro YErs, But Honeſt as non videtyr inferre neceſſitatem, ſay the Lawyers, This 
Kabiriv. does not make it ſimply neceſſary ; but it perſwades vehemently, an 
upon Princes whoſe honour is both conſcience and intereſt too, it differs 
but little fromit, For it makes that they ought ro doe what 1s fit, But in 
Hieon Mot. KIDS It iS true what Muſcornus Cyprins (aies, Verbum illud | debet ] non coac- 
cornus trac. de FrOmem, ſed rationalem quandam perſnaſronem denotare wvidetur, It is their 
Juriaict. & duty, and they ought to doe it; and that ſignifies every thing but com- 
—_ 07” 2H However a Prince is onely free from one compulſory whichis 
_  ,_ upon his ſubjects: but-is under many which touch not them, God en- 
—- — adapt joyns him a greater duty, and exaRts it with greater ſeverity, and ill 
habent, plus Puniſh their delinquencies more ons potenter.,laith the Wiſdome 
+ 505% of Solomen, mighty men bY be mightily tormented , and Tophet i prepared 
cavern: FM ne for the King. * Kings have a greater need in their affairs then the ſmall 
peccent, fortunes ot their ſubjects ; and therefore have need ofa greater pietyto 
ar) 1- ©. ſecureſo great a providence, They have more to looſe, and therefore nee 
a bigger caution to ſecure it z they have more at ſtake to endear obedience 
and fince a King is but one perſon, and is ſtrong onely by the obedience of 
his ſubjects, and that obedience is ſecur d onely by love, and that love can 
no way be obtain d but by beneficence and juſtice; it he breaks theſe (ecu- 
rities, he may have cauſe to conſider that of Tacitus, Princeps unus ef 
civinm & ſenatus conſenſui impar, that one man againſt a multirude:s 
nothing ; and that the Senate and the peopleare ſtronger, and need not 
* [ini cer:3 fear him alone, but he alone may have cauſe to fear all them rogether *; 
oucet Co. And that the fins of a Prince are often puniſhed by thefins of the people, 
gunttimere? Hecan conſider that he is to govern a multitude whom nothing can unite 
4ijerwſun butan Almighty power z that they are as contingent in their love and 
Pejnus * 1/4 hatred, as chance it ſelf; that no fortune in a King is moderate; that when 
onne vin47e it declines it oftentimes runs to extremity ; that he ſeldome hears truth, 
genue, Meurli. never meets with a bold and a wiſe reprover; that he hath many flatterers, 
and but tew friends; that he hath great powers of doing evil, and tempt2- 
tions and opportunitics alwaies ready z that his very being ſuperiour to 
laws leaves his Spirit infinitely unguarded and ſpoil'd of one of the greateſt 
ſecurities of yertue z that impunity is a ſtate of danger ; that-when vertue 
iS left onely under a Counſel and cold recommendation, and is not made 
neceſſary by laws, he had need have a great anda mighty vertueto make: 
it neceflary by love and choice, and that ſuch perfect vertyes are bur rarely 
obtain*d, and after along praRtice : that fear 1s the beginning of wiſdome 
anc 
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and therefore Princes are very much to ſeck in this particular, hecauſe 
they have nothing to begin with ; and to Chute vertue tor love is nt utual 
With beginners, but 15 the conlummativn 04t tizz moſt pericct : 10 at we 
may well pray, God help poor Kings, who it they doc vertuouſly muſt needs 
Yeinfinitely derr to Gull, becauic It 15 to extremely difficult to be fo, and 
nothing can make them io but two conjugations of miracles ; the excel- 
lencies of the Spirit of God, and the Spirit of a King, So that it is no pri* 
viledgeto Kings that they are above the power of their laws ; it is their 
02jction, and the evil of their ſtate. Only it is neceflary to others that 
theſe ſhould dwell in danger : and as for their obedicnce to laws, it is nul 
bound upon rhem by the ſame cord that ties the Subject, but by ano- 
ther; it is not neceſſary for the ſame reaſons, bur it is by a greater ne- 


2, Put then theſe ſupreme Compullories beingavholly conducted by the 
hand 2nd providence ot God, coe plainly tell us that the ſupreme Poiver is 
obliged to all the laws ot God, to the laws of Nature and Chriſtianicy, A 
King hatch no power to govern but according to Gods laws, For it he docs, 
though he have no Compullorie below, yet above there are enough, anl to 
Gols laws the greateſt Power on Earth 1s intirely ſubordinate, O ru G 
TS. Bam! $11 TW: Ty * LTLVLTWY, @; P15 t [1:y4 *p@, The liw is the ' 
ſupreme King of all, aid Pizdar, The ſame 1s allo ſaid by Chryſippus, by 
Ar:/totle,and divers others : and Plato afhrms that deſtruction is immi- ,., , 
acur upon that City where the Magiſtrate governs the law, and not the * 
(aw the Ma2iitrate: and agam, Avon ©. pgyayga 47:7 <, apy lam Cun- 
e210, The Prince that rules not by laws is nothing but a grievance to his 
Sybjects, But chat theſe great Perſons mean the laws of God and Nature 
15 explicitly plain in Plutarch, who having aftirmed that the law muſt rule Lib. 
the Prince, adds by way of explanation, that it be that law, w cr &3A tors 
£4 Wyea Er, wm ds mar cUnGs, 20/4 eulLuyO- wy £avTY roy Boz wet 
Cruoirer 4%, pxFuAdTIOY, xy pnd ems Thy Yugi tw tpnpgy wnd'eporics , 
not which written in books or tables, but the law of reaſon that alwates dwells 
within; that law that alwaies is his guard, and never ſuffers the ſoul to be 
without a guide, that is the law that is ſuperjor to Princes, Some little 
nſtances ot particulars of this law were decreed by Servius Tullus King of 
the Romans, of which Tacitus ſaies, precipuns Servins Tullus ſanitor le- 
gmm ſuit, ques etiam Reges obtemperarent ; . he mad: laws of that Natnre that 
even Kings themſclyes ſhould obey them. Vor as 

Regum timendorum 11 proprios greges, 


VS 8 © 


90 It iSas true, 

Rezes in ipſos imperinm eſt Tow ; 
As the people are Subjects of the Prince, 10s the Prince of God ; they 
muſt obey their King, and their King muſt obey God : Concerning whoſe 
Lawit was ſaid to Domitian by Apollonius Tyanens, Hee miki difta fint Apul This 
de legibus, quas fi tibi imperare nou putaverss, ipſe non imperabis , "If thou 
doeſft not think theſe laws ought 10 rule over thee, thou ſhalt nat rule at all, 


Upon this account a Prince may not command his Subjects to fight in 
an unjuſt cauſe, according to that ſaying of $, Hierom, Cum Dominus carnis In Els, 6. 
4 Domino Spirits adverſum imperat, non eft obediendym ; We muſt not 
odey the Rulers of this world, the Lords ot our fleth, when they com- 
mand any thing contrary to the laws of 'the God and Lord of all Spirits. 
The 
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The commands of Princes muſt be, as T, ertullian \aies, iatra limites aiſcipl;- 
ne, within the bounds of our religion; and therefore the Athenians laugh'd 
at Stratocles for deſiring them to make a law that whatſoever pleas'd Kins 
Demetrius ſhould be the meaſure of piety to the Gods, and of juſtice fy 
mongſt Men. Gods law is the meaſure of the Princes power; not his will 
the meaſure of that: and therefore the Fews that were Souldiers under 
Alexander could by no tortures be compell'd to aſſiſt in the building of tic 
temple of Belus in Babylon ;, andithe T hebean legion under Fnliaz the A- 
poſtate refuſed not to fight for their Prince againſt the Barbarians, an{ they 
refuſed not to die, but they refuſed to be executioners of the Martyrs thr 
died in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, 


$ But this is to be praiſed that the Princes juſt laws be not neglecte{ 
upon the arreſt of every fancy or fooliſh opinion. It it be Certain that ic 
is againſt the law of God, then we are fate in our diſobedience, 14circy 
In Martyrol. Romanas leges contemnimns, ut | uſſa Divina ſervemus, {aid Sylvanus the 
Rom. Martyr , Becauſe we are ſure theſe Roman laws are againſt the Comman- 
dements of God, we caſily deſpiſe them, Bur it we be not ſure, bur are 
in doubt whether the laws be juſt or no, weare to preſume for the laws, and 
- againſt our own fears, For nothing is at” all of advantage due to the lays, 
it we preferre before them any opinion of our own which we confeſs uncer- 
tain ; andalthough weare not to doe any thing of which we doubt, yer in 
a doubt we are to obey laws, becauſe there is a doubt on both ſides: and 
as we fear the thing is unjuſt, ſo we have reaſon to fear the evil of diſobedi- 
ence, for we are ſure that is evil ; and therefore we are to change the ſpecu- 
lative doubt into an ative judgment, and a practical reſolution, and of two 
doubts take the ſurer part, and that is to obey ; becauſe in ſuch caſes the 
evil, if there be any, is to be imputed to him that commands, not to him 
that obeys, who is not the Judge of his Prince, but his Servant. Servw 
herilis imperii non Cenſor eſt, ſed Miniſter, ſaid Seneca, They that are un- 
der authority are to obey, not to diſpute, Burt. of this I have given anac- 
count already in the firſt Book, Chap. 5, Rule 6. | 


: 3. But then concerning the civil laws of his Country we are to diſtin- 
guiſh; for ſome concern the People only,and ſome concern the Prince only, 
andſome are common to both, Thoſe that concern the People are ſuch 
as require tribute, and labours, and manners.of trade, their habits and 
dwelling, In theſe and all ſuch the peopleare obliged and not the Prince: 
for the duties are either relative and concern their part only of the relation ; 
or elſe by the nature of the things themſelves doe point out their duty, 
& 1n thele things there is no queſtion, For not the King but the people are 
to pay tribute, & the Kings lands are free, if they be in his own poſleflion. 


Io, 4- But there are ſome laws which concern the Prince alone, as all a&s 
of grace, and eaſe tothe people; all that he hath been pleaſed ro-promile, 
the forms and laws of Government, and to whatſoever himſelf hath con- 
ſented, by all thoſe laws heis bound ; becauſe in ſuch caſes as theſe it is 
crue what Pliny ſaid to Trajan in his Panegyric , 1n noſtris, ſimili religion 
ipſe te legibus ſubjeciſti, Ceſar, quas nems Prinsips ſcripſit ; ſed tu nihil 
amplins wis tibi licere quam nobis. The Prince had not a law impoſed upon. the 
him, bur he became a law unto himſelf; and when he hath bound himlſel! acl 
there is the ſame neceſſity upon him as upon his Subjects, 


5, Other 
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5, Other laws yet doe.concern both Prince and peoyle; ſuch as are all 
contracts and bargains, Licet ſerviant edes mea, ti tamen cum quo agitar non 
ervinnt, quantum enim ad eum pertinet, [iberas edes habeo, l.+. S1 (erv.vind. 
Although my houſe is bound to ſerve the publick neceſiity, yet in reſpect of him. 
that contratts with me, my houſe 1s free. Soallo it is in the acquiſition of new 
rights, the repetition of the old, and generally in all thoſe things that are 
eſtabliſhed by the law of Nature, or doe concern him perſonally, and not 
in the capacity of a King. Thus ſaith the law, 1n imperfecto teſtamento | 3. 
nec Imperatorem hereditatem vendicare poſſe [epe conſtitutum eſt, The Prince ;© 


cunnot be heir if the teſtament of the dead man be illegal. Sometimes and 
in ſome places, it may be, fewer witneſſes will ſerve in the Princes caſe then 


in another mans, bur then it is becauſe fewer in his caſe are required by law; 
but ſtill the law is his meaſure as well as ot his Subjects. 


143. 
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6, The great laws of the Kingdome doe oblige all Princes , though 
they be ſupreme, Such were thoſe which were called the laws of the 
Medes and Perſians 5 whoſe Princes, although they were the moſt abſo- 
Jute 2nd ſupreme, yet they were inferiour to thole laws , as appears in the 
Book of Daniel, Theſe are by way of eminence call'd Leges Regent , the 
Kingdomes laws, Such are the Golden Bull of the Empire ; the law Salzc 
and the Pragmatical Sandtion in France ;, the Magna Charta and the Peti- 
tion of Right 1n England, and in other Countryes the like, as who pleaſe 
may part:cularly for Spain ſee in Mariana, This is conteſs'd by all, andit 
relies upon natural juſtice , the Prince having conſented to it, itis either 
ſponſio Principis , or conditio regnandi , he was admitted either upon that 
condition, or With it, 


I, 


1} #7. Whatſoever the Prince hath (worn to, to all that he is oblig'd nor 
onely as a ſingle Perſon, bur as King: tor though he be above thelaws , 
yet he is not above himſelf, nor above his oath, becauſe he is under God ; 
and he cannot diſpenſe with his oath or promiſe in thoſe circumſtances and 
Cales in which he is bound. And theretore although the Prince is above 
the laws, that is, in caſes extraordinary and priviledg'd caſes, and the mat- 
ter of penalties; yet he is ſo under all the laws of the Kingdome to which 
he hath ſworn, that although he cannot be puniſh'd by them , yet he ſins if 
he breaks them, Not that the law does binde him, for it cannot binde 
without a compulſory ; and againſt him the law hath no ſuch power : but 
yet ne is bound to the law , though not by it ; the obligation comes not 
trom the law, but from other cauſes, from his promiſe, his oath, his con- 
tract, his religion, his reputation, his fear, his hopes, his intereſt, and eſpe- 
cially from God himſelt, For it is carefully to be obſerved in this parti- 
cular, that though a promiſe gives a man right to the thing which is pro- 
miſed, it does not alwayes give him a right over the perſon, A King is 
like him that promiſes a thing under a curſe; if he fails, the injurd per- 
lonisnot tocurſe him , or to inflit the curſe upon him , but that is to be 
permitted to God alone, And therefore 1f a King (wears to his People to 
make no law without their conſent, he is bound to perform his word ; but 
it he does not, God, and not they are to puniſh the perjury. The King's 
promiſe, or ceſſion, or a&s of grace doe never leſſen or part his power, but 
they tie his perſon, An A of Parliament in Zngland, if it be made with 
a Clauſe of perpetuity , that if an act ſhould be made to reſcind it it ſhould 


be void, that firſt Act of it ſelf is invalid. Clauſule deroganti þ —_— ; 
Vaies 
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valet ut poſterins teſtamentum, ita poſterior conſtitutio , lay the Lawyers, 
Concerning which Crcero hath written an excellent epiſtle to Atticus , lib, 
3, epiſt. ad Attic, epiſt. 24, It 1s asit a man ſhould make a Will to annull 
2ll tuture Wils of his own it ſthews indeed that he had then a mind to 
have that to be his ſtanding will : but how if his mind change * Conſtun. 
tine made a law, that Widows and Orphans ſhould not be cited to the Em- 
perour's Court for judgement , or compelled to come, though he himſelf 
{hould command them : but yet it he did command them, that firſt relcripr 
ſtood for nothing, Antiochns the third commanded the Magiſtrates not ty 
obey him if he commanded any thing againſt the lavys: but if he ſhoulq 
command any ſuch thing , it were not ſafe for them to urge himſelt againſt 
himſelf The Roman Emperour bade his Officer uſe his Sword avainft 
him it he broke the laws: but this gave him no power over his Prince ig 
caſe he had gone againſt the laws; it is nothing but a confident promiſe, 
and an obligation of his honour and his conſcience, of which God alone is 
the Superiour and the Guardian, 


— 


The cuſtome ot ſupreme Princes ſwearing to govern by laws was very 


Catſiod. var. |. antient : we finde an example of 1t amongſt the Gothiſh Kings in Caſſ1e- 


IO, 16, 17. 


IJ, 


Avuthcn'. 1 


dore ; among(t the late Greek Emperours in Zonarus and Cedrenus, Anz 
ſtaſins the Emperour {ware to obſerve the decrees of the Council of Chal- 
cedon, Adrian the Emperour (ware that he would never puniſh a Senator 
but by the ſentence of the Senate ; and 77414 having promiſed to rule 
with juſtice and clemency, conſecrated his head and right hanJ1 to the anger 
of the Gods if he broke his word: and Plutarch tels, that the Kings ot the 
Coſſari (ware to the Epirots, that they would govern according to the laivs, 
And indeed abſtraQting trom the oath and promiſe, Kings are bound by nz- 
tural juſtice and equity to doe lo: for they are not Kings unleſs they go- 
vern; and they cannot expett obedience , unleſs they tell the meaſures by 
which they will be obeyed ; and theſe meaſures cannot be any thing bur 
laws, which areat firſt the will of the Prince; and when they are publilh'd 
to the People, then they are laws, but not ill they be eſtabliſhed by re- 
wards and puniſhments, which are the portion of the People good and bad, 
Now this is the natural way of all good Government, there is no other; 
and to goyern otherwiſe is as unnatural as to give Children meat at their 
ears, and hold looking-glaſles at their elbows that they may ſee their 
tace, It Kings be not bound to govern their People by their laws, why ait 
they made? by what elſe can they be governed by the will ot the 
Prince ? The laws are ſo; onely he hath declar'd his will , and made:t 
certain and regular, and ſuch as wile men can walk by, that the Prince may 
not govern as Fools govern, or as a Lion does, by chance , and violence, 
and unreaſonable paſſions. Ea que placuerunt, ſervanda, (aith the law, l.1. 
ff. de padtis, It this had not been the will of the Prince, it had been no law; 
but being his will, let it be ſtood to: when the reaſon alters , let his will 
doe {0 too, and the law be chang'd, that the meaſures of right and wrong , 
ot obedience and diſobedience may be known, 

Ve have ſeen how Kings are bound ; the next inquiry is, how they 
are treed, 2nd how they are {uperiour to laws, Antonius Anguſtinus layes, 
that by the Lex Regia, or the Tus Regium, Kings, thatis , the Supreme 
power, are onely treed from ſome laws: and this he gathers from the 


J'is & ««n, WOras ct the Royal law Written to Yeſpaſian , Uti quibus legibus ne Augs 
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ſus teneretur, iis Veſpaſtanus ſolutus eſſet : queque ex quaque lege Auguſtum 
facere oportwit , ea omnia Veſpaſiano facere liceat , Where Auguſtus Czar 
was free, Veſpaſtan ſhould be _ : but thoſe things which Auguſtus ought to 
dee, all thoſe Veſpaſian might. The word liceat in his caſe was modeſtly 
put in ; not but that oportu#f had been the better word to expreſs his obli- 
gation, as well as the duty of Auguſtus : but it was therefore choſen to re- 
preſent that co be expecFed trom him, but could not be exated ; it was his 
duty, but no compulſion lay near him : but certain it was, that the power 
of the People being devoly'd upon him (for it had been a popular Govern- 
ment) as the People were bound to the laws which themſelves have made, 
ſo was the Prince, The People were , for there was none elſe to keep 
them : but therefore ſo was the Prince, for he had but the ſame power 
which the People formerly had when they were Supreme. But then that 
they were tied but to ſome laws, and not to others, is very true: but ſo, 


that he was tied to all thoſe laws which were intended to oblige him di- 


rectly, and indire&ly to all the reſt , that is, to govern the People by their 
meaſures onely, 


But now if we inquire from what laws they were freed , and what 
is the right of a King or the Supreme power more then of the People: 
I anſwer , 

1, It conſiſts in that which wein England call The King's Prerveative; 
in the Civil Law the Lex Reea, or Tebafian's Tables ; by the Jews PN, the 
Iocawpa Bankius, the ſtatute or ate appointment of the King : the par- 
ticulars of which are either deſcribed in the reſpeQive laws of every 
People,or are in their cuſtomes, or elſeis a power of doing every thing that 
he pleaſe that is not againſt the laws and cuſtomes of his People , withour 


——— 


g1ving a reaſon, Cum lege antiqua » que Regia Buncupatur , omne Jus —— 
omn! [que poteſtas populi Komani in Imperatoriam tranſlata ſunt poteſkatem . "3 On 


ſaith the law, Amongſt the Romans that was the Fus Regium , that the quod Principi. 
Prince could doe all that ever the People could : now what that was , we if < Jure 

find in Dion by the conceſſion of Romulus. Populus Mariftrat atur. & przf. 
| y/ius, by the conceſſion of Romulus, Populus Magiſtratus creanto, pande. |. i. &. 


leges ſciſcunto, bella decernunto , The People might create Magiſtrates , make © offic. pref. 


laws, aud decree peace and war, That is the Right of Kings , or the Su- } 


rxt. & Cod. 
e ver. Jur, 


preme power, * Guntherus hath ſumm'd them up from the laws and cu- cnucl:aad. . x, 


ſomes of the Empire, and ſome antient Italian Governments, rs 
Ac primum Ligures, ſuper hoc 4 Rege rogatt , 34: 
Veftigal — cudends jwra monete , 
Cumque molending telonia, flumina, pontes , 
Id quoque quod * Fodrum vulgari nomine dicunt , * #* Fodder, 


Et capitolicium certo ſub tempore cenſum : 

Hec Ligures ſacro tribuerunt omnia fiſco. 

Hec & ſiqua pari fuerunt obnoxiajuri , 

Prelati, proceres, miſſiſque potentibus urbes 

Libera Romano reliquerunt omnia regno, 
But the Zus Reginm, what it is in the conſent of Nations, who pleaſe may 
lee in Ariſtotle's Politicks lib. 3, & 4. in Polybins lib. 6, Herodotus in Eu- 
Jerpe, in Halicarnaſſeus lib. 4, 5,7. inValerius Maximns |. 7. in Orat. qua 
ſuadet concordiam patrum & plebss in fin, in Tacitus 4- Annal. 10 Saetonius 
n Tiberio c. 30. in Dion. lib, 53, and in the later Politicks, Fabins Al- 
beraatus, Zimara, Bodinus, Arctinus , and generally in the Commentators 
upon Ariſtotle, | 

N 2, It 
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Y I7. 2, It conſiſts in the King's immunity from obligation to ſome {@. 
lemaities of law to which his SubjeRs are oblig'd. Ratwm eſſe aGtum , 
etiamſi attio non habeat plenam reftitudinem , dum jus non deſit , (y the 

Comm. Pi 2. Lawyers, Of which nature is that for which «&neas Sylvins, afterwards 

lid. 3. Pope Pius the ſecond , laugh'd at Henry the ſixth of England , that his 
Publick Inſtruments had no Teſt but his own , and he wrote Teſte meipſe, 
Witneſs m__ - in which the King doth imitate the King of Kings of 

Lib. z6deCi-whom S, Auſtin ayes, Teſtem ſe dictt futurum, quia in judicio ſuo non ingj.. 

"i.Dc,c. 26. vet teftibus, He (wears by himſelf, becauſe he hath none greater, and is 
his own witneſs , becauſe he needs no other : and it is enough that a King 
ſayes it , becauſe his word ought to be great and venerable , as his Power 
and: his Majeſtie. And it was not onely in the matter of coercion, bur of 

Nov. 105, folemnities, true which F»ſtinian ſaid , Omnibus 4 nobis dittis Imperators 
excipiatar fortuna, cui & ipſas Deus leges ſubjecit , The __ the Em- 
perour us tobe excepted from the edge and from the forms of laws , becauſe Gid 
himſelf hath made the laws ſubjett to the Emperour, 


1$, 3. The King is therefore ſalutus legibus, or free from laws, becauſe he 
can give pardon to a Criminal condema'd : tor the Suprenre power is not 
bound to his own laws ſo , but that upon juſt cauſe he can interpoſe be- 
tween the ſentence and the execution, This the Stoicks allowed not to 
any wiſe man, as ſuppoſing it to be againſt juſtice ; and to remit dve puniſh- 
ment, is todoe what by ought not : for what is d#e is juſt, and what is a- 


gainſt that 15 ##juf, All which is very true , buc nothing to che purpole, 
For it is true, thar it is bur juſt-that Offenders ſhauld be puniſh'd ; it is 
dne, that is, they are oblig'd to ſuffer it 5 pans debita ex parte reorum , it is 
their debt, not the Kings; they are oblig'd, nothe : andyer it is juſtin 


him to take it, that is, he may : but he1s not oblig'd in all caſes to doe it. 
And in thys alſo he is an Imitator of the Oecanomy of God, who, according 
to that of Laitantius , legens cum poneret non utique ſibi ademit amnem pac- 
ſtatem , ſed habet ignoſcendi licentiam , God and the Vicegerent of God 
when they make laws have not exauRorated themſelves : but as that law 
is an efflux of their authority , ſo it till remains within che ſame authorit 
that they can pardon Offenders, Thus David pardon'd Shimet and Foab, 
and would fain have pardon'd Abſalom, if the hand of Foab had not been 
t00 quick for him, - And this cannot be denied to the Supreme power, be- 
cauſe the exerciſe of this is one of the greateſt vertues of a Prince: which 
was well obſerv'd by Pericles on his death-bed , when his weeping Friends 
about him praiſed, tome of them his Eloquence, ſome his Courage , ſome 
his Victories, lifting up his head a lirtle, Ex quid hoc eft ? (ſaith he) aut par- 
va aut fortuita landatis : at illud maximum omittitis, quod mea opera nemo 
pullam veſtem ſumpſerit, That he had no publick executions , that no man 
was put to wear Blacks for his Friead, was a clemency greater then all the 
praiſes of Eloquence, or a proſperaus fortune. 
Sen,Herc, Fur, - Puiſquis eft lacide porens 
Dominuſque vite, ſervat TRnNOCuAs MANKS , 
Et moracntum wits. Imperium veen , 
Animoque parcit , longa permenſus din 
Permenſus evi ſpatia, vel Calum petit , 
Vel leta felix nemoris Elyſus loca, 
Sence. De dc But all theWorld commends Clemency,the gentle hand of a Prince, his un- 
macar, willingneſs to kill, his readineſs to ſave: for, Principi non minus twrpia multa 


(»p- 
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upplicia, quam Medico funera, Many EXCcutions are as great a diſhonour 
in a Princes reign, as many tunerals in a Phyſitians praRtice : and therefore 
Caſiodore ſaies that a good and a gentle Prince will ſometimes paſs the limits y 
of equity that he may ſerve the ends of clemency ; quando ſola eſt miſericordia 
{ui omnes virtutes cedere honorabiliter non recuſant, for to mercy all other 
vertues count it honour to give place, And this Charls the 5th and Maximi- 
lian the ſecond ſignified by their deviſe of an Eagle pearching upon a thun- 
derbolt, with an Olivein her beak : and Nerva and Antoninus Pius im- 
preſs'd upon their money a thunderbolt upon a pillow ; to ſignify that 
vindicative juſtice ought to ſleep ſometimes, * Now certainly this being 
ſo great an excellency ina Prince, is not greater then his power. Imperators 
licet revocare ſententiam, & reum mortss abſolvere, & ipſ ignoſcere z quia 
non eſt ſubjettus legibus qui habet in poteſtate leges terre, ſaith S._ Au ſtin, 
The Emperor,who can make laws,is not ſubject to laws, or ſo tied tothem 
but that he may revoke his ſentence and pardon a Criminal. 


This I ſay is part of his Royalty ; but is onely then to be pradtis'd 
when it can conſiſt with the ends of government, that is, when the pub- 
lick intereſt can be preſerv'd, and the private injury ſome other way re- 
compenc'd. Theſe indeed are the general meaſures not of the Princes 
power, but of his exerciſing this power juſtly, 


% 1, When the Criminalis a worthy perſon and can be beneficial to the 
Republick, Thus in the Low Countries a pardon in ordinary caſes of 
felony is granted of congſe to him that can prove he hath invented ſome 
new art: and one lately ſav'd his life by finding out a way exactly to coun- 
terfeit old medals, ; 


, 2, If the perſon hath already deſerv'd well of the _—_ Thus 
Horatius Cocles was ſpar'd though he kill'd his ſiſter, becauſe he got honour 
and liberty and ſafety and dominion to Rome by killing the three brothers, 
the Caratrs : and Solomon \par'd the life of Abiathar the High Prieſt, be- 


cauſe he bore the Ark before David, and was afflited in all his troubles, * * ern oaks 


1z, 3. Whea the Criminal can be amended, & the caſe is hugely pitiable, 
and the fa&t not of greateſt malignity, Thus oftentimes we ſee young men 
pardon'd, and the firſt fault light puniſh'd ; and becauſe young Ceſar 

was in the flower of his youth and a Princely boy, Sy/la was more eaftly 

prevaild with for his pardon. | 


4. If the faulc be private, and not brought to publick courts, it is 
ealily pardon'd, though delated by a private information, Congquiri ad ju- 
aicinm neceſſe non fuit : (ome things when they are made publick cannot be 
diſmiſs'd, bur are not to be inquir'd after. It was the advice of Ciceroto 
his Brother 2wuintss concerning a certain Criminal. 


- Bur all this is upon ſuppoſition that the crime be not of greateſt mi(- 
chief, or fouleſt ſcandal and reproach for if it be; nothing can be taken in 
exchange for it z a great vertue cannot make compenſation for a very great 
crime: and this is particularly true of Treaſon, of which thoſe words of 
Bartolus areto be underſtood, De offenſuonibus erga dominum non js £08- 
penſatio ad ſervitia eidem impenſa, The ſervices done to a Lord canu0t make 

N 2 ſatisfatFion 
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25, 


* Far: cafiths 
eſt extjitmare 


ſ[atisfattion for a conſpiracy againſt him. And therefore the Romans Cans 


Manlins Capitolins to be thrown headlong from that rock from whence 
he had thrown the Gasls when he ſav'd thecity, Heproduc'd the ſpoils 
of thirty enemies, forty donatives from Generals, two civic crowns, eighr 
murats ; yet all would not ſave his life and get his pardon, Burt yer in theſe 
things the ſupreme power is ſo free from laws that ir does thele things irre- 
gularly ; Clementiam liberum habere arbitrium, (aid Seneca, Clemency hath 
a great liberty, and a free choice : but they are oblig'd onely to ſee that the 
publick be nor prejudic'd, and that every private intereſt be ſecur'd by 
cauſing amends to be madeto the injur'd perſon where it can ; and then it is 
True of every ſupreme Prince which Seneca advisd Nero often toremem. 
ber , Occidere contra legem nemo poteſft ; ay nemo preter me, No man at 
all can put 4 manto death azainft the law ; and- none can ſave except the 
Prince, 


4. The ſupreme power is above the laws, * becauſe he can diſpenſe, 
* hecan interpret them, * and he can abrogate them, * he can in time of ne- 
ceſlity Mu by the laws of reaſon without any written law, * and heis 
the Judge of the necelliry. Thus the Kings of 1ſract had power over the 
judicial laws, though of the Divine ſantion, For God forbad that the 
corps of a MalefaQor ſhould hang after ſun-ſer upon the accurſed tree , but 
yet Maimonides (aies that the King ſuſpendit & relinquit ſuſpenſos diebus 
multis, he hangs them and leaves them hanging for many daies ;, whenitis 
neceſſary by ſuch terror to affright the growing impiety of wicked men; 
that is, when the caſe was ſuch that the laws weregapable of equity or in- 
terpretation. For this was not meerly an effet of bis power, but of his 
reaſon too, It was a cuſtome amoug the JewSto condemn but one perlog 


"in one day, unleſs they were in the ſame crime,as the adulterer and the adul- 


tereſs ; but the King might condemn many at once when it was for the 
intereſt of juſtice and the republick. Thus their King could by the pre- 
6 ot his Majeſty proceed ſummarily, fir in judgment alone without 
aſſeſſors, condemn upon the teſtimony of one, and by the confeſſion of the 
party ; which the Sanhedrim might got doe, but were tied to acquit him 
that confeſs'd the fat. Add to theſe, * the Supreme can in ſome caſes be 


(upericrem nen Judge and witneſs ,, that is, can himſelf condemn a criminal for what him- 


poſſe evocare 


fine (dir COEn 


witivre, Innoc. INJUT'd, rail d upon, defrauded, or the like : 


in his own caſe; as if he be 


{elf onely ſaw him doe, He can alſo be 
which are powers above the 


4] 


nc. ad ures Jaw, and here were to be nam'd for the underſtanding of the preſent Rule; 


de Tc 


TP-O"v. but how theyare to be conducted is of diſtin and ſpecial con 


1deration,and | 
to be reſerved to their proper places, Tend this whole inguiry with that 
of Statius, 


. wid enim terriſque poloque 
Parenai {ine 9 manet f vice cuntta geruntur. 
A premunt propris ub Regibus omnis 
Terra : premit felix Regum aiademata Roma : 
Hanc ducibus frenare datum, mox creſcit in illss 
Imperium Superis 


Theres nothing in the earth but is under a law and tied to obedience: all 
the earth areunder Kings, and the Kings are under the Zowars, and the 
Romans under their Princes, and their Princes under God ; who rules them 
by his own laws, and binds them to rule by their Countries laws, and ties 


them to doc juſtice, and is pleaſed when they ſhew mercy, But as they are 
to 


Ch 3, and their Laws in ſpecial. 


co doe juſtice by the ſentence of the lays, ſo they muſt not ſhew mercy 
2gainſt law z for even the prerogative of Kings is by law, and Kings are 
ſo far above their laws, as the laws themſelves have given leave, For even 
the 5pems expibacs oo dtorls, the remiſſion of the rigor of the law, the very 
Chancery and eaſe of laws is by law eſtabliſhed. 


RuLE IIT. 


[ is not lawfull for Subjects to rebel, or to take up 
arms againſt the ſupreme Power of the Nation, 
upon any pretence whatſoever. 


ay Hen Nehemiah was > by Artaxerxes to be Governour of F«- 
1 


dea, and had commiſhon to rebuild Feruſalem and the Temple, the 
neighbour Kings that oppoſed him were enemies taſrraxerxes,becauſe Ne- 
hemiah was lieutenant to the King. Me that deſpiſeth me, deſpiſeth him that 
ſent me, ſaith our Bleſſed Saviour, Senatus faciem ſecum attulerat, auito- 
ritatem reipublice, ſaid Cicero of one that was deputed and ſent from the 
Senate, He had the gravity of the Senate and the authority of the Com- 
monwealth, Now this being true of the ſupreme Power in every Go- 
yernment, that it is poteſtas Dez vicaria, it is the Miniſter of God, appoin- 
ted by him, ſer in his place, inveſted with a ray of his Majeſty, intruſted 
with no Power but his, repreſenting none bur him, having received the 
Sword from his hand, the Power of lite and death from his warranty ;ir 
muſt needs follow that he who lifts up his hand againſt that ſupreme Perſon 
or Authority that God hath appointed over him is impious againſt God and 
fights againſt him, This the Apoſtle expreſly affirms, and there needs no 
more words to prove the Rule, He that reſiſts, reſiſts the ordinance of God®, 
He does not ſay, he that does not obey is dilobedient to God, for that is 
not true, .Sometimes it is neceſlary not to obey, as it hapned to the captive 
Fews under Nabuchodonoſor, and to the Apoſtles under their Princes; they 
could not obey God and them too: and then the caſe of Conſcience was 
ſoon reſolved, But they that could not obey, could die; they could goc 
into the fire, ſuffer ſcourgings and impriſonments, that was their # pe3z, 
their great SanQuary ; which in behalf of the Chriſtians Gregory Naz:- 
anzenthus expreſles, FT ew Tegs muyla Papugryr, pla oSoy 4; vieluy ( ov 
Xero's xauynopa) @ \ip Recs vnnamr, I have but one remedy againſt 
all my evils, one way to vidtary, thanks be to Chriſt, I can die for him : that $ 
xxl oridzy x) wn arniaoredry, to obey where they can, and where they 
cannot to be {ure to lie down under the burden which they cannot carry, 
For though in ſome caſes it is lawfull not to obey, yet in all caſes it is ne- 
ceſlary-not to reſiſt. 


I donot know any propoſition in the world clearer and more certain 
la Chriſtianity then this Rule, and therefore cannot recount any greater 
inſtance of humane infirmity then that ſome wiſe men ſhould be abus'd in- 
to contrary perſwaſtion. Bur I ſee that intereſt and paſſion are alwaies 
the greateſt arguments, where they are admitted, "Bur I have an ill task 
fo write Caſes of Conſcience , if ſuch things as theſe jhall be hard to be 
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\y9>"7ongvc for there are very few things in which any man is to hope for 
] 


alf ſo much conviction as in this article lies before him in every topick, 


and if I ſhould determine no caſes but upon ſuch mighty terms as can be 


afforded in this queſtion, and are given, and yet we prevail not , I muſt ne- 
ver hope to doe any ſervice to any intereſt of wiſedome or peace, of juſtice 
or religion, And therefore I am clearly of opinion that no man who can 
chink it lawful to fight againſt the ſupreme power of his Nation, can be fit 
to read Caſes of Conſcience ; for nothing can ever ſatisfie him whoſe Con- 
ſcienceis armour of proof againſt the plain and eaſy demonſtrations of 
this queſtion, Burt this queſtion 1s of the ſame nature as all clear and necef. 
ſary truths, never obſcure but when it is diſputed ; certain to all men and 
evident if they will uſe their own eyes ; but if they call for glaſſes of them 
that make a trade of it, it may chance not to prove ſo, But I will ſpeak of 
it with all eafineſs and fimplicity, 


I, The Scripture is plain, Carſe not the King, no not in thy thought - 


Ec. x0, 20. and, I counſel thee to kggp the Kings Commandement, and that in regard of the 
Ecciel.8. 23+ oath of God— for he doth whatſoever pleaſeth him, Where the word of a King 


Prov. 30. 31. 


—_— 


is, there is power, and who may ſay unto him, What doeſt thok ? Againſt him 
there is noriſing up, There are many more excellent words in the Old Teſta- 
ment to this purpoſe ; but nothing can be plainer then theſe dogmatically 
to eſtabliſh the do&rine of the Rule, No man can queſtion him , noma 
may riſe up againſt him ; he hath power, he hath all power ; we are by the 
law or the oath of God bound to keep his Commandement ; and after all, 
we muſt not reproach him in our ſecret thoughts, No man needs this lat 
precept bur he that thinks the King is an evil man, or hath done wrong: 
but ſuppoſe he have, or that he is ſuppos'd to have, yer Curſe him nor, 


oy Doe net ſlight him, lo itis in the Hebrew; Regt ne detrahas, ſo it isinthe 
*R Vulgar Latine, Diſþarage not the King : but the Chaldee paraphraſe addes, 


Even in thy Conſcience, 1n the ſecrets of thy heart ſpeak not evil of the King, 
and in the cloſets of the chambers of thy houſe ſpeak, not evil of the wiſe man; 
for the Angel Raziel does every day from heaven cry out upon the mount of 
Horeb, and his voice paſſes ints all the world : and Eliahu, the-great Prieft, 
flies in the aire of heaven like a winged Eagle, and tells the words which are 
ow in corners by all the inhabitants of the earth. By the way I onely ob- 
erve this, that we are forbidden to _ evil of the rich or the mighty 
man, the wiſe men, ſo the Chaldeecalls him, that is, the Princely men of - 
the world, the Magiſtrates and Nobles, whom S. Peter calls ts 594pga 
$a (eaoidtws mpmopys, C aptains or rulers ſent by the King :_ of theſe we 
muſt ſay no evil in our private houſes, leſt a bird of the aire, leſt that 
which hath wings, that is, leſt the Angel that attends us orders it ſo asto 
paſs into publication; for the government of the other world reaches 
ſtrangely even to us, and we ſpeak not a word inyain, but by the Divine 
providence it is diſpos'd to purpoſes that we underſtand not, But when he 
{peaks of the King or the ſupreme,whom S. Peter calls ® <epixor1e, then 
ItiS pn xaTzegoy © Pacikia wry owedod, pond iy xpurles Tis xapsics, 
call him not accurſed in thy heart, not ſo much as in thy thought ; which 


becauſe it is only perceiv'd by God who is the ſearcher of the heart, it ſhews 
plainly that as Angels take care of the rich and the wiſe, the mighty and 
the Nobles , ſo Kings are the peculiar care of God, who is the King of 
Kings and the Lord of Lords, Burt then (to leave all curioſities) if we wy 
not ipeak or think reproachtully of the King, we may not doe that "mm 
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(aid, Bur it is as clear all the way. 


In the New Teſtament, ſufficient are the excellent words of our 
Bleſſed Saviour,pn alicia Tg amwnpy not to reſiſt evil, that is, not to ſtznd 
againſt it, not to oppole evil to = which obliges all Chriſtians that ar 
leaſt without the magiſtrate they cauſe no return of evil to the offending 

erſon ; that no man be his own avenger , for vengeauce belongs to God, 
2n4 he hath delegated that to none bur to the ſupreme Magiſtrate, who is 
v7 dia y91O- tx 1x (Bs 61s opylw, Gods miniſter to be a revenger f wrath under 
him, Now if no man muſt pay evil to his brother that hath injur'd him 
but by the hand of the ſupreme power, how can it be poſſible chat ir can be 
lawful to render evil for evil to the ſupreme power it ſelf * by whoſe hands 
ſhall that be done ? by none but by his Superior, who is God alone, who 
will take care to puniſh evil Kings ſufficiently - onely we muſt not doe it; 
we muſt not pray him to doe it 3 for that is expreſsly againſt the words of 
Solomon , that's curſing the King in our thought, and not at all to be done, 
But beſides this there are many more things ſpoken by our Bleſſed Lord to 
determine us in this affair, Render to col the things that are Ceſars;, and 
to Pilate Chriſt ſaid , Thow ſbouldeſt have no power over me unleſs it were gi- 
ven thee from above ; meaning that Ceſars power,whoſe Deputy Pilate was, 
was deriv'd from God, and conſequently that,except God, none is greater 
upon Earth then Ceſar: and again , 1f my Kingdome were of this world, my 
ſervants would fight for me,which plainly enough confirms the power of the 
Militia in the ſupreme Magiſtrate, Chriſt leaving it where he tound it. 


But that there may be no diſpute concerning theſe things, the Apo- 
ſtles, who are expounders of the words of Chriſt and the meaning of his 
Spirit, rell us plainly, pa av74oos3 a, to be ſubjeRt eZvams Vartreruonts 
to ſupreme powers ;, the ſame with S. Peter's Baomna ws wreptyori,, tothe 
King as tothe Supreme , that is to the King, if he be a King indeed, it he be 
the ſupreme ; to be ſubje& to theſe powers, and not to reſiſt, for theſe 
reaſons. 1, Becauſe this ſupreme power is ordain'd of God: 2, Becauſe he 


- thatreſiſts, reſiſts God whoſe miniſter the Prince is: 3. Becauſe God hath 


arm'd the powers which he ordain'd with a ſword of power and revenge: 
4, Becauſe it is for our good that we ſubmit to him z for he is Gods mi- 
Niſter for good, that is, for the publick good, under which thine is compre- 
hended: 5, Becauſe it is _— ; the neceſſity being apparent in the na- 
ture of the thing and in the Commandement of God : 6, Becauſe God hath 
bound our Conſcience to it : 7, He hath tied this band upon us with fear 
alſo: and 8, laſtly, becauſe whoever does not obey where he may lawfully, 
and whoſoever does in any caſe reſiſt, ſhall receive damnation to himſelt 
both here and hereafter z here upon the ſtock of fear, hereafter upon the 
account of conſcience; for both for fear and for Conſcience we muſt obey in 
$0d things and lawful,8& we muſt not reſiſt in any. For indefinitely we are 


commanded not to reſiſt, without any diſtinRion or reſervation of caſe ; and 


Ubi lex non diſtinguit, nems diſtinguere debet, He that will goe about to be 
wiſer then the law, in equity will not be better then a fool. This therefore 
isthe ſumme of S, Pauls diſcourſe, Rom, t 3, per totum, 


S. Pasl was the Door of the Gentiles, S, Petey of the Jews; and 
therefore this doctrine is ſufficiently confign'd to + the world: for S, wr 
4 at 
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:« moreanJ that which is worſe : an4{I think there needs no more to be 
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hath preach'd this doctrine as largely as S, Paul, Submit your ſelves to every 
ordinance 0 man, "208 the Lord, that 1s, for his ſake, upon his Commande- 
ment and for his honour ; theſe ordinances being Gods ordinances, ay v4; 
TeTay pdvailsthey are ordain'd by God, all of them. the King principally, his Cap- 
tains & officers which he hath ſent, in the next place, But him and his Mini. 
ſters we muſt receive 8& honour and obey,8& ſubmit to them;for it is Gods 
caſe & his Miniſters;God & his Miniſters & Lieutenants,theKing & his He 
that deſpiſes him whom the King ſends,deſpiſes the King:and he that deſpi- 
ſes him whom God ſends or makes his deputy,deſpiſes God. Submit there. 
fore, for it is the will of God; Submit,for this is wel{-4ving;Submit,tor ſo we 
ſhall put to ſilence the ignorance of fooliſh men:Meaning thar fince the enemies 
of Chriſt are apt to ſpeak evil things of you, glad would'they be it they had 
cauſe to accuſe you for not being obedient to government ; and ſome are 
ignorant and fooliſhly pretend the liberty and priviledges of Saints againſt 
the intereſts of obedience; the mouths of theſe men muſt be ſtopp'd, 
and you muſt ſubmit to Kings, that you may pleaſe God and confute the ad- 
verſaries, Now the ſpecification of this great duty and the particular caſe 
of Conſcience follows ; Fear God, Honour the King : Servants be obedient 
to your Maſters ; not onely to the good and gentle,but alſo tothe froward, Ten 
4 yaps, for this is thank-worthy : and this is full to: the queſtion in hand. * 
For the general precept which S. Peter gave is, wm mm mon ay3,wrin 
vlioq, ſubmit to every ordinance, to the King, to his Magiſtrates or deputies 
& captains,and laſtly ſubmit to the loweſt of all dominions,evea ſervantsto 

their maſters ; not onely to the good and gentle, but ro the moroſe and 
harſh. Now if ſo to inferiour maſters, whole dominian is nv greater then 
their intereſt, & their intereſt is no greater then their price,and is ſtill under 
the power of Kings ; much more to Kings or to the ſupreme power, * And 
indeed even ſ{ubjection to Kings is the gentleſt and moſt eligible kind of 
ſervice. Then would my ſervants fight, ſaid Chriſt, meaning it of the ſub- 
* jets of his Kingdome: and Livy cals populum Romanum fervientemcun 
ſub Regibus eſſet, they did ſerve their Kings, *' And indeed as the Go- 
vernments of the world then were, Kings were moſt abſolute, and the 
peopleintirely ſubject, and far from liberty : and therefore this' of ſervants 
might very well be a ſpecification and a particular of their duty to Kings & 
Captains; and whether it were or no, it is for the former argument [from 
the leſs to the greater affirmatively} infinitely certain that the ſame duty'is 
due to Kings though harſh and cruel : for indeed there were then none elſe; 
Nero was the ſupreme, and he was none of the beſt that eyer wore purple, 


Te It were very eaſy to draw forth more arguments from Scripture to 


this purpoſe; butTI torbear to name more then this abundance whichis 
contain'd in theſe now cited : but Iſhall not omir to obſerve thar the Apo- 
ſtles did make uſe of that argument which I urg'd out of Solomon , that ve 
are not to ſpeak evil of the King;from whence the unlawfulneſs of reſiſting 1s 
unanſ{werably concluded: for S$, Fade giving the character of the wor 
men and the baſeſt of hereticks, reckons up 1n the bill of rheir- particulars, 
that they deſpiſe dominion and ſpeak evil of dienities  whichas it is an inta- 
lible mark of an evil perſon, ſo it is a ufing of a Prince worſetheh S, Michael 
the Archaxgel durſt uſe the Devil, againſt whom,becaufe hewas a Spirit 
of an higher order, though foully changed, he durſt not bring a rabng 
accuſation, xpiow BAzoPupias 4 judgment Or atcuſation with ajoney 


in it : tor all evil language of our Superigr is no better then blaſp a ; 
EY : 


Cura. 3. and their Laws in ſpectal. 
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If from the plain words of Scripture wedeſcend to the docrine and 
practices of the Church of God, we ſhall find that all Chriſtians when they 
were moſt of all tempted, when war were perſecuted 2nd oppreſs'd, kill'd 
and tormented, ſpoil'd of their goods, and cruelly and def] pitetully us'd, nor 
onely did not rebel when they had'power and numbers, but profeſs'd it to 
be unlawful. But this I ſhall draw into a compendium ; becauſe it being bur 
matter of fat, and the matter in Scripture being ſo plain that it needs no 
interpretation, the praftice and doctrine of the Church,whict. is uſually the 
beſt commentary, is now but of little uſe ina cale {0 plain, But this alſo is 
a$ plainit ſelf, and without any variety, difſent or interruption, untvyerſally 
zgrecd upon, univerſally praQtis'd and taught, thar ler the powers ſet over 
as be what they will, we muſt ſuffer it, and never right our ſelves. Tertul- 
lian boaſts with confidence, that when Peſcennius Niger in Syria, and Clo- 
di Albinus in France and Britanny rebell'd againſt Septimius Severus a 
bloody and cruel Emperour, and pretended piety and publick good, yer 
none of the Chriſtians joyn'd with either, The Thebas legion in the 18:h 
year of Diocletian ſuffer'd themſelves to be cutin pieces-every man, fix 
thouſand fix hundred ſixty and fix in number, by Maximiazxs the Empe- 
roor 4 No man in that great advantage of number and order and provo- 
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cation lifting up their hands,excepr it were in prayer:of theſe Yenartiss For- gibliorg. pp. 
tunatss hath lett this Memorial, Tom. 8. edit 
Quets poſitis gladius ſunt arma t degmate Panli, Binizn, 


Nomine pro Chriſti dulcius eſſe mori, 
Pettote belligero poterant qui.vincere ferro 
Invitant juguls vulnera chara ſus, 
They laid down their weapons agg lift up their arms; they prayed and 
died in order : and this they did according to the doctrine of $, Parl, But 
when Fulian was Emperour, an apoſtate from his religion, a great perſe- 


cutor of the Chriſtians, and who by his cruelty (as Nazianzen obſerves) Ps 6s 


brought the commonwealth it ſelf in danger, though his army did moſt Julian. 


confiſt of Chriſtians, yet they had arms for him, but none againft him, ſave 
onely that by prayers and tears they diverted many of his damnable coun- 
fels and deſigns, But the particulars are too many to recite what might be 
very pertinent to this queſtion from Antiquity. I ſhall therefore ſerve the 
inter of it as to this topick by pointing out the writings of the ancient 
DoQtors where they have given teſtimony to this great article of our reli- 
gion, which who pleafe may findin S, Clement conſtit. 1, 7.c,17.$. renews 
tb. 5, Adverſ. here , 6, 20, Fuſtin Martyr, Apolog. 2. ad Antonin, Imperato- 
rem, Tertullian ad Seapulam, & Apolog. adv, Gent," cap, 30, $S, Cyprian ad 
Demetrianum, Hoſins apnd Athanaſ, ad ſolitariam vitam agentes, Liberius 
ibid. S, Hilary ad Imperat, Conſtantium, $, Athanaſins ad Antioch. queſt. 55. 
& Apolog. ad Conſtant vide etiam fattum Bafilii in Monodia Nazians, inter 
opuſcula Baſilii, Nazianzen, 2.0rat, contr,Fulian,Optatus Milevitanus lib, 3. 
contr, Parmen, $, Chryſoſtom, orat, 2, ad pep. Antioch, tom. 6, edit, Savil, 


" S, Ambroſe Epiſt. 33. ad Marcelinam, $.Cyril.in Evang.Fohan. 1,12. c.36, * Erin 1 Tis 
S. Hieron, comment, in %, Dan, $, Auguſtin. lib. 4, de civit, Det, c, 33, 2X0 2.V.T, 
& lib.5,c,41. & in Pſalm. 124, * Anaſtaſius P. epiſt. unic. ad Anaſtaſium , Epilt. 5 

Imper, Symmachus P, ad ewndem Anaſt, Imp. Leo P, ad Leonem Imperat, & ad Macedon. © 
epiſt, 13, ad Pulcheriam, $, Gregor, Mag, Epiſt, 1, 7, ep, 1, &rrad, 6, in | 
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fratr, Satyri. 


apud Simon. - 


Scard. 


After him ſucceeded (Sabinianns being interpos'd for oneyear onely) 
Boniface the third, who obtain'd of Phocas to be called yaiverſal Biſhop: 
ſince when periit virtus Imperatorum, periit pietas Pontificum, ſlaies one, the 
Kines loſt their firength and the Biſhops loſt their piety; yet in the deſcending 
agesGod wanted not many worthy perſons to give teſtimonies tothis greac 
rruth and duty, Such were Stephen the $148 apud Baronium tom, to, 4 
885.9. 11, Gregorius Turonenſi hiſt lib. 5, cap. 1, Concil, Toletay, 5, cap, 4 
& Concilium Toletan, 6, c.14. Fulgentius parallel, ad Thraſimundum Regem, 


Damaſces. parallel, 1, c, 21, Y, Bede, lib. 4, expoſ. in Sammel. Leo 4, cap, 4; 


capituls, diſt, 15. S. Bernard epiſt. 221. to Lew le Gros : vide etiam epiſt, 
Walthrami Epiſ. Nanumbere, que habetur in appenaice Mariant Scoti, 


Now it is very obſervable that in the ſucceſhon of about (ix Ages, in 
which the Holy Doctors of the Church gave ſuch clear teſtimony of the 
neceſſity of obeying even the worſt Princes, and many thouſands of holy 
Chriſtians ſealed it with their blood, there was no oppoſition roit, and 
none of any reputation, no man of _— did any thing againſt the intereſt 
or the honour of Princes, excepting onely (fo far as I have obſerved) Ls- 
cifer Calaritanus,who indeed ſpake rude and unbeſeeming words of Conſftan- 
tixs the Arrian Emperor , but that he may leſſen nothing of the univerſal 
conſent to this dorine,S. Ambroſe does leſſen very much of his repuration, 
ſaying that though he was with the true believers baniſhed for religion, yer 
he ſeparated himſelf from their Communion. Bur in the next period, 1 
mean after Gregory the Great, it was not . unuſual for the Biſhops of Rome 
to ſtirre up ſubjects to rebel againſt their Princes, and from them came the 
firſt great declenfion and debauchery of the glory of Chriſtian loyalty and 
ſubje&ion to their Princes ; witneſs thoſe ſad ſtories of P. Gregory the 
ſeventh,P. Urban and Paſchal, who ſtirrgf up the Emperors Son againſt the 
Father, I ſpeak it to this purpoſe, becauſeit produc d an excellent epiſtle 
from the Church-men of Liege in behalf of theEmperor and of their Biſhop, 
who with his Chapter was excommunicated for adhering to his loyalty, and 
Robert Earl of Flanders commanded by the Pope to deſtroy him and all his 
Prieſts, But in behalf of Princes & the duty of (ubjection to them many ex- 
cellent things were ſpoken, divers judgments of God fearfully falling upon 
rebellious = are recited,not onelyin thatEpiſtle of theClerg of. Liege, 
but in thelife of Henry the 4/*> Emperor,in faſciculo rerum ſcien, publiſhed 
at Colen, From all theſe Fathers and Ancient Authors now cited, w&num 
mundo documentum datam eft(that I may uſe the words of theAuthor ofthe 
book laſt cited) a great inſtruttion and caution is zivento the whole world 
that uo man riſe up againſt his Prince, For all theſe Authors give clear and 
abundant teſtimony to theſe truths, That the power of the ſupreme Mz- 


| giſtrate is immediately from God, *That it is ſubje& to God alone, *That 


by him alone it is to be judged, * That he is the governor of all things and 
Pr within his domimons, * That whoſoever ſpeaks reproachfully of 

im cannot be innocent, * That he thar lifts up his hand againſt him ſtrikes 
at the face of God, * That God hath confounded ſuch perſons that againſt 
the laws of God, and their own oaths,and the natural bonds of rung nyt 
attempted to ſpoil their ſupreme Lords, That Herman and Egbert that did 
ſo were confounded for ſo doing,as though they had never been, That Rs 
dolphas had his hand cut off and felt divers other of the divine judgments 
for this impiety, And this being the conſtant univerſal doctrine of the 


Church of God for 1200, years, and this derived from the plain, the _ 
; prels, 


am, 1 
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preſs, the frequent ſayings and Commandements of God in the Old and 
New Teſtament, declared by his Prophets and Apoſtles, and by his moſt 
holy Son himſelf, nothing can with greater certainty determine and coaduct 
our Conſcience then this Rule, For the confirmation of which I remember 
S. Bernard tells 2 pretty little ſtory,in a Sermon upon theſe words of Chriſt, 
[am the Vine + Bene PONG Rex cum percuſſas humana ſagitta, &c, It was 
well ſaid of 4 King who being wounded with a barbed arrow, they that were 
about him deſired he would ſuffer himſelf to be bound rill the head were 
cut out, becauſe the leaſt motion irregular would endanger his life; he an- 
ſwer'd, Regem ligari nullo modo decet, A King muſt at yo hand be bound, let 
the King be ever ſate, but let his power be at liberty, I end this topick 


with the words of S, Auſtin and of the ſixth Councel of Toledo, Non tri- 1; 5.4 Civii 
buamus dandi regni atque imperit poteſlatem niſi vero Deo, Let us attribute Dei. c. 21. 


the power of giving the right of empire to none but to the true God alone. Ille 
unus vers Deus qui nec judicio nec adjntorio deſerit genus humanum, quando 
velit & quantum voluit Romans regnum dedit : qui dedit Aſſyris, vel etiam 
Perſis z qui Mario, ipſe Caio yr ; qui Auguſto, ipſe & Neroni , qui Ve- 

aſfiano, vel Patri wel Filio, ſuaviſiimis Imperatoribus, ipſe & Domitiano 
erudeliſiimo;, & me per ſingulos ire neceſſe ſit, qui Conſtantino Chriſtians, 
iſe Apoſtate Fuliano, Hoc plane Deus Unus verns regit, & eubernat at 
placet, The one true God,who never leavs mankind deſtitute of ries and help, 
hath given 4 kingdome to the Romans, as long as he pleaſe and as much as he 
hoſe He that gave the ſupreme power to the Aﬀlyrians, he alſo gave it to 
the Perſians. He that gave it to Marius 4 common Pleheian, gave it to Caius 
Czſar who was a Princely perſon. The ſame authority he gave to Nero that 
he gave to Auvuſtus ; he gave as much power and Anthority to the moſt cracl 
Domitian as he gave to Veſpaſiag axd to Titus the gentleft and the ſmeeteſft 
Princes; and to be ſhort, he gave the Authority to Conſtantine the Chri- 
ſtian, and the ſame afterwards to Julian the Apoſtate : for this great affaire 
be rules and governs as he pleaſe, | 


Il! But all this is no more then what natural and neceſlary reaſon does 
teach all the world: Hazc Dens & melior litem natura diremit, For this 
which I have alleaged from the Fathers is properly a religious reaſon. Ir is 
Gods power which isin the ſupreme Magiſtrate,whether Fe be good or bad: 
therefore whoever rebels againſt him, rebels againſt the power and diſpen- 
ſation of God , and to this there is nothing reaſonable to be oppos'd. Bur 
then that which Iam now to ſayis deriv'd to us by the reaſon that every 
man carries about him , by the very law of Nature, 

Naturam vero appello legem an 062071 

Supremique Patris, quam prima ab origine rerum 

Cunttis impoſuit rebus, juſiitque tenert 

Inviolabiter, . ——— —— * 
By the law of Nature I mean the prime law of God which he unalterably 
Impos'd upon all men ia their firſt Creation, that by reaſon and wiſe dil- 
courſes they ſhould govern themſelves in order to that end which is per- 
fetive of humane nacure and ſociety, The law of nature is the law of God 
which is reaſonable and neceſlary tonature: now by this law or neceſſary 
reaſon we find it very fit that we ſhould deveſt our ſelyes of the practice 
and exerciſe of ſome rights and liberties which naturally we have. So Ari- 


agere, ſi aliter avi melins eſſe ſubi perſuaſeriut, Men doe ſomethings againf 
their 


fotle obſerves, Homines adduttos ratione multa preter mores & naturam Polit. 7. c. 14. 
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their natural inclination, if by natural reaſon they find it beſt to doe ſo, Now 
Nature having permitted every man to defend himſelt as well as hecan 
againſt violence, did by an early experience quickly perceive that tew men 
had power enough to doe it againſt ebery violent man; and therefore they 
drew into focieties,gather'd their ſtrength, and it was put into the hands of 
them who by a joyn'd ſtrength could, and by promiſe and intereſt and 
duty would doe it: and by this means the ſocieties had peace, and mighy 
live quietly, Now the natural conſequent is this , that fif all gy; 
power is united and intruſted to one head, we muſt not keep it in 
our 'hands, If the ſupreme power be the avenger, we mult not meddle, 
if he be Judge, we muſt ſubmit, for elſe we are never the nearer to peace 
For when we were {o many ſingle perſons we were alwaes in warre, but by 
unity and government we come to peace: therefore whatever we could 
doe alone, we having put into the common ſtock, our natural right of de. 
fence is in the publick hand, and there it muſt remain for ever ; and we are 
to be defended by the laws, and they onely are now the miniſtertes of peace, 
This is S, Pals argument , I exhort that prayers and ſupplications be made 


: Tim, 2.2, for all men; for Kings and all that are in authority, that we may lead aquitt 


and a peaceable life in all godlineſs and honeſty: plainly implying that the 
ſecurity and peace of ſocieties depends upon the power and authority of 
ws 4 and perſons in eminency and truſt : tor none muſt 'make warre byr 
he that does it tor all mens intereſt; and therefore it is peace with all that 
are under government : but then that which is deſigned to keep peace muſt 
feel no warre from them whom it is deſigned to keep in peace, that they 
may not feel the evils of warre, It government be neceſlary, it is ne- 
ceſlary that we ſhould obey it, if we muſt obey it, we muſt not judgeit; 
it we muſt not judgeir, we may not endeavour to puniſh it : and thereis 
nothing in the world a greater deſtruction to it's own ends, then the reſiſt 
ing or rebelling againſt government , becauſeif we be above it, how are we 
ſubjects ? if ſubje&s, how are we it's Judges ? if no Judges, how can webe 
avengers ? -if no avengers, why are we not quiet and patient ? It we be not 
above,we are below ; and therefore there let us abide: bur if we be above, 
then we are the ſupreme power ; and then it is all one, That which is ſad 
all this while concerns the ſubjects, and not the Supreme, to whom by our 
natural neceſſities, by a general contra of mankind, by the law of nations, 
by the command of God, and by the civil laws of all republicks the ſubſet 
is bound, and does owe obedience and maintenance, and honour and peact, 
Generale pattum eſt ſocietatis humane obedire Regibus ſuis, ſaid S, Auſtin 
is acovenant that all mankind have agreed in, to be obedient to their Kings, 


But all thisis true : but fince Kings are for defence and Juſtice, for 


good and not for evil, for edification and not for deſtruftion, good Kings - 


muſt be obeyed ; but what if they be evil and unjuſt, cruel and unreaſonable 
enemies of their people, and enemies of mankind? 


13, This is that I have been ſaying all this while, that ler him be what 
he will, ifhe be the ſupreme, heis ſuperior to me, and T have nothing to 
doe, but ſomething to ſuffer ; let God take care, if he pleaſe, Iſhallbe 
quickly remedied, till then I muſt doe as well asI can. For if there be an 
caſe in which the ſubje&s may reſiſt, who ſhall be Judge of that caſe ? «a 
this caſe be evident and notorious? and does it alwaies conſiſt in indiviſibil? 
It it does not,then many _ are like it, and who can ſecure that the ſub- 


jects ſhall judge right * For if they were infallible, yet who will engage ho 
they 
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2, What remedy is there in caſe the ſupreme power be i|adminiſtred: 
will not any remedy bring greater evils then the particular injuſtices which 
are complain'd of * It was well ſaid of Xenophen, 515 Op mij ov azmald 
pos Þ apyoria, mpos Thu iaurs owinpiay cmoiald, He that oppoſes his:Gene- 


ral and Prince, oppoſes hu own {efety. For conlider, what order can be in a Cion. Callius 


family if the boys rule their Fathers and rebel againſt their command ? How 
ſhall the ſick be cur d,if they £44 the adviceand preſcriptions of the Phyſicians: 
And they that ſail are like to ſuffer ſhipwrack,if the Boatſwain and the Smabbers 
and the boys ſhall comradiit the Maſter. So it ss impoſſible that there. can 
be ſafety in 4 common-wealth, if they who are appointed tg obey ſhall: offer 
to rule, $004 Þ anayxach ma x; nmpa Ty pv apy ar ow mis ardypums, ty 
4 aps a mmxla, For by nature it s neceſſary and profitable. and order d 
accordingly, that one ſhould rule and the reſt ſhould be obedzent, 


' And therefore theſe wild caſes ire not to be pretended againſt that 
which natural reaſon and natural neceflicy have eſtabliſhed, ,We:cannor 
ſuppoſe a King that ſhould endeavour to deſtroy his, Kingdome, We-may 


. as well ſuppoſea Father to kill his children,and that. therefore in ſomecaſes 


it may be lawful for children to rebel againſt their Fathers, turn them out 
of doors, 8, as they ſee occaſion,cut their:throats that the inheritance may 
be theirs. Whom can we ſuppoſe worſe then Fulian, then Domitian, then 
Nero: and yet theſe Princes were obeyed, and did never proceed to the 
extremity of ſuch: deſperate. hoſtilities: Nay Nero, as:bad as he was, yet 
when he was kill d,was quickly miſs'd; tor in a few moneths three Princes 
ſucceeded him,-and there was miore blood of the Citizens _ in thoſe tew 
moneths then in Ners's fourteen year, And who pleaſe both for; their plea- 
ſure and their-inſtruction to read the Encomprm of Neromritten by ithe itt 


| —_— Cardan; ſhall find that the worſt; of Princes doe \mach\.more 
5 


then they doe harm, But, ſemper .Corpori grave tf. \ theibead 
alwaies akes;'and & 4 burden td wLrnnving and we — 


immuch of every 
little diſorder; Pur caſea Prince by injuſtice doe vialence. to ſome of his 
ſubjes, what then ? 255 .#nnm, qui oy occidit, non ramen reip. doſe rows 


eſt, ſed cedis," aid Seneca, Ic is not the killing of ſome-:Citizens that de- 
ſtroyes the Commonwealth :\'and there re-noc many Princes; that proceed 
lo tar as to doeropen and: profeſs'd. wrong, to the livesof.their ſubjects 
but many ſubjes'have done: violence; open and appatant, to the. lives;/of 
their Princes; aid yer the: ſybjects are to complain.' \\2#75 Princes 
apud n05 regnawye- © pkcecvnithe aut Sfortiadups familiz:quem non aligurs 
Crvis nofter etians ſine cauſa',\ ſed po antbitiong;" ferrowegereſſus. ſit ? pants 
certe, Whithof ewr Princes af ſuch and (i ly: hath 'not<been ſet wph 
tobe marder'd by ſome of their Subjetts,) withiut cauſe, bur-incerly ovt of ans- 
bition? very few,; And he that reads Hedior. Baethins his\hiftory:of Scottdied 
may {ay as niuch as Carden, :ahd: tor a longeritime, Every. man complains 
of 0. Sr ,welgve theminoc; and thenevery little thing 
makes him a. Tyrant: butitis:in-this cafe\as'in the caſe aig” 16 
Oo Albericus 
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Albericus Gentilis) we cannot be without them,and yet we are not pleas'g 
when weare tied to them, * If any ſuch rhing.coutd happen thar a King 
had a mind to deſtroy his people, by whom ſhonkd he doeit © He alonecan 
hardly doe it z and he could hardly arm his people againſt themſelves, Bur 
what ſhould he get by it? he cannot be fo unreaſonable :: buc ſuppoſe ic 
what then * Oppreſſion will make a wiſe my mad (faith Solomen) and there 
are ſome temptations bigger then a mans ſtrength ; and this would be one 
of them; andthe people would be vext into the fin of rebeHlion , and then 
it may be, God would cut him off, and puniſh che ez and berewould 
þc calamity enough in this whole enrercourſe, but nothing lawful, For we 
have nothing dearer to us then our lives and our religion, but in both 
theſe caſes we find whole armies of Chriſtians dying quietly, aud ſuffering 
erfecution without murmar. * But it cannot be it cannot eafily be 
uppos'd that an evil Prince ſhould be otherwife then one that is cruel and 
unjuſt, and this to fall upon ſome perſons : for let him be luſtll, he ſhall 
not raviſh the Cominon-wealth ; and it he be bloody, his ſword cannor 
cut off very great numbers ; andif he br covetous, he will not take away 
all mens eftates : but if a warre be made againſt him, theſe evils will be 
very much more univerſal ; for the worſt of Princes that ever was hath 
obliged a great many, and ſome will follow him out of duty, ſome for fear, 
ſome for honour, and ſome for hopes z and then as there 1s no ſubje& that 
complains of wrong but he hath under the government receiv'd more right 
then wrong, ſo there is none that goes to doe himſelf right, (if that beall 
he intends,and not covetous and ambitious defigns) bur in the forcing it he 
will find more wrong then right, 


I6, 3, But I demand , Are there no perſons from whom if wereceive 


Bell. Jugurth, 


wrong we muſt not be avenged of them © To a Chriſtian it had beena more 
reaſonable inquiry,whether there be any perfons of whom we may be avet- 
ped, Certainly there are none of whom wenay be avenged without the 
aid or leave of the publick power, But what it our Father: doe us wrong * 
may we ſtrike him ! cp ky anhþoc piper, to bear owr Fathers unjuſt wrath was 
one of the precepts the man of Ereiria had learge of Zen: and what 
then if we be injur'd by the publick Father © Magno diume Regs, veint 
pareutis contumeliam tnlit ; it'was ſaid of Lyfmachns : & wi parentum ſa- 
witiam fic Patrie'putiendo ac ferendo ten eſe, ſaid Livy. It we muſt 
bear with our' Fathers, fo alſo with our Princes. #4 7egere Patriaw 
aut Parentcs , quanquam & puſiis, & delit#s torrigas , Importunum tf, 
faid Selluft, Though it were inyour power, though you might reform ſome evils, 
get 19 rhle your Parents or your Prince foneble, And it was 


force vs not rea 


lib.r.Fam.cp.9. an excellent ſaying which Cicero had from Plath, Tuntam cont endere 1n 70). 


oportet quaniiom probare twls ciorbus poſits, vim 
afferri oportere, 1d enim Plato} 


Jubet, gatmeecs 


e parents negue panes 
vebrmenrer ſequor: & 96 
hanc cauſam ſibi fuiſſe ait reipublice non utrimgende , offendaſſe 


quod cum 


m Athemien{cm prope jams tenter. Cu ewes ec per- 
ſwadendo nec! "an Poſſe of foderet,coge fo 
effe won arbitrareinr, To conteandl Common-wealth can never 


bus you mal 
$ 


to your parents nar 60 your country, this 
your Country, And when Plato faw the 


doating with age;yie deſpair'd of prevailing wpon them byperſivaſuen 


z but yes 


to compel them by force be concladed to be impipsns, - Bax Cati apy man looſe 


by 


_ — — Ml - 
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159 


by patience 2 hath it no reward ? or is there no degrees of Counſel init - 
that is, Is not ſome patience acceptable though it be not neceſlary * ſhall ic 
have no reward, if it be more then weare bound to * If it ſhall be rewarded, 
though it be greater then is ſimply neceſlary, thenit is certain, that what- 
ever we ſuffer under evil Princes, to be quiet and-peaceable is infinitely 
better then to reſiſt : For that ſhall havea good reward , this ſeldome 
miſſes an ill one. But if there be no counſel, no degree of uncommanded 
patience, then all patience is neceſſary ; tor it is certain none is finne: for 
Chriſt was glorified by ſuffering the greateſt injuries, and his Martyrs have 
crodden the ſame way of the Croſs; and ſo muſt we 1t God calls us to it, 
if we will be his Diſciples, 


17: _ 4. But again I conſider, Does may ſubjeR that is a wicked man 
forfeit the right in his eſtate, otherwiſe then law appoints ? Is dominion 
founded in grace ? or is it founded in law and labour, in ſucceſſion and pur- 
chaie? And is it not ſo in Princes * with this onely difference, that their 
righes of government are derived from God immediately z for none bur 
he can give a power of life and death: can therefore any one take away what 
they did not give? or can a ſupreme Prince looſe it by vice, who did nor 
getit by vertue, but by gift from God © If a law were made todeveſt the 
Prince of [iis power in caſe of i1| government, ther he were not the man 1 
mean, he is not ſupreme but ſubordinate, and did rule precariouſly, thar 
is as long as his ſuperior judges will give him leave, But for the (upreme 
heis ſacred and immured, juſt as the utmoſt orbs of heaven are uncircum- 
ſcrib'd ; not that they are poſitively infinite, but becauſe there is nothing 
beyond them: ſo is the ſupreme Magiſtrate,nothing is above him but Gad: 
and therefore in his caſe we may ule the words of Livy , ſi quis adverſins 
eafeciſſet, nihil ultra quam improbe fattum adjecit lex, It he does any thing 
2gainſt reaſon and juſtice, there is no more to be ſaid bur that it was ill done, 
* Butif he does not doe his Guty, that's no warranty for me not to doe 
mine; and if obedience and patience be a duty, then the one is as neceſſary, 
and the other is more neceſſary when he does not doe what he oughr. * And 
after all,the ſupreme power in every Chriſtian republick hath no power to 
kill 2 ſubje& without law, nor to {ſpoil him of his goods, Therefore nei- 
ther can a ſubject kill or exauthorate the ſupreme at all ; for there is ao 
law todoe it: and if he be the ſupreme power, he is allo law-giver,.and 
therefore will make no ſuch law againſt himſelf; -and if he did, he were 
neither wiſe nor juſt, 


18, Either then ſtop all pretences, or admit all. If you admit any cafe in 
which the ſubjects may f he againſt their Prince, you muſt admit every 
caſe that he will pretend who is the judge of one. But becauſe Govyern- 
ment is by God appointed to remedy the intolerableevils of confufion and 
the violence and tyranny of every ſtrong villane, we muſt 'keep our ſelves 
there; for if we take the ſword, or the power, or the legiſlation, or the 
Judicature, or the impunity from the Supreme, we retura to that ſtate of 
evil from whence we were brought by government, For certain it is, all 
the perſonal miſchiefs and injuſtices done by ag evil Prince are infinitely 
more tolerable then the diſorders of a violent remedy againſt him, If 
there be not a derniere reſort, or 2 laſt appeal fixt ſomewhere, miſchiefs 
will be infinite z but the evils that come from that one place will ſoon be 
numbred, and eaſier ſuffered and cur'd, 


f 
| 
; 
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19, It were eafie to adde here the ſentences of the wiſe heathen to this 
very purpoſe; for though religion ſpeakes loudeft in this article, yer na- 
ture her ſelf is vocal enough: but I have remark'd ſome already occafional- 
ly, to the ſame ſenſe with that of Tacitws, Imperatores bonos woto expeten. 
dos, qualeſcunque telerandos - So the wiſer Romans at laſt had learnt their 
duty. The ſame alſo was the ſentence of the Greeks; 


Eurip. Tas 7 xpeTOUNTWY epealias ypeuy Papeiy, 
we muſt patiently ſuffer the follies of our Rulers, So did the Perſians, 


Claudian, ——f#4amVis crudelibus, eque 


Paretur Domms, 


Though the Lords be crutl, yet you muſt obey them 4s well as the gentle, But | 
am weary of ſo long telling a plain ſtory, He that is not determined by 
theſe things, I ſuppoſe will defire to ſeeno more. Bur if he does, he may pleaſe 
to ſee many more particulars in Barclay, in Grotias, in Monſreur de la Nowe, 
in Albericus Gentils, in Scipio Gentilts, in Biſhop Bilſon, in Petrss Gregori- 
us & Bodinxs, TI conclude, many ſupreme Princes have laid afide their 
kingdomes, and have exchang'd Gem for honour and religion ; and many 
ſubjeRs have laid aſide their ſupreme Princes or Magiſtrates , and have 
exchanged them for liberty and juſtice, But the one got, and the other 
loſt, They had real adyantages z and theſe had words in preſent, and re- 
pentance in reverſion, | 


RuL ts IV. 


The Supreme Civil Power is alſo Supreme Gover- 


nour over all perſons and in all cauſes Eccleſial- 


tical. 


" | bs this Rule were not of great neceſſity for the condu& of Conſcience, 
as being a meaſure of determining all queſtions concerning the SanRion 
of and obedience to all Eccleſiaſtical lawes, the duty of Biſhops and Prieſts 
to theit Princes, the neceſſity of _—_— ing tribuce, and diſcharging the 
burdens and relieving the neceſſities of the Republick, I ſhould have been 
unwilling to have medled with it; becauſe it hath ſo fierce oppoſition 
from the bigors of two parties, the Gze/phs and the Gibelines, from Rom: 
and from Scotland, from S, Peter and S, Andrew, the Papiſt and the Pre(- 
byterian : and they have plac'd all their great intereſt and their greatelt 
paſſions upon this queſtion, and uſe not to be very kind to any man that 
ſhall at ull oppoſe them, 


2. From the Church of Rome we have many tearned men, ſervants ol 
the Pope, who affirm that all Government-Ecclefiaſtical belongs to him; 
that he onely can make lawes of Religion, that in that he hath a compul- 
ſory over Kings, who are his ſubjects, dependant upon him , by him 0 
be commanded in matters of religion z to which all temporalties are {0 
ſubordinate,thart if not direRly, (as ſome of them ſay) yer indirely,as moſt 


of them ſay, in ordine ad Spirituale bonum, for the good of the Clare 
an 


_ 


CnaP. --- and their Laws in ſpecial. 


=d of religion he can diſpoſe of them, The ds ord 


dofrine are © Bellarmine and » Baronixs,* Harding and * Eudemon Fohannes, 
« Fevardentins and * Mariana," Boucher and ® Ficklerms,i' Alexander Carerius 
and « D. Marta, | Doleman, and generally the Jeſuits, and all the Ca- 


noniſts. 


— —— 


4. De pon:it. 
Rom. |. 2-C.17+ 
b. Annal. 
Ecclel., 

c, Contr, Apol, 
Eccl. Angl. 


4 Contr. Epic. Elien\. e.in Comment. in E {ther. f. in 'Theatr. z. de Juſta abdicar, Henric, 3. b. De jure Magiſtratuum. 


j.De poteflate Papz. k. De temp. er ſpirit. Pontif, porcſtate, 1. Of the broken ſucceTion, 


On the other ſide, the Presbytery pretends mightily to the ſcepter of 


j Jeſus Chriſt,as the Pope does to o—— of S, Peter, and they will have 
t 


21l Kings ſubmit to that; as there is all the reaſon in the world they ſhould : 
but by this ſcepter of Chriſt they mean their own claſhcal meetings, and 
the Government that themſelves have ſetup the other day ; to which the 
firſt inventer of it was at firſt forc'd pitifully to beg (uffrages of allowance, 
and that it might be endur'd ; but as ill weeds uſe to doe, it quickly grew 
up to that height, that like the Bramble ic would be King, and all the bires 
and beaſts muſt come under the ſhadow of ir, The great Maſters of this 
invention after Calvin are” Beza," Cartwright,” Lambertus Danens,» Gellius 
Snecanue, © Guil, Bucanus, Hermannus Renecherns, © Buchanan, * Chri- 


m de Presby- 


rerio 


n in his laſt 


opher Goodman, * Brutus Celta, » Franciſc, Hottoman, the Author of the Reply 


Book called Speculum tyrannids Philippi Regs, * and the Dialogues of Phi- 


o Chriſtian. 


olr ia. 


lidelphus : and 1f any one would fee more of theſe, he may find enough of 7 lib. ciſciplinz 
them in the writings of that Excellent and Prudent Prelate Dr Bancroft 1/9 09m 


Archbiſhop of C anterbury. 


Concerning the pretences of the Church of Rome; they are as inva- 


T heol. 
ry Obſervat. in 


Plal. 1. 
s De jure regni 
apud Scotes. 


lid as can be withr, For although there are ſome overtures of Scripture r treaciſe of 


made, as Tibs dabo clawes, and Fcce duo gladii, and Paſce oves, which are © 


bedience 
[De jure ma» 


ſtrange arguments to conſidering perſons to prove the Pope ſuperiour to giftatuum 
Kings, (and concerning them I ſhall not need to uſe any argument, but ſet » rancogallia 


down the words of the Biſhop of Maeſtricht in an excellent oration of his *® 
recorded by Awventine, Ambitiofi & ſuperbi ſunt qui illud Domini Dei- i 


Boior: 


que noſtri Wagons Quodcunque ſolvers ſuper terram, &C, & quodcunque li- 
yaverts erit ligatum, &c, perfritta fronte interpretando adulterant, ſux libi- 
dini ſervire cogunt, & nobis ceu yu & omnium rerum imperitts, aſtu illu- 
dere ſtudent, They that expound. 

or luſt of Empire are impudent, and think us to be fools and children, and 
fit to be coſen'd and fool'd our of our ſenſes : ) yet theſe were made no uſe 
of to any ſuch purpoſe for many Ages after the Apoſtles death and there- 
fore upon wiſer accounts they cauſe this great article to rely upon ſome 
prudential motives, and ſome great precedents and examples, The parti- 
culars I ſhall conſider in the following numbers : but that which here lies in 
my way is their great boaſt of the fact of Pope Zachary depoſing Childeric 
King of France in the year 750, and appointing Pepin the Kings Marſhall 
tobe King in his Room, Upon the warranty ot this Example Gregory the 
7* endeavour'd to juſtify his proceedings againſt the Emperour Henry 4b 
Bellarmine will not endure with 'þ 

but the Pope onely ; and on all hands they contend mightily that it was 
he,and not the Nobles and people of France. They indeed were willing but 
they had no authority, therefore they appeal'd to him as the Ordinary 
Judge , and he declared for Pepin, arid God declared for that Judgement 
that it was according to his will: for the event was bleſſed, Pepin was proſ- 
perous, and his fon Charles the Great grew a mighty Prince, and Fraxce 3 
O 3 porent 


ial. 2. p.65: 
b, 5. Anhal 


{uch words of Chriſt to ſerve their pride 


E pift. ad Peri- 
, . * mannum Epit. 
patience tO hear that any one did this feat nicrenl, 
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potent Empire,and Religion and the Church had oreat increment and AK 
advantages then before or ſince. 


But when men judge of actions by the events,they onely ſhew them. 
ſelves willing to be coſen'd by proſperity,and that they will endure nothins 
that hath aflition with it ; but ſo they become adyocares for the oreateſt 
villanies, becauſe they could neyer come to their greatneſle if they were 
unproſperous, And therefore there is no judging of Jawtul or unlaw{yl 
by the event, till the laſt event be tried : and at the day ot our death and ar 
the day of Judgement, the event of things is the beſt argument and the beſt 
trial of right and wrong, Bur beſides this, the folly of theſe men is inki- 
nitely ſeen in this very inſtance, For it is no wonder that the Church of 
Rome was proſperous and did thrive _— that change: Pepin and Pope 
Zachary helped one another and divided the ſpoil ; and Pepin and Charles 
having no warranty and reputation in that treaſonabie turprize.of the 
Crown of France, but what they had from the opinion the world then had 
of the Biſhop of Rope, it concern'd Charles to advance the Papacy, that 
the Papacy might ſupport him, But by all that before him in this world, 
a man knows not whether he be worthy of love or hatred, (aith Solomon ; anda 
mans fortune is ſeen in hs children © and theretore it the Popes ſervants 
would look a little further then their own advantages, they might have 
conſider'd what is obſerved by Paulus e/Amilius and Beneventus of Imola, 
that in the days of Charles the Great, who was ſon to Fepin, the Empire 
was divided; (which was the curſe in which God puniſh'd Solomon in the 
perſon ot Rehoboam)that his ſon Ludowicys Pius was lerv'd juſt as his Grand- 
father ſeryd his Maſter the King, for his ſon Lotharivs did moſt unnatu- 
rally rebel againſt him, depos'd him and thruſt him into a cloiſter , and that 
he himſelf felt the judgement of God, for himſelf alſo was depos'd, and 
ſucceeded to by Lews the ſecond, who was proſperous in nothing, bur in 
every undertaking the wind blew in his face. His fon was Ladovicus nhili, 
ſo they call'd him ; a cypher of a King, and ſtood tor nothing, He indeed 
left an heire to the Crown: but he alſo was a man that had no heart, and 
his fon had no head for (harles the Bald was an extreme pitiful coward, 
and Charles le groſs was a fool, After theſe ſucceeded Arnmulph, who was 
eaten up with lice, the ſad diſeaſe of Herod; andin his ſon Lews the fourth 
that race was quite extinguiſhd. And now if we judge of things by the 
event, have we not great reaſon even upon this account to ſuſpect the tat 
of Zachary, (though it was not his authority, but his conſent and his con- 
tederacy with the Rebel) to be extremely diſpleaſing ro Almighty God, 
when there was not one of his line but went away with a ſhare of the Di- 
vine anger * But ſuch reaſonings as theſe concern none but them who teel 
them ; they may ſuſpe& the thing, and betrer examine their confidences 
when they feel any extraordinary evils, which moſt commonly are the con- 
ſequents of a great fin and a mighty diſpleaſure, But others are to doe 
as they ſhould have done art firſt ,goe by rule,and not venture upon the thing 
to ſee what will become of it, * Being now quit of this by which they have 
made ſo much noiſe , all their other little arguments will ſoon melt away 
when they come to be handled, 


But as for the other pretenders (viz. thoſe of the Presbytery,) to 
power ſuperior to Kings in Eccleſiaſtical Government, they have not yet 
proved themſelyes to have received from Chriſt any power at all, to go- 

vern 


Cuar.3- and their Laws in ſpecial. 


— 


vern in his Church ; and therefore much leſle by virtue of any ſuch power 
:0 rule over Kings, I doe therefore ſuppoſe theſe Gentlemen not much 


concerned in this queſtion, becauſe they are uncapable of making claime 3 


not onely becauſe Religion 1s no pretence to Regalities, and that Spiritual 

ower is of a nature wholly different from the power of Kings; but becauſe 
if the Spiritual were to be above the Temporal, pu even then they are not 
the better, For they have not onely none of that Spiritual power which 
can pretend to Government, bur it does not yet appear that they have any 
at all:and this relies upon the infinite demonſtrations of Epiſcopal Govern- 
nent and power ; which being one of the words and works of Chriſt, muſt 
needs be as firme as heaven and earth, But if they be concern'd, they will 
be concluded. 


- And firſt in general, it is neceſſary that the ſupreme power of Kings 


or States ſhould be governors in Religion, or elſe they are but half Kings at 
the beſt, * for the affaires of Religion are one half of the intereſt of man- 
kind : and therefore the laws of the x 11 Tables made proviſion for religion 
a5 well as for the publick intereſt, 


* Cum jus Cone 


jerendt opim4 


ſacerdoria ab 
Henrics Imp. 
vi fuerdt Cx» 


- 
tortum,ea res (inquit Paulus AEmiling lib, 5,) multum virium Inpperatorie Majeſtati detraxis 


in anins popularium, plys enim quam dimidiun (uz jurisdiionis perdidit, 


Jus triplex tabule quod ter ſanxere quaterne 

Sacram, Privatum, & populi commune qued uſquam eſt. 
And this is ſo naturally and unalterably entail'd upon the ſupreme power, 
that when Atrals the King of the Pergamenians made the people of Rome 
his Heire with thele words onely, Populus Rom, bonorum meorum heres eſto, 
Let the people of Rome be Heire of all my goods ;, by | His goods) they under- 


Aulon., 


ſtood, Div1n4 ap ny i nn & privata, ſaith Eutropins, & Florus, all | 4 Eutrop. * 


power in things publick and private, Humane and Divine, For ſince Reli- 


* gion is that great intercourſe between God and us, it is impoſſible to den 


to him who ſtands next to God the care of that by which we Src 


L 2. L. Flor. 


neareſt to him , and this I learn'd from Juſtine. Fure ille 4 Dits proximns lib. 8 


habetur per quem Deorum Majeſtas vindicatur, He « rightly plac'd next un- 
der God, by whom the Majeſty of God is aſſerted, And theretore the Chri- 
ſtians muſt aſter their ſtyle, and no more (ay that the Prince is homo 4 Deo 
ſecundus, & ſolo Deo minor, (which are the words of Tertullian) next to 
God, and onely lefle then him, it between God and the Prince there is all 
that great diſtance and interval of the Government of Religion, He is the 
belt and greateſt perſon that rules the beſt and greateſt intereſt * and it was 
rightly obſerved of S. Paw concerning controverſies civil, for money or 


land, Set thems to judge who are leaſt eſteemed amongſt you » for thatis of the 1 Cor. 6. 


leaſt concerne: but he that is Judge of life and death, that is, the Gover- 
nour of bodies, and he that governs the greateſt affaires of ſouls, he indeed 
ought to be of higheſt eſtimation, Fiſbops and Prieſts are the great Mini- 
ſters of Religion, but Kings are the apynyypithe great Rulers and Governours 
ef it, And this is eaſy to diſtinguiſh, For as the Kings Judges and Coun- 
cel learned in the Law miniſter law to the people, yer the King is the 
ſupreme judge in law ; and the Kings Captains and ſouldiers fight his bat- 
tels, and yer he is [umm Imperator, and the power of the Militia is his: 
ſoitis inreligion, it muſt be miniſtred by perſons ordained to the ſervice , 
but govern'd by himſelf : Heis not ſupreme unleſſe he have all the power 
ot Government, 


O 4 2, The 


Of ſupreme crvil Powers, | Book LI. 


2, The care of religion muſt needs belong to the ſupreme Magiſtrate, 
becauſe religion is the great inſtrument of political happineſſe : ad magng 


Lib. 2. de Di- Reip, utilitates retinetur religio in civitatibus, (aith Cicero; and unleſſe he * 


V1inat, 


Hort. 


have power to manage and condudt ir,and to take care it berightly ordered 
the ſupreme power hath not ſufficient to defend his charges, If the Prince 
cannot condudt his Religion, he is a ſupreme Prince juſt as if he had not the 
militia; or as 1f he were Judge of right bur not of wrong; or as if he could 
reward but not puniſh ; or as if he had cogniſance bur of one half of the 
cauſes of his people z or asif he could rule at land bur nor at ſea, or by 
night but not by day, Bur how if an enemy comes with a fleet againſt him, 
will he ſend a Brigade of horſe to take a ſquadron of ſhips © Thecaſe is juſt 
the ſame; for if God breaks in upon a Nation for the evil adminiſtration 
ot religion, how ſhall the Prince defend his people or anſwer to God for 
them * And this is no inconſiderable neceſſity : For befices that juſtice and 
charity, and temperance and chaſtity, and doing good and avoiding eyil 
are parts of religion, and yet great materia] parrs of government and the 
laws, the experience of mankind and natural reafon teaches us that nathing 
is ſo great a ſecurity Or ruine t0a State as the well or 1ll adminiſtration of 
Religion, 
Dit multa negletti dederunt 
Heſperia mala luttuoſe : 


Orat.5.inVer- and Cicero, Omnia proſpera eveniunt colemtibus deos , adverſa ſpernentibus, 


Tein, 


in Bacchis 
in Supplic. 


Novel. 42, 


The people that have care of Religion are proſperous, but unhappy when they are 
zrreli7100s, | 
ovrexe Sous, ſaith Euripides , and 

Karor d' agar mArcwy worn; mov. 
Religion is the bapd of families, and a ſtrong foundation to Common- 
wealths, To ovrexmngy amor xgwrovies x voug Irons 3earus, 10 Plutarch , it 
i the legature of all communities, and the firmament of lawes : theſame with * 
that of Syneſtns,cvorBucx mporay vaoſpeeBAnc w xpnoms aTPoAT;, eq Ns £5754 0 


 &aApg trmd or Tys Eaoiacs, Firſt let religion be ſetled,becauſe it « the 


ftrong Baſe and columne upon which a Kingdome does rclie. And of this we 
have God himſelt a witneſle: Seek the Kingdome of heaven and the righte- 
ouſneſſe thereof in the firſt place, and all theſe things [that is the neceſsaries 
of the world and of this lite] ſhall be added, For fo faith the Apoſtle, 
Piety is profitable to all things having the promiſe of the life that now «, and 
of that which i tocome, And to this that of Homer rarely accords, 
. "Ns mw nSaoiAnG. epwug G., or VIrudns 

Avdegoiw ov mon x ipoHpgiow a vaows: 

Evd\ruas a veynot, Pipne: 5 nai perand 

[Tvpes x; 2 e495, Cermet 5 Iivrd pea xapty, 

Tixls I umd's pnaa* SzAgoe ?) mwpixa 19995 

'EZ iunqeo ins* apemuo: 7) Agel vr urs, Rs 
The ſenſe of which is well enough rendred by that of Fuſtinian.oump 
eplun vranlouers, x; mo otmer npay evanricet mmAimwng, that he would rake 
care Concerning Eccleſiaſtical government or the affaires of religion for if 
thus be kept in peace, all the whole republick will be proſperouſly adminiftred, 
rel1qua nobus exuberabit politia, So it 1s rendred by one of our Saxon Kings. 
The very trees will bring their fruit in due ſeaſon, and the ſea will give her 
fiſh, and the earth ſhall give her increaſe, when Kings take care of juſtice 


* Forum impe- and religion. * By religion Princes increaſe their Empire.So t Cicero affirmes 


rk remp, dm- 


el ficnam qui 1Cligiontbus Farviſſent , dixit Cicero, de Nat, Deor, l. 2. tf Orat.de aruſp. rclp. 
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of the Romans, non calliditate ac robore, ſed pietate ac religione omnes gentes 
nationeſque ſuperaviſſe, They overcame all the Nations not by force or 
craft, but by piety and religion, To which purpoſe is that of Yalerius 
Maximns, Non dubitaverunt ſacris Imperia ſervire : ita ſe rerum humanarum 
furura regimen exiſtimantia fi Divine potentie bene yo conſtanter eſſent 


amulata, The Greateſt Empires made no ſcruple of miniftring to Religion, ai 
believing that then they ſhould moſt proſperouſly prevaile in the Governments 
of the world, if they well and conſtantly did ſervice to the Divine Almighty 
ower. Now this is not to be underſtood as if it meant that if a King were 
2 good man and perſonally religious it would procure bleſſings for him and 
his people ; though that be true in ſome proportion of events: but ir figni- 
fes that they ſhould be religious Kings, that is, as ſuch rake care to defend, 
ro promote, to conduct and to govern it to advantages and for the honour 
of God. And this obſervation 1s made by S, Auſtin in his epiſtle to Bonz- 
facias. How doe Kings ſerve the Lord in fear but by forbidding and by a re- 
ligious ſeverity —— thoſe things which are done againſt the Lords Com- 
mandements ? For otherwiſe does he ſerve him as a Man, otherwiſe as 4 
King, As a man he ſerves him by living ”= ully : But as a King he - on 
him by eſtabliſhing laws, commanding righteou ne and forbidding the con- 
trary. So did Hezekiah ſerve God by deſtroying the Groves and the idol Tem- 
ples, and all thoſe things which were built againſt the Commands of God. In 
the like manner King Joſiah did ſerve God: and the King of Nineveh ſerv'd 
him by compelling all the city to ſerve the Lord, Thus King Darius ſerv'd 
God by delivering the idol to Damiel to be broken, and caftine his enemies into 
the Lions den : and Nebuchadnezzar ſerv'd him by frbiliine by 4 terrible 
law all his ſubjeits to blaſpheme, For in this, Kings ſerve the Lord as Kings, 
when they dove thoſe things for his ſervice which they cannot doe but as Kines. 
Now if religion be the great intereſt, the preſerver, the enlarger of King- 
domes, it ought to be governed by the hands of theſe whoſe office it is to 
enlarge or to preſerve them, For if the inſtrument be conducted by other 
hands, the event ſhall depend upon them, and then they, not Kings,thall be 
anſwerable for the felicity or infelicity of their Nations, And it was rarely 
well ſaid of Plutarch,that a city might be as well built in the aire, without cones Color 
earth to fland upon, " mimic, mis meg Fruv Sotns avaipedrion,marmragt 
oao rat av,n AaſSzox apron, 45 4 republick can either be conftitated or pre- 
erved without the ſupport of religion, That ſupreme power therefore thar 
th no government of religion is deteRive in a neceſſary part of it's lite 
and conſticution, 


99 J, Theſupremacy and condu of religion is neceſſary to the ſupreme 

ower, becauſe without it he cannot in many caſes govern his people. For 

efides that religion is the greateſt band of laws, and conſcience is the 
greateſt endearment of obedience, * and a ſecurity for , ſacrements inchyti priacipes tart 
Princes in cloſets and retirements, and his beſt guard a- ſunr,Symmach. 1ib. 10. ep. $4.Meximum, 
gainſt treaſons;it is alſo that bywhich the common peo- 4iceme Carone; mejoribus noſtr - -— 2peps.en 
ple can be carried to = great or good or evil deene, | abs oy =y an, ar 


And therefore Livy obſerves of Numa,that to eftabliſh ſociers, &' diſoluo difolvirur. Appius 
his Government he firſt ſetled religion, as ſuppoſing {57 Fx. Fears ad gieogr= of we 


that nothing is more powerfal to lead the peoplegently, rude cfcacifimen, Deorum menum in- 
or to drive them furiouſly, then to imprint in them the jiciertun ram of. Livius ib, x. Pri- 
=_ of God, or to ſcare them with religion, And there- g fgnorum amar , poop hut 8. 
Tre the Prince cannot rule without it : He is but the Scnec. epift. 96. 


ſhadow 
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ſhadow of a King and the ſervant of his Prieſts , and if chey rule religion 
they may alſo rule him, And that for two great cauſes, 6 


T0, I. Becauſe the propoſitions and opinions of religion have and are gi. 
; rely intended to have great influence upon the whole life and all the 
actions of mankind, For how if the Miniſters of religion preach the Stoi. 
cal fate, and that all things that come to paſs are unalterably predetermin'g 
who need to care how he ſerves God, or how he ſerves his Prince ? $aet- 
nie ſaies of Tiberius , that he was religionis negligentior, quippe perſua- 
« fonts plenus cuntta fato agi, careleſs of religion, becauſe he was fully perſwa- 
ded that all things came by deſtiny. To what purpole are laws or puniſh- 
ments, rewards and dignities, priſons and axes, rods and Lictors, when it is 
injuſtice to puniſh a criminal for being unavoidably miſerable * and then 
all government is at an end when there can be no vertue nor vice, no juſtice 
nor injuſtice : for what is alike neceſſary, is equally juſt. But upon ſome 
ſuch account as this Plato (aid that theyare not to be ſuffered in a Common- 
wealth who ſaid that God is the Author of evil, * And what are likely 
to be the effets of that perſwafion which is a great ingredient in the reli- 
gion of ſome men, [ That Dominion is founded in grace ; that evil Princes 
may be depoſed ; that hereticks may be excommunicated, and their ſub- 
jets abſolved from the oath of their allegiance , that faith is not to be 
kept with hereticks; that it is lawful to tell a lie before a Magiſtrate, pro- 
vided wethink up the truth , that Kings are but executioners of the de- 
crees of the Presbytery ; that all things ought to be in common * 7 By ſuch 
propoſitions as theſe it is eaſy to overthrow the ſtate of any Common. 
wealth; and how ſhall the Prince help himſelf, if he have not power to 
forbid theſe and the like dangerous dodtrines A Common-wealth fram'd 
well by laws and awiſe adminiſtration, can by any one of thele be fram'd 
anew and overturn'd, It is therefore neceſſary that the Prince hold one 

end of this ſtaff, leſt himſelf be ſmitten on the head, 


I1- 2, The other great cauſe is this, Becauſe religion hath great influ- 

ence upon perſons as well as actions ; and if a falſe religion be ſet ontoot, 

a religion that does not come from God, a religion that onely pretends 

God, but fears him not, they that conduct it can lead on the people to the 

moſt deſperate villanies and machinations, We read in the life of Henry 

Marth. Weſt- The third of England;that when he had promis'd any thing to his Nobility 
monaſt.in that he had no mind to perform, he would preſently ſend to the Pope for 
Hent. 3. Bull of diſpenſation, and ſuppos'd himſelf acquitted : and who could ſut- 
fer ſucha religion that deſtroyed the being of contracts and ſocieties , or 

bear the evils conſequent to ſuch a religion « And of the ſame nature, but 

i. 8. Rerum ſomething worſe inthe inſtance, is that which Arnaldus Ferronius tels of, 
Gallicar, that the Roman Lawyers aniwer'd to Ferdinandus Davalus,that at the com- 
mand of the Pope he might rake up arms againſt the Emperour Charls the 

fifth, his Prince, without any guilt of Treaſon, And it was yet very much 

worſe which was done and by the Pope Fohs 22, againſt the Emperor 

Aventin. lib, £8 the 4. 2uod þs nobis obtemperare detreaverit, Patriarchis, Epiſcops, 
7. Annal, cunts Sacerdotibus, Principibss,Civitatibus imperamus ut eundem deſerant, 
ac nobss parere cogant, Patriarchs and Princes, Biſhops and Prieſts were not 
onelyallowed,but commanded to forſake theirEmperour,& to compel him 
to obey the Biſhop of Rome, By theſe and much more i appears, the evil 
Miniſters of a falſe religion have great powers of doing what they pleaſe: 


Nam 
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Nam facinnt animes humiles formidine Diviim, 
Depreſſoſque premant 4d terram ——— 

They make the yoogle abſolute ſlaves, and lift them up again. with bold- 

neſs to doe miſchief. E /«Awlov & Sao aimoriay ae ja, yur ig faid Pla- 

tarch, The rude people are eaſy and apt to ſuperſtitiow : and whea they are10, in Sertoric 
they are ready for any violence, Swperſtitione qui eſt imbatus quictas eſ[e von 
peſt , ſaid Cicero : they cannot be quigt. when-they have got a wild 
propoſition by the end, And this is too,muth v by the hiſtories 

of almoſt all nations : for there is none bt. bath ſmarted con be the 
{ations and hypocriſies of Legs The Prieſts of Fapier in the Hand Diod. Sic). 
of Merv? did often ſend the people to kill their Kings. Zvnus a Roman flave'®: 5 < © 
arm'd 60000 men upon pretence of arcligious-extaſy and inſpiration, c. .s. 
Maricss in France did thehke: ſo did an E [% $ iathetime of Claudius 

the Emperor, mention'd by Faſepone who led after him 30000, mea 1i 2.Dc bello 
apainft the Romens, Thetwo fal Chriſts, the one in the tyne of Yeſþg- Judeic cxp.1 4. 
þas, the other under Hadrian,prevailed to the extreme ruine of their muſe- 
rable country-men, Leo & the Turkiſh Annals tell us ſtrange events & over- 
throws of Government brought to paſs by the arts of religion. in the hands: 

of Elmahel and Chemin Mennal in Africa : the firſt taking the Kingdome of 

Morocco from Abraham their King, together with his life , other 

forcing the King of Feſſe to yield unto him the Kingdome of Temeſne. In 

Afia Shacoculss of the Perſian Set by his _— arm d great numbers of 

and in three great battails overthrew Turkiſh power, and put to 
hazard all their Empire, 


They that knew none of theſe ſtories did know others like them, and 
at leaſt knew the force of religion to effect what changes pleaſed chem who 
had the conduR of ity and therefore all wiſe Princes, ancient and modern, 


took care to \LmL the evil by ſuch cemedies and arts of government as 


ds, Three remedies were found out z two by men, and 


were intheir 
one by God, 


1}. T, The ancient governments of the world _ themſelves and theis 
people to the religion of their nation, that which did comply with theis 
government, that which they were ſure would cauſe go diſturbance, as be- 
ing that which was a part of the Government, was bred up with it,and was 
ber younger faſter ; but of forraigne rights and ſtrange and. new religians 
they were ley impacient; by the prohibition and excluſion of which 
by their civil Jaws,as the ſupremepower ſceur'd the intereſt and peace of the 
republick, ſoit gave demonſtration that thecivil power was fupremealſo 
in the reli ua, ek this account we find that 4rifaile and 4naxagrre 
were accuſed , Socrates and Protageras werecondemn'd,for bolding opinions 
and teaching contrary to, the religion of their country, and ic was uſual with 
the Athenians o. to proceed : To Joſephus writes al them, wa 3) is yg i. 2 on" 
[0v09 Meg TS6CHARSP .vn4evs HE ; es I'600 SIRE THT: ; _ 

did ſeverely puniſh any mas that but 4 i Ly, A relags 
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| iv. lib, 39. 


alio more quam patrio colerentar, And Marcus /milins recited a Decree tg 
this purpoſe, Ne quis in publico ſacrove loco now ant externo ritu ſacrificary, 
And this they made a ſolemn bufinefs of, ſaith Zivy, quoties" Patrum 414. 
rumque atate negotium Magiſtratibus datum tft ut ſacra externa fieri vetarent 
In the daies of our Anceſtors the > mide laws forbidding any ſtranger 
rites ; but commanded that onely their own country gods ſhould be wor. 
ſhipped,and that after their country manner, For this was enjoyned in the 
laws of the x11, Tables, Nemo ſeparatim Deos cabeffit. No man muſt haye 
a religion of his own, but that which is appointed by laws. And upon 
this ſtock Claudixs baniſhed the Jews from Rome, and quite extinguiſh'd 
the ſuperſtition of the Drwides, which Avguſtus Ceſar had ſo often prohibj- 
ted. But moſt full to this purpoſe is the Natrative which Dio makes of 
the counſel which Mecenas gave to young OfFavian, m phy Friov mir may. 
ws us m4 OXBs 1aT% Th mT BAY 5%) TVs 6 NNu5 MLY Gv2 RRC Ts 5 Eoyl. 
Covmess m 92A au prhort X/ xahete, 6m X91va Tva $aupgria as Tatum aYTHOQi- 
epyns mM avamilucy amclexoropeir x4.% Tors x 0uvwpgoia x| ai; 
ETHEL TE MW OV TELL, Worſhip God alwaies and every where according to your 
Country Cuſtoms, and compel others ſo to doe : but hate and puniſh the bringers 
in of ſtrange religions ;, becauſe they who bring in new Deities and formes of 
worſhip,they perſuade men to receive other laws,and make leagues, Covenant, 
fattions and confederacies, 


I 4. And therefore to prevent innovations in religion, the Romans often 


L iv 5. dec. 3. 
& lib. 10, dec. 


4 
in Auguſto, c. 


31, 


Joſeph. lib. I]. 
Anriq. Judic. 


C. 6. 


* Novel. 103. 
C. 3, 


inquird after thoſe who had books of ſtrange religions, and when they 
found any they burn'd them ; as we find in Livy and Sweronins, T hey would 
not ſuffer the rites of religion to be publickly diſputed : and Avguſfw 
would not have the Cauſes 'of the Rites of Ceres heard in open Court. 
And when Ptolemy of Egypt was preſs'd to hear the Controverſy between 
the Fewes andthe Samaritans concerning the Antiquity of their Religion, 
he would not admie any ſuch diſpute, rill the Advocates woull undertake 
their cauſe to be juſt upon the pain of death , ſo that they who were 


overcome in the cauſe ſhould die for it; and that they ſhould uſe noargu- 


ments but thoſe which were taken from the received laws of their Coun- 
try, the law of Moſes : they did fo, and the adyocates of the Samaritan 
party being overcome were put to death, For they knew that to introduce 
2 new religion with fierceneſle and zeal would caufe diſturbances and com- 
motions in the Common-wealth and none are ſo ſharp, ſo dangerous and 
inteſtine as thoſe which are ſtirred by religion. Pro ar & foci is the great- 
eſtof all contentions, for their Countrey religion and chetr Countrey dwel- 
lings : for their Altars and their htarths ever ol4 women and children will car- 
y_ and ſcalding water,” * This caution therefore was atfo obſcry'd by 
hriſtian Princes, Fuſtinian gave in charge to'rhe Proconſu1 of tne tre to 
prevent all popular rumulrs which from many cauſes uſe rodifturb the Pro- 
vince,t#m vero maxime ex diverſitate religronum..... quandoquidem ut wul- 
ros tllic tumultis exiſtere cernimuws, peque leves Wirum "bent - but eſpect- 
allythoſe that procetd from diverſities of retigivg.; © for "this" gets many 1n- 
mulfs;-and theſe uſually ſit very heavy upon the Common-wealth : the changes 
ot-religion being molt commiodſyrhe moſt elpertte paroxyſmnes that can 
happen in a ſickly ſtate, Which Leontinw” Bp.” of A4ntiich expreſs'd pret- 
tily by an Emblem; for ſtroaking of his old white head; Ke ſaid, When ths 
ſnow @ diſſols/d , a'great dedl of dirty weather would follow + meaning 
when the old religion ſhould: be queſtion'd -and difcountefiant'd, the new 


religions 
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religions would bring nothing but trouble and unquietneſle; 
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This courſe of forbidding new religions is certainly very prudent, & 
infinitely juſt and pious. Not that it is lawful for a Prince to perſecute the 
religion of any other Nation, or the private opinion of any one within his 
owne z but that he ſuffer none to be ſuperinduc'd to his owne to the danger 
of peace and publick tranquillity, The perfuaſions of religion are not to 
be compell'd : but the diſturbances by religion are to be reſtrained by the 
laws. Andif any change upon juſt reaſon is to be made, let it be made by 
authority of the ſupreme: ut reſpublica ſalva ſit z that he may take care that 
peace and bleſſings may not goe away to give place to a new probleme. 
When it is in the Princes hands he can make it to comply with the publick 
laws, which he then does beſt of all when he makes it to become a law ir 
ſelf, But againſt the law no man is to be permitted to bring in new reli- 
gions, excepting him onely who can change the law, and ſecure the peace, 
Beyond this no compullton is to be us din religion : TESTpETIOGA Jap n Mo lib,r. Padug, 
SrotBac Cons This rwo 5% TAs peDNuons opttur ey error TH ovyoevd Nowopee, ©": 
ſaid S, Clemens Alexandrinus, All religion muſt enter by exhortation ; 
for it is intended fo beget a deſire in our mind that « of the ſame cognation, 4 
deſire of the life that now is, and of that which « to come, The ſame with that 2pud Caſſiodo- 
of Theodoricus King of the Romans, MO imperare non poſſummus, quia "um, lib, 2.Va- 
nemo cogitur ut credat invitus : and Theobaldus writing to the Emperor Fu-** ®:*7: 
ſtintan argued well, Since God himſelf « pleasd to _ many religions, lib. 10, ep. 26, 
we dare net by force impoſe any one ; for we remember to have read that we 
muſt ſacrifice to God with a willing mind, not by the command of any one 
that compels, And therefore the old Romans, the Greeks, the Scythians, 
although they would admit no new religion amongſt their own people, 
would permit to every Nation to retain their own ; by this practice of 
theirs declaring that religion is not tobe forc'd abroad,nor chang'dat home, 
but that it was by the ſupreme power of the Republick to be conducted 
ſo as to comply with the intereſt of the Commonwealth, This was the 
fi: ſt remedy againſt the evils of religious pretences ; which by being con- 
died in the hands of the Civil power ſhews that to be ſupreme even in 
the Queſtions of Religion, 


16, 2, Theother which was found out by Men, is that they did take the 
prieſthood into the hands ofthe ſupreme civil power ; and then they were 

ſure that all was ſafe, The Ezyptians choſe their prieſts out of their Marſil. Ficin. 
Schools of learning, and their Kings out of their Colledges of Prieſts, 7 #2 1. 
The Kings of Ar:tia, a place not far trom Alba, were alſo prieſts of Diana * Strabo lib.s. 
The ſame is reported of the prieſts of Bel/ons, that they were the Kings of 1" b*ik Alex 
Cappodocia, faith Hirtius and the prieſts of Pantheon were ſupreme Judges Djod. Sicul 
of all cauſes, and conductors of all their warres. . The Kings of Perſia! 6.c. 9. 
were alwayes conſecrated to be Princes of the ceremonies, ſo was the 

King of Lacedemon : and at this day the Kings of Malabar are alſo Bra- 

menes or prieſts; an4 it was a law amongſt the Romans, Sacrorum omnium 

poteflzs ſub Regibus eſto, The power of religion and all holy things was to be 

under their Kings: and Yirgil ever brings in his Prince «/£neas as preſident jj, ,, mw 
of the ſaccifical rites ; and of ſomething to the ſame purpoſe 6vid makes 


mention, 
Faſtor. 


Utque ea nunc certa eſt, ita Rex placare Superna 
Numina lanigere conjuze debet ous, 


The 


% 
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The King with the ſacrifice of 4a Ram was to appeaſe the Gods, So did Romg. 
lib.z.De nat. [ys and Numa; Romulns anſþiciis, Numa ſacrs conſtitutis fundaments Jecerunt 
Une. Romana civitatis, ſaid Cicers:they built Rome,and religion was the foundari. 

on of the city. And the ſame cuſtome deſcended with the ſucceedins 

Kings, as Dionyſins Halicarnaſſens reports, [TpwToy | itpwy & Ouorcs 

4c orias finer, % Toyla Ii txeive Tpatieaau Tm Wegs Ft4; 9015, They had 

the government of all ſacrifices and holy rites, and whatſoever was to be Jn 
. to the Holy Gods, was done by them, 


17. When afterwards they ſeparated the prieſthood from the civil power 
they appointed a ſacrificing King to take care of the rites, but they kept 
him from all intermedling with civil affaires ; he might beare no office in 
Feſtus Pom- the Common-wealth, nor have any imployment in the army, nor make 
xl an oration to the people, nor meddle with publick affaires : and yet be- 
lib. 4- ſides this caution, the ſupreme Magiſtrate was Pontifex Maximus, and 11- 
A. Gelllib.19 though he did not uſually handle the, rites, yet when he pleas'd he made 
Lis. lb. z. laws concerning the Religion, and puniſh'd the Awgurs, and the ref 

virgins, and was ſuperior to the Rex ſacrorum, and the whole College of 


prieſts, 


13, But when the Common-wealth was changed into Monarchy, Auguſtas 
annexed the great Pontificate to the Imperial dignity,and it de{cended even 
to the Chriftian Emperors, who becauſe it was an honourary title, and was 
nothing but a power of diſpofing religion, they at firſt retus'd it not: bur 

Annal. lib. 3. UPON this account it was that Tacitss {aid of the Roman Emperor , nunc 
Deiim munere ſunmum Pontificem ſummum hominum eſſe , The greatf 
prieft i alſo the greateſt Prince.* Now this device of theirs would indeed doe 


their buſineſſe, but it was more then was needful]l, For though it were 
certain that religionin the hands of the ſupreme Magiſtrate ſhould never 
diſturb the publick ; yer it might be as ſure if the Miniſtery were in 
other hands, and the Empire and condudt of it in their own, And that was 
Gods way, 


I 9, 3. For God hath intruſted Kings with the care of the Church, with 
the cuſtody of both the Tables of his Law, with the defence of all the per- 
{ons of his Empire; and their charge is to preſerve their people in all godz 
lineſſe and honeſty, in peace and in tranquillity : and how this can be done 
Fre ace the ſupreme care and Government of religion is not eafie to be un- 

erſtood, 


4. Burt this appears in that Kings, that is, the ſupreme power of 

Hebr. 1.2, Every Nation, are vicegerents of Chriſt, who is Head of the Church, and 

Revel. 1. 5. Heire of all things, He releth with a rod of iron , He is Prince of the Kings of 

eee the earth ; The onely potemtate, King of Kings and Lord of lords ; To him 

19. 15, # given all power in Heaven and Earth, and by him Kings reigne, S0 

1 Tim. 6.15. S, Athanafins, * Aaupa'vwy iv 0 Xpic'cs Toy Fpovoy pMETE WOEv aUTOY x&i 
Martrh, 28. 18. vy = 8. - " 2 | , LESS 

* Serm.den, £99%E Tos amor Xpiciaray Bacikevai exayacpiai tires BÞ Tov one! 

Virg, I=xop8, Chriſt taking his throne hath wanſlared it & given it to holy Chriſtt- 

an Kings to return them back tothe houſe of Facob, The Fathers of the 

Council of Ariminum writing to Conſftantins the Arrian Emperor, ay to 

him, that by Chriſt he had his Empire giventhim ; 4 [| Xpig-s'] oi 4 79 

Baoddveuv rw; unter as xai mix xab ras cnupires xpateiv, By him ths 

| art 
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art ap pointed to reigne over all the world, And upon this account Libetins 
imthis advice, pn paxy mpos Tor SES whore an Tiw apyluy Taurls 


o4ve ml . 
or cuyapifias &ae(3nons Es LUTO y, F izht not againſ him who hath grven 
thee this Empire ; and in / pres of thanksgivings, pay him not with diſhonour, 
For the Prince being an Arrian and denying the Divinity of Chriſt,did diſ- 
' honour the Prince of the Kings of theearth,who had delerved better at his 
hands, The conſequent of this conſideration is this, If Chriſt as the ſu- 
preme King does rule his Church, and in this kingdome hath deputed the 
| kings of the earth, and his vicars they are,then they are immediately under 
him in the Government of Chriſts Church, For Chriſt in Heayen is both 
King and Prieſt, As King he reigns over all the world tor the glory of his 
Father and the good ot his electzas Prieſt he intercedes for all mankind, and 
particularly {* them-who ps be heires of Salvation, Now in both theſe 
relations he hath on earth deputed certain perſons to adminiſter and to 
imitate his kingdome and prieſthood reſpectively, For he governs all 
the world, but he does it by his Angel Miniſters, and by Kings his depu- 
ties, He officiates in his prieſthood himſelf, and in this he hath no deputy, 
for he intercedes for us continually : but he hath appointed an order aj 6 
and conſecrated perſons to imitate the offices of this prieſthood,to miniſter 
the bleſſings of it to the people, to repreſent the death of the Crofle, to 
preach pardon of ſins to the penitent, to reconcile lapſed and returning fin- 
ners, that is, to miniſter to the people all the bleiſings which he by the 
office of prieſthood procures in Heaven for us. Now it is Certain that 
he hath made deputies of his Kingdome , for all power being given to him 
2s the great King, there can be no Government upon earth but what 
he appoints, The Government is upon hu ſhoulders, and all the earth is his 
inheritance, and therefore from him all juſt Government is derivid, Now 
it being maniteſt that he is the fountain of all Kingly power, it is alſo as 
manifeſt that all this power is delegated to the Kings of the earth; for by 
me Kings reigne, ſaith the wiſdome of God,and it is one of his moſt glori- 
ous appellatives, that he is Prince of the Kings of the earth; and itis as cer- 
tain that none of this kingly power was given to the miniſters of religion, 
but expreſs|y denied to them, The Kings of Nations exerciſe dominion ; 
that's their province: but it ſhall not i among ft you : But he that is 
greateſt among ſt you let him be your miniſter; That's your ſtate, you are 
miniſters of the kingdome to other purpoſes, in other manners ; you 
doe your work by ſerving, by humility , by charity, by labours and 
compliance, by gentle treatments and the gentleſt exhortations ; nothing 
ota King is to be in you, but the care: 67: owaTle, mh Baoikeiay th iepo- 
TULN ou xAwhey bor meh ZIVYKAWEh, for to J oyne the kingdome and the prieſt- 
hood Evangelical is to joyne in one band things of the maſt differing nature : 
for the name of Kings hath power and conſtraint, Rods and axes; the 
name of prieſts and Apoſtles hath in it nothing but gentle manners and holy 
miniſteries. Kings can compel ; the miniſters of religion muſt intrear, 
They can kill , but at the moſt theſe can but rebuke ſharply. Thele can 
cut off from ſpiritual communion, and deny to give them myſteries that 
will hurt the wicked and the indiſpos'd z but they can cut them off from 
life it ſelf, Kings juſtly ſeek hononrs, wealth and dignity, and it is al- 
lowed them by laws and by neceſſity, and by their reaſon : But prieſts 
muſt »ot ſcek their owne, but only the things of Js Chrift, They muſt 
indeed be maintain'd ; the oxe cannot labour if his mouth be fmuſled : but 


though this be his maititenance it muſt be no part of his reward, Our = e 
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Nath, 20.25. {ed Saviours word is rendred by S. Matthew by xe/axvpdery, The Kings 
of the people doe rule Imperiouſly, This very wordis alſo us'd by S, Pete; 
and forbidden to the elders of the Chureh, and to it is oppos'd row aire 
to feed the flock like ſhepherds, The manner of xup:eveiy us'd by S. Paul,or 

x alaxupiedew us'd by S, Matthew and S, Peter, the exerciſing dominion is 
compulſion, and great riches : this is alſo forbidden to the Clergy, they 
muſt not doe any thing aAILYKEGWS, nor eiypoxepd as, not for Profit to 
themſelves , not with violence or impoſing neceſſity upon others, "The 
Miniſters of religion are very conſiderable in this Kingdome of Chriſt, tg 

\ promote and to advance it by holy preachings and holy miniſtrations.; 
ut it is true which was ſolemnly declard in Babylon to the prince of the 
Captives, _ ipſe non poteſtatem injungi, et ab eve incipiendum ip 
fervire omnibss ;, their eminency is nothing but an eminency of ſervice, jt 
15 the greateſt miniſtery inthe kingdome, but hath in it theleaſt of Empire, 
But of this I ſhall have occaſion to give a fuller account, For the preſent, 
that which the preſent argument intends to perſwade is, that the Miniſters 
of religion are onely officers under Chriſts prieſthood, but ſubjets in his 
kingdome, which is adminiſtred by Angels and Chriſtian princes in all the 
Imperial, inthe defenſive and coative parts and powers of it. The Chriſti- 
an King or ſupreme magiſtrate can doe every thing 7A wove mt tepupyti, 
as Comatenns (aid, onely except the ſacred Miniſteries : which 1s the ſame 
which was ſaid by the famous' Biſhop of Corduba, Hoſins in Athanaſins , 

' Neque igitur fas tft nobss interris Imperium tenere,neque tn ſacrorum et thymi- 
ematum habes poreffatew, Imperator, hoc eft jus adolendi. The good Biſhop 
was ſpeaking of the fact of 0z145,who though he had power over the prieſts, 
yet had nothing to do to meddle with the rites of prieſthood : 7t « not law- 
ful for us to meddle with om or the rights of Government ; nor for thee, 


O' Emperour, with the rites of incenſe, The ſummeis this, If Chriſt by his 
kingly power governs his Church, and Chriſtian Kings are his Deputies, 
then they alſo are the Supreme under Chriſt of the whole Government of 
the Church, 


5. So that now I ſhall not need co make nſe of the precedents of the 
Old Teſtament, nor recite how David order'd the conrſes of the Levites, 
the uſe of the bow in the Quire, the ſolemnities of publick ſervice, nor 
how Solomon pit 4b:athar from the High-prieſthood, nor how Feh», nor 
Hezehkith, nor Foſtah reform'd religion, pull'd down Idols, burnt the 
groves, deſtroyed'the worſhip of Baal, reduc'd the religion of the God of 
racl, This mdeed is an excelent argument, becauſe it was a time in 
which God gave his Prieſts more ſecular eminency and external advan- 
rages then ever he did Knce, and alſo becauſe Chriſt chang'd nothing in the 
kingdomes of the earth ;/ he left them as he found them, onely he intended 
to make them miniſters and portions of his kingdome z and that they 
ſhould live privately, and govern publickly by his meaſures, that is, by the 
juſtice and mercy Evangelical, Kurt this argument I was the more willing 
to touchupon becauſe the Church of England much relies upon it in this 
queſtion, and excommunicates thoſe who deny the Supreme civil power 
to have the ſame authority in cauſes Eccleſiaſtical, which rhe pious Kings 
of the Hebrews had over the Synagogue + Burt I find the ancient Doctors 
of the Church preſſing much _ the former medium, That Chriſt 
hath ſpecially intruſted kis Church to'Chriſtian Princes, For, 


20, 


6, Chriſt 
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6, Chriſt ſhall call Chriſtian Kings to account for ſouls, Cognoſcant 
Principes ſeculi Deo ſe debere rationem reddere propter Eccleſiam quam 4 
Chriſto tuendam ſuſcipiunt. Nam ſee. augeatur pax & dai ciplina Eccle- 
ſie per fideles Principes, ſive ſolvatur, ille ab exs rationem exigit qui eorum 
poteſtats ſuam Eccleſiam credidit, (aid Iſidore Hiſpalenſis. Let the Princes of in Sens. c. 51, 
the world know that they muſt give an account to God for the Church which 
they have received fron Chriſt into their Protection, For whether the peace 
and Diſcipline of the Church be encreaſed by faithful Princes, or whether it 
be diſſolu d, he who hath intruſted his Church to their power will exatF an ac- 
count from them, And therefore P, Leo to Leo the Emperor gave this adyer- 
tiſement, Debes incundtanter advertere Regiam poteſtaters t1bi non ſolum ad Epilt. 75. 
mundi regimen, ſed maxime ad Eccleſia pr eſidium eſſe collatam, Tou muſt di- 
ligently remember that the ſupreme power s given to os not onely for the 
government of the world,but eſpeciall forthe ſafety and defence of the Church. 

Now this defence not being onely the defence of guards, but of laie, nor 
onely of perſons,but eſpecially of Religion, muſt needs inferre that Kings 
have ſomething more to doe in the Church then the Court of Guards 
hath : he defends his ſubje&s in the ſervice of God ; he defends and pro- 
mores this ſervice ; he is not to defend them if they difſerve Chriſt, but to 
puniſh them, and of this he is Judge and Exator : and therefore this de- 
tence declares his right and Empire, Ex quo Imperatores fatti ſunt Chri- 
ſtiani res Eccleſie ab ipſis dependiſſe : ſo Socrates expreſſes this queſtion, 
Ever ſince the Emperors became Chriſtian the affaires of the Church have de- 
pended upon them, They did ſo before, but they did not look after them : 
they had the power from Chriſt, bur thay wanted his grace: they owed 
duty to him, but they paied it not, becauſe they had no love for him, And 
therefore Chriſt cook what care he pleas'd,and ſupported it in perſecution, 
and made it grow indeſpite of oppoſition : and, when this he had done long 
enough to prove that the religion came from God, that it loſt nothing by 
ſecution, but that his ſervants loved him and died for him, then he cal- 
ed the Princes into the houſe of Facob, and taught them how to admini- 
ſter his power to the purpoſes of his own defignement. Hence come thoſe 
expreſſions us'd often by Antiquity concerning Kings,calling them Yicarios 
Dei, were religions Retfores,euarC eas x, morws apynys the Deputies of God, 
Governours w/ true Religion, the Captains and Conduttors of faith and God- 
lineſſe ; ad quorum curam,de qua Deo rationem reddituri erant,ves illa maxim? 
pertinebat , For to their care Religion and the Church did belong,and con- 
cerning that care they were to give an account to God, 


21+ 


22, Nowif wedeſcend to a conſideration of the particular charges arid 
offices of __ in relation to the Church,it will not onely be a mighty Ve- 


rification of the Rule, but alſo will miniſter to the determination of many 

caſes of Conſcience concerning Kings and concerning the whole order Ec- 

; pay This I ſhall doe in che following Rules, which are but appen- 
Ices to this, ; 


P 3 Rule 
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Boox 111. 


I, 


Contr. Crel- 


RuLE V. 


Kings have a legiſlative power in the affaires of Re. 


Iigion and the Church. 


. 
His is expreſlely taught by S. Auſtin. 1» hoc Reges ſicut eu divinity, 
pracipitur. Deo ſerviunt 1n quantum Reges ſunt, ſi in ſuo regnq boy, 


con. |. 3- c. 51. jubeant, mala probibeant, non | Jim oe pertinent ad humanam ſocictatem, 


veriums etiam que pertinent ad Divinam religionem, In this Fas in that 
capacity ſerve God according to the Divine Commandement, if in their reſpe- 
&#tve king domes they command good agus. and forbid evil, not onely in rl. 
tion to humane ſociety, but in order to religion, 


The leaſt part of this power is to permit the free exerciſe of it, and to 


NS impediments, and to give it advantages of free aſſemblies, ind 


competent maintenances and juſt rewards and publick encouragements, $9 
Cyrus and Darius gave leave and guards and reſcripts, warranty and provi- 
ſions and command to the Jewes of the Captivity to build the Temyle, 
So Conſtantine and Licinius did to the Chriſtians to praftiſe their religion, 
Thus Hezekiah and ſome other pious Kings of the Hebrews took away the 
offences of the people, the brazen ſerpent, the groves and images, the altar 
of Bethel, and the 1dolatrous ſervices, And of theſe things there is little 
queſtion; for the Chriſtian Princes by their Auchority ſhut up the Temples 
of the Heathen Gods, 


That which is yet more conſiderable is, that by puniſhments they 


' compel their Subjects to ſerve God and keep his Commancements. That 


which was obſerved of the Primitive Chriſtians, that they tied themſelves 
by oaths and Covenants to ſerve God, to doe juſtice, not ro commit a- 
dultery, to hurt no man by word or deed, to doe good to every man they 
could, to aſſemble together ro worſhip Chriſt, that Chriſtian Princes are 
to ſecure by laws, that what men will not doe by choice, they may whether , 
they will or no ; and this not onely in things relating to publick peace and 
the intereſt of the Republick, but in the immediate matters of religion: 
ſuch as are laws againſt ſwearing, againſt Blaſphemy, againſt drunkenneſle 
and fornication and the like,in which the intereſt of ſouls is concerned, but 
not the intereſt of publick peace, Hoc jubent Imperatores quod jubet Chriſtus; 
and it is 4 grear ſervice to Chrift that the fear of men be ſuperaddcd ; be- 
cauſe to wicked perſons and ſuch for whom the ſeverity of laws was made, 
it often prevailes more then the tear of God, 


But that which is more then all this is, that beſides thoſe things in 


' which God hath declar'd his will, the things of the Church, which are di 


rely under no Commandement of God, are under the ſupreme power of 
Chriſtian Princes, I need no other teſtimony for this but the laws them- 
ſclves which they made,and to which Biſhops and Prieſts were obedient 
and profeſs'd that they ought to be ſo, And this we find in the Oy 

of 
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of divers Popes who in their epiſtles gave command to their Clergy to ob-- 
ſerve ſuch laws which themſelves had received from Imperial edi&ts, For 
chereare divers laws which are by Gratian thruſt into his colleAtion' which 
were the laws of Chriſtian Princes, The Canon Fudicantem. t3. q. 5. ex- 
preſſing the office of a Judge in the Cogn'iſance of cauſes, attributed by 
Gratian to Pope Eleutherius, was 2 law made by the Eniperor Conftantine, 
|. 1. E, de Fudic. C: Theodoſ, and ſo was that which was attributed to P. 
Fabian againſt accuſers, Cay, ſi quis iratus - It 15 In the Theodoſian Code 
and was made by the ſame Prince, The Canons which goe under the names 
of « Sixtus and ? Adrian and Fabian before cited of the ſame title were 3.9.6.c.16,17. 
made by Gratian the ſonne of Yalentinian the Elder: who alſo made the "3 2.4.8. C4 


—— — — —— . 


PO en eat 
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reſcripts for reſtitution of Church-goods taken trom Biſhops when they were c ;. fda. 
forc'd from their Sees, attributed to Pope Caius and Pope Fohs, Theodoſius | 
the Emperour made the Canon quz ratione * for ordef in accuſations, which *« 3.9 9: 
yetis attributed toPopeDamaſus,bur is in theTheodoſianCode:for thus the 

Popes eaſily became law-givers when they adopred intothe Canon the laws 

of their Princes, which by their authority prevail'd beyond the memory 

of their firſt makers, The Canon Conſangvineos, for ſeparation of mar- ;;,.c. 5 
riage within the prohibtted degrees,was nor the Popes, but made by Theo- 

dofius, as it is thought, at the inſtance of $, Ambroſe : and Yalentinian made 

the Canon Privilegia for confirmation of the privileges of the Church, 5. a 2. 
which goes under the Name of Aracletus, I could reckon divers others, 

for indeed the volume of the Decrees 15 full of ſuch conſtitutions which the 

Chriſtian Emperors made, but they were either aſſumed by the Popes or 

imputed ro them, But that the Popes as Eccleftaſtics had no authority to 

make laws of Eccleſiaſtical aftaires, but that the Emperors had, was ſuffi- 

ciently acknowledged by Pope Honorius. Imperator Fuſtinianus decrevit ut c. 1. Fx:.de 
Canones Patrum wim legum habere oporteat, That the Canons of the 1% catum: 
Fathers became a law in the Church, was 'by the conſtitution of the Emperor 

Fuſtinian, For that was all the end both of the labours-of warre b_ the 
Counſels of peace, #t veram Det cultum orbus noſtri plebs devota cuſtodiat, 
ſaid Theodoſius and Honorins in their letters to Marcellinus : that” our people 
may devontly follow the true worſhip of God, CSE 


54 Uponthis account we find that Conftantine, Anaſtaſius and Fuſtinian 
made laws concerning the expence and rites of ſepulrure. Gratian, Yalen- 
tinian and Theodoſins forbad dead Corps tq be interred within'the memo- 
rials of Martyrs and Apoſtles. Honorins appointed the Number of Deanes 
in the Metropolz,and the Immunities of every Church, Leo and Anthemius 
torbad alien1tion of Church-lands, But what ſhould I inſtance in parti- 
culars? they*that know not this are wholly ſtrangers to the Civil law,par- 
ticularly the firſt book of the Code, the Authenrics, the Capitulars of che 
French Princes, the laws of the Goths and Yaxdals, and indeed of all the 
Chriſtian Princes of the world, But the firſt ticles of the Code, De ſumma 
Trinitate &f fide Catholica, De ſacroſanttis Eccleſiis, De Epiſcopis & Cle- 
mics, De Epiſcopals Audientia, De haretics, Maniches, Samarits, . 
De Apoſtatks, and divers other are witnefles beyonJ exception, * Now 
nthis there is no exception of matter, For whatſoever is under Govern- 
ment is alſo under the laws of Princes: wnd'y a8z.my qv &: Gymay T5 Bam Nov. 133; 
A512, ſaid Fuſtinian, Nothing comes amiſſe to the Prince, every thing is 
uncer the Royal cogniſance. Conſtantine made laws concerning feſtivals,and 
?ppointed what labours mightand whag might nor be done gpon the Lords 
Þ 4 day ; 
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day ; and ſodid Leo the Emperour. Yalentinian the Elder made a law thar 
no Clergy-man ſhould receive an inheritance by the will or gitt of widdows 
and orphans, unleſle they were of the Kindred, S, f Ambroſe complaing 


heavily of the law,and ſo does S, * Hierome, but conteſles it was juſt, and Pro- 
cur'd by the avarice of ſome Clergy-men who under cover of religion mage 
a prey of the widdows. But this Decree was ſent ro Pope Damaſus ang 
publickly read in the Churches of Rome. And Honorius the Emperor made 
a law concerning the election of the Pope, W hichtwo laſt inſtances I reckon 
to be very great, becauſe- at Rome now-a-daies they are intolerable, 


- Butif all theſe laws were made by Emperors onely by force, againſt 
right & juſtice, & beyond their juſt power, then we are never the nearer for 
this argument: & that it is ſo, Barons is bold to affirm,who upon this title 
blames Z#ſt:1nian for thedling with the affaires of the Church : tor 9uid 
Imperatori cums Eccleſia ? what hath the Emperor to doe with the Church ? we 
know who faid it, And therefore a Synod at Rome under Symmachus 
abrogated a law made by ZBaſili#s aDeputy of King 0doacer in an aſlembly of 
Eccleſiaſtical perſons, in the vacancy of the See Apoſtolick, upon thedeath 
of Simplicins, Now the law was a good law, it forbad the alienation of 
the goods of the Church , yet becauſe it was a law made by 4 laick, they 
thought fit to annul it, 


To theſe things I anſwer, that it matters not what Baroniss ſays 
againſt F»ſtinian,for Pope Hadrian the q4*h-who is much more to be credited, 
commends him,8&propounds him as a greatExample imitable by all Princes: 
and it was not F«ſt1nian alone, but very many other Princes both before 
and after F»ſtinian: and therefore to ask what hath the Emperour to doe with 
the Church ? might become Donatus (whoſe ſaying it was, and whom $, 
Auſtin confuted for ſaying ſo) but it becomes not any man that loves truth 
and order. As for the Roman Synod under Symmachas, the matter was 
this, He would needs make himſelf head of a Synod without the Biſhop, 
(for he was lately dead) and made a law with an Anathema for the Sandtion, 
and would have it paſſe not for the law of the Prince, bur for a law of the 
Church ; which becauſe the Eccleſiaſtics had no reaſon to accept for fuch, 
when it was not ſo,they did annul it : #alem legem viribus carerenec poſſe in- 
ter Eccleſiaflice ullo modo cenſeri,laid Ewlalins the Bp. of Syracuſe in that Sy- 
nod, *But that this makes nothing againſt the Prince his power of making 
laws,appears dy the great ſubmiſſion which even the Biſhops of Rome them- 
ſelves made to the Imperial laws, even when they lik'd them, and when 
they lik'd them nor, I inſtanc'd before in Damaſ#s cauſing the law-of Yaler- 
tinian againſt Clergy-men receiving inheritances from widdows to be reac 
in all the Churches of Rowe. Pope Boniface conſented to the law whicit 
Honorius the Emperor made about the ele&ion of the Pope, and was (0 far 
trom repudiating an Eccleſiaſtical law made by the Prince,that he intreated 
him to make it. But that which is moſt material to this inquiry is, the obe- 
dience of S. Gregory the great to Mauritius the Emperor, who made a law 
that no Souldier ſhould turn Monk without his leave, This S. Greg”) 
eſteem'd to be an impious law, he modeſtly admoniſhed the Emperour of 
the irreligion of it. But Mavrice nevertheleſſe commanded him to pub- 


liſh the law, The good Biſhop knew his duty, obeyed the Prince, ſent It 
up and down the Empire, and gave this account of it: Utrobi xo go debwi 
exolvi, qui Imperateri obedientiam prabui, & pro Deo quod fenſ 


minime 
racwt, 
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taewi, 1 have done both my dnutyes, I have aeclur'd my mind for God, and have 
4id my duty and obedience to the Emperour, Legibus tus ipſi quoque pa- 
rent Religions Antiſtites, ſaid Pope Gelaſins to Anaſtaſius the Emperor. xpit. 10, 
Even the Biſhops,the Miniſters of Religion, obey thy laws. Now this 1s not 
for decency onely,& upon prudent confiderations,bur upon neceflity and by 
the Divine authority : cognoſcentes Imperium tibi ſuperni diſpoſitione colla- 
tuns,as knowing that the Empire s grven to thee by God, And therefore the 
rextPrelates of the Church, when they defir'd a good law for the Churches 
advantage ſhould be made, they preſently addreſs'd themſelves to the Em- 
eror, as to him who alone had the legiſlative power. I have already in- 
ſtanc'd in pope Boniface intreating Honorim to make a law concerning :the 
election of the Pope, Sergins allo Patriarch of Conſtantineple petition'd 
the Emperor Heracliss to publiſh a pragmatic fanRion that no man thould 
be admutted into the Clergy but into a dead place. * Theſe things are ſo 
plain,that I may juſtly uſe the words of the Fathers of the 6 Council of - 14; 
Toledo, ſpeaking of Chintillanus their King, Nefas eſt in dubium deducere 
ejus poteſtatems cus omnium gubernatio ſuperno conſtat delegata judicio, It & 
impiety to call tw queſtion his power, to whom the Government of all s certain- 
ly depured by the Divine Fuagement, I therefore conclude this particular 
with the excellent words of Cardinal Cuſanus, It becomes not any m4aB 10, , Ch 
ſay that the moſt ſacred Emperors,who for the good of the Republick did make Concord.c.46. 
many conſtitut10ns concerning the election of Biſhops, collation of benefices, ob- 
ſervation of religions, did erre. Nay, we have read that the Pope of Rome 
hath intreated them that they would publiſh laws concerning Divine warſhip, 
& for the publick good,and againſt ſinners of the Clergy, And leſt peradventure 
it be ſaid that the ſtrength of all theſe Conſtitutions did oe upon the appro- 


bation of the Authority Apoſtolical or Synodical (viz, of the Pope or Council } 
Iwill not inſiſt upon this : although (let me ſay this) I have read and colletted 
fourſcore and ſix chapters of Eccleſiaſtical Rules of the Antient Emperors, 
which were to no purpoſe to inſert here, and many other of Charles the Great 
and his | goes, in which many diſpoſitions or appointments are to be found 
concerning the Pope of Rome, and all Patriarchs, and the conſervation of Bi- 
ſhops and others , and yet I never read that ever any Pope was ack d to approve 
thoſe laws, or if hu approbation did intervene, that upon that account the laws 
did bind, But it s read that ſome Popes of Rome have confeſs d that they had 
iſ Imperial laws in veneration. And this thing is ſo true and ſo publick- 
ly known, that the French Embaſſadors openly told it in the Council of 
Trent , that the Kings of France, by the Example of Conftantine, Theods- 

fins, Yalemtinian, Fuſtinian and other Chriſtian Emperors, made many 
laws concerning holy things, and that theſe did not onely not diſpleaſe the 

Roman Biſhops, but they put many of them into their Canons : that the 

chiefeft Authors of theſe laws, Charles the Great and Lews the ninth, 

they thought worthy to be Canonis'd and declar'd Saints, and that the Bi- 

ſhops of France and the whole order Eccleſiaſtical have piouſly rul'd and 

govern'd the Gallican Church by the preſcript of thoſe Eccleſiaſtical Jaws 

which their Kings had made, 
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The Supreme Civil Power hath a power of Coercion 
of every perſon in the whole Order Eccleſiaſti. 
cal. | 


HE that ſayes all muſt be ſubjeR, need not inſtance in particulars, and 
ſay that Titiss and Sempronixs,and the village Curate,and the Biſhop of 
the Dioceſe muſt be ſubjet, Bur yer becauſe of the pretences of ſome 
the Fathers of the Church have found it neceffary to ſay, that even Eccle- 
ſiaſtics muſt be ſubjeR ; and that they area part of theall, So S.Chryſoftome 
explicating the words of S. Pawl, faith [ But Paul gives us thoſe reaſons 
which command us of duty to obey the powers ;, ſhewing that theſe things are 
commanded to all, not to Seculars only, but to Prieſts and Monks : which he 
ſhewes inthe very beginning, wheh he ſaith, Let every ſoule be ſubje(t tothe 
ſupereminent powers, although thou beeſt au Apoſtle, or an Evangeliſt, 
or a Prophet, For this obedience or ſubjeftion (be ſure) will not deſtroy thy 
piety, That S, Chryſoſtom here ſpeaks of ſecular powers is evident in the 
whole Homily, and it appears alſo in the words here reported; for he ſayes 
that even an Apoſtle muſt be ſubje&, who becauſe he hath no Superior 
Eccleſiaſtical muſt be ſubject (ifat all) to the Secular, or Supreme Civil 
power, And this place is ſo underſtood by S.Treness lib, 1.cap.24-S.Baſil in 
Conſtit, monaſt, cap, 22,5, Ambroſe upon this place, and S. Auſtin lb. de 
Catech. rud. c. 21, and contr. Parmen, |. 1. c, 7. who expreſlely derides 
thoſe that expound the [higher powers of S, Paul ] by Eccleſiaſtical ho- 
nours, 


But this thing is evident by notoreity of faſt, Theodoret tells of Euſe- 
bius Biſhop of Samoſata, that when the Imperial edit of baniſhing him trom 
his See, and ſending him into Thrace, was brought by a meſlenger in 
the twilight, he charg'd him to ſay nothing, leſt the people ſhould tear 
the officer in pieces. But the Biſhop according to his cuſtome went to 
evening prayer; and then with one ſervant, with a book and a pillow went 
tothe water fide, took a boat and paſs'd over to Zezgma. The page 
having ſoon miſs'd their Biſhop, followed him, found him out, would fain 
have bronght him back ; bur he refus'd, and told them is was the precept 
of the Apoſtle, to be obedient to the higher powers : and upon that he 
reſted, and they return'd. And the ſame was the ſubmiſſion, and the ſame 
was the reaſon of S. Athanaſius, as appears in his Apology to Conſtantivs 
the Arrian Emperor ; and the' ſame ſubjeRion was profeſſed by Fuſtin 
Martyr to Antoniuns the Emperor, Nos Pon Dewm adoramwus, &t vobis in 
rebus alits leti inſervimus, Imperatores ac Principes hominum profitemtes, 
We onely worſhip God, in other things we chearfully 7 cock you, as profeſSing you 
to be Emperors and the Princes of mankind, Eeo quidem juffioni ſubjetius, 
ſaid S, Gregory to Mauritiss, 1 am ſubjeR to command : and rhen it 1s cer- 
rain, he was ſabje& to puniſhment in caſe he diſobeyed the command, 44 
hoc poteſt 4s ſuper omnes homines Dominorum meorum pictati celitus data eſts 


He had no more immunity then any man elſe, for from heaven a power is 
O1VER 
TD 


- 
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=ventothe Prince over all men. The effeR of this inſtance and theſe words - 
of Gregory 1S acknowledged by Eſpenceus, Gregorius Magnus agnoſcebat —— in 
Imperatoribus conceſſum eſſe dominari Sacerdotibus, Gregory the Great ar- 
knowledged that to the Emperors it was grazted 10 rule over the Prieſts, And | Srbe-4. wy 
the ſame was affirmed by Pope Honorins, Santa Eccleſia legum ſacularium c. pa arg 
non reſpuit famulatum que 4quitatis CF juſtitia veſtigia imitantur, The Holy Afvice. 


Church refuſes not ts obey ſecular lawes that are equal and juſt, nero hog 


c, conſtirurus de 1n inregr. reſticur, c. authoricare, de Conceſs. przb, in 6. 


' But I undertook to evidence the truth of this Rule by matter of fa& 
” ind authentic precedents.Conſtantine received theLibells which the Biſhops 

2t Nice had prepar'd one againſt another, He told them indeed thar ir 

25 more fit for them ro judge him, then he them, and therefore he burn'q !ide Achan. de 

the papers z but this ſignified nothing but that it was a ſhame to them "vir WERE 

whoſe office was to reprove all ſmmners, to accuſe one another of crimes be- Sozom...z.c. 

ore their Prince. But that this was nothing but a modeſt redargution of ** 

them appears, becauſe he did upon their condemnation of Arr;#s baniſh Theodor.)... 
him, and recalled him without their abſolution of him, He baniſh'd Zsſc- ago 

biss and Theoguis, whom the Council had depos'd, and took cogniſance of Ss 
the cauſe between Athanaſivs and the Biſhops his accuſers z that it might athanac Apol.: 
"appear what he had ſaid to the Prelates at Nice was but a modeſt reproof or 

1civil complement, for it was proteſtatio contra fattwm, It he ſaid that, he 

id one thing and did another, * His ſon Conſtantins caus'd Stephes Biſhop 

of Antioch to be convened in the palace upon the law de vi publice, and the 

l:x Cornelia de ſicarits, His lay- Judges heard him, found him guilty, and 

commanded the Biſhops to depoſe him from his Biſhoprick nos. expel him 

out of the Charch, His brother Conſtans heard Narciſſhs of Cilicia, Marcus 

the Syrian, Theodore of Thrace and Maris of Chalcedon againſt Athanaſius and 

Pau! Biſhop of Conſtantiople, Yalentinian the Emperor ſet a fine upon the | 1m gray 
head of Chronopius the Biſhop , and inflicted divers puniſhments upon the. z.Quorum 
Biſhops Urſicinus, Ruffus, Urſus and Gaudentius for making ſchiſmes to the Pr. - 
diſturbance of the publick peace, Gratian the Emperor depos'd Inftantizs, * © 
Sulvianus and Priſcillian from their biſhopris and baniſh'd them, and after- 

wards recall'd them. Arcadius the Emperonr heard S. Chryſoſftor#' s cauſe Socrarl.6.c.16. 
and baniſh'd himz and Pope I1nnecent, who found fault becaufe he gave 
wrong Judgment, yet blam'd him not for uſarping of a right to judge Xen 
Theodoſins the yonger impriſon'd Biſhop Memnon and S. Cyril of Alexan- 

dris. Indeed the Prince was mifinform d by John of Antioch; but when by 

the Great Epheſine council, he was rightly inſtructed, he condemn'd Fohy of 

Antioch, and afterwards releaſed the two Biſhops at the great & paſſionate 

* petition and importunity of the Council of Epheſus. And when 1b » p.,,,,;, _ 
Bilhop of Edeſſs had excommunicated ſome prieſts of his Dioceſe, they ap- nu procenfi 
pal'd to the Emperor and were heard. Theodoric King of Italy receiv d ac- ——_ _ 
cuſations againſt Pope Syjmachus,and ſent Altinus a Biſhop to be the viſitor Amfil, bibi;- 
of that See, and afterwards remitted the matter t#a ſynod, Fuſtizus the vh.in Sym- 
Emperor gave judgment upon Dorotheus Biſhop of Theſſalonica for ſedition þ,;2"11,,. 
and homicide. F#ſtinian baniſh'd Fulian the Biſhop of Halicarnaſſus, St- mildz 56,57, 
vers Biſhop of Antioch, Peter of Apamea and Zoaras a Prieſt: but he alſo Ner-42. c 
judged the cauſe of Pope Sylverius tor certain treaſonable letters; and re- Conci. Gen.s. 
called him from baniſhment, but ſo that he ſhould not be reſtor'd to his 48. +. 


See, unleſſe he were found innocent of the accuſation, ves pen 


| 
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ad Can. 12. 
ſyn. Antioch, 


\ . Icould reckon very many. more inſtances to the ſame purpoſe, but 
theſe are as good as more ; eſpecially bein but particulars of thar Power 
and juſt conſequence of that authority which I have prov'd by the lawes of 
God and the confeſſions of the Church to be inherent in the Supreme 
power, Iſummeupthis with the words of Balſamo. 2uia ftatutum eſt nullym 
per alium injuria afficiendum,ipſe Patriarcha ab Imperatore,qui Eccleſie habe 
poteſtatis ſcientiam,judicabitur forte ut ſacrilegus,vel male de fide ſentiens ul 
alicujus crimins reus : Hoc enim Judicialiter atFum vidimus diverſis temporj- 
bus, Becauſe it is commanded that one man ſhould not injure another, the patyj. 
arch himſelf ſhall be judged of the Emperor,who hath cogniſance over the power 
of the Church peradventure for ſacrilege, or for hereſy, or for the guilt of any 0- 
ther crime ; fo we have divers times ſeeſuc Judicial proceſſes, And to the 
ſame purpole the ſeventh Canon of the firſt © ouncil of Matiſcon ſubjects the 
Clergy to the ſecular Judge in the cauſes of thefc, witchcraft and murder . 
and the Council of Toledo which is cited c, filiis 16, q, 7, does thelike in 
the matter of robbery or coſenage, For either Clergy-men are not ſub. 
jects, or they are bound by the lawes of their Prince. If they be nor 
ſubjects, how come they free © If they be ſubjeQs, where is their privilege 
or is the Spiritual calling of a nature ſo diſparate and eſtrang'd from the 
Commonwealth, that it is no part of it ? or is it better then the Secular : 
The queſtions are worthy inquiring after ; but the deciſion of then ill 
take off many prejudices from this great meaſure of Conſcience, concer- 
ning the fountain of humane lawes and Judicatorles. 


But upon a cloſer view of the particulars it will be found that the 
whole matter is a miſtake; a falſe conſequence drawn from a true eſtimate 
of religion: For all men grant that religion is the greateſt excellency, that 
our ſoules are the biggeſt intereſt, that all our wealth is beſt imployed 
when it is ſpent in Gods ſervice, that all things muſt yield co our duty 
ro God: Thele are all very true, as every thing elſe is when it is truly un- 
derſtood ; bur what then Therefore the miniſters of religion areto be 
preferred before the miniſters of policy? Well, ſuppoſe that, for it is tru: 
that every thing is beſt in it's own place and time, But what? therefore th: 
miniſters of religion are ſuperior toPrinces,whoſe Government & care,whoſe 
office and imployment is meerly temporall : That will not follow; nor 
this, Therefore the miniſters of religion are in all _—_ better , nor this, 
Therefore they are in nothing inferior ; nor this, Therefore they are not ſub 
jef# to Civil Government, and civil puniſhments, But theſe things mult be 
conſidered apart, 


[. Queſtion. 


In what ſenſe the ſervice of God u to be preferrd before every thing 
. | 


elſe. 


To this I anſwer, 1, That if the ſervice of God be taken in a ſenſe 
oppos'd to any other thing which is not the ſervice of God, there is no per- 
adventure bur it is to be preferred before every thing , for the queſtion 15 
no more then this, whether we ought to ſerve God, or net to ſerve him. 
For if that which is not Gods ſervice comes in competition with that 
which is, if the firſt be preferr'd, God is direRly deſpis'd. "H 


Cuar.3- and their Laws in ſpecial. 
3. 2, If by theſervice of God is meant the vertue of religion expreſs'd 
in externall ation, as ſaying our Prayers, receiving the holy Sacrament, 
viſiting Churches, firing at the memorials of Martyrs, contemplation, 
faſting, ſilence, ſolirude, and the like, then it is as certain that the ſervice 
of God in this ſenſe is to be preterred before many things, but not before 
all chingsz not before many things of our ordinary life, not before many 
things of civil ſociety, 'For to keep a holy-day is a part of the ſervice of 
God, but not to be preferred before bodily labour in our trade, if that la- 
bour be neceſſary for the teeding our family with daily bread, Contemplati- 
on is an excellent part of the Divine ſervice; but charitable aQtions are more 
uſeful, To heare a good Sermon 1s good 3 but-to ſnatch even an Ooxe 
out of 2 pit is to be preferr'd before it, This our Bleſſed Saviour taught us 
in thoſe excellent words,7will have _ and not ſacrifice, For not onely the 
reciſe vertue of religion is the Divine ſervice, though by propriety it hath 
obtain'd the name : he the doing all our duties, the works of our calling, 
all charitable miniſteries, all uſeful trades, all the graces of the ſpirit ex- 
preſſed in actions and obedience, is the ſerviceot God, and of one it can- 
not be ſaid, it is better then another ; for they ſhall all be requir'd in their 


ſeaſon, For, 


. 3. Iris onething to inquire which is in it ſelf more excellent, and ah- 
other thing to ask which we are to chuſe; onething to ſay this is to be pre- 
ferr'd in eſtimation,and another to ſay this is to be preterr'd in praQtice, Ec- 
ſtaſies and raptures and converſing with þleſled ſpirits are certainly ations 
and paſhons reſpeQively of greater eminency then dreſſing the ſores of 
r boyes in Hoſpitals; and yet he that does this, ſerves Chriſt and does 
ood, while he that followes after the others may fall into the deluſions of 
the Devil, That which is beſt in it ſelf is not beſt for me: it is beſt for the 
beſt ſtate, but.not for the ſtate of men who dwell in imperfetion, Strong 
meat is better then milk, but this is beſt for babes; and therefore he 
would bur ill conſult to the good of his child who, becauſe it is a princely 
boy, wauld feed him with bief and veniſon, wild boare and the juice of 
great fiſhes. Certainly a Jewel is better then a piece of frize z and Gold 
152 more noble and perfect ſubſtance then barly : an4 yet frize and barly 
doe in their ſeaſon more good then gold and Jewels, and are therefore 
much more eligible, For every thing is to be accounted of in it's own 
place and (ſcene of eminency: the eye loves one beſt ,and the tongue and pa- 
late, the throat and te. love the other, Burt the underſtanding which 
conſiders both gives the value according to the degree of uſefulneſſe, and 
to theend of it's miniſtery, Now though our underſtanding can conſider 
things in their own perfeRions, and proportion h(mour and value to them; 
yet tha which is better then honour, love and defire, union and fruition 
are due to thoſe things moſt, which it may be we honovr leaſt, And there- 
fore. there are ſome parts of the ſervice of God which are like meat and 
cloths, and ſome which are like gold and Jewels; we value and admire 
theſe, but we are to chuſe the other: that is, we preferre one iti diſcourſe, 
and the other in uſe; we give better words to one, and better uſages to the 
other, And therefore thoſe parts of the Divine ſervice which are moſt 
neceſlary,and doe moſt good to mankind,ate to be choſen before thoſe that 
look more ſplendidly, and in themſelves import more perte&tion. The 
foundation of a houſe is better then the roof, though the roof be gilded, 
and that part of the ſervice of God which ſerves the needs of mankind 


Q moſt, 
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moſt, is to be choſen before rhoſe which adorn him better : ſo that a&ions 
of high and preciſe religion may be the excellencies and perfetions of x 
humane ſoul ; but the offices of civil governours , their keeping men in 
peace and juſtice, their affrighting them from vile impieties, may doe 
much more good to mankind, atid more glory to God inthe whole event 


of things. 


9, 4, But then if it be inquir'd whether 1s better,Prayers or Government, 
a Pulpit or a Court of Judicature I am to anſwer that they are both beſt 
intheir time, The Pulpit rules on Sundays,the Court of Judicature all the 
week after, The Pulpit guides the Court, and the Court gives laws to the 
Pulpit, The Pulpit gives counſel to this,and this ou commands to thar, 
But there is this difference, if the Pulpit ſays amiſle we are not bound by jt: 
but if the Court judges ill, we may complain, but we muſt ſubmit. Bur 
then ro inquire which is better, when they are both the ſervants of God, is 
to make a faction in the houſe of Unity ; and as there can be no good end 
ſerved in it, ſo there can be no good ground of teaſon or revelation by 
which it can bedetermin'd. 


to. 5. If the queſtion at laſt be, whether is to. be preferr'd, the ſervice of 
God, thatis, ana of religion, or an a& of civil life ; I anſwer, that ordi- 
narily religion is to be preterr'd, when there can be a queſtion reaſonably 
ask'd which is to be choſen, That is, if it be indifferent as to the perſon, 
there is no indifference in the thing : for the religious act does more honour 

to God and moregood tous. But it is becauſe that where our life and 

' time is empty of other duties, then and there is the time and proper ſeaſon 
of religion, But if it be not indifferent to the man, but an ad of lite or 
_ calling be in it's ſeaſon and appointment,then this is to be preferr'd be- 

ore that, 


Ty 6. Laſtly, it isto be obſerved, that there are ſeaſons ordinary and ex- 
traordinary in our ſervices of God, Every thing in it's ſeaſon is to be pre- 
ferr'd: and therefore ypon Feſtivals we are to goc to Charch and to publick 
offices, upon other days to follow the works of our calling : and fo prefer 
both in their time. But ſometimes theſe ordinary ſeaſons are invaded by 
extraordinary neceſſities, and then that muſt prevail which is moſt necel- 
fary in it's ſeaſon, and the other muſt give place. Now becauſe this hap- 

ens often in the needs of our life, and not very often in the needs of Re- 
igion, therefore in caſes of Natural or Political neceffities, the things of 
the Commonwealth are to be preferr'd before the things of the Church; 
that is, the ſervice of God in charity before the ſervice of God in the ver- 
tue of external religion : and the reaſon is, becauſe this can ſtay, and the 0- 
ther cannot zand this can be ſupplied with the incernall, that is, che religion 
of the heart, but that cannot be ſupplied with the charity of the heart. 


Queſtion 
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which are to be preferr d, and which are better, things Spiritual or things 
temporal ? 


To this the Patrons of Eccleſiaſtic Monarchy givea ready anſwer our 
| of S. Gregory Nazianen, ſpeaking to the Preſidents, Nam wes quoque po- 
reftati mee meicque ſubſelltis lex Chriſti 


} 13, 


erimns, addo etiam preſtantius ac perfettins , niſi vero equum « /þ 
tarni faſces ſubmittere, & celeſtia terrens cedere, The law of Chriſt hath 
ſubjetFed you alſo that are civil Magiſtrates to my chaire, For we alſo have 
an Empire, yea a better aud more perfett then yours, _ it be reaſonable 
that the Spirit ſhould ſubmit to the Fleſb, and heavenly t ings give place to 
earthly, For temporal things belong to the body, and - corray things to 
; the ſoul: by how much therefore the ſoul is above the y, by ſo much 
ſpiritual things are above the temporal, For a temporal end is and ought 
to be ſubordinate to a ſpiritual z becauſe temporal felicity is not the laſt end 
of man, but ſpiritual and eternal : this therefore being the greateſt, oughc 
to be miniſtred to by the ceſſton of the temporal. 


' TothisI anſwer, that temporal things ought to yield to ſpiritual, if 
. by ſpiritual things be meant the glory of God, and the good ot ſouls, but 
not to every thing that is ſpiritual, For though it be a ſpiritnal imploy- 
ment to ſerve God in the communion of Saints, and the lite of a man be a 
temporal thing ; yet a man is not bound to loſe his life to goe to publick 
churches, but for his own ſouls ſalvation, for the promotion of religion 
and the honour of God he is, A man is very much better then a bezſt; yer 
the life of a beaſt is better then the ſuperfluous hair of a mans bearF, The 
honour and reverent age of Churches is a ſpiritual concern and a matter 
of religion;and yet when an army is hard put to it, they may defend them- 
ſelves by the walls and ſtrength, and preſerve their lives with an uſage of 
the Church,which was never intended by the patron that built it, or the 
Bihop that conſecrated it, W hen temporal life and erernal are compar d, 
when the honour of God or the advantage of a man are ſet in oppoſition, 
when the ſalvation of a ſoul and the of of trade are confronted, there is 
no peradventure but the temporal mult give way to the ſpiritual. Put when 
Uemporal neceſſity and 4 ſprrituall advantage are compar'd, the advantage 
in the nature of the thing is overballanc'd by the degree of the neceſſity, 
and the greatneſle of the end : and it is better to ſell rhe chalices of the 
Church, and miniſter to religion in glafſe or wood, then to ſuffer a man to 

| ſtarve at the foot of the Altar, The conſequent of this conſideration is 
this, That although ſpiriggal things zre better then temporal, yet not every 

thing of ſpiritual aature or relation is to be preferr'd before all temporals, 


2, Another confideration is this, that there is difference alſo in the de- 
grees and meaſures of ceſſion or yielding, Temporal things muſt yield, 
that is, we muſt ſo order our affaires that by them we ſerve God;our money 
muſt goe forth in juſtice and charity, our time muſt yield up portions to re- 
ligion, our perſons muſt decline no labour for Gods ſervice, and if ever 
there comes a conteſt between our duty and our profit, or our eaſe, or our 
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advantage, 
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advantage, we muſt by the loſſe of theſe ſecure our gaines and 0 


IF, 
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in that. But this preferment of one before another does not config in 
giving to one ſecular advantages before the other, temporal honours, :nq 
precedences in proceſſions, in eſcutcheons and atchievements, but in doins 
the duty of that which is incumbent, and making the other miniſter to thy 
which is more neceſlary, He that preterres religion betore the world is 
not tied to beſtow more money upon his chappel then upon his houſe. 
If God had choſen him one place of reſidence, and a Temple for his hoyſ, 
and for the religion of the Nation,as he did among the Jews, there had 
been a great decency & duty of doing ſo upon many accounts ; for then the 
queſtion had been berween religion and irreligion, zeal and contempt, [gyg 
of God and negle& , and then the determination had been ealy, But ngyy 
ſince the whole end of internal Religion can be (ery d by S1VINg tO places of 
religion that adornment which may make the minuſteries decent and litted, 
and of adyantage z beyond this, when we come to a diſpute between thzr 
which is in order to a (piritual end, and that which ſerves a tempor], 
more things are to come into conſideration þefides the dignity of the 


relation, 


3. For it is yet further to be obſerved, that when it is ſaid that all 
temporal things are ſubordinate to-our Spiritual ends, the meaning is, 
that all the actions of our life, all that we are, and all that we have, muſt be 
direRed actually or habitually to the great end of man, the glorification of 
God and the ſalvation of our ſouls ; becauſe God hath ordain'd this whole 
life in order to that; and therefore in the generality it is true that all tem- 
poral things are to miniſter to ſpiritual, But thea this is to be added, that 
temporal things are not ordaind to miniſter to ſpiritual intermedial things, 
ſach,I mean, which are not dire&tly and'in circumſtances neceſſary, Imult 
ſerve God with my ſubſtance , therefore I muſt by my ſubſtance contribute 
to the juſt and appointed miniſteries of religion: but it does not follow, 
that if the Church multiply Prieſts unneceſlarilys and God hath multi- 
plied my children naturally, that therefore I muſt let my ehildren want to 
teed the numerous company of them that can miniſter ſpiritual things, 


The whole is ſubordinate to the whole, that is all our t 


ws 29g are 


given us to ſerve God with:but then they are given us alſo to ſerve our own 
needs that we may ſerve God ; but they are not any other ways ſubordi- 
nate, but to enable us to ſerve him, not to ſerve the particular ſpiritual 
end, unleſſe it be by accident, that is, not unleſſe we cannot ſerve God 


without it, 


4. For temporal things and ſpiritual things have both the ſame ſuper- 


natural end, that is, Gods glory and eternal telicity, And ſometimes they 
ſeverally tend to this end, and then they are to goe their own ways, and not 
to miniſter and be ſubordinate to each other. ſometimes they are to 
combine and to cooperate, and then temporal things muſt ſerve ſpiritual, 
and ſpiritual muſt ſerve the temporal. For example, The Temporal or 
Civil power hath for it's end publick tranquillity, that men may ſerve Go 
in all Godlinefle and honeſty, The Eccleſiaſtical power hath the ſame 
End : 126w0Vvn x; Bacihan as 5 opmyn TIAQ., mor vimggwy owmgiey, aid Iji- 
dere Peluſiot, I {liall not now conſider the whole effect of this truth, but in 
order to the preſent ſay, that ſince both temporal and ſpiritual things mi- 
niſter to the ſame end, that is, ſalvation of mankind, they are diſtinct me- 


thods 
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chods or inſtruments to that end, and of themſelyes are nut in ſubordina- 
rion to one another ; but as temporal things muſt ſerve ſpiritual when there 
is need, ſo muſt ſpiritual ſerve the temporal when they require it : The 
remporal power muſt defend religion, and religion muſt miniſter ro the 

ublick peace, The Prince muſt give advantages to the Miniſters of reli- 

ion ; and the Miniſters of religion muſt pray tor the Princes armies, his 
proſperity, his honour, and by preachigs and holy arts muſt give bridles 
tothe ſubje&s, keeping them in duty by the means of Conſcience, The 
Prince by laws and fear makes men juſt and temperate,chaſt and peaceable : 
The Prieſt does but the ſame thing by the word of his proper miniſtery, 
He that does it moſt effeQually is the moſt happy : but he that will goe a- 
bout to compare which does it moſt, and therefore is to. be preferr'd, ſhall 
then hope to doe it proſperouſly when he can tell which fide of the A:qui- 
notial hath moſt ſtarres, or whether have moſt drops of water, the Nor- 
thern or the Southern ſeas. The ſumme of this conſideration is this,that 
although temporal things 2» their latitude are to ſerve ſpiritual ends, mea- 
ning the great end of the perfection of our Spirits : yet ſo muſt the inter- 
mcdial ſpiritual things ſerve the ſame great end ; but the intermedial tempe- 
ral and the intermedial ſpiritual are not ſubordinate'to one another, unlels 
it be by accident, and that may and often does happen on either fide, 


. But I muſt adde one thing more for explication; and that is, that 
' though all things in the world are to miniſter to the great end of ſouls, and 
conſequently are ſubordinate to that greatend yet it is (that I may uſeS, 
Pauls expreſſion in another caſe) by reaſon of him that hath put all things 
wnder it : for this ſubordination 1s not natural, or by the nature of the 
thing, but by the wiſe roms and diſpoſition of God ; who having ap- 


pointed that all things ſhall be ſaudified by the word of God and prayer, that 
Natural powers ſhall be heightned by grace, and ſhall paſie into ſupernatu- 
ral, and this world into another, hath by his own poſitive order diſpos'd of 
temporal things and powers beyond their own intention. Burt otherwiſe, 
temporal things have an ultimate end of their own,terminating all their na- 
tural intention and deſign, Thus the end of the Mariners art is not the ſal- 
vation of the ſouls of them that ſail with him, but the ſafe landing of their 
perſons and goods at the port: and he that makes ſtatues hath for his end a 
perte&t image, Indeed the man may have another end, to get reputation, 
to maintain his family, to breed up his children 7» the nurture and admoni- 
ton of the Lord, and at laſt che ſalvation of his own ſoul, by doing things 
boneſt and profitable: but though theſe may be the ends of the man, yer 
they are not the ends of his Art;and therefore his Art hath nonatural ſub4 
ordination, becauſe it hath no natural order to Eternal ſalvation, And this 
Is the caſe of many Temporal things, eſpecially Arts,offices, entercourſes 
and Governments, Therefore ſuppoſing all that 1s ſaid in the obje&ion , 
that temporal telicity 1s not the laſt end of man, but ſpiritual and eternal, 
yet though 1t be not the end of a man, it may be the end of humane Go- 
vernment ; and by not being in a natural order to ſpiritual ends,though ipi- 
ritual be a better thing, yet it follows not that it ought to take placeof that, 
upon the account of its being better in another kind. The body indeed 
IS ſubordinate to the ſoul, becauſe it hath all ics motion and operation and 
life from the ſoul, and in a natural conjunction and eſſential Union is it's 
appointed inſtrument : but Temporal things and Spiritual are not ſo con- 


joyned, and doe not naturally, but by accident miniſter to each other ; and 
Q 3 there« 
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Queſtion NI. 


Whether are to be preferr'd, Spiritual or Temporal perſons ? 


How Spiritual things are to be preferr'd before Temporal I have a1. 


* ready accounted ; but it 1s a conſideration diſtin& trom that, whether Spiri- 


tual perſons be to be preferr'd before Temporal, For from things to perſons 
it will not follow: and he that hath a better art is not always the better man, 
and he that is imployed in the beſt concernments, hath not atways the ad. 
vantage of profeſſion. There was a time in Rowe when the Phyſicians 
were bur ſervants, and had not the liberty of Romans but certainly it is 4 
better trade then fighting : and yet then the ſouldiers were accounted the 
greater men, Herod the Sophiſter had a ſfonne that was a fool and could 
never learn the Alphabet, but he had two and twenty flaves that were wiſe 
fellows ; but the Maſter was the better man, But when the queſtion is con- 
cerning the honour and dignity of perſons, weare to remember that honor 
eſt in honorante : many men deſerve honour that have the leaſt of ir, and ic 
iS aSit is put uponus by others, To be honourd is to have ſomething put 
to them, it is — of their own, Therefore in this queſtion there are two 
things to be ask'd: the one is, what Spiritual perſons deſerve; the other is, 
what is given them. They may deſerve more then they have, or they may 
have more then they deſerve, bur whether either or neither happens, He 
that hononrs himſelf. his honour s nothing ; but he is honourable whom God 
or the King honours: and therefore ſpiritual perſons ought to receive 
much, but to challenge none and above all things ought nor to enter into 
compariſon with them from whom all temporal honour is deriv'd, But 
when the queſtion is concerning the prelation of Secular or Eccleſiaſtic per- 


ſons, the beſt anſwer is given to it, When they ſtrive to preferre one another 


in giving honour to each other, But I remember that the legates at Trent 
were horribly put to it to place the Orators of the Kings of France and 
Spain, who would both goe firſt : they art laſt found an expedient,and they 
did both goe firſt,and both were preferr'd in ſeveral poſitions, So is the (pi- 
ritual perſon and the civil, they are both beſt, but the honour of one istem- 
poral, and the honour of the other is ſpiritual ; or rather, one is properly 
called Honour, and the other, Reverence, Honour the King, Reverence his 
Prieffs, But this Queſtion is not properly a queſtion of right, but ot 
duty :.and the ſpiritual man muſt not call for it, but the other muſt pay it. 
And it is ſomething a ſad conſideration to think that all the Queſtions of 
the preference and compariſon of ſpiritual and temporal perſons doe end in 
covetouſneſle and ambition, to which ſpiritual eminency, let it be never ſo 
may 8 never intended to miniſter, For the honour que to ſpiritual per- 

ons for their ſpiritual relation is a ſpiritual honour, and that though it be 
never ſo great cannot well be compar'd with temporal ; for it isa great ho- 
nour in another kind : but whatſoever temporal honours are given to them, 
are then well given when they are done in love to religion ; and are then 
well raken when the advantage paſſes on to the good of ſouls, and does no! 
ſully che Spiritual man with ſpiritual pride, or temporal vanity, Socrates 
complains that the Biſhops of Alexandria and of Rome were fallen into 
Empart, 
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Empire, or Dominion, That's none of the preference proper to a ſpiritual 
man. Heis then honor'd, when his perſon is had in reverend and yenera- 
ble eſteem, when his counſel 1s ask'd, when his example is obfery'd and 
tollowed, when he is defended by laws and Princes, when he is reſcued from 
beggery and contempt, when he is enabled to doe his duty with advantages, 
when he can verify his Eccleſiaſtical power, when he can vindicate religion 
from oppreſſion, and laſtly, when his perſon which is the relative of reli- 
gion receives thoſe advantages which as a man he needs, and which can 
adorne him as ſuch a man, Burt if he diſputes for any other honour, ſo 
much is his due as is given him by Chriſtian Princes or Commonyealths, 
and no more; and he will gain the more by making no further queſtion, 
Chriſt gave his Apoſtles power abundantly, but the greateſt honour he 
oave them was to ſuffer for his Name ; and of this he promiſed they ſhould 
want nothing : but when Kings became nurſing Fathers of the Church, and 
ſhe ſuck'd the breaſts of Queens & — women,then the Spiritual per- 
ſons & guides of ſouls had temporal honours heap d onthem,as the offerings 
were made for the Tabernacle, more then was ſufficient, For it quickly 
;oſe into exceſle, and then the perſons of the Prelates fell into ſecular affe- 
&ions,and grew hated and envied and oppos'd, Ammianuws Marcellint 
_ giving anaccount of that horrible ſedition raiſed in Rome in the conteſt be- 
tween Damaſws and Urſicinws about the Papacy, ſays he wonders not that 
the Prelates did ſo earneſtly contend for the Biſhoprick of Rome, cum id 
adepti, futuri ſint ita ſecuri, ut ditentur oblationibus Matronarum, proce- 
dantque vehiculis inſidentes, circumſpette weſtiti, epulas curantes profuſas, 
adeo ut corum convivia Regales ſuperent menſas, Becauſe when they have ob- 
tained it, they are ſafe Jos | warm, full with the oblations of the good women, 
and are carried in their caroches,and are neatly habited, and ſplendidly feaſted, 
and themſelves keep Tables beyond the profuſeneſſe of Kings, Now although 
Biſhops are Men, and Rehigion it felt is ſerv'd by men who have bodies and 
ſecular apprehenſions, and therefore does need ſecular advantages z yet this 
belongs to them as Men, not as Spiritual, Tr is juſt as if you ſhould call 
the General of an Army Holy Father, and beg his bleſſing, and et him in 
the chiefeſt place of the Quire, and pray him to preach upon the greateſt 
Feſtiyals of the year, and run in multitudes tro hear him ſpeak. Thefe are 
the proper honours of ſpiritual perſons, and the ſplendor of the world is 
the appendage of ſecular atchievements: whatſoever is neceflary for their 
perſons in order to the advantages of religion is very fit to be given by 
Princes to the Bithops,who will certainly modeſtly entertain it, & by pious 
condu& transfer it to the glory of Chriſt and the good of ſouls, Bur this 
15 none of the Honour that Chriſt inveſted their Holy order with : They 
have an honour and a blefſedneſſe which none but themſelves can take trom 
them, The Roſary of Chriſtian graces is the tiar of their head, and their 
office is their dignity, and humility is their plendonr, and zeal is their 
Conqueſt, and patience is their Eminence, and they are made z//uſtrious by 
bringing peace, and promoting holinefle, and comforting the afflited, and 
relieving the poor, and making men and women uſeful ro the publick, and 
charitable in their miniſeries, and wiſe unto ſalvation, This is that which 


was ſpoken by God in the Prophet 71ſaiah, Since thou waſt —_ in My i. 43 4. 


ſ1zht thou haſt been honourable. And this was obſerved by the Pagan, who 
being ſurpris'd with the ſecular ſplendor of the Roman Biſbops lik'd it nor, 
but ſaid that there was another way for them to be truly happy : Eſſe pote- 


"art beati revera, fi maznitudine urbu deſpetFa quam vitiw opponunt, 4 
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Queſtion IV. 


Whether the Eminency of the ſpiritual call 
of ſpiritual perſons, can exempt them 
them ſuperior to Princes, 


imitationem Antiſtitum vorundam provincialium viverent, quos tenuit as 
edendi potandique parc! ime, vilitas etiam indumentorum, & ſupercilia hu- 
mum ſpeetantia, perpetno Namini verique C) us cultoribus wt Puros Commen- 
dant & werecundos. They are the words of Ammianus Marcellinys whom ] 
lately mentioned, T he Roman Biſhops might indeed be truly happy, if they 
ne the ſplendors of the city would live as ſome Biſhops in the Provinces, 
cir temperate and fpare diet, their plain babit and their humble car- 
riage repreſent to God and all God's ſervants 4s perſons pure and modeſt. But 
then if this diſcourſe have any thing of reaſon, piety or truth in it, it muſt 
needs be infinitlycertain that ſpiritual perſons are to be preterr'd before the 
temporal in ſpiritual honours, but not in temporal regards ; they have no- 
thing to doe with them by virtue of their order or their office : what they 
have to their Perſons by the favour of Princes and Nobles is of another 
conſideration, and ſo this queſtion is chang'd into an advice, and beſt engs 
ina Sermon or Declamation. 


and the conſequent prelation 
ow ſecular coercion, and make 


In what ſenſes Biſhops have any ſuperiority over Princes I ſhall after- 
wards explain : Now the queſtion 1s concerning ſecular ſuperiority,and im- 
munity trom the temporal {word of Princes, 
I have already-ſaid may be able to give an anſwer, 
oives no temporal power at all ; and therefore if all temporal power bein 
the (upreme Civil Magiſtrate, all men that can deſerve to feel the edge of 
the ſword are ſubjet ro it. For what 2 Had Archimedes reaſon to takeit 
ill of the Romans tor not ſending for him-and making him General in the 
Syracuſan warre, becauſe he was a better Geometrician then any of all their 
Senate © Lews the eleventh of France had a ſervant who was an excellent 
{urgeon, and an excellent barber, and dreſs'd his gout tenderly, and had 


Now to this, I ſuppoſe,what 
For the ſpiritual order 


g00d offices, 


the ordering of his feet and his face, and did him many 
the wiſe Prince was too fond when for theſe qualities he made him gover- 
Every good quality, and every eminence of Art, 
and every worthy imployment hath an end and defigne of it's own,and that 
end and the proportions to it are to be the meaſure of the uſage of thoſe 
perſons which are appointed to miniſter to it, Now it is certain that (piri- 
erſons are appointed Miniſters of the beſt and moſt pertective end of 
ind, but to lay that this gives them a title to other Miniſteries which 
are appointed to other ends, hath as lirtle in it of reaſon as it hath of reve- 
lation. Bur I ſhall not diſpute this over again, but ſhall ſuppoſe it ſuffici- 
ent to adde thoſe authorities which muſt needs be competent in this affair, 
as being of Eccleſiaſtic perſons, who had no reaſon, nor were they willing, 
to deſpiſe their own juſt advantages, any more then to uſurp what was 


nour of his Counſels, 


When 0rigen complaind of the faſtuouſneſſe and vanity of ſome 
eſtaſtics in his time, they were bad enough, but had not come to a pre- 
rence of ruling over Kings upon the ſtock of Spiritual prelation: buthe 
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2s troubled that ſome bad quit their proper excellency, conſiſting in the 

[- mulcicude of ſpiritual gifts, their unwearted diligence in the care of ſouls, 

j- their dangers, their patience, their humility, and their dyings for Chriſt, 

| Ft hes nos docet ſermo Divinis (ſaith he) The word of God teaches ws theſe 

5 things, But we ether not underſtanding the Divine will ſet down in Scri- 

) prures, or deſpiſing what Chriſt to ſuch purpoſes 1ecommended to us,are ſuch 

that we ſeem to exceed the pride even of the evil Princes of the world : and we 

doe not onely ſcek for guards to goe before us like Kings, but are teyrible to 

the poor, and of difficult acceſſe, and behave our ſelves towards thoſe who ad- 


t 

t 

e dreſſe themſelves to intercede for ſome thing or ſome perſon, that we are more 
f 

r 
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cruel then Tyrants, and the ſecular Lords of their ſubjefts, And in you 

Churches you may ſee (eſpecrally in the Charches of the greateſt cities) the 

chief of the Chriſtian people neither affable to others, nor ſuffering others 

tobe free in their emtercourſes with them. Thele things are out of the way 

of the Eccleſiaſtics, for theſe things cannot conſiſt with piety and humility, 

and the proper imployments of ſuch perſons who gain'd the world by ceſ- 

fon, and got victory over whole Kingdomes by ogling upon Devils, 

and being trampled upon by men, Biſhops ſhould be like the Symbols of 

the Bleſſed Sacrament, which although tor the ornament of religion and 

for our ſakes and becauſe we would tain have opportunity to ſignify our 

love to Chriſt, we miniſter in filver and gold, yet the ſymbols themſelves 

remain the ſame plain and pure bread an wine, and altered onely by 

prayers, and by ſpiritual conſecration, and .a relative holineſſe, But he 

were 4 ſtrange (uperſtitious tool who, becauſe the Sacramental bread anti 

wine are much better thenall the Tables and viands ot Princes and all the 

ſpoils of Nature, will think it fit to mingle ſugar and the choiceſt ſpices of 

Arabia with the bread,and amber-griece and powder of pearl and the ſpirit 

of gold with the chalice. Theſe are no fit honours to the H, Sacrament : 

the ſymbols of which are ſpoil'd when they areforc'd off from the ſimpli- 

city and purity of their iaſtitution and defigne, So it is with ſpiritual per- 

ſons : their office is {piritual, and their relation is holy, and their honours 

xe ſymbolical, For their own ſakes, Princes and good people muſt cauſe de- 

cent' and honourable miniſteries and accommodations to be provided for 

them z but ſtill they muſt remain ia their own humility and meeknefſe and 

piety, and not pretend to dignities heterogeneal, and Eminences ſecular, 

becauſe their {ſpiritual imployment is very excellent, It was S, Gregory 
Nazianzen's wiſh, that thereavere inthe Church wi weprf gan wilt Ti Ora. poſt reci- 
Be TjHUNNs X, TVERIVIXN @Egvolhia,, iy ON apery; pams eqarwmopede, Neither um. 
precedency of Epiſcopal Sees, nor any Eminency of one place above another, 

nor any Tyrannical or pompous proviſions aud ſolennities, that we might be 
diſtinguiſhed opcly by our vertue, Now it prelation by order and Eccleſi3- 

ſtical Oeconomy amongſt the Biſhops was of ſo ill effeR,ſo little neceſſary, 

and ſo greatly inconvenient that the good Biſhop wiſhed there were no 

ſuch thing z there is lictle reaſon to doubr, but he would hav&infinitely 

condemned all pretenſions of a power over civil governments, But the 

Biſhops of Rowe were not at that time gone ſo far, The Archimanarites of I 
Conſtantinople,complaining againſt the Ewtychians, write to Pope Agapetms, in gti Synod, _ © 
that if they be ſtill permitted [ /;center omnia accedent, non contra Eccleſta- Att. 1. Tom. 
flicos ſolos, ſed etiam contra ipſum piiimum Impcratorem,noſtrum & veſtrum ns 
bozorabile caput} They will doe inſolencies not onely tothe Eccleſiaſtics,but alſo 
to our moſt piows Emperor, who s the honourable head both of you and us. 
"This power of headſhip or ſupremacy over the whole 0:der Ecclefiaſtical 
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was acknowledged in the Church for about a thouſand years: for beſides 
the apparent praRtice and approbation of it, which I brought in the former 
Herman. in pages, we find that the Emperour Henry the ſecond did deprive Widgerw 
Chron. of the Arch-Biſhoprick of Ravenna,and depos'd Gregory the fixth from the 


Papacy. 


21. And therefore we find that thoſe ancient Prelates that call'd upon 
Princes to pay reverence to them, and an acknowledgment of that Autho- 
rity which Chriſt intruſted in their hands, accounted them wholly to be 
diſtin& things,and not at all invading each others limits, For Chriſt þ 
making them Chriſtians did not make them leſle to be Princes:and Chri. 
ſtian Emperors could not goe lefle then the heathens , they were certainly 
no looſers by their baptiſme, For it had been a ſtrange argument for $y/- 
veſter to have us'd to Conſtantine, S', give up your {elf a Diſciple to the 
moſt Holy Feſs, and you ſhall have a crown hereafter, and here alſo you 
(hall ſtill reign over all but me and my Clergy ; tous indeed you muſt be 
ſubject, and by us you muſt be governed, but the Crown Imperial ſhall be 

reater then every thing, our Mitres onely excepted, It this had been the 

ate of the queſtion, I wonder by what argument could the Prince have 

been perſwaded to become Chriſtian: when it was ſo obvious for him to 

ſay, that Sylveſter had reaſon to move him to preach Chriſt, ſince he gor 

ſo much temporal advantage by it, but that he could fee little reaſon why 

himſelf ſhould looſe and Sylveſter get, and become a Diſciple of Chriſt to 

be made a Minor and a Pupil to the Biſhop, And indeed it would have 

been a ſtrange Sermon that preaches humility ro Emperors 8 dominion to 

Biſhops. But their ſermons when they were at the higheſt were of another 

nature, De humans rebus judicare permiſſum eſt, non preeſſe Divins, $0 

tom. de Vinc. P, Gelaſius declares the limit of the Imperial and prieſtly power : Of all 
anthem. things belonging to this world the Emperor is to judge ; but not to be the 
preſident or chiet Miniſter oft holy rites. Gelaſius ſpake it upon occaſion, 

becauſe Anaſtaſius the Emperor did unneceſlarily interpoſe in the abſolu- 

tion of Peter Biſhop of Alexandria.T his Pope Gelaſius ſuppos'd was of ano- 

ther nature, and not relative to the things of this world, and therefore 

not of Imperial cogniſance, Burt all the things of this world belong to 
him, And if all things of this world, then all perſons of this world. For * 

circa attones proprie verſatur Imperium, (ay the Lawyers, Rule and Empire 

and all power of judicature is principally concÞ8rning ations, but actions are 

: done by perſons, who therefore are ſubje& to government, And upoa this 
Cone, L3e: account the African Biſhops petition'd the Emperour that he would compel 
\1-:tinoz, Paul the Biſhop of Conſtantinople to be of the Catholick Communion. 
And the Fathers of the 9g » Council of Toledo, making proviſions againſt 

. thoſe Eccleſiaſtics who prevented the juſt dividend of the publick oblati- 


ons, they firſt order them to be privately reproved, or elſe to be delated 
to the Biſſiop, or to the Judge, Burt if the Biſhop coſen the Corban, let 
him be delated to the Metropolitan: but if the Metropolitan doe any ſuch 
vile thing, Regis hec auribus intimare non differant, Let hin without delay 
711 Paron, be accuſed unto the King, And Lambert the Emperour about the = of 


tom. 19. A, D. , : , 
= ci Lord 900 having ſome conteſt with the Pope, propounded this 


rſt ar- 
ticle in a Synod at Ravenna, If any Roman of the Clergy or the Senate, of 
what order ſoever, ſhall either voluntarily or by compulſion appeal tothe Impt- 
rial Majeſty, let no man preſume to contraditt him : ——wntill the Emperor 
by himſelf or his Miſfives ſhall deliberate concerning their perſons and ar 
cauſes, 
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cauſes, Thus we find Pope Leo the 4'> ſubmitting himſelf ro Lotharius the Dies. £4 
Emperour, and promiſing obedience: and to Ludovicas he profeſſes thac if PoIe\y, c 
he have done amiſſe he will amend it according to his ſentence,or the __ 

ment of his Depuries, _ the conſideration of thefe and many other 

articulars Gratian, though unwillingly, confeſſes that in civil cauſes a 11.9, 1.c. {i- 
Clergy-man is to be conven'd before the civil Judge: and although a lictle pa og S. 
aſter he does a little przvaricate in the matter of criminal cauſes, yet it was ,, .z. 6. irm; 
too late ; for he had ſaid it before, Regwm eff corporalems irrogare panam, 
Kines have the power of inflitting corporal puniſhments : and therefore if 1 
Clerk were guilty in acriminal cauſe, the ſecular Judge had power over him, 
1d the Fathers of the firſt Council of Mats (con, Cap. 7, But it matters 
not much, for a greater then Gratian ſaid it in his own caſe before the 
civil power, If I have done any thing worthy of death, I refuſe not to die : 
they are the words of S, Pant; 


Queſtion V. 


Whether is to be obeyed, the Prince or the Biſhop, if they happen to command 
contrary things ? 


X To this I anſwer, that it is already determin'd that the Emperour is 

" to be obeyed againſt the will of the Biſhop. For ſo it was in the caſe of 
Mauritius and S, Gregory ; for the Biſhop was fain to publiſh the Princes 
Edict which yet he believ'd to be impious, It was alſo moſt evident in S. 
Athauaſius of Alexandria, S, Gregory of Nazianzum, $, Chryſoſtom of 
Conſtantinople, Euſebins of Samoſata, who by injuſtice were commanded to 
leave their Dioceles, 


3, But this is to be underſtood in actions which can by Empire and com- 
mand be chang'd into good or bad reſpeRively : becauſe ſuch aRions-are 
moſt properly the ſubject of humane laws, For in what God hath ex- 
preflely commanded or torbidden,the Civil or Ecclefiaſtical power is onely 
concerned to ſerve the intereſt of the Divine Commandement,to promote 
or to hinder good and evil reſpe@ively, But whatſoever is left undetermi- 
ned by God, that the ſupreme power can determine: and in ſuch things if 
there could be too ſupreme powers, the government were Monſtrous, and 
there could be no obedience ; for no man can ſerve two Maſters, Now the 
ſupreme power hath in this no limit, but that which limits both powers , 
the laws of Nature and the laws of Jeſus Chriſt : andif there be any thing 
commanded by the Prince agaitiſt theſe, the Biſhop is to declare the contr+- 
ry, that is, to publiſh the will of God, provided it be in an evident mart- 
ter and without doubrfull diſputation, And then, this being provided for, 
the caſe cannot be ſuppoſed that the King and the Biſhop both doing their 
duty can command things contrary, doe not ſay but a temporal law may be 
2gainſt the Canons of the Church ; but then we are to follow the civil law; 
becauſe the power is by the law of Nature ſupreme and Imperial, The 
matter of the Civil power and Eccleſiaſtical is ſo wholly differing, that 
there where either hath to doe it cannot coritradie the other ; bur if they 
nvade the rights of one another, then the queſtion grows hard. But the 

 folntion is this; 


ff 
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24. If the Biſhop invades the rights of the Civil power he is not at all to 
beobeyed, for he hath nothing to doe there, Bur if the Civil power in- 
vades the rights of the Biſhop, then they are either ſuch rights which are 
his by poſitive laws and humane conceſhon, or ſuch which by Divine ap- 
pointment are his due, | 


25, All thoſe which are the Biſhops right by poſitive laws may by the 
fame power be reſcinded by which they were granted ; and therefore if 1 
King makes a law againſt the rights of the Church, and the Biſhop proceſts 

ainſt that law, the King and not the Biſhop muſt prevail. For Neminem 
i imperare poſſe, & neminem ſibi legem dicere, 4 qua mutata voluntate ne. 
weat recedere, ſay the Lawyers, A man may change his will as long as he 
ſ;ves z and the ſupreme will can never be hindred: for ſummnm exs ef: 
Imperium qui ordinario juri derogare waleat is a rule in law, Hethar is the 
ſupreme can derogate by his power from an ordinary right, viz. by making 
2 contrary law, 


26. But if they be the rights of Biſhops and the Miniſters of Religion by 
Divine appointment, then the Biſhops command is to prevail, cum cond:- 
one cr#cs 1 that is, {0 as the ſubje& muſt ſubmit to the Princes anger, and 
ſuffer for what he cannot doe, according to that of S, Auſtin, Imperatores 
cumin errore ſunt, pro errore contra veritatem leges dant, per quas juſti & 
probantur & coronantur, now faciendo quod illi jubent, quia Deus —_— 
Miſtaken Princes make ill laws ; bat by them good men are tried and crown'd, 
by not doing what God hath forbidden them, This is much more modeſtly 
expreſs'd then that reſponſory in the Roman Breviary, ſpeaking of the 
Apoſtles, 1/ti ſunt triumphatores & amici Dei, qui contemnentes juſ[a Prin- 

De communi Cipum meruerunt premia aterna, They have deſerved eternal rewards by de- 

Apoſt. R.6. (piſing the commands of Princes, The expreſſion is hard ; for though their 
1mpious laws are not to be obeyed, yer indefinitely it is not ſafe to ſay, 
their commands are to be deſpis'd, And none ever lefle deſpis'd the laws 
then they who,becauſe they could not obey them againſt God, yet obeyed 
them againſt themſelves ; by ſuffering death at their command, when they 
might not ſuffer a finne, 


27. But then this alſo ſuffers diminution, For if the Eccleſiaſtical power 
- in ſuch things where their authority is proper and comperent and Divine, 
give any negative or prohibitive precepts, they may and they muſt be 
obeyed intirely ; becauſe every negative is indiviſible, and hath neither parts 
nor time : and in this they are but proclaimers of the Divine Commanc- 
ment, which if it be negative it can never be lawtul to doe againſt it, But 
in poſitive inſtances of commandement, though from Divine Authority, 
(for that's the limit of the Eccleſiaſtical power and authority ) if the 
King commands one thing and the Biſhop another, they are ſeverally tobe 
regarded according, to the ſeveral caſes. - For the ruleis this, That all ex- 
ternal ations are under the command of the Civil power in order to the 
publick government : and if they were not, the Civil power were not ſut- 
ficiently | 4c for the acquiring the end of it's inſtitution : and then 1t 
would follow that either the civil authority were not from God (expreſle- 
7 againſt S. Pas!) or elſe all that God made were not good, as being dete- P 
ive from the end of it's creation. (expreſſely againſt Moſes , and indeed 


againſt the honour of God,) Now becauſe external aRions are alſo in ons 
der 
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ler to religion internal, it happens that the Spiritual power hath acciden- 
cally power over them. Here then is the iſſue of this inquiry: when ari 
external ation is neceſſary to the publick ſervice, and yet in order to reli- 
gion at the ſame time, the poſitive commands of the Spiritual ſuperior 
muſt yield to the poſitive commands of the ſupreme Civil power, For 
chat which hath a dire& power is to bepreferr'd before that which hath but 
:n indirect power, Thus it is a divine precept that we ſhould not neglet 
the aſſembling of our ſelves together, Upon the warranty of this, the 
Guides of ſouls have power to command their flocks to meer at the Di- 
vine ſervice; and they are tied to obey, Bur if at the ſame time the Prince 
hath given command that thoſe perſons or ſome of thoſe who are com- 
manded to be at the Divine Offices, be preſent on the guards, or the de- 
fence of the city walls, they are bound to obey the Prince, and not the 
Prieſt at that time, * For beſides the former reaſon, when external aRions 
xe appointed by competent Authority, they are cloth'd with circumſtan- 
ces with which ations commanded by God , and in which Ecclefiaſtics 
have competent Authority, are not inveſted: and amongſt theſe circum- 
ſtances, time and place are the principal, And therefore it follows that in 
external ations the command of the Prince is always to be preferred be- 
fore the command of the Church ; becauſe this may ſtay,and that cannot : 
This is not by God determin'd to time and place, but that is by the 
Prince ; and therefore by doing that now, and letting this alone till another 
time, both ends can be ſery'd : and it were a ſtrange peeviſhneſle of Govern- 
ment (beſides the unreaſonableneſle of it) to crofle the Prince to ſhew our 
power, when both may ſtand, and both may be obeyed; if they did not 
croud at the ſame narrow dore together, there is time enough for them to 
zoe out one after another ; and by a litle more time, there will be a great 
deal of more room. I have heard that when King Fames the 6th of Scot- 
lind was wooing the Daniſh Lady,he commanded the Provoſt of Edenburgh 
:nd the Townſmen upon a certain day to feaſt the Denmark Embaſladors, 
:nd to ſhew all the bravery of their Town and all theſplendor they could : 
of which when the Presbytery had notice, they to croſfle the King pro- 
caim'd a faſt to be kept in the Town upon that very day, But the Town(- 
men according to their duty obeyed the King : and the Presbytery mighc 
haveconfider'd that it was no zeal for God that the Faſt was indiRed'npon 
that day ; but God might have been as well ſerv'd by the Tueſday'faſt as 
by the Monday, Thus if the Ecclefiaftic power hath admitted a perſon 
to Eccleſiaſtical Miniſteries or Religions, if the ſupreme Ciyil power re- 
quires his ſervice, or if he be needed for the publick-good, he may com- 
mand him from thence, unleſſe there be ſomething collaterally to hinder 
25 it the Prince have (worn the contrary, or that the perſon requir'd have 
abjur'd it by the Princes leave : but ſuppoſing him onely bound by the Ec- 
deſtaſtical power, the ſupreme Civil power 15 to prevatl over it, as being 
thelord of perſons and ations external. - An inſtance of this was given 
dy Mauritizs the Emperour forbidding his ſouldiers to turn Monks with- 
out his leave, though the law was made ſore againſt the mind- of S, Gregs- 


1.who was the Biſhop of Rome, And thus * Caſimire King of Poland was * 4, b, i040. 


aken from his gown,and inveſted with a Royal Mantle , and divers Monks 
ave been recalled into the imployments of armies,or publick Counſels, of 
publick Governments, | 
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But this alſo is to be underſtood with this proviſion, The ſupreme 
Civil power hath dominion over external ations, ſo as to govern them for 
time and place and other circumſtances, He can forbid ſermons at ſuch , 
time z he can forbid faſts or publick ſolennities and meetings when he 
pleaſe, and when it is for the intereſts of government : and concerning an 
accident or circumſtance and manner he can give Jaws, and he muſt hz 
__ But he cannot give laws prohibiting the thing it ſelf, out of ha. 
tred or in perſecution of the religion : for then the Eccleſiaſtic power is to 
command not onely the thing, but the circumſtances too. For the thing i 
ſelf, it is plain; becauſe it is a D'iv.ne Commandement, and to this the $pj. 
ritual power muſt miniſter, and no Civil power can hinder us from obeying 
God: and therefore the Apoſtles made no (cruple of preaching Chriſt pub- 
lickly, though they were forbidden it under great penalties, Bur then for 
the circumſtances, they alſo in this caſe fall under the Eccleſiaſtical power, 
If the Prince would permit the thing, he might diſpole of the accidents . 
for then he is not againſt God, and uſes his right about external ations, 
But if he forbids the thing, they that are to take care that God be obeyed 
muſt then inveſt the ations with circumſtances ; tor they cannot be ar all 
unleffe they be in time and place and therefore by a conſequent of their 

er over the thing they can diſpoſe the other, becauſe the circumſtances 
are not forbidden by the Prince, but the thing, which being commanded by 
God & not being to be done at all but in circumſtances, they that muſt take 
care of the Principal muſt,in that caſe, take care alſo of the acceſſory,Thyz 
we find the Biſhops ia the Primitive Church indicting of Fafts, proclaiming 
aſſemblies, calling Synods, gathering Synaxes: for they knew they were ob- 
liged te ſee that all that ſhould be done which was neceflary tor the ſalya- 
tion of ſouls and inſtruction of lives by preaching, and for the ſtabiliment 
of the Church by aſſemblies and communions, Now the _ of thele 
ay. gun neceſſary, and for the wy of theſe they were ready to die; 
for that paſſive obedience was all which they did owe to thoſe laws which 
forbad them under pain of death: for it was neceſlary thoſe things ſhould 
be done, it was not neceſſary they ſhould live, But when the ſupreme Ci- 
vil power is Chriſtian and does not forbid the thing, there is no danger that 
God ſhall not be obeyed by the Prince his changing and diſpoſing the cir- 
cumſtances of the thing ; and therefore there can be no reaſon why the 


. Prince ſhould be diſobeyed, commanding nothing againſt God,and govern- 


ing ia that where his authority is competent, Thus if the ſupreme Civil 
power ſhould command that the Biſhops of his Kingdome ſhould not or- 
dain any perſons that had been ſouldiers or of mean trades to be Prieſts,nor 
conſecrate any Knight to be a Bilhop;though the Biſhops ſhould defire it ve- 
ry paſar ,they have no power to command or doe what theCivil pow- 
er torbidden. But if the ſupreme ſhould ſay there ſhould be no Biſhops 
at all, and no ordination of Miniſters of Religion according to the laws ot 
Jeſus Chriſt, zheo the queſtion is not whether the ſupreme Civil power or 
the Ecclefiaſtigal is ro be obeyed, but whether Man or God : and in that 
cale-if the Biſhops doe not ordain, if they doe not take care to continuea 


_. Cygcaflipnin the Church of Gad, they are to anſwer for one of the great- 


eſ neglects of duty of which man-kind is capable z alwaies ſuppos'd that 
the order of iſhops is neceſſary to the Church, and that ordination of 
Prieſts by Biſhops is of Apoſtolical inſtitution, and that there is no Univo- 
cal generation of Church-Miniſters but by the ſame hands which began the 
$a ox ſucceſſion, and hath continued it for almoſt ſeventeen ages a ” 

urch, 


> 
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Church. Of which I am not now to interpoſe my ſentence, bur to anſver the 
caſe of Conſcience relying upon the ſuppoſition, This onely I am to adde, 
char ſuppoſing this to be neceſſary, yer it is to be done cum condition? cru- 
c,with ſabmiſſion to the anger of che laws if chey have pat on unjuſt ar- 
mour z and to be done with peaceablenefſle, and all the arts of humilicy and 
gencleneſle,petition and wiſe remonſtrances, 

* But there is yet one reſerve of caution to be us'd in this caſe, If the 
Civil power and the Spiritual differ in. this particular,the pricns muſt 
yield ſo long,and forbear to doe what is forbidden by their lawtull ſupreme, 
uncill it be certain that to forbear longer, is to neglect their duty, and to 
diſpleaſe God, It the duty or if the ſucceſhon can be any way {upplied, 
ſo that the intereſt of religion be not deſtroyed, then ceſſion or forbearance 
is their duty. And therefore if.the King of Portugal ſhould forbid conſe- 
crations of Biſhops in his Kingroms nor. for a time, but for ever, the Bi- 
ſhops were bound to obey, if they could be ſupplied from other Churches, 
or if it were not neceſſary that God ſhould have a Church in Portugal, or 
if without Biſhops there could be a Church. . Bur if they be ſure that the 
Biſhops are the head of Eccleſiaſtical Union, and therefore the conſervators 
of Being , and if the remaining Prelates are convinc'd that God hath re- 
quir'd it of them to continue a Church in. Bortwgal (as. it is certain that 
by many regards they are determined thex<1o ſerve Gods Church, and to 
provide for ſouls and for the religion of thei char es) and if they-could be 
no otherwiſe ſupplied with Eccleſiaſtical ES of the order and ordinati- 
on Apoſtolical, as if other Churches would not RP Biſhops or Prieſts 
for them but upon ſinful conditiqns, and, violation of their Conſciences : 
then the Spiritual power is todoetheir duty, and the ſupreme Civil power 
is to doe their Pom z and the worſt thac can come is the crown of Mar- 
tyrdome, which whoſoever gets will be no looſer., And therefore I cannot 
without indignation conſider. it, 'that the Pope of, Rowe,who pretends to 
be a great Father of Chriſtians,ſhauld not onely neglent but refuſe to make 
ordinations and conſecrations in that Church ; which it their Prince ſhould 
doe, the Biſhops ought to ſupply it by their care; and therefore whea the 
Prince deſires it, as it is infinite diſhonour to the Biſhop of, Romee to, neglet 
or refuſe, in compliance with the temporal. intereſt: of the King of Spain 
ſo itis the duty of the Biſhops of Portugal to obey their Prince. But 
have nothing to doe to medgdle with any. mans. intereſt, much leſſe that of 
Princes : onely.the ſcene of this caſe of Conſcience happens now?o lic in 
Portugal, and; the confideration of it was uſefull in the determination of 


this preſent queſtion, | 


yY. But this Queſtion hath an appendent branch which is alſo fir to be 
conſider'd. What if the Civil laws and;the Eccleſiaſtical be,contrary * as 
it happens in divers particulars, z/as, if the Prince bea heretick, an Arran or 
Macedonian,- and happens to forbid the inyocationof_the Holy Ghoſt, or 
giving Divine-honours to the Son of Cod eaty eChurch hath alwayes 
done it, and always commanded it, What is to be:done inthus cafe 7: This 
inſtance makes the anſwer eaſy : for in matters of Faith it. is cartain the Au- 
thority and laws of God have made the determination z, = therelore in 
theſe and thelike the Church is bound to doe and to believe and to. pro- 
feſſe. according to the commandement of , God, But how. if the Prince 
does not forbid. the internal duty (tor in that his authoricy is incompetent) 
but commands onely that. there ſhould be no prayers © the Holy Ghoſt 
2 pur 
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put into the publick Liturgies of the Church ; to this the anſwer is cer. 
tain, That though in all externals the ſupreme Civil power'is to be obeyed 
yet the ſpiritual power in ſuch caſes is cied to confeſle the faith which the 
Prince would diſcountenance, and fo take tate that their charges ſhoulq 
plentifully ſupply in all their private deyotions what is not permicted to 
them in publick, And the reaſon of this is f6t that they are tied ro doe any 
thing in oppoſition or ſcandal to the Prince / but that they are in duty 
and charity to provide leſt the publick diſtouragement and alteration of 
the circumſtance of the dnty, doe not leſſen the duty internal and eſſential: 
and therefore they are to purſo much more to the private, that they may 
prevent the diminution which is likely to come upon the private duty from 
the publick prohibirion. 


| Bur there are ſome Civil laws Which art oppos'd to Eccleſiaſtical, noe 
by.contrariety of —_— and command hinc 1dr, but- by contrariety of 
declaration or permiſſion reſpeRively, ' Thus if the Eccleſiaſtical laws 
have forbidden marriage in a cerrain Degree,ahd the Civil power hath per- 
mitted it, then theſubje& may-tmbre ſafely vbey the power Eccleſiaſtical, 
becauſe by fo doitg he avoids' the offending 6f religious petſons, and yer 
diſobeys no command vf che Prince ; for nd Civil power uſually commands 
a man ro marry mn a certain EIN wheh he is at liberty 
from. the Civil lzw, which 't is'caſe 'gives him ho command, and heis 
not at liberty from che Ecctehaſtical law, which hath made a prohibition, 
he muſt obey ch& Church ; winch if it had no power over him, could have 
made'no law, and if it have a power, it muſt-be obeyed ; for in the preſenc 
caſe,there is nothing to hinder\it, So it is ih fach things which are per- 
mitred for the hardneffe of mens hearts or the publick neceflity, Theper- 
miffion of the Princes no abſolution from the -authority of. the Church, 
Suppoting Ufury the unlayvfull, 'as it' is certain many kinds and inſtances - 
of it are highly criminal, yerthe Cyyil laws permit ir, and the Church tor- 
bids it,” In thiscaſe the Oinods ate to be pteftrr'd, For though it be per- 
mitred, yet by the ſaws no man iscornpell'd to bean Ufurer 4 and therefore 
he muſt pay that;reverence and bbedience” which'is otherwiſe due co them 
that have the rule over them'in;thecondu& of their fouls, 


© 


31. © Thecaſeis alike in cHbſe laws where the Civil power onely gives 
pwmnn” up ho wifranty, "As infuch cafes when laws indulge to a mans 


weakneſſe and grief ; as when it petmirs him t6'kill any man thar creeps in 
at his windows, or demands his purſe of him on the high way, or to kill hs 
adulterous wife.if he ſurpriſes her in the fin : If the Civil power promiles 
impimity,and dots 'tidt intend to/\change.theaRtion from unlawful to lay- 
full, as in ſome cafes it does; int ſome it cannor ;/then if rhere be any laws 
of the'Chwrch to the contrary, they paſſe an obligation upon the con- 
ſcienite, lorwithſtanding the Civil pats; And there is great reaſon 
for this.” For fincethe alfirs of the world: have in them varieties and 
perplexities beſides/jt happens that in fome-cales 'men know not how. to 
- Povetti by the ſhilteſt meaſures of teligion, becavſe all then \will nor doe 
their dury upon char acconne ;-+nd therefore Jaws are not mae [»t in Pla- 
tonis yepublica, burns Fn fare Romwli] with exact and pureſt meaſures, 
birt in Compliance and by tieceſhiry;not Jways$p well as they ſhould, but 25 
well 25 they may : and therefore the Civil powet#B forc'd Idinerimes ro con- 
nive atwhat it dots nor approve, ' But yet theſe perſons are'to be gover- 


ned 
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ned by conſcience ; and therefore it is neceſſary that that part of the pub- 


ſhould give a bridle to that liberty which, by being in ſome regards nece(- 
| fary, would if totally permitted become intolerable, And therefore the 
ſpiritual power puts a lictle myrrhe into their wine,and ſupplies that defe&t 
| which in the intrigues of humane affaires we bring upon our ſelves by 
| making unnatural neceſſities, 


.z Butcthen if itbeinquir'd, whether it be lawfull for the ſpiritual power 
" by ſpiritual Cenſures to puniſh thoſe ations which the Civil power per- 
mits ; I anſwer, that the Church makes laws either by her declarative and 
dire&t power, or by a reductive and indire& power : that is, ſhe makes laws 
in matters expreſſely commanded by God or forbidden, or elſe in ſich 
things which have proportion, ſimilitades and analogies to the Divine 
laws, In the firſt ſhe is the declarer of Geds will, and hath a diret*power, 
In the ſecond ſhe hath a judgement of diſcretion, and is the beſt Judge of 
Fit and Decent, If the Church declares an a& to be againſt Gods com- 
mandement, or bound upon us by eſſential duty, in that caſe, unleſſe there 
be error evident and notorious, ſhe is intirely to be obeyed : and therefore 
the refratary and the diſobedient ſhe may eaſily coerce and puniſh by her 
cenſures, according as ſhe ſees it agreeable and conducing to Gods glory 
:nd the goodof ſouls, although the Civil power permits the fa for nece\- 
firy or great advantages, And the reaſon is, becauſe as the Civil power 
ſerves the ends of the republick by impunity and permiſſion, fo there is 
another end to be ſerv'd which is more conſiderable, that is, the ſervice of 
God and the intereſt of ſouls, to which ſhe is to miniſter by laws and pu- 
niſhments, by exhortations and the argament of rewards : and as every 
power of Gods appointment is ſufficient for it's own end, ſo it muſt doe 
It's own portion of duty for which ſo competent proviſions are made, And 
therefore the Spiritual power may in this caſe puniſh what the Civil 
puniſhes not. * With this onely Cantion, it the Civil power does not 
forbid the Church to uſe her Cenſures in ſuch a particular caſe: for if ir 
| does, it is to be preſumed that ſuch Eccleſiaſtical coercion would hinder the 
Civil power from acquiring the end of it's laws, which the Eccleſiaſtical 
never ought to doe ; becauſe although her cenſures are very uſefull to the 
ends of the ſpiritual power, yet they are not abſolutely neceſſary, God 
having by ſo many other ways provided for ſouls, that the Church is ſufh- 
ciently inſtructed with means of ſaving ſouls though ſhe never draw her 
ſword. But the Civil power hath not ſo many advantages. 
$ 


; ; Butif the lawes of Church are made onely by her Reductive and in- 
$ dire power, that is, if they be ſuch that her authority is not founded upon 
p the expreſſe law of God, but upon the judgment of diſcretion, and there- 
an fore her laws are concerning decencies and uſefulneſſes and pious advan- 
d tages, in this caſe the Church is not cafily to proceed to Cenſures, unleſſe 
0 it be certain that there is no diſſervice nor diſpleaſure done to the Civil 
power, For it will look too like peeviſhneſſe to croſle the Civil laws, 


[- where it is apparent there is no neceſſity, and no warranty from a Divine 
S, commandement, The Church would not have her laws oppos'd or dif- 
a5 countenanc'd upon little regards ; and therefore neither muſt ſhe without 
t- great neceſſity doe that which will cauſe ſome diminution to the Civil 
[- laws, at leaſt by interpretation, 
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lick Government which is to conduRt our conſciences more immediately 
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And after all this, if it happens that the Civil power and the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical command things contrary, there's a fault ſomewhere, and there ix 
nothing to be done but to inquire On which fide God 1s 3 for if he be nor 
on the Churches fide by a dire& law in the matter, he is nor on the Chyr. 
ches fide for her relation, but on the Kings fide for his authority, 


From the matter of the former Queſtion ariſes another like ir. 
Queſtion VI. 


Whether in the Civil affaires and cauſes of the Eccleſiaſtical power and perſons 
the preſumption ought to lie for the King, or for the Church, 


This Queſtion muſt ſuppoſe the caſe to be dubious, and the matte; 
equal on both ſides as to the {ubje& marter ; tor elſe there needs to be no 
queſtion, but judgment muſt be according to the merit of the cauſe : and it 
muſt ſuppoſe alſo that neither of them will yield, but uſe their own right ; 
for if either did, themſelves would make an end of the queſtion : but when 
both are in pretence, and the pretence is equal in the matter an{ the argy. 
ment, and that the cauſe is to be determined by fayour and privilege, a 6 
ther is to be preferr'd £ I doe not ask which is to be preferr'dia law ; for 
in that queſtion, the laws and cuſtomes of a people are the rule of deter- 
mination : but whether there be in con(cience any advantage of preſumpti- 
on due to either. | 


To this I anſwer, that in the moſt pious ages of the Church the pre- 
famption was ever eſteemed to lie tor the Church when the Princes were 
Chriſtians : and when the queſtion is of piety not of authority, of charity 
not of Empire, it is theretore fit to be given to the C hnarch , 1, Becauſe 
if the Civil power takes it to it ſelf, it is a Judge and a party too, 2. Be- 
cauſe whatever external rights the Church hath, ſhe hath them by the do- 
nation,or at leaſt enjoyes them by the conceſhon of the ſupreme Civil pow- 
er, who in this caſe by ceſſion doe confirm at leaſt, and at moſt but enlarge 
their donative, 3, Becauſe the ſpiritual power is under the Kings protedti- 
on, and hath an equal caſe with that of widows and orphans, Ir is a pious 
cauſe, it is the cauſe of the poor and the unarmed, 4. The King is better 
able to bear the loſle, and therefore it is a caſe of equity, 5, The Churchis 
a relative of God and the Miniſter of Religion, and therefore the advan- 
tage being ou to the Church, the honour is done to God , and then on 
the Kings {ide it would be an a of religion and devotion, 6, If the Civil 
power being judge prefers the Ecclefiaſtics in the preſumprion, it is certain 
there is no wrong done,and none hath cauſe to complain: but if ic be againſt 
the Ecclefiaſtics the caſe is not fo evident, and juſtice is nor ſo ſecur'd, and 
charity not at all done. 


Anditf it be thought that this determination is fit to be given by 2 
Church-man ; though it be no objeRion while it is true and reaſonable,ye! 
I endeavour'd to ſpeak exactly to truth, and for the advantage of the Civil 
power, though the queſtion is decided for the Ecclefiaſtics, For in ſuch 


Cales,as the Ecclefiaſtics will have advantage if they in dubious caſes ge” 
W1 
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wil contend, ſo the Civil power will ever have the better of it if in theſe 
caſes they reſolve never to preyail, 


Although theſe inquiries have carried me a little further then the firſt 


” intention of the Rule, yet they were greatly Relative to it, But I ſhall recal 


ny Reader to the ſenſe and duty of it by the words of S, Gregory, who 


ſayes that Chriſtus Imperatori & omnia tribuit, & dominari eum ndn ſolim 6. 54. 
yes | | . R Fpiſt. 54. ad 
militibus, ſed etiam Sacerdotibus conceſfit, Chriſt hath an ys all things 1 hcodorum 
to the Emperour, but a power of dominion not onely over the ſouldiers, but medicum. 


even over the Prieſts themſelves, And that great wiſe diſpoſer of all things 
in Heaven and Earth, who makes twins in the little continent of their Mo- 

thers Wombe to lie at eaſe and peace, and the Eccentric motions of the 
Orbes,and the regular and irregular progreſſions of the ſtarres,nog to croſſe 
or hinder one another, andin all the variety of humane a&ions,- caſes and 
contingencies, hath ſo wiſely diſpos'd his laws that no contradition of 
chance can infer a contradi&ion of duty, and it can never be neceffary to 
ſin,but on one hand or other it w_ for ever be avoided;cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have appointed two powers in the hands of his ſervants to fight againſt 
ot to reſiſt each other : but as good is never contrary to good, nor truth to 
truth, ſo neither can thoſe powers which are ordain'd for gaod, And 
theretore where the powers are diſtin& they are imployed upon ſeveral 

matters z and where they converſe about the ſame matter, as in external 

a&ions and perſons they doe, there one is fubjeR to the other, and there- 

fore can never be againſt it, 


RuLs VII. 


The ſupreme Civil power hath juriſdiction in cauſes 
not onely Eccleſiaſtical, but internal and ſpiritual. 


_—_— T Tpoes Tus Vrws KugrQ. ſaid Ariſtotle, of _ belonging to ver). 3. 


God the King s the Governour, Therefore beſides that the ſupreme Civil 
power is to govern allperſons and all ations and miniſteries which are di- 
rely external, it is to be conſidered that ations internal, as they can be 
made publick, have alſo influence upon the perſons and lives, the fortunes 
and communities of Men ; and therefore either are fa far forth to be go- 
nerned by them who are governours of men in their lives and fortunes, in 
_ ſocieties and perſons, that they may doe good to them, or at leaſt 
oeno hurt, 


Therefore as the ſupreme Princes and Magiſtrates haye in ſeveral ages 
of the Church indulg'd to Eccleſtaſtics a power of Civil government, pri- 
vileges and defenſatives in ordine ad ſpiritualia, that is, to enable them 
with the help of the Civil power to advance the intereſts of religion and 
the ſpiritual men, which by evil men is apt to be defpis'd, as all the threat- 
nings of the Goſpell and the terrors of death yo the horrible affright- 
ments of the day of Judgement are: ſo God hath given to the ſupreme 
Civil power authority over all publick religion i» ordine a4 bonwm 4empo- 
rale, Princes and States did the other, but God = this, That was well, 

4 very 
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very well ; but this is neceſſary, and that was not, The reaſon of both is 
this, Becauſeno external accident can hinder the intentions of God in the 
effects of religion and the event of ſouls, Religion thrives as well in : 
ſtorm and in perſecution as in ſun-ſhine, God had more ſummer friends un- 
der Conſtantine, but poſſibly as many true ones under Dyocletian ; or if he 
had not, it was mens fault, their weakneſle, not their neceſſity. But the 
Civil intereſt can be really hindered by the intervening of new doctrines 
and falſe manners of worſhip : and the common- wealth it it be deſtroyed 
hath no recompence in eternity : and therefore God hath not call'd them 
happy when they are troubled, and hath not bidden them to ſuffer rebelli- 
on, or to rejoice when men ſpeak evil of dignities, and he hath not told 
them that great i their reward in heaven , bur the whole purpofe and pro- 
per end of the government being for temporal felicity, though that rem- 
poral felicity is by the wiſdome of God made to miniſter to the eternal, the 
gOVernment expires 1n this world, & ſhall never return to look for recom- 
pence for it's ſufferings. But every ſingle Man ſhall ; and though tempo- 
ral power can be taken from Princes, yet a mans religion cannot be taken 
from him: and therefore God hath given to Princes a ſupreme power for 
the ordering of religion in order to the common-wealth, without which 
it had not had ſufficient power to preſerve it ſelf; but he hath not given to 
Ecclefiaſtics a power over Princes in matter of government in order to ſpiri- 
tual things,x.becauſe though ſpiritual things may receive advantage by ſuch 

owers if they had them, yet they may doe as much harm as good, and 
bs done ſo very often, and may doe ſo again, 2, Becauſe God hath ap- 
pointed to ſpiritual perſons _ inſtruments ſufficient to the end of 
that appointment, 3, Becauſe he hath alſo eſtabliſhed another Oceconomy 
for religion, the way of thecroſle, and the beaten way of humility, and the 
defen(atives of mortification, and the guards of ſelf-denial, and the provi- 
ſions of contentednefle, and the whole ſpiritual armour, and prayers and 
teares, and promiſes,and his boly ſpirit, and theſe are infinitely (ufficient to 
doe Gods work, and they are infinitely the better way, 4- Becauſereligi- 
on being a ſpiritual thing can ſtand alone, as the ſoul can by it ſelf ſubſiſt: 
and ſecular violence can no more deſtroy faith,or the ſpiritual and true wor- 
ſhip of God, then a ſword can kill the underſtanding, 5, Becauſeif God 
had given a temporal power to Eccleſiaſtics in order to a ſpiritual end, then 
he had ſer up two ſupremes in the ſame affairs, which could never agree 
but by the cefſion of one ; that is, the two ſupremes could never agree but 
by making one of them not tobe ſupreme. 


And the world hath ſeen this laſt particulfir verified by many (ad ex- 
periments. For when the Reman Emperours reſiding in the Eaſt gave 
great powers and truſts to the Patriarchs of the Weſt, by their Spiri- 
rual ſword they began to hew at the head of gold, and lop off many Roy- 
altiesfrom the Imperial ſtock, And Leo Iconomachas for breaking down 
the images of Saints felt their power, for they ſuffered not the people to 
pay him tribute in 7taly, threatning to interdi&t them the uſe of Sacra- 
ments and publick: devotions if they did. But as ſoon as ever they began 
by ſpiritual power to intermeddle in ſecular affairs, they quickly pulled 
the Weſtern Empire from the Eaſt, andin a convenient time leſſened and 
weakned that of the Weſt, For Pope Fohn the third combin'd with Be- 
engarizs and Adalbar his ſon againſt the Emperor otho the great, and they 
muſt pretend themſelves to be Kings of Italy, Pope Fohn the 18: made 
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a league with Greſcentius, and ſtirred up the people againſt 0tho the third. 


Pope Benedic? cheninth excited Petey of Hungary to pretend to theEmpire, - 


onely to hinder Henry ſurnamed Niger from entring into 7taly to repeat his 
rights, And all the world knows what Gregory the 7* did to Henry the 
fourth z how he firſt cauſed Rodulph of Swevia, and afterwards Ecbert of 
$4xoxy to fight againſt him : and here their great quarrel was about the 

wer of chuſing the Pope, Then they fell out abour the collation of B1- 
ſhoprics z tor which cauſe Pope Gelaſius the x11 Caus'd the Arch-Biſhop of 
Mentz to rebel againſt Henry the 5*Þz andthere the Pope got the better of 
him, and by the aid of his Norman forces which he had in Sicily beat him 
into compliance, Then they fell out about ſome fees of the Empire, and 
Innocent the ſecond raiſed up Roger the Norman againſt Lotharizs the x1 t, 
about che Dutchy of Powille + and S, Bernard being made Umpire in the 
Quarrel, the Pope got a ſhare in Bavaria, for whoever loſt, fignior Papa; 


like the butlers box, was ſure to get, by the advantage of his ſupreme con- 


duct of religion 'which by this time he got into his hands, 


And now he improv'd it providently, For the ſame 7nnocent ſtirred 
up Guelphus Duke of Bavaria againſt Conrade the third ; and thence 
ſprang that diſmal and bloudy faction between the Guelphs and Ghibelins, 


But what ſhould I reckon more © I muſt tranſcribe the Annals of Germa- vid Luitpran; 


lib 6. C. 6. 

Culpinian, & 
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affairs into their power. Frederic Barbaraſſa, Henry the fixth, his brother Niem io vita 


15 to enumerate the hoſtilities of the Reman Bilhops againſt the Emperors 
their lords, when they got the conduct and Civil government of religious 


Philip, Frederis the —_— the ſeventh, Frederic of Auſtria, Lewis Ochon. 3. 


of Bavaria, Sigemond, Frederic the third, felt the power of a temporal 
ſword in a religious {cabbard - and this was ſo certain, ſo conſtant a mil- 
chief, that wheg che Pope had excommunicated eight Emperors, and made 
the temporal ſword cut off them whom the ſpiritual ſword had ſtruck at, 
the Emperors grew afraid, And Radulph of Haſpure when he was choſen 
Emperor durſt not goe into 1taty, which he called the Lions denne, becauſe 
the entrance was fair, but few returning footſteps were eſpied, And it grew 


to be a proverb, ſaith Guicciardine, Proprium eft Eccleſie odiſſe Ceſares, The lib. 4. Chtoni 


Church hates Ge{«r and the event was that which Cariox complained of, 


Sceleribus Pont rficum hoc Imperium languefatiam eſt, By the wickedneſſe of 


the Biſhops of Rome the Roman Empire s fallen into decay, 


Thelſe inſtances are more then enough to prove that if Religion be go. 


ferned by any hand with which the Civil power hath nothing to doe, it 


may come to paſle that the Ciyil power ſhall have no hands at all, or they 
ſhall be in bands, T he conſequence of theſe is this, Thar if the ſupreme 
Civil power be ſufficient to preſerve it ſelf, it can provide againſt the evil 
uſe of the ſpiritual (word, and conſequently. can condutt all religion that 
can by evil men be abus'd, {o as to keep it karmiefſe, If by excommunica- 
tions the a5 2 diſturb the Civilintereſt; the Civil power can hold his 
hands that he (hall nor rike with it, or if be does,can take our the rempo- 
ral ſting, that it ſhall noc venome and feſter,” It by ſtrange doctrines 
the Eccleſiaſtics can aliene the hearts of ſabje&ts from thetr duty, the 
Civil power can forbid choſe do@rines to be preach'd, If the Canons 
of the Church be ſeditious or iſh or apt for trouble, the Ciyil 
power can command them to be reſcinded, or niay refaſe to verify 


them, and make them into laws, But that we may not truſt our 6wn 
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reaſon onely, I ſhall inſtance in the particulars of jurisdiftion, and vive 
evident probation of them from the authority of the beſt ages of the 
Church. 


And firſt in general, that Kings or the ſupreme Civil power is by God 


' made an Overſeer, a Ruler,a carefull Father, a Governour, a Prote&or and 


Provider for his Church, is evident in the Scriptures, and the doctrine of 
the Primitive ages of the Church. Nutritis & patres Eccleſie is their appel- 
lative which we are taught from Scripture, Nurſing Fathers of the 
Church, Paſtores , that's the word God us'd of Cyrss the Perſcan, Cyrus 
my ſhepherd : and when the Spirit of God by David calls ro Kings and 
Princes of the earth to kiſſe the Som leſt he be angry, it intends that as Kings 
they ſhould uſe their power and Empire in thoſe things in which the Son 
will be worſhipp'd by the children of men, For beſides the natural and firſt 
end of government, which is temporal felicity, of which I have alrendy 
ſpoken,” there is alſo a ſupernatural, the eternal felicity of ſouls ; an to 
this Civil government does miniſter by the Oeconomy and deſigne of 
God : and therefore it was well ſaid of Ammianus, Nthil aliud oft Im- 
perium (ut ſapientes definiunt) nift cura ſalutss aliene, It 1s true in both 
ſenſes ; Empire s nothing elſe (as wiſe men define it) but 4 power of doing 
good. by taking care for the: ſalvation of others, To doe them good here, 
and to cauſe them to doe themſelves good hereafter, is the end of all go- 
vernment. And the reaſon of it is well expreſſed by the Emperor Thee- 
doſins Funior to S, Cyril, Duandoquidems ut verareligio juſta attione perfici- 
tur,ita & Reſpublicantrinſque ope nixa _ As true religion 1s per- 
fected by juſtice, ſo by religioa and juſtice the republick does flouriſh ; and 
therefore he addes, Dews opt. Max ,pietatis & J uſt s actions quoddam quaſi VIB- 
culum nos eſſe volutrit, The Emperor is by the Divine appointment the 
common band of juſtice and religion. | 


In purſuance of this truth, Euſebins tels that Conſtantine the Great 
* was wont to ſay to the Biſhops concerning himſelf, Yos intra Eccleſiam, 
ego extra Ecelefium 4 Deo _— conſtitatus ſum, You Within the ' hurch 


walls and I without, but both of us are appointed by God to be B:ſþops or 


Overſeers of his Saints and ſervants. And in the edi& of Yalentinian and 


Martian, which approves the as of the Council of Chalcedon, they are 
both called Inclyti Pontifices,illuſtrious Biſhops:andthe Emperor Leo 3,in his 
Epiſtle to Gregory the Biſhop of Rome ſayes of himſelf om Caomds x iepds 
eque, I am both a King and a prieſt; meaning in office, not in order, in go- 
verament,not in miniſteries, Theſe and {ſuch like words are often us'din 
the Letters enterchang'd between the Princes and the Biſhops in the Anci- 
ent Church, of which that of Leo the Roman Biſhop concerning the French 
Capiculars is remarkable, writing to Lotharins, De capituls wel precepts 
Imperialibus veſtris veſtrorum Pontificum pradeceſſorum irrefrag abiliter cu 
ftodiendu & conſervandu, quantum valuimus & valemus in Chriſto propitis, 
O& nunc O& in avum n0s conſervaturos modis omnrbus profitemur. It was 4 
diret 0ath of wpremacy, Concerning the Capitulars or Imperial precepts 
given by you and your predeceſſors who were Biſhops, (viz, in their power and 
care over Churches) we through the afiſtance of Chriſt promiſe as much 4s 
we are able to keep and to conſerve them for ever. The limit of which pow- 
er is well explicated by S. Asſftin intheſe words, Quando Imperatores ve- 
ritaters tenent, pro ipſa weritate contra errorem jubent ; quod quiſquis con- 
tempſerit 
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ne gr Kat they make laws for the truth and again falſe dottrines ; 
which laws whoſoever ſhall deſpiſe, gets damnation to himſelf, 


and their Laws in ſpecial. 
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republica, non respublica in Eccleſia, The Charch « in the common-wealth, not 
the common-wealth in the Church, and the Church is not a diſtin& ſtate and 
order of men, but the common-ywealth turn'd Chriſtian, that is better in- 
ſtructed, more holy, greater lovers of God, and taught in the knowledge 
of our Lord Jeſus ; it is not to be imagin'd, that the Emperors or ſupreme 
oovernours ſhould have the leffe care and rule over it by how much the 
more it belongs to God, This fancy firſt invaded the ſervants when the 

turn'd Chriſtians ; they thought their Maſters had then leſle to doe with 
them. The Apoſtle tels them as in the caſe of Oneſemus, that it is true, 
they ought to love them better, but the other were not the leſſe to be obe- 
dient ; onely there was this gotten by it, that the ſervants were to doe the 
ame ſervice for the Lords lake, which before they did for the laws, Bur 
itisa ſtrange folly to imagine that becauſe a man hath chang'd his opinion 
he hath therefgre chang'd his relation ; and if it were fo, he that is weary 
of his Maſter, may ſoon change his ſervice by going to another Tutor, Re- 
gion eſtabliſhes all natural and political relations, and changes none but 


the ſpiritual ; and the ſame Prince that governs his people in the time of 


the plague is to govern them when they are cur'd ; and the Phyſician that 
cur'd them hath got no dominion over them, m in regimine ſaluts he 
is principal, he is to govern their health, 


judicium acquirit, When the Emperors are Chriſtians and 


For if we conſider that famous ſaying of optatus, that Eccleſia eft in 


The caſes as to this are parallel - 
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between the ſoul and the body. And therefore the Emperor Conſtans de- In Conci. 
dar'd his power and his duty too, de omnibus curam agere &f intendere que Oman. ſub 


reſpiciunt ad utilitatem CO noſtre reipublice, to take care ahd to 
intend all things which regard the advantage of our moſt cy" Hr COmmon- 


Martino1I. 


wealth : and Armonins tels of King Clodovens,that in one of the Councils 1, ,. cp. 4x, 


of Africa held at Clupea he deſcribed his office and duty by theſe two ſum- 
maries, publicss rebus conſultores advocare, & tea que Dei & ſanitorum ejus 
(unt diſponere ;, to conſult about publick affaires of the common-wealth, and 
10 diſpoſe of thoſe things which belong to God and to his ſaims, 


9. But theconſideration of the particulars will be more uſeful in this in- 
quiry, and firſt 


The ſupreme Civil power hath authority to convene and to diſſolve all ſynods 
Eccleſiaſtical, 


Emperors were Chriſtian were.convocated by their Authority, The Coun- 
al of Nice was called by Conſtantine, as is affirmed by * Ewſebius, 


mus, © So omen and © Theodoret : and when the Zxſehians had perſuaded Con- j 


fantine to call a council at Tyre againſt Athanaſius,the Prince underſtanding 


This appears 7. in that all the firſt Councils of the Church after the | 


b -. 4 de vita Con- 
Ruffs ſtant, 1.7. c, 6, 
lib.1,biſt.c.r. 

clib. 1, c, 16, 


weir craft and violence calld them from Tyre to Conſtantinople * : and by dlid.z. hiſt.c.5. 


the ſame Emperour there was another Council called at 4r/es. The Cour 


cl at Sardica in 1Myria was conven'd by the authority of the Emperours 
Conſtans and Conſtantins, as the Fathers of ghat Synod themſelves wrote in 


apudArhanaſ, 
pol. 2. 


their letters to the Egyptians and Africans : and Liberius the Biſhop of apud Achanal, 


Rome 
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tom. ;. A. 
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ops may be free from 


f hs power, and the in- 


good Tutour that could well have reprov'd him , the Fathers of the 
_ Council ; but if he took upon him but whar was juſt, this teſtimo- 
ny alone1is ſufficient in this whole queſtion, But he ended not ſo, but ſhort- 
InC onal. , ly after called another Council in the ſame place, againſt the will of Pope 
ſcribensadDiol- Leo, who yet was forc'd to ſend his Deputies to be aſſiſtant at it, But that 
OO | Council had an ill end: and to repair the wounds made to truth by it,Pope 
10m.1. Epilt, £e0 petition'd the Emperor for another to be held in 7taly, But the Empe- 
Qr.PP. rorwas then not much in love with Councils, having been (ſo latelydeceived 
by one ; and therefore put it off, and died : and his ſucceſſor Martian cal- 
led one at Nice, but changing his mind had it kept in Chalcedon, I ſhall 
proceed no further in particular, but account it cuſfc ent what Cardinal Cs- 
ſanws acknowledges, Sciendum eſt quod in univerſalibus ofto Conciliis ſem- 
ie Concord, Per inuenio Imperatores & Fudices ſuos cum ſenatu primatum habuiſſe. tor 
\.3.c.16, This is more then the mere power of calling them ; for that he might doe 
upon many accounts: but the Emperors and his Judges and Council always 

had the primacy in the eight general Councils, 


As 


Its 


10 


ſuch Synod, for you cannot tell by what Emperors command it was coti- 


fufticas ſedare dignatur,God does always vouchſafe to 


l% 


cuſe they were an under (et of the Doxatifts condemn'd by their fa 
lors, But then that the Chriſtian Princes did this an 
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© As the Emperors did convene, ſo they did diſmiſſe the Eccleſiaſtical 
conventions ; as appears in the afts of the Epheſin Council, whete the Fa- 
thers petition the Emperor, that he would tree them from that place, and 
give them leave to wait upon him to ſee his face, or at leaſt he would diſ- "Se pact 
iſle them and ſend them home to their own Churches, The fame peti- a. Dd. 44:. 
tion was made by the Biſhops at Ariminum to the Emperor Conſtantine, nba, 
and by the Fathers at the Council of Chalcedon * to Martianus, But theſe ..,,:-* 
chings did never pleaſe the 7talians after their Patriarch began to ſet up fot * fne 6:2 48. 
Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy, and they,as ſoon as they could, and even before 
their juſt Þportunities,would be endeavouring to leſſen the Imperial pow- 
erand to take it into their own hands, But this 1s one of the things that 

rew tO an intoletable miſchief ; and was not onely againſt the practice of 
the beſt ages, and _ the juſt rights of Emperors, but againſt the do- 


Arine of the Church, 


For S, Hierom reproving Ruffinus, who had quoted the authority of 
ſome Synod, I know not where, S, Hierome confutes him, by this argu- ,,,, ., 
ment, 2uis Imperator juſſerit hanc Synodum congreeari ? There was no Ruthin. lib.s, 


yen'd, To this purpoſe there was an excellent Epiſtle written by certain 

Biſhops of 1ſfria to Mawritins the Emperour, enumerating fron the records 

of the Church the convention of Eccleſiaſtical Councils to have been :pu4 Baron. 

wholly by the Emperors diſpoſition , in which alſo they dogmatically af- 4. D. 590. 

firm, Semper Deus preſenti4 Chriſtianorum Principam contentiones Eccle. * 9:40 

appeaſe Church-quarrels 

= —_ of Chriſtian Emperors : meaning that by their authority the 
onciliary definitions paſs'd into laws, But who pleaſe to ſee more parti- 

culars relating to this inquiry, may be filled with the fight of them in the 

whole third book of William Ranchin his Review of the Council of 

Trent. 


The joan Eivil power bath a power of external Tudgement in cauſes of 
Faith, 


This relies upon the former reaſons, That ſince propofitions of reli- 
gion and doctrines of Theology have ſo great influence upon the lives of 
men, upon peace and juſtice, upon duty and obedience, it is neceſſary that 
the ſupreme Civil power ſhould determine what dodtrines are to be taught 
the people, and what to be forbidden. The Princes are to tell what reli- 
= are to be permitted and what not: and we find a law of F»ſtinian for- 

idding anathematiſms to be pronounced againſt the Jewiſh Helleniſts ; for Novi. 146. 
the Emperors did not onely permit falſe religions by impunity, but made 
laws even for the orderin their aſſemblies, making Eccleſiaſtical laws for 
enemies of true religion fo neceſſary it is for Princes to govern all religion. 
and pretences of oO! 4 within their, Nations, This we find in the Civil 
ww, in the title of the Code de Fudeis, in many inſtances, A law was 
made by F»ftinian alſo that none ſhould be admitted into the Jewiſh Syna- 
$0gues that denied Angels, or the Reſurreion, or the day of Judgment, 
Thus the Civil power took away the Churches from the Maximianifte,be- 


4 might doe this 
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4, There is a title in the firſt book of the Code, Ne ſacroſantum bap- 
Vide, nemo. t;ſms4 iteretwr, againſt the Anabaptiſts, Charles the Great made a decree 
f. detumms againſt the worſhipping of Images, and gave ſentence agaiaſt the ſecony 
n=  wicene Council in that particular : and Sazomen reports that Conſtantin, 
cut off unprofitable queſtions, to prevent {chiſmes in the Church, which 
example our Kings of England have imitated by forbidding publick prez. 
chers or Divines 1g ſchools to meddle in the curious queſtions of Preceſti. 
nation. Thus the publick laws of a Nation often declare who are and why 
are not heretics : and by an Ac of Parliament in Englazd they onely are 
judged heretics who for ſuch were condemn'd by the four general Councils, 
Upon this account many Princes have forbidden publick diſputations in 
matters of religion : to this purpoſe there was a law of Leo and Anthemius, 
l, qui in Mon, C, de Epiſc, & Clericys z, and Andronicus the Empezor hearing 
Nicet. Cho- ſome Biſbops diſputing with ſome fabrilty upon thoſe words [my Father is 
" reater then 17 threatned to throw them into the river, if they would not 
eave ſuch dangerous diſpucations, Heraclivs the Emperor forbad any of 
thoſe nice words concerning Chriſt to be uſed : ſome did uſe to ſay that in 
Chriſt there was a "_ energy, ſome ſaid there was a double ; but the 
Emperor determin'd the queſtion well, and bad them hold their peace and 
ſpeak of neither:for,as S;ſnniue (aid to Theodeſius difputande de ſacris arcen- 
tantum contentionem, there « nothing got by —_ but frife and 
contention : and therefore Princes are the beſt Moderators of Church-mens 

quarrels, becauſe Princes are bound to keep the peace. And conſonant 
to this 1ſidore ſpake well, Sane per regnum terrenums celeſte regnum proji- 
cit, ut qui intra Ecclefiam poſiti contra fidew & diſciplinam Eccleſia agunt, 
rigore principam conterantur, _ ve diſciplinem quam Eccleſia humilita 
exercere non prevalet, cervicibus 7 wry. poteſt as principals imponat. 
The Civil power advances the intereſts of the heavenly Kingdome by 
puniſhing them who fin againſt the faith and diſcipline of the Church if 
they be intra Eeclefiam, within the Church, their faith and manners both 

are ſubject to the ſecular judgment, 
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15. But not onely ſo, but they are to take care to ſecure & promote thein- 
tereſt of truth:for though,as S. Pal ſayes, dowbrfs} diſputations doe engender 
ſtrife, yet we muſt contend earnefily for the 7 whih ; with zeal, but yet with 
meekneſſe too:and therefore that matters of faith and dofrines of good lite 


Ne 5 GG: = ES Hs beeſtabliſhed,it is part of the Princes du- 
, 31 ens nom . q 
tn, Hnodalibu procſt ſementis 6 ochur ah Keclefun fJ £0 Take care. * According to which 
fog phys conpinds, oy Tags {at vie pulitieque coram We find' that when a rumour was wo 
gut 401471 ſervtunt, Es rurſus ut upp verbo dicem, folo ts . 
© ificandi excepro miniſlerio, refique Ponificidlis et that brought Pope Pelagiss into yk 
Imper4tor repreſentet, Demerr, Chomaten, in reſp, Orjen. CON of ereſy » King Childebert Tent 
F _— CONS Jens Chalced. + gnome Hoe Rufinwus to him to require him either 
cat dect/oonem 3 Ff&9. 3.0.4. CF. VISER ; . y 

bujus ret proceſſum ex T, r. Beret, £+ x4; ptr rg to recite and profeſle the Tome of 5, 
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pecans [notics Hreſoms, wigs Sb ſodas feffion of faith , of elſe that he (hou! 


monſiraſſer eos qui in_ duehus L p h 
Chriſti naturis volunodrens DY Ru na acvend zxalen doe the fame thing in his own words, 


afenſes ek, ———_—_ —_— os Raps Romanus Pope Pelagins ſent this anſwer : SH 
negue duflicem i Chriſto exergian of Cs Pres endum # ug. pro auferendo ſuſpicions 
| | eandals obſequium confeſſions noſre 
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and much more ia the articles of true religion, is evident by many inſt2nce; | 
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Regibus 1 miniſtremus, quibus etiam nos ſubditos eſſe ſacr# Scripture preci- >5. 4.1. c. Sat 
piunt, We muſt take care that for the avoiding ſuſpicion we exhibit to Kings au - 
the dut f our confeſſion: For tothem the holy Scriptures command even us © 
jobe oe jient, Ani not onely for the Faith of Biſhops and even of Popes, 
buc for their Manners alſo Kings were to take care, and did it accordingly, 

»ſtinian made laws that Biſhops ſhould nor play ar dice, nor be preſent ac 
publick ſpectacles ; and he ſaid of himſelf, maximam habere F ſollicitud;- 
nem circa vera Dei dogmata, & circa Sacerdotum honeſlatem, that his greateſt Nove.. 1:3. 
care was about the true dattrines of God, and the good lives of Biſhops. c. 19. 


16; _Idoenot intend by this, that whatſoever article is by Princes allowed 
is therefore to be accounted a part of true religion , for that is more then 
we can juſtify of a definition made by a Synod of Biſhops : bur that they 
xeto takecare that true dofrine be eſtabliſhed ; that they that are bound 
todoe ſo muſt be ſuppos'd competent Judges what is true dotine, elſe 
they guide their ſubjects, and ſome body elſe rules them, and then who is 
the Prince 2 By what meanes and in what manner the _ power is to doe 
this I am to ſer down in the next Rule; but here the queſti8n is of the pow- 
e; not of the manner of exerciſing it : and the anſwer is,that this power of 
jadging for themſelves and for their people is part of their right ; that no 
article of religion can become a law unlefle it bedecreed by God, or by the 
Prince ; that the Biſhops declaration is a goud indication of the law of 
God, but that the Princes ſanRion makes it alſo become a law of the 
Common-wealth : that the Prince may be deceived in an article of religion 
j$25 true as that he may be deceiv'd in a queſtion of right, and a point of 
lay ; yet his determination hath authority, even when a better propoſi- 
tion wants it : that error muſt ſerve the ends of peace, till by the doctrines 
of the wiſer Eccleſtaſtics the Prince being berter informed, can by truth 
ſerve it better, 


Rute Vii. 


The ſupreme Civil power 15 to govern inCauſes Ec- 
cleſiaſtical by the meanes and meaſures of Chriſt's 
inſticution, that 1s,by the aſliſtance and miniſterics 
of Eccleſiaſtical perſons, 


c Ings re ſupreme Judges of the Lawifor c#jus eft loqui ejus eff interpre- 
tari, He that ſpeaks, beſt knows his own meaning: and the law-giver 
Is certainly his own beſt interpreter, Bur in caſes where there is doubt , 
the ſupreme Civil-power ſpeaks by them whoſe profeſſion it is to under- 
ſnd the laws, And ſo it is in religion, The King is to ſtudy the law of 
God , nec hoc ills diftum wt totws ab aliens ore pendeat, ipſeque 2 ſe nihil 
&#dicet, aid that learned Prelate of Wincheſter not that he ſhould wholly 54.1; To: 
depend in religion upon the ſentences of others, but be able of himſelf toj wrt | 
But where there is difficulty, and that it be fit that the difficulty be reſ0]- 
red, there the ſupreme Civil power is to receive the aid of the Ecclefiaſtic , 
from whoſe mouth the people are to require the law, _ whoſe lips by _ 
2 office 
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Sozom. 1.7. doſuus the Elder having _—_— conferr'd with the Orthodox Biſhops, 


office and deſignation are to uk pober knowledee. The Dottors of the 
Jews tell that when Fephthah had made a raſh vow, he might have been re. 
leas'd if he had pleas'd : For if a horſe had firſt met him, he had not been 
bound to have offer'd it to God ; but ic muſt have been (old, and a ſacrifice 
be bought with the price ; and much more muſt a man. or a woman haye 
been redeem'd. Bur becauſe Fephthab was a Prince in 7ſrael, he would nor 
goe to Phinchas the high Prieſt to have had his yoyy interpreted, commy- 
ted, or releaſed, Neither would Phisehgs goe to him, becauſe he was got 
to offer his help till it was implor'd. Phinehes did not goe to Fephthah 
for he had no need, he had no buſineſle : and + ame would not goe to 
Phinthas, becauſe he was 'the better man. In the mean cime the Virgin 
died, or, as ſome ſay, was kill'd by her Father : but both Prince and Prieſt 
were puniſhed, Fephthah with a palſy, and Phinehas was depriv'd of the 
Spirit of: God. For when the Prince needs the Prieſt he muſt conſult him, 
and whether he conſults him or no, the Prieſt muſt take care that no eyi] 
be done by the Prince, or ſuffer'd by him tor want of Counſel, 


But the Princes office of providing for religion, and bis manner of 
* doing it in caſes of difficulry are rarely well diſcours'd of by Theodeſius the 
younger in a letter of his to S, Cyril,of which I have formerly mentioned 
ſome portions...,, Pietatis dodFrinam 11 ſacra Synods in utramgue partem ven- 
tilatam catenus obtinere volumus quatenus veritati of rationi conſentaneun 
ofſe judicabitur, The dodrine of godlineſſe ſhall be diſcuſs'd in the ſam 
Council, and it ſball prevail or paſſe into a law ſo far &s ſhall be judgd + 
greeable totruth and reaſon. Where the Emperour gives the examination of 
it to the Biſhops to whoſe office and-calling it does belong : bur the judg- 
mentof it and the ſan&ion are the right of the Emperor, who would (ee 
the Decrees (ſhould be eſtabliſhed if they were true and reaſonable, The 
judgement I ſay was the — but in_his judgement he would be ad- 
viſed, taught and eſtabliſhed by his Biſhops. Sed nec eam doftrinam indi[- 
cuſſam patiemur,cuidijudicande eos prefict oportet ig? tn wbivs gen- 
tinm preſident, per quos & nos quoque in veritatys ſententia ſtabilimur 
mazis magiſque identidem ſtabiliemur, That doftrine that is in yon we 
will not ſuffer to eſcape examination z but thoſe ſhall be preſidents of the jude- 
ment who in every Nation are the appointed Biſhops, by whom we alſoow 
ſelves are confirmed in the true Religion, and hope every day to be more and 
more eſtabliſhed, 


: W hen the ſupreme power hath call'd ia the aid and office of the Ec: 
cleſiaſtic, 200d Princes uſe to verify their afts accordingly,to eſtabliſh thei 
ſentences, to puniſh the conviRt, to exterminate heretics and: ſuppreſle ther 
doQrines. Thus Honorivs and Arcedius the Emperors by an Edi reprel- 
ſed Pelagius and Celeſtizs whom the Biſhops had condemn'd ; Conſtantine 


after the ſentence of the Nicene Fathers againſt Arias, baniſh'd him, Thee 


and heard (age what the others could ſay, by a law forbad themto 
have public aſſemblies who denied the Canſubſtantiality of the Son with 
the Father, Per Conſfilium Sacerdatun & Optimmatum erdinavimus, conftiva- 
mes, & diximw ; it was the ſtyle of King Pepin in the Council of Sojfſess, 
And of this nature the inſtances are yery numerous, For p__ ſtudium 
fuit Orthodoxis & pits Imperatoribus pro tempore exortas herefes per cw 
eregationem religioſiſſimorurs Archiegiſceporum amputare, & recds fide fi 


cert 


es ad 
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cert predicata in pace ſanttam Dei Eccleſiam cuſtodire, ſaid Theodorus S:len- in gee Synod, 
tiarivs, All the pious and orthodox Emperors did uſe this inſtrument <2 
and manner of proceeding, for the cutting off hereſies, and the ſincere pub- 

lication of the faith, and the conſervation of the Church in peace, 


But that this manner of Empire may not prejudice the right of Em- 
ire, it is to be obſerved that in theſe things che Emperors us'd their own 
liberty, which prov'd plainly they us'd nothing but their own right, For 
ſometimes they gave toleration to differing Sects, ſometimes they gave 
none; ſometimes they were govern'd by zeal, and ſometimes by gentle 
Counſels, onely they would be carefull that the diſputes ſhould not break 
the publick peace : but for cheir puniſhing Recuſants and Schiſmatics they 
us'd their liberty ; ſo we find in the Acts of the great Epheſin Council, 
that Theodoſius the 24 reſoly'd of one, but not upon the other, At wero 
wwe ili veniam impetraturi fint qui a Patribus vitti diſcedent, ſive non, nos 
ſane civitates ſimul & Eccleſias conturbart nequaquam ſinemus, Whether 
thoſe who are convitt of hereſy by the Fathers Ja be pardond yea or no, yet 
we will be ſure not to ſuffer the Republick or the Churcaes to be diſturbed, 


' This I obſerve now in oppoſition to thoſe bold pretences of the Court 
of Rome, and of the Presbytery, that eſteem Princes bound to execute 

their decrees, and account them but great miniſters and ſervants of their 

' ſentences. Now if this be true, then Princes muſt confirm all that the 

Clergy decrees : If all, then the —_— Priace hath lefſethen the meaneſt 

of the people, not ſo much as a judgement of diſcretion ; or if he haye, it 
is worſe, for he muſt not uſe his diſcretion for the doing of his duty, bur 
muſt by an implicite faith and a blind brutiſh obedience obey his Maſters 
of the Conſiſtory or Aſſembly, But it he be not bound to confirm all; 
then I ſuppoſe he may chuſe which he will,and which he will not : and if ſo, 
it is well enough ; for then the ſupreme judgment and the laſt reſort is to 
the Prince, not to his Clercs, And that Princes are but Executioners of 
the Clergyes ſentences is ſo far from being true, that we find Theodoſius 
refuſing to confirm the Acts of the great Epheſin Council : for having, ,, . - 
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been informed (though falſely) that affaires were carried ill, he command- cl. £pheſ. in 
ed the Biſhops to reſume the queſtion of the Neſtorians : for their as of liter. 1 heod 
condemnation againſt them he made null, and commanded them to judge it te 
over again, and that ill they had done ſo, they ſhould not ſtirre to their 
Biſhopricks, The miniſtery was the Biſhops all the way, but the external 
judgement and the legiſlative was the Princes, So Charles the Great re- apul furium 
torm'd the Church, Epriſcopos congregavi, &c, I convocated the Biſhops to 5i* 5: Jun- 
counſel me how Gods law and Chriſtian religion ſhould be recover d. There- 

fore by the counſel of my Religions Prelates and my Nobles we have appointed 
Biſhops in every City, and Boniface their Archbiſhop, and appoint that a Synod 

ſhall be held every year, that in onr preſence the canonical decrees and the rights 
4 the Church may be reſtor'd, and Chriſtian religion -pa' be reformed, But 

 decauſe this muſt be evident as a conſequent of all the former diſcourſes 
wpon this queſtion; it will be ſufficient now to ſumme it up with the teſtt- 

mony of S. Auſtin writing to Emeritus the Donatiſt, Nam & terrene po- Epilt. 164. 
teſtates cum ſchiſmaticos perſequuntur ea regula ſe defendunt, quia dicis 
Apeſtolus, Quz poteſtati reſiſtit, Dei ordinationt reſiſtit,.., Non enim fruſtra gla- 

dum portat, When the Civil power puniſhes Schiſmgtics they have a warrant 


ſrom an Apoſtolical Rule, which ſayes, He that reſiſts, reſiſts the ordinance of 
| I God: 
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God : For they bear not the ſword in vain. It is not therefore by a commir. 
ſion or a command from the Church that they puniſh Schiſmatics,bur [ con- 
ftituunt aderſus vos pro ſua ſollicitudine ac poteſtate quod wolunt? they 
decree what they pleaſe againſt them according 10 their own care and their own 
power, 


6, So that when it is ſaid that Princes are to govern their Churches h 
the conſent and advice of their Biſhops, it is meant not de jure ſtricto, byr 
de bono & laudabili : It is fit that they doe fo, it is the way of Chrifts or. 
dinary appointment ; He that heareth you hearcth me:and to them a command 
is given, to feed all the flock of Chrift. In purſuance of which it was a 6. 
mous reſcript of Yalentinian the firſt, cited by S. Ambroſe, In cauſa fidei 
vel Eccleſiaftici alicujus ordins eum judicare debere qui nec munere impar ſi 
nec jure diffimils. Theſe are the words of the reſcript:that js, he would that 
Biſhops ſhould judge of Biſhops z and that in cauſes of faith or the Church 
their miniſtery ſhould be us'd, whoſe perſons by reaſon of the like imploy- 
ment were moſt competent to be put in delegation, Eut tothe ſamepur. 
lib. 1, Cod. poſe more of theſe favourable Edits were made in behalf of the Church 
£ my. - = by Theodoſins and Yalentinian the ſecond,by Arcadins, Honorius and Fuſti. 
ads Lpiſc. #1an : and-indeed beſides that it is reaſonable in all caſes, it is neceſlary in 
Jud- |. graviter. yery many 3 becauſe Biſhops and Prieſts are the moſt knowing in ſpiritual 
ibid, Nore.35. #faires, and therefore moſt fit to be counſellors to the Prince, whooften- 
times hath no great $kil], though he have ſupreme authority, I remem- 
Cicer. lib. 1. ber that when Gell1#s thePreztor was ſent Proconſul into Greece, he obſery'd 
wy that vhe Scholars at Athens did perpetually wrangle and ere& ſchools againſt 
{chools, and divided their philoſophy into Sets ; and therefore ſending for 
them, perſuaded them to live quietly and pezceably, and to ,put their que- 
ſtions to reference or umpirage, and in it offerr'd his own aſſiſtance : bur 
the Scholars laughr at his confident offer ro be a moderator in things heun- 
derſtood no more then his ſpurres did, He might have made them keep 
the peace, and at the ſame time make uſe of their wit and his own autho- 
rity, And although there may happen 4 caſe in which Princes may, and a 
wy 5 in which they muſt refuſe to confirm the ſynodical decrees, ſentences 
and judgements of Ecclefiaſtics : yet unleſſe they doe with great reaſon 
& upon competent neceſſity, they cannot doe it without great ſcandal, and 
ſometimes great impiety, Bur of this I ſhall diſcourſe in the next Chapter, 
For the preſent, I was to aſſert the rights of Princes, and to eſtabliſh the 
proper toundation of humane Jaws ; that the Conſcience may build upon a 
rock, and not truſt to that which ſtands upon ſand, and truſts to nothing, 


lib. 5. F piſt. 
32. 


7. FT have been the larger upon theſe things becauſe the adverſaries are 
great and many, and the pretences and the challenges bigh, and their oppo- 
ſition great and intricate, and their affrightments large , for they uſe ſome- 

| thing to perſwade and ſomething to ſcare the conſcience, Such is that bold 

"27 poop ſaying of Pope Leo the xt A jure tam Divino quam humanolaicks poteſt® 
 mullain Eccleſiaſticas perſonas attributa eſt, Both by Divine aud humane laws 
Eccleſiaſtics are free from all ſecular power, But fierce and terrible are the 

words of the Extravagant Unam ſanttam, Porro ſubeſſe Romano Pomtifict 

omnem humanam creaturam declaramus, dicimns, definimus & pronuncid- 

mus omnino eſſe de neceſſitate ſalutis, That every man ſhould be ſubjett #0 

the Biſhop of Rome, we define, me ſay, we declare and pronounce to be alto 

gether neceſſary to ſalvation, This indeed is high ; but how vain _ 
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and trifling and uareaſonable I have ſafficiently evidenc'd, So that now 
che conſcience may firmly rely upon the foundation of humane laws, and 
by them ſhe is to be conduRted not onely in Civil affaires, bur in Eccleftaſti- 
cal, that is, in religion as well as juſtice : and there. is nothing that can pre- 
:ndice their authority, unleſſe they decree againſt a law of God ; of which 
ecauſe Eccleſiaſtical perſons are the preachers andexpoſitors by ordinary 
Divine appointment, Princes muſt hear Biſhops, and Biſhops meft obey 
Princes : or becauſe audire & obandire to heur and to obey have great afhni- 
ry, I chuſe to end this with the expreſſion of Abbot Berengar almoſt 1100 
ears agoe,Sciendum eſt quod nec Catholice fidei nec Chriſtiane contrartum eſt lib. de Myſter, 
bes ſi ad honorem regni & ſacerdotii Rex Pontifici & Pontifex obediat Regs, 1t Pon. + gd 
s neither againſt the Catholic faith nor the Chriſtian law that the Prince obey © AT 
the Bip, and the Biſhop obey the Prince - the firſt is an obedience of piety, 
and the later of aty , the one is juſtice, and the other is religr0y, 


CHAP. IV; 


Of the power of the Church in canons and cenſares, with 
their obligations and powers over the conſcience. 


RurLeE I. 


The whole power which Chriſt hath left in ordina- 
ry to his Church is merely ſpiritual. 


Hat there are great things ſpoken by the Doors of the 


\ Ja] 
- | & Primitive Church of the Eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual power is 
- every where evident, and that there are many expreflions 


| oP which prefer it above the fecular ; all which I ſhall repreſenc 
in ſtead of others in the words of S. Chryſoftors, becauſe of 


w —S 


"3S chem all he was the moſt eloquent, and likelieſt in the fair- 
eſt imagery to deſcribe the powers of his Order, Others are the limits of the yycm.l. 4, «x 
Kingdome,orhers of the Prieſthood , for this is greater then thut * and you __ verb. 16iz, 
not eftimate it by the purple andthe gold. © The King hath allotted ro himt 
things of this world to be adminiſtred ;, but the right of Prieſthood drſcenderh 
from above : Whitſoever ye ſhall bind on earth ſhall be bound in heaven, To 
the King is commutted what i hert below ; to nee, that us to the Biſhop, thines 
celeftial, The bodies are intrufted to Princes, bt the ſoals to Biſhops, 7 
King remits the ewilt of bodies, but the Biſhop the guilt of ſinnes. The 
Prince compels, the _ exhorts, He governs by deveflity but we by counſel, 
he hath ſenſible armour, but we ſpiritual weapons ; he wageth warre againſt the 
Barbarians, but we againſt the Devil, Here then # a greater # per coma 
For which canſe tht King ſubmits himſelf to the Priefts hand, and every 


where in the Old Teflament the Prieſts did anvint Kings. Where by the way, 
| S 4 though 
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though it be not exaRly true that the Kings of 1ſrael and Fadah were 4). 

» Kings9. 4. ways anointed by Prieſts, but ſometimes by Prophets who were no Prieſts 
as in the caſe of Fehs ; yet ſuppoling all that, the diſcourſe is true enough! 
and the ſpiritual power in relation to a nobler object is in that rezard ber- 
ter then the temporal ; and therefore is in ſpiritual account in order to a ſpi. 
ritual end above that which ſerves the lefle excellent, But the effect of 
this diſcourſe is, that Kings are ſubje& to Biſhops juſt as the Princes of 
Iſrael were to thoſe that anointed them ; that is, they came under their 
hands for un&ion,and conſecration, and bleſſing, and counſel, and the rites 
of ſacrifice, Andall this is very true, and this is all that was or could he 
intended by S, Chryſoſtoms, or thoſe other eminent lights of the Primitiye 
Church,who ſet their Order upon a candleſtic,and made it illuſtrious by the 
advantage of compariſon, The advantages are wholly ſpiritual, the excel. 
tencies are ſpiritual, the operations are ſpiritual, and the effects are ſpiri- 
tual ; the office is ſpiritual, and fo is all the power, But becaule the perſons 
of the men in whom this ſpiritual power is ſubjeRed are temporal as well 
as Princes, and ſo are all their civil ations, therefore whatever eminence * 
they have tor their ſpiritual imployment, it gives them no temporal adyan- 
rage; that comes in upon another ſtock : bur for the ſpiritual it is as much 
as 1t is pretended , but then it 15 no more, 


nm moo x ©. Sy)T= 1 ©w 


2. For it is purely ſpiritual, Where any thing of temporal is mingled 
with it, it is not greater in that, but ſubject to the temporal power, With- 

- out this there could never be peace: and where the jurisdiQion of two 
Courts doe enterfere, there is perpetual wranglings. But God having or- 
dain'd two powers hath made them both beſt;and yer ſo that both of them 
are inferior : but becauſe it is in diftering powers, they both rule in peace, 
and both obey with pleaſure, How the Ecclefiaſtic ſtate is ſubjecto the 
Civil I have largely accounted : Now I am to deſcribe the eminencies, pow- 
ers, advantages and legiflations of the ſpiritual : concerning which we ſhall 


have the beſt light if we rightly underſtand the nature and quality of the 
power, 


3, As my Father ſent me, ſo ſend I you, (aid Chriſt to his Apoſtles, Now 
it is plain how the Father was pleas'd to ſend his Son , with humility and - 
miracles, with a Jow fortune and a great deſigne, with poverty and pow- 
er, with tulnefle of the ſpirit and excellency of wiſdome. That was the 
manner, The end was, the redemption of Man,the conquering of the De- 
vil, the preaching ot the Goſpel, the foundation of the Church: the inſtru- 
ion ot taith, the baptizing Converts, the reformation of manners, the 
extirpation of finne, This was the intire end, and that was the juſt man- 
ner 1n which Chriſt was ſent into the world: And fince his Apoſtles & their 
ſucceſſors were to purſue the ſame ends and no other, they were furniſhed 
with the lame power : and Chriſt gave them the Holy Ghoſt,and gave them 
commandement and power to teach all Nations, to baptiſe them, to bind and 
ro looſe, to aknider his body and his bloud, to exhort and to reprove, to 
comfort and to cure, to make ſpiritual ſeparations of the vile from the 
precious, This is -the ſumme of all the Commiſſions they had from 


Chriſt, 


"This power and theſe commiſſions were wholly Miniſterial without 
domination, without proper juridittion, that is, without coaction y it -—_ | 
wholly 
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fon 1N Tacitus) 4n authority t ſs and to rebuke, but no power to 
command, as the word ivus d in t 


Concerning which that the thing be rightly anderſtood, we muſt firft 
truly underſtand the word. Accurſius defines Jurisdiftion to be poteftaters ;nl.r. in verbo 
d: publico introdultam cum neceſſitate jurts dicendi & aquitatis ftatuende, Lol, FF. de 
A publick power of doing right and equity, It is poteſtas ad jus dicendum, 
ſo Muſcornus Cyprins, A power of giving ſentence in cauſes between party 
and party. But we ſhall beſt underſtand the meaning of Furxdidtio by 
that place of Cicero. Quid ergo iſtius in jure dicendo libidinems demonſtrem? ©, ;.v...m 
Quits veſtrum non ex urbans .jursdittione copnovit ? Quis wnquam iſto Pre- 4+ 
we Chelidone 1nvita lege agere potwit f Fudices citars jubet : jubet citart 
Heraclium - citatur rens Sopatrus © Stenium citari jubes : atque ut aliquando 
d: rebus ab iſts cognit is, judicatis, & de judicibus dats de fiſt amus dicere, 8&c, 
From which words it is plain, that jurisdiction is a power of magiſtracy to 
ſummon the parties, to hear their cau (e, and to give ſentence, And there- 
fore in Swetonius we often find theſe expreſſions, Imperatorem jus dixiſſe, 
cornoviſſe, judicaſſe, The Emperor took —_—_ did judge, did give We 
tence, that 15, did exerciſe jurisdiction, Empire is always included under 
jurisdiction ; and it is divided into a 4 of capital and pecuniar 
cauſes, as appears plainly in the title of the Code De jurwdidione, whic 
handles both cauſes : and Aſconins Pedianus in his argument upon the 4b 
ation againſt Yerres proves expreſlely that Capital ations are part of ju- 
risdiction, To which purpoſe is that of S»ctenius in the life of Auguſtus; 
Dixit autem jus non dilzgentia modo ſumma, ſed & lenitate, fiquidem mani- Cy. ;;. 
feſti parricidii reum, me culles inſueretur, quod non niſi confeſs af ficiebantur 
hac pzna,&c, But of this there is no queſtion, Now of jurisdicion thus un- 
derſtood, it 15 evident that the Ecclefiaſtic ſtate hath no right derived to 
them from Chriſt, that is, no power to puniſh any man corporally, or to 
compel them to an({wer in criminal cauſes ; they have no power of the 
ſword, no reſtraint upon the body : but haying care of ſouls, which cannot 
begovern'd by force, they are to govern as ſouls can be governed, that is 
by arguments and reaſon, by fear and hope, by preaching of rewards and 
puniſhments, and all the ways of the nableſt government, that is, by wiſ- 
come and by the ways of God, 


This appears in the Apoſtles deſcription of their own office & power, 
What is Paul and what is Apolle, but Afrnifters by whons ye believed ? Mini- * won 3. 
fers of Chriſt, ſteward; of the E_ of Chriſt : to us i committed the , C7 
word of reconciliation ; we are Embaſſaders for Chriſt 4 wvgrdovns we are not Ad. 25. 
lords over the flock ; but as though God did beſerch you by us, we pray you in 
Chriſts ſtead to be reconcild to God. Thus Chriſt ſet them over the houſ: ; 1... 
hold, not to ſtrike the ſervants, but to give them their meat in due ſeaſon; 
that is, as Optatus expreſſes it, to miniſter the food of Gods word and $a- 
craments to the ſervants of the family, Nolite vobis majeſtatis domininm1;, ;. cox. 
Vindicare ; nam ſi ita eſt; vindicens ſibi & miniſtri qui monſa dominice ow Parmen, 

anti 
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lantur, ut pro humanitate exhibita ab invitatss gratnlatio cis referatur Ef 

eroo in univerſis ſervientibus non domtinium ſed miniſterium. Therefore 

eſteem not your elves to have any thing but the miniſtery and ſervice, 

nothing of dominion, And indeed we need challenge no more: It is ho- 

nour enough to ſerve ſuch a Prince, to wait at ſuch a table, to be ſtewargs 

of ſuch a tamily,to miniſter ſuch food, This ſervice is perte& treedome. 

and that is more then can be ſaid of the greateſt temporal dominign in the 

Homil. 35.in world, Principes Eccleſie fiunt ut ſerviant minoWwbus ſur, & miniſtrent 
Mat. fd = eds QUACUNGUe acceperunt 4 Chriſto, The lame with the words of Chrig, 
—"— gw has greateſt amoneſt you, let him be your miniſter. For the hononrs in 
ibid. Chriſtian religion at the firſt look indeed like dignities ; but indeed they ar, 
not divers honours, but divers ſervices © as it ſeems to be an honour to the eye 

that it enlightens the whole body, but it ts not it's honour, but it's miniſtery , |, 

it is amoneſt the Saints + it is not his honour, but his aft, And ſo s the Apoſtle 

ſhip hens tobe a ereat dignity, but it « not ſo; but it s his miniſtery, Fg 

x Cor.g. fo. Paul ſayes, If I preach the Goſpel it is no glory to me © for neceſſity is 
laid upon me, and woe 15 wnto mc if I doe not preach the Goſpel - fer goo 

it willingly, I have « reward ; but if unwillingly, there s nothing but a ſtew- 

ardſhip intruſted to me, The conſequent ot this diſcourle is this in the 

words of the tame Father, Quicunque deſiderat primatum 1n terra inve- 

niet confuſionem in calo, Whoſoever deſires primacy (mean. ng amon-|t the 
Eccleſiaſtics, and by vertue of their order and office) «por earth, ſhall fad 


confuſion in Heaven, 


Te But this is moſt expreſlely and clearly taught by the Fathers of the 
in Apologet. Church. So S. Gregory NaJianzen, He that is ſet over others (ſpeaking of 
Biſhops) laying behind him every fin, muſt proceed in godlineſſe, ſo that by 


the example of his ſpiritual gromth he may draw others unto vertue, eſpect- 


ally by that form of humility which was deliver d to us by the Lord, Nov 
enim oportet vi vel neceſſnate'conſtringere, ſed ratione & vite exemplis ſut- 
dere, For no man 35 to be conſtrund by force or by neceſſity, but perſuaded by 
in Fpitapgh. reaſon and good examples, And thus S. Hierome diſtinguiſhes the Eccle- 
Neper. EP-3- f{iuftical power from the Regal. Ile nolentibus preeft, hic wvolentibus : ile 
terrore ſubjicig, hic ſervitati donatnr : ille corpora caſtodit ad mortem, hic 
animas ſeruat ad vitam, The King governs whither men will or no, the 
Biſhop none but the willing, He ſubdues them by terror, but the Biſbop is but 
the ſervant of the peoples ſouls, The King keeps bodies reſerv'd for death, 
but the Biſhop takes care - ſouls that they may live eternally. Upon this ac- 
Fomil.z.in count S.Chryſoſtom conſiders the great difficulty there is inthe diſchargeof 
A&z Apolt. the Epilcopal office, and affirms it to be more troubleſome then that of 
Kings ; as much as the rage of the ſea ina tempeſt 1s greater then the cur- 
lings of a troubled River : and he gives this reaſon for it, © 0ntam ili 
plures ſunt qui adjuvant, eo quod legibus ac mandatis omnia peraguntur : hic 
vero nthil tale, neque enim licet ex authoritate pracipere, Becauſe there art 
more helpers in the ſecular government , for all things are ops we laws 
and by commandements : but here (meaning in the Ecclefiaſtic ſtate) there s 
no ſuch thing ; for it is lawfull; but we have no authority to command any 
* Homil. 3.1" thing, For * In potcſtate ſubjetForum eſt obedire vel non, They are not 


wa ;.in domeſtics, they are not properly ſubjects, but obedientiam habentes in ſus 


Ada. ipſorum poteſtate, they have their obedience in their own power : they may it 


they will, and they ſhall have a good reward ; but if they will nor, they 
may chuſe, For with this power and upon theſe termes the Holy Ghoſt _y 
ma 
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"ade thenw everſeers, 46 feed,aot to rule, the Charch of Goa, that is, not to 
rule by Empire, but by perſuaſion, And this is intimated by the Epiſtle to 

che Hebrew $ Obey them that are ſet over you, and ſubmit your ſelves ; for fcbr. 13. 17. 
they watch for your ſouls : that they may doe it with joy, not with grief, for 

that is unprofitable for you. That is, Submit your ſelyes to your ſpiritual 
Rulers cheertully and willingly : if you doe not, they can have no comfort 
intheir miniſteryy it will grieve them to find you refraQary, and you will 

be the looſers by it, for their grict will doe you no profit, Nowif theſe 
Rulers had a power of coercion, he could quickly make them willing, and 

the #1@-ypgs the anguiſh would fall upon the diſobedient, The ſame pre- 

cept is in the Epiſtle to the Theſſaloniaxs, where the words doe themſelves 
expound the nature of the government, We beſeech you, brethren, to know » Thc. 5. 13, 
them which labour amongſt you and are over you in the Lord, and admoniſh 

qu, and to eſteem them very high in love for their works ſake, Andimme- 
diately after he calls chem in partems ſollicitud;ni, into a participation of 

chis rule, vermin emxre, We beſeech you, brethren, to admoniſh, or to ,. .,. 
warne,to reprove then 148 are wnruly, That is, you muſt helpus in our 
goyerament : we are over you © admoniſh you, but you muſt admoniſh 

one another : that will help our work forward when you are willing. Buc 

they which are over you mult be highly eſteemed, nor for their dignity, but 

for their works ſake, not in fear, but ix love ; for they are over you not by 
Empire, but by diſcourſes, not by laws, but by exhortation. And cer- 
cinly this is the beſt government in the world ; that the people of God 

ft populus vealuntarins (ſhould ſerve God with reaſon and choice,with love 

«1 pleaſure and eternity of (atisfaftion, And this is obſerved alſo by S. 
Chryſoſtom. The Princes of this world ({aith he) are ſo mach inferior to this 
ſpiritual power, by how much i i better to rule over the wills of men thew 

per their bodies : and that's the ſtate of Eccleſiaſtical government, concer- 

ning which who pleaſe to (ee much more, may with pleaſure read it in $. 
Chryſoſtom in his farſt Homily upon the Epiſtle ro T#4s, and the 11th Ho- 

mily upon the Epiſtle to the Epheſians, and in his ſecond book of Prieſt- 


TCA 


i Now againſt this it will nor be ſufficieat to oppoſe any precedents of 
government under the Old Teſtament, He there that did not obey the, _ ; 
word of the High Prieſt was to die the death z for they had ara xeguclul TY 
Ingaxgoiar, a truc proper formal jurisdiftion given them by God: and 
when Moſes fate in judgement, owidpever ispeis, ſait Philo, the Prieſts were 
his aſſeſſors ; and Fudes ſacerdotiz honos firmamentum potentie erat, the 
bononr of the Fewiſh prieffhoadwas 4 great eftabliſhment tothe power of the 
Nsgi6n,(aith Tacitms, For the Prieſts were $%ox9m: Biſbops, and Judges of 
controverſies, and by the law appointed to inflia puniſhment upon crimi- 
nals, (1d Foſephus, But in he Goſpel there was no ſuch thing, The conr. Appion, 
Jewiſh excommunications were acts of power and a mixt Empire ; ours are | **-<6- 
{ecurities te the ſound part, and cautions againſt offenders, Their preach- 

125 were decrees {@metimes;qurs can be but exhortations and arguments t@ 
perſuade and invite conſent, 


9 But neither canit be denied but that the Apoſtles did ſometimes a&ti- 
00s of 2 delegare jurigdition. Thus $. Peter gave ſentence of dearh againſt 
Anentes and Sapphire ; S. Pal inflicted bli e upon Eljymas the Sorce- 


ter, and deliver d Aymenews and Alexander and the inceſtugus Corinthian 
ro 
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to be buffered by Satan ; and S, Fohy threatned to doe the like to 7,1. 
trephes, Thar this was extraordinary appears by the manners of anim,q. 
verſion, which were by miracle and immediate Divine judgment , { 
thoſe which were delivered to Satan were given up to be corporally tor. 
mented by ſome grievous fickneſle or violence of an evil ſpirit, as : $. c1,,,. 


fofom, vS, Ambroſe, S, Hicrom, and divers others of the Fathers doe ;#. 
rm, 


But therefore this was an at of Divine jurisdiCtion, not of Apoſjg. 
lical: It was a miraculous verification of their Divine miſſion, (eldgm, 
us'd, not by ordinary emiſſion of power, but by an extraordinary (pri, 
for ſo S. Paul threatned ſome criminals in the Church of Corinth, thzr is 
he did come he would not ſpare them but it was becauſe they made it ns. 
ceflary by their undervaluing of his perfon and miniſtery. Since ye doe {6 
ſince ye doe look for a ſigne and proof of Chriſt ſpeaking in me, you ſha! 
haveit, It is not $, Pauls ordinary power, nor his own extraordinary, but 
Hompn Keros an RESIN of Chriſt's power, who was pleas'd to miniſter 
it by S. Paul, as well as by any other Apoſtle : ſomething like thoſe worgs 
of onr Bleſſed Saviour, Anevil and adulterons generation ſecketh after , 
ſrene ;"and the fiene of the _ Fonas ſhall be given them, But then 
_ was great neceſlity, and ſome prodigious examples were to be made 
to produce the fear of God and the reverence of _— that the mean- 
neſſe and poverty of the Miniſters might not expoſe the inſtitution to con- 
rempt : and becauſe the religion was deititute of all temporal coercion,and 
the Civil power put on armor not for it but againſt it, therefore God took 
the matter into his own hand, and by judgments from heaven verified the 
preachings Apoſtolical, Thus when the Corinthians did uſe the Lord's 
Supper nnworthily God puniſhed them with fickneſle and with death, as 
the Apoſtle himſelf tells them : for to denounce them after and to pro- 
nounce them before were equal aQtions of ray agen equally no parts of 
jurisdition, This way continued in the Church, though in very infre- 
quent examples,till the Emperors became Chriſtians,and by laws and rem- 
poral coercions came to ſecond the word of Eccleſiaſtical Miniſtery, For 
S. Cyprian tells of ſome perſons who being afflited with evil ſpirits were 
cur'd at their baptiſme,who afterwards upon their apoſtaſy from the faith 
were afflicted again, and again fell into the power of the Devil : Recedent: 
ſiquidem diſeiplins receſiit & gratia,, when they forſook Chriſt, himſelf 
took the matter into his own our and was not wanting by an a of his 
own jurisdiction to declare that he was their Lord, and would be honour'd 
by them or upon them, 


And this was the rod that S. Pasl threatned to the Schiſmatical Corin- 
thiens;not any emanation of the ordinary power of miniſtery, but a mira- 
culous confignation of it : for theſe things (as S. Chryſoftom obſerves) S. 
Paul calls fiens Apoſtolatus mei, the ſignes of hu Apoſtleſhip wrought among 
them in ſignes and miracles and powers : this was ed in healing the 


fick, and in ſtriking the refraary with the rod of God, in giving fight to. 


the blind, and making them blind that would not ſee; in raifing the dead to 
life, and cauſing them to die that would not live the life of righteouſneſſe, 
But this was not done iSia Swaps, not by any power of their own , but by 
that power to which they onely miniſtred, by the power of Chriſt who 
{bleſſed be his holy Name for it) keeps this power onely in his own hands, 
In theſe their power was no more a power of jurisdi&ion then Elias had, 
who, as S, Fames (aid, prayed that it might and prayed that it might not r411 


and 
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2nd call'd for fire from heaven, And juſt ſo the Apoſtles being mov'd by 
an extraordinary ſpirit did, when the ſpirit ſaw cauſe,miniſter to the Divine 
judgment. But that was not their work ; they were ſent of anocher errand, 
and were intruſted with other powers. 


But after all this, it is certain that there were in the Church ſome 
images and fimilitudes of jurisdi&ion in their ſpiritual government, The 
ſoul 1s not, cannot be, properly {ubje to any jurisdjRion but that of God. 
For jurisdi&tion is the effect ot legiſlation, and is in the mixt Empire as the 
other is in the 9zere, Now none can give laws to fouls but God , he onely 
is Lord of wills and underſtandings; and therefore none can give judgmenc 
or reſtraint to ſouls but God, But as by prorey the Eccleſiaſtic ſtate does 
imitate the legiſlation of God; ſo by-the power of the Keyes ſhe doe: imi- 
tate his jurisdi&tion,, For it 15 to be obſerved that by the Sermons of the 
Goſpel the Eccleſiaſtics give laws to the Church, that is, they declare the 
lawes of God ; and by the uſe of the Keyes they alſo declare the Divine 
jurisdiction : for as the Church can make no law of Divine worſhip or Di- 
rine propoſitions, of faith or manners, but what ſhe hath received from 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles , ſo neither can ſhe exerciſe any judgment but the 
judgment of God. To that the miniſters by threatnings an4 denunciati- 
ons, by comforts and abſolutions, as ſhe miniſters to the legiſlative of God 
by preaching and publiſhing, by exhortationand command. | 


I 


I Forthereis an Empire in preaching ; there is a power of Command 
which the Biſhops and Miniſters of the Church of God muſt exerciſe, To 
this purpoſe S.Chryſoſtom diſcourſes excellencly,There are ſome things which t'omil. 13.in 
need teaching, ſome which need commanding : if therefore you invert the or- © © 
der, and had rather command where it is neceſſary for you to teach, you are ri- 
diculous , and as bad if you zoe about to teach where you rather ſhould com- 
mand. That men ſhould doe no evil, you need not teach, but to forbid it with 
the force of a great authority : and ſo you muſt command them that they ſhould 
not give beed to Fewiſh fables: But if you would have them give their goods 
tothe poor, or keep their virgin, here you have need of dotFrine and exhort a- 
tion, Therefore the Apoſtle ſaid both, Command and teach...., Thus you ſee 
that 4 Biſhop muſt not onely teach, but ſometimes it is neceſſary that he ſhould 
command, * But then this being a doctrinal precept, or commanding by 
the force of a clear and confeſſed doctrine, hath in it no other Empire 
but that it is a Commanding in the Name of God, and means this onely, 
that ſome things are ſo clear and obvious, ſo neceſſary and confeſs 'd, that he 
who neglects them is condemn'd by himſelf ; he need not be taught, bur 
onely commanded to doe his duty : but if he will not, God, who gave him 
the law, hath alſo jurisdiQtion over him : and to this alſo the Church does 
miniſter ; for the Biſhop commands him in Gods Name, and if he will nor, 
he can puniſh him in Gods Name, that is, he can denounce Gods judg- 
ments againſt him; and that's our miniſterial jurisdi&ion : he can declare 
him to be out of the way of ſalvation, and unworthy to receive the holy 
myſteries and pledges of ſalvation, This is our coercion, 


3+ Bur the uſe of the Keyes does differ from _ jurisdiction in this 


great thing, That if the Keyes be rightly us'd «they doe bind or looſe 
relpectively bur if they erre, they doe nothing upon the ſubje&, they 
neither bind nor looſe, Now in proper jurisdidion it is otherwiſe: for, 
night or wrong, if a man be condemn'd he ſhall die for it ; and if he be 

TEK: 1 hang'd 
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hang'd he is hang'd, But che Church gives nothing bur the ſentence of 
God, and tells upon what termes God will or will not pardon, It the Prieſt 


miniſter rightly and judge according to the will and laws of God, the ſub- 
ject ſhall find chat ſentence made good in heaven by the real events of the 
other world, which the Prieſt pronounces here upon earth, Bur if the 
Prieſt be deceived, he is deceiv'd for himſelf and for no body elſe; he alters 
nothing of the ſtate of the ſoul by his quick abſolution, or his unreaſonz- 
ble binding, For it is not true here which the Layyers ſay of humane Jy. 
risdiftions, 2u0d Fudex errans pronunciavit, ob authoritatem jus dicemg 
tranſit in rem judicatam, The Prieſt hath no ſuch authority, though the 
Civil power have, Theerror of the Judge does not make the ſentencein- 
valid ; his authority prevails above his error : but in the other ir is the 
caſe of ſouls, and therefore is condufted by God onely as to all real and 
material events, and depends not upon the weakneſle and fallibilities of 
men, And therefore the power of remitting ſins given to the Church, is 
nothing bur an authority to miniſter that pardon which God gives by Je. 
ſus Chriſt. The Church pardons ſins 4s the Levitical Prieſt did cleanſe the 
lepers, (aid S, Hierom that is, he did diſcern whether they were clezn or 
no, and ſo reſtor'd them to the congregation : hut apud Deum non ſententia 
Sacerdotum, ſed reorum wita queritur, God regards not the ſentence of the 
Prieſt, but the life of the J_ For the Prieſt, altquid eſt ad miniſtran- 
dum ac diſpenſandum werbum ac ſacramenta, ad mundandum autem & juſti- 

candum non eſt aliquid ;, is ſomething 4s to the miniſtery and diſpenſation of 
the word and ſacraments, bat nothing as to the wa [ns and juſtification of 
a ſinner : for none works that in the inward man but he who created the whal: 
man, They are the words of S, Auſtin, This therefore is but verbumre- 
conciliation ; the word of reconciliation « intruſted to us : but we properly 
give no pardon, and therefore inflit no puniſhment. 


Indeed the power of the Keyes is by a Metaphor chang'd into a ſword, 
and S. Pauls wiſh [ I would they were even cut off that trouble you] ſeems to 
be the warrant ; and by excommunications evil perſons are cut off from the 


congregation of the Lord, And it is truethat the Eccleſiaſtical auchori- - 


ty is a power of jurisdiction, juſt as Excommunication is a ſword, But fo 
is the word of God, ſharper then a two edged ſword ;, and fo is a ſeyere re- 
proof, it cuts to the bone, Nec cenſorium ſtylum, cujus mucronem mulis 
remediis majores noſtri retuderunt, aque poſthac atque illum gladiym Didts- 
torium pertimeſcamus, ſaid Cicere. The Cenſors rongue yas a (word, but 
our Anceſtors ſometimes did not feel it ſmart ; and we fear it not fo 

as the ſword of the Di&ators, But how little there is of proper jurisdr- 
ion in Excommunication we can demonſtrate but by roo good an arglt- 
ment. For ſuppoſe Ful;ax robbing of a Church, ftriking the Biſhop, dil- 
gracing the religion, doing any thing for which he is ipſo fa#Fo excommu- 
nicate : tell him of the penalty he incurs, cite him before the Biſhop, de- 
nounce it inthe Church ; what have you done to him that ſhall compel him 
to doe his duty * Suppoſe he will not ſtay from the Church,that he will goe 
to another, to a ſtrange country,or that he deſpiſes all this, Have you made 
him afraid? have you troubled him * have you griey'd him * haye you done 
that which ſhall make him doe ſo no more ? But F#lia# was abour to re- 
nounce Chriſtianity, and thinks it all a Fable, Or ſuppoſeleſſe then that: 
ſuppoſe a man that keeps a concubine, and knowing that he fins, and yet 
relolves not to quit the ſin, he abſtains from the communion and the po 
ic 
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lick ſervice of the Church, if the Biſhop admoniſhes him to leave the 
artner of his ſin, how it he will not « By what compulſory can the Ec- 
dlefiaſtic ſtate enforce him 7 If you threaten to drive him from the Com- 
munion, he hath prevented you; he never comes at it. It from prayers, 
you doe him a kindneſle , for he loves them not, If from Sermons, then 
he will enjoy his luſt without controlment, What can the Church doe in 
this caſe * But ſuppoſe yet once more, that a violent hand ſhall pull down 
the whole Epiſcopal order, what ſhall the Church doe then 2 will ſhe ex- 
communicate the men that doe it They ſay the order it (elf is Antichri- 
tian ; and can they fear to be excommunicated by them * And who fears to 
he excommunicated by the Presbytery that believes them to be a dead 
hand and can effet nothing 2 And in the ſumme of affaires, onely the 
obſtinate and the incorrigible are to be proceeded againſt by thar extreme 
remedy, And to them who need that extreme it is no remedy : for they 
that need it,care not for it:& what compulſion then can this be? If it be any 
thing really effeRive,let it be perſuaded to them that ſhall deſerveit ; for it 
muſt work wholly by opinion, and can affright them onely who are taught 
tobe afraid of it. It can onely doe effort upon them who are willing to be 
ood in the way of the Church: tor it is a ſpiritual puniſhment ; and there- 
Boo erates onely upon the ſpirit, that is upon the will and underſtand- 
Sake can have no coercion: ſo that in effe&t it compels them who are 
willing to be compell'd, that is,it does not compel at all,and therefore is but 
improperly an a&t of Jurisdiction, 


For that which the Eccleſiaſtics can doe, is a ſuſpenſion of their own 
z&, not any power over the ations of other men : and therefore is but an 
uſe of their own liberty, not an exerciſe of jurisdition, He does the ſame 
thing in Sacraments as he does in preaching : In both he declares the guilty 
perſon to be out of the way to heaven, to be obnoxious to the Divine an- 
ver, to bea debtor of repentance and refuſing to baptize an evil Catechu- 
men, or to communicate an ill-living Chriſtian, does but ſay the ſame 
thing : he ſpeaks in one by ſignes, and in the other he ſignifies by words. 
[f hedenies to give him the Holy Communion, he tels him he is not in the 
ſtate of grace and the Divine favour, he tels him that he hath no commu- 
nion with Chriſt ; and therefore by denying the Symbols ſayes that truth 
which by his Sermons he publiſhes, All the effec and real event is pro- 
duc'd by the fin of the man; and the Miniſter of religion tells him as God's 
meſſenger what he hath done to himſelf, and what will come upon him 
from God, This is judicium, non juridittio, 4 judging, not 4 jurtdiction; 
a jcging a man worthy or unworthy ;which does not ſuppoſe a ſuperiority 
of jurisdition, but equals doe it to their equals, though in this the Clergy 
bath a ſuperiority, and an authority from God to doe (0. 


Adde to this, that the other effe&ts of Excommunication are not any 
force or impreſſion upon the Delinquent, but are the caution and duty of 
the Church, or ſenior pars of them that are innocent ; for it is a command 
| tothem to abſtain trom the ſociety of the criminal : for to him it is no d1- 
re& obligation; indireRly it is, as I have already afhirm'd and ſhall after- 


% 


wards diſcourſe, 


This diſcourſe cangot leſſen the power and authority of the Church; 


1t onely explicates the nature of it, becauſe it is uſeful tro many caſes of 
4-4 conſcience, 
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rent, Pupian, 


lib, 4. ep. 9. 


I 


conſcience, and does rightly eſtabliſh the foundation of this great meaſure 
of conſcience, [Eccleſiaſtical laws) and it addes grandeur to it, For ir is 
in the Eccleſiaſtical government as it was in the Judaical before they had x 
King, They had no King of their own, but God was their King ang he 
did exerciſe Jurisdi&tion, and appointed Judges over them, and wWroughe 
miracles for their puniſhment or their eſcape reſpectively : and fo it is in 
the Church ; Chriſt our head keeps the ſpiritual regality and the jurisgj. 
@ion in his own hands, but ſends us to miniſter it according to his laws. 
which if we doe, they who are found criminals cannot indeed be ſmitten 
by us, but they ſhall be ſmitten by God: and therefore Chriſt ſaid the ſame 
thing to his Miſſionaries as God did to Samwel, They have not rejetZed ther 
but me, ſaid God ; and, He that deſþiſeth you, deſþiſeth me, ſaid Chriſt, And 
row, although Kings have the ſword in their own hand, and can (mite the 
diſobedient ; yet we cannot:but God will ſmite them that are diſobedient tg 
the Church : and that's worſe for them that feel it, and better for them thar 
are but threatned; for it is true, that by repentance they may eſcape thar 
which is threatned by the Church, which in the Commqn-wealth they can- 
not : but theſe that feel it are in a worſe condition ; for it « a fearfol 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God; and, who can dwell with the 
Everlaſting burnings ? For our God i a conſuming fire, 


Rure IT. 


The Church hath power to make laws and to give - 
Commands obliging the conſcience,that is, tying 
the ſubjeRts to obedience under the penalty of 
committing ſin, or of incurring the Divine diſ- 
pleaſure. 


K BY the Church it is certain I muſt firſt mean the Church Catholick, or 


all the Governours of the Chriſtian aſſemblies in the world : becauſe if 

it be ina part it is in the wholez and if it be neither in a part nor in the 
. whole, it isno where, But yet becauſe the whole Catholick Church, that 
is, all the Governours of Churches (for if we ſpeak of the Church making 
laws, we muſt mean the pom part of the Church) did never meet 
ſince the days of the Apoſtles, who being few and united and abſolute 
and ſupreme could then doe what could never be done ſince: it is neceſſary 
for the reducing this Ruleto praiſe, that the legiſlation and the power of 
commanding be ſubjeRed in ſome more particular ſubje& z and therefore! 
ſhall inſtance in the leaſt, By the Church, I mean every particular Church 
joyn'd to the head of Union , and by the particular Church, I mean the An- 


Ppiſt.ad Flo- gel of that Church, the Biſbop;according to that ſaying of S. Cyprien, Scire 


debes Epiſcopum in Eccleſia eſſe, && Eccleſiam in Epiſcopo, The Biſhop is 11 
the 7 Ep a the TRE Ter Biſhop h that is, Jeeps the - Inc the 
head is part of the body,and the Church is in him as in their repreſentative, 
and all their poo is miniſtred by his hand, and their intereſt promoted 
by him ; and he is the hand of God and the hand of the pray litted 


up, and that ler down ; this in the miniſtery of prayers, and that in _ - 
ALICE 


| 


| 
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-niſtery of bleſſings. And therefore S, Chryſoſtome expounding thoſe Homil. 64. 5: 


words of Chriſt , Tell it anto the Churth, ſays that they mean, tell it- to 1": 
che Biſhop of the Church, who is co miniſter food and Diſcipline to the 


congregation, 


,, Nowall the power of commanding. and making Eccleſiaſtical laws, 

that is, laws of Religion, is wholly in the Paſtors and Biſhops in the 
ſupreme order of Eccleftaſtics, It there be two orders of Divine inſtitu- 
tion, it is certain that one is the ſuperior ; and therefore one onely is to 
rule in eminency, and the other can rule but in minority and ſubſtitution : 
and-that which is appointed to rule 1s the ſuperior. Now the caſe then is 
clear as to the preſent purpoſe : the Presbyters were under Biſhops, and 
might be accuſed before them and rebuk'd by them ; we ſee it plain in the 
cale of Timothy and Titus, to whom S, Paul gave rules of Court, and 
meaſures of taking cogniſance of cauſes brought before them, There 
was plainly the judging order and the judged : The Elders or Presbyters 
were judged ; over them were Overſeers placd, Par in parem poteſtatem 
1 habet. Since therefore a judicatory was plac'd in the Church, though 
it was a ſpiritual onely and without temporal coercion, yet it had a juſt au- 
thority ; and therefore muſt ſuppoſe a diſtinction inthe Clergy of ſuperior 
ind inferior, Now becauſe there can be no union political without govern- 
ment, and the government which was appointed was that of the arſpec 5y:- 
wha the ruling Clerey, it follows that the Biſhop being the head of ſpiri- 
tual un:0n in the firſt inſtitution of the Church, every ſociety of Chriſti- 
ans is reckoned one by the unity of the Biſhop ; and therefore that ſociety 
of a Biſhop and his pariſh is the leaſt indeed,burt it is a Chriſtian Common- 
wealth. Now the practice Apoſtolical and Primitive adminiſtring this 
power by one and one in every Church, where there were many Presby- 
ters, it muſt be evident that he who was ſuperior to the Pregbyters was to 
rule in every congregation ; and becauſe there was none ſuperior to him by 
Divine or Apoſtolical appointment , all the legiſlative or commanding 
power in the Church is founded in the Epiſcopal order, and therefore that 
one Biſhop hath in his own charge a legiſlative or power of command ; and 
therefore much more when many Biſhops meet together. A Dioceſe is 
the leaſt circuit of government, but it 1s an intire body ſubject to diſtinct 
commands z that is, every Dioceſe hath one ſet over them in the Lord, 
4 whom the people are by the commands of Jeſus C hrift tied to give obe- - 

ence, 


3 Whether the Dioceſe be little or great, allowed or diſallowed, in 
City or in Country, divided into pariſhes or not divided, under Metropo- 
litans or not under, of many Churches or but one, it matters pot: where 
there is a Biſhop and a congregation there is a Dioceſe, and there isa power 
of commanding and a neceſſity of obeying, xtra limites diſcipline, within 
that pale in which they have warranty and power to govern and to give 
commandements, As for pariſhes in the late ſenſe of the word, thar is, 
the charge of a ſingle Presbyter, it is no body politic of Apoſtolical or Di- 
vine appointment : for the Presbyters were called i» partem ſollicitudins 
!nto the help of the Miniſtery ; but they had no cure of ſouls, ſave onely 
by delegation & ſpecial and temporary appointment,for ſame whole ages in 
the Church : and therefore the Governing and the Commanding Autho- 
rity cannot be extended to Pariſhes and to their ge” which are 6 tors 

2 ate, 
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date, and received no power from Chriſt but that of Miniſtery,which is 
alſo conveyed by the Biſhops hands. But then becauſe above the Biſho 
there is no appointment in the whole religion, it is neceſſary that the leviſ. 
lative be eſtabliſhed in him:it we goe higher we can never come to a ſociety 
of Apoſtolical or Divine inſtitution in the Church, becauſe between tlie 
whole Catholick Church, either in diffuſion or repreſentation, and a (ing!« 
Dioceſe, all the intermedial unions,as of Metropolitans, Primates, P.r;. 
archs, Councils Provincial or Oecumenical, are by conſent and poſitive an; 
humane inſticution, but they direRtly eſtabiſh no Divine Government 
This onely is properly ſuch, And though this can ſuffer alteration as to th; 
adminiſtration of it, yet the proper ſeat of the authority is the Biſhop, þy 
virtue of his order. Whether the Biſhop of Rome receiv d the power inty 
himſelf alone, and ſo conveyes it to all other Piſhops,is not material to oy; 
preſent inquiry ; for that is a queſtion of the manner of receiving it, ng 
of the power when it is receiv'd. I ſhall in order to other purpoſes diſcover 
the unreaſonableneſle of that fond pretence and novelty, But that which ] 
ſay is,that thoſe perſons who by Chriſts appointment 70 or by the Apoſtles 
were authoris'd to govern the Church, are the heads of Chriſtian ſocieries, 
and every ſuch ſociety is a diſtin& government ; and that this cannot he the 
diviſion of pariſhes, becauſe that divifion was later then the authority : and 
though this be true alſo of Dioceſes as they are now divided, yet that di- 
viſion being but accidental to the charge, and the charge being an appoin- 
ted relation, that which is accidental and ſuperinduc d cannot prejudice 
the nature and inſtitution of it, but that a Biſhop and his charge more or 
teſſe is an intire ſociety or Common-wealth, as much as the thing can be, 
that is, according to the nature and capacity of the ſubject matter, it is 
an intire government, and Prelate and people make the parts of the inte- 
gral conſtitution, 


To the verification therefore of the power thus ſubjeRed, all thoſe 
titles of eminency and ſuperior office recorded in Scripture doe aptly mi- 
niſter : as that they are called Paſtors, and Rulers, and Prepoſit!, and 85- 
T4970 my or Overſeers of the Church:He that hears themyhears Chriſt, 
who hath ſent them as himſelf was ſent, Upon the account of theſe the 
firſt rulers of Churches in Scripture did give laws to their people, and 
threatned the diſobedient not onely by the force of their extraordinary 
power,but bythe effects of their ordinaryminiſtery, The particular inſtances 
of command I ſhall enumerate when I give account in what things they have 
power to make laws but theſe words of power were ſufficient warrant, 
and were like ſeals to their Commiſſions and Monitors of their duty, But 


fo the Rulers of the Church did praftiſe their power , and taught the 


neceſſity of obedience. 


To this purpoſe are thoſe words of S, Clement to $, Fames the Bro- 
ther of our Lord; Theſe things, moſt dear Brother, T have received from the 
mouth of holy Peter,who gave the commands, and I have endeavour d to ſhen 
them to thee, that thou mayeſt command them all to be kept inviolate, becauſe 
Eccleſiaſtical affaires owght not to be done careleſly but with diligence, Thert- 
fore let no man think that without danger he can neglet# theſe precepts, or aiſ- 
ſemble them , quia in judicio Dei ignis eterui tormenta ſuſtinebit qui Eccle- 
ſraftica decreta neglexerit, becauſe in the judement of God he ſhall ſuffer the 


'orments of an Eternal fire who ſhall negle&# the decrees of the Church. iy 
e 
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5; that ſhall hear thee as the _— of Chriſt commanded, ſhall receive le 
'y : But he that ſhall not hear thee, or rather the Lord ſpeaking by thee, Nat 
receive to himſelf damnation, 


S. Tenatias is very frequent and expreſſe in this particular, Be ſub-  _ 

; ject to the Biſhop as tothe Lord, For he watches for your ſouls as he that muſt HR [ ral 
riv/e an account to God, For it is neceſſary that you doe nothing without the © 

Biſhop. For he that is diſobedient to Biſhops, will be altogether without God, 
impious,and a deſpiſer of C hriſt,and 4 dt parager of his ordinanc e, And again, E pilt. 3d Mags 
Jt s fit that you obey your Biſhop,and in nothing to contraditt him, For he that *** 

does, deſpiſes rot him that # viſible, but in him deſpiſes the 1nviſible God, who 

cannot be deſpis'd of any one. For the Biſhop hath not his promotion from 

men, but from God, 


% Tertullian ſpeaking of the power and judicatory of the Church, Caith, in apologer: 

lbidem etiam exhortationes,caftigationes & cenſura Divina ; nam & judice- 
'2r magno cum pondere, ut apud certos de Dei conſpettu, There are exhorts- 
ane chaftiſamones and a Divine cenſure ; for the judzment of the Church s 
with ereat weight and efficacy, becauſe it « amongſt them who are certain that 
they ſhall appear before God - and it s the greateſt forerunning of the great 
Tudgment, if any one ſins ſo that he be baniſhed from the communion of pray- 
cs, aſſemblies and all holy extercourſe, 


To which if we 2dde the words of S, Cyprian, we ſhall find not onely 
the power and authority warranted, but the ſubject of the power declar'd 
to be the Bithop. Since there are ſuch and ſo great and many other exam- Ep. a4 Corned. 
ples and precedents by which the Authority of the Biſhop and his power « mot 
eſtabliſhed by Divine ordinance, what ſort of men doe you ſuppoſe them to be = 
who,being enemies of Biſhops and rebels againſt the Catholic Church, are not 
iffrighted with the threatning of God admoniſhing them, nor yet with the re- 
venge of the future judgment ? For hereſies have ariſen and ſchiſms com- 
menc d from no other cauſe then this, that men doe not obey [the Biſhop] the 
Prieſt of God - neither doe they conſider that there i in the Church for a time 
« Fudge in the ſtead of Chriſt, to whom if all the Brethren would obey accor- 
ding tothe Commands of God, no man would move any thing againſt acollege 
of Biſhops ; no man would after the Divine judgment is paſſ d, after the ſuf- 
frage of the people, and the judzment of the Biſhops his aſſeſſors, make baſe 
4 judge not of the Biſhop, but indeed of God himſelf ; no man would divide the 
Unity of the Church , no man by a ſelf-pleaſure and pride would make a new 


bereſy apart by himſelf. 


I onely adde the teſtimony of S. Hierom, it being ina clear caſe as to 
the thing it ſelf; and the difficulty being onely in themeaſures, the manner 
and inſtances of obedience, Fpiſcepm veſter cus Ecclefie commiſſun eſt re- in Regul. Mo- 
gimen, &c, Tour Biſhop to whom the government of the Church i committed, "9%. cap.17. 
whom God hath plac'd as the ſurveyor of his vineyard, the ſhepherd of the 
ſheep, the direfor of the flock, the leader of the people beth inthe city and the 
country in which ye live, let him nouriſh you with a ſingular care, and feed 
you with the meat of holy doftrine,and in the preſence of God take eſpecial care 
of yo ſouls:let all men dewoutly and with an.even mind as to God obey bims to 
whom all the city is committed. 


T& But 
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Bur becauſe I have given a larger account of this duty in general, in 


* ppiſcopacy * a Diſcourſe on purpoſe, I ſhall more properly conſider in what particular 
aſſerted Se&-34, Caſes the conſcience is, Or 15 not, bound to obey the Church-governours, 


35» 


ad Trallian, 


ad Magnel, 


Epiſt. ad 
F phe, 


RurLe III. 


The Church hath power to make laws in all things 
of neceſlary duty, by a direct power and a Divine 
authority. 


. QAint Ignatixs diſconrſing of the Biſhops power,commands ſubjeRion to 


him in ſo large and comprehenſive termes, that theygſeem to put an end 
ro all further inquiries in this rule of conſcience,by making all inquiries to 
be uſeleſſe ; becauſe an obedience univerſal is due, MNeceſſe eſt ut quicquid 
facitis, nihil ſine Epiſcopo temetis, & in nullo illi refragari : And again, Nec 
quiequam videatur vobis conſentaneum quod ſit "ou ullius judicium ; quod 
enim tale eſt, Deo intmicum eſt. It ts neceſſary that whatſoever Je ave, ye doe 
nothing without the Biſhop ; that ye be obedient to him, and be refrattary 
againſt him in nothing : Neither let any thing pleaſe you that is beſides his 
judgment ; for whatſoever is ſo is an enemy to God, The ſame alſo he re- 
peats in other places, and gives it in command to other Churches. Bur 
this is too general to guide any man,and thcretore of it ſelf requires a limit: 
and es himſelf does explicate it in his letter to the Church of 
Smyrna, Sine Epiſcopo nemo quicquam faciat eorum que ad Eccleſiam [pe- 
fant, Without the Biſhop let no man doe any thing of that which belongs to the 
Church , that is, whatſoever is intruſted to the Biſhops charge, the condut 
of ſouls, the duties of religion, the commandements of God, the Sacra- 
ments of the religion, the Orders of the Divine inſtitution, the interior 
ations of grace,and the external which are of neceſſary miniſtery and re- 
lation to them, are under the Diſcipline and legiſlation of the Church. 
For in theſe things onely his charge, and therefore in theſe things onely his 
authority does lie. 


T hus the Biſhop hath power to command his ſubje& or parithioner to 


put away his concubine , and if he does not, he not onely fins by unclean- 


neſſe,but by diſobedience too. For the authority of the Church being ſpi- 
ritual, it hath power over the ſpiric, and introduces guilt upon the ſoul it it 
be diſobeyed. So that it is but folly and ignorance to think the Biſhop 
hath no power, becauſe he is to command onely in thoſe things where God 
hath commanded already, For though heis God's Miniſter and commands 
not by his own will, but by God's, yet he hath the authority of God given 
to him to doe that : and beſides that it is not reaſonable to think that God 
would give the Church-Rulers his authority for trifling and needleflc put- 
poſes, it is alſo evident in the thing it ſelf, that it is of great effect, de- 
cauſe even in theſe things he is the voice of God, and judges in the place 
of God, and affrights ſinners with the accents of his diſpleaſure, and upon 
this account brings a burden upon the diſobedient which was not brought 
upon him before the command and ſentence of the Church, 


What- 
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—Whatſoever therefore the Biſhop commands us as from God, in that 
” fs power and legiſlation is properly exerciſed: and it is abſolutely to be 
obeyed without any other condition or reſerve, but thay it be indeed the 
will and commandement of God, $S0S, Bernard, Quicquid vice Dei pre- lib.de Precepto 
latus homo precipit, quod non ſit tamen certum aiſplicere Deo, haud ſecus & elpcalationg 
omnino recipiendum eſt ac ſi precipiat ipſe Dew, Whatſoever the Prelate in 
the ſtead of God commands, provided you are certain it does not diſpleaſe 
God, it muſt be receiv'd as if God himſelf commanded it, For what bits ce 
i it whether God by himſelf, or by men his Miniſters,or by his miniſtring An- 
els make his will and pleaſure known wnto ws ? Where itis obſervable that 
he does not give leave to diſobey if we queſtion whether it be God's will 
or no.; for if it be a queſtion, the preſumption is for the authority impoſing 
it : and in that caſe, though ir be a doubt in theory, yer that muſt not hin- 
der the praRtcal obedience ; becaule it is as certain that our lawfull ſuperi- 
or hath power to command us to obey when we are not certain of the 
thing, as it is certain that it is a.fin if we doe it in a doubting conſcience 
by our own authority. For the authyrity of God in the hand of a Prelate is 
warrant enough to determine us when we know nothing to the contrary, 
though o#r own will « not, If we have a doubting conſcience, we have no- 
thing (while the doubt remains) to oppoſe againſt it but our will, and that 
is not ſufficient, but a Divine authority is, Now although in the preſent caſe 
it does not work to theclearing of the material doubt, yet it does operate 
to the clearing of the duty: and therefore $, Bernard (aid well [quod non 
fit tamen certwm diſplicere Deo] unleſle you are ſure, that is, be fully per- 
ſuaded,you diſpleale God in obeying the Biſhop, it 1s certain you doe diſ- 
pleaſe God by diſobeying him, 


For it is a part of our obedience not to judge his ſentence, that is, not 
to give judgment againſt him in a queſtion of difficulty, but vo ſtand to his 
ſentence, Credas t1bi ſalutare quicquid ille praceperit ; nec de Majbram ſen- ad Ruſticum 
tentia judices, cujus officii eſt obedire & implere que juſſa ſunt, (aid S, Hie- 295. 
rom iQ a like Caſe, It is your part to obey, and to doe what is commanded, 
and not to judge your judges, but to believe all that to be good which your 
Prelate commands you ; meaning when his command is inſtanc'd in the 
matter of the Divine Commandement, In things that are plain and eaſy, 
every man can be a Judge, becauſe iadeed their needs none, for there is no 
queſtion : but in things of difficulty, and where evidently God is not di(- 
honour'd, it is very much our duty to obey the Church, 


Thus the Church hath power to command us to be devout in our 
pe, fo be charitable to our Brother, to forgive our enemy, to be hearti- 
y reconcil'd to him, to inſtru the ignorant, to follow holineſſe, and to 
doe juſtice, and to be at peace with all men; and he that obeys not, does 
walk diſorderly,and may be us'd accordingly with all the power the Church 
hath intruſted to her, according to the merit of the cauſe : bur it is certain 
he ſins with a double iniquity that refuſes Gods Commandement and the 
ecept of his > a ſuperior ; for in theſe things every Miniſter can ex- 
ort, but the Biſhop can command, that is, he binds the Commandement 
: God by a acw obligation and under a diſtin& fin, the fin of diſobe- . 
lence, 


Rule 


I, 
In regul. bre- 


vior, Cap. 14. 


2. 


Homil. 6. in 
Genel- 


L ib, de jejunio 
in plychicos 
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RuLE Il'V, 


The Church hath power to make laws in ſuch things 
' « Which are helps and apt miniſteries and adyan. 


tages of neceſlary duty. 


This Ruleis expreſſely taught by S, Baſil - Neceſſaris ea nos in mems- 
riam debemus redigere que ditta ſunt ab Apoftolo,Prophetias neegre ſpernere.. 
Ex his autem intelligitur quod ſi quid nobis imperatum eſt quod idem ſit cum 
mandato Domini, avt adjuvet, illud tanquam voluntas Dei PR dilt- 
gentiusque 4 nobis ſuſcipi debet, We muſt remember what the Apoſtle ſaid, 
Deſpiſe not propheſyings. But if any thing be commanaed us which is all one 
with the command of God, or may help it, it ought to be undertaken by us with 
diligence and ſtudy as if it were the will of God, Thus it our Biſhop in his 

recepts and {ermons of chaſtity command that the women goe not to the 
publick ſpeRtacles, where are repreſented ſuchthings which wouldmake Cato 
bluſh, and Tzccia have looſer thoughts, they are bound in Conſcience to 
abſtain from thoſe impure ſocieties z and not onely from the luſt, but from 
the danger, For in vain is it that God thonld intruſt the ſouls of the peo- 
ple to ſpiritual Rulers, and give them wiſdome to doe it, and command-. 
ment to doe it with diligence, and gifts of the Holy Spiric to enable them 
to doe it with advantage, if the people were not tied in duty to decline thoſe 
places and cauſes where and whence they doe uſually perith, 


And in purſuance of the Epiſcopal authority in the Jike inſtances it 
was that S, Chryſoſtom held his paſtoral ſtaffe over the diſobedient : for the 
Church had declar'd that in the holy time of Lent the people ſhould live 
auſterely, and therefore he told them at that time eſpecially that they 
ſhould not goe to the publick ſhews and theatres z and to the diſobedient 
he addes this threatning, Sciant onnes his criminibus obnoxit, fi poſt hanc 
noſtram admonitionem in ea negligentia manſerint, non toleraturos nos, ſed 
legibus Eccleſiaſticis uſuros, p: magna auſteritate doitaros ne talia poſthac 
negligant, neve tanto contemptu Divina audiant eloquia, Let all that are 
guilty of ſuch crimes know that if after this admonition they perſiſt in this 
neglett, we will not ſuffer it, but uſe the laws of the Church againſt them, and 
ſhall teach them with great auſterity that hereafter they doe not hear the Divine 
Sermons with ſo great contempt, | 


Upon the ſame account the Church in her Sermons of repentance does 
uſually,and hath authority to enjoyn aRions of internal and external ſignifi- 
cations and miniſterigs of repentance, In the Primitive Church the Biſhops 
did indict faſting-dayes,and publick.Letanies and procefſions or ſolemn ſup- 
plications and profes to be us'd in the times of publick danger and necel- 
ſity, This we find in Tertulian, Epiſcops univerſe plebi mandare jejunis 
aſſolent non dico de induſtria ſtipium conferendarum,ut veſtre capture eft, ſtd 
interdum & ex aliqua ſollicitudinis Eccleſiaſtice cauſa, The Biſhops are 


wont to command faſting dayes to all the people, not for ſecular cnds, = 
or 


{ 
i 
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Gr Eccleſiaſtical neceſſity and advantage. Far when God hath eſtabliſhed 
2n office and miniſtery, it ts certain he made it ſufficient to acquire all the 
ends of It's 394. APTN ſince therefore the government even of internal 
ations and a body or ſociety of men muſt ſuppoſe external afts, miniſteries, 
circumſtances and fignifications, no man can from without govern thar 
which is within, unlefle he have power to govern that without which the 
internal at cannot be done in publick, in union and ſociety, 


And here comes in that Rule of the law, The Acceſſory follows the na- 
tyre of the Principal ; which hath been ſo inhaitely miſtaken and abus'd by 
the pretences of Romaniſts and Preogyeery tor the eſtabliſhing an Empire 
Ecclefiaſtical in things belonging to themlelves, not to God, For the foul 
being the principal and the body it's inſtrument, they hence argue that they 
cowhom the ſouls are committed, have theretore a right to govern the 
body, becauſe it is acceflory to the ſoul ; and if the body,then alſo the accef- 
fories of the body, actions, circumſtances, time, wealth, lands and houſes; 
norder to the ſpiritual good of the ſoul : which propoſition becauſe it is 
intolerable, it can never be the produt of Truth,and - 057" I muſt be de- 
iiv'd from a falſe underſtanding of this true rule of the lawyers. But becauſe 
in it's true meaning it ſerves to condut many, and particularly this rule of 
Conſcience, it is neceſſary that we know the true meaning of it, 


The Rule [T he Acceſſory followes the nature of the 


Principal) explicated. 


;, Therefore for the underſtanding of it (o far as can be in order to our 
defign, it is to be inquir'd, how we ſhall know whichis the principal and 
which is the acceſſory £ 2. In what ſenſe the acceſſory muſt follow the na- 
ture of the principal, 


6 1, Thatwhichis proncus to one purpoſe, is but the acceſſory to ano- 


ther ſometimes. If Titizs hires my land and builds a houſe upon it, the 
houſe is but the acceſſory, becauſe it came after my land was in poſſeffion. 
But if Titzws buyes my houſe ſtanding upon my own land, he buyes the land 
too ; for the land is bur the acceſſory,and the houſe is the principal : becauſe 
the houſe being the purchaſe, it cannot be at all but upon a foundation, and 
therefore the ground is the acceſſory, and after the houſe in the intention of 
the buyer, Yila fundum quaras, it is ſometimes true but ordinarily, 
Funds querit villaw. 


7) 2, That which is of greateſt value is not always the principal, but 
ſometimes is the acceſlory, The picture of Apefo upon a laurel board is 
much more precious then the wood,and yet if 4pefes thould take Lecien's 
wood and draw the picture, Lucian will make bold with the board, and 
conſequently carry away the picture, A jewel ſet in gold is much better 
then the gold, but yet the gold is the principal, becauſe it was put there to 
tuftrate and to adorn the gold ; according to that of Wipian, Semper cums 1. car turuni. 
N4ETIIMKS quid ug Cedat, ilind ſpcibamns, quid cuſns ret orwauds Cauſe adhi- 19. $. pevenſs 
et»r, And therefore if Caius dying leave me in legacy his black-cloth fuir, 77, —_ 


Lihall alfo receive the diamond-butqns that adore it ; becaule theſe _m_ leg. 
plac 


Book Ill, 


plac'd there to adorn it ; and therefore are the acceſſory, becauſe they Je 
uſu minores, and wholly (et there for the roger « ot the other, "9144 
adhibetur alterius rei cauſa ; that is principal tor whoſe ſake the other was 
ſent or put. And theretore it is no good argument to conclude thar the 
body is the acceſlory, becauſe the ſoul is more noble. Cedert pemy, 
phialis vel lancibus incluſe auro argentove, The ſoul is indeed a jeyel ſer jn 
gold; but 1s therefore an acceſlory to the body in ſome caſes. He that 11, 
buyes the body of a flave,hath right to all the miniſteries of the foul; an; 
the man is bound to ſerve his Maſter with a ready mind and a good iy/1l . 
and the ſoul is a xex9Avmus of the body. The body is firit, and the ſoy] 
comes afterwards to give it life and notion, 


Cn << 
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8, 3. When two ſubſtances concurre to the conſtitution or integrity of 
a third, one is not the acceſſory to the other, The eye is not the acceſſory 
to the head, nor the foot to the leg, nor the hand to the arme, tor that 
onely is an acceſſory, quod alterius rei cauſa adhibetur aut accedit : If it 
comes in accidentally and be wholly for the others ſake, then it is an acceſ. 
ſory. Thus order and decency and circumſtances of time and pl2ce are 
for the miniſteries and ornament of religion , and therefore are accef- 
ſories, The outward a& is the leſle principal and an acceflory to the in- 
ward, for to the inward it wholly miniſters ; and conſequently he thar dif. 
poſes of one may alſo govern the other, becaule the lefle principal is incly- 
ded in the more, and the lefſe and the more have not two adminiſtrations, 
becauſe they have but one uſe, But the ſoul and the body are tivo viſtin& 
ſubſtances of differing miniſtrations, ating to ſeveral and ſometimes tg 
contrary purpoſes ; they are parts of the ſame man, a better and a worle, 
bat not a principal and acceſſory, unleſle it be by accideat nl in ſome uſes 
and to ſome purpoſes z and then ſometimes one {ometimes the other is the 
principal. Concerning which the Rule is this, | 


9, #4. Thoſethings which of themſelyes are nor, but by accident may be 
made acceſſories to a principal, are then to be eſteem'd to be ſo when they 
actually and wholly are joyn'd in uſe to the principal, and ſerve the end of 
the principal, but have none of their own, Thus when the ſoul prays pa{- 
ſionarely, if the lips move without a deliberate a& of underſtanding, bat 
obeying the _ the body in that caſe is purely the acceflory, I ſayin 
that caſe: tor if the body receive a command to other purpoſes, as to attend 
upon the Prince at the ſame time when the ſoul prays, in that cafe they are 
both principals ; and neither of them is acceflory to the other. And there- 
fore although it will follow that when the body miniſters to the action of 
the ſoul wholly,and hath no diſtin& work & ofhce of its own in that ation, | 
he that commands the ſoul, can alſo command the body ; for they are in | 
that miniſtery bur as one: yet it will not follow that when the body is not | 
the acceſlory,is not conjun& in Miniſtery,but does or can a diſtindly and | 
to other purpoſes, he that is of proper authority to command one hath au- | 
thority alſo of the other, And the reaſon of this will help well co explicate 
this whole inquiry, For 


IO, 5. Hethat pretends to a power over the acceſſory becauſe he rules the 
principal, claims his power wholly for its relation to the principal, and 
therefore it can be extended no further then the relation: but if that rela- 


tive have alſo an abſolute and irreſpeRive nature, operation or defigne, it 
Cannot 
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=nnot be governed in any thing of this, becauſe of it's relative nature and 
conjundtion in the other z for there it is not acceſſory, For it is the nature 
of che TUVEXTINgY auTiOr s me vTQ. jp 6 Tp amoTIA£0 HS, F aieppyiy <1pe TH, 
The conjundt cauſe or reaſon, when it « there, the work will follow : but when 
it is away, there will be no event, ſays-the Philoſopher. | 


1, 6, It is not enough to make a thing to be acceſſory, that it is deſign'd 
for the uſe and miniſtery of another thar is principal z bur it muſt be actu- 


2nd changes no nature, and produces no effect. Bridles and ſaddles are made 
to be as'd with horſes : but he that buyes all the horſes in a faire cannor 
claim all the ſaddles and bridles which are in the ſame faire to be ſold , 
becauſe they are not yet become the acceſſories, but are onely defign'd to 
beſo. Itis ade that the body ſhould miniſter to the ſoul in matters of 
religion bur becauſe it miniſters alſo to other ations of the ſoul, he that 
nles the ſoul does not by conſequence rule the body, unleffe ic be actually 
pplied, and be cohjutt with the ſoul in the minifſteries of religion, 


, 2- Theſe may be ſufficient to declare ſo much of the nature of acce/- 
{ries as is of uſe in our preſent queſtions, The next inquiry is, whar is 
the meaning of theſe words, [The acceſſory [ follows the nature} of the 
principal, ] For it cannot be meant that whatſoever 1s ſaid of one may be 
laid of the other ; or whatſoever may be done to one, may be done to the 

other. The Rulers of ſouls have power to excommunicate or to cut 

them off from the body of the Church, which is the greateſt ſpiritual 
power, and is after it's own manner a ſpiritual death. Now ſuppoſe the 
body be an acceſſory to the ſoul, it will not follow that he that can cut the 
ſoul off from the Church, can cut the body alſo off from the Common- 
wealch. But the meaning is, that duplici && diverſs jure cenſeri non debent, 
they who are joyn'd in one action are to have one judgment, though accor- 
ling to their reſpeRive meaſures, If the ſoul does well, ſo does the body 
niniſtring to the ſoul, If it be good to pray, it is good to appoint times 
nd places to pray in, becauſe without time and place you cannot pray : If 
time and place be contingent and irregular, ſo are our prayers, if our pray- 
ers be ſolemn and fixt, ſo muſt they, And thus alſo it is in matter of Go- 
| rernment, If the Biſhop is to guide the devotion of the ſoul, he can alſo 
vive rules to the body in all that which it miniſters to that aRion-of the 
foul ; and when they two make one compleat ation by way of principal and 


f xceſſory, they are the ſame one intire ſubje& of government, Bur this is 
. tobe extended no further. This paſſes not to the diſtin aRions or mini- 
k ſeries of the body ; but is confin'd to that in which it is, and ſo long as it is 
c one agent with the ſoul : neither can it paſſe ro warrane any other im- 


1 preſſion upon the body, but that it be commanded and conduRted in the 
a purſuit of that ation, | 


And after all, though the Rule be thus warily conducted to keep it 


- 
4,4. 
- 


ly applied: for till ghen ic is but a potential acceſlory,which gives no right, . 


rom running into error, yet neither thus is it always true, Cum principe- 8. de regul. 


e ls cauſa now conſiſtas, plerumque ne ca quidem que ſequantur locum haben, Ji 
id ſays the law, Itis ſometimes ſo, ſometimes not, Money is acceſlory to 
1- the man, and cloths to the body : but he that hath the man in cure is not 
| the Curator bonorwm ; and the Phyfician that gives phyfic to the body, and 
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condudts the regiment of health, is not Maſter of his wardrobe: and the 
Epigram derided Herod the Empiric, 
Clinicws Herodes trullam ſubdaxerat 4ero : 

Deprenſus dixit, Stulte, quid ergo bibs ? ® | 
becauſe when he came to take away his patients fickneſle; he rook away his 
plate, If the principal aR be confirm'd by an acceſſory oath, though .the 
principal a& prove null and invalid in law, yet the man is tied by the re. 
maining oath, A man cannot offer to God an indifferent ation or thin 
And therefore he that promiſes to God to walk three furns every day, hath 
done nothing ; the a& is null, and he is not obliged to pay that to God : but 
if an oath did ſupervene, that muſt ſtand, * though the principal of it ſelf 
be null ; becauſe every oath that can without fin be kept, muſt ſtand, The 
alienation of a Minors lands -is reſcinded by law, yet the obligation and 
caution of the Tutor for the acceſſory verification of the principal ſale will 
ſtand : becauſe there is a reaſon that ſeparates the acceſſory from the prin- 
cipal, and the law intending to reſcind the tranſlation of the Dominion, not 
to reſcind the contra, leaves the principal looſe, and the acceſſory bound, 
This is alſo thus in ations principal and acceſſory, which the law cals per- 
ſonales & hypothecarias, Mevius dies and divides his eſtate between Zucius 
and Lucalss ; but he was indebted 20 talents, and for caution had ingag'd 
ſome jewels, Laciws payes his five taletits, and Luculw payes foure of the 
other: the perſonal ation of Zscw is diſlolv'd, but the acceſſory is not, 
for till L»culws his perſonal or principal be taken off, the acceſſory and cau- 
tionary remaines upon them both : and this alſo hath a particular reaſon, 
and ſo have all thoſe caſes in which this Rule failes. 


' From whence I inferre, that this thing is ſometimes reaſonable, and 
ſometimes unreaſonable, bur it is never neceſſary but in one caſe , and that 
is when the acceſſory isneceſlary and inſeparable, either by reaſon of anz-- 
tural or poſitive conjuntion, For ſome things are acceſſory by uſe and 
cuſtomes, ſome by laws and commandements, ſome by the nature of the 
thing. Now of the firſt two ſorts the meaſures are contingent and altera- 
ble : the laws ſomerimes declare a thing to be acceſſory, and at other times 
itisno ſo: and if by uſe or contrat or cuſtome a thing be acceſſory, it 
ceaſes to be ſo if the acceſſory be particularly excepted, As if I buya 
houſe, it is by cuſtome concluded that I intend the garden that is joyn'd to 
it ; and hethar ſels a horſe, ſels his bridle : but if the garden be reſerv'd, & 
the bridle be excepted, the rule is then of no uſe. 


Now to apply this to the preſent inquiries, 1, Becauſe the body is not 
inthe nature of the thing an inſeparable, neceſſary acceſſory to the ſoul in 
fpiritual aRions and miniſteries, but the foul can pray alone, and be chari- 
table alone, and love God alone, gnd the body hath ations, and intentions, 
and intereſts which mingle not with that which the ſpiritual rulers are to 
govern ; therefore it cannot be inferr'd that the body is ſubje& in all things 
to them who govern ſouls. 


Bur 2. It does follow and may by force of this rule be inferr'd that 


they who are to the religion and ſpiritaal actions of the ſonl, can 


alfo govern the aons of the body which miniſter immediarely and neceſſs 
rily to theneceſſary a&ions of the ſoul:& therefore becauſe it is a duty that 


we communicate in the Communion of Saints , when char duty is _ 
an 
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1 of neceffity to be done, the Biſhop hath power tocommand the bodies 
of men to be preſent in Chriſtian aſſemblies, according to the precepr of 
the Apoſtle, Negle#? not the aſſembling of your ſelves together, 


And yet further, to come home to the preſent Rule, there are ſeveral 
degrees of neceſſitie, and ſeveral reaſons of it, Some things are neceflary 
for life, and ſome for health, Some are neceſſary for fingle Chriſtians, 
ſome things are neceſſary tor ſocieties ; ſome things are neceffary in private, 
1nd ſome in publick ; ſome things are for order, and ſome for preciſe duty; 
ſome things are abſolucely, and ſome are bur reſpectively and in order to 
certain ends neceſſary. The body is an acceſſory to the ſoul, atque coders jure 
cenſendum,to be judg d by + 0 laws, govern'd by the ſame perſons, fub- 
jet to the ſame lentence conduct, not onely in things of abſolute ne- 
ceſſiry,but even in things of great advantage , not onely in private neceſſity, 
which, is always ingiſpenſable, but even in publick neceſſities of the ©. hurch, 
n which there is cer latitudeand more liberty:and the reaſan is, becauſe 
wen theſe leſſer degrees of neceſſity are requir'd of us by Divine Com- 
mandement ;'and it 15s not onely commanded to us to doe that which is law- 
ful, but that alſo which i of "ws report ; not onely that we glorify God 
but that our Brethren be edified. And in proportion to this, it is requir' 
of the guides of ſouls that they give good account of them, bur it is re- 


quir'd of us alſo that we ſo comport our ſelves that they way dee it with joy: "9 OPe ns 
a 


which cannot be ſuppos d, if their power be kept within the bounds 0 
imply and indiſpenfably neceſſary internal religionzit cannot be done with- 
out proſperous circumſtances and advantages ot religion : in theſe therefore 
if ſpiritual gnides have not power to give commands, they have not all 
that is neceſſary by all the kinds of neceflity which God made. 


But this Rule we ſee verified by authentic precedents. For the Apo 
ſtles at "er Bea indeed thought fit to impoſe nothing but thoſe zeceſſary 
things which are ſpecified in their decretal : but $. Peas/ us'dalſo this au- 
thority by the meaſures of the preſent _ and commanded beyond; the 
limits of abſolate neceſfity, even that which he judg'd convenienc , and ve- 


rifies his authority in his Epiſtle to Philemon, I might be much bold in Chrift v1... x wa 


to enjoyn thee that which « convenient © and this he aftually did to the Corin- 
thies Church, commanding that all things ſhould be done decently and in 


order, 


Now although ic be true that in theſe things the Apoſtle had ſome 
advantages which the Biſhops in ſucceſhon have not z he had an infallible 
ſpirit, and what he call'd convenient was ſo indeed; and he had converted 
Philewon, he was his Father in Chriſt, and he was oneof the pillars upon 
which Chriſt buile the Church, and he was to lay the foundation for an 
everlaſting building : yet becanſe the inſtance to the Corizthian Church 
Was ſuch which was of a reaſon, and it would be for ever necefſa- 
ry that things ſhould be in the Church decently and in order, and the 
eſtion of decency would for eyer have variety and flux, faccefſion and a 
_ uncertainty, it was that of thus there ſhould be perpernal 
t 


and perpetual Di&tators- and theſe can be no other but che Rulers 
e Church, who have the ſame power as the Apoſtles had in this, 
v2h not ſo many advantages of power, When the Biſhops judge truly 
concerning neceflity,& ſuch deceticies and reaſonableneſſes asare next$0ne- 
PF. 1 


ceſhry, 
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ceſſity, they can enjoyn them,onely they cannot judge ſo ſurely ; and there- 
fore although there may be more caules of laying afide their commangs 
yet it is never lawfull without cauſe, 7 6 


20, But this is'not to be extended to ſuch decencies as are onely ornament 
but is to be limited to ſuch as onely reſcue from confuſion : the reaſon is. 
becauſe the Prelates and ſpiritual guides cannot doe their duty, unleſſs 
things be ſo orderly that there be no confuſion, much leſle can they doe it F 
with joy ; andſo far their. power does extend: for although that is nor re- 
quired of the governours but of the people, that the Rulers office be done 
with joy ; yet becauſe it is required of the people,they {in if they hinder it , 
therefore the Rulers have power to enjoynir, Butt it can goe beyond 
this limit, then it can have no natural limit, but may extend to ſumpruouſ. 
neſſe, to ornaments of Churches, to rich utenſils, to ſplendor, to Majeſty 
for all that is decent enough, and in ſome circumſtances ygry fit, But be- 
cauſe this is too ſubje& to abuſe, and gives a ſecular oof into the hands 24 
of Biſhops, and an authority over mens eſtates and fortunes, and is not ne- 
ceſlary for ſouls,and no part of ſpiritual government,it is more then Chriſt 
gave to his Miniſters, 


, 21, This alſo is to be added : that becauſe this power is deriv'd to ſpiritual 
Rulers upon the account of reaſon and experience of things and the duty 
of the people, that the Rulers ſhould be enabled to give an account of their 
charges with joy, therefore it is onely left to the people to doe it or nor, 
under the pain of a fin , but they are not to incurre ſpiritual cenſures upon 
the ſtock of non-compliance in things not ſimply neceſlary or of eſlen- 
tial duty, For to compel them toadvantages will bring bur little joy to the 
Ruler : he muſt ſecure the main duty whether they will or no ; that him- 
ſelf is to look tg, and therefore to uſe all the means God hath put into his 
hand , and for that he muſt look for his joy when he comes to give up his 
account : but that he himſelf ſhould doe his duty with joy, that is with ad- 
vantages, with eaſe, with comtort, being a duty wholly incumbent on the 
people 2nd for their profit, if they will not comply, they fin; and it s 

Hebr. 13. 17. 20 profitable for them,(aith the Apoſtle, that is, they looſe by it ; bur to 
this they are at no hand to be conſtrain'd, for that will deſtroy his joy as 
much as the letting it alone, 7 


22. Beyond this the Biſhop hath no authority to command what he can 
perſuade by argument, he is to take care it be well and wiſely, to the glory 
of God and the good of his Church, to the edification of all men that are 
incereſted, and the ſpecial comfort and ſupport of the weak. The ſ{umme 

: Thefsl. 4. of which power is excellently fumm'd up:by S. Paul. For ye know what 
3232300 ©: Commundements we gave you by the Lord Feſwus. For this s the will of God, 
even your ſanttification : That ye abſtain = ornication..., that no mas 
defraud his Brother. In theſe things the {piritua wer is proper and com- 
petenr. . But the Apoſtle addes, He therefore that deſpiſeth, HOPE 
manbut God, who hath alſo given ws his holy Spirit, That is, In choſe things | 
which are certainly the laws of God the Biſhop isto rule intirely according | 
tothe power given him, But becauſe God bath not onely given his autho- 
rity; but his ſpirit roo, that is; he hath given him wiſdome as well as poW- 
er, it cannot be ſuppoſed to be for nothing: whatever he wiſely orders, 


that is of neceſſary relation to: the exprefſe command of God, or is 10 = 
qui 


8 
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Tifite for the doing of it, that ic cannot be.well done without it by an 
ut inſtrument, nor by it ſelf | Ka In this ic/15 to be fuppoſed that = 

irit. of governmeat Which Gad hath given tg his Church will ſufficiegrly 
aſſiſt, and cherefore does competenely oblige Z leſſe then.chis che Spiric of 
God cannot be ſuppos'd to doe, if it does any thing belide giving and re- 
vealing the expreſſe commandement and neceflary duty, 


13, © Beyond theſe ſtrict and cloſe meaſures there is no doubt but the Spirk 
of God does give aſſiſtance: as the great experience of the Church, and the 
effects of government, and the wiſe rules of conduR, and the uſefull Ca- 
nons, and the decent Ceremonies, and the ſolemn rites, and the glorifica- 
tions of God conſequent to all this doe abundantly teſtify, Bur yer be- 
ond this, the Biſhops can direly give no laws that properly and imme- 
diztely bind the tranſgreſſors under {n: andimy reaſohs are theſe. 


t. Becauſe we never find the Apoſtles ufing their Coercion upon any 
"nan but the expreſſe breakers of a Divine Commandement, or the pub- 
lick diſturbefs of the peace of the Church and the eſtabliſh'd neceſſary 


order, 


ic, _ 2. Becauſe even in thoſe things which were ſo convenient that they 
had 2 power to make injunions, yet the Apoſtles were very backward to 
aſe their authority of commanding z much leſſe would they uſe leverity, 
but intreaty, It was S. Paul's caſe to Philemon betore mention'd , Thoueh NE ER 
Imight be much bold in Chriſt to enjoyn that which is convenient ; yet for love's as 
ſake I rather intreat thee, 


3, In thoſethings where God had. interpos'd no Command, though 


the rule they Fave contain'd in it that which was fit and decent, yet if men 
would refiſt,they gently did admoniſh or reprove them,and ler them alone, 
So S. Paulin caſeof the Corinthian men wearing long haire, 1f any may liſt 
lo be contentious, we have no ſuch cuſtome, nor the Churches of God: that is, 
let him chuſe ; it is not well done, we leave him to his own liberty,'bur ler 
him look to it, 


7% 4. If the Biſhops power were extended further, it might extend to 
Tyranny, and there could be no limits beyond this preſcrib'd, to keep him 
within the meaſures and ſweetneſle of the government nap. 0ny : but if 
he pretend a Divine authority to goe further, he can be abſolute and ſu- 
preme in things of this life which doe not concern the Spirit,and ſo fall into 
Dynaſty, as one anciently complain'd of the Biſhop of Rome, and change the 
Father into a Prince, and the Church into an Empire, 


38, But this hinders not bur that the power of ſpiritual Rulers may yet 
extend t0a further uſe, not þy a dire&t power of comtnand, or of giving 
laws, but by all the indirect and collateral ways of obligation, as of fame, 
conſent,reputation of the man, the reverence of his verſ: and the opinion 
of his wiſedome and ſanRity, by voluntary ſubmiſſion,and tor the avoiding 
ſcandal : when any of theſe cauſes of aRion or inſtruments of obligation 
doe interyene, the Biſhop does not diredtly bind, but the people are bound : 
and their obligation from all theſe principles are reduc'd to two heads, The 


waiter of ſcandal; in which caſe, under pain of fin they muſt obey in all 
T3 lawtall 


, 
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lawfull things, when by accident and the concurſe of emergent cauſes it i 
ſcandalous to diſobey, And the other is, Their own conſent , for howeyer 
it be procur'd fairly, if they once have conſented, they are become a law 
unto themſelves,and fo they remaih till this Jaw ſuffers diminution as other 
laws doethat die: of which I am afterwards to give account, 


There is one way more by which Eccleſiaſtical laws doe bind bur 
this is the matter of the next Rule, | 


RuLE V. 


When the Canons or Rules of Eccleſiaſtical Rulers 


are confirmed by the ſupreme Civil power, they 


oblige the Conſcience by a double obligation. 


O' vougOrmiy vera mis Banagnn, ſay the Greek Lawyers, The yower 

of making laws, viz, of determining things not commanded by God,or 
of puniſhing prevarications againſt Gods laws or their own, & granted tg 
Kings, And therefore as ſecular Princes did uſe to indict or permit the in- 
diction of Synods of Biſhops z ſo when they ſaw cauſe, they confirm'd the 
ſentences of Biſhops and paſs'd them into laws, Before the Princes were 
Chriſtian,the Church was governed by their ſpiritual guides, who had au- 
thority from God in all that was neceſſary, and of great conveniency next 
ro neceſſity ; and in other things they had it from the people,from neceſſi- 
ty and from good will, by hope and fear, by the ſenſe of their own needs, 
and the comfort of their own advantages. Ir was ou voluntarins, 
the people came with free-will-offerings, and were at firſt govern'd by love 
as much as now they need to be by fear and ſmart, But God was never 
wanting to his Church,but made proviſtons in all caſes and in all times, Of 
that which was neceſlary Chriſt left in his Miniſters a power of govern- 
ment : and in that which was not primely neceſſary, but emergently and 
contingently came to be uſeful and fit, he onely left in his Miniſters a power 
m_ wade , but he gave them an excellent ſpirit of wiſedome and holi- 
nefſe by which they did prevail, and to the people the ſpirit of love and 
obedience: and theſe together were ſtrength enough to reſtrain the diſobe- 
dient, For as in the Creation there was Light before the Sun, that we 
might learn that the Sun was not the foentain of light, but God : ſo there 
was 2 government inthe Church even before the Princes were Chriſtians, 
that the ſupport and ornament of Gods Church might be owned as an ef- 
flux of the Divine power, and not the kindneſle of Princes, But yet 2s 
when the Light was gathered and put into the body of the San, we atter- 
wards deriv'd our licht from him, and account him the Prince of all the 


bodies of light : ſo when the government external of all things was drawn . 


into the hands of Princes becoming Chriſtians , ro them the Church 


| owesthe heat and the warmth, the light and the ſplendor, the life of her 


laws, and the beiag of all her great advantages of maintenance and govern- 
ment. Ar fift the Church was indeed in the Common-wealth, but was 
reckoned no part. of -it, but as enemies and outlaws, were perſecuted with 
intolerable violence ; but when the Princes of the Common-wealrh be- 
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came ſervants of Chriſt, they were alſq nurſes of the Church, and ties ir 
became a principal part of the Republick, and was car'd for by all her laws, 


For this firſt way was not like to laſt long ; for good manners ſoon 
* corrupt, and a precarious 'authority, though wiſe and holy, uſeful and con- 
ſented to, was not ſtable as the firmament of laws that could compel : and 
yet it became neceflary by new introdac'd neceſſities that there ſhould be 
rales and meaſures given ia things relating to the Charch,concerning which 
God himſelt had given no commandement ; as concerning order ig Synods 
and conventions Eccleſiaſtical, the diviſion of Ecclefiaſtical charges, the 
appointment of under-miniſteries in the Church, the diſpenſation of re- 
yenues, the determination of cauſes and difficulties in manners of ſpeaking 
or ating, and whatſoever was not matter of faith or a Divine Command- 
ment : i» all that new neceſſities did every day ariſe, and the people were 
weary of obeying, and the Prelates might preſle too hard in their gover- 
aing, or might be ſuppos'd to doe ſo when they did-not, and the peoples 
wearineſſe might make them complain of an eafy loads and it was not 

poſſible well to govern long by the conſent of the people who are to be 
ooverned, It pleaſed God to raiſe up a help that ſhould holdtor ever, and 

when the Princes became Chriſtian and taok care of all this, that is, 'of all 

the external regiment of the Church, of all that was not of ſpiritual nature 

and immediate oy relation to it, then the Ecclefiaſtical laws were 

adviſed by Biſhops commanded by :Kings ; they were but Rules and 

Canons in the hands of the ſpiritual order, but laws made by the fecular 

power, And now thele things are not queſtions of the power of the Cler- 

gy, but a matter of obedienceto Kings and Princes. 


; Theſe Canons before the Princes were Chriſtian wereno laws further 
then the people did conſent ; and therefore none but the men of good awall, 
the pious and the w_—_ children of the Church did obey : but now that 
Princes have ſet the Croſſe upon their Imperial globes and ſcepters, even 
the wicked muit obey ; all are tied by all manner of ties, and all canbe 
compelled that need it. Theſe Ecclefiaſtcal laws ſo eſtabliſhed the Greeks 
call Aiamypgym, frorioug To, ypuooferma, aupyrra, mis cuodings mPÞa- 
es, Ediits, orders, and golden balls, commanding or making into laws the 
ſentences and rwles of Synods, The >mpazes,that's the and produ- 
Rion of Biſhops in their CO that is, on _ Fr! ek 

id ſanttum. quid non, a Y: " pronunnczng what ics for Gods glory and the 
nds i and on. _ the ao 4 x mxearGyfhe eftabliſþ- 
_ the ——_—_— to Princes, The _ __ Xgioi Or 4 
right of juderue, but the b3mgios or confirmation of it to 4 law s 
Han So we find in ny ary" Epiftle de won — 


epiſcopis A 1,2upsm mn 2 nioTvy 9410 hues 3 Ge1 Euvod\x2y x; EH 
| LO fore buck thing xs this babders found done bythe 
or judgement of a Synod, but —_— by after-) emvent of the 
Kmg. To the:ſame ſenſe are thoſe words of Ergumuwg an applied tothe Bi- 


thops Canons, and mepzypom to the Kings Edit npon them ; and there- 
fore the Emperors and Princes were fd Pho genIis 
put the ſeal of their authority to the decrees of the Fat 


For it was never known in the Primitive Church that ever any Ec- 
defiaſtical law did oblige the Catholick Church unleſſe the ſecular —_ 
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did Eſtabliſhir, The Nicene Canons became laws by the Reſcript of the 
Emperor Conſtantine, (ays Sozomen, He wrote an Epiſtle and com- 
manded that all Churches ſhould keep Eaſter by the Canon of the Nicen: 
Fathers, and made it capital to keep any of the books of Arizs, * When 
theCouncil of Conſtantinople was finiſh'd the Fathers wrote to theEmperor 
Theodoſins, and perition'd ut editFo Pietatis tus confirmetur Synodi ſententia. 
that he would be pleaſed to confirm the ſentence of the Council by his Edie: 
ut quemadmodum literis quibus nos vocabas Ecclefiam honoraſti, ita etiam de- 
creta communibus ſuſſragiis tandem fatta ſigillo tuo confirmes. The Emperor 
had done them favour and honour i wy yon together, and they peti- 
tioned: he would alſo confirm what they had agreed upon, and by his ſeal 
make it authentic, The confirmation of the Canons and Decrees of the 
great Epheſin Council by the Emperor is to be ſeen at the end of the As 
of the Synod : and Marcian the Emperor wrote to Palladime his Prefett a 
tetter in which he teſtifies that he made the Decrees of the Council of 
Chalcedon to become laws, For having forbidden any perſon to make a(- 
ſemblies and orations of religion in publick, he adces this reaſon, Nam & in- 
juriam facit reverendiflime Synods judicio, fi quis ſemel judicata ac reftt 
diſpoſita rewolyere & publice diſputare contendertt ;, cum ea que nunc de Chri. 
ſtiana fide 4 Sacerdotibus qui Chalcedone convenerunt per noſtra precepts 
ſtatuta ſunt, &c, For he dots injury to the judgement of the moſt reverend 

Synod, if he ſhall unravel and diſpute the things which were there judged and 

riehtly diſpoſed ; ſince thoſe things appointed by the Biſhops met at Chalcedon 

concerning Chriſtian faith were commanded by us ;, or were "—_ by our 

Commandement,... Nam in contemptores hujus legis pena non deerit, They 

that deſpiſe this law ſhall be puniſhed, Thus alſo the Fathers of the fifth 

General Synod petition'd Fuſtiniax to confirm and eſtabliſh their Canons 

into alaw, in the ſame form which was ſent to Theodoſius by the Biſhops of 


» Vide Concil. che General Council at go before mention d, * The (ame Prince 
i 


Tolet. 6. 


alſo publiſhed a Novel in which he commands vim legum obtinere Eccleſia 


ſticos Canones a quatuor Synod:s, Nicena, Conſtantinopolitana prima, Epheſina 


prima & Chalcedonenſi expoſitos & confirmatos ;, that all the laws which 
were made or confirm'd by the four firſt General Councils ſhould have the 
force of laws: that is, all their own Canons and thoſe of Ancyra, Gangr, 
Antioch 8& Laodicea,which were then adopted into the Code of the Uniyer- 
{al Church, though they were but Provincial in their original. 


So that now upon this account the Eccleſiaſtical laws are as obligato- 
ry to the conſcience as thoſe which are made in a Civil matter ; and there is 
no difference but in the matter onely : but for that there will be ſome ad- 
vantage ; for as the Civil power hath authority in Eccleſiaſtical matters, {0 
the ſpiritual power hath a ſhare in the legiſlative : the matter is handled by 
the Eccleſiaſtics, and the law is eſtabliſhed by the ſecular. And thereforeit 
it be thought that the cogniſance of theſe _ is not proper for ſeculars, 
thoſe that think ſo may be ſatisfied that the Biſhops have judged the thing 
already , and they that think the Biſhops have no power of making the law, 
may learn to obey, becauſe the Prince hath by his legiſlative eſtabliſhed ir. 
So one hand helps another, and both arelift up to God, but will tall heavy 
upon the diſobedient, 
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6. 2, Of Czncurtss Eccleſiaſtical, 


have given the general meaſures of the Legiſlative power of the Ec- 
clefiaſtical ſtate : next to this I am to, Account concerning their Coerci- 
tive <. 2. and then return to the inquiries after the more particular ſub- 
jects of this power 5.3. and their particular laws and their obligations upon 
the conſcience in external order 5, 4. and in matters of faith g, 5, 


RurLe VI. 


Kings and Princes are by the: ties of Religion,nor of 
power, oblig'd to keep the laws of the Church. 


THe laws of the Church I have already divided into ſuch which ſhe 
makes by a Divine authority, ſuch which concern our eſſential duty, in 
which ſhe hath power to command and rule in her appointed manner ; and 
into thoſe which are external, political and contingent, ſuch which Princes 
if they pleaſe make up into laws, but the ſpiritual power cannot, In the 
firſt ſort, Kings and Princes are as much ticd to obedience as the meaneſt 
Chriſtian ſubje&t, For the King, though he be ſupreme in government 
Political, yet his ſoul is of Chriſts fold, and to be conducted by a proper 
ſhepherd. It is no contradition that the ſame perſon ſhould be ſupreme, 
= yet obey in another regard in which he is not ſupreme, The Captain 
that fights in a ſhip commands the ſouldiers in chief, but himſelf gbeyes 
the Maſter ; and the ſafety of the ſouldiers depends upon them both * for 
they are diſtin& powers 1n order to diſtin&t purpoſes. For Kings muſt 
give an account for Biſhops that they live well in the political capacity, arid 
Biſhops for Kings in their ſpiritual z and therefore they muſt obey each 0- 
ther: and we find that perſons of greateſt honour in. the days of peace, 
ſerve under Captains and Generals in the time of warre, and when The- 
miſtius, ani excellent Philoſopher, who from his chaix did rule and diate 
wiſe things, and give laws to the underſtandings of hjs Auditors, and was 
2dmir'd by his Prince, was by the EmpAA< onſtantizs advanc'd to a pre- 
fefture, in an excellent Epigram he ſays to himſelf, - Nus ara81-% xm, 
x 2%p avw xaTS31;, Now aſcend downwards, for thow haſt already deſcended 
 #pwards, The ſame dignity is above and below in ſeveral regards, Burin 
this there is ho difficulty, becauſe the ſouls of Pritices are of equal regard, 
and under the ſame laws of God, and to be cleans'd and nouriſh'd by the 
ſame Sacraments, and tied to the ſame duty by the Commandements of 
God as any of the people ;in this there is no difference, 


. - - But in matters not of neceſſary duty ,not expreſlely required by God's 
law and the neceſſary, unavoidable, immediate conſequents of it, there be- 
ing no laws but what themſelves have made, they are no otherwiſe ob- 
lig'd then by their own civil laws, of which I have already given account, 
'This thing is particularly noted by B«lſamo upon the 16* Canon of the 
Council of Cartbage,who affirms that by the reaſon of the power given to 
; Princes 
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Princes from God they are ſubject neither to their laws nor Canons, Anq 
of this latter he gives this inſtance, That although by the x 1 1:5 Canon of 
the Council of Chalcedey it was decreed that ng city ſhould tor the future 
acquire the title of a Metropolss ; yet after this Fuſtinianea prima was 
made an Archiepiſcopal ſeat and had Metropolitical righrs, to the diminy- 
tion of the former rights of Theſſalonica - but Balſamo inſtances in divers 
others, There was an ancient Canon of grear celebriry in the Church 


that wo ſhonld have a proper Biſhop : but the Biſhops of 7 oy 


and Telms beſides their own, had others , ſo had the Biſhops of Lickþe14 
and of Bath in England:they had other cities under their jurisdiftion which 
had no Biſhops in propriety, For if Kings did give limit to their Dio- 
ceſes they might divide again, and give a new limit ; ſince it is not in Kings 
2s it is in people, The power that goes from the people is like water ſlipe 
from their hands, it returns no more, and does not abide in the firſt place 
of it's efflux z but when an aQ of power paſſes from the King, any = 
tation or truſt, any at of grace or delegation of jurisdifion, it is like 
heat paſſing from the fire, 1t warms abroad , but the heat till diwells ar 
home. It is no more the leſle, then the Sun is tor the emiſſion of it's 


beams of light. 


3. And this is apparent in all the privileges and conceſſions made to the 
Church, which are as revocable as their duty is alterable, For Princes ae: 
ſo far from being oblig'd to tuate ſuch rights which themſelves have 
indule'd, that it is a rul'd caſe, and the Greek Fathers ſometimes make ule 

Leunclav. Be* of jt to this very purpoſe, o SwpnmpÞu@. Ranads, u oxagmas mprurin 

LLLYES / , , \ X , . , 

AoyGs, ararauCaruriu Supra, If « King hath given 4 gift, he may recdl 
it in caſe the beneficiary proves ingratefull. The ſame with that in the feu- 


dal laws of the Lombards, Feudum amittit qui feuduns as inficiatur. 


If he wittingly denies the fee, or refuſes homage, he looſes ir. But this 
depends upon the reaſons of the ſecond Rule in the third Chapter of this 


Book, 


But although in tri& right the Kings laws oblige him nor, yet be- 
cauſe de bono & Taudebili he is in the ſenſes above explicated oblig'd to his 
civil laws, therefore much more is he tied to the obſervations and Canons 
of the Church,as beidg ſpecifications of religion, inſtances of loye to God, 
fignifications of ſome internal duty, or outer guards to ery, great exam- 
ples to the people, and honours to the Chutch of Chriſt, and that which 
above all external things will enable the Rulers and guides of ſouls to ren- 
der their account with joy ; and the King ſhall neyer ſo well promote the 

"intereſts of religion by any thing, as by being himſelf ſubjeR to the religt- 
on: for who will murmure at thoſe laws which the King himſelf weares 1n 
a phylaQery upon his forehead and his wriſts * Facere rel#? cives ſues 
prenceps optimus faciendo docet ; cumque fit Imperio Maximus, exempia 
major eſt, (aid Velleins Paterculus, This 1s moſt of all true in religion, 
whoſe laws look too like policy when they are eſtabliſhed onely by pe- 
nalties, but they are accounted religion when they are made facred by ex- 
ample. To which purpoſe is that of Tacitss, 0bſequinum-in Principem & 
emuland! amor wvalidiora quam pena ex legibw, It 1s duty to our Prince, 
and it is our honour to imitate the example of the Prince; and theſe pre- 
vail more then penalties. Hec enim conditio principum, ut quirquid faciant, 


precipere wideantur, ſays 2wintilian. Their example is the beſt law. 5 
wy | ic 
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Sic agitar cenſura, & fic exempla parayter, OY 
$i Fude x, alios quod jubet, ipſe facit. 
So laws and judgements and good manners are beſt eſtabliſhed, when by 
che examples of Kings and ſupreme Judges they are tnade ſacred. 

Adde to'this, that rhe laws of religion have moſt of thenr the warran- 
ty of ſome internal grace -or other; and are to be reckoned im the retinue 
and relation, of that yertne, and therefore cannor it many inſtances be 
broken without ſome ſtraining of our wy to God, which 1s by the wiſe- 
dome and choice of men determin'd in ſuch an inſtance to ſuch a ſpecifica- 
tion, But this is to be underſtood onely in ſuch laws which are the meg- 
v2. axai outerguards,the exerciſes of intertial religion, not in the garments 
and adornments of the relatives and appendages of religion; Tf a Prince 
deſpiſes the Feſtival of the Church, nothing but a competent reaſon will 
excuſe him from being or at leaſt from ſeeming irreligions, And in what- 
ſoever inſtance he hath made or conſented to laws ot religion, if by them 
he can ſuppoſe the people may ſerve and pleaſe God, he is much more ob- 
lig'd then they z not by the duty of obedierice, for he owes none, but by 
the vertue of religion : for beſides that his ſoul muſt live or die by grea- 
ter meaſures and exadtions of thoſe vertues which bring the people unto 
heaven, every aion of his that deſerves an ill report, it is but ſcandal ih 
the leffer people; but to him it is infamy. For the Kitigs Eſcutcheon is 
blazon'd otherwiſe then that of his ſubjeRts : the Gentry by metals, the 
Nobility by precious ſtones, but Kings by planets, For ina King there is 


©2V 


nothing moderate, Cavere debet qualem famam habeat, qui qualemcanque de Clemen:; 


meruerit, magnam habiturus eſt, (aid Seneca, His fame, let it be good or 
bad, it will certainly be very great, 


The ſumme 1s this : Kings are ſo tied to their own Eccleſiaſtical laws, 


"that they muſt take care they be not deſpis'd by their example, that the re- 


ligion defign'd by them be-promored, that that part of the Common- 
wealth which moſt ſecures to them obedience and peacegand procures them 
the moſt and greateſt bleſhngs, be not diſcouraged or diſadvantag'd : bur 
they are not fo tied that every atof omiſſion is imputable to them, chough 
it have no other cauſe but che uſe of his liberty , for in this his duty differs 
from that of his ſubjets: for obedience which the ſubje& owes is a part of 
juſtice, and that hath no degrees, but conſiſts in an indiviſible patat where 


'It can be practis'd, and where it can be underſtood , for he is unjuſt chat 


does one act of injuſtice, Bur religion hath a laticude of fagnification and 
inſtances, and a man may be very religious who yer does not keep a Saints 
day where by obedience he is not bound ; which is the: cafe of Kings, 
Therefore what Semeca ſaid of the cares of Kings, may be ſaid of = 
external obſervations af the laws of religion, 2 aliquando animum 
habebit, nunquam ſolutum, He may remix ſomethung of. the ſtrict obter- 
vance, but he muſt never eſteem himſelf wholly quit; . 


But this is to be underſtood onely in externals and rituals; concerning 


which one (aid excellently, Pleraque ex is meg is an__ quam ad rem per- 


tinent, They are nothing of the ſubſtance of religion, but onely appen- 
es, and manger, andyrcumſtances :and therefore ; Sapiens ſerwapit.ea 
lanquam legibss juſ[4,901 _—_ dis grata,Awiſe man will obſerve rituals 
auſe they are commanded by laws, not. that they are pleaſing, to. God. 


They are the words of Seneca quoted by S. Auſtin, Since therefore theſe ib. 6. de civi; 
; i, arg 
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are wholly matter of obedience, Kings are free, fave onely when they be- 
come bound collaterally and accidentally, Bur in matters of eſſential dy. 
ty, the King hath equally with his ſubjects no liberty, but much more gi. 
re& duty,and many more accidental obligations, The whole affaire is wel] 
enough exprelſs'd by Cicero, Religions parendam eft : nec patrins mos conty. 
muciter repudiendus, The Prince muſt obey religion, and he muſt nor de 
ſpiſe the cuſtomes and the manners of his Country ; that is, in the berte; 
words of our Bleſſed Saviour , Theſe things they ought to doe, and wa 
[wholly] to leave the other undone, 


But the liberty of Princes in theſe Eccleſiaſtial laws of order, and 
circumſtance, and ritual obſervances is very apparent in the practice of the 
Hebrew Kings, who yet poſleſs'd this liberty, that even in the rituals of 
the Divine ordinance they ſometimes did di w__ Thus David eat the 
ſhew-bread ; and Hezekiah permitted ſome that were unclean to eat the 
paſſeover, otherwiſe then it was written: onely Hezekiah prayed to God 
not to impute it to them, and gave them way : and under his reigne the 
Levites did kill the ſacrifice twice, which was onely lawfull for the Prieſts 
to doe, But it wasa favourable caſe, becauſe the Prieſts were bur few, and 
the ſacrifices were very numerous: and if it be (as the Greek exprellion 
is) lawfull y@Aao m + axpieias to loole 4 litle of the exattneſſe of the 
rituals of the Divine appointment, it is certain where the man is the lay- 
ap can much more uſe the liberty. Burt it is not good todoeall that 
is lawtull. 


Rure VII. 


Tt 1s not lawful for the Eccleſiaſtical prune tO eXcom- 
municate Chriſtian Princes, or the ſupreme Civil 


power. 


. Þ the ſentence & penaltyof the leſſer excommunication as it is us'd in the 
In one the Biſhop is the au- . 


Church there are three portions of evil, 
thor or miniſter, in the other the people, and inthe thirdthe Prince, The 
firſt is a denying to miniſter the holy myſteries. The other is a withdrawi 
from the communion and converſation of ſuch a perſon: which although it 
be done moſt of all in the greater excommunication, yet it is done alſo in 
ſome proportion in the leſle, for emendation of the erring brother ; not for 
extermination, as penn in the Apoſtolical precept given to the Church 
of Theſſalonica, 2 Theflal. 3. v. 6, and v. 14, 15, And the laſt is, the ſuper- 
vening temporal puniſhments by which Princes uſe to verify the juſt ſen- 
rtences of the Church againſt r Criminals, 


Concerning the laſt, it is certain it wholly is owing to the power and 
favour of the Prince who by that favour is nog ſappos'd to lay violent 
hands rpon himſelf, who if he did, could quick e them off again: 
however the Church inflits not them by her own authority, bur by that 


of the Prince, who will nor, like the tree in the Fable, lend a ſtick to the 


hatcher, 


. 
Jo 
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ratchet, to be hewen down or hurt by it afterwards, 


But then concerning that part which is inflited by the people, which 
:« abſtinence from the ſociety of the offender till he repent and make a- 
mends and get his pardon, it is infinitely certain the Church cannot inflict 
that on Kings z becauſe it is deſtructive of the duty which the people owe 
ro their Prince, and of the rights which the Prince hath from, God inde- 
pendently from the religion, 


Beſides this,nothing ought to be done to the diſhonour of the ſupreme 
power, tO whoſe happy government fame is almoſt as neceſſary as power : 
and the impoſing upon them diſgracefull penalties is xp/axs PAzopnuiac, 4 
note of diſhonwour and blaſphemy ; for they are to eſteem their King as a 
heathen and a publican, from whoſe ſociety they are to eſtrange themſelves 
25 from a peſtilence, Inviſum ſemel principem ſeu bene ſeu malt faita 
premwnt, faith Tacitae, . If he once fall into {uch a calamity and diſhonour, 
whether he doe well or ill afterwards, it ſhall be evil to him; 


And yet further, the power of aſſemblies and publick meetings is 
wholly by the laws and permiſſion of Kings z and nothing is more unrea- 
ſonable then that any man ſhould interdift Kings from publick meetings 
by whom himſelf hath leave to meet publickly, And therefore we find 
Imperial laws _ proviſions in this very particular, and ſo far from 
being ſubje&R-to any thing of this nature, that the Emperors gave orders 
2nd ſtrict meaſures to the Biſhops when they ſhould, and whom they ſhould 
or (hould not (ſeparate from ks and Communitons , as is to be ſeen 
1.30, Cod, de Epiſc, & Clericis and in the 123. Novel of Fuſtinian, For 
even in thoſe actions of Biſhops in which themſelves have libercy & Divine 
authority, yet the ſupreme Civil power hath external juriſdiction, Thus 
Maxritius the _— commanded Gregory the Great, Biſhop of Remwe, to 
communicate with Fohn of Conſtantinople ;,and anciently in France the 
Princes were wont to compell the Clergy to officiate ; and when the Pope 
had interdited the kingdome of England, the King compelled the Prieſts 
and Biſhops to open their Churches : ſo it-is in Holand, and ſoin Yenice, 
and ſo in all places where Kings know their power and their intereſt and 
their duty, 


6, Forif excommunication be onely an a& of caution and prudence, it 


s very great prudence not to involve Kings in it, leſt they be provok'd 
by the evil uſages of the Church , and if it be nothing elſe, certainly it 
cannot be neceſlary to be done at all, But if ir be an a& of external juriſ- 
diction, it derives from Kings, and therefore they are not under it but over 
it: for no coercion in the hands of man qQught to touch thoſe who are re- 
ſerv'd onely for the judgement of God, Apsd ſereniſſimum Regem opus 
eſt exhortatione potius quam increpatione,. conſilio quans preceptis, doefrina 
quam virga, (ai Hildchertns the Biſhop. : The King #« 10 be exhorted, not 
reproved ; counſelled,not commanded ; and to him not a rod, but dodtrine s to 


be us d: 1nd Ivo Biſhop of Chartres * {aid the ſame <9 ed Kings it they . Epilt. x71. 


abuſe their power are not to be provok'd ;but in caſe they refuſe:thead- 
monition of Biſhops, they are to be left to, the Divine judgement ; where 
they will be puniſh'd the more. ſeverely, by how much they were the leſſe 
obnoxious ro humane monitions, $0 Gregprius — $1 tu exceſſers, 

quis 
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urs te corripiet ? $i autens nolueris, quis te darmnabit, niſi is qui (e prog... 
[770 eſſe Zo bitiam ? He ſpake to King Chilperic, If thou F ad. rye 
who ſhall corret# thee ? If thou 5h who fhall' condemn thee, but he onel, 
who 15 the —_— Righteouſneſſe ? For if S. Paul gave in charge to 7, 
mothy that each perſon ſhould receive an impreſſion and emanation from the 
Paſtoral charge according to his quality, and commanded that he ſhould 
1 Timoth. 5.1. wg rebuke an Elder, but intreat him as a Father , much leſſe would he have 
permitted any to have puniſh'd the Father of the Country and his own ſy- 
perior, and him who is lefſe then none but God, and by whom himſelf can 
rule others in external actions, and who in theſe very adminiſtrations is ſy. 
perior, and can give laws, and infli& penalties, and is judge and the remedy 


of all abuſes, 


- And if concerning this inquiry we conſult the dofrine and praQices 
of the Fathers in the Primitive and Ancient Churches, we ſhall find thar 
they never durſt think of excommunicating wo They had no power, 


Homil.4.de no right to doe it, Nam Sacerdotis tantum eft arguere, & liberam pre- 


verbis 11ai-Vidi Bare admonitionem, faith $. Chryſoſtom, Prieſts can onely reprove and argue, 
and give a free admonition : and therefore the firſt ſupreme Prince thar 


ever was excommunicated by a Biſhop, was Henry the Emperor by Pope 
Hildebrand, 


8, But againſt this that I ſay now the Doctors of the Church of Rome 

make a mighty out-cry, ſaying that Philip the firſt Chriſtian Emperor was 

Euſeb. lib. 6. eXCOmmunicate and thruſt amongſt the penitents ; that Babylas the Biſhop 
©2377 a1,, Of Antioch thruſt the Emperor Decizs with his hands againſt his breaſt 
Genes, from the doors of the Church ; that Athanafins excommunicated the Pre- 
Bakl. Ep. 47- fect of Libya,and S. Baſil commanded in his Dioceſe that he ſhould be a- 
paulin. aPu% voided that S, Ambroſe did excommunicate the Emperor Theodoſins ; that 
3879. >þS, Chryſoftom forbad Eudoxia the Empereſle to enter into the Church 
5 <iz ub. 5- doors; that Innocentius excommunicated Arcadias ; ſo did Syweſius to An- 
Leo Aug, orar. 4r0nicus the PrefeR, S. Auſtin to A Pope Symmachus to Anaſtaſins 
de vita Jobav. rhe Emperor, Pope Y igilins to Theodora the Empreſle, Gregory the {econd 


Cheyiotom. | he Exarch, Gregory the third to-Leo Iſawrus, Inſtances enough, if they 


Niceph. lib. | 

1-34: N be right and true; to that the Fathers were of another mind then the 
ug. FE pint. 

65. in append. Rule pretends. 


Greg. hb. 2+ Ep. 36. Anaſtal. Biblioth. in Greg. 2. 


9, - © Bncinthis heap I muſt ſeparate what is true and certain from what is 
falſe and uncertain, and give an anſwer to them, and the reſt will not trou- 
ble us. * Theſtory of the Emperor Philip is vehemently ſuſpedted : but if 
it were true, Yer it was as excommunication, but his own ſubmiffion to the 
diſcipline of penirents ; to which, faith Euſebr#s, he was perſuaded by the 
Biſhop, * And: the ſame was the caſe of S, Ambroſe to Theodoſius : the 

* 770 a 69:1 Pricide was perſuaded to it, * but it was onely to doe his repentance after 
eaſe Then - the manner of the penitents in thoſe days ; the Biſhop onely refus's to cele- 
ſum 4iun;Kuf- brate inthe preſence of the Emperor it he would not give teſtimony of his 
fnuclib.z. repentance towards God, This the Emperor did, becanſe he was a good 
nnd :Erenh, Many and things were then in ſuch a conjuhRion, that there was nothing 
«2. ' 5). amiffe: bur that $, Ambroſe could not have verified his power, if the Em- 
'45-*3-©*{7- peror had been unwilling, and the Emperor did doe more then was neceſſa- 


ry. 'But S. Ambroſe ſaid thathe had his warrant to uſe the — ſo, 
| rom 


- 
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from 2 viſion, His warrant was extraordinary : for he had no ordinary 

wer or commiſſion, * The excommunications of the Prefedcts by S, . 
Athanaſins, S. Baſil, S. Auſtin, Syneſins and Gregory the ſecond doe nor 
come home to the inquiry, becauſe the Prefetts were but ſubjes and had 
not the privilege of ſupreme Princes, * The ta& of Babylas to Decins was 
not excommunication: for Decius was a Heathen, and the Church hath »9- 
thing to doe with them that are without ; but Babylas was zealous and fierce, 
and ated with the ſpirit of a Martyr, to which he haſtned by his fervor. 
* $. Chryſoſtom indeed did that to Ps Abc which did not become him, and 
which he had leiſure and cauſe enough afterwards to repent : he did in anger 
what himſelf in the ſober hours of his life profeſſed to be more then he 
could juſtify, That of Innocentius to Arcadius is of no credit, and ſo is 
that of Symmachus to Anaſtaſius, as being onely ſeen in the Epiſtles of the 
Popes of Rome z concerning which there is nothing certain, but that yery 
many of them are certainly ſpurious, The pretended excommunication 
of Theodora by Yigilius hath no teſtimony, Contra Theodoram & Acepha- 
los Figilius pronunciavit damnationis ſententiam , (aid Gregory, But this lib. z. xp, 3s. 
ws nothing but a condemnation or rejection of the hereſy of the Acephals 
with which ſhe was partaker, And the like was the caſe of Leo Iſaurs it 
was ſententia damnatoria,a condemnation of his opinion, Catled by Zonaras 
ara-Frug oweI\xoy, But theſe things are onely pretended to make noilcs, 
Pope Hildebrand was the firſt that ever did any thing of this nacure; as is 
expreſſely affirmed by Authors of great credit, by 0tho Friſingenſes, by 
Godefridus Viterbienſis, and by Onuphrius, who counted all the other pre- 
tences either fabulous or to no purpoſe, 
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1, But yet there is a third portion of excommunication, which is a deny- 
ng to adminiſter the holy Communion to Princes of a ſcandalous and evil 


life; and concerning this there is no queſtion but the Biſhop not onely may, 
butin ſomecaſes muſt doe it, Nolite dare ſantFum canibus laid Chriſt,Give 
nt that which « holy to dogs ; an4 caſt not pearls before ſwine, But this is 
not an at of juriſdiction, puniſhment or coercion, but of charity to the 
Prince and duty in the Biſhop. Tris juſt as if a Phyſician ſhould refuſe ro 
give drink to an hydropic patient z he may have it it he will be willing to 
Cie, but if the other refuſes his miniſtery in the reaching it, he is charitable 
and kind, not imperious and uſurping. For whatſoever is in the Eccleſin- 
ſtical hand by Divine righr,is as applicable to him that firs upon the Throne 
as to him that ſits upon the Dunghil, But then the refuſing ic muſt be 
onely by admonition and caution, by fears and denunciations Evangelical , 
by telling him his unfitneſſe to communicate, and his danger if he Coe : buc 
if after this ſeparation by way of ſentence and proper miniſtery the Prince 
will be communicated, the Biſhop hath nothing elſe ro doe bur to pray, 
and weep, and unwillingly to miniſter, S. Gregory's cale with Mauritius 
the Emperor was like this. The Prince commanded him to be the mi- 
niſter to hand an unlawfull Edi& to the Churches : the Biſhop told the 
Prince it was a finne which the Prince went about, prayed, admoniſh'd, 
declam'd, did all that he could to hinder it, and then obeyed ; that is, he 
ad all he could to God, by uſing all his authority, the word ef his proper 
miniſtery, and then all that he owed to the Prince, by ſubmitting his ex- 
ternal miniſtery to his command. The unlawfull proclamations and Edits 
of a true Prince may be publiſhed by the Clergy in their ſeveral charges; 


but yet they muſt not conceal from the people any thing - their duty, nor 
2 yer 
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et from their Prince when they can declareitr, Ir was alſo the caſe of 
1 Sam. 15-25- G40] and Samel, The King deſir'd Samuel to joyn and communicate with 
him in the ſervice of the Lord, Hewith the liberty of a Prophet refus'd 
at firſt, and declar'd the heinouſneſſe of Saxls finne ; but art laft, when the 
King's will was preſſing and importunate, Samet did obey his voice and 
did joyn with him, Ivo Biſhop of Chartres tells that in ſuch caſes where 13 
Princes will not comply with the cuſtomes and diſciplines of the Church, 
the Biſhops muſt doe thei duty by ſaying, Nolo te fallere ,, introitum hujus 
viſfibilis Eccleſia oouew two te habere permitto, Fanuam regni celeſtis tal; 
reconciliatione tibi aperire non wvaleo, Sr, Iwill not deceive you ; at Jour pe- 
ril be it if you will come into the holy place to partake of oly myſteries. 7 
declare to you, that this miniftery [of the communion] 15 not any reconciling 
of you to God. I cannot doe that, unlefle you repent, But the reaſon of 
this is wholly upon this account, becauſe the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate hath ng 
proper coercion by Divine right, but is a Miniſter of the Divine coercion, 
of Foiricual proffiſes and threatnings z their power is ſpiritual and internal, 
it hath it's effort upon the ſpirit, and not upon the outer man, and there- 
fore is to proceed by methods fitred to the ſpirit, thar is, by reaſon and ar- 
onment, by the fear of God, and the terror of his threatnings, by the love 
of God and the invitation of his FS. But all the miniſteries and F 
compulſions about the external is thegift and leave of Princes and there- | 
fore1t deſcends, but aſcends not,unleſſe they pleaſe ; [of which by and by,] 
Admoneri quidem poſſunt, increpari, argui 4 diſcretis viris : quia quos Chri- 
ſtus in terris Rex Regum vice ſua conſtitnit, damnandos & ſalvandos ſus 
judicio reliquit, ſaid the Church of Lrege in their Epiſtle ro as rage : 
Kings may be admonifhed and reprov d and argued by —_ perſons ; but 
they whom Chriſt the King of Kines hath appointed tobe his vicars oncarth, 
are intirely to be wh to his judgement, 
Upon the likeneſſe of matter it is to be inquir'd 


I1, Whether the guides of ſouls have a proper and ſpiritual power to 
enjoyn penances or Eccleſiaſtical ſatisfations to a Prince that hath finn'd 
publickly, | 


I2, The anſwer to this depends upon the premiſſes, For the Church 
when ſhe enjoyn'd publick ſatisfaRions, did ſeparate from the Communioa 
thoſe whom they thruſt into the place of publick penitents, Now if the 
Biſhops may not ſeparate the Prince from the Communion, then neither 
impoſe thoſe penances to which that ſeparation did miniſter : But this is 
one of the Cenſures of the Church, and part of that coercitive power 
which ſhe hath by the permiſſion of Princes and the voluntary ſubmiſſion 
and conſent of good people : And therefore it cannot be done, unlefle the 
Prince pleaſe. In the Primitive Church, when this diſcipline was in godly 
ule, none could be compelled to it, but by conviRtion in pablick, or private 
confeſſion, and in both caſes their own conſent was either expreſle or im- 
plied ; and therefore much lefſe can this be done to the ſupreme power 

ad Can, 12 whether he will or no. Imperateris wnttione penitentians tolli, ſaid Balſam, 
one ANY” From the ſuffering penances Kings are quitted by their anointing * anc upon 
thoſe words of David, [ 4 inf thee onely have 1 ſinned] S. Ambroſe hach 
this note, He was a King, "0 v4 held by ns laws, becanſe Kings are free 
from the bands of delinquents z Neque enim ulli ad penam vocantur legt- 


bus tuti Imperit poteffate, Neither are they by any laws calf d to penance, os; 
ate 
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afe by the "_ of their Empire, And fitice the Primitive Church was in- 
finitely reſtrain d in impoſing publick penances on Biſhops, for the honour 
of their order and dignity of their perſons, we ſhall the lefle need ro doubr 
of their opinion or practiſes concerning Kings. 


But yet we find that ſome excellent good Princes did ſubmit to ſuch 
impoſition of penances, and did abſtain from the publick communions till 
chey had given teſtimony of their repentance toward God, So the Em- 

eror Philip, TegSvugs emu2upynce, he of his own willing mind plac'd him- 
ſelf amongſt the penitents, $o did Theodoſius under the diſcipline and con- 
duct of S. Ambroſe, Bur theſe things are but caurelouſly ro be drawn into 
example,and as they give no power to the Biſhop, ſo very ſeldome doe they 
zdvantagz2s to Kings. Henry the Emperor was a {ad example of it, for his 
zffaires went into diminution, and his perſon into contempr, and his power 
into pupillage as ſoon as ever he had done penance at Canuſium bare-footed, 
in a cold winter, for three dayes together, and had endur'd the inſolency and 
ſcorn of Hildebrand, And when Kings made themſelves lefſe, the Biſhops 
became greater without any good to the Church, but not without much 
detriment to rel1910n, 


But neither may Princes be reprov d publickly, For it he will not be 
obedient to the will of God in the voice of his miniſters publickly tea- 
ching, or privately admonithing, and prudently reproving; he that goes 
about to reprove him publickly, intends by that meanes by ſome indirect 
coercion to compel him, either by ſhame or by fear ; neither of which 
ought to be impos'd by a ſubject on the Prince. For it is to be obſerved 
that reproof isa part of Empire and ſuperiority, and differs not from tea- 
ching, {ave onely that it 15 manus l:ngue, it is the hand of the tongue, not the 
voice onely, He that reproves teaches onely minors - and though Kings 
are.ſo in reſpect of the conduct of their ſouls, yet ic muſt not be done ro 
them but very ſparingly, becauſe it can very hardly be done without dimi- 
nution of their dignity ; and reaching or declaring their duty will doe 
their work for them it they pleaſe, and if they doe not pleaſe, he thar re- 
proves will doe the Prince no 200d, but he ſhall hurt himſelf, and ſhall 
not be a Martyr when he is ſmitten. Let no man theretore pretend zeal 
tor God in excuſe of any boldneſle more then Prieſtly rowards Kings. 
For the work of God is oftentimes better done by a gentle hand, then by 
aſtrong, 
——peragit tranquilla poteſtas Claud. in 
Quod violenta nequit : mandataque fortius urget Paneg. Mallii. 

Imperioſa quies — . 
And if we eſteem reproot unſeaſonable where it is likely-we maydoe hurt,8& 
where it is not hkely we ſhall doe good, much more is not this courſe pru- 
dent to be us'd to Kings, who may be provok'd by your ungentle Sermon, 
or may be hardened by your fire. For every Prince hath not the gentlenefle 
of Antizonus, patiently to hear himſelf revil'd : but if he had, yer it was bur 
reaſon that Antigonus ſpake when he bade the Souldiers if they would revile 
bim, to goe further off, And ſuch men ſhould doe well to confider how 
!] themſelves would take it if they were publickly in the Pulpit calPd 
(chiſmatics or incendiaries, * Sang Hs and if the people be as zealous as 
the Prieſt, and think it lawfull to call their King by all the names of re- 
proach which they hear in the ſermons of the Miniſters ? And if the Biſhop 
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calls a ſpade a ſpade, it 15 me poſſible the 
are ſoon taught to deſpiſe their rulers; and then it is to be remembreg 
what Ariſtotle ſayes, CH TY X& THP Eg VEG) ak mor &s YiYVED ai PL XETWAY o:99. 
It they once come to deſpiſe their Prince, they will ſoon unclap his royal 


Mantle. 


Ic is true that the Miniſters of religion are fewards of the myſteries 
of God and Embaſſadors for Chriff : and though I cannot ſay that they who 
upon this account think they have power publickly £0 reprove vitious 
Kings, and in plain language give names © their vices and publiſh their 
ſhame, doe overvalue their dignity, for that cannot eaſily be done, yer 
ſay they uſe it incompetently and imprudently s tor the effect of this pow. 
er and dignity is not £0 pgs or to diſgrace, but to edify and doe good 
to all men according to their capacity : and therefore S. Paul, when he had 
declar'd his office and commiſſion to be Chriſt's Embaſſador, he addes,as the 
full, expreſſe and proper iſſue of that power, we pray you in Chriſts ſtead 
to be reconciled to God, 


The old Prophets took liberty, and were bold in their reproofs, and 
troubled Kings; and the people ſometimes were ſtirred too much upon 
ſuch accounts : but when the Prophets were charged with edition, they 
onely gave in anſwer the expreſlſe Commandement of God, And therefore 
it was that Amos being very bold was bidden not to propheſy any more at Be- 
thel, becauſe it was the Kines _ and the Kings Court : and he was 
forc'd to plead a ſpecial miſhon z which the Prieſts had nor, and therefore 
we doe not find that ever they us'd any ſnch licence and freedome of re- 
proof, except in ſuch caſes in which they alſo became prophets ; as it hap- 
pened to Fehorada, 2 Chron.24.,20.and that's the _y caſe of the Miniſters 
of, the Goſpel,who unleſle they had a ſpecial commifh 
ding to the duty and obedience, the gentleneſle and prudence of the 
religion leſt it be ſaid to them as was ſaid by King Amaziah to a bold man 
that ſpake openly to him, Have they made thee the Kings Counſellor ? ceaſe 


thou, why ſhould they ſmite thee ? 


Now in this there can be the lefle doubt, for they miſtake it that ſup- 
ofe this to be a queſtion of duty ; it is onely an inquiry after the manner 
of doing the duty : and therefore although for the tormer reaſons this man- 
ner of doing their duty is not fit, yet it 1s neceſſary that the duty ſhould be 
done. For miſer eſt Imperator cui vera reticentur, No miſery is greater 
then that Kings ſhall nor be taught their duty, They muſt be taught it 
all: and in this no liberty, if it be prudently conducted, can become licen- 
tious. To whichpurpoſe, the Biſhops and Miniſters of religion muſt chus 
comport themlelves to Kings, 


1, Let the publick doctrines be inſtruftive, but not apt to raiſe ſuſpt- 


cion of the Prince, 2, Let it be in things certain and of evident and ap-- 


parent duty. 3, Let no do@trines be fitted to private intereſts and partia- 
licies in the State, 4. Let no reproof of Kings be in Pulpits, for it 1s un- 
civil toward any ut quw crimen andiat eo loco quo refellendi copia non ſit, as 
the Roman ſaid, that a man ſhould be reprov'd in that place where for re- 
verence and religion ſake the man may not anſwer for himſelf, And there- 


tore Clement the third caus'd a Clergy-man to be puniſh'd becauſe ws/is 
: Coram 


& may doe ſo too, for they 


on, muſt teach accor- - 
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uram aftantibus verba quadam in depreſſionem officis & ap noſftri pro- 
z#lit, he ſpoke words 1n a publick audience tending to his diſparagement : 
and the Emperors Theodoſons, Arcadins and Honorius made a law,Si quis mo- (ji. . 5; qui 
deftie neſcins, & pudorts ignarus , improbo petulantique maledifto noming mp3: ms: 
noſtra crediderit laceſſenda, &c, That if any man, forgetting ſhame and mo- 
deſty,thoug ht fit to d1ſhowour the Emperors, he ſhonld not preſently be puniſh'd: 
for if the man were 4 fool or alight perſon, the thing was to be deſpisd; if he 
were 4 mad man, he was to be pitied; if injurious or angry, he might be for- 
given: but, a4 noſtram ſcientiam referatar, ut ex ow” £2 hominum ditta 
nſemus, & utrum pretermitti an exquiri debeant cenſeamus : the Princes 
wonld have it reterr'd to their cogniſance and judgment whether ſuchyper- 
ſons ſhould be puniſh'd or no, 5. Let there be no doubttul ſpeeches in pub- 
| lick ſermons ſcatter'd amongſt the people concerning Princes, for they are 
publick ſeditions,not ſermons. 6, Whenirt is neceſſary or when it is pru- 
dent that private addreſſes to Princes be with a ſacerdotal freedome, let it 
be in caſes of great crimes, -and evidently prov d and evidently vitious, 
neither deriv'd trom ancertain rumors of the people, nor trom trifling ſuſ- 
picions, nor yet be in matters of ſecret concernment and undiſcerned rea- 
ſon, A. Prince may be reprov d tor notorious adultery, or evident murder 
zgainſt the forms of law ; but not ſo freely in the queſtions of warres or 
judicature : for the Bithops private opinion may be warrant enough for 
him to ſpeak it when he is requir d, but not to reprove a Prince npon pre- 
tence of duty, and by a ſpiritual authority, when the matter of fa or the 


queſtion of right 15 uncertain, 


RuTLeE VIII. 


Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures are to be inflicted by the 
conſent and concurrence of the ſupreme civil 


pOWrcT. 


BY Ecclefiaftical cenſures I mean the greater and leſſer Excommunication. 
This is a ſeparation of a Criminal (who 1s delated and convie by wit- 


neſſes, or by confeſſion voluntary) from the peace and communion of the 


Church, till he hath by exterior fignes ſignified his internal repentance : 
this is called the leſſer excommunication, The greater is oy of refractary 
& deſperate perſons, who will be ſubje& to no diſcipline, make no amends, 
retura to no goodnefle, and forſake no finne, Theſe the Church throws 
out from her boſome, and ſhakes the fire from her lap, and quits her ſelf of 
the plague: and this is called the greater excommunication, or the anathema, 
Both theſe are bound by the Eccleſiaſtical power : bur the firſt is bound that he 
maybe purged of his fins; the ſecond, thar theChurch maybe purged of him, 
The firſt is bound as a man is tied faft that he may be cut of the ſtone ; the 
Other is bound as a Criminal that is going to execution : he is bound that 
he may be thrown into outer darknefſe. Not that the Church hath pow- 
er to damne any man, but when ſhe obſerves a man confirm'd in impiety, 
ſhe does antedate the Divine judgment, and ſecures the ſound members,and 
tells what will betall him in the day of judgment, In the firſt caſe, the pe- 


nitent is like a wandring ſheep ; in the ſecond he is turn'd a goat or a _— 
X 4 4 
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& by their own acts alſo as well as by the power of the Keyes they are both 
bound : the firſt conſents to the Medicin, and-the reprobate hath by his own 
a& incurr'd that death which the Church declares ; and both are ads of 
diſcipline,and directly or indire&tly conſequent to that power which Chriſt 
hath given to his Church of binding and looſing, and to the charge of the 
conduct of ſouls, 


2. Theſe two are by the fifth Roman Synod under Symmachws Giſtin- 
guiſh'd by the names of excommunication (meaning the lefler) and axathe- 
ma, He that breaks the decrees of this Synod , let him be depriv'd of the 
Communion : but if he will not amend, anatbemate feriatur, let him be ang- 
thema, The ſame we find in the Synod of Twron. c. 25, which commands 
that all the curſes of the 108 [alias 109] Pſalm be caſt upon Church-roh- 
bers, ut non ſolum excommunicati, ſed etiam anathematizati moriantur , 
that they may die not onely excommunicate, but anathemati{\ d, They which 
are never to be reſtor a to the Communion, but are to be accurs 4 ; 10 Agapetw 
exprelles it in his 6* Epiſtle, This is calied eradication ; while the leſſer 

-ornghoy i" EXCOMMUnicates are ſtil] members of the Church,as S, Auſtin notes. 

3. There is yet a third ſort of excommunication, brought in by zeal and 
partiality, a willingneſle to rule or to prevail ; which is no part of the pow- 
er g1ven by Chriſt, but taken up as it happen'd ; it is no part of Juriſdition 
ſo much as improper, not an act of the power of the Keyes: and that is a 
refuſing to communicate with him who is not excommunicare, a puniſhing 
one whom we have no power to puniſh,a doing that which we have no pow- 
er to doe at all, or to ſuch a perſon over whom conteſledly we have no au- 
thority or juriſdiftion., For when this humor was got into the manners 
and cuſtomes of the Church they made a new diſtin&tion ; and there was a 
communio cum fratribus, and a communio cum omnibus Chriſtians, Hethat 
might communicate with the people might nor in ſome caſes communicate 
with the Prieſts and Biſhops his Brethren. The diſtiation we find ia the 

| 45. Chapter of the Council of Auxerre, and in purſuance of it we find one 
ET, Bithop retuſing to communicate with another, Thus it a Biſhop came not to 
C2n.19 the Synod of his province it was decreed in the fifth Council of Carthage, 
ut Eccleſie ſue communione debeat eſſe contents, that he ſhould onely commur 
Videciltin®. nzcate with his own Dioceſe, The like to which we find in the ſecond Coun- 
1 Eppoen Cil of Arles can, 19. in the Council of Tarracon can, 6.'and the Council of 
rem,&cap.fi Agatho Cap. 35, Thus TED Biſhop and Metropolican of Cyprus re- 
| 4-5 -pKOPUS fus'd tO COMMunNicate with the Biſhop of Feruſalem, who was not his fut- 
, fragan, 


4 Concerning which way of proceeding, 1. it is evident that there 1s no 
authority init, or any thing that is like to juriſdiction, and 2, ſometimes 
there may be duty, but 3. moſt commonly there is danger, 1, * Theres 
evidently no authority : for if the authority were competent and the caule 
juſt, they might proceed ro excommunication. Bur this was ſometimes 
done by equals to equals, as by Biſhop to Biſhop, by Church to Church, as 
by YVidor to the Churches of Aſia, by Stephen to the Churches of Africa, 
and by angry or zealous Biſhops to them that were not of their humor or 
opumon, Sometimes it was done by inferiors to their ſuperior, the people 
withdrawing themſelves from their paſtor , ſo the Samoſatenians retus'd 


t0 communicate with their Biſhop that was thruſt upon them afrer the 
expulſion 
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expulſion of Exſebi#s. So that evidently in this matter there is no antho- 
rity to verify 1t, 


' 3, Sometimes there may be duty : as if a Biſhop be a heretic or an 
open vitious perſon, his Brother that is a Biſhop may uſe that liberty to 
him as the people might doe to a Brother that walks diforderly , that is, 
withdraw from his ſociety, that he may be aſham'd: and if his communica- 
ting with him will give countenance to his herely, or offenceto his people, 

heis bound then to abſtain and to refuſe it : and ſois the people tied not 
' ro communicate with their Prieſt or Biſhop, if the condition of his com- 
munion be a fin, or the countenancing of a fin, And thus we find in the An- 
nals of Spain, that a daughter of an Arrian King of Spain ſuffer'd death 
rather then receive the Communion from the hands of an Arriar Biſhop, 
In her caſe her refuſal was duty, and her faffering was Martyrdome, becauſe 
her Father impos'd his command of communicating with the heretical Bi- 
ſhop as a ſecret allowance of the hereſy, which in that caſe the was to re- 
fuſe, and obey God unto the death. 


But whenthis does accidentally become a matter of duty, the charity 
of our communion is no further to be refus'd then we are oblig'd by our 
duty ; we are not to refuſe it to «that perſon, but for that cauſe, and there- 
fore in other caſes 8 upon all other accounts we are tied to doe the charity 
of Chriſtians. I will not communicate with a Roman Prieſt in his worſhip 
ofImages,or in his manner of Praying for the dead,or invocation of Saints; 
but I may not refuſe to ſay the Lords Prayer and the Credo with him, un- 
lefle by chance it give offence to ſome weak uninſtruced perſon. I will not 
receive the Communion from the hands of him who was ordain'd by a 
Presbytery without a Biſhop ; becauſe his hand is a dead hand, and reaches 
me nothing : but —_ he is my Brother, 1 will not refaſe to give him-the 
Communion if he will require it at my hand, which was made ſacred by 
the Holy Ghoſt invocated by the prayer and the lifting up of the Biſhops 
hand, Iwill not come to their Communtons ; but if they would uſe good 
formes of Liturgy, and preach well, I would nor refuſe to communicate 
in ſuch aſſemblies : unlefle (as I faid before) I be accidentally hindred by 
ſome other duty drawing me off a while, 


'  Butthen thirdly, when it is not an exprefle and a clear duty, it is al- 
wayes a great danger, an occaſion of ſchiſms and divifions in the Church, 
and conſequently may be an infinite breach of duty,a certain violation of one 
vertue, for the uncertain preſervation of another : it is commonly the 
daughter of ſpiritual pride, an accounting of our felves more holy then our 
Brethren, whom by ſuch meanes we oftentimes provoke to jealoufies and 
indignation ; and ſo ſometimes altars are creed againſt altars, and Pul- 
pits turn to cock-pits, and ſeates of ſcorners and of proud and illiterate de- 
clamations, Upon this account Chriſtendome hath bled for many ages. 
The diviſion of the Eaſt from the Weſtern Churches, and in the Weſt 
the diviſion of Rome from divers Churches, the Proteſtants andReformed, 
came in at this door ; while one Church either pretends the ſingularity of 
truth, or the eminency of authority over other Churches : by which two 
things the Church of Rowe hath been author of the permanent and greateſt 
(chiſms of Chriſtendome. For indeed little better can be expeRted when 
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of fingle criminals or penitents reſpectively, are us'd to oppoſe multitudes. 
A man may lock his chamber-door, but he cannot put a lock. upon the 
Ocean: and it was wiſely ſaid of $, Auſtin, that to excommunicate 4 ſinele 
perſon cannot make a ſchiſm, unleſſe the multitude favour him , intimating 
that a multitude is a dangerous thing to be involy'd in cenſures. The King 
nor the people are not to be excommunicated, is an old Rule, For if the 
whole multitude be excommunicate, with whom ſhall we communicate : if 
oreat parts of them be, they plainly make a ſchiſm , it they unw!]lingly 
ſuffer the cenſure, and therefore that one Church ſhould doe this to ano- 
ther is very hardly poſſible to be done with wiſedome, or charity, or necel. 
ſity. For whenS. Pawl bad his flock to abſtain from the ſociety of forni- 
cators,he told them he meant it onely in the {mal numbers of the Brethren, 
where,it may be, one or two ina Dioceſe or city of that religion might be 
criminal ; for he would not have them to goe out of the world to keep that 
Canon, and therefore meant not to involve the multitudes of fornicators 
which were in the world, But now he that excommunicates a Church, 
either does nothing at all, or he _— every one in that Church tg ſepa- 
rate from that multitude;and then it he muſt not goe out ot the world, he 
muſt goe out of that Country, which no ſpiritual power can command , * 
and which the Apoſtle never did intend, as appears in his caution and the 
whole Oeconomy and reaſon of that Canon, 


But I am to adde this alſo, That there is ſcarce any caſe practicable in 
which, if it be indifferently permitted to the people to ſeparate from the 
communion of their ſuperior, it will not very quickly proceed to miſchict 
and become intolerable; a remedy worſe then the diſeaſe, When Neſtoriss 
had preach'd theſe words, whoever ſhall ſay that the Virgin Mary # the Me- 
ther of God, let him be accurſed, the people had reaſon to be offended ; bur 
they did ill when they made a tumult:for when the people are ſtirred,zeal is 
the worſt thing about them. Thus when the two Deacons of Pope Yigilims 
were diſpleaſed with their Biſhop in the cauſe of the three articles which 
the Pope had condemn'd in the fitchGeneral Council,they very pertly with- 
drew themſelves from his communion ; and the effe& of it was,that almoſt 
all the Roman Church and divers other Weſtern Churches did ſo: and fo 
did the people of 1ſtria to their Biſhops in the ſame cauſe, and ſo did many 
more : and the evil grew ſo great, when every one would as he pleas'd with- 
draw himſelt from the communion of their Biſhop or Prieſt, that 1t was 
under great penalty forbidden by the cighth Synod the tenth Chapter. 


But this may. be done in theſe following caſes. 

r. When the (uperior hath manifeſtly erred in faith, that is, in an ar- 
ticle of his Creed, or a plain propoſition of Scripture, or in an article eſta- 
bliſhed or declar'd by that authority which hath bound him and them 
equally, and in. which they conceive no error, Thus the Prieſts and peo- 
ple of Conſtantinople withdrew themſelves from the communion of Euno- 
mins, becauſe he erred in an article determined by the whole Church,and 
eſtabliſhed by the laws of Emperors, and as they believed clearly declar'd 
in Scripture. But when Platothe Monk withdrew himſelf from the com- 
munion of Taraſius the Patriarch of Conſtantinople becauſe he refus'd to 
excommunicate the Emperor, it was an inſolence fit to be chaſtis'd by the 
rod of Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 


2, Prieſts 
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© 2, Prieſts may withdraw themſelves from che communion of their 
Biſhop, and people from the communion of their Prieſts,in things declar'd 
ylaws to be againſt the peace of God and the Church, when the tact is 
evident and notorious, Bur this is not to be done by fingle perſons, but 
by the whole community : and the reaſon is, becauſe the fact is not evident, 
or not. ſcandalous to that degree as to deſerve this canonical puniſhment, 
1nlefle the congregation be offended, or the congregation note it ; tor 
though the Biſhop be more publick then any fingle perſon, yer he is noc 
more publick or of more concernment then all his Dioceſe, Thele parti- 
culars, that is, this leave and this caution I have trom or:ger, explicating in inJoſu. Hom 7, 
what ſenſe we are bound to cut off our right hand, Ego qui wideor tibi ma- 
ww eſſe dextra, & Presbyter nominor, & verbum Det videor predicare, þ; alj- 
uid contra Eccleſiafticam diſciplinam & Evaneelii regulam geſſero, ita ut 
(candalum tibs Eccleſia faciam, in uno 90 0 Eccleſia conſÞirans excidat 
m dextram ſwam, & projiciat 4 ſe, If I that am thy right hand, and preach 
the word of God, doe any thing againſt the diſcipline of Gods Church and the 
ule of the Goſpel, ſo that I give offence to the whole Church, let the whole 
Church conſenting together cut me off and throw me away, 


10 


',, 2, Butall this is to be underſtood to be done by permiſſion or autho- 
rity of the Prince, in caſe he (hall interpoſe, becauſe where publick diviſi- 
ons and breach of peace are inagitation, the Common-wealth is more con- 

' cerned oftentimes then religion , and therefore where the laws of God 
doe not intervene, the laws of the King muſt, or the whole ſeparation 
'safin, And therefore we find that when Gregory the firſt, Biſhop of Rome, 
had thus refus'd ro communicate with Fohx Biſhop of Conſtaxtinople,he was 
commanded by the Emperor Mavritizs to communicate with him. And 
itis very fit chat ſuch heats and private judgments and zealous, bug unne- 


ceſſary, proceedings ſhould be kept from inconveniences by ſuch publick 
perſons who are to take care of peace and of the publick, For if (uch ſe- 
p2rations be nor neceſſary, they are not lawful z and if they be not the one- 
lyway to avoid a fin, they are a ready way to commit one, For becauſe 
every mans Cauſe is right in his own eyes, when (uch heats as theſe happen 
between confident perſons, every maa is judge in his own cauſe zand whax 
is liketo be the event of ſach things, all the world can eafily imagine, 


I But now concerning thoſe other two proper kinds of excommunica- 
tion, the greater and the leſſer, they have the ſame confideration,if we 
meanthem according as the Church now uſes-them ; that is, if they be im- 
pos'd upon men againſt ther will, For as for the lefſer excommunicacion, 
ſo as it was us'd inthe Primitive Chusch,: and {o as the Church of Zxe- 
land wiſhes it were now reſtor'd,whea penitencs-came and ſubmitted them- 
{elves to the diſcipline of the Church, and had exerciles, ſtations and peni- 
tential times - allotted to them, and were akterwards with joy and comfort 
reſtor'd to the peace of the Church, it is 4 mjaiſtery. done by-coaſent, and 
without any evil, and no man hath ro doe with it, But if the conſent ofthe 
Criminal benot in it, the Biſhop cannot compel him , but the Biſhop and 
the King can, . And therefore we find that theEmperors made laws in 
this very particular ; and mn in his 123 Novel. commanded thasg - 
no Eccleſiaſtie perſon ſhould excommunicate ay one, unleſle the cauſe 
were firſt approved, Whieh law was commended by the Council of Par 


under Ludgvicws and by Fohs the 8'5, who qapon the authority of ahas 
__ 


— 
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law inhibited ſome Biſhops from excommunicating one Bichertinus 


 - By this Idoenot mean to ſay that the Eccleſiaſtical judge hath nor 
power to deny a Criminal the peace and communion of the Church, by 
declaring him to be unworthy to communicate ; but becauſe as the laws and 
as the cuſtomes of the world are now, there is diſgrace, and there is tem. 
poral evil conſequent to ſuch Eccleſiaſtical ſeparations, the Biſhop can be 
reſtrain'd in the attual exerciſe of his ſpiritual authority, it there he any 
thing in it of temporal concernment. 


And therefore if the Biſhop did excommunicarte any of the Princes 
ſervants, or any whom the Prince had a mind to communicate and con- 
verſe withall, the cenſure was to be revers'd ; ut quod principals pietas re- 
cipit, nec 4 ſacerdotibus Dei alienum habeatar, as the Fathers of the 12h 
Council of Toleds did decree ; that what the piety of the Prince does re- 


ceive, the Biſhops may not reje&t, For to avoid the company of any per. - 


fon is an effe&t of excommunication indeed, but not inſeparable : and be- 
cauſe to converſe with any of his ſubjes is a right of Kings that none of 
his Biſhops can deveſt him of, the Biſhop can excommunicate no man ivith- 
out the Kings leave ; that is, he cannot ſeparate him from the ſociety of 
the faichful, And therefore Ivo Biſhop of Chartres juſtified himſelf upon 
this account for converſing with one Gervaſius that was excommunicate, 
Pro Regia enim honorificentia hoc feci fretws authoritate legis, fi quos culpa- 


torum, &c, 1 did it (faith he) relying upon the _— of the law, and 


for the honourable regard of the King, And this he adviſes to others alſo, 

in his 171 Epiſtle : and S. Anſelme,though he was extremely troubled with 

the Popes peeviſh injunRions againſt the King of England's right in the 

matter of Inveſtitures,yet in his Epiſtle toPrior Ernulph he gives leave that 

though he durſt not by reaſon of the Popes perſonal command to the con- 

trary, yet they might communicate with thoſe whom the Pope had excom- 

municated for receiving Inveſtitures from the King, Now although this 

appendage of excommunication, that is, abſtention from the civil tociety 

of the Criminal, is wholly ſubje& to the lawes and power of Princes ; yet 

the ſpiritual part of the excommunication, that is, a ſeparation trom the 

communion by declaring ſuch a perſon ro be unworthy, and ufing to him 
the word of his proper miniſtery,is ſo wholly under the power of the Ec- 
clefiaſtic order, that when the King commands that the company of the 
excommunicate ſhould not be avoided, yet the man is not abſolved trom his 
ſentence in the Court of Conſcience, but is bound to ſatisfy the Church it 
ſhe have proceeded legally and canonically, The King can take off the 
_—_—_— penalty, but not the ſpiritual obligation ; that is, the man 1s not 
to demand the Sacrament till he be abſolved, If the King commands 1t, 
the Biſhop muſt not deny his externall miniſtery:but the'man fins that ce- 
mands it, becauſe he communicares unworthity, that is, by a juſt power, 
but not by a juſt diſpoſition, He muſt repent of his crime betore he can 
come innocently, 


For it is to be obſerved that in this affair one particoncerns the Cri- 
minal, and another concerns the people. The Criminal is bound to ab- 
ſtain from the communion : that duty is incumbent upon him, becauſe he is 
judg'd ro be unworthy of it by that authority which he is bound to truſt, 


in caſe there be no apparent error, But to be thruſt from civil ſociety 15 
not 
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not directly any duty of his, bur is incumbent on the people. Now though 

the Biſhop can in ſome caſes adviſe this, yet in a Chriſtian Common-wealth 

he cannot without leave command it : and therefore the cenſure or judg- 

ment of the Church is to have effort upon the Conſcience of the guilty, 

and this invades no mans right ; it is for his good that is concerned, and is 

wholly a ſpiritual power, and intrenches not upon the civil right of any 

man, much lefſe upon the publick and ſupreme power, * In theleſler ex- 
communication, if the ſubjets be not voluntary, or be not ſubjected by 

him that hath the power over them, that is, the King, they cannor be com- 

pell'd by the Biſhop to any external at or abſtention, But if they doe 
themſelves ſubmit, or are ſubmitted by their ſupreme, they are bound 

not onely to obey the cenſure of the Church, but themſelves to goe 

away from company that know not of this calamity : as I have * already in- | RE 
ſtanc d, Kale 

15 


16, $3, The ſentenceof the greater excommunication, though to be eſti- 
mated in many particulars by the former meaſures, yet hath in it ſomething 
of particular conſideration, This is the great Anathema Maranatha, the 
exciſion of a man from the body of the Church; without which body,who- 
ſcever is in that manner juſtly ſeparate, there is no ſalvation to him:and this 
the Church called by the name of anathema, Not that whenever the 
word anathema is us d, the greater excommunication is ſignified ; for it is 
very often us'd as an earneſt expreſſion of the diſlike ot a thing: ſo the 
Clergy of Edeſſa, when they purg'd their Biſhop 1bas of the Crimes ob- 
jected to him 1n the Council of Chalcedor, they ſolemnly proteſted they a. :« 
knew no evil of him, anathematizantes noſmetipſos, & terribili gehenne 
noſmetipſos obnoxios facientes, f novimw, anathematizing themſelves and 
expoſing themſelves to the guilt of eternal damnation if they knew any ſuch 
thing, - Such anathemata are denounc'd againſt ſacrilegious perſons in the 
donatives made to the Church : and thus divers Councils doe pronounce 
anathema to falſe propoſitions, and Fuſtinian in the Code uſes the ſame Cov. te f:mm: 
execration againſt certain hereſftes, Noi to ſuch an anathema as this all 55i5it '. - 
perſons can be ſubje&t, Kings and Princes, Biſhops and Prieſts, Multitudes 
and fingle perſons, There is nothing conſiderable in this, bur that the cauſe 
be great and worthy : for whoever he be that works abomination, ler him 
be who he will, yet he1is abomnable, and ſhall be ſeparated from the com- 
munion of Saints in the day of the New Feruſalem. 

. 


Butthe inquiry that remains is concerning the great anathema or ex- 
cifion of obſtinate criminals from the body of the Church, which is the 
onely excommunication that Chriſt gave in commiſſion and warranty, For 
{o the Fathers expound thoſe words of Chriſt, But if he will not hear the 
Church, let him be unto thee as an heathen and a publican ; that is, not to be 
eſteem d for a Brother, or a Chriſtian, ſaith S, Gregory z, quia neque influxum in Pal. 5. pe- 
habet 4 capite, neque participat de Spiritu Chriſti, ſaith S, Anſtin, he neither "0%. 
bath any influence from the head, nor partakes of the Spirit of Chriſt. This Johan. | 
man the Church does not pray for, does not pray with, does not communi- 
cate, does not hope well of ; he receives no aſſiſtance and gifts of grace 
from the holy Spirit of God: and S. Fude fayes, his works are gone 
aforthand unto judgement, che rg eccator gravis 7 ſcandaloſus, noto- 

p 


1144, aut aCcuſatus & convittwlY he who is a grievous and 4 ſcandalous ſin- 


ner,notorions or convidt, beingaggprov d by the Biſhop in the publick aſſemblies 
Y 


of 


\ 
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of the Charch, if he will not be humbled, but remains incorrigible and perſe- 
weres in his ſcandalous ſinnes,tum anathemate feriendus eſt, & a corpore x... 
cleſie ſeparandus, then he is to be ſmitten with the anathema, andto be (+. 
ubitup'®. parated from the body of the Church:10 S, Gregory. To this there is nothins 
elſe conlequent, but that the man, unlefle he timely and mightily repent, 
will be damned ; and in the mean time that every man account him tg 
be no Brother, and have no entercourſe with kim, bur as with a Turk oy a 


Jew. 


18, Now concerning this, he that is in Eccleſiaſtical authority, and hath 
received the holy order, hath this power ; and he that hath a Charge can 
miniſter this power : and ſo long as nothing temporal and ſecular is mingleq 
with it, the Biſhop can doe it wholly by his ſpiritual authority ; and in this 
he does nothing depend on the ſupreme Civil power, fave that he be per- 
mftred to exerciſe his ſpiritual olfes. For though it be true that any Bj.- 
ſhop can by the Civil power be hindred from miniſtring in publick aſſery- 
blies, for he may be baniſhed or depos'd, and another put in his char, gf 
all his offices maybe ſuſpended quead exercitium atFus(as theSchools (perk) 
ſo that he may not exerciſe his power ; yet a Biſhop that hath a flock, char' 
is permitted actually ro doe what Chriſt hath impower'd him to doe, can 
by his own ſole authority infli&t this ſentence upon ſcandalous and refra- 
ary, diſobedient and impenitent, rebellious and perſevering ſinners: and 
if the Church could not doe this, ſhe had not power ſufficient to the ends 
of her deſignation ; ſhe were no body politic, but without government and 

Marrh, 18-15, POWET ; and all that diſcourſe of our Bleſſed Saviour in the 18th of $_ Me- 
16,17,1%. thew, and his comriands of delating refraftary Criminals ro the Church, 

& the promiſetoverify in heaven what they ſhall reject on earth, were words 
ſignifying nothing and of no effect, But becauſe no wiſe man will imagine 
that it muſt follow that the Ecclefiaſtic ſtate, they to whotn Chrilt pro- 
miſed to give the keyes of the Kingdome of heaven, they who are Stew- 
ards of the houſhold and diſpenſers of the myſteries of the Goſpel, have 
this power ſubjected in themſelves independently from the Civil power, 
as they have a power to baptize,and to conſecrate, and to ordain Miniſters 
of religion; and they can no more be hindred trom one then from the 0- 
ther ; they may de fa&o, and they may by a competent power, but if they 
be, it is perſecution, That this Biſhop or that, that Cyprian or Silveſter, 
that YValerius or Auguſtine ſhould be the man, is under the power of the Ci- 
vil Magiſtrate ; but the man that is pekmitred to uſe the powers Chriſt put 
into his hand, can upon perſons ſo diſpoſed pronounce God's anathema and 
the Churches, 


19- Now the reaſon of the difference why the Biſhop cannot doe this in 
the lefler excommunication, and yet can in the greater, is this, becauſe the 
greater is of Divine inſtitution, and the other is of humage, never us'd but 
by conſent, or by a ſuperinduc'd civil authority, and therefore muſt ſtill 
depend upon the caules of it's being, Adde to this, there is a precept an- 
nexed to this power: there is a double duty ; the Biſhop is to ſeparate the 
vietrom the precious, the leprous from the ſound, and the people are to 
take heed of fuch impure mixtures, But in the leſſer excommunicatians 
there may poſhbly be ſomething of prudegce yet as there is no proper 
authority in the Eccleſiaſtical ſuperior bur What is given him by conſent, 


{o There is no obligation or duty in the ſub) : it is well when they ſubmit 
_ to 


—_ — _— 
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o this diſcipline, and goe to be cur'd by the publick hands even for every 

malady ; but they are not bound to this: but if they bedelated or be noto- 

rious and great Criminals, here the Church is warranted ” God to pro- 

ceed to diſcipline, and to ſeparation and exciſion of the retratary, This 
onely hath effort upon the ſoul ; bur the lefler excommunication is a 
diſcipline of Eccleftaftical inſtitution z and fo is that denying of commu- 
nion to equals or ſuperiors, and (o is jrregularity, and fo is an F fo men- 
1100 4 name in our collects and publick or private prayers, and fo 1s ſuſþen- 
fron and interdict, degradation and depoſition : they are all of Eccleſiaſtical 
poſitive conſtitution, no part of the power of the Keyes, nothing of Di- 
vine authority ; but are introduc'd by the conſent of Churches, and veri- 
fed by cuſtome, conſent and the laws of Princes, and fo come accidentally 
to paſſe an obligation, but effect nothing directly upon the ſoul, Thar is 2 
peculiarity of the greater excommunication : and that which ſtands next 
coit is the lefſer excommunication which although it be humanum inven- 
wm and of poſitive inſtitution, m= becauſe 1t is a part of the greater, and 
proceeds in the ſame way, upon eſſer cauſes, but to deſignes of charity and 
edification, it is an uſe of the ſpiritual ſword, it is the lancing of a ſore, bur - 
not the cuteing off a dead part ; but it may be admitred to be a conſequent 


of the power of binding or looſing, and ſo T have already call'dic*. For it« x... . 
is part of that intermedial monition which Chriſt hath in general commiſ: this Rule. 


fonated his Miniſters and guides of the Church to make. If an offendor 
will not mend by private, and by a more publick admonicion, tell it to the 
Church ; then the Church is to doe ſomething when the ſtubborn criminal 
isdelated to her, The Church muſt cry it he will repent upon her monition: 
for then the Eccleſiaſtical Rulers are to exhort him into repentance, ro re- 
prove,to correct, to doe what ſpiritual Fathers ought to doe: the particu- 
lars of which becauſe they are not ſpecified by our Bleſſed Lord,they are 
left to the prudence of the Eccleſiaſtical Governours , ſo that the general 
Diſcipline 1s warranted, but the particular is left to their choice who by the 
analogies of the conſequent power of the Keyes can proceed by leſſer and 
an intermedial procefle, But thg power of the Keyes is given in order to 
ſomething that is to be done afterwards, For that is onely the warranted 
2nd expreſſe authority,ind that which imitates coercitive jurisdiftion the 
neareſt, that thoſe be cut off from the Church who by their voluncary ſub- 

miſton will not amend and ſubmit to the paternal rod & gentle correption, 


RuLE IX. 


Excommunication inflicted upon alight cauſe binds 
externally, but not internally ; but if it be in- 
flicted upon an unjuſt cauſe, it binds not at all. 


1, T His latter part of the Rule is evident and conſented to by all, For in 

this the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical power differ, The Civil power, if ir 

condemns the Innocent, hath efte& upon him, and does affli&t or put him 

to death : But the Eccleſiaſtical power does nothing, unleſſe che man hath 

done the miſchief to himſelf, For God having undertaken to verify whar 

the Church does, it muſt be ſuppos'd that the Church muſt doe righc, = 
Y 2 
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God will not verify it ; and then it fignifies nothing, bur that the Gover. 


in Jerem, £23, Ours Eccleſiaſtical have finn'd, Ejiciunt oves qui contra juſtitians de Eccle.. 


Ne vita ſpirir, 
an. lc. 2. ad 
em. 


3. 


TraR, 6. in 
Marth, 


ia (eparant, ſaith S. Hierom, They that againſt right caſt a man from 
fee Fae they are ill ſhepherds, and drive the ſheep from their al; _ 
Chriſt loves to ſee them : and therefore Alexander the ſecond 2 4, 4.1,c 
Andivimus, (ayes that unjuſt excommunications are not to be ſlighted ang 
neeletted ; and Gerſon (ayes, it & honorable to the Church that Gb 4 Prelate 
ſhould be reſiſted to his face. But this in caſe of injuſtice and maniteſt abyſe. 
ſuch are thoſe excommunications in the Bulla cane Domini, n which thoſe 
perſons who doe their duty, who doe not conſent to the errors and abuſes 
of the Church of Rome, who read good books that diſcover their horrible 
impieties,are excommunicated : it 1s Brutum fulmen ; it is barſh as the noiſe 
of peacocks, but does no more harm to them that are intended. 


But now in the other part of the Rule there is difficulty, and ic js oc- 


 calion'd by a diſcourſeot S, Leo in his 93, Epiſtle 5 Let not the Communion 


be eaſily or lightly denied to any Chriſtian, nor. at the pleaſure of every angry 
Prieſt , becauſe the mind of the avenger ought unwillingly and with a kind of 
grief to proceed to the infliition of vengeance even upon 4 great"guilt, Foy 
we have known ſome for ſlight attions and words excluded from the grace g 

the Communion, and a ſoul for which the bloud of Chriſt was ſh:d, by + 
infliction of this ſo ſevere a puniſhment wounded, and as it were diſarmd 
and ſpoil'd of all defence,expos d to the m_ of the Devil, that it might be 
eaſily taken, } By which words S, Leo ſeems to ſay that he who for a tri- 
fling cauſe 15 excommunicate, does nevertheleſle feel all the evils of that 
greateſt cenſure, He ſayes well and true: But he does not ſay that heis 
ſeparate from God, that he ſhall periſheverlaſtingly, that God will in hea- 
ven verify what is done upon earth y bat he reproving this impiety,that the 
greater excommunication ſhould be inflicted tor crifles, tells the real evils 
which doe follow : for the excommunicate being ſeparate trom the com- 
munion, denyed the prayers of the Church, banith'd from the communion 
of Saints, is deveſted of all thele excellent helps and ſpiritual detenfarives 
againſt the power of the Devil, Now this is very true, though the cauſe 
were wholly unjuſt ; and much more it the cauſe be fomething, though not 
ſufficient, De fadothe man is depriv'd of the helps of the Church, and 
the advantage of holy Ordinances : and though God will, if the man be a 
good man and deyout, hear his private prayers, and ſupply him with ſecret 
ſtrengths, and in his behalt rebuke the Devil ; yet ic was a worthy caule of 
complzint in $, Leo, to conſider that this evil was done for little things, and 
that tor ſo ſmall occaſions God ſhould be pur to his extraordinary way, and 


the man be depriv'd of the bleſſings of the ordinary. 


But whether this ſentence ſo lightly inflited doe really bind the 
ſoul before God, is a queſtion which 0rigen inquir'd into, but durſt not 
affirm it; bur concludes that it obliges in the Church and before men: 
for whether it obliges before God or no, Dews ſcit ; nos autem pronun- 
crare non poſſumns , ſecundum quod ſcriptum. eft, Nolite judicare] God 
onely knows, but we muſt not judge. But yer if it be his unhappy 
lot ta fall into ſuch a calamity, fat#um walet, fieri non debuit ; the eccle- 


fiaſtical Ruler did very ill inic, yer the man is bound co the Church, 994) 


erg in peccato levi correptus .,. non ſe emendat, nos | fic eum\debe/ 


mus habere quaſi publicanum & ethnicum, abſtiuentes ab eo, ut NPOOnn 
e 
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Ae therefore that is taken and excommunicate for 4 ſmall fault, and will 18: 


amend, we muſt eſteem him as 4 Heathen and a Publican, that he may bs 
aſhamed, Indeed the Church hath put a heavy and: an. unequal load upon 
ſuch a perſon, and hath erred greatly ; for no man is to be leparate from 
the Church of God, but he that ſeparated himſelt from God, and hath letr 
his duty : but therefore if the Church doe excommunicate him whoſe 
aRion or words though it be faulty, yet.it can conſiſt with the ſtate ot a 
good man, and does not deſtroy the love of God, the cenſure was too 
heavy as to the external, and alſe as to the internal; for the man is not 
fallen from God, but does communicate with the Head, and continues to 
receive of the Spirit of Chriſt. 


4 But yeteven ſuch a man is bound externally : for this is the meaning 
of that famous ſaying of S, Gregory, Paſtors ſententia etzam injuſta timenda 


ZST 


— — —— — -— 


eſt, The ſentence of a Biſhop though it be unjuſt « to be fear a; that is, though !n Evans* 


it bein a cauſe that is not great and competent enough, bur it it bein a 
light matter, yet it is to befeared ; not onely becaule the man is depriv'd 
ot the prayers and communions of the Church (which though it happen ro 
2n innocent perſon is a great evil, and therefore is to be tear'd; though ir be 
inall ſenſes unjuſt) but alſo becauſe it binds the man that is deprehended 
even ina light fault, to ſubmit to the judgment and fſatisfa&ions of the 
Church, The burden is very. great, and ought not to have been impos'd; 
but when it is it muſt be ſuffer'd, becauſeno repentance can be too great 
for any ſinne : and although the Biſhop made a falſe judgment concerning 
the man, and he does not ſtand ſo before God as before the Charch, thar 
is, for his firſt little offence z yet being cenſur'd and antortunate, if he 
refuſes to obey that which is indeed too much to beimpos'd, but will doe 
him no hurt, 1t is not his firſt lictle fin, but his great contempt that is to 
be accounted for betore God with the greateſt ſeverity, 


, Butthenit ic be inquir'din what caſes _— excommunication may be 
lawfully inflicted; the anſwer is eaſy : bnr1 chuſe rogive it in the words 


Homil. 26. 


of the Fathers, becaule there is in this caſe reaſon and authority too. - 6b 1n Jocue, 
peccatum non eſt evidens, ejicere. de Eccleſia neminem poſſumus, ne forte Homil. 1 


eradicantes ZizZania, eradicemm fimnl cum ipfis etiam triticum : SO Origen, 
Unleſs the fatt be evident, no man muſt be excommunicate, for elſe we may 
peradyventure root up the wheat with the tares, But that's not enough, 


6, 2, No man muſt be excommunicate but he that.is peccator eravs & 


2 


Releſas 4 g710v0us and a ſrandalous ſinner ;, 10 S, Gregory : and like to 1n 5 Penis. 


this is that of Ariſtotle, Araivmory may, 2/AGQ ma; & vices Sc Thy moybn- Pal. 


par, We muſt not ſeparate from every {inner ; but from. the intolerable 
and malicious. For what ſhould a man proceed to violent remedies; when 
«gentle application.will makethe cure* and fora rrifling cauſe to cut a 
man off trom the communion -of the Church, is.to doe as- the man in the 
fable, that, .elpying; a fly upor:his neighbours.forehead; went to pur it off 
with 2 hatchet, and ſtruck-out his brains; And therefore the Fathers in the 
Council of Worms ten, 2. decreed, Ut nullus S4rerdotum quenquam retie fidet 

omnem pro puruss & levibus cavſu 4 communione _—_— : preter eas onl- 
pes pro quibss uviqnd patres areeri Juſſerunt alaquid commiitentes, In the 10- 
fiction of Cegfures the Church Jbould follby.che practice of the primitive 
Fathers,excommynicating goruebelieyer but for ſome verygrievous fault. 
RR Y 4 3; Neither 
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Lib. 1+ ep. 11. 


Fpiſt. z, 


3. Neither is this ſufficient of it ſelf: a ſcandalous fin aloneis ner 
enough, for excommunication is the laſt remedie. Omnia price tentands 
quam bello experiendum;when nothing elſe will doe it, then chis is to be yg'g: 
tor if the man will be amended by private correction, or by publick admo- 
nition, if he be ready to hear his brother, or to obey the Church, why 
ſhould he be eſteemed as a heathen man and a publican * $7 nox audier;t 
eccleſiam, is the condition of uſing the keyes; if he will not hear the Church. 
ſoit 15 in the Charter, if being publickly convict and reprov'd by the Bi- 
ſhop,he will not be humbled, but remains incorrigible and perſeveres in his 
fin, then he is to be excommunicated and {mitten with the anathema. Like 
to this is that of Chryſippus, egomces: aw ju oAws Pg mepmecy, me 5 purge: 
Emer Tyyarty* mo 5) bam paiGor, mT *) Aws IEA vorws ai, Some 
things are to be turned from, with our head a little aſide ; and from ſome 
things we muſt run away. Some things are more earneſtly to be ayoides, 
and trom others we muſt be parted tor ever. $0 S. Gregory in the place 
above cited, Spirituals gladio ſuperbi & contumaces necantur dum de Ec- 
cleſia ejiciuntur, (0 S, Cyprian, The proud and the contumacions are ſlain by 
the ſpiritual [word when they are thrown out of the Church. TInobediens trun- 
catur, is S, Hicrom's expreſſion, He that is rebellious or diſobedient to 
the diſcipline and corretion of the Church, he is to be cut off. 


Now all theſe muſt be joyned together, It the fa& be not notorious 
or prov'd, a man muſt not be 1o ſeverely {mitten we know not why, And 
if the fac be evident, yet unleſs it be great, it deſerves not the biggeſt 
puniſhment. For the judge is cruel, and nor juſt, that puts a man to death 
with torments for ſpitting in his parlour : and the judgment of the Church 
being nothing elſe bur an effeive and terrible declaration of the judgment 
of God, muſt not be exterminating and final for things of little concern- 
ment, bur according to the wiſedome which we ſee, and the mercy which 
we hope for, And after all, if it be evidentand great, yet the laſt remedy 
muſt nor be us'd at firſt; and a man will not have his arm cut off for a 
felon upon his finger, or the gout in his wriſt, or an ulcer that can by any 
other means be cur'd, But when ina great peſtilence and danger of in- 
fetion there is no other remedy z when the fire rages deſperately, and 
can by no other means be ſtopp'd ; then pull the houſe down, and ſeparate 
the infected from the city ; he1s fit for nothing but charnel-houſes, and the 
ſociety of the dead. 


9, <4 ThiscautionGerſos inſtances in pecuniary matters, For (ſaith he) 
De vica Spirit, NOT EVEry contumacy againſt the orders of Courts Eccleſiaſtical is to be 


anim, le&. 4+ 
corol. 7. 


puniſh'd with this death, If it be in matters offaith or manners, then the 
cale is competent : but when it is a queſtion of money arid fees, beſides 
that the caſe is full of envy and reproach, apt for ſcandal and to bring con- 
rempt upon the Church, the Church hath no dire& powerinit; andific 
haveby the aide of the civil power, then for that a civil coercion muſt be 
usd. Iris certainly unlawful ro excommunicate any man for nor Paying 
the fees of Courts for a contumacy there is an offence againſt the ct 

power, and he hatha ſword of his own toavenge that, But excom- 
munication is a ſword to avenge the contumacy of themwho ſtubbornly 
offend againſt the diſcipline - of the Church in that wherein Chriſt 
hath given her authority, and that is inthe matters of ſalysrion and dam- 
nation immediate, in ſuch things where there is no feculur intereſt, where 


there 


—_— 
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there can be no diſpute, where the offender does not fin by ns” 


1nd interpretation, but direRtly and without excuſe, Bur let it be canſi- 
dered how great a reproach it is to ecclefiaſtical diſcipline if it be made 
to miniſter to the covetouſneſs or ro the needs of Proctors and Advo- 
cates; andif the Church ſhall puniſh more cruelly then civil Courts for 
equal offences : and becauſe ſhe hath bur one thing to ſtrike withall, if ſhe 
uponall occaſion ſmites with her ſword, it will either kill roo many, or 
hurt and affright none at all. 


16 5, Spiritual cenſures muſt not be inflited for temporal cauſes, in 
queſtions of right and ſecular concernment, for which the civil fiyord is 
ſharp enough and proper, In the Church of Rome it hath been very 
aſual to uſe excommunications for the diſcovery of thefts, or the mani- 
feſtation of ſecret ations, Divers examples of which are in the Decretals 
and later Canons of the Church, but not till the Church had been ex- 
tremely corrupted both in Do&rine and Manners, Bur this advice is the 
ame almoſt with the former, and relies upon the ſame reaſon. But who 
pleaſe to ſee more of it may fee it in Gerſon de vita ſpirit. anim, left, a, 
Corol, 7. & ſerm, in Concil, Rbemenſ. partit. 2,conſid, 2. proviſ. 2, 


11, Asa Corollary to thele advices, I am to adde one thing that is of 
oreat uſe and conſideration, and that is, That when a law is made that who 
ever ſhall commit ſuch a fa& ſhall be 7pſo faFo excommunicate, it muſt 
never be underſtood of the greater and proper excommunication ; for if it 
be, it is unlawful and it is ridiculous, For the abſciflion from the Church 

is not to be us'd but after all other remedies : when the crime is delated or 

notorious, and the perſon called, when he hath been admoniſhed and re- 

prov'd, and called to repentance, if after all he refuſes and rebels, then he 

isto be cut off, elſe not : and therefore no man is 7pſo faiFo cut off. The 

offence alone deſerves it juſt as it deſerves damnation : but becauſe God is 

pleas'd graciouſly to call a finner to repentane, and cuts him nor off till 

be hath refus'd his gentleneſs and forbearance, the Church muſt doe-ſo 

too, following the Oeconomy of God, for it the Church kills on earth, 

and God ſaves in heaven, it is clear ſhe hath not rightly us'd her power, 

and therefore muſt not kill at the firſt daſh, 


1» . Ifthereforeit be inquired whether all ſuch ſentences in law which de- 
clare a man to be in certain caſes ipſo faFo excommunicate be unlawful, the 


Arch-Bp. of Spalato, whois fierce againſt them, anſwers affirmatively and ;, ,- . ..,, 
anarTy 6 and diſputes well againſt them: but his reaſons are over- Eccleſ. cap. g. 


valued by 
1-7 That no man can be tied to be executioner of any ſentence againſt 


im and are not demonſtrative z for they all rely upon this pro- ®: 23 24- 


unſelf, which I have proved to be falſe *, * Whar then doe ſuch ſen- * Cbap. :. 
tences effe& more then others which are comminatory, and threaten the + > 


ſentence onely to be inflicted by the Judge if the crime be delated and 
prov'd * ms ſaith he learn'd thus to anſwer from his Maſter, That the 
Judge in ſuch caſes, when the fa is proy'd or confeſs'd, may paſs to ſen- 
tence without any. further Judicial proceſs z which in other caſes he cannot 
doe, But Gerſon and his Maſter would fain have beenar a new thing, but 
they could not hit it right. For whether. any ſuch ching' was effedted or 
bo, or whether any more was intended, is not a matcer of conſaence; for 
this whole proceeding is not the miniſtery of the keyes, bur wholly 2 

LY-4 humane 
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humane invention, done with great reaſon, and is of prudent 'conduR. and 
warranted by precedents in Scripture: and” ſince in thoſe places where 
many ſuch laws are made and us'd it is certain that the law-givers inteng 


-more, and more is practis d, it is not true that 'Gerſon's Maſter told him, 


that theſe laws produc'd nothing but a power for the Judge to Proceed 
ſummarily. And therefore he neither anſwered right in the point of lay, 
nor in the caſe of Conſcience; 8 yet he ſaid well, that ſuch ſentences of ex- 
communication doenot oblige others to abſtain trom the locitety of the 
excommunicate. Ir is true,but not for his, or for the reaſons of the learned 
Arch-Bp, of Spalato; but for this reaſon, becauſe theſe ſentences doe not 
intend to involve the offender in the greater excommunication, which is 
not to be inflicted but upon him that Path {inn'd grievouſly, and after ad- 
monition refuſes to amend, For it the greater excommunication were 
intended, the laws were unlawful, and the ſeatence unjuſt. For acrimein 
manners 1s like an errour in faith: this without pertinzcy is not hereſy,and 
that without contumacydoes not deſerve excommunication, But what then? 


Therefore all thoſe laws which infli& the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion ipſo fatFoare to be underſtood of the lefler exconimunication,and they 
mean thus much onely, That the Church declares that all ſuch criminals are 
obliged to confeſle their ſin, to abſtain from the Communion till they haye 
truly repented, to ſubmit themſelves to the judgement of their ſpiritual 
euide, to receve diſcipline at his hand, and manners of emendation and 
in this ſenſe the laws are pious and reaſonable, uſefull and of great eftet : 
but how much the conſcience of the criminal is by them oblig d is a ſecret 
of which we know nothing ; but this we know, that where ſuch laws are 
us'd and underſtood, without ſuch ſubmiſſion and amends,a man that de- 
ſires to be good can have no peace of conſcience. 


Thelike is to be (aid of thoſe ancient Canons of Councils which for 
light cauſes impoſe and decyvte the ſentence of excommunication, Thus 
the fourth Council of, Carthage decrees him to be excommunicate qui ſ«- 
cerdote verbum faciente in Eccleſia egreſſus de auditorio fuerit, who ſhall got 
out of the Church before the Sermon be ended, Very many of the (ame 
nature might be produc'd, but they all mean the ſame thing ; that he that 
is delinquent in the inſtance when he is delated and conviet ſhall be ſeparate 
a while trom the Communion, (for that was the Diſcipline of thoſe times) 
and thruſt into the place of publick penitents. 


RuLE X. 


It is not lawfull to communicate with thoſe whom 
the Church hath by a juſt ſentence excommuni- 
cated. 


I, f br Is, all prohibited Communion is unlawful : as if they be driven 


onely trom holy offices, then we muſt not admit ſuch perſons to our 
aflemblies; if a civil entercourſe be prohibited, that the Criminal by ſhame 


might be brought to repentance, then that alſo muſt be denied him "_ 


o 


2, 
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he be bound by the cenſure of the Church, then we alſo who are the rela- 
tives of that coercion are tied to doe our duty to the Church, 


To which purpoſe there is an excellent diſcourſe in S. Cyprian,Where- lib. i. rp. 4 
"fore (ſaith he) although there be ſome of our collezues that think it fit to neg- 
1: the Divine diſcipline,and doe raſhly communicate with Bafilides and Mar- 
tialis , this thing ought not to diſturb our faith ; fince the Holy Ghoſt in the 
Pſalms threatens ſuch perſons, ſaying, Thou haſt hated diſcipline and caſt 
my words behind thee : if thou ſaweſt a thief thou didſt goe with him, and wert 
irtaker with the adulterers, He ſhewes that they were conſorts and partakers 
of other mens ſins who were joyned with the delinquents, But this thing alſo ron... 15, 
the Apoſtle Paul writes, ſaying, They are whiſperers, backbiters, haters of 30,31. 
God..., who knowing the judgement of God, that they which commit ſuch 
things are worthy of death, not onely doe the ſame, but have pleaſure in theme 
that doe them, For (\aith he) they that doe ſuch things are worthy of death, 
He manifeſts and proves that they are worthy of death and ſhall come to pu- | 
niſhment, "not onely that doe evil, but they who conſent to them that doe evil , 
who whileſt by an uulawfull communication they are mingled with evil ſinners, 
and that will not repent, are polluted with the contatt of the guilty, and be- 
canſe they are joyned in crimes they are not ſeparated in puniſhment, 


, The Church having ſo good warrant from Scripture proceeded to 
 adde Eccleſiaſtical penalties to thoſe that would not verify her Sentences 

of juſt excommunications. For when ſome had got a trick to meer in 

houſes and pray in Conventicles, becauſe they were forbidden, or did vo- 

luntarily retuſe to enter into Churches, the Council of Axt:0ch rook notice 

of it, and torbad all ſuch communions and aflemblies and entercourſes un- c;p. :. 
der the pain of excommunication, But this was decreed by the Canans 
commonly called Apoſtolical, $z quw cum excommunicato ſaltem in doms Can. 15. 3s 
ſimul oraverit, iſle communione privetur, He that prayes with an excom- "' 
municate perſon ſo much as privately in a houſe, let him be depriv'd of the 
Communion, The ſame we find often inthe Ancient Epiſtles of the Popes ; 

inthe * ſccond and in the * fourth Council of Carthage,in the firſt Council of , ©, . 

© Toledo, and in the Synod at 4 Awxerre in France, in the firſt Council of + Cap. 73. 
t Brac4r4, in the Council of f Towraine, and the Council of s Yerpe, p cr, : - 

ce Cap. 33. 

4 But this is to be underſtood with one caution, and to be reduc'd tof Cap.8.% 27. 
practice by another, 1, Although the Church excommunicates them that *©** 
communicate with excommunicartes, yet it is alwayes to be underſtood thar 

the partners are onely (mitten with a leſſer excommunication, and oblig'd 

onely externally, not internally, For there may be many caſes very ta- 

vourable in which an innocent perfon may innocently communicate with a 

heathen and a publican : and therefore in ſuch caſes in which 4 man does not 

lake part againſt, or dire&ly or by intention deſpiſe the Church, or give 
countenance, ſtrength or increment to the fin of the excommunicate, but 

With ſimplicicy purſues other lawfull purpoſes,and defigns nothing of theſe, 

heis onely tied to give ſatisfaCtion to the Church , but is not guilty before 

God, For the places of Scripture quoted by S, Cyprian above-mention'd 

ve onely ſpoken of ſuch perfons who by their.ſociety approve,and in their 

hearrs doe conſent to fuch crimes. But every man that goes along with 

them in their journey or in their Merchandiſe, does not goe along with 


them in their crime ; and yet if they be forbidden to goe along gs 
Wit 
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with them, and yet will doe it, they may juſtly be preſum'd to goe alons 
0 in their conſent and approbation : and therefore the Church does well tg 
forbid ſuch to come to her communions rill the be ſatisfied, that is, till the 
contrary does appear, or amends be made. Bur becauſe in many cafes the 
contrary can be made to appear , and in more caſes the contrary is 
true, whether it can be made to appear or no, therefore in ſuch caſes it 
muſt be underſtood, that the companion of the excommunicate is onely 
bound in the face of the Church by ſuch cenſures, and not in the Court gf 
Erilt.93. heaven, And to this accords that of S, Leo, Certainly when any ſuch 
cauſe does happen, that for the hainouſneſſe of ſome crime committed any one 
i juſtly depriy'd of the Communion, he alone ought to be puniſh'd who i ;n- 
voly'd in the guilt ; nec particeps debet eſſe ſupplicit qui conſors non docetyr 
fuiſſe commiſii, neither is he to partake of the puniſhment that was na , 


conſort of the fat, 
Fo 2, Thisruleis to be reduc'd to pr_ with this caution, That the 
Church intends not to torbid any {uch entercourſe or communion to which 


we ſtand preoblig'd by the law of Nature, or any law of God, or of the 
Civil ſupreme power,from which the Church cannot abſolve us. The ſen- 
tence of excommunication does not enjoyn a ſon not to help his aged Fa- 
ther, nor the Phyſician to give him obyſic in his ſickneſſe, nor the tenants 
co pay their rent, and talk with their land-lord about his and their neceſſi-: 
ties,nor the feudatary to/pay homage to his lord : to prohibite Natural or 
Civil duties the Eccleſiaſtical power hath nothing to doe, It the Civil 
po_ hath forbidden a civil ducy, he may, and then the ſubject is civilly 

und in all things but where God hath commanded a duty. For even the 
King cannot command a wife not to pay her duty to her husband, nor a 
Child to his mother. To theſe they are bound by God, though they dietor 
it ; andif the Prince be angry, yet God is well pleaſed, 


6, For although the ſupreme power can forbid even an aftion that is of 
it ſelf good and pious, and we are in the proper circumſtances bound t9 
obey him, and inthis caſe alſo obedience 1s _ then ſacrifice; yet when 
the piety is neceſlary, and not under choice and counſell, but under a Com- 
any rr the King and the Biſhop ſingly or conjunly have no power 
to forbid it, 


Ou ap mvuy mr x91 oors,am a it 1 mvTh 
| Za Ts m, Xud 6s gid er of oTy gern, 
for theſe are things that are not of to day or yeſterday, but of an eternal 
reQitude, and no man knows when they did begin, For upon this account 
Antigona in Sophocles defends the fa of burying her dead Brother againſt 
the Kings commandement, Even the Gods themſelves, that is, the great 
Rulers of theworld,are ſubject to theſe laws, So Ewripides, 
in ticcubs, "AM 61 Irot Fivum, o% © 1419009 IX TW V 

Now O.* rope 2p Tvs ves nyvpt oe 

Kai Copy al ng x Iixas wer ure, 
This law rules them that rule the world: and therefore the Greek Tragedy 
does rarely well call theſe laws v4i-#as, becauſe all men and all things are 
under their feet, It is,as Pindar calls it, o v-u@. Bamidls bramy m x; a In16a* 
-rwy, 4 law that is the King of all things mortal and immortal. And therefore 


Excommunications,though verified by the ſecular power, cannot forbid the 
; | neceſſary 
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"<ceſſary and dutifull entercourſes of relations, or the ifſue of any duty 


commanded by a tormer obligation in the law of God. 


But if the Church will take her meaſures from the words of her com- 
miſſion, which as they are her onely warrant, ſo they are the beſt rule, the 
external efte&t of excommunication is this onely, that we eſteem him that 
refuſes to hear the Church as a heathen and a publican. If we account and 
nſe him ſo, it is bad enough; but then we have no warrant to uſe him 
worſe. And then as we eat and drink and talk and buy and fell with hea- 
thens without fin, why alſo not with excommunicates, this precept notwith- 
tanding * I ſay,ths precept notwithſtanding, for it is more then an indul- 

ence or a leave to ule them ſoit is a commandement: the Rulers and ſtew- 
irds of God's houthold aretied to ſeparate refraftary Criminals from the 
ſound part ; and the peopleare bound to be ſeparate, tor they alſo have a 
harein this binding and looſing by way of content and compliance and ve- 


nication, according to that of S, Auſtin, Si fratrem habes pro Ethnico & 4: vtbo Du. 


wlicano,ligaſti illum in terris , fi COrrexeris fratrem, ſolviſti illum in terric, ; 
The people are tO bind and loole, that is, to eſteem him that is bound as a * 
tezthen and a publican, and to aſſiſt in the correfing of him, by bringing 
him to repentance by the inſtrument of ſhame, Bur this being matter of 
ofice, and not merely of benefit, it is evident that it is a precept, and not 
: leave onely, a Commandement, and not an indulgence, 


i Butthenif weenquire to how much and to what manner of uſages it 
{ges oblige us, we ſhall be able to underſtand our duty beſt by conſidering 
hat it 1s a proverbial expreſhon, or a form of execration, to ſignify im- 
pious and prophane perſons, of the vileſt reproach, Juſt as in the Old 


Teſtament,ot what Nation ſoever he was, yet a ſtranger from the Cover &©** +5: 47 


nant of God was called an Aramite or a Syrian; and when S, Paul ſaid that 
S, Timothie's Father was a Greek, the Syriac interpreter calls him an Ara- 
mite : ſo here a heathen and a publican ſignifies 2 wicked and a reprobate 
perſon ; a5 we call cruel people Turks, and in the time of the holy warre 
{ very vile and intolerably vitious cr hated perſons were called Saracens. 


Harlots and Publicans Chriſt joynes together ; ſo Publicans and Sinwers the yuh, : + 


ſame with Heathens and Publicans, Meaning that all contumacious fin- 
vers, that upon admonition and Eccleſiaſtical correption refuſe to repent, 
zreto be accounted enemies and ſtrangers to the rights and promiſes of the 
Goſpell, enemies to the religion, and ſeparate from God, and given over to 
2 reprobate ſenſe, | 
But it cannot be inferred from hence that the ſame uſage which the 

Jews gave to Heathens and Publicans, we are tied to have towards excom- 
- unicates. That we muſt have no worſe is certain, but nor ſuch, not ſo 
dad, is alſo very true; becauſe our Bleſſed Saviour did not eyen amongſt 
tiem approve of thoſe harſh and contemptuous uſages ; pc» ovy34proda, 192- 
ado, owt iar, Tegdipxeaa, they would not eat, nor drink, nor trade, 
bor come to them, | 

Non monſtrare vias eadem niſt ſacracolenti, 

Lueſitum ad fontem ſolos deducere werpos, 
They would not doe common civilities or charities to an uncircumciſed 
man, to a heathen, But when our Bleſied Savionr had us'd them better, 


and {0 taught others to converſe with them, to doe them good and to ſave 
theiy 
; = 


I ©, 


II, 


I2, 


——— 


That therefore which remains is, that the uſage here intended is 
that they ſhould be ſeparate from the communion of holy offices, from par- 
taking in the myſteries of religion ; for that was the known uſe of the 
words of binding and looſing among the Jews, which Chriſt us'd in givins 
the Church a power of excommunication, To bind ſignifies to forbid, and 
zo looſe ſignifies to give admiſſion and leave, according to that uſual ſaying 
of the Jews, There was nothing bound by Ezekiel or by David bat what _ 
bound in the Law,that is, they torbad nothing elſe, So that the accountins 
theſe perſons ſeparate trom God, and forbidding them to enter into the 
communions of the ſons of God in the myſteries of their religion, is all 
that can by any probability be interr'd from hence,excepting what is ſuper. 
added from common reaſon and the Jaws of nature, that if beyond this 
there be danger of receiving hurt, the ſeparation goe further : and therefore 
the Apoſtles gave caution to their converts that they ſhould not ſalute or 
admit into their houſes falſe Apoſtles,becauſe of the imminent danger ; bur 
beyond this I find no Divine Commandement, 


W hatſoever therefore beſides theſe things is ſuperadded by the laws 
of the King or the Canons of the Church is to be obeyed upon thoſe ac- 
counts, where no other duty is prejudic'd ; and therefore in this there is 
no other rule of Conſcience, but that we firſt attend to the laws of God 
concerning our other duties, and then to the laws of the King in this, But 
in the thing it ſelf, excommunication cuts the refrattary ſinner from the 
communion or religious entercourſe of the Church; heis nor to be reck- 
on'd as a Brother, or a relative in our religious friendſhip and union, The 
offices of humanity and civility are not ro be denied to him ; but there 
ought to be no dearneſſe and proxiraity of friendſhip : weare not to take 
much care of reproving him ; his eares are ſhut to rruth, and he cannot 
hear good counſel , hujus ergo deſpcranda ſalus (as Cicero ſaid. of the like 
perſons) unlefſe a new hope ariſe, we may deſpair of his (alvation, 


One thing more I adde, T hat when the Church inflicts cenſures upon 
thoſe who communicate with the Excommunicares, it is not upon a real 
beliet that all ſuch perſons are guilty of the ſame crimes by ſecret appro- 
bation or conſent, but becauſe ſhe cannot tell whether they be or no z for it 
is ajuſt legal preſumption, and hath ſome natural proþability that it is (0; 
and the Church is but too juſtly offended and ſcandaliz'd at ſuch commu- 
nications and entercourſe. But then on all ſides there is a difference to be 
made, and the Church muſt not be (o offended when he that communicates 
with the excommunicate apparently does not, or by that communion cannot 
be preſumed to partake of the principal ſin : and therefore beſides thety- 
ranny and uſurpation and illegal proceedings of Hildebrand againſt the Em- 
peror Henry, excommunicating him upon pretence of Simony in the matter 
of Inveſtitures, he did fooliſhly and unreaſonably excommunicate all chem 
that did partake or converſe with him. For firſt the Church hath no pow- 


er dire&tly to make laws in the matter of fecular converſation: and if - « 
Ul 


by 
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Cad,by conſequence and legal preſumption the Church concludes ſuch per- 
(ons chat communicate with the excommunicates to conſent or partake of 
the crime ; that is according as the matrer is, and in this caſe 1s extremely 
mnreaſonable and fooliſh : for it. cannot be imagined that all the ſubjects of . 
che Emperor ſhould be partners of the bargains, or ſhould know of them, 
or believe any (uch thing, or approve it, it they did know or believeit; and 
the COMMUNIcating with their Prince as ſubjects could not inter it, with any 
ſeeming probability, that they were all ſimoniacs, 


i; Butthen on the other ſide, the ſons of the Church muſt be with curi- 
olity reſtrain'd in their communions with ſuch excommunicates,whoſe CoOn- 
rerlation does with probability involve us in the guilt and participation of 
the principal crime : and this 1s eſpecially to be obſerved in ſins about Go- 
rernment, and in. matters of perſuaſion, that is, in matters of hereſy and 
hiſne + for their word eateth like a canker, that is, theſe crimes are intei- 
ous and ſcatter themſelves into all that converſe with them, or is very like- 
ly ſo to doe; and therefore in theſe caſes the ſubje&ts may be more re- 
franed from entercougſe with excommunicartes, and it muſt be a greater 
"ncefſiry that muſt warrant it,then may paſſe and be allowed in other caſes. 


This is all I find neceſſary to be conſidered in the matter of Eccleſi- 
aſtical cenſures,in order to the regulating of conſcience : which the Caſuiſts 
in the Roman Church have handled in great volumes, and make it com- 
monly the one halt ot all cheir inquiries and miniſteries of Conſcience, 
For all the queſtions and conſiderations concerning ſuſpenſions , irrega- 
ities, interdicts, depoſitions and degradations, abſolutions of the dead and 
of the abſent. the forms of abſolution, reſervation of caſes, delegations and 
licenſes, abſolutions againſt our wills, and by others who bound us not, and upon 
falſe ſuggeſtions, abſolutions upon condition and reincidences, ſentences nn- 
certain and unknown, excommunications comminatory & ipſo rooms al and 
epiſcopal, common and ſpecial, principal and delegate, by regulars an des, 
the excommunication of Anzels and Devils,of fowls and beaſts, Pagans &Fews, 
and thouſands of queſtions, cafes, accidents.,incidents, limitations of times 
zppendant to all theſe, which makethe peace of conſcience to be as impoſ- 
lible as the conduct of it, all theſe are cut off by the ſimplicity of truth, 
and the plaineneſſe of Divine inſticutions, which are tew, and eaſy, and uſe- 
ful, and reaſonable ; wiſe, but not perplext ; ſevere, but not infnaring. But 
thoſe things which are introduc'd by Ain authority and rely upon ſecu- 
lar intereſts, the artifices of covetous or ambitious men, and are maintain'd 
by force and falſe or uncertain principles, they are fit for the forum conten- 
troſum for Courts of ſtrife, but not for the Court of Conſcience, which is 
troubled by any thing that deſtroys peace as certainly as by that which 
ceſtroys innocence. | 


14 


$ III, Of Canons Eccleſiaſtical, 


Thar which I am next to inquire of, is, coficerning the more parti- 
cular perſons or communities of men in whom the Eccleſiaſtical power is 
lubjetted , and where we are to find the records of Ecclefiaſtical laws, and 
tromwhom the obligations of Conſcience doe proceed, and in what mat- 
ters their authority is competent, and their Canons obligatory, That is, 
to what and whoſe Eccleſiaſtical Canons the Conſcience is, and how far it 
1S bound, 7 Rux z 
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RuLE Xl. 


The Canons of the Apoſtles which are of Order and 
external government doe oblige the Conlcience 
by being accepted in leveral Churches, not by 
their firſt eſtabliſhment. 


I, ph Hat the Canons which the Apoſtles made did oblige the Churches to 
whom they were fitted & direRed is withour all queſtion, accordins tg 

z Cor. 2.9. that of the Apoſtle, Tothw end alſo did 1 write, that I mizht know the proof 
of you, whether ye be obedient in all things, For whatſoever was their orgj. 
nary power, yet they had ſo much of extraordinary, had ſuch ſpecial com- 
miſſions and warranties from Chriſt, had ſuch gitcsgnd miracles of poyer, 
ſo mach wiſdome, {o much charity, and {o intirea government, and were 
the onely tountains from whence the rules of the Church were to be de- 
riv'd, that their word ought to be alaw to whom it was ſent, and a prece- 
dent to them that ſhould hear of it : it was like the pattern in the Mount, 
to which all Churches in equal circumſtances and the ſame conjunction of 


aftairs might conform their practices, 


'Þ Thus we find that the Apoſtolical decree of abſtaining from blood 
was obſerved by more Churches then thoſe of Syria and Czlicia to which 
the Canon was directed ; and the college of Widows or Deaconeſles, 
though provided for the firſt miniſtery ot the churches and relief of anci- 
ent widows, deriv'd it {elt into the manners of the Weſtera Chutches,and 
laſted longer then there was need. There was no hurt ia it ; the reve- 
rence to the perſons and dignity Apoſtolical was foundation enough to 
bear a greater burden : but the retention of ſuch Canons and orders was 
juſt like the retention of the Judicial laws in ſome commonwealths, 
which they did ia regard to the divine wiſdome; though they in 1o doing 
did piouſly indeed, but yet did not imitate that wiſdome by which thoſe 
laws were made, 


Bur becauſe it is evident that the laws of order and government were 
fitted to times and places and preſent neceſlicies, the ſame wiſdome that 
ſo fitted the laws and things together, did alſo know that thoſe rules were 
not good when the things were changed and grew unfit for that meaſure. 
The Apoſtles in their firſt preachings and converſation in Fernuſalem it 
ſtirated&a ccenobiric lite, and had all things in common with the believers; 
indeed no man was tied to it: and of the fame nature were their Canons, 
Counlcls and advices, and propoſitions of what was beſt, Bur that acvile 
related to the preſent neceſſities of believers: they were likely to ſuffer 
perſecution, and the nation was in a little time to be deſtroyed, and there- 
tore it was prudence to ſell their lands, and charity ro divide the uſe off, 5 
But it any man ſhall ſay that this obliges all Chriſtians, he is unreaſonable; | 
Hut if they doe not, then it is certain that their laws oblige according to the 


i{vbject matter and the changing reaſons of things, and theretore OY 
their 


1) 
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cheir authority alone, bur by their authority alſo who are” judges of the 
:eaſon of things, and can declare with obligarion, 


Bur yet further, The orders which the Apoſtles gave to their Chur- 
* thes, though they be as good now as they were then, and have equal cir- 
cumſtances, yet unleſs it can appear that they by them intended to oblige 
all ages of the Church, although they were not free then, yer they are tree 
now, Now this 1s certain, that they gave no ſuch laws but what they re- 
ceiv'd in Commandement from Chriſt ; and when ever they ſaid ot any 
articular, The ſay I, not the Lord, they gave but an advice, or madea 
remporary order ; but when they ſaid, This we have receiv d from the Lord, 
it is alwaies a doctrine of faith, ora moral Commandement. So that the 
rules of order being neither of theſe are bur topical, and limiced, and tran- 
fent ; ſuch which when they are choſen by che Rulers of Churches they 
become Canons and meaſures of praQice, but elſe nor, The Apoſtle made 
2n oxder in the Corinthian Church that men ſhould not pray or propheſy 
having their heads covered : but yet in Frarce the preachers arecovered, 
:nd doe not think they prevaricate an Apoſtolical Canon ; becauſe they 
ſuppos'd it reach'd no turther but co that Church, or at leaſt was agree- 
1ble co the manners and cuſtomes of thoſe places, S. Pax! appointed that 
they ſhould lay aſide every firſt day of the week ſomething tor the poor : 
but he that. ſhall chuſe to doe this upon his weekly faſting-day, does as 
well ; he does the ſame thing in another circumſtince, * S. Paul gave in 
order to Timothy that a Biſhop ſhould nor be a novice; meaning in age, or 
n Chriſtianity, or both: and yet S, Tietby himſelf was but a novice, 
being choſen Biſhop at the age of xxv years, as the Eccleſiaſtical hiſtories 
report ; and Theodoſixs choſe NeFarius being but newly.converted ; and 
the people choſe S. Ambroſe to be Biſhop betore he was baptiz'd, and the 
eletion was confirmed by Yalentinias. Fabianus, Cyprian, Nicolaus, Seve- 
1, Taraſis, were all novices or new Chriſtians when they were clioſen 
Biſhops z and yet the Church made no ſcruple of that Canon of the Apo- @,.;.;. ,.. 
ſtles, becauſe to break it was more tor the edification of the Church, zz. _ 
And I remember that Caſſander, ſpeaking of the intolerable evils thac tell 
vpon the Church by the injunction of ſingle life ro Prieſts and Bithops, he 
laes this law ought to have been relaxed, although ir had been an Apoſto- 
lical Canon. * Thus alſo it happened in the Canon concerning the college 
ot wicows, Let not 4 widow be choſen under threeſcore years ; and yer Fuſti- | = 
mas (ufter'd one of forty years old to be choſen, and had no ſcruple, and c,,., :;. 
he had no reproof : but that was no great matter ; tor the whole inſtitution 
it {elt is now laid afide, and other appointments are <ſtabliſhed. * And 
Which is moſt of all, that Decretal of the Apoſtles which was made in tull 
Council, the moſt Oecumenical Council that ever was in Chriſteadome, 
made at the requeſt of the Churches of the Gentiles, and the inquiry of 
the Jews, forbidding to eat things ſtrangled, is no where obſervedin the 
Weſtern Churches of Chriſtendome; and S. Auſtin affirm'd that if any p77 500% 
manin his time made a ſcruple of eating ſtrangled birds, every man did aich. c. :;. 
laugh at him, But of this ] have given a full account *, "rg 
Now if thoſe Canons Apoſtolical which are recorded in Scripture, and 
concerning which we are ſure that they had Apoſtolical authority, be with- 
out {cruple laid afide in all Chriſtendome, ſome every where, {ome in {ſome 


places, it is evident that it is the ſenſe of the whole Catholick Church, 
ZL 2 that 
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that the Canons of the Apoſtles for order and external meaſures of Gy. 
vernment had a limited ſphere of aQtivity , and bind not beyond their 
reaſon and convenience, that 1s, as every Church ſhall find them fitted tg 
their own meaſures; and therefore this is much moretrue in ſuch thins, 
which are but pretendedly Apoſtolical, whoſe name is borrowed,whoſeſtory 
is uncertain, whoſe matter is dubious, whoſe records are not authentic. 
and therefore whatever elſe can be pretended to be Apoſtolical, and js of 
this contingent nature and variable matter, is evidently ſubject to the pre. 
ſent authority of every Church or Chriſtian Kingdome which is ſupreme 
in its own dominion, 


6. But beſides the reaſonableneſſe of the thing, we ſee it praftis'd in all 
places without diſpute or queſtion ; that thoſe things which are called Cz. 
nons Apoſtolical, and either were not ſo, or not cercainly fo, are yer 1aid 
aſide by thoſe Churches who pretend to beheve them to be fo, The 5: 
Canon of the Apoſtles in that colleion which is called Apoſtolical, appoints 
that the firſt- truits ſhall be ſent home to the houſes of Biſhops and Prieſts, 
and makes no queſtion but they divide them amongſt the Deacons and 
Clercs ; but I think in the Church of Rome they pay no firſt-fruits,and what 
they doe pay, the Biſhops and Prieſts keep unto themſelves. But this is 
nothing, The 6'* Canon commands that a Prieſt or a Deacon ſhould nor 
under pretence of religion put away his wife : now this is ſo far from being 
receiv'd in the Churck of Rome, that for this very Canon's ſake Baronius 
calls the colle&ion apocryphal, and rejefts them trom being Apoſtolical, 
The 7b Canon forbids a Biſhop or Presbyter to have any thing to doe in 
ſecular affaires, under pain of depoſition, This would deſtroy much of the 
grandeur of the Church of Rome if it were receiv'd, And the 10'd deſtroys 
one of their great corruptions in diſcipline and doctrine, for it is a perfe& 
deletery of their private Maſſe , it excommunicates thoſe of the people 
who come to Churches and goe away before they have received the Com- 
munion, calling them diſtarbers of the Church : now this at Rome would 
ſeem a ſtrange thing. And yet all theſe are within that number of fifty 
which Baroniue ſayes were known to antiquity, But he that defires more 
inſtances in this affaire, may conſult the Canons themſelves, amongſt which 
he will find very few obſerved at this day by any Church in Chriſtendome, 

Reginald. prox. The Church of Rome pretends to believe that the wedneſday and friday faſt 
_ were ordained by the Apoſtles;and yet the wedneſday faſt is not obſer- 
148. n.133} Ved except by particular order and cuſtome bur in very few places, * 1 
(hall give one inſtance more, The Apoſtles commanded the feaſt of Eaſter 

to be celebrated upon the Sunday after the tull Moon which ſhould happen 

afrer the vernal Aquinox : So the Weſtern Churches ſaid. The Eaſtern 

pretended another Canon from S. Fohy to celebrate it after the manner of 

the Jewes:and though they were confident and zealous for that obſervation 

+ upon the Apoſtolical warrant ; yet the Weſtern Biſhops at firſt, and after- 

wards the whole Church did force the Eaſterlings to change thar rule which 

they and their forefathers had avowed to all the world to have received 

from S, Fohn , and it is obſervable that this was done upon the defignes of 

peace and unity, not upon any pretence that $, Fohn had never ſo givenit 

in order to the Aſian Churches, 


Rutse 
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RuLE XII. 


All thoſe Rituals which were taught to the Church 
by the Apoſtles concerning miniſteries, which 
were of Divine inſtitution, doe oblige all Chri- 
ſtendome to their obſervation. 


] Iaſtance in the Holy Sacrament firſt of all : concerning which the 

Apoſtles delivered to the Churches the eſſential manner of celebration, 
that is, the way of doing it according to Chrifts commandement : for the 
wozds themſelves being large and indefinite were ſpoken indeed onely to 
the Apoſtles, but yet they were repreſentatiyes of all the whole Eccleſiaſti- 
cal order in ſome things, and of the whole Chriſtian Church in other, and 
therefore what parts of duty and power and office did belong to each the 
Apoſtles muſt teach the Church, or ſhe could have no way of knowing 
without particular revelation, 


' Thus the Apoſtles raught the Biſhops and Prieſts to conſecrate the 
Symbols of bread and wine before they did communicate z not onely be- 
cauſe by Chriſts example we were taught to give thanks before we eat,but 
becauſe the Apoſtles knew that the Symbols were conſecrated to a my- 
ſtery, And this was done from the beginning, and inall Churches and in 
all ages of the Church ; by which we can conclude firmly in this Rule, that 
the Apoſtles did give a Canon or rule to the Churches to be obſerved al- 
ways, and that the Church did never believe ſhe had authority or reaſon 
to recede from it, For in thoſe rites which are Miniſteries of grace no 
man muſt interpoſe any thing that can alter any part of the inſtitution, or 
make a change or variety in that which is of Divine appointment, For 
the effet in theſe things depends wholly upon the will of God, and we 
have nothing to diſcourſe or argue ; for we know nothing but the inſticu- 
tion, nothing of the reaſon of the thing : and therefore we muſt in theſe 
caſes with ſimplicity and obedience apply our ſelves to praftice as we have 
received, for we have nothing elſe to guide us: memory and obedience, not 
d:ſconrſe and ar7ument,are here in ſeaſon, 


3, Andinthis we have an evident and apparent practice of the Church 
handed to us by all hands that touch theſe myſteries: as who pleaſe may ſee 
n* Tuſtin Martyr, © Ireneus, © Origen, * $, Cyril of Feruſalem,and of * Alex- a Apsi. x. ad 


araria,' $, Baſil, S. Gregor Nyſſen de wita Moyſs , © Optatus Mileuutanwms, >a - 
* $, Chryſoftom, : $, a k$, Hierom, ' S. Auſtin, ® Theodoret, " Greg®- þz;. abs. 


1148 Emiſſenus, * Gregory the Great, ? Damaſcen, 4 Remigins, * Paſchaſixs and < lib. 8. contr, 


elſum, 


Civers others, & ablolutely in all the liturgies that ever were us'd in the Ts 
Church:ſo that the derivation of this Canon from the Apoſtles is as evident Carch. 3.8 4. 


a5 the obedience to it was univerſal, = _ lib, 


f lib. De ſpir. S. cap. 27. g lib. 2. Contr,Par. bin 2. Tim. Hom. 4. Serm. de prodir. Jud. i de Sacram, lib. 4. 
C. 4. k Ep. 1. & Ep. 85. ad Evagrium, & in Sophon. c, 3. { de Trinir. lib. 3. c. 4. contra Fauſt, Manich. 
lib, 20. cap. 13. & Serm, 28. de verbis Domini, m Dial. 1. n Serm, 5. de Paſchate, o Dial, |, 4. 6. 58, 
p de Fige, 1, 4.c. 14. q in 1 Cor, cap.10.7 lib. de Corpore Domini. 


+ | But 
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But where the Apoſtles did not _— there-the Churches hays 
their liberty ; and in thoſe things alſo which evidently were no part of th A 
appointed liturgy or miniſtration, in thoſe things though it be certain the 
Apoſtles did give rules of order and decency, yet becaule order is as yrj,. 
ble as the Tactics of an army, and decency is a relative terme, and hath ; 
tranſient and changeable ſenſe, in all chele things there is no preſcription 5 
the Church, though we did know what the Churches Apoſtolical dig Pra- 
iſe, for they did it with liberty : and therefore we are not bound ; the 
Churches are as free as ever z though the {ingle perſons in the Churches 
can be bound, yet the Churches always have liberty, 


-_ 


5, And indeed that is the beſt {igne that the Apoſtles gave no perperyy 
order in any inſtance, and thar ir is no part of the inſticution or the mini. 
ſtery of grace, when the Ancient Churches, who were zealous for the hy. 
nour Apoſtolical, and accounted every thing excellent that deriv'd from 
them, did differ in their pratices, Thus the Greek and Latine Churches 
did always differ in the Sacramental bread, the Latins confecrating in un- 
leavened bread which the Greeks refuſe : it either one or other had been 
neceſſary they ſhould have been clearly taught it, and if they had, there is 
no reaſon to believe but they would have kept the depoſitum, there beins 
no temptation to the contrary, and no difficulty in the thing, and no grear 
labour to preſerve ; the daily uſe of che Church would have had in itng 
variety ; for no traditions are ſurer, or eaſter preſerved then the Ae) ins 
the matters of liturgy and the Rituals Apoſtolical: which when we figd 

' that they were unitedly and conſentingly kept by the Ancient Churches,we 
may well ſuppoſe the Apoſtles to be the firſt principle of derivation, and 
that the thing it ſelf was neceſſary and a part of the religion ; but if at 
firſt they varied, they had no common principle, an1 therefore they had no 
neceſſity, 


Thus that the Biſhop or Prieſt ſhould be the onely Miniſter of conſe- 
*cration is an Apoſtolical Canon or Rule, ad quorum preces Chriſti corpus 
ſanguisque conficitur, ſaith $, Hierom : and the continuation and deſcent of 
this particular from the manners of the Apoſtolical miniſtration is evident 
in the fore-alleged teſtimonies, Now becaule by this conſtant derivation we 
can purſue the trackup to the Apoſtles,and from their practice and teaching 
of it we can underſtand it to be the will of God, and becauſe this whole mi- 
niſtery is an a& of grace and depends onely upon the will of God, we per- 
ceive the thing to be neceſſary and unalterable, we muſt look for grace in 
the miniſeries of grace ſo as God hath appointed them ; and theretore in 
theſe things the Chnde of the ſucceeding ages have no authority, no 11- 
berty, no variety, * That women do communicate 1n the holy myſteries 
is not (et down 1n the inſtitution : but the Church derives her warranty 
from the interpretation and order and practice Apoſtolical : the Church 
was taught by the Apoſtles to admit them, and ſhe always did it : and thele 
things amongſt ſober and modeſt men Coe ſufficiently prove one another, 
They always Cid it,and therefore they were taught it by the Apoſtles : and 
they were taught to doe ſo by the Apoſtles, and therefore they were ob- 
lig'dto doeir, And now in matters of ſalvation and common duty, the 
Panormitan. io rule of the Church is, Scriptura loquens in Maſculino procedit ettam it 
pray feminino, There is no difference in ſexes,and before God it is now as it ſhall 
5-9 Notb, be in the reſurreion, There & neither male nor female with him,but all — 
nat 
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© That the Symbols were to be conſecrated, and who were to conſe- 
crate, and who were to receive, were of great necefficy to. be raught and 
determin'd : and in all this we ſee unity and neceffity, authority and obedi- 
ence; but when we goe beyond this and the plain & neceſlary & conftituenc 
parts of the inſtitution we hind variety and uncertainty, That bread is to 
be us'd iS plain : but whether leavened or unleavened neither Chriſt nor his 
Apoſtles haveletr in charge or memory, That wine is to be bleſs'd is cer- 
tain: but whether mingled with water or not mingled, we are not determi- 
ned by any authoriry, That the bread and wine are to be bleſs'd we are 
ſure: but in what form of words,and whether by the myſtic prayer, or 'the 
words of inſtitution, is not deriv'd to us by ſufficient tradition. That the 
Lords Supper 15 — and with reverence to bereceiv'd is taught us by 
the Apoſtles : but whether this reverence ought to be expreſs'd by taking 
it virgine ſaliva, faſting, or not taſting, the Apoſtles left the Churches to 
their choice, In thoſe things which did cooperate immediately to the grace 
of the Sacrament, in thoſe we were not to invent any thing,and in thole we 
were tied to obey what was deliyer'd us, 


 Andtheſameis the cafe in Baptiſme, in which that which was neceſ- 


ary is that the perſon be baptized in water, and in the name of the Father, 
Son and holy Ghoſt : bur whether the Prieſt ſhall ſay, &go te bapti2 0, as 
the Latins doe, or Baptizetar ſervus Chriſti, as the Greeks doe, is indiffe- 
rent: and it the Apoſtles had us'd any other little variety of words, yet if 
there was not in the firſt Churches an unity and univerlality of practice, it 
1s certain the Apoſtles did not by their at or Canan intend to oblige all 
Chriſtendome ; but themſelves did it with liberty, and therefore ſo might 
the Churches atter them, 


% For,excepting thoſe things which the Apoſtles received from Chriſt in 
which they were miniſters to all ages, once tor all conveying the mind of 
Chriſt to the generations to come, in all other things they were bat ordi- 
xy Miniſters, to govern the Churches in their own times, and left all thar 
ordinary power to their ſucceſſors,with a power to rule their Churches, ſuch 
3s they had, and therefore what ever they conveyed as from Chriſt, a part 
of his dectrine or any thing of his appointment, this was to bind tor ever ; 
for Chriſt onely is our law-giver, and what he ſaid, was to laſt for ever : in 
all things which he ſaid not, the Apoſtles could not be law-givers, they 
had no ſuch authority ; and therefore whatſoever they order'd by their 
own wiſdome, was to abide as long as the reaſon did abide; but ſtill with the 
lame liberty with which they appointed it; for of all men in the world they 
would leaſt put 4 ſnare - Diſciples, or tie tetters upon Chriſtian 1i- 
berty. But in Divine Commandements, and in what were the appointed 
miniſteries of grace, they were but the mouth of Chrift and Miniſters of 
bis holy ſpirit ; and in thoſe things, what they told ro the Churches is our 
law for ever, 


Of the ſame nature is the diſtinRtion of Biſhops from Presbyters,and 
the government of the Church by them: for this being done. in the Apoſtles 
times, and immediately receiv'd by all Churches,who every where and eyer 
lince were governed by Biſhops and by Presbyrers under chem, it is not 
onely ſtill to be rerain'd unalcerably, and is one of thoſe great things in 
waich the preſent Churches have no liberty or authority to make a _ 
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bur it is to be concluded to be a law of Chriſt,which the Apoſtles did con. 
vey with an intent to oblige all Chriſtendome ; not onely becauſe the Apo- 
ſtles could not in things indifferent oblige or make a law to lucceeding ages 
for they had no authority and could not govern Churches after they were 
dead, and it was againſt the laws of Chriſt that the commandements of men 
ſhould be _ tor doctrines, and it 1s againſt Chriſtian liberty, that x 
laſting neceſſity ſhould by man be put upon any thing, and the ſucceedino 
Churches would be ſtreightned in the liberty whichChriſt had given them. 
and in which they were bound to ſtand faſt ; not onely all this, bur this _ 
a Miniſtery of grace, the Biſhops were tor ever appointed to give x gift by 
the laying on of hands : and therefore here was an appointment by Chriſt 
and by Chriſts ſpiric , for there is not in the world a greater preſumption 
then that any ſhould think to convey a gift of God, unlefle by God he he 
appointed to doe it, Here then could be no variety, and no liberty : this 
Canon Apoſtolical is of eternal obligation,and the Churches cannot other- 


wiſe ve continued, | 


I1, But then in the appendages and annexes of this, the Apoſtles did doe 
their miniſteries z they did invocate the holy Spirit upon thoſe which were 
to be ordained : but in theſe they had no commandement - what form tg 
uſe, Impoſition of hands and prayer were the neceſſary and appointeg 
miniſtery ; for- in theſe things the Churches did not vary, but took them 
from the Apoſtles as the appointed liturgy: but with what forms of words, 
and with the tradition of what inſtruments, is left to the choice and Qeco- 
nomy of every Church, 


RuLE XIII, 


In the Rules which the Apoſtles gave to their Chur- 
ches in things indifferent, the Church hath ali- 
berty ; but it 1s not to be uſed but for great reaſon 
and great neceſſity, and for the edification of the 
people committed to their charge. 


I, ws He reaſons of this Rule are theſe two, Firſt, becauſe it is a great re- 
gard to the honour'd names of the Apoſtles, the -pillars and foundati- 

ons of the Church, that there be not an eaſy change made of what they in 
wiſedome had determin'd to be the meaſures of order and ya ww 1 Bur 
this is to be underſtood in ſuch things which change not, and whoſe nature 
although it be not of moral obligation, yet the reaſon that bound it firſt 
may be perpetual,and ſuch which cannot be ſucceeded to, and cannot be ex- 
celled, Thus the keeping of the Lords day,beſides all the other reaſons 
deriv'd from the nature of the thing, yet even for this alone, becauſe it de- 
riv'd from the Apoſtles, is to remain ſo for ever : becauſe the reaſon deing 
at firſt competent for which they kept their aſſemblies, and gave that day 
to religion, and the ſame reaſon remaining for ever, and another cannot 


come in place of it, and a greater there cannot be, although the Churches 
are 
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ire not in Conſcience diretly bound, yet collaterally and indireQly they 
are. For it would be a plain contempt of the perſons and wiſedome of 
the Apoſtles, beſides the diſreſpect to the myſtery it ſelf, to change the 
Sunday Feſtival into any other day ; for fince there can be no reaſon for 
fo doing, and a greater bleſſing then Chriſts Reſurrection we are not to ex- 

e&, and a greater reaſon for the keeping of a day then a thankggiving for 
the greateſt bleſſing there cannor be (except a Divine commandement) the 
*onely reaſon why any Church ſhould change ir muſt relate to the Apo- 


O 


les, and therefore be no lefſe then a contempt of their perſons and a 
leſſening of their eminence, and could not be lefſe then an intolerable 


ſcandal. 


The other reaſon is, becauſe the Apoſtles evenin things where they 


had no Divine Commandement, yet had the Spirit of God, * the ſpirit of * : Cor. 7.40. 
wiſdome and government , and theretore where evidently there is not an 
nconvenience, Or al uſeleſneſle, or an unreaſonableneſle by reaſon of the 
change of times and circumſtances, the Churches are on the ſurer ſide 
when they follow the praRtice and precedents of the Apoſtles, and have 
the confidences of a reaſonable hope that ſuch appointments are pleaſing 
to Chriſt, ſince it is not unlikely that they were deriv'd from the Spirit 
of Chriſt, But in theſe caſes the praftices and Canons Apoſtolical muſt 
beevident and prov'd: For fince in theſe particnlars of leſſer concernment, 
we doe but preſume and conjecture that the Apoſtles were taught by the 
Spirit immediately z if it be bur a conjecture alſo that the Apoſtles did 


teach or praRile it, we have two lame feet, and cannot tread ſecurely. 


I ſhall give one inſtance in this particular, but it will be of great hſe, 
not onely for the verification of this explication of the Rule, but in order 
toconſcience, becauſe it is in ſome Churches tied with ſtraight cords, and 


pretended to be very neceſlary, and of great obligation apon this ſtock, 


becauſe it was appointed by the Apoſtles : and it is the obſervation of Lent 
and the weekly taſting-days, 


Of the Leat-faſt, and the weckly faſting-days. 


The faſt of Lent of all that are nor pretends the moſt fairly to have 
been an Apoſtolical tradition z and if it could prove fo it would with much 
probability pretend to have been impoſed with a perpetual obligation. 


Of the firſt we have many teſtimonies from the Ancient Fathers, So 
S, Hierom, Nos unam quadrageſimam ſecundum traditionem Apoſtororume 
loto anno, tempore nobis congruo jejunamws, SOS, Leo, Quod ergo in omni 
lempore unumquemque convenit facere Chriſtianum, id nunc ſollicitius eſt & 
arvot ins exequendum, ut Apoſtolica inſtitutio quadraginta dierum jejuni im- 


Epilt. 54, ad 
Marcell, 


Serm. 6, de 
40m 


pleatur, And again, A Sandi Apoſtelis per dottrinam piritus ſantti ma- Serm. g. 


Jora ſwnt inſtituta jejunia, ut per commune conſortium crucs Chriſti, nos 
tam aliquid in eo quod propter nos geſfit ageremus, To thele agrees Iſi- 
dor us Hiſpalenſis, 9uadrageſima in As, orbe inſtitutione Apoſtolics ob- 


ſervatar circa confinium Dominice paſſions, To which Dorotheus a Greek 
Abbat does conſent, ſave onely that he ſayes more ; for he affirms that the 


Apoſtles did conſecrate the ſeven quadrageſimal weeks of faſting. So that 
here 
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here we have four Ancient Authors giving teſtimony that the Lent-faſt was 
a tradition or an appointment Apoſtolical. 


6. Now if it came from the Apoſtles by way of precedent or authori. 
ty, the thing it ſelf hath in its nature or appendage ſome advantages b 
which with much reaſonableneſle we may believe 1t was intended to bin} 
all ages of the Catholick Church. Becauſe the uſetulneſſe of it will be 


as much now as ever it was ; and it being a ſpecification of the duty of faſt. ' 


ing,which will never be our of ſeaſon, and having always the ſame com. 
mon canſe, that is the precedent of Moſes and Elzas, and the example of 
our Bleſſed Saviour himſelf, the duty not being relativeto time or place 
and the reaſon of the inſtitution being of perpetual regard, and the uſefyl- 
neſle very great, and the thing pious and holy, and adde to thelſe, all Chyr. 
ches ancient and modern having received it till now of late, it will be yery 
like a duty incumbent upon all Churches and all ages to obſerve this faſt 
which the Apoſtles with ſo much reaſon. did preſcribe. 


: And in purſuance of this we fad ſome excellent perſons in the An- 
cient Churches ſaying expreſſely that this inſtitution is warranted tojus 
from Chriſt, So S, Auſtin, The Careſme or Lent-faſt hath an authority of 

Epiſt. 119.2d # Faſt both in the Old Teſtament from the faſt of Moles and Elias, and out of 

Januar. the Goſpel (becauſe ſo many dayes the Lord faſted) demonſtrating that the Go 

in Plal. 112.  (pel does not differ from the law : and again, By that number of fourty in which 
Moſes and Elias and our Lord himſelf did faſt, was ſignified unto us that we 
muſt abſtain from ſecular delights, The ſame thing allo 1s aftirmed by $, 

: 16ai.1.16, Hierom, Moſes and Elias in their forty days hunger were filled with the cou- 

c. 58. wverſation of God : and our Lord himſelf faſted ſo many days in the wilderneſ 
that he might leave to us the ſolemn days of faſting or, as he lays in another 

in Jonz cap. 3. Place, hereditatem nobs jejuntii derelinquens, ad eſum corporis ſui ſub huc 
numero animas noſtras preparat, leaving to us the inheritance of faſting, un- 
der this number he prepares our ſouls for the eating of his body, So Iſidore, 
The firſt is the faft of Lent, which began from the faſt of Moles and Helias 
and of our Bleſſed Lord, who faſted ſo many days. 


3, Now although theſe Fathers intend not to ſay that our Lord did 
command this faft, but gave us a precedent and an example to imitate as 
well as we can he was the occaſion why the Church took that time, and 


perform'd that ſeverity : yet the example of our Bleſſed Lord cannot be | 


negleed without fin : Nox enim, Fratres,leve peccatum eſt indict Quadra 
geſimam a Domino non jejunare, & jejunia conſecrata ventris voracitate diſ- 
ſolvere, &c, ſaid the Author ot the 25th ſermon in the works of S. Am- 
broſe, It is not alight ſin not to keep the Lemten-faſt which was inditted by 
our Lord, and with the greedineſſe of the belly to diſſolve theſe conſecrated 
faſting-days. For what does he deſerve that breaks the faſt which Chriſt in- 
dittea ? If therefore thou wilt be a Chriſtian thou muſt doe as Chriſt did. He 
that had no ſin faſted forty days: and wilt not thou who haſt ſinned keep 
the Lent-faſt ? He (I ſay) that had no ſin yet faſted for our ſins * Think 
therefore in thy Conſcience what a kind of Chriſtian thou art, when Ohrif 
faſting for thee thon wilt eat thy dinner, This Author whoever he was (for 


it was not S. Ambroſe) ſuppos'd that the example of Chriſt was a ſufficient 


ind:ftion of the Quadrageſimal faſt. Bur it is to be obſerved that it is nor 
unuſual with Ancient writers to affirm a thing to be by Divine right, if 
there 
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there be in Scripture but an authentic precedent and example of ir. Thus 
when the Canon law affirms i» 6. de cenſibus, cap. 2uanquam, That the 
Churches & Church-men are free from ſecular exactions not onely by hu- 
mane but alſo by Divine right: which ſaying becauſe to our eares it muſt 
needs ſeem extremely harſh, the Gloſſe upon the place does Toften ir, by 
referring it tothe fat of Foſeph to the Egyptian Prieſts, 8 of Artaxerxes tO Vide Bellar.lib, 


the 1/raelites.So that it is not intended that things of this nature be Divine 


precepts properly ſo called , but ſuch which the Church tor decent regard 
t2kes up iN imitation of ſo great examples: and indeed they are ſuch, which 
when the Church hath upon ſuch accounts taken up, cannot be omitted 


without ſin,if they be omitted withour cauſe : 


tor then they haye autho- 


rity when they are commanded by our ſuperiors, But the example of our 
Blefſed Lord in fuch extraordinaries as theſe is buta very weak argument 
to introduce an inſtitution, ordinary and perpetual, troubleſome and enſna- 
ring, But of this that wermay be rid at once, I will ſet down the jadge- 
In what (hall we imitate the ways 5, aus. in 
n . . > p wh 

of Chriſt ? Shall it be in that magnificence in which God was inthe fleſh ? or Fal. go. 


ment of S. Auſtin and of S. Chryſoſtom. 


toes he exhort us to this,or exatt of us to doe miracles ſuch as he did © He did 
not ſay, Te ſhall not be my diſciples unleſſe ye walk upor the ſea, or unleſſe ye 
raiſe to life bim that hath been dead four days, or unleſſe ye open the eyes of 


one that was born blind, What therefore does he mean, ſaying, Ye muſt enter 
ly the doore; Learn of me, becauſe I am meek and humble in heart * thar's en- 
rring in by the door, that's the imitation of Chriſt chat is requir'd of us, 
But S. Chryſoftom lays the ſame thing, and more pertinently and applied to yn. ;n 


this matter of taſting : 


and humble in heart : yea rather contrarily, when he ſent the Apoſtles to preach 


the Goſpel, he did not ſay, Faſt, but, Eat whatſoever w ſet before you. 


Now 


this argument of our Bleſſed Lord's example being remov'd, and it being 
certain that from his example to conclude a Divine precept in ſuch extra- 
ordinaries and external ations is the worſt argument of the world, and ic 
being expreſlely attirmed by S. Chryſoſtom that Chriſt did not in his faſting 
propound himſelt as imitable by us, we may now return to the firſt confi- 
deration and pretence, and inquire whether or no the faſt of Lent was a 
tradition and Canon Apoftolical : that is, not onely whether this did de- 
ſcend trom their practice (for if Chriſts example did not oblige us in this, 
much lefle could that ot the Apoſtles;) but alſo whether the Apoſtles did 


celiver this as a rule tor the practice ofthe Churches in all deſcending ages. 


The Lent-faſt 15 not a tradition or Canon Apoſtolical. 


;% This firſt appears in that we find it afirm'd often in Antiquity that 
the faſts of the Church were arbitrary and choſen , without neceſſity and 
impoſition from any authority, Which thing was obſerved by Socrates, 
peaking of the Lent-faſt, Becauſe no man can ſhew in any record that there 


T4 4 Commandement concerning this thing, it ts manifeſt that the Apoſtles did 


permit a free power in the ſame, leaving it to every ones mind and choice, 
that every one might doc what was good, without the inducement of fear or of © 
veceſity, For ſo we ought to faſt and to abſtain (faith Proſper) that me may 
, that we may de vina conem- 
this we have?! h.2-ap 


not ſubmit our ſouls to 4 neceſſity of faſting and abſtainin 


vat ave a voluntary thing by an involuntary 


V0rOR, 


Bur 


elder 


x. decicric. c, 
28. &. quinrz 


propohtio, 


He doth not ſay his faſt is to be imitated, although Mah, 47 
he might propound thoſe fourty days of his : But, Learn of me, for I am meek 


lib. 5. cap. 23, 
Grz.21.Lain, 
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lib. De jejun, 
Cap.17. 


Cap. 2. omnibus obeundorum jejuniorum, that the Apoitles did faſt as every Chri. 


Ponitur cunttts : neque nos ſeverus 
Terror 1mpellit : ſua quemque cogit 
Velle poteſtas. 
Sufficit quicquid facias, wocate 
Numinis nutu prius, inchoare, 
Sive tu menſam renuas, cuubumve 
Sum?re tentes, 
Cathemer. So Prudentius,expreſlely athrming that even in his time there were nolaws 
bymn-3. of ſet and annual faſts : for that very thing Yidtor Antiochenus makes to be | 
in Marc. cap.2- q difference between the Old and New Teſtament ; for the taithtull in that 
time had taſting-days appointed by GoC,que proznde modus omnibus explere 
obligabantur, etiamſi alias nolaiſſent, which they were bound by all means to 
obſerve though againſt their will , but under the Goſpel we taſt by the love 
of vertue, and the choice of our own will, rather then by the coaction of 
F piſt. 68. 2d any law, - For quibus diebus jejnnandum ſit nullo Apoſtolorum precepto d:- 
— finitum reperiri, (aid S, Auſtin, what days we are to faſt is no where to be found 


determin d by any precept of the Apoſtles, 


10, 2, Thisalſo appears in that we find the original of the Quadragett- 4 

mal or Lent-faſt attributed to other cauſes and beginnings then che tradi- 

Celiat.22.c.30, t10n or Canon Apoſtolical, Caſa» ſayes, that as long as the perfetion| 
the Primitive Church did remain, there was no obſervation of a Lent-faſt ; | 
for they who ſpent the whole year in abſtinence were not tied with the neceſitty 
of a precept or legal ſanttion, But when the multitude of the believers | 
' every day cooling in their devotion did brood upon their wealth,,... id tunc unt- | 
verſis {rerdathins placuit, then it ſeem'd good to the Biſhops to recal men'to 
the work of holineſſe by a Canonical indiition of faſts, and to give to God the ; 


Cap. 9. tenth of their days, So that the caule of the initicution of this faſt was the 


univerſal declenfion of the Primitive piety : and the Authors of it were I 

the whole conſent of Biſhops, Something like this was that of S. Cry 1 

ſoſtom, who complaining ot the diminution of the Primitive hears of pic 
-\ Ver. Te, Ty, and their naworthy communicating, eſpecially at Eaſter, addes, ow 
T. 5. Hom. in Þ\c7zs 8v 01 mus Thu Baaplwrlu yoouivlu oh Tis mtAnpirn: Tesmd\e,out f 
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Caar. 4: : 


hearing Sermons, and holy aſſemblies. S, Auſtin does not, as Caſſ1an, impute 
r to the ſanction of the Biſhops, nor to a Council of the Fathers, as S. 
Chryſoftom, but to the cuſtome of the Church, Ur quadragints illi dies 
ante Paſcha obſerventur Eccleſia conſuetudo roboravit : Sic etiam ut ofto dies 
Neophytorum diſtinguantur a caters, The cuſtome of the Church hath eſta- 


Eaſter for the Novices, 
authority of the Apoſtles, but the cuſtome ot the Church that made it into 
a law, In Treness his time there was a cuſtome of faſting about that time, 
for one or two dayes or more, but it was xa) da FTI %, WG 19% Gu 
%uz 4 ſimple and a private cuſtome, But when it was made, it was onely 
for the imperfect,and the men of the world that ſpent their year in gather- 
ing money, and milpent their timegthey onely were intended in the con- 
titution, This we have from S. H1erom, jejunia a virss prudentibus propter 
eos conſtituta fuiſſe qui mags ſeculs vacant quam Deo, Some prudent men 
zppointed the lolemn faſts for their lakes who ſpent their time in the at- 
fires of the world, more then in religion, And fince it is conſentingly at- 
firmed that the great end of the Leat-taſt is for preparation to the 
Eaſter communion, what uſe (at leaſt to this great purpoſe,) can it be of to 
thoſe pious perſons who communicate every fortnight, or it may be every 
week in the year 2 Burt it is true that the great end and miniſtery of the 
Lent-faſt was 1n order to the Eaſter communion, bur it was oft ſuch perſons 
who being admitted to publick penance upon Athwednelday were reconcil'd 
2nd admitted to the communion upon Eaſter-day : which cyſtome being 
not in uſe, the uſe of Lent in order to the chict end to which it did mini- 
eris wholly loſt. It was.therefore true which S. H:erom (aid, that Lent 
was for the imperfe<t and (ecular perſons,tor publick penitents and perſons 
convict of ſcandalous crimes, for men of the world, and not for the religi- 
ous, who every moneth or week obſerve the religion of Eaſter, and live in 
1 ſtate of perpetual preparation. Perfect: non tenentur lege jejunii, They 
that ali the year liv'd ſtri&ly were not bound to the odſervation of Lent: 
ſoCafſ1an ; and trom him * Tſidorws Hiſpalenſis and f Rabanus Maurns - and 
the ſame thing alſo was affirmed by S, * Chryſoſtom, trom whom Caſfian, 
who was his ſcholar,might recetve 1t, ww 


1, 3, Some of the Ancient and Primitive writers afirm Pope Teleſ- 


Euſcbius in his Chronicon affirms, @muaarageſimale jejunium a Teleſphoro 
per hoc tempus inſtitutum ac preceptum quidam ſcribunt, Some Write that 
Teleſþhorus commanded the Quadrageſtmal taſt.Scaliger believes this not to 
be the ſaying of Euſebins,as not being to be found in the Greek MS.copies: 
but however, till Scaliger's time it was in the middle ages of the Latin 


" Rabanus Maurus and } Rupertus, 


I2, 


three Ages, This 1s very apparent in TertuUian, who making his apology 
for the faſting-dayes of Montanns, ſayes they are no ſuch great matter that 
the Lugixet the ſpiritual men ({o he calls the Catholics) ſhould complain of 
them as of fo intolerable yoke upon the Diſciples. x but ten dayes 

a iN 


Then the Fathers had obſervid the hurt that came from ſo carcleſſe conven- 
tions, they meeting together appointed forty days for faſting and prayer and 


bliſhed the obſervation of forty dayes before Eaſter, and the cight dayes after 
Botl: from the ſame principle, But it was not the 


phorus to have been the firſt author of Lent-faſt about the year 136, So. 


Church and ſo downwards believed ; and it was affirmed expreſſely by , 


Epilt. 119. 3d 
Januar, 


3pud Euich.iib. 
Pg 


eg TY % 
J« » - # þ 4 
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in Galat. |. 2 


+ de Oihc.Ec- 


clel. 1. x.c.36. 


f de Inftic. 


Cleric. lib. 2. 


Cap. 20. 


* Homil. 10. 


in Genel, 


ubi ſupra» 


cap; 24. 
TdeDivin.ofhe, 


4. The Thing and the Name was unknown in the Church in the firſt © #<9- 
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Sozom. |. 7. 


cip. 1 9. 
Perav. in not $ 
ad Epiph. p. 
361. 

Terrull. de jc- 
Jun.C. 15, 


Cap. 14, 


D ifſert, ad 


Ignat. CIP. 12, 


de Verbo Dci 


lib. 4- Co IL Is 


13. 


Ib. 5.6. 2% 


in all; two weeks, abating Saturdays and Sundays: and Sozomen ayes 
theſe two weeks were before Eaſter, Now if the Catholics had known of 
our Lent then, ot forty dayes faſt, they would never have been ſo un- 
reaſonable to complain of the ten dayes of Montanss ; and that was all he 
impos'd in the whole year, let the time be when it will, And yer this was 
more then the Catholics did ; for when from their practice (as I noted be. 
fore) Tertullian would fain have drawn ſome warranty and countenance, he 
ſayes that the Apoſtles did not quite extinguiſh all difference of dayes , for if 
they did, why did the Catholics then obſerve Eaſter every year ? why the fifty 
dayes of joy after it ? why the Wedneſday and Friday faſt, and{'g00d Friday or] 
the preparation-day ? and why the Saturday faſt ? though indeed this ye nevy 


faſt but at Eaſter, Hereis all the ſolennities both of feaſtings and faſting 


which the Church then had: and therefore it is eaſy without much dilt- 
gence to diſcover the weakneſle of thoſe pretences which derive trom more 
ancient record, but indeed are nothing but deceptions and interpolations, 
Such as is the 69th Canon Apoſtolical, which commands the obſervation of 
Lent to a Clergy-man under pain of depoſition, to a !ay-man under excom- 
munication. But the impoſture of theſe Canons, eſpecially of the laſt z6, 
amongſt which this is one, are abundantly acknowledged by men of all per- 
ſuafions. And fo is that of S. Ignatius to the Philippians, Deſpiſe not the 
Lent, for it contains an imitation of the vague” 5 Wag of our Lord, But of 
this Epiſtle the Ancients make no mention, and that ic is ſuppoſititious is 
very fully proved by the learned and moſt Reverend Primate of Ardmagh, 
and it is ſo notorious as nothing can be more; for the author of this Epiſtle 
condemns that which S, Tgnativs and his neighbour-Churches did, and 
calls him a companion of them that killed Chriſt, that keeps Eaſter after th: 
manner of the Fews, But of this enough. Bur as to the thing ; It the Lent 
faſt were of Apoſtolical inſtitution,it were ſtrange there ſhould be no men- 
tion of it inthe certain writings of the three firft ages ; not a word of it in 
Fnſtin Martyr or S., Irenens, in Tertullian or Clemens Alexandrinns, in 
Clemens Romanns his genuine | piſtle tro the Corinthians, nor 1n S, Cypriae, 
There is indeed a little ſhred taken out of 07z7en's tenth homily on Leviti- 
cus | Habemus enim quadrageſime dies jejnniis conſecratos] we have the daye; 
of Lent defien'd for faſting. But concerning this I can onely lay that the 
homilies were ſuppoſed to be S.Cyri/'s,written in thefifth age and publiſh's 
in his Name, but whoever be the author, he that wrote them deſtroys 
the letter of the Scripture all the way, out of his own brain, and is a man 
of no great authority, ſayes Bel/armine : and therefore it remains certain 
that in the three firſt ages of the Church there was no mention made ot 
the quadrageſimal or forty-dayes faſt in Lent, and therefore it was not de- 
nv'd as a law or by rule from the Apoſtles : but ſo ſtrange a thing it was 
that there ſhould be any common preſcript faſts, that A4polonius accus'd 
Montanss tor It, he was Iidatas >.uans JL HW?, x, VIE! 5 YougeIaTIONs, he taught 
he ſolutions of marriage, and made a law for faſt ing-dayes, 


5. The Quadrageſimal faſt was relative and ever in order to the Eaſter 
feaſt, and therefore could nor be before that for whoſe ſake it was appoin- 
red, But the feaſt of Eaſter was, and the Sunday feſtival was introduc'd 
by cuſtome and arbitrary choice, for relaxation of labours and the memory 
of Chriſts reſurreRion : indeed it was at the beginning of the difſemina- 
tion and prevailing of C hriſtianicy, but it was without a Divine command, 


or an Apoſtolical Canon, it we may believe Socrates, Tis roprluy Tv 
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m9/a 01 &vIpar IV...» £501 Kg Xo Ex: * ePudmmouy,,. SC Hs; Tss METAL, 

; nap yaj T&To muexpunartiay 0 2ZwTTp not Ama nf Tmapny HA ay, The 
feaſt of Eaſter and other feaſts, every man as they pleas d in ſeveral places 

id out of a certain cuſtome celebrate the memory of the ſalutary Paſſion, For 

nenther our Saviour nor the Apoſtles appointed this by a law, For the Apo- 

ſtles did not trouble themſelves about making laws for feaſts, «Ma (8s 

Coy x, TW VrorBacy cionymorer ai, but to introduce picty and a good life. 

The reſt was permitted to the good will of the Churches, who being ſen- 

ſible of the great benefits of Chriſts paſhon and reſurrection, would quick- 

ly introduce a cuſtome of {uch a pious gratitude : and Nzcephorys tels the Hitt. lib, x2 
ame ſtory, and in words very like, And the thing was nor long in doing, < 3: 

t was ſo reaſonable, ſo pious, ſo obvious, fo ready and prepar d, that ar 

the very beginning all Chriſtians did ir, though, as ic happens, in ſeveral 

Churches atrer ſeveral manners, And ſuppoſing that theſe Greeks tay true, 

vet it is no more leſſening to the ſacredneſfle of that great feaſt, that the 
Apoſtles did not intend to make laws concerning ir, then it is to Baptiſme, 

that S. Panl (ayes, Chriſt ſent him not to baptize, but to preach the Goſpel ; 

that is, though to baptize was a holy office, yet he was to atcend toine- 

thing that was greater and requir d his diligence and prelence. But this 

addes ome moments to the lacredneſle of this and other ſuch feaſts, thac 

the Apoſtles lett it to the piety and good will of the Churches, as knowing 

that the Spirit of God, which they had receiv'd to this and greater pur- 

poſes, was more then (ufhcient tor the leading them 1nto a ſpecification of 

their piety and gratitude upon ſuch great cauſes : and it was a very great 

matter that inſtantly all Churches did conſent in the duty, without any law, 

er common teacher, but the Spirit of God and right reaſon. The reſulr 

of this conſideration 1s this, That it the Apoſtles left the celebration of 

Faſter and other teaſts to the choice and piety ot the Churches, it is not 

likely that they bound the Lent-taſt by a Canon, ſince the Lent was always 
acknowleged to be a preparation for Eaſter, and was never heard of before 

there was a Chriſtian Eaſter. Bur it I may have leave to interpoſe my con- 

ure (for it is no more) I ſuppole Socrates by Paſcha does not mean the 

day of the Reſurrection, but the day ot the Paſhon and that he intends 

onely to ſay that the ſolemnity of the good-Friday devotion was not ap- 

po:nted by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, but letr co the piety an41 gratitude of 

the Church, The reaſons of my conjecture are thele, 1. Becauſe Socrates 

calls it wrnlu 78 cwmerwI's; muIs; the memorial of Chriſts paſſion ; which 

tne Eaſter Sunday was not, but of the returreftion. 2, Becauſe we find the 

word Paſcha us'd bythe 4 ncient Fathers in the ſame ſenſe; wv mga mowwar 

laid Trmotheus Alexanarinus, to faſt on the Paſch : (On vnua Ts Tagya,s. 

Clement calls the good-triday taſt,the Paſchal faſt,meaning thar then began 

the Jewith paſſeover, and then Chriſt our Paſleover was offered for us. So 

Tertullian, Sic & die Paſche, quo communis & quaſi publica jejunii religio\ ;. g:, c 
eſt, merito deponimns ofculum, &c, The day of the Paſchis a publick and 14. 
common day tor the religion of taſting ; which becauſe it was never true 

of Eaſter-day, and being always true of good-triday, he muſt mean this, 

3. Becaule 1t is very probable that the Eaſter feſtival was 7 uſe, though not Vile lib. 2. 
commanded,in the Apoſtles time, therefore becauſe they kept che memo- CMp* 5: ur 
lal of the reſurre&ion the firſt day in every week and theretore Socrates 56s, hs 
could not in all likelyhood mean that day, but the Paſcha paſsrons, the 
Paſchal paſſion, not the Paſchal reſurretion, And then upon this account, 
though this fifth argument will not preyail,it is becauſe we need ir not ; for 

Aa 2 whatever 
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apud Socrar.'ib. 
2. Hiſt, cap. 3. 


lib. 5, Hzretic 
fabul. cap. 29, 


lib. «. Hiſt. 
Cap. 26. 


much more muſt the preceding faſt be lett underermin'd, 


6. If any man ſhould ſay that Kings are all created, as Adam Was, in 
full ſtature and manhood by God himlfelt immediately, he could beſt be con. 
futed by the midwives and the nurſes, the Schoolymaſters and the ſervants 
of the family, and by all the neighbourhood, who faw them born intants, 
who took them from their Mothers knees, who gave them ſuck .,who carried 
them in their armes, who made them coats and taught them their lerters, 
who obſerved their growth & chang'd their miniſteries about their perſons, 
The ſame is the caſe of the preſent article, He that {ayes our Lent,or torty 
days taſt before Eaſter,was eſtabliſhed by the Apoſtles in that tull growth 
& ſtate we now fee it, is perte&ly contuted by the teſtimony of thoſe ages 
thatſaw it's infancy & childhood,8 help'd to nurle it up teit s preſeatbulk, 


; For it is not to be denied but that from the very firſt ages of the 
Chriſtian Church of which we have anyrecords,it was with facrecneſle and 
religion obſerved that betore the teaſt of Eaſter they ſhould faſt, Tk ;ygiay 
Tv ay S, Clement Calls it; mus Px Sel opivas vngtias tis mm now? 1y% CvAng- 
o7þat1 a; V5 Tis ExxAnoia:, 10 the Council of Garegra about the time of the 
- Nicene Council, the faſts which were delivered in common, and bſervedby 
the Church : Te; WELD MEvRLs vNSEL a5, the appointed fafts, {0 Conſtantine call'd 
them. But this Paſchal faſt was nothing like ours,it was not our Cuadrage- 
{imal ; it was but a faſt of one or two days at furſt and in ſome places, For 
at firſt the Chriſtians were very ſhie of receiving any load of ordinances and 
burdens to their conſciences, as ſoon as ever they had entred into the li- 
berty of Chriſtians, They did all that reaſon, and all that love would re- 
quire: but if love was the parent of their obſervations, they would doe 
them in love, and not in neceſſity, leſt they ſhould be again intangled in 2 
yokeof bondage, That they kept their taſts with liberty, beſides rhe fore- 
$01nS teſtimomes, is expreſlely affirmed by Theodoret, who blaming the 
heretics that abſtain'd from fleſh and wine as being abominable, Eccleſie 
vero (faith he) de his nihil pracipit : neque enim horum nſum interdict. 
Ideo alii quidem permiſſis wvoluptatibus ſecurt fruuntur , alti vero 
abſtinent : & nemo qui ret ſapiat condemnat eum qui comedit 1, nam 
But the Church 
commands nothing in theſe things, and forbids not to uſe fleſh and wine; 


& abftinentia er participatio ſunt in ments poteſtate, 


S_3 


and theretore ſome enjoy them freely, others doe abſtain, and no wiſe man 
condemns him thart eats : for to eat or to abſtain is tn the power of every 
' mans will. Now if the Church had from the Apoſtles receiv'd a lay of 
cheLent-faſt, or if in the Church there had been a law to command abſti- 
nence from fleth in ].ent, it had not been truly ſaid of Theodoret, Eccleſia de 
| hw nihil precipit ; for a commandement for a time and a revolving period, 
certainly is a commandement, Bur this further appears in the variety 
which is in all the actions and minds of men when they are at their own 
choice, Of this a fragment of renews mention'd by Enſebixs is a great 
teſtimony : for there had been an unlucky difference between the Weſtern 
e Victor was 
tranſported 


and Eaſtern Churches about their keeping of Eaſter, and Pop 


Book 11, 


whateyerdeſtroys the premiſles in this caſe, does eſtabliſh the Concluſion 
For if by Paſcha he means the Paſchal faſt, that is, good-Friday, then he 
oives teſtimony,and that very conſonantly to the prime antiquity, that it 
was left free and undetermin'd by Chriſt and his Apoſtles : bur if he ſhould 
mean the Eaſter feaſt, and did ſay true, yet it will tollow from hence, thar 
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—— 
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ranſported.into eats upon the queſtion,and received from'S, [reness this 


ſober advertiſement, Foy there. not onely a controverſy about the day of 
Faſter, but about the kind of faſting, For ſome ſuppoſe they ought to faſt 
byt one day, others two, others moye ; ſome meaſure their day by forty hours of 
diy and night. And this variety of- them that obſerve the faſts did not brgjn 
iy our age, but long before us with our Anceſtors, who, as it i likely, retaining 
a cuſtome introduc d by ſimplicity and a private; choice, did og it to 


poſterity. And yet nevertheleſſe all theſe li & peaceably one. wit 


aaot her, 


und ws alſo keep pence together , for the differeuce of the faſt is ſo far from 


violating the agreemrat of faith, that it does commend it rather. Here was 


the Paſchal tall. vblery'd by all uien, but with great variety and a propor= 
Tir cauſe of the variety was this, wiuch was alſo the 
Ti:ey thought that the words of Chriſt, [when 
the bridegroom ſh il be taken from them, in thoſe days ſhall they [aſt ) were 
10be meant of the inter val of Chriſts death and burial, as; we learn from 
Titulian, Now veciule it was but one whole day thar-Chrift was in the 
orave, ſome taſted but one day, beginning 0n the Friday afternooneOthers 


tionate libe! EY, 
oround Ui their P! actice, 


conſider that Chriſt was about 49 hours dead, and the bridegroom-was ab- 


ſent ſo long z and theretore reckon their faſt tro 40 hours, beginning from 
the ninth hour on go0d-Friday, & eating nothing till the nzorning of Eaſter 


day : and this was the moſt tevere and the moſt;prevailins amongſt them ; 


2nd this is the 390 @eg 951 the quadrageſimal faſt, this: gave v«caltun to the 


name, Which was kept when the torty hours was chang « into forty dayes, 
2nd new analogies and new realons found out for ir, andtheir faſting tor the 


tbſence of the bridegroom was chang'd into a faſting in imitation of Moſes 


and El:as and our Bleſſed Saviour in the wildernefſe, Onely by the way 
letme obſerve that at fiſt they had no appointed taſts, but of thoſe hours 
which the bridegroom was taken trom them, that is, none but the Pal- 
chal taſt ; as Tertallran exprelicly affirms, iMos dies jejuni determinatos pr- 
taſe in quibus ablatus ſt ſponſus, & hos eſſe jam ſolos legitimos jejuniorum 
Chriſtiane: 1m, The Catholics had no other days appointed for faſtings, no 
aher were the lr711111ate faſting days for Chriſtians (as they thought) but 
onely theſe 121 w/111h the Bridegroom was taken from them, 


16, But, Jrenens (aid that ſome faſt one day, lome two,and others more, 
Some kept the whole ſtx days of the Paſhon week ; we find mention made 


lib.de Jejur. 
C, I4, 


lib, de Jejun. 


EaP. 2. 


of itin Dzonyſins Alexandrinus about the 255% year of Chriſt, ws 25 wy Epilt. can. ad 
no! negs, the [ix days of faſting ; but he affirms that all doe not equally Þ=" 


ooferve them, For ſome taſt all the ſix days, ſome two, ſome three, lome 


tour, ſome none, But by Epiphanins his time the taſt had- poſſets'd the lib. 3; r xp. 6- 


whole fix days almoſt every w : 


dimg0 m7 01 Acer, All the people ſpend the ſix days of \the Paſch, or 
before Eaſter ,in dry diet : but by this time the word noreezxga or Quadra- 
gelima had prevail'd, and was us'd to ſignity the Paſchal taſt, The word 
Was us'd in the Council of Nice, which commanded two Synods every year 
to be held in the Provinces, and the firſt of them to be & Teww+ex1z57 in 
the ®uadrageſimal faſt, But this did not ſignify the faſt of forty days, for 
that was not yer brought into the Church, 


I, But firſt the matter is clear that the word ®vadraze/imed is often us'd in 
©WAaras 


antiquity and by other good Authors to ſignify a ſet time of faſt, but plaig- 
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lyleſle then forty days, S. Hierom ſayes that the Montaniſts doe make tres Epilt. 54. 24 
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in anno quadrage ſims Whree Lents'; and yer two of them were but of five 
days a piece, and whether the chird was'more or leſſe we cannor tell : an 
lih. de jcjun. this Tertullian plainly affirms, "who. was" himſelf a Montaniſt, And this 
cnet thing alſo came inro the praQtice of -fome Carholics ; for they did ſo too in 
| the time of Amalarins, they kept tres quadrazeſimas, three quadrageſiml 
_ 6: cp fafts , and yer that before Mid{ummer"and that before Chriſtmas were 
HT much ſhorter then forty days, The ſame word is ſeveral times uſed by 
2 lib. 4. dc in- 4 Rabanns Maurns and ” Dwraxdus, But that the uſe of the word may be ng 
tr re. - prejudice to the right underſtanding of the thing, we find the thing noted 
Vl a ome by © Socrates and wondred #texceedingly,that fince there was ſo great diffe. 
co "Frok rence In the number of days, yet all alike called it TEOVEpargoly, or the 
_ i>.5- quadrazeſimal faſt, The ſame alſo we find in 9 Sozomen, noting that ſome 
1ib. 7, cap.1g. did onely obſerve three weeks of five days to the week, out of the number 
of the ſeven antepaſchal weeks, and yer nevertheleſle called ir Duadraveh,. 
14 : and the ſame alſo we fint'in Nreephorus, who (I ſuppoſe) tran(crib'd ir 
from them :and in-Caſ{}an's-time,when the Lent-faſt came up to the number 
in notis a Of 36 days,yet he ſtill calls ir the 2#adragefima or the 40 days faſt : and it 
Terwll.ds is no wonder, if Rrgaltins ſay rrue,' that all the ſer and ſtationary taſts of 
mw the Primitive Chriſtians were called 2wuadrageſimals, Bur the firſt uſe of 
the word is in'the Nrcene Countil ;'unlefle the words of 0ri7en be allowed 
to be good record :but yer both *in Origen, and in the Nicene Council, 
though the word be us, yet without any remark of the number of the 
* A.D. 460. days, or intimation of is utitill the'Counci] of Laodrcea*, which mentions 
©4n-5% more weeks then onein the Lenr, commanding to faſt alſo upon the Thurſ. 
day of the laſt wetk in Lent For by this time it was come to three weeks, 
in ſome places more, and' in ſome lefle; as appears in Socrates, Sozomen, 
Caſfian and Nicephorus above quoted, | 
| 
18, But for thereaſon of the word ©nadrageſima there are various conje- 
Collar. 211 Q@tures. Caſſtay ſays it is an imitation of Chriſts taſt of forty days, and (o 
_— had the name from thence. But he addes ſome little Cabaliſtical things of 
the number of forty in the Scrrprure, which are to no great purpoſe, But 
his firſt conjecture is not altogether unreaſonable; and Rigaltivs makes uſe 
of it, ſaying that the Apoſtles having obliterated the Jewiſh faſts,to which 
Chriſts forty days faſt pur an end;and aflerted us into liberty, they would 
upon that day on which Chriſt wrought our liberty tor us,zailing the hand- 
writing of ordinances to his Croſſe, conſecrate a faſt to the memorial of this 
| © great work of redemption for us ; [ t obliteratis Fudeorum Sabbats jeju- 
ubi Þ-:2. 8 74s ſua Chriſtiani, que Domino ſus tantula pro tantss offerrent, de \ejuni1 Do- 
minici ſpatio vocitarent} that the Chriſtians might call their faſt by a name 
taken from the duration of the Lords faſt, that ſince they could not attain to 
that great faſt, they might at leaſt have it in venerable memory. But this 
aithoogh it be1ngenious and pretty, yet it is ſomething violent, and hath 
no'warrant from antiquity ; and the queſtion is better anſwer'd trom the 
words of Irenens in Euſebies, who layes that they who kept the Paſchal 
faſt would ſome of them produce the faſt to forty hours :now the whole 
faſt being in memory of the bridegrooms being taken away, and he having 
been abſent, as they computed it, forty hours, this proportion did better 
carry the analogy,and therefore eaſily carried away the name,and a quadra- 
gelimal of hours'1s as proper as a quadragefimal of days, and hath a better 
warranty then any other conjecture. Burt this I remark d betore. 


But 
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© Butafterwards the number of weeks increas'd : it came in ſome places 

to fix and ſeven weeks ; ſo Caſs1ay, But it was diverſo more, tor ſome would Collar. 21.527. 
faſt Saturdays, and ſome would not ; but they made it but to be 36 days,. ES 
however: ſo we find it in S, Gregory, that 42 days were the appointment of ;;57 
Lent, but taking away the Sundays, fix and thirty days remain for faſting, 
But in all this whole affair there was nothing yet univerſally determin'd by 
any law of the univerſal © hurch, For i## Rome about the year 437 they 
afted but three weeks before Eaſter, [and out of them they excepted Satur- 
days and Sundays , ] But n Illyricum,in Greece & * Hac clauſuls inſe itur in Loco non ſus : oportuir 
Alexandria they begin their Lemien faſt above fox un moreionn & Ele Gra @ ie 
weeks before Eaſter,Gthers begin ſeven weeks before iumin nai «d Gr, BT 
Eaſter,but faſt by intervals, and obſerve but fifteen emendat hunc locum {atis mendy(um. 

days in all : and yet all call this the quadrageſimal faſt. So * Socrates, And *ljb. 5.c. 22, 
S. Chryſoſtoms ſayes it was the cuſtome againſt Eaſter co ask every one how iowil. ws og 
many weeks he had taſted , and you thould hear ſome anſwering two, ſome © ett: 
three, ſome all, For at Conſtantinople the Lent was longeſt: It was of 

ſeven weeks there and all up unto Phanrcia, as Sozomen and Nicephormus re- lib. 7. c 19. 
port : but all this while with liberty, by cuſtome, and without a law, S$, O-15-6IN 
Anſtin tells that in ſome places they would not taſt the Thurſdays in Lent : £6;4. ,18 44 
indeed the Council of Laodicea had commanded they ſhould, but that was Januar. 

but provincial, and did not.oblige and was not received every where; and 

that ſaying which is reported out of the conſtitutions ot S. Clement might 

prevail as far, Fejunium quint 4 hypocritarum eſt, But at Rome this was then 

obſerved, they did not faſt on Thurſdays, nor yet on Tueſdays, or they 

might chuſe: ſo we find in S, Leo exhorting them to the Monday, Wednel- Serm. 4.4e 

day, Friday and Saturday faſt,and on Saturday to watch beſide, And becauſe 4*”* 

of the defalcation ot theſe days in every week, ſome that were very zea- 

lous made up their Lent to be eight weeks, and began it on Sexageſima 

Sunday,bur at laſt it ſetledgipon Aſh-wedneſday,and hath endur'd fo ro this 


day in many of che Weſtern Churches. 


1% Nowif all this be not ſufficient to prove that the forty days faſt of 


Lent was not a Canon or inſticution Apoſtolical, I cannot tell by what 
meaſures the queſtion can be filled: and it rhe Apoſtles were the Authors 
of 1t, yet becauſe the Churches kept themſelves in great liberty and varie- 
ty, it1s certain that if they did ſo ſtill, there would be no diminution to re- 
ligion. For the uſe of it being wholly for preparation to the Eaſter com- 
mun:on, and the ſetting apart ſome portion of ovr time for God's ſervice, 
it can then onely be of uſe, when it miniſters to ſuch ends with an advan- 
tage (o great as to recompence the trouble, and (o material as ro quit ir 
from a vain obſervance, * But how it can be enjoyn'd, and how it ought 
to be practis'd, I ſhall conſider in the inquiries concerning the conditron 
of Eccleſiaſtical laws, Here I was onely to quit the Couſcience of this 
inare which is laid for her by ſome unskilfull Fowlers, and to repreſent 
= the Apoſtles did not by any Rule or Canon oblige the Chriſtian 

hurches, 


That which remains is this, that we conſider that it 15 and ought to be 
no prejudice to this liberty, that S. Hierom calls Lent an Apoſtolical tra- 


dition, For it was very ea(y for them who loy'd the inſtitution, and knew 
it very ancient, and that the cuſtome of ir did deſcend from Apoſtolical 
perſons,to call it 4 tradition Apoſtolical, It is no wrong to S, Hierom if we 
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think he did (© here : for he did as much as this comes to in the queſtion of 
the Saturdays faſt, for in his Epiſtle to Lucines he ſayes, Ynaquegque pro- 
vincia abundet in ſenſw ſno,& precepta majorum leges Apoſtolicas ps 
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Let every Province abound in their own ſenſe, and ſuppoſe the precepts of 
their Anceſtors tobe Apoſtolical laws, Burt that the Churches had nv» ſuch 
law upon them, but were at liberty, appears from all the premiſſes; which j 
ſumme up with the words-of S, Auſtin, The Chriſtians, not rhac he 


contr. Fanſtum meats are unclean, but tor mortification, doe abſtain trom fleſh and truits ; 
b] 


Manic, 19. ſome tew always, or elſe at certain times: Sicut per qnadrageſimam fere 
CP. 5. 
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omnes, quanto mags quiſque vel minus voluerit, ſeu potuerit, As in Lent 
almoſt all men, more or leſſe according as every man ts able, or as every man i; 
willing, 


He that deſires to ſee more particulars concerning the hiſtory, the 
original, the variety and increaſe of Lent, may, it he pleaſe, read them in 
Ca/5119,1n Amalarins, Alcninus & Rabanns of oid,and of late,in Duranays,in 
Huzo Menardss a Benedictine his notes in Gregor. Sacramentarinm, in Peta- 
IV/ns 11S NOTES UPON Epiphanius, Rriealtius upon Tertulltan,Scalizer's admi- 
rable animadverfions UPOn Enſebius,\n that excellent Epiſtle Of Eraſmus to 
the Biſhop of B1fit de interdidfo eſu carnium, 1n Delauney, Fileſcac and 
Daille*, Our of rlicle any man may latisly his curiofity;1 have endeavour'd 
onely to ſatisty the Conſcience, 


Concerning the weekly faſts of Friday and Saturday, the tormer of 
them is © great antiquity in the Church, 25 being in uſe in Terr#{{iau's time, 
ani without variety alwayes obſerved atter it once began, We find the 
W oincliay and Friday faſt mentioned by Clemens Alexanartiyus, uwnithe 
\V e in-iday ftzrion is equally in Tertultian, But the Satmdiy !tit was tor 
tine 1.205 counted abominable in thewhote Charch ; but it caine 1nothe 
Latin Church in time, but with ſo much ſcandal to the G1 ces, thar inthe 
year of our Lord 707 they excommunicated them that taited on the Sator- 
day, and to this day perſevere in the ſame mind, Bur thar neither one nor 
the other was of Apoſtolical inſtitution, is ot it ſelt clear by the conſe- 
quence of the tormer diſcourſe concerning Lent ; the Apoſtles having 
made no laws concerning faſting-days,as I have made apparent, * The Ro- 
e4ton taſt (all the world knows) was inſtituted by Mammercas Biſhop of 
Vienna-:and as tor the Ember-weeks,they can pretend to no antzquity thatis 
Primitive, and rely tor their authority upon a ſpurious epiſtle of Pope Ca- 
[ixtus, which is pretended to have been written about the year 221, and 
which is abundantly detected of forgery by many perſons, bur elpecially 
by M* Blondel, Tertullian's words are 2 hatchet to cut off all taſting-days 
from pretending toApoſtolical authority,afhirming that the Montaniſts cid 
taſt but ewo weeks in the whole year, and in them not on Saturdays and 
Suncays (though S. 71:eroms is pleas'd ro lay three Lents to their charge,) 
and that the Catholics blam'd them for impoſing ſo much ;but themſelves 
did taſt onely upon thoſe days the bridegroom was taken trom them, tht 
is, the paichal taſt ;that they did ſometimes interpoſe halt faſts, and live 01 


Comialtze bread and water for ſome time, but ut cuiqgue 711debatur he ox arbitrio agtn* 


tes, non.ex imperio, as every man [.w canſe, doing theſe 1hivgs by choice ans 
not by command. ; 
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—The reſult of this diſcourſe is this, That the Apoſtles did nor lay a 
oke upon the Diſciples neck in the matter of faſting, much leſle in the 
torty days faſt of Lent ; that as in relation to the Apoſtles, the Conſcience 
5 2t liberty. Now whether or no any poſitive conſtitution of the Rulers of 
our Churches can or doe oblige the Conſcience to the obſervation of Lent, 


and how farre, I ſhall confider in the next Paragraph of this Chapter, 


RuLE XIV. 


The Canons ot the ancient General and Provincial 
Councils are then laws to the Conſcience when 
they are bound upon us by the authority of the 


reſpective Governours of Churches. 


| A Generd! Council is nothing but the union of all the Eccleſiaſtical pow- 

er inthe world, The authority of a General Council in matters of 
Government and Diſcipline is no greater, no more obligatory then the au- 
thority of a Provincial Council to thoſe who are under ict. A General 
Council obliges more Countries and more Dioceſes, but it obliges them 
no more then the Civil and Ecclefiaſtic power obliges them at home A 
General Council is an Union of Government, a conſent of Princes and Bi- 
ſhops,and in that every one agrees to govern by the meaſures to which there 
they doe conſent : and the conſent of opinions addes moment to the laws, 
and reverence to the ſanction; and it maſt prevail againſt more objections 
then Provincial decrees, becauſe of the advantage of wiſdome and conſul- 
tation which is ſuppos'd to be there, but the whole power of obliga- 
tion is deriv'd from the Authority at home. That is, if twenty Princes 
meet together and all their Biſhops,and agree how they will have their 


Churches governed, thoſe Princes which are there and thoſe Biſhops 
which have conſented are bound by their own ac, and: to it they muſt ſtand 
till the reaſon alters, or a contrary or a better does intervene ; but the 
Prince can as much alter that law when the caſe alters, as heran'abrogate 


any other law to which he hath conſented, Bur thoſe Princes which were 


not there, whatever the cauſe of their abſence be, are nor oblig'd by that 
General Council ; and that Council can haveno authority but whar is given 
them by conſent,8& therefore they who have not conſented, are free as ever. 


The Council of Florence, fo called becauſe, though it was begun ar 
Ferrara, yet it was ended there, Pope Clement 7*b calls the eighth General 
Council in his Bull of April 22" 1527, yet others call it the 16: bur it 
was never receiv d in France, as Panormitan * tells us: for the King of 
France did forbid exprefſlely and upon great penalties that any of his ſub- 
j&5 ſhould goe to Ferrara to celebrate that Council , and after ic had been 
celebrated, and Charles the 7'b was defir'd by Pope Eugenius to accept it, 
be told the Legates plainly,that he had never taken it for a Council, and he 
never would, The Council of Baſil, though the King of France had ſent 
his Embaſſadors thither, and had received it as a Council, yet he approved 
it but in part, for he rejeRed the laſt thirteen ſeſſions, and approv'd _ 
tne 


Vide Surium 
in Epiſt. ad le- 
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Concil. Ferrar. 
rom. 4. Concil. 
* in Tra. de 
Concil. Pafil, 


Circa princ. n.6. _ 
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inco a Law by the King and Parliament, there is no other Council ar all of 
uſe in England, ſave onely to entertain ſcholars in their arguments, and tg 
be made uſe of in matters of ta&t, by them to underſtand the ſtories of the 
Church, Where any thing elfe is feceived into cuſtome an pratice of 


Jaw, it binds by our reception, not by it's own natural force. I, 
"5 But I have already ſpoken ſufficiently of this thing*, I now onely 
61,98 þ mention. it to the purpole that thoſe religious and well-meaning perſons 
> aka who are concluded by the canon of an Ancient Council, and think thir 
Rule 5. whatever was there commanded it layes tome obligation upon the Conſci. 


ences of us at this day, and by this means enter into infinite (cruples ang 2 
reſtleſſe unſatisfied condition, may conſider that the Ancient Doors of 
the Church had no jurisdiftion over us who were born fo many ages after 
them;that even then when they were made they had their authority who! 
from Princes and conſent of Nations ; that things and re3ſons, that juris- 
ditions and governments, that Churches and Dioceles, that intereſts and 
manners are infinitely alter'd fince that time ; that fince the authority of 
thoſe Fathers could not be permanent and abide longer then their lives, it 
being certainly not greater then that of Kings, which muſt needs die with 
their perſons, that their ſucceſſors may be Kings as well as they, and not he 
ſubjects of the dead, the efficacy of their rules muſt deſcend upon ſucceſſion 
by a ſucceeding authority ; that therefore they prevail upon us by a new 
force, by that which is extrinſecal to them ; and therefore in ſuch caſes we 
are to inquire whether the thing be good, and it ic be, we may uſe it with li- 
berty till we be reſtrained, but we may alſo chuſe ; tor then we are to in- 
quire whether the thing be a law in that Government ro which we owe 
obedience : for that the Fathers met at Laodicea, at Antioch, at Nice, at 
Ganera, a thouſand, 1100 or 1300 years agoe, ſhould have authority over 
us in England (0 many ages atter, is (0 infinitely unreaſonable, that none 
bur the tearfuil and the unbelievers, the {crupulous and thoſe who are Sau 
Ta $vazi of a laviſh nature, and are in bondage by their fear, and know not 
how to ſtand in that liberty by which Chriſt hath made them tree, will - 
account themſelves in ſubjection to them, It upon this account the Rulers 
of Churches will introduce any pious, juſt and warrantable Canon, we are 

' to obey inall things where they have power to command ; but the Canon, 
for being in the old Codes of the Church, binds us no more then the laws 

of Conſtantine. 
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RuteEe XV. 


The laudable Cuſtomes of the Catholick Church 


which are 1n preſent obſervation doe oblige the 
Conſcience of all Chriſhans. 


: Tr we have from S. Paul, who reproves the contumacy and regard- 


lefſe comport of thoſe who, againſt the uſages of Chriſtians and the 
places where they liv'd, would wear long hair : We have no ſuch cuſtome, 
nor the Churches of God, In ſuch caſes where there is no law, the manners 
of Chriſtians introduce a law fo far, that we cannot recede from it with- 
out ſome probable cauſe , or if we doe, we cannot doe it without ſcandal 
2nd reproach. And indeed it is an a& of love to conform to the cuſtomes 
of Chriſtians with whom we doe converſe, who either will think you blame 
their cuſtome, or deſpiſe their perſons,if you comply not, S. Auſtin gave 
his advice to the fame purpoſe, 1n hs rebns de quibus nihil certi tradit 


Et ſicut prevaricatores divinarum legam, ita contemptores Eccleſuafticarum 
conſuetudinum coercendr ſunt, If the holy Scriptures have not interposd in 
the particular, we muſt keep the cuſtomes and decrees of our Anceſtors as a law: 
and as they that prevaricate the Divine laws are to be + 75m mgs ſo are al 
they that deſpiſe the cuſtomes of the Church, * It 1s a Catholic cuſtome,that 


they who receive the Holy Communion, ſhould receive it faſting, This is * 


not a duty commanded by God : but unleſle it be neceſſary to eat, he thar 
ceſpiſes this cuſtome, gives nothing bur the teſtimony of an evil mind, 


 Butthis is firſt to be underſtood in ſuch Cuſtomes as are laudable,thar 


is, fuch which have no ſuſpicion or moral reproach upon them, ſuch which 
ze reaſonable and fit for wiſe and ſober perſons, It was a cuſtome of the 
Primitive Church, at leaſt in ſome places, not to couch che earth with the 
bare foot within the Otaves of Eaſter: this was a trifle, and tending to 
phantaſtic opinions and ſuperſtitious fancies, and therefore is not to be 
crawn into 1mitation ; oneiy ſo long as it did remain, every man was to 
take care he gave no offence to weak perſons, but he was to endeavour to 
ater it by all fair means and uſages. Ic was a cuſtome in many Churches 
anctently, and not long ſince in the Church of England, that in caſes of the 
infants extreme danger the midwives did baptize them. This cuſtome 
came in at a os on. it lean'd upon a falſe and ſuperſtitions opinion ; 
and they thought it better to invade the Prieſts office, then to truſt God 
with the fouls which he made with his own hands and redeem'd with his 
Sons bloud. But this cuſtome was not to be followed it it had ſtill continued; 
for even then they confeſs'd ir was a finne, fatFum watet, fieri non debuit ; 
and evil ought not to be done for a good end, 2uod fi a mulicribas bap- 
t124ri oporteret,, profeito Chriſtus 2 Matre baptizatus eſſet, & non 4 Foanne : 
aut cum nos ad baptizandum miſit, miſiſſer mulieres nobiſcum ad hoc : nunc 
vero nu ſquam neque juffit Dominus , neque per Scripturam tradidit, wipote 
qui nature convenientiam & rei decorum noſſet, tanquam nature author & 


legiſlator aid the Author of theConſtitntions under the name of S,Clement. 11>. 3-< 5: 


If 


E piſt. 76. ad 
Caſulanum 


cripturs Divina, mos populi Dei wel ftatuta Majorum pro lege tenenda ſunt, Prebbycer. 
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If women might be ſuffer d to baptize, Chriſt need not have gone to $, John 
but might have been baptized by his Mother ; and Chriſt would have ſent 
: women along with the Apoſtles when he gave them commiſſion to preach anz 
£ to baptiFe, But now our Lord hath neither commanded any ſuch thin by his 
__ or in Scripture ;, for the author and law-giver of Nature knew what wa 
agreeable and decent for their Nature. To this agrees that of T ertullian, 
«Ar Non permititur muliert in Eccleſia loqui, ſed nec docere, nec tingere, nec 
offerre, nec ullius wirilis muneris nedum ſacerdotals offici ſortem ſibi ven 
dicare, A woman tu not permitted to ſpeak in the Church, nor toteach, ny 
to baptiFe, nor to offer, nor to doe the office of 'a man, much leſſe of a Prief 
*ſethe Divine * This .cuſtome therefore is of the nature of chole which are to be laid aſide 
inftierion o O'des bamnlite & por yeregmviey ia, No man baptizes but he that i 1n holy gy. 
olices2inilter. ders, {aid Simeon of Theſſalonica , and I think he ſaid truly, But above 111 
[cQ, 4. things, opinions are not to be takenup by cuſtome, and reduc'd to pradtice; 
not onely becauſe cuſtome is no good warranty for opinions, and v0lunt a F 
ertur carere ocults, intelleFus pedibus,the will hath no eyes,& the underſtang. | 
ing hath no feet , that is, itcan doe nothing without the will, and the will 
muſt doe nothing without that; they are a blind man and a lame when they 
are aſunder, but when they are together they make up a ſound man, while 
the one gives reaſon, and the other-gives command : but beſides this, when 
an opinion is offer'd onely by the hand of cuſtome, it 1s commonly a ſigne 
of a bad cauſe,and that there 1s nothing elle to be ſaid for it ; and therefore 
Diſput. 18. in jt was a weaknefle in Salmeroy to offer to perſuade us to entertain the do- 
Fac ; qt frine and practice of 'Indulgences, Purgatory, Invocation of Saints, Images 
and the like, becauſe they arecuſtomes of the Church, meaning his own, 


lib. de Virg. 


3. 2, This is to be underſtood alto of the Cuſtomes of the Catho- 
lick Church, For if the Churches differ, it is indifferent to take either 
lib. 3.Pzdagog. Or neither as it may happen, Clemens Alexandrinus (aid it was 4 Wicked- 
Pp neſle to pull the beard, becauſe it is our natural, 1t is a generous and an in- 
genuous ornament : and yet Gregory the 7", Biſhop of Rome, made Arch- 
Biſhop Fames ſhave his beard clole, pretending that it had bees always a 
lib.$. Reviſt;;, cuſtome in the Weſtern Churches ; Conſuetudin; ſantte obedire corgimu , 
Epi. 16, We have conſtrained him to obey the holy cuſtome, In luch caſes where ſeve- 
ral Churches have ſeveral uſages, every Church is to tollow her own cu- 

ſtome, and every ot her ſubjects to obey it, 


4. 3. Thoughevery ſubje& is tied to the cuſtome of his own Church, 
7et he is not to give offence when he converſes with another Church that 
hath a differing cuſtome: according to that rule and example of S. Ambroſe, 
Duando hic ſum, non jejuno Sabbato ; quando Rome ſum, jejuno Sabbato : & 
ad quamcunque Eccleſiam veneritis, ejus morem ſervate, ſi pati ſcandalum 
non vuitis aut facere, When I am at Millain I doe not faſt on the Saturday, 
when I am at Rome 1 ave : and towhatſoever Church you at come, keep the 
cnſtome of that Church, if ye will neither zive nor receive offence, And thele 
Fil. 119, Words S, Auſtin made uſe of to this very purpole, Totum hoc genus liberas 
habet obſcrvationes, nec diſciplina ulla eft im his melior gravi prudentique 
Chriſtiano, quam ut eo modo agat quo agere viderit Eccleſiam ad quamcungque , 
forte devenerit, The beſt way 1s to doe as that Church does where you 
happen to be, And inthe ſame inſtance S, Hierom gave anſwer to £4785, | 
ſervandam eſſe cp Eccleſie conſuetudinem, * The cuſtome of the place | 


of our own Church is to be obſerved, AnJ1 therefore at Millan it - | 
counte 


Fpif.86. 
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HE - - N n . : 
connted a violation of their rights when the Roman Prieſts come into the 
Ambroſian Churches, and refuſe to uſe the Miſſal of S. Ambroſe, but uſe 
the Roman, It is a cuſtome in the Church of Zzgland to uncover the 
head or to bow the knee when the name of Feſus is named : the cuſtome 
:5 not onely innocent but pious, and agreeable to the duty of every Chri- 
tian, and therefore abſtrafting from the injunRion, the cuſtome it ſelf is 
(ficient to exat conformity of all modeſt perſons. Burt if a ſon of the 
Church of Enzland ſhall come into other Proteſtant Churches who uſe ic 
not, he is to comply with them in che omiſſion, unlefle himſelf be perſuaded 
that itis a Divine Commandement ; and yet even then alſo, the ſpecifica- 
tion and the circumſtances of time and place may be undetermin'd, and 
leave him in a capacity to comply for a time, and in a limited place, 


4. It is requir'd that the cuſtome be of preſent obſervation, or elfe ir 


_ * does not oblige the Conſcience. Thus it 1s a cuſtome of the Catholic 


Church that ar the Baptiſing of Infants there be God-fathers and God- 
mothers, This cuſtome is ſtill of uſe in the Church of England: and al- 
though much of the reaſon for which, they were firſt introduc'd is ceas'd, 
and the caſe alter'd; yet it is enough to every man that is a ſubjeR,thar it is 
the cuſtome:and therefore if any man ſhall diſpute and prove thar the thing 
it ſelf is not now neceſſary, that is no warranty to, him to omit it; ſo long as 
the cuſtome is allowed & upheld, 8 is no evil, Pur it the cuſtome beleft in 
a Church, that it was a Catholic cuſtome 8 of long uſe in the Church is of 
no obligation to the Conſcience. Socrates tells that omnes wbique in orbe ter- 


lebrace the myſteries, Alexandrini tamen & Romani ex antiqua traditione 
ifud facere rennunt. But the Churches of Alexandria & Rome refuſe to doe 
ſo, becauſe they have an ancient tradition to the contrary, Aad in this they 
had their liberty, It was a long 8& a general cuſtome in the Church upon all 
occafions and motions of ſolemnity or greater'a&tion to make the ſigne of 
theCrofle in the aire,on the breaſt, or on the forehead ; but he that in Exe - 
land ſhould doe ſo upon pretence becauſe it was a Catholic cuſtome would 
be ridiculous, For a cuſtome obliges by being a cuſtome amongſt them with 
whom we doe converſe, and to whom in charity and prudence we are to 
comply : and therefore to doe an action that was a cuſtome there where ic 
is not a cuſtome, muſt be done upon ſome other reaſon then becauſe it is a 
cuſtome ; or elle it is done becauſe there is no reaſon, Ir was a cuſtome 
of the Catholic Church to reſerve infants all the year till Eaſter to be bap- 
tiz'd, except it were in caſes of neceſſity or great danger : but we have no 
ſuch caſtome now; nor the Churches of God , and therefore to think we are 
bound to comply with that or any ſuch cuſtome,tis to make our ſelves too 
tond admirers of the actions, and more then ſervants to the ſentences and 
cuſtomes of Ancient Churches, 


5. An Eccleſiaſtical cuſtome againſt an Eccleſiaſtical law does not ob- 
lige the Conſcience, Ir does in many caſes excuſe, bur when there is no 
ſcandal accidentally emerging, it never binds us to follow ir, I ſay it can 
excuſe from penalty, then when the Eccleſiaftical law hath been neglected , 
becauſe the Governours are preſumed to doe their duty , and therefore if 
they who made the law ſuffer it to be commonly broken, jr is to be ſuppos'd 
they are willing the law ſhould die: and this is the ſenſe of that in the 


Comedy, Mores leges perduxerunt jam in poteſtatem _ Cuſtomes give Plaui.Trinum. 
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} Is ; lib, 5.Hiſt, 
rarwm Eccleſie,all theChurches in the world, every week upon Saturday ce- cp. wy 
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limit to laws ; and they bind according as the manners of men are; Ang 
this the lawyers extend even to a cuſtome thar is againſt the law of Gog 
Paidus in 1, So the Preſidents of Sena at theentry into their office take an oath in form 
_ rare, S. that they will never receive bribes z and yet they doe fo, and are known to 
> fa.f z doe ſo, and becauſe of the general cuſtome are never puniſh'd: and much of 
ethcio procon- the ſame nature are the oaths taken at the Matriculations and admiſſions 
ful.& ls. into Univerſities and offices reſpeaively, concerning which it were very 
well there were ſome remedy or prevention. Bur it ir can be underſtogg 
that the law-giver intends the lawſhould be 1n force,and that the neglivence 
of his Miniſters or the ſtubborn and uncomplying nature of the ſubject is 
the cauſe of the want of diſcipline z then the conſcience is oblig'd to the 
os orig oſs law, and not excus'd by the cuſtome*, And yet further, when the lay is 
>| Chapter Called upon, then although there be a cuſtome in the Church againſt the 
of this Book. Canoy, it neither preſerves from fin, nor reſcues from puniſhment : quiz 
lex derogat conſuetudini,ſay the lawyers; when the law is alive the cuſtome's 
dead, becauſe the cuſtome took it's life from the diminution of the lay, 
and when there is a law actually called upon, the cuſtome to the contraryig 
a dire& evil, and that againſt which the law is intended, and which the law 
did intend to remedy, The Church hath made laws that no man ſhall fat 
upon the Lords day, nor the great Feſtivals of the year - if a cuſtome of 
faſting upon Chriſtmas-day ſhould in evil and peevith times prevail, and 
the law be unable or unwilling to chaſtiſe ir, but ſuffer it ro grow into evil 
manners ; when the law is again warm and refreſh'd and calls tor obedience, 
the contrary cuſtome is not to be pretended againſt the law, but to bere- 
pented of, In the Church of England there is a law, that when children 
are baptized they ſhall be dipped in the water ; onely it they be {ſick it ſhall 
be cox that it be ſprinkled upon them : but yer the cuſtome of ſprink- 
ling all does prevail, In this caſe we are to ſtand to the law, not tothe 
cuſtome, becauſe the law is ſtill in force, and is actually intended to pre- 
vail according to the mind of the Church, and it is more agreeable with 
the praQtice, the laws and cuſtomes of the Primitive Church, and tothe 
praice of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, Bur of this I ſhall ſpeak again in 
{ome of the following Numbers. 


6, An Eccleſiaſtical cuſtome muſt be reaſonable or aſetull, or it car 
not oblige the con(cience, except to avoid ſcandal, for rhat is in all things 
carefully to be obſerved, right or wrong, ſo it be not a fin againſt God; 
Cuſtomes muſt be kept, when the breaking them is ſcandalous, But ex- 
cepting this caſe, an unreaſonable cuſtome does not oblige, For no man 1s 
bound to be a fool, or to doe a tooliſh ation, Now a cuſtome in the Cz 
non law is concluded to be reaſonable if ir tends to the good of the ſoul, 
In the Civil law it is allowed to be reaſonable if it tends to any publick 
go0d. Thus it is a cuſtome that Judges ſhould wear their Robes upon 
their ſeates of judicature ; that the Clergy wear blacks. Dodores por- 
tant varium, quia habitus virum oftendit, (aith the law, /. JO. C, de 
fabri, And = 5 Prieſt were a ſtrange peeviſh or a weak perſon who 
ſhould chuſe to wear gray, becauſe there is no religion i» the colour : his 
religion in this would have nothing elſe : and though theſe things tend not 
to the good of the ſoul, yet they tend to the good of the publick, they 


_—_ men, that honour may be given to them to whom honour be 
ongs, 


Far 
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g, — Por itis conſiderable, what the wiſer Lawyers ſay, 1. That a cuſtome 
is good if it contains bonum honeſtum, any honeſty or matter of publick re- 
putation, Thus it is a cuſtome that civil perſons ſhould not walk late in 
thenight, but be in their houſes at ſeaſonable times zit is a good cuſtome 
that Biſhops and Prieſts abſtain from going to Taverns ; this cuſtome is 
reaſonable, and therefore does oblige thoſe that are concerned in it, 2, A 
cuſtome is good if it contains bonum commune, if it be for the common 
o00d : and of this ſort there are many cuſtomes in every nation which are 
paſs'd into laws, as that in the cauſe of Dowries the Judge ſhould proceed 
ſummarily ; that a fa be tried in the country where it was done;that when 
any man 1s accuſed he ſhould have his accuſers brought before his face. And 
thus alſo in the laws Eccleſtaſtical there are very many of this nature, as 
that when Biſhops viſit their Churches there be allowance of procurations 
and Synodals, and aptneſles for their entertainment ; that when we ſee a 
Biſhop we beg his bleſſing ; that when we come to a city we firſt goe to the 
Cathedral to pray, then to the Biſhop to be ble(s'd and prayed for ; that 
the contract of Marriage be publickly ſolemniz'd in Churches after- three 
ublications ; that children ask their Parents benediCtion : theſe things are 
of publick uſe, for the advancing of a neceſſary duty, for the mutual en- 
dearment of Relatives, for the eſtabliſhment of piery, for the conciliating 
authority, and to many other goo purpoſes, which whoſoever can advance 
by the keeping of a cuſtome & complying with the manners of the Church 
where he lives, is not to be excus'd if he will be ſtubborn and fingular and 
proud, % Baldws (ayes, Bona f conſuetudo que continet bonum honorabile, ©. 6; Juice 
[tisa good cuſtome that gives honour and regard to whom it is due. Thug |zicusdetens. 
itisa cuſtome that the Conſecration of Biſhops ſhbuld be in publick Chur- Jn 
ches ; that the Degree of Door, becauſe it is an honour, be not conferred | 
ſneakingly and in conventicles. And upon this account, when any cuſtome 
is honourable to religion or toa myſtery, it is not to be omitted, becauſe 
the cuſtome is good,and in ſome proportions miniſters to Religion and it's 
advantage. 


s Thus the Miniſters of religion when they officiate are by an immemo- 
ral cuſtome veſted in albes or {arpitces : it waS1ntended as an honour to the 
religion, becauſe the white and the purple colours are the enfignes of Civil 
add Eccleſtaſtical dignity reſpe&tively, and are in honour to each other al- 
ternately indulg'd, and Kings weare albes, and Biſhops and Judges weare 
purple ; and our Bleſſed Saviour was pleas'd to call it theglory of Solomon, 
when he was cloth'd in the pureſt linen of Egypt, whoſe whitenefſe though 
rery bright, yet it fell ſhort of the natural whiteneſle of the lilly, Glory 
Is nothing but the exceſſe and greatneſſe of honour, and therefore theſe 
garments which were glorious upon Solomon,at leaſt were given to the Reli- 
210us as enſignes of honour: the ſame which the Epigram ſays of the purple 
Mantlewhich was ſtoln from Criſpin, 


Puwuquis habes, humeris ſua munera redde precamnr : lib. 8.Epigr.484 
Non hoc Criſpinus te, ſed abolla rogat, HE 8 
Non quicungye capit ſaturat as murice veſtes : ID 
Nec ni deliciss convenit iſte color. Fg mae Ingo 
Such garments are not fit for &ery ſhoulder, they are marks of honor, and tulo de Diis ex 


the delicacies of the greateſt and the worthieſt Men. But that the white mins ano 
>zment was given to Religion,it had beſides the honour ro the perſons, the :irium lib, 3c 
lgnification and embleme of a precept:It ſignified purity and truth gyhich Peoromimaste 


.  hibus, 
Car ; Bb 3 Trl 
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in Philoſtratws in the image of Amphiarans 1$ ſaid to be clothed with gar- 
«lib.2.Pzdag. ments of ſnow,and cover'd with the pureſt whiteneſle ; and * Clemeys 41ex. 


\- Say 1 4NArInas Writes that Ces the Sophiſter in the deſcription of vertye and 
finem. vice,deſcrib'd vertue in a white robe ; and ſo does» Themiftias inveſt truth 
3 


ubi ſupra, & {ring upon an adamant, holding a bright ſplendor in her hand, and clothed 
3.0 withanalbe,Concerning this S, Clement of Alexandria * ſpake mnch,even 
as much as the thing it ſelf will bear: for it being nothing but the colour of 
a garment, is not to be prov'd to be neceſlary,8 therefore not to be valued 
in ſuch a quality : but yet neither is the cuſtome of that colour to be de. 
ſpis'd, becauſe that colour is a good embleme, and hath as much advantage 
as 4 colour can have ; and therefore there can be no reaſon ro deſpiſe t 
thing, or peeviſhly to goe againſt the cuſtome, where it is quitted from 
abuſe. But I ſhall adde this to it, which is warranty enough fo: the 
Churches choice,that the Primitive Chriſtians, who were free enough from 
any ſuperſtitious fancy concerning it, did neverthelefle particularly affe& 
and chuſe this colour, They ſaw that the Saints in the Revelation had 
adng iugma white garments, and they were dipt in the bloud of the Lamb: 
and S, Anthony to repreſent himſelt a Chriſtian did goe in white, as $. 
tub finem vitz Athanaſius tells of him. f Emnapius tells that the Monks in Egypt went 
———_ in black ; and that many Chriſtians that liv'd in other places did (o too, for 
modeſty ſake and gravity,in humility and abjeRion, who pleaſe, may ſee 
An. Dom. 57. demonſtrated by many inſtances in Baronins:8 that is a good precedent to 
IT warrant the cuſtome of the ordinary Clergy habit, Bar ba It 1SgevVident 
that very many Chriſtians were pleas'd rather ro uſe the {1mple and native 
Exift. 146. colour of truth, the embleme of purity ; and Syzeſins writing to one Foby 
the Monk that choſe to goe ina black coat, wrires that which is enough 
to be ſaid in this whole affaire, Atqui nihilo deterius erat fi candida fare : 
ſplendidif:me quippe nature dicatum ac conſecratum id potins furrit quod 
in his que ſenſu pertipinntur purius atque licidins eff, Sed fi pullum ideg 
colorem probaſti, qu id altoram qui ante te nſurparunt imitatione fecers ; 
laudo quicquid Dei cauſa ſuſcipitur, But it had been no worſe if you hal 
choſen the white, as that which is agreeable tothe nature of ſplendor and puri- 
ty, and brighter and purer to the eyes. Bat if you choſe the black garment 
_ it was the cuſtome of others that went before you, it is well , I commend 
ub.2.de Legib. any thing that is done = God, and for the canſe of piety, Colorem album'Deo 
maxim? decorum, (aid Cicero, quod ſu meg cer ron & mitele, omnemqut 
fucum excludat veritate nativa comtentns, e white garment is moſt comt- 
ly for religion, as being contewt with it's native ſimplicity, and an indica- 
KEW tion of briehtneſſe and purity, Upon this acconnt itis a cuſtome of clothing 
| 9 Ig the bodies of dead in white ; for they that aye dead are juſtified from fins, 
hun: lib. and they are candidates of immortality. Burt it may be this was too much 
Ifide ſub initi= tg be (aid of fo ſmall a thing : I inſtanc'd in this, to ſhew that this colour 
DOEEA.& was intended for an exteriour honour to religion, and that is ſufficient (ſay 
Theodor. erat. the lawyers) to make a cuſtoine reaſonable and if it be reaſonable,it muſt 
1. d Provid.& be complied with, 


Eliam Cretcn- : | 
ſem in Nazian. rat. 4. in initio, Arrianum lib. 3. cap, 1, & Phiton. Jud. lib. de plantar. Noz. 


10. 7+ A cuſtomewhoſereaſon is not known, yer if it be of an immemo- 
rial time, and does tran{mit a right to Eccl$aſtical perſons, 1s not without 
great reaſon and evident neceſſity or pablick unility ro be refus'd. Thus it 
isa cuſtome inthe Church of England that certain rights be paid to the 
Refor of the Church if the corps be interred in the Chancel : and rhough 


in 
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in ſome places this did run into great abuſe, which was excellently reproy'd 
by that learned and good man Sir Henry Spelman o ygxagims, in his 
learned and pou Tra de Sepultura ;yet the thing was not wholly to be 
»lamed for the abuſe ſake, and the rights of any man are not eafily to be 
ſnatched away becauſe he cannot prove how he came by them, if he have 
h2d them long in poſſeſſion, The thing was to have been reformed ; bur 
not after the new manner , that is, wholly taken away. Conſuetudo cujus 
imtii memoria non ſit in contrarium preſumitur rationabils, (ay Geminianus, 
Cardinal Alexander and Panormitan; and they inſtance in a Prelate receiving 
money beyond his procurations in his viſitation, For though the reaſon of ic 
be not now known, yet it is preſum'd at firſt, there was a reaſon, & though 


| we have loſt the record, yet he muſt nor looſe his right; unleſs that righr 


ot his be manifeſtly other mens wrong, Bur this inſtance is to be under- 
food ſo, that the Sepulture be firſt pertorm'd, and the charity and the 
eccleſiaſtical right be done to thedead , for theſe things cannot be con- 
tracted for : but when the piety is performed, the oblations of the faithful 
which at firſt were voluntary, and afterwards came into cuſtome, and ſo 
transferred a right, may bereceiv'd by the ReQor, but muſt not be detai- 
ned by the heire, Here in Irelayd there is a cuſtome of receiving oblations 
at the baptiſme of infants, bur it the Prieſt refuſes to baptiſe the child rill 
he be ſecur'd of the money, he 1s a dire Simoniac, tor he contracts and 
takes a price for the Sacrament : but if he confer the Sacrament, to which 
he is tied by his charge and by the laws of God and Man, thea afterwards 
he hath a right to the -oblation which by law or cuſtome was to be given, 
hut the office is to be done withour it : , tor the Infanc hath a right co the 
Sacrament before the Prieſt hath a right to the offering ; and that came in 
by the laws of God, this by the cuftomes of Men. 


8, A Cuſtome Eccleſiaſtical that is but of a legal and preſam'd reaſo- 


nableneſs does oblige us toa conformity, I call that a legal or preſum'd 
reaſonableneſs, when the law in certain caſes does ſuppoſe it reaſonable;and 
though it be not known to be naturally or preciſely ſo, yet becauſe ir is nor 
known to be unreaſonable, but there isa probabllity ro conjeRure thart ir 
entred upon a right cauſe, it is permitted and allowed, This happens in 
two caſes, The firſt is when a Cuſtome is beſides the law, and nor againſt 
it, For if it be againſt a law, it ought not to. prevaile at all, unleſs ir be 
preciſely reaſonable, thart is, unleſs the law in the changing of affairs or in 
it ſelf at firſt be unreaſonable; tor in that caſe a cuſtome that is nacurally 
reaſonable may be admitted, and if it be, muſt be obſerved, Bur if it be 
only beſides the law, and not againſt it, then it is preſum'd ro be reaſonable, 
hoc ipſo quod introdutta eſt, ſay the Doctors, therefore becauſe it is intro- 
duc'd: and the reaſon is, becauſe oy thing is preſumed to be reaſonable 
that is done generally, unle(s it be known to be unreaſonable, and the 
very intereſts of peace and the reputation and honour of mankind require 
this, without any more inquiry ; ſave onely that this be added, that it che 
cuſtome introduc'd beſides law be either univerſal, or of an immemorial 
deginning, the law preſumes the more ſtrangly of the reaſonableneſs of ir, 
and theretore in theſe caſes it ought to prevail the rather, For to this ſenſe 
sthatrule of $. Auſtin, Ilia que non ſcripta ſed tradita cuſtodimus, que qui- 
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dem tototerrarum orbe obſervantur, dantur intelligi vel ab ipſis Apoſtols, vel cap. 2. 


plenarits Conciliis, quorum eſt in Eccleſia ſaluberrima authboritas, commenaata 
atque ſtatuta retineri,, Thoſe things which are delivered to us not by writing; 
| Bb 3 but 
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but bytradition' | or cuſtome” which are obſerved in all the world, we ung;y. 
ſtand them tobe either retain'd by the appointment or commendation of the 
Apoftles, or ſome General Councils, whoſe. awhority: in the Church & of greg. 
wſe.] That is, when the cuſtome is #niverſal and immemorial, For the 
firſt we preſume it ro be very reaſonable, ir could nor elſe have eaſily pre. 
vail'd'upon the whole Church: and tor the ſecond we ſuppoſe it to haye 
had a very good beginning ; for it addes momenes to the cuſtome, tha 
whenwe know nothing to the contrary, weprelume the belt of irs origins]. 
Not that we ought to conclude or to believe a Cuſtome to: have come from 
the Apoſtles, it it be univerſal or immemorial ; but.that we oughe tore. 
gard and reverence it as ifit did, becauſe we know not in ſome caſes 
whether it did or no, * Bur if it be either one or other, it is ſufficient tg 
oblige us to retain it, or to —_— with it ſo long as it is retained, Thus 
the folemn daies of Rogation which we obſerve in the Church of England 
were not of an immemorial beginning ; for they were firſt us'd by the 
Biſhops of Vienna, Mamertus, Iſicrus and Avitus, but yer they were quickly 
univerſal, non per Gallias tantummode, ſed pene per totuwms orbem, not onely 
in France, but in almoſt all the world, faid Alcrmus 4vitus in his time: and 
therefore this cuſtome is not to be neglected by any fingle perſon, where 
che Church ſtill rerains it ; for this is ſufficient ro make a legal preſump- 
tion of its reaſonableneſs, 

* Fheother caſe is, that a Cuſtome is preſum'd reaſonable when the 
nature of it is ſuch that it can have no poſitive and natural unreaſonableneſs, 
but is capable of ſome extrinſic and accidental decency and fittingnefs, The 
cuſtome that is aually in the praftice and manners of a Church is pre- 
ſum'd reaſonable : and this is of uſe but m ſmall matters, bur yer ſuch 
which little and great men ſomertmes make great matters of ; I mean pre- 
{idencies and priorities of place, ſittings in the quire, precedencies in Coun- 
cils, Now in theſe cafes Cuſtome ougkt to, prevail, tor where there is 
no reaſon in the thing, there Cuſtomeis 2 reaſon ſufficient , and if a law 
ought to prevail though there be no reaſon known for ir, then ſo muſt 
Cuſtome, becanſe this is eſteemed as a law, Capit, Conſuctado 1. dift, & |. 
de quibs, ff. de legibus, And itis remarkable, that although in the intro- 
ducing of a Cuſtome, it concerns the Governours ot Churches to take care 
that it be reafonable; yer when it is introduc'd that care is over, and then 
they are to take care to keep aniry and to avoid ſcandal. Preſtat iUic efſe 
abi nihil licet quam whbi omnia, (aid one, It 1s better to be under a Tyranny 
then under an Anarchy , it is berter to be roo much reſtrain'd then to be 
too looſe: and it a Cuſtome hath ſeiz'd upon us, it is better ro ſtand ſtill 
under that arreſt, then to break the gentleſt cords of a man, and inter into 
licentiouſnels, Pernicioſtor temeritas quam quies, It is not good to move 
any ſtirs in a quiet Church, for certainly peace is better then that which 
is onely a little better then a cuſtome, And we ſee it by a ſad experience, 
that thoſe who are enemies and ſtubborn to the innocent Cuſtomes of 2 
Church, intend nothing but to ger the government into their own hands. 
Gems hominem potentibus infidum, fþerantibus fallax ; as Tacitus ſaid of 
the Aſtrologers, we have too much reaton to ſay of them, They are a ſort of 
men that deceive their own confidents, and are no ſure triends to their Su- 
periors: for todifavow Cuftomes is a great diſhonour to the Govern- 
ment, and a reproach to the miniſtery of laws ; and to their diſciples they 
preach liberty, that themſelves onely may rule them abtolutely, 9»4x#0 
majore libentatis imagine teeuntur, tanto eruptnra ad infenſins ſervitiew; 
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Tacitus faid it offach perſons : by the exempting fools from the juſt rule 
of their ſuperiors, they make them their own ſlaves, But to rebel againſt 
che Cuſtomes of a Church is an accuſation not onely of the Rulers, bur a 
condemnation of the whole ſociety of the taithtul, 


9. A Cuſtomein the adminiſtration, of a Sacrament introduc'd againſt 
the analogy and myſtery, the purpoſe and fignification of ir, ought not to 
be complied with, I inſtanc'd betorein a Cuſtome of the Church of Eng- 
land of ſprinkling water upon infants in their baptiſme; and I promiſed 
to con(ider it again. Baptizabant enim veteres, non manibus ſus aquam bap- 
L440 yt Focd tp trina immer ſione hoc Evangelii ſequentes, Aſcendit 
ex aqua, ergo deſcenderat, Ecce immerſio, non aſperſio;, taid Feremy the Pa» 
triarch of CP, Straightway Feſus ment up out of the water, (aith the Goſpel: 
Ye came up, therefore he went down. Behold an immerſion, not an aſperſion, 
And the Ancient Churches following this of the Goſpel, did not 1n their 
baptiſmes ſprinkle water with their hands, but immerg'd the Carechunen, 
or the infant, And therefore we find in the records of the Churciz, that 
the perſons to be baptized were quite naked ; as is to be ſeen in many pla- 
ces, particularly in the 11 Myſtagogic Catechiſme of S, Cyril of Feru- 
ſalem : and S, Dyonis * deſcribes the ritual in the fame manner, The Biſhop « 1.56. a te, 
puts his hand upon the Catechumen's head, and giving a ſign to the Prieſts, "ic... cap. 
commands that they write the name of the Catechumen and of his God- father ; Beriimo. | 
which being written he ſates the office or prayers, which when the whole Church 
hath perform'd together with him, he dew«ſts him of his garments by the Mini- 
ters, And the ſame thing out of the ſame Author 1s obſerved by Elias 
Cretenſss in his notes upon the fourth Oration of $, Gregory Nazranzen, 
and is reported alfo by S. Ambroſe in his tenth Sermon, Nad; us (090 na- 

{cimur, nudz etians accedimus ad tavacrum, We are born naked, and naked we 
enter into the waters of baptiſme, All which are a perfeR conviction that the 
Cuſtome of the Ancient Churches was not ſprinkling, but immerſion, in 
purſuance of the ſenſe of the word in the Commandement, and the exam- 
ple of our Blefled Saviour, * Now this was of {o ſacred account in their 
eſteem, thatthey did not account it lawful to rece: ve him into the Clergy 
who had been onely (prinkled in his baptiſme; as welearn from the Epi- 
tle of Cornelius to Fabius of Antioch, wn 60 y ny Toy Oy XAivn ia voor TEX” Apud Euich, 
yuI6r mW war tp x, BT (Þ. &s XAWPEY We, arietzy, It is not lawful that be who 'ih. 6.0.43 
74 ſprinkled in his bed by reaſon of ſickneſs ſhould be admitted into holy orders, 
Nay it went further then this, they were not ſure that they were rightly 
Chriſtned yea or no who were onely (prinkled ; as appears in the ſame 
Epiſtle of Cornelzus in Enſebins, as oh Aiqpiry map Taimay AnPiray, which 
Nicephorgs thus renders[ if at leaſt Ska ſprankling may be called baptiſme:} 
and this was not onely ſpoken in diminution of Newaiss and inqignation 
againſt his perſon, tor it was a formal anda ſolemn queſtion made by 
Magnus to S, Cyprian , an habendi ſint Chriſtiani legitimi, eo quod aqui ſ4- £5;9, -< 
lutari non loti ſunt, ſed perfuſi, Whether they are to be "ons, right Chri- 
ſtians who were onely ſprinkled with water, and nat waſhed or dipped. He 
anſwers, that-the Baptiſme was good when it is done neceſſitate cogente, 
& Deo indulgentiam ſuam largiente, in the caſe of neceſſity, God pardo- 
ning and neceflity compelling, And this is the ſenſe and law of the Church 
of England. not that it be indifferent, but that all infants be dipped,excepr 
n the caſe of ſickneſs, and then ſprinkling is permitted. . And of this 
ſprinkling, beſides what is implyed in the former teſtimonies, there was 
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"2 ſome little uſe in the Primitive Church, @u# enim tibi tam infids 
Ne Pernit, £6, pa-nitentis VIr0 aſperginem nnam cujuſlibet aque commodabit* ſaies T ertullizy 

ſpeaking to an impenitent Perſon: Who will afford thee ſo much as one ſingle 

ſprinkling of water: (meaning) for his baptiſm, And Sur:us inthe lite of $ 

Laurence tells that as he was gOINg tO his Martyrdome, One Romangas 1 ſoul- 

dier brought to him a pitcher of water that he might be baprized of him a; 

he went ; which in that caſe muſt needs have been done by POWTINg water 

upon him. Fxdit aquam ſuper caput ejus : (0 did S. Laurence al(o tg 

Ne rebus Eccle, Lucillus, he powred water upon his head, And Walafridus Strabo from 
cap. 26. theſe very examples concludes that in caſes of pon ns ICis lawful to uf 
ſprinkling, He addes alſo, thatit is lawful to doe it when there is a Lreat 

multitude of perſons at once to be baptized: and Aquinas ſuppoſes the 

Apoſtles did ſo when the 3000 and when the 5000 were at once con- 

verted and baptized, But this is but a conjecture, and hath no tradition 

and no record to warrant it: and therefore although in caſes of need and 

charity the Church of England does not want ſome good examples in the 

beſt times to countenance that permiſhon, yet we are tg follow her com- 

mand, becauſe that command 1s not onely according ts the meaning and 

intent of the word Bamnliten in rhe Commandement, but agrees with the 

myſtery of the Sacrament it ſelt; For we are buried with him in baptiſme,(aith 

the Apoſtle, 1» aqua tanquam in ſepulchro capt immergentibus vetus homo ſe. 

pelitur & ſubmergitur deinde nobis emergetibus novns reſurgit inde:(0S.Chry. 

In illud 3. ſ*ſfom, The old man is buried and crowned in the immerſion under water, 
Johan. NiG and when the baptized perſon is litted up. trom the water, it repreſents 
8 OO the reſurreftion of the new man to newneſs of lite, Inthis caſe therefore 
the contrary Cuſtome not onely oeing againſt an Eccleſiaſtical law, bur 

againſt the analogy and myſterious f1gnification of the Sacrament, is not 

to be complied with, unleſsin ſuch cates thar can be of themſelves ſuffi- 

cient to juſtity a liberty in a ritual and ceremony ; that is, a caſe ofne- 


ceſity, 


12, And of the ſame conſideration is it, that the baptiſme be performed 

with a trine immerſion, and not With one onz?ly, In England we have a 

cuſtome of ſprinkling, and that but once, To the ſprinkling I have al- 

ready ſpoke, but as to the number, though the Church of England hath 

made no law, and therefore the cuſtome ot doing it once is the more indit- 

ferent and at liberty, yet if chetrine immerſion be agreeable to the analo- 

gy of the myſtery, and the other be not, the Cuſtome ought not to prevail, 

and is not to be complied with, if the caſe be evident or declar'd, Now 

in this particular the ſenſe of Antiquity is clear. Nam nec ſemel, ſed ter 

Adv. Praxcam 4d ſingula nomina in perſonas ſingulas tingimur, ſaith Tertullian : Dehinc 
C. 28. ter mergitamuy, Weare thrice pur under water, not once ; at che mention 
wil. cis, Of every perſon we are dipped. The very ſame words we read inS, Hierom 
againſt the Lacrferians. Bur more largely it is explicated by S, Ambroſe. 

Lib. 2.de Sa- Thou wert asked, Doeſt thou believe in God the Father Almighty * and thou 
cam. cap-7- didſt ſay, I doe believe : and thou wert plunged, that is, buried. Thow mwert 
asked again, Doeſt thou believe in our Lord Feſus Chriſt ? and thou ſaideſt, ! 

doe believe t and thow wert dipped or plunged ; and therefore thou art buried 

together with Chriſt, The third time thou wert asked, _ thow believe 

in the Holy Spirit ? andthou ſaideft, I doe believe : and the third time thos 
wert planged ; that thy three-fold confeſſion might waſh away the many lapſes of 


thy former life, S, Den ſays that the trine Immerſion ſignifies the _—_ 
eſſence 
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«Nence an1 beatitude of God in a Trinity of Perlons, 5. Athanaſius ſays hy ting 
it ſignifies the death, burial, and reſarrettion of our Bleſſed Saviour, together 
with his beinz three dayes in the grave, And this thing was ſo the pratice Y ide Auguſt: 
and cuſtome of the Church,that in the Canons of the Apoſtles * (as they one 98 
are called) he that does not uſe trine immerſion is to be depoſed from his cian. de Ccn- 
dignity. Ti jicy bapnpuilar xam var acfss ba, It is impious and ungodly —_— 
toimmeree but once in baptiſme ; ſo Z onaras upon that Canon:and S, Chry- * Gas. 49. 
ſoſtome derives" from Chriſts inſtirution, Omnibus myſterirs velut ſignum 

jmponens Dominus, 11 tribus merſionibus aque unum baptiſma diſcipulis ſuts 

tradidit, Our Lord did as it were impoſe a ſigne upon every myſtery, and de- 

livered one baptiſme to his Diſciples in three immerſious or dippings : and 

therefore (ays, that though this deſcended by tradition, it hath the au- 

thority of a law, And the ſame thing we find affirmed by Pope Pelagius, 

25 he is cited by Gratian de conſecrat, diſt, 4, And Theodoret ſpeaking of the Lib. 4. Hzrcr, 
heretic Eunomnus, who firſt of all without authority and againſt reaſon did —_ 

uſe but ſingle immerſion, he ſays that he ſubverted the rite of holy bap- 


ame which at firſt was delivered by our Lord and his Apoſtles, 


Now in theſe particulars it is evident that the Ancient Churches did 
otherwiſe then we doe : but that is not ſufficient to force us to break the 
Eccleſiaſtical cuſtome which is ot long abode with us, But when they ſay, 
theſe things are to be done by Divine precept, we are to conſider that upon 
it's own account : and though ſome of the Fathers did ſay ſo, yet ir can ne- 
rer be proved to be ſo; and it were ſtrange that there ſhould be a Divine 
Commandement of which there is no mention made in the tour Goſpels, 
nor in the Acts or Epiſtles of the Apoſtles, Burt then that there is in dip- 
ping, and in the repetition of it more correſpondencie to the analogy and 
myſtery of the Sacrament, is evident ; the one being a Sacrament of the 
death and burial of Chriſt, the other a confeſhon of, and an admiſſion ro 
the faith and profeſſion of God in the moſt Holy Trinity : and therefore I 
lay, it is ſufficient warrant that every ſingle perſon break that cuſtome of 
ſprinkling which 1s againſt che Ecclefiaſtical Law ; and it is alſo a ſufficient 
reaſon to move the Church to introduce a contrary cuſtome to the other 
of {ingle immer{1on, concerning which as yet there is no law, But becauſe 
there 1s even in ſprinkling ſomething of the analogy of the myſtery, as is 
rightly obſerved by Aquinas and Dominicnus 4 Soto; and oe it 15 not 
certain that the beſt repreſentation and the moſt expreſkve ceremony is re- 
quird ; therefore the Church upon great cauſe may lawfully doe either - 
but bec2ule 1t 15 better to ule dipping, and it is more agreeable to the myſte- 
ry to uſe it three times, and that ſo the Ancient Church underſtood ir, 
therefore theſe things are a ſufficient warrant to acquit us from the obliga- 
tion of the contrary cuſtome ; becauſe a cuſtome againſt which there is ſo 
much probability, and in which there is no neceſſity and no advantage,is to 
bepreſumed unreaſonable, 


!5,, Bur if thecuſtome of f{ingle immerſion ſhould by ſome new-arifing 
neceſſity become reaſonable, thea it not onely might be retained,but ought 
to be complied with, Thus it hapned in Spazy inthe year DC, the Arrias 
Biſhops finding their advantagein the readily-prepared cuſtome of trine im- 
merſion,uſed it and expounded it to ſignify the ſubſtancial difference of the 
Son and the Holy Ghoſt from the Father, Upon this Leander the Biſhop 
ot Sevil gives advice and notice to S. Gregory Biſhop of Rowe 5 who _ 
mends 
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Cap. 20. 


Lib. 2.C. 11. 


mends Leander for uſing a ſingle immerſton,which he did to ſignify theUni. 

ty of nature in the Divinity, & that he might not comply with the Arrians: 
and this was afterwards brought into cuſtome, and then into a law by the 
fourth Council of Toledo, But unlefle ſuch an accident happen, and thar 
the reaſon be changed,everyChurch is to uſe her firſt cuſtomes, thoſe whiich 
be right, and agreeable to the ſenſe and purpoſe of the Sacrament, By: 
otherwiſe an evil cuſtome is better broken then kepr, 


RuLE X\1T. 


The Decrees and Canons of the Biſhops of Rome 
oblige the conſcience of none but his own ſub. 
jects. 


| 1] 'His muſt needs follow from divers of the tormer diſcourſes : for if Bi. 


ſhops in their ſpiritual capacity have no power of making laws of ex- 
ternal regiment without the leave of their Princes, or the content of their 
eople, then ſuppoſing the Popes great pretence were true, that he is the 
ma. or chiet of the Eccleſiaſtical order, that trom him they receive im- 
mediately all the ſpiritual power they have, yer this will aftord him ng 
more then what Chriſt lett to the whole order ; of which I have already 
S1VEN accounts. 


But in this there will be the leſſe need of inquiry, for {ance the Biſhop 
of Rome by arts which all the world knows had raiſed an intolerable Em- 
pire, he us'd it as violently as he got it, and made his little finger heavier 
then all the loyns of Princes: and in the Council of Trent, whenin the 
25 Sefhon the Fathers confirmed and commanded the obfervation of all 
Canons, General Councils, Apoſtolical ordinances made in favour ot Ec- 
clefiaſtical perſons and Eccleſiaſtical liberty, they at once by eſtablithing 
the Popes Empire, deſtroyed it quite, for they made it impoſſible to obey, 
and the Conſciences of people were tet at liberty, becauſe they were com- 
manded every man to bearea ſteeple upon his back. For firſt there were 
an infinite number of Apoſtolical ordinances,ſaith Cardinal Czſanus, which 
were never received even when they were made, Then let it be conſidered 
what there is to be done to Gratian's decretum, which is made part of the 
Popes law: and who knows in that Concordantia diſcordantiarum, that 
contradictory heap of ſayings, which ſhall, and which fhall not oblige the 
Conſcience ? But then the Decretals of Gregory the g'b and of Boniface the 
8th, the Clementines and Extravagants, all thoſe laws in that book which 
1s called Colledtio diverſarum. conſtitutionum & literarum Romanorum 
Pontificum, and in another called Epiſtole decretales Summorum Poutificum 

1n three volumes, and in another called Ecloge Bullarum & motuwm 
propriorum, and in another called Summa Pontificum, and in the ſeventh 
book of the Decretals not long ſince compoſed, and in their Rules ot Chan- 
cery, their Penitentiary taxes, and ſome other books of ſuch loads as thele 
that I need not adde to this intolerable heap : but that a Chriſtian Biſhop 
ſhould impoſe, and a Council of Chriſtian Biſhops and Prieſts ſhould tie 
upon the Conſciences of men ſuch burdens which they can never reckon, 
never 
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yer tell over, never know, never underſtand; and that they ſhould doe 
ic then when a. Chriſtian Emperour had given advice that the Decrees and 
Canons ſhould be reduc'd to a leſs number, and made to conform to the 
laws of God, is ſo ſad a ſtory, ſo unlike the ſpirit of Chriſt and ro go- 
vernment Apoſtolical, that ic repreſents the happineſs of Chriſten-lome 
that they are not oblig'd ro ſuch laws, and the unhappinels that would be 
upon them it the Pope had the rule and real obligations ot the Conſciences 


of Chriſtendome, 


But of theſe things the world hath been long full of complaint , as 

appears inthe writings of the + Cardinal of Cuſe, 1n » Marſilius of Padua, 1 bi tupra. 
in Aventinss, in © Albericus Roſate, in - Gregory Hamboure, in Matthew of © 1n Detenl. | 
Parts, 8 Matthew of Weſtminſter, ' Nicolaus de Clemangits, | Franciſcus Dua- #128 Cages 
renus, * the Cardinal of Cambray, and many others both colle&e4 by Gol- c L. 7. Aonal, 
diſtus,and the Catalogs teſtium veritatss by 1hyricus, Inſomuch that if the page ; 
people had not been ignorant and ſuperſtitious, quz facilins vatibus quam Z.non, C. de 
Ducibus parent ſuis, and more willing to obey their Prieſts then their Prin- quadrien, pra 
ces, and if the Princes had not been by ſuch means over-powered, theſe De- 24”. pF 
crees and Canons would have been as eaſily reje&ed as many others have Primar.!'apz 2. 
been, For it by the Papal ſanction they doe oblige the Conſcience, then <2nfder. prin- 
they all oblige. If they all oblige, how comes it to paſs that,as C »ſanus (aies, tin Henrico 4- 
infinite numbers of them are reje&ted when they are newly made? And if < [a parte 3. 

ſ> many of them may be rejected, then which of them ſhall oblige ? If they Tr I 
oblige by the authority of the Pope, that is alike in them all : If by the & reparar. Ed. 
condition of the matter, then they bind as they agree with our duty to ag Cay to 
God and to Princes, with the publick. 200d, and the edification of the Eccicks reel 
Charch; and then the authority it ſelf is nothing. ſteriis ,zimprel, 


- | ; IS51. 
k Altiacenſ, de Reformat. Fccleſ. conhd. 2. Sce alſo the Fergers Dream made in Latine in the time of 


Charls the fifth, and tranſlacd into French. 


And itis no trifling conſideration, that the body of the Canon law 
was made by the worſt and the moſt ambitious Popes, Alexander the third, 
who made Gratian s decree to become law, was a (chiſmatical Pope, an An- 
tipope, and unduly eleRed : The reſt were Gregory the ninth, Boniface the 
aghth, Clement the fifth, Fohy the 22, perſons bloudy and ambitious, rrai- 
tors to their princes, and butchers of Chriſtendome by the ſad warres they 
rais'd, and therefore their laws were likely ro be the productions of vio- 
lence and warre, not of a juſt and peaceable authority, 


55 But tocome nearer to the point of Conſcience , who madethe Biſhop 
of Rome to be the Eccleſiaſtical law-giver to Chriſtendome 2 For every 
Biſhop hath from Chriſt equal power, and there is no difference bur what 
S1atroduc'd by men, that is, by laws poſitive, by conſent, or by violence, 
Ad Trinitatus inftar, cujus una eft atque individua poteftas, unum eft per di- Baron. 4. D. 
verſos Antiſtites ſacerdotium, ſaid Pope Symmachws, As is the power of 499: ® 35. 
the holy Trinity, one and undivided ; fo is the Epiſcopacy, divided a- 
mongſt all the Biſhops , but rfÞpower is the ſame. So S. Cyprian, Una Lib.4. Epilt.z, 
eſt Eccleſia per totum mundum in multa membra diviſa - item Epiſcopatus 
unus, Epiſcoporum multorum concordi numeroſitate fuſer; As there u but 
one Church 1m the whole world divided into many members, ſothere is but one 
Biſhoprick parted into an agreeing number of Biſhops, And again, Let no man 
aecerve the Brotherhood with a lie, let no man corrapt the truth of faith with 4 
perfidious 
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way of being one flock and one ſhepherd, but by ſpeaking the ſame things) that 
is, conſenting and joyning in the common government, Thus is the 
ſame which S, Hierom aftirm'd, Omnis Epiſcopus, ſive Rome fuerit, ſins 
Enegubii, ſive. Conſtantinopoli, ſive Rhegii, ſive Alexanarie, ſive Tanais, 
ejuſdem eſt meritt, ejuſdem ſacerditii : It is all one, there is no difterencein 
worthineſs and power, whether he be Biſhop of Rome or Exeubium, Con- 
ſtantinople or Rhegium, Tanais or Alexandria, For as it was with the Apo- 
Cypriande tles, to with their ſucceſſors, Hoc utique erant cateri Apoſtoli quoderat 
unir, Ecclel, | ' 
Petrus, pari conſortio prediti & honors & poteſtatss, W hat Peter was thatthe 
reſt of the Apoſtles were; He was the Vicar of Chriſt on earth, and ſo 
were they, and ſoare their ſucceſſors. Caput enim Eccleſie Chriſtus ef, 
Chriſti autem Vicarii $acerdotes ſunt, qui vice Chriſti legatione funguntur in 
Eccleſia, (aid Pope Hormiſda: and S, Cyprian calls the Biſhop, wnum ad tem. 
Vide S. Cypr. pus vice Chriſti Fudicem, the Deputy and vicegerent of Chriſt.S, Petey had 
ln 3-8 the Keyes given him, ſo had the Apoſtles, and ſo have their Succeſſors, 
S. Ambroſein S, Petey was the pillar of the Church, and ſo were the other Apoſtles, He 
x Cor.11- wasa foundation, and ſo were they ; tor Chriſt hath built his Church upon 
the foundation of the Apoſtles and Prophets, He was [I:TpO-, and every one ot 
them was mT#Tes, 4 rock, and Chriſt was the Corner-ſtone, And what 
they were in their perpetual office,that the Biſhops are, Antiſtitem puriorem 
ceteris eſſe oportet, 1pſins enim [ Chriſti] perſonam habere videtur, eſt enim 
In Queſt. Ver. VICarius ejus, ut quod ceterts licet, illi non liceat, quia neceſſe habet quotidie 
&N.Teſt.qulr. Chriſtz vicem agere, ſaid S, Auſtin, A Biſhop ought to be more holy then 
> nan; others, becauſe he hath the perſon of Chriſt, he s his Vicar, what « lawfulto 
\ ep.z7. Others ts not lawful for him, for he every day is in his __ or ſtead, Adde 
to this, that the power which the Biſhops have, they have ir immediately 
from Chriſt, they are ſucceſſors ot the Apoſtles, of all, not of Peter onely, 
many Apoſtolical Churches which were eſtabliſhed by others being (uc- 
ceeded inas well as Rome ; that theſe things are evident in matter ot tact, 
and univerſally afttirmed in antiquity clearly and without diſpute, 


6, From hence it muſt needs follow that by the law of Chriſt one Bi- 
ſhop is not ſuperior to another. Concerning which I need no other teſti- 
mony then that excellent ſaying of S, Cyprian in the Council of Carthage, 
It remains ({aith he) that we all ſpeak wh ery one of us does think,jwdging 
no man, and refuſing to communicate with no man that ſhall happen to be of 
differing judgment. Neque enim quiſquam noſtrum ſe Epiſcopum Epiſcopo- 


rum cor ſtituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad obſequends neceſſtatem collegas ſus 


adegit ; quando habeat omnis Epiſcopus pro licentia libertatis & poteſtatis 
ſux arbitrium proprium, tanquam judicari ab alio non poſit, cum nec ſc poſtrt 
alterum 
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arerum judicare : ſed bY wnrverſi judicmm Domini noſtri Jeſu 
Chriſti, qui unus & ſolus habet poteſtatem & preponendi nos in Eccleſie ſue 
oubernatione, & de attu noſtrojudicandi, For none of us makes himelf a B:- 
jhop of Biſhops, or by tyrannical terror compels his collegues to a neceſ":ty of 
complying : for every Biſhop hath a liberty and power of his own arbitrement, 
neither can he be judged by any one, nor himſelf judge any other ; but we all 
muſt expect the judgment of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, who by himſelf and alone 
hath power of ſetting ns over the government of his Church, and of judging us 
or what we doe, Now if all Biſhops be equal in their power, then the Pope 
can by the laws of Chriſt make laws no more then any Biſhop can ; and 
what the legiſlative of the Biſhop is, I have already declar'd and provy'd: 
and therefore for theſe and infinite other reaſons the Conſciences of Chri- 
tans may be at peaceas to the Canons of the Popes, out of his temporal 
juriſdiction. Concerning which other reaſons who pleaſe to require them 
may find enoughin * Spalatexſis, in the replies of our Engliſh Prelates in , EW 
the queſtions of ſupremacy and allegeance, in Chamier, AMonlin, Gerard, ,,; * © 
:nd divers others, I have the leſs need to infiſt upon any more particulars, 
becauſe I write in a Church where this queſtion is well anderſtood, and 
ſufhciently.determin'd to all effects of Conſcience, I onely adde the ſaying 
of fneas Sylvins who was himſelt a Pope, Ante Concilium Nicenum quiſ- E pitt. 288, 
que ſib1 viwebat, & paruns reſpetus habebatur ad Eccleſiam Romanam, Before 
the Nicene Council every man lwved to himſelf (that is, by his proper mea- 
ſures, the limits of his own Church) and little regard was had to the Church 
of Rome. 
| S. IV. 

Of the matter and conditions of EccrresiAasTICAL 

Laws requir'd to the obligation of Conſcience, 


RureE XVII. 


Fcclefiaſtical laws that are meerly ſuch cannot uh 
Univerſal and perpetual. 


J Doe not mean onely that Eccleſiaſtical laws can be abrogated by an 
Authority as great as that which made them ; tor all poſitive laws both 
0: God and man can be ſo, and yet there are ſome of both which have 
been obligatory to all men under ſucha government, and during ſuch a 
period, that have been called perpetual & for ever, But that which is here 
intended is of greater conſequence and concern to the Conſcience, and it is 
this, That Eccleſiaſtical laws meerly ſuch, thatis, thoſe which doe nor 
nvolve a divine law within their matter, muſt beſo made as that they doe 
not infringe Chriſtian liberty , and ſecondly, that they be ſo enjoyn'd, that 
the Commandements of men be not taught for doftrines. Theſe are very 
material conſiderations, but of great difficulty , and therefore it is fit they 
de moſt ſeriouſly conſidered. 


* They muſt be impoſed ſo as to leave our liberty unharm'd ; that is, 
that the law be not #niverſal, not with anintent to oblige all Chriſten- 
come, except they will be obliged, that is, doe conſent, For laws are in 
publick as aQtions in particular z actions are _ by ſingle men, and laws 

C are 
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are made by limited communities, A Society - cannot be ſaid to doe an 
action, and the whole world cannot be ſaid to make a law ; but as the action 
is done by a determin'd perſon, ſo the law is made by a determin'd Go. 
vernment, as by the Church of Exeland, of Rome, of Millain; and the Ca. 
tholick Church never yet did meet fince the Apoſtles daies in 7 aſlembly 


- to make alaw that ſhall bind all Chriſtians whether they conſent or nc, 


V3 


And becauſe one Church hath not by any word of Chriſt authority oye 
another Church, and one King is not ſuperior to another King, but all are 
ſupreme in their own dominions, of which the Church is ar leaſt a part, ang 
if they be all Chriſtian, ir is that Church, that Chriſtian dominion, ir myg 
neceſſarily tollow that no Eccleſiaſtical law can be made with a poye 
of paſſing neceſſary obligation upon all Chriſtians, And therefore the 
Code of the Catholick Church was nothing but a colleCion of ſome 
private conſtitutions which were conſented tro by many Churches 
and to which they bound themſelves, but di&not long ſtand fo, bur 
changed them more or leſs according as they pleas'd. And when the 
Roman Emperors made any Canon Eccleſiaſtical into a law, it was a 
part of the Civil law, and by that authority did oblige as other civil lays 
did, not all the world, but onely the Roman world, the ſubjects of that 
dominion, 


But when any law or Canon Eccleſiaſtical is made, it is made by acer- 
tain number of Ecclefiaftics, or by all, It by all, then all conſent firſt or laſt, 
and then every Biſhop may govern his charge by that meaſure, bur that 
was never yet reduc'd to practice, and prevails onely by conſent : But if by 
a certain number onely, then they can but by that meaſure ruletheir own 
ſubjects ; bur it they obtrude it upon others, then comes in the precept of 
the Apoſtle, Staxd faſt in the liberty with which Chriſt hath made you free, 


and be not azain intaneled in the yoke of bondage. 


For when Chriſt had made us free from the law of Ceremonies which 
God appointed to that nation, and to which all other nations were bound 
if they came into that Communion ; it would be intolerable that the Chur- 
ches, who rejoyced in their freedome trom that yoke which God had im- 
poſed, ſhould ſubmit themſelves to a yoke of ordinances which men ſhould 
make : for though before they could not, yet now they may exerciſe com- 


munion and uſe the ſame religion without communicating in rites and 


ordinances. 


This does no way concern the ſubjects of any government(what liberty 
they areto retain and uſe, I ſhall diſcourſe in the following numbers) butit 
concerns diſtin Churches under diſtin Governments, and it means, 4s 
appears plainly by the context and the whole analogy of the thing, that 
the Chriſtian Churches muſt ſuffer no man to put alaw upon them who 
isnot their Governour, If he have undertaken a pious diſcipline, let him 
propound it, and for God's glory and the zeale ot ſouls endeavour to pet- 
{wade it; for all that is not againſt Chriſtian liberty, untill any manor 
any Church ſhall impoſe it, and command it, whether the Churches pleaſe 
or no, whether they judge it expedient or no, whether it be for their edif- 
cation or not for their edification : that's not to be ſuffered ; it is ag 
our Evangelical liberty, and the Apoſtolical injunRion, | 


And 


f 
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6, — And this was ſo well underſtood by the Primitive Churches, that 
chough the Biſhops did appoint. temporary and occaſional taſts in their 
Churches upon emergent and great accidents, as Tertull;an afhirms, yer 

: they would ſuffer no Biſhop to impoſe any law of taſting upon others, bur 

all Churches would keep their own liberty, as I have already proved in 

this Cha ter*:& whenMontanus did yngelas You oIJemiy make a law of faſting, * Rulc 13.n.9, 

not for his own Church, but intended that all Chriſtians ſhould keep the 

faſts appointed,they made an outcry againſt him & would not endure it ;& 

yet he did it onely for diſcipline,nor for dorine,tor piety,not as of neceſſi- | 

ry,a5 appears in-Tertullian's book of faſting,in the firſt & ſecond Chapters: y;z. em c 

2nd they alſo did keep faſting-days ſet and ſolemn, every Biſh5p in his own 13. & 15. 

Church, at what times they would, bur almoſt all upon Good-Friday , bur 

this was by conſent and with liberty, and that they ought to detend,and (0 


they did. 
But Fecleftaſtical laws muſt not be perpetual. 


1, - That is, when they are made; they are relative to time and place, to 
erſons and occalions, ſubject to all changes, fitted for uſe and the advan- 
tage of Churches, miniſtring to edification, and complying with charity, 
Now whatſoever is made with theſe conditions, cannot be perpetual : and 
whatſoever Eccleſiaſtical Law hath not theſe conditions, the Churches 
ought not to receive, becauſe they are impediments, not advantages to the 
1 2 = . . 0 
ſervice of God, It they be thus qualifhed,no good man will refuſe them 
if they be not, they are the laws of Tyrants, not of Spiritual Fathers : 
For this whole affaire is fully ſtated in thoſe words of our Bleſſed Saviour ; 
reproving of the Phariſees and their Eccleſtaſtical laws, he ſays, they by 


, their traditions did evacuate the Commandement of God, and they taught 

for dotrines the commandements of men, The full ſenſe of which a 
we underſtand, we have the full meaſure of Eccleftaſtical laws, not onely as 
1 they relate to the Churches and communities of Chriſtians under diſtin& 


o9vernments, but to every ſingle Chriſtian under his own governour and 
ſuperior, Theſe I ſay are the Negative meaſures : that is, Eccleſiaſtical 


1 laws are not good and are not binding if they be impos'd againſt the inte- 
£ reſt of a Divine Commandement, or it they be taught as dodrines, Of 
F the firſt there is no doubt, and in it there is no difficulty : Bur in the latter 


there is a very great one, 


3, For when our ſuperiors impoſe a law of diſciple, they fay it is 
200d, it is pleaſing to God, it is a good inſtrument and miniſtery ro ſome 
vertue, or at leaſt 1t is an act of ovedience, and that it is (o, is true dodrine: 
what hurt can there be in all this ? The commandements of men are bound 

* upon us by the Commandement of God, and therefore when they are 

once impoſed, they ceaſe to be indifferent, and therefore may then become 


Im | PFs : 

- Idaxa: dofFrines and points of religion ; what then is that which our 
- Bleſſed Saviour reproves cand what is our Negative meaſure of Eccleftaſti- 
< _ aallaws 2 

if- ; | 

aſt 5 To this the anſwer is beſt given by a narrative of what the Phariſees 


did, and was reproved:for all was not repugnant to the law of God,neither 

IS all that amiſſe which men teach to be done, For our Blefled Saviour 

\nd commanded us to hear them that fate in Moſes chaire, and to doe whatſo- 
Gc 3 ever 


Jog'® Of the power of the Church Book [1]. 
ver they commanded : not abſolutely whatſoever, but whatſoever of , 
ertain ſort ; that is, 1. whatſoever they taught by a probable incerpr-. 
tation of what was doubttull, 2. or by faithtull counſel concerning thinos 
belonging to piety and charity, 3. or by a determining to circumſtances 
of time and place thoſe things which were left to their choice and cond 


bg 
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10, Whatſoever was beſides theſe, that is, 1, whatſoever had it's found. 
tion in 'the opinions of men, and not in ſomething certainly derived trom 
Godzif brought into religion, and impos'd on mens conſciences as a part of 
the ſervice of God, this is the teaching for dofrines the commandernenrs 
of men, Bur beſides this 2, if what is deduc'g onely by probable inter- 
pretation be obtruded as 4 matter of faith or 3, if what is piouſly coun- 
ſel'd, be turned into a perpetual and abſolute law ; or 4. it that which 
was left to the choice and conduct of the governours, be handled nor a5 
matter of liberty, but ot neceſſity ; in all theſe cafes the commandements 
of men are taught tor doctrines. 


II The reaſon of theſe things is plain, For the firſt;It it have no founds- 
' tion in the law of God, but in humane opinions, and yet de taugit for dy. 
&rin e, it is literally the thing that where reproyed, For the ſecon?. Vi lat 
ſoever is but probably collected isnot the word of God, for taat 1s always 
certain: it is true it is not probable n it ſelf, but in it felt is true or falſe; 
but to him it is but probable, and therefore to ſay this is the word or the 
Commandement of God, is more then the man can ſay ; it is to ſay that it 
is true 1n it (e!t, that is, it is a dorine of God, when indeed it is but the 
word of Man tor ought we know,* For the third; When God hath letrir ar 
liberty, if man turnes it into a commandement, and teaches it for the law of 
God, he does more then God, would doe, and more then is true ; tor God 
never made it into a law, and man cannot make 1t to become God's law: tor 
the Eccleſtaſtic order being þut God's Miniſter and the publiſher of God's 
will, muſt propoſe things as'they received chem from God ; that whichis 
law, as neceſſary, that which is Counſel, as highly rewardable, For the 
fourth , It ic be left in the power of the Governours, then it is hoc ipſs evi- 
dent that it is not neceſlary, and therefore though it may miniſter to order 
and diſcipline, yet it muſt doe no more: it may be called obed:ence,ſo long 
as it is juſtly bound upon us with the cords of a man; but it muſt not in any 
other ſenſe nor at any time be called re/;gi0y. How theſe two laſt ſorts 
may be made into laws I ſhall account when I ſpeak of the poſitive mea- 
ſures of Eccleſiaſtical laws ; but abſtrating trom that ſuperinduc'd obliga- 
tion, to teach theſe things as neceſſary which God hath not made o, is to 
doe as the Phariſees did, whom our Bleſſed Saviour fo reproves. 


An example of the firſt is the Phariſees teaching the waſhing of cups 

' and diſhes, becauſe they ſaid that if a Gentile or any unclean perſon had 
touch'd their veſſel chat touch'd their meat, the impurity would goe into 
their body that eat it, and trom thence into their ſoul ; and therefore they 


taught the doctrine or tradition of cleanſing veſſels and waſhing their 
hands, 


eupiongylts 2619) mo Papusrgy 
legs mo evo, as he ſaid in the Greek Comedy; 
finding out a vain remedy to cure a phantaſtical diſeaſe, Thus in the 
Church of Rome, they exorciſe (alt and water to caſt out Devils; they eo 
verſes 
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=rſes out of the Pſalms or Goſpels to charm wi eches ; they ring chebells 
to appeaſe tempelſts,and very many more ſuch ridiculous devices, 2.Ot the 
-cond we have examples enough in the Council of Trext, who drew into 2 
body of articles,and declar'd thoſe things, ſome of which are but probable 
at moſt, and ſome of them apparently falſe, to be articles of faith : and un- 
der this thoſe alſo muſt needs be involved, who perſecute men for opinions 
1nd doubrfull diſputations, 3. Of the third, they are very evil examples 
who to ſome whole orders of men lay an injunction of keeping Evangeli- 
cal counſels : ſuch who forbid the whole order of the ſuperior Clergy to 
marry, and command them that are married to forſake their wives or their 
office and livelihood, 4, But they are guilty of the forth kind of pre- 
varicating of the words of our Bleſſed Saviour, who perſecute the Tor te 
of an Eccleſiaſtical Law with a ſeverity greater then the violators of a Di- 
vine Commandement, For if there be any liberty of any ſort left after an 
-ndifferent ation is made into a law of man, it is all deſtroyed by them who 
vive leſſe liberty to the tranſgreſſion of that law then to the breach of 
God's law,under which there is left no liberty, but the liberty of a chearfull 
:nd voluntary obedience. For they that doe ſuch things muſt needs at 
leaſt ſay that ſuch humane injunctionggre as neceſſary as the Divine Com- 
mandements ; for elſe why are they more ſeverely puniſhed 2 


3, The ſummeis this ; Not onely thoſe who expreſlely teach that what 
they have invented is a Commandement of God, but all they that ſay any 
thing is a law of God which is not, though it be good, though it be probe- 
ble, and all chey which uſe arts and fecret devices and little arguments and 
inforcements, and preſle indifferent things up to the height and neceſſity of 
religion and a Divine Commandement, are guilty of this Phariſaiſme, ob- 
nox10us tO our Saviours reproof, and if it be in the matter of Eccleſiaſtical 
lays, have exceeded their meaſures and their power, and bind themlelves, 
but not the con(ciences of their ſubjets, A Commandement is not onely 
then broken when we bid open defiance to it, but then alſo when we doe 
:tions unlike the vertue of it, and actions tending to the violation of it; 
that is, there are degrees of violation of a Divine law : and an Ecclefiaſti- 
al law that does in any degree break this law of our Bleſſed Saviour is 
therefore void, and is become intolerable, 


4 Of theſethings Ithall yer give two great examples, one of the Ph4- 
1;ſees, and another of ſome that follow their example in this affair, God 
gave a Commandement to the Fews of keeping holy the Sabbath-day, 
their new Moons and ſome other folemnities. Now there were many par- 
tculars in the obſervation which were not determin'd in the Law ; but 
1, what was doubtfull was to be expounded by their Do@ors, 2, Some 
things were left to the liberty of good people, and the meaſure of them 
was beſt determin'd by their Doctors and men learned in the Law. 3, There 
were ſome Canons Eccleſiaſtical which were outer guards and hedges to 
the law it ſelf, that men might by thoſe diſtances be kept farther off from 
fn; and in theſe things their Rulers alſo had power, Now though all this 
they could doe, and might pretend an authority from God to interprer the 
Law and to guide the Conſciences, yet when they fell into ridiculousCom- 
mentaries and uſeleſle Gloſles, nether thelaw it ſelf about which thelr in- 

. ferpretations were imployed, nor their authority which they had from 
God could ſecure then from tyranny, and corruption, and doing violence 
Gc 3 LI, 
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to Conſcience, and impoſing unequal burdens. © Thus we find that their 
« Rabbins taught- that upon a ſolemn feaft-day it was not lawtul to catch 
« fiſh in their ponds, but they might hunt the hens and catch the geeſe in 
<« their yard, The might not blow the fire with a pair of bellows, becauſe 
« that was too like the labour of Smiths ; but they might blow it throus}, 
<« a hollow Cane.They might make a fire and ſer on their pot, but they muf 
<« not lay on their wood like the ſtruQare of a houſe, that 1s, too artific]. 
« ally 4 and you muſt roſt or boyle no more then was neceſlary : and if yoy 
« made a fire, you might waſh your feet with warm water, but not your 
« whole body. You muſt not touch an e at* was laid that day , nay if 
« you were doubtful whether it were laid that-day or no, yet you might nor 
« eat it, and if that were mingled with a thbuſand, -_ might touch none of 
< them : bur if you kill'd a hen, you might eat the perfect eggs that you 
« found in her, Theſe and many more ſuch little doctrines they taught 9 
beobſerved, as explications and manners of the obſervation of the Divine 
Commandement: bur theſeT have here tranſcrib'd from the Jewes books, 
that we may perceive the ſenſe of our Bleffed Saviour 's reproot by the in- 
ſtances of their prevarication, He was pleaſed to ſpeak to that of waſhing 
of cups and platters : but it is alſo (Md there, 9 «x.« mM thy, there ar 
many other things, ſuch as that was which they have received and reach, 
ſome of which I have recited, Now we doe not find that the Phariſees 
taught theſe as divine Commandements, but they us'd them as if they 
were; they did them oo:/as yaew, they thought themſelves the more 
holy for doing them, they accounted them profane that did not, they 
plac'd much of their am > and Phariſaiſme or ſeparation in them, eſteem- 
ing them a part of the divine worſhip : This was their cafe, and Chriſt 
oave their ſentence, 


The other inſtance which I promiſed is the law of the Roman Church 
in keeping of Lent z which it is certain was no law of Chriſt; not ſo much 
as the interpretation of a Divine law. Some of them pretend it was enjoyned 
by the Apoſtles ; others of them ſay not, and theſe ſay true; ſo thatitis 
a Commandement of men: bur yet this they teach for doctrine in the cul- 
pable and criminal ſenſe, that is, 


16, I, They value it more then ſome Commandements of God, I need 


no other proot but the words of Eraſmus, YVeluti parricida, pene dixerm, 


Epiſt. ad Epil. ygpitur ad” ſupplicium, quipro piſcium carnibus guſtarit carnes ſuillas, Ht 


Fakll. 


I7. 


that in ſtead of fiſh ſhall but taſt a piece of pork s dragg d to puniſhment almiſ 
as if he were a parricide, Guſtavit aliquis carnes, clamant omnes, 0 celum: 
O terra! O maria Neptuni | Nutat Ecclefie ſtatus, &c, It they fee a man 
eat fleſh, they are amaz'*d, they think the Church is in danger ; they ” 
mento death, to the ſharpeſt death of burning alive, for eating fleſh ; t 
ſhut up the Butchers ſhambles, but leave open the publick Stews. 


2, They account it to be a part of the ſervice of God, not onely as it 
13 at at of obedience to ſuperiors, bur in it ſelf and without any reletive 


L ib.z. de bonis Conſideration, Bellarmine ſaies they are not Chriſtians that tat fleſh in Lent: 
operib. c, 9. 
$ tertio addit. 


which words are extremely falſe, or elſe every one that diſobeys an Ec- 
cleſiaſtical law hath forfeited his Chriſtendome z or elſe he places the 
ſumme and lite of religion in the keeping of Lent, agd makes it a vital part, 


expreſsly prevaricating one of the moſt glorious propoſitions of Chriſt: 
: anity, 


ey 


@ 
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be conſidered upon a diſtinct account , and were a fin or duty reſpeRively 
according tothe ſeveral diſpoſitions of the perſon ahd the law : but no man 
faies that he is no Chriſtian who at any time breaks any Eccleſiaſtical law; 
and theretore in this more is pretended, and it is to be reckoned amongſt 
the $1Haox ana, crmiApals a VIpw wy, the commandements of meu that 
are taught for doitrines, 


18, 3. They account the exterior action, the body of the injunRion, the 


element of it to be a ſervice of God; and for that part of it eſteem them- 

ſelves the more holy and the better Chriſtians, as appears in their con- 

tentions abour it, uſing arguments to prove the very Faſt to be a ſacrifice, 

apure oblation *, Now it is true that faſting 1s a good miniſtery to divers * Bcliar. ub; 
holy purpoſes, but it is no more; it is that which can be ſupplied by other Pe Sada 
miniſteries as apt, and therefore that in kind is not neceffary,nor requir'd;it © 

is that whoſe work can be done without anyminiſtery at all in ſome perſons 
& ſome caſes, even by love and by obedience, by hope and tear, which are 
of themſelves direct graces, vertues and parts ot the ſervice of God, And 
therefore the Fathers of the Church preſs in their Sermons and exhorta- 
tions tO faſting, that they would take care to acquire the end of faſting, ro 
be free from vice, to mortify the affe&tions and luſts ; according to that 
ſaying of Iſidore, Faſlings with good works are acceptable to God : But he that 
abſtains from meat, and does evil, imitates the Dewls, quibus eſca non eſt, & 
nequitia ſemper eſt, They never cat, but ever doe wickedly and perverſly. But 
he faſts well that faſts from maliciouſneſs and ſecular ambitions, Take heed 
therefore, (aies S. Hierom to Celantia, that when you begin to faſt anduſe xpitt. 14. 
abſtinence, you doe not think your ſelf holy, For this ſtrength adjumentum eſt, 

nn perfectio ſandtitatis, it i not the perfettion of ſanttity, but a help onely, 

Nnguias 9prA Oc od ev, av pon x, mx ome em1la mare, and there is no profit at PR Yo 
al of faſting, unleſs all things elſe doe follow, faith S, Chryſoſtome , that gar 
amy « papmug Te? an abſtinence from ſin intirely : and again, what gain © & tom. 4. & 
it if spnpc. 01 2 lopSwpgmwy being void and empty of good works we have kept #9” 16. 

the faſt ? If therefore another ſaies, I have faſted all the Lent, ſay thou, I had 

an enemy, but I am reconcild; I had an evil Cuſtome of detratting from my 

meighbours fame, but I have left it off , I had an ungodly cuſtome of ſwearing, 

but it is now amended, Theſumme 1s this, which 1 repreſent in the words 
of Proſper, jcjunta, abſtinentie, ac cetera hujuſmods, non pro juſtitia, ſed andbon ae 
cum juſtitia Deo ſunt exhibenda, Abſtinence and faſtings are not tobe given cap. 10. 

ts God for good works, but with them, Thatis, they are of uſe in order to 

certain purpoſes, which when they doe eftect they are good, when they doe 

not, chey are uſeleſs tronbles; and if they then be urg'd beyond their 

miniſtery, and inſtrumentality, and tor themſelves, then we return to the 

deggerly elements and rudiments of the ſynagogue: and if we ſuffer our 

ſelves to be brought. under the power of theſe things by laws and affright- 

ments and ſpiritual terrors, then we have loſt our Chriſtian liberty which 

Was bought by the beſt bloud of the world, 


Lib, - Senten, 
cip, 44. 


4, But not onely the exterior and inſtrumental a& is abſolutely urged 
and taught as neceſſary, but a circumſtance, a manner and torme of-that ex- 
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terior inſtrument is enjoyned, It is enjoyn'd not that we faſt totally , bur 
that we faſt ſo: you may dine if you will eat at the Merchants hours, after 
twelve or one ky os clock, but you may not eat fleſh ; you may eat (wee. 
ineats, the moſt delicious f:{h, the Sturgeon and the Scarus, the Lamprey 
and the Oyſter, the Eele and the Salmon, and all the delicacies of Nature 

ſo you doe not touch the fillets of a Veal, nor eat an Fgge or Milk, Curgs 


- or Cheeſe, or any thing that comes from a beaſt or bird, Now what can 


Lib. 2. de vit. 


contempi. Cap. 
zZ3. 


be the meaning of this, when it comes to be expounded by wiſe and ſober 
men that can judge of the cauſes and differences of things? For if abſtinence 
and faſting be the thing that 1s requir'd, this is nothing of it : if we may 
dine, if we may fill our bellies with wine and delicacies, 1t we may eat and 

as Adam might, of all the garden of Edey, it is no great matter as to tem- 
perance and abſtinence, as to mortification and auſterities, if we abſtain 
trem one; it may be ſomething as to our health , and1o certainly it is tg 
very many bodies, It may be an inſtrument of vexation, bur it cannot edify 
Is any man cur'd of his luſt by eating nothing but fiſh and broaths tor torty 
daies © He may indeed be made fick by it, and ſo very many are, bur the 
intereſt of no vertue is ſerv'd by it, but by the other permiſſions it may he 
more deſtroyed ; and by fiſhes and broaths and artificial meats proviſions 
may be too abundantly made for the fleſh to fulfill the luſts thereof, What 
therefore is in this manner of the law, but ſomething of the beggerly reli- 
gion of meats and drinks? In thedaies of Proſper they abſtain'd from the 
fleſh of beaſts, but not of birds, and his ſentence of that kind of faſting is 
this, © But they that abſtaining trom the fleſh of four-tooted beaſts, enjoy 
* thefleſh of Pheſants and other precious birds or fiſhes, ſeem to me not 
« tout off the delights of their bodies, but to change them, and tocaſt 
* away the common and cheap delicacies of fleſh, that they may fill their 

< pleaſures with more delicious and more precious fleſh z nor tor abſti- 

* nence, but becauſe ſome fleth is unclean, or rather, as I ſuppoſe,for the 

«* renderneſs of their wanton ſtomacks : ſince the nature of any fleth is not 

* ro be condemned, it it be intended for mans uſe and appointed by God; 

© but the luſts of the fleſh are to be avoided, which the Devil hath tuperin- 

*© ducd and offers to our ſenſes, But they that would ſeem to themlclves 
* more abſtinent , and by it acquire tame and noiſes, doe fo abſtain trom 

«fleſh, that they fill their vaſt appetite with rare fruits and curious 
* broaths : but ſpiritual abſtinence per{wades not to refrain the uſe of cer- 
** tain meats, but the reſtraint of the luſt and the deſire; and they arera- 
*ther to be eſteem'd abſtinent, who forbid not to themſelves theuſe of 
*« ſome meats, but the delights of the body.)] And indeed let it be conſt- 
dered ; if a man pretending to mortify his body ſhall abſtain from wine, and 
will nevertheleſs drink ſherbets and delicious beurages, ſtrong ale and 
Spirits, I ſuppoſe his body will not by that diſcipline be dead to fin : and 
ſoit is 1n the abſtinence from fleſh, unleſs he alſo abſtain from all nouriſh- 
ment but what is neceſſary and made pleaſant by wanr, For thus the holy 
Primitives when they had gotten the cuſtome of the Lenten faſt, tor two 
Gates, Or fix dates, or ten daies, or fifteen daies, according as the humor 1n- 
creaſed, they did generally abſtain from fleſh; but ſo they did alſo from fiſh, 
and wine, and all delicacies, and eat a drie diet, bread and water, herbs and 
common fruits, turneps and berries, flies and nuts : and yet this they cid 
without making it a religion not to eat a bir of fleſh; but upon occaſion 
would eat a meale of fleſh, but not very delicious ; and when their faſts 


were of many gaies, they were not continual but intermitted, This _ 
| I have 
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| have already proved ; but that even in Lent the Primitive Chriſtians 
did not abhorre fleſh, appears beyond diſpute in the caſe of Spirid:on Biſhop 
of Cyprus, who whena traveller came to him in the time of Lent very 
weary and faint,and there was no cold proviſions in the houſe'ready dreſs'd, 
ir being a time of faſting, bids his daughter to boyle ſome pork which was 
in the houſe powder'd for the uſe of the family : ſhe did ſo, and her Father 


che Biſhop eat of it, and bade his gueſt doe ſo too ; who retus'd, laying that 
tewasa Chriſtian. The Biſhop replied, therefore the rather you ought 


not to refuſe; becauſe theword of God hath ſaid, To the pure all things are _ 
clean. So Sozomen tels the ſtory, By which it is apparent, that then ic © * bi#hu7 


was got the cuſtome for Chriſtians to eat fleſh in Lent, tor they eat no- 
thing that was pleaſant, but they abſtain'd becauſe it was pleaſant, not be- 


cauſe it was fleſh; for of this they made no religion, as appears in the fact 


2nd exhortation and argument of s 50-9 And of the ſame conſidera- 
ole time, which was in the middle of 
the fixth Age, the Cuſtome of abſtaining from fleſh in Lent did prevaile 
much ; but becauſe ir-hapned in ah ry to be great \{carcity of other 
ambles to be open and fleſh to 

be publickly fold, But Nrcephores tells that the people would not buy x ;, 


tion was that law of F»ſtin1an, in w 


roviſions, the Emperor commanded the 


ny, for they began to think 1t to be religion zot to touch, not to taſt, 


handle, But the Emperor and the wiſe men knew no religion againſt ir, 
And that which Marcia laid to Avitws inthe like caſeis very conſiderable, 
Ile know that charity is better then faſting + for charity s a work of the Divine 
law, Nncpeiz 5 mrs nug v tunes, but faſting is 4 thing arbitrary and of our own 
chaice, * Since theretore to eat fleth or not to ear it, may become good or 
bad as it is us'd, and does not ſerve the end of faſting, and ſuch faſting does 
not ſerve the end of the fpirit, not onely to make taſting to be religion, to 
which it does but miniſter, but to call that taſting which they who firſt be- 
can Lent would call teaſting and luxury, and to make that to be eſſential 
to that faſt, and that faſt neceſſary to ſalvation in the ordinary way of 
necellity, 15 not onely to teach tor doftrine the Commandements of men, 
but co make the impotent, fantaſtick and unreaſonable devices of men 


tobecome Commandements, 


29, 5, Thatthis maybe an exa parallel! with the practice of the Phari- 
ſees in that tolly which our Blefled Saviour reprov'd ; the Commande- 
ment does {o little regard the true end of faſting, and that taſting ſo lirtle 
advance the uſe and intereſt of any vertue, that they ſpend themſelves even 
inthe circumſtances of ſome circumſtances, and little devices of ſuperſti- 
tlon, taking care not to eat a turnip it boyl'd ina veſſel in which fAlch was 


I7, Cap. 


Pot to 32. hik. 


put, not to cut their bread with a knife that had carv'd fleſh, nor to aſt ir, 


but to waſh their mouth after a little whey or broath, it by chance it hath 
been touch'd: which things becauſe they can ſerveno end of religion, the 


law that requires ſuch things muſt needs be fooliſh or ſuperſtitious ; it 
muſt either play with mens conſciences as with a tenniſ-ball, or intimate 
ſome pollution and unholineſs at that time to bein the fleſh, or elſe at leaſt 
muſt pretend to greater ſtri&neſs then God does in the obſervation of his 
poſitive laws ; and it certainly introduces the greateſt tyranny in the world, 
deſtroys peace, and is the moſt unwarrantable of all che follies which 
can be incident to the wiſer part of mankind, I mean to them that govern 


others. 


I will 
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I will not inſtance in the ridiculous and ſuperſtitious queſtions Which 


' they make abour the keeping of this Eccleſiaſtical law ; as whether it he 


dinner or a ſupper if we eat after Even-ſong (aid at high noon ; whether 4 
mornings draught does break the Eccleſiaſtical faſt ; whether a man m; 

eat a bit of bread with his drink,and yet be a good ſon of the Church, whe. 
ther a Cook that dreſſes meat for fick perſons may lawtully lick his fin. 
gers ; whether he that eats one bit of fleſh, ſins anew if he eats anothe; . 
and whether or no he may not at the ſame rate eat fleſh all the Lent after. 
whether the wet nurſe may eat fleſh, becauſe her baby may have 000d 
milk ; whether it be lawful to eat birds and fowls, becauſe they were pry. 
duc'd out of the water: which doughty reaſon did incourage ſome to doe ir 

of whom Socrates ſpeaks, and is mention'd by Peter Comeſtor the Maſter o 
the ſcholaftical hiſtory, W hich queſtions, it they that make them be in their 
wits, and think other men are {o too, they muſt needs believe that the 
keeping of Lent is ſo ſacred, (o principal a point of religion, ſo great a ſer. 
vice of God in the very letter and body, inthecruſt and outſide otir, thar 
the obſervation of it muſt conſiſt in a mathematical point: it is like the De. 


- calogue, the ws letters of which are numbred ; and ifa haire be miſſing, 


religion ſuffers diminution : and which of all theſe it be, yer in every one 
of them they doe what the Phariſees did and what Chriſt reprov'd in them, 
and therefore forbids inall men, they teach for dottrinesthe Commandments 
of Men, 


6. To return to the particular of the Rule, They make an Eccleſiaſtical 
law, which is of a relative uſe and nature, to be periodical and perpetnal, 
which is unreaſonable, and may be ſometimes unjuſt, and very often ur- 
charitable, and therefore not the fit matter of an Eccleſiaſtical law. Fo: 


this is certainly the greateſt deletery of the liberty of Chriftian Churches, 
and a ſnare to Conſciences, and is of it ſelf apt to introduce ſuperſtition and 
the opinion of dire religion into the diſcipline. 


But this is to be underſtood of ſuch laws which are intended for cil- 
cipline, and are 1. aburden, and 3. of anatuze relative to the future, and 
3. of an alterable uſe, For it a law were made that every man at a certain 
time of the year ſhould doe a certain diſcipline ro mortify his luſt, it were a 
tooliſh law ; for the manat that time, it may be, needs it not, or he hath 
another remedy, or he is ſufficiently contrite for his fins, and does his 
penance by internal ſorrow, or it may be he cannot at that time mourn, 
or it may be the cauſe is alter'd, or a greater cauſe intervenes, and that 
ought to be ſerv'd, and therefore not ths, for if you ſerve both, you tire 
obedience, and make religion to bea burden: but which is moſt of all, a 
law of burden if it be perpetual, makes the willing to be ſlaves, and tempts 
the #nwilling to be rebels; and becauſe it is intended to miniſter to things 
contingent and infinitely alterable, if the law be not ſo too, it muſt paſs 
intoan opinion of being a Divine worſhip and religion, or elſe into more 
then an opinion and imagination of tyranny, Adde to this, that laws of bur- 
den are alwaies againſt charity, if they be nor done in great neceſſity, or not 
effective of a good greater then the evil z and therefore to impoſe ſuch laws 
with a perpetual obligation upon Churches, when ic cannot be of perpetual 
uſe, and at all times good,or juſt at ſuch times zeceſſary, is againſt the equity 
& charity of that power which Chriſt intruſted in the hands of them whom 
he made ſtewards of his houthold, feeders of his flock, and Fathers ot Þ1s 
family, But 
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— Butif the laws be relative to what is paſt, and no burden, but mat- 


""rerof eaſe or benefit, or comes from a perpetual cauſe, or that which is un- 


alterable, then the law may be ſuch which will be perpetually conſented 
to, and kept for ever, Thus the Catholic Church keeps the Lords day, 
not by an everlaſting ordinance, but by a perpetual conſent,and for a never» 
failing reaſon ; and that which makes it neceſſary now to keep that day, 
and will doe ſo for ever, is oecauſe the reaſon of it is always the fame ; and 
inthis caſe that which was fit at firſt, will be ſo ar laſt, and all the way : 
2nd things are in that conſtitution and conjunction, that no man can deſpiſe 
that day, without being carelefle to return thanks for the reſurre&ion of 
Chriſt, and to ſeparate a juſt portion of his time to the more folema ſer- 
viceof God. Bur for all this, this 1s not a perpetual law impos'd upon 
all Churches ; for God did not impoſe it, and no man hath power to doe it ; 
for no mans power can laſt longer then his lite : and therefore no Biſhop can 
oblige his ſucceſſors by any Canon, without the Civil power ſ{upervenes and 
fxes that law by continuation, And therefore although God did enjoyn 
che Jews an annual faſt for ever, and although the Rulers of the Jews did 
14d ſome more,and they were oblerved for ever: yet this will not infer thac 

thercfore now this may be done in a law of the Church. For God whois 
:law-giver does abide for ever,and theretore his laws are to remain as long 
15 he pleaſe : & the Rulers ot the Jews had both the powers, Civil and Ec- 
cefiaſtical,conjun&, and they by a current legiſlation ſtill caus'd their faſts 
20 be obſerved ; but yet the ſucceeding ages had been at liberty, and the 
Snhedrim might have chang'd thoſe folemn days, but that they were 
eſtabliſhed by Prophets and by thoſe whom they beliey'd to ſpeak the will 
of God: all which make their caſe ſpecial, and not to be drawn into ex- 

:mple and warranty in the ſanRtion ot Eccleſiaſtical laws in the Chriſtian 
Church, * To whuch let this be added, that the Jews might keep and 0b- 

ſerve a religion of days and meats, and it not being againſt the analogy of 
their manner of ſerving God, their Rulers had an equal power to make 

laws in the difference of days and meats, as in any other matter whatſo- 

ever, But the laws of the Church muſt miniſter to piety and holineffe,and 

tonothing elſe , and they muſt be exacted with prudence and charity,and in 

no other manner ; and they muſt be obeyed in love and liberty, and by 

no other meaſures: bur the day or the meat mult ever be the lefle principal 

in the conſtitution, they may be the circumftances, but xo part of the Reli- 

Yion, and therefore cannot be perpetual z but juſt as a Venice glafle may, 

that is, if there be nothing to break it, it may abide tor many ages, bur 

every thing that ſtrikes it can break the glaſle, & every requiſite ot reaſon 

or charity can put a period, or take off the neceſſity of that portion in the 

law, which becauſe jt muſt be leſfle principally regarded, muſt accordingly 

de1mpoled and e xaRted, but cannot be univerſal and perpetual, 


The reſult of theſe conſiderations is this; 1, Eccleſiaſtical Jaws may be 
made by particular Churches, to prevail in their own governments, and to 
paſſe on their own ſubjects, but may not by ane Church be impoſed upon 
another, much leſſe from one to paſſe upon all, 


2, Eccleſiaſtical laws may be made and continued by any authority 
o long as that power laſts, and ſo long as the reaſon of the law does laſt : 
but it can be no longer a law then it hath influence from the remaining 
power whois to eſtabliſh it according to the remaining uſefulneſle, 


3. All 
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2. All Eccleſiaſtical laws in the matter of meats and drinks and gay '$ 
muſt be wholly relative to religion; and the effect of graces and proper dy. 
ties, and muſt not at all be impoſed with any regard to themſelves, but tg 
the ends of their miniſtery, and muſt live and die according to the nature of 
Relative beings : but cannot be perpetual, but where neither the cauſenor 
the ſubje& alters, 


4. All Eccleſiaſtical laws muſt be impoſed with liberty : not with li- 
berty of the ſubjets to obey or not to obey, but with the liberty of the 
whole Church, to changethem or ro continue them, to exact or torelax 
them, to bind or to loole.as may beſt ſtand with prudence and Charity,with 
the intereſts ot vertue or the good ot the ſubject, 


5, Ecclefiaſtical laws muſt ſerve religion, but muſt never pretena t9 
be religion or a direct ſervice of God, Ic is true thar all religious laws of 
our juſt ſuperiors rightly impoſed in order to any vertue are ad opred into 

the ſociety of that yertue; as a law of taſting does alſo enjoyn a duty of 
temperance ; a law of Chriſtian feſtivity, in order to our joy in God, and 
praiſing his Name, and paying him thanks, promotes all theſe graces, and 
cheretore he that keeps that day to theſe purpoſes, belides his 0vedience, 
does an a@ of all thoſe graces. Yet it is to be obſerved that the obſerva- 
tion of theſe laws can never tormally be reckoned to be aR:ons of thoſe 
graces ; they are but miniſteries and inſtruments,and they nor neceſſary,bur 
uſefull onely : and theretore he that does nor obſerve that day, th ough It 

2ay be he {1ns againſt obedience, yet he 1s not to be judg's as if he were 
intemperate, or unthankfull, or anmindfull of God's benefits , becauſe 
though thele appointments are made for the ſervices of thele graces, yet 
theſe are not the adequate miniſteries of them, they may be cone by other 
ways at other times, and they may at that time be omitted without =. 
neglect of ſuch graces, If there be a juſt cauſe to omit the obſer vation, 
chen the omiſſion is neither diſobedience, nor intemperance, nor unthank- 
tullnefle : but it there be no juſt caule, it is difobed 1ence ; and may be any 
of the other as it happens, but is not certainiy ſo. Bur though in Ras 
{ſpects to obey an Eccleſiaſtical law may be a coing an act ot vertue coge- 
« with the obedience, and ſo a ſerving of God ; yet becauſe it is onely in 
regard ot the concomitant act of vertue, which is ſerved by the law, ifthat 
law doe not ſerve that vertue, but by any cauſe be Ceſtitute of it's purpole, 
that external action which the law enjoyns 15 fo far from being a ervice ot 
God, that1t it be urg'd imperiouſly, or acted for it ſelf, and gel; ghred in 
upon | the Natural account,it enters intoreligion,with which it hath noch; ng 
to Coe, and to paſles into ſuperſtition, 


6, Eccleſiaſtical laws if by any means they be taught tor coctrines 
and Commandements of God, they become unlawtull in the impoſition, 
tough the actions of themſelv es be lawfull ; that 15, they are pnlawtull 
laws,and c0* not bind the Conſcience, for they are ſuch hi ngs in which nv 
man can have authority, tor they are a direct deſtruction ro Chriſtian lider- 

ty, which no man ought to take from us, It they once pretend to 2 ne- 
ceſſity beſices the equal neceſſity of obedience,they doe nor oblige the 1u>- 
je&s of any government + but it they pretend to 2 neceſſity of obecience, 
they doe not oblige any Churches beſides that whoſe Governours have * 


mace the law, 
Ruz xt 
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Eccleſiaſtical laws of Ceremonies and circumſtances 
of external obſervances doe not bind the conſci- 
ence beyond the caſes of Contempt and Scandal. 


L 5 Han is they bind onely in and not in private; they bin! not for 
any thing that is in them elves, but for ſomething that 1s butter then 
wemſelves ; they bind, not for our own ſakes, but for their ſakes that look 
on: and therefore when no body looks on, when they have no end to ſerve, 
when they doe no good, when they ſignify nothing, they cannot bind ar all, 
{5 whatſoever binds onely for this reaſon, does not bind at all when this 
exon is not. The Church of Ezgland commands that when the Pricit 
ys the Reſponſory atter the Creed at Morning or Evening Prayer, he ſh:1 
{nd up : the purpoſe of it is, that the people who are concerned to anſwer 
may the better hear : but if the prayers be ſaid in private, none being by, 
or it may be two or three that kneel near him, it is ridiculous to ſuppoſe 
>-t the Prieſt fins it he kneels on to the end of thoſe ejaculations, In 
{ome caſes he that officiates is bound to turn his face tothe Welk, or to 
the body of the Church ; but if there be go body in the Church, but the 
Clerk ar his ſide, why he ſhould doe fo, there is no reaſon to be e1ven, 
-n4 therefore it cannot be ſuppoſed to be boun4 upon him by the law of 
the Church, 


 Forit is highly confiderable,that in theſe laws of Ceremonies it is 6- 
therwiſe then in laws which concern the matter and inſtances of D:vine 
Commandements, Becauſe the laws-oft Common-wealths can change 
:Kions ot themſelves indifferent into the order of vertue and vice, if they 
ve of the {ſame matter and naturally capadvle:as when Inceſt is detin'd to be a 
torbidden conjunRion of perſons too near in bloud, the law by torbidding 
themarr:age of Uncle and Neece for that reaſon, can make that to be in- 
ce{t : and killing can by the law be made murder when it is forbidden, or 
not to be murder when 1t 15 juſtly comman.led, Thus 1f there be a law 
mace that corn or gold-lace thall be ſold ar a certain price, the law which is 
:1e meaſure of juſtice in contrats makes that price to be the inſtance of 
juſtice, and what exceeds it to be unjuſt, if it be a juſt law, Becaule theſe 
ations lying next to the inſtances of the Divine Commandement, and 
P.:c'< there as outer guards to Gods Law, and being naturally the ſame 
*&tons, when the proktibition comes from 2 juſt authority, then it 15 made 
de fin by the law, and that fin by the nature and participation of the 
leme reaſon, For he that kills his adulterous daughter where ic 15 permit- 
it, coes Coe the natural a& of killing as much as he that kills his Fathers 
out where there is no law againſt it, but by law the is ſentenc'd to death, and 
tnzt without ſolennities, there is no «r9w1iz, and therefore no augeria' if 
5 not a fin unleſle it be the tranſgrefſion of a law, So that the natural ca- 
Pity 2nd the ſupervening law together make up the action to be ſuch a 
in. Bur now this thiag can never be in Ecclefiaſtical laws of ceremontes 
:nc rules of order : tor they are not in their matter and , their own nature 
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liketo religion or next to it ; andnothing can be religion but chat ſervice 
which God hath cholen of himſe'f, «nd char which is naturally and inter. 
nally ſo, as glorification of God, loving him, obeying him, praying to hin 
believing him, and ſuch other inward aRtions which are taughe to us by gy; 
n.icural reafon and our prime notices of God, But external actions and 
miniſteries are then capable of being made yel;g707 when God appoings 
them, and not elſe, becauſe God will be worſhipped externally as hej; 
pleas'd to appoint, according to that ſaying ot Or:gen, Newo qui oculs 
anime cernit, alig modo Deum colit quam ſicut ipſe docuit, That man ; 
blind in his reaſon, that will worſhip Goa otherwiſe then he himſelf hath 
tanzht, 


; * This onely, The Church can adopt actions into religion which 
God hath made reacy, and which he hath prepar'd and fred tor relivion, 
ſuch as are tree-will-ofterings and Counſels Evangelical : tor when 2ny man 
does chuſe to doe any a&t which God hath recommended and nor injoyn'4, 
this is religion; bur this is onely in ſuch things which are real graces ap- 

o:nced by the D:vinelaw, and the inſtance onely is left undetermin'd: and 
Hoes tar the Church can command any of theſe things, I ſhall atterwars 
inquire; but tor the pretent, theſe things can pals into religion, becauſe God 
hath ſo prepar'd them. 


But 2*'y, external obſervances can become religion, it they be the out- 


* ward a&t of an inward graces as giving money to the poor, worth.pp:ng 


God with the body ; that is, when they naturally expreſs what 1s conceived 
and acted within, not when they come trom without : a commandement 

. of man may make theſe a&tions to be obedience, but they are made religion 
by the grace within, or not atall, Thus taſting can be an act of religion, 
when it is n:turally conſequent to penitential (orrow, and the hatred ot lin; 
but when 1t 1s injoyn'd by mn itis but an inſtrument, and may be 
{epar2te trom all religion, and may be no act of repentance, an4 can be 
made to be religion by no man but by the nature of the thing, 


3. Put 34y, Ceremonies anJ rituals and geſtures and manners of doing 
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outward ations cannot be made to be any thing but obedience : they are 
neither fitted by God,as Counſels Evangelical are, nor yet by nature,as the 
outward actions of vertue are, to become religion; nay they are ſeparated 
trom being reiigion by the word of God, by the coming of Chriſt, by 
his death upon the Crols ; and daies and meats and drinks, and carnal 
purities, and external oblervances are now both by God and by nature 
remov'd tar from being any thing of the Chriſtian, that is, of the Spiritual 
reltg100. 


The conſequent of theſe things is this, When a law is made, it binds 
either by the natural goodnels of the thing, or by the order and uletulnels 
of it's miniſtery to ſomething elſe, or onely by the authority, Ceremonies 
cannot be ot the firſt ſort, but of the ſecond they may,and then they oblige 
on'y {o long as they can miniſter to the end ot their deſignation, but 89 
longer, For it that be the onely reaſon ot their obliging, then they ovlige 
not when that reaſon is away. Now becaule they are onely made tor order 
and decency, both which are relative terms, and ſuppoſe an action done 1n 


Public, there 15 no need, no uſe of them in private, But becauſe even 
attrer 
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aſter the reaſon ceaſes, the authority hach reaſons of ir's own to be regar- 
ded, and things thar are not binding by their abſolute or relative nature, 
may yet bind by the authority and for the reverence of that, till there be 
opportunity £0 annul chelaw, therefore when the reaſon of the ceremony 
Joes ceaſe, or is uſeleſs and operates not at all, we muſt yet regard the 
authority, that 1s, doe it honour, as Samwel did to Sal, It the thing it (elf 
beof an intrinfick goodneſs, though made neceſſary onely by the poſitive 
command, then it 1s to be done for it ſelf, and in private as well as publick: 
* hut if it be onely a relative miniſtery, then it hath no reaſon beyond thac 
-elation ; and 1f that relation be publick, ir binds onely in publick : * bur 
fit be onely matter of obedience, and have no reaſon elle either abſolute or 
:elarive, then the law does not bind the Conſcience, but even then we are 
hound ſo ro comport our ſelves that the authority may not be deſpis'd nor 
offended; thar is, ſhe is not to be lighted or reproach d, nor publickly diſ- 
rezarded ; though tor the obedience it ſelf in this caſe there is no abſoluce 
obligation, bur the not-obeying is to be conducted humbly, inoffenſively, 
prudently and regardfully, The reaſon of theſe things is this, becauſe the 
Chorch makes no abſolute laws ; ſhe makes them for good ends, and be- 
vond that ſhe hath no authority : her legiſlative is ally a miniſtery of 
2r1ce and godlineſs, not of empire and dominion, For the difference is 
this, Civil laws oblige in publick and in private, for reaſon and for Em- 
pire, when the cauſe ceaſes, and when it remains, when the breach is ſcan- 
clous, and when it 1s not (candalous : But the Canons of the Church ob- 
lige onely for their reaſon and religion, for edification and for charity,when 
the thing is uſetul to others or good in it ſelf; bur the authority it ſelf 
being wholly tor thele purpoſes, is a miniſtery of religion, but hath in it 
nothing of Empire, and therefore does not oblige for it ſelf and by it ſelf, 
but for the doing good, and for the avoiding evil : and this is that which 
's meant by the caſes of contempt and ſcandal. | 


Theſe are the negative meaſures of EccitsIiastiICAL laws, 
The poſitive meaſures are theſe, 


RuLE XIX, 


Eccleſiaſtical laws mult be charitable and eaſy, and 
when they are not, they oblige nor. 


AY Hen Eccleſiaſtical laws were conduQed and made by the Spiritual 
power, the Biſhops, Rulers of Churches, before the (Civil power 
was Chriſtian, their laws were either Commandements of eſſential duty, 
or of that which was next to it and neceflary for it, or elſe they were in- 
cicted ro a voluntary people, and therefore to be preſumed eaſy and gen- 
tle, charitable and uſetul, or it is not to be thought the people would have 
been willing long to bear them, ' But when the Civil power was the Eccle- 
laſtical Ruler, and the Common-wealth became a Church, the Spiritual 
ſword was put into a temporal ſcabbard, and the-Canons Eccleſiaſtical be- 
camecivil laws, though in their matter religious, and in their original they - 
were Eccleſiaſtical, Now if the laws be eſtabliſhed by the civil power, 


liey muſt indeed be juſt and good , bur yer if they belaws of burdea, and 
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qui & 4quidus, perquam durum eſt, ſed ita lex ſcripta eſt , ſaid Ulpian 
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the caſe is hard 
but ſo the law is written : meaning that though it be hard, yet the lay is 
to be obeyed ſolong as it is juſt. But when the Eccleſiaſtical lay is jn. 
dicted by the ſpiritual power, the civil power onely conſenting and eſt; 
bliſhing the indited Canon, that corroboration addes no other band to the 
Canon then that it be obeyed according to the intention of the ſpirityz] 
power, onely ſoit becomes a law indeed, but itisa law onely as the Church 
can intend a law, or defire it to beimpos'd; that is, what the Church 
might reaſonably perſwade, and ficly enjoyn, that ſo much and no more 
in that manner and no other, the Civil power does corroborate it, For the 
Ecclefiaſtical Canon pur into the hands of the civil power and made into ; 
Jaw, is like the twig of an apple-tree grafted into the ſtock of a thorn, it 
changes not the nature of ir, bur is ſtill an apple: ſo is the Canon, ſtill ic 
is but an injunction of the Church, though the Church be enabled tempo. 
rally to chaſtiſe the rebellious ; bur ſtill the twig that is ſo ingrafted mu 
retain it's own nature, and muſt be no ſowrer then it it grew upon it's own 
ſtock; it muſt be ſuch as is fit to be perſwaded, ſuch which men can be 
willing to, and eaſy under, and of which they ſhall have no cauſe tocom- 
plain: for ſince the Church in theſe things hath no power but to exhorr 
and to perſwade, and therefore can injoyn nothing but what can be reaſo- 
nably periwaded ; ſhe muſt not by the aid of the temporal power injoyn 
thoſe things which are cruel and vexatious, and ſuch to which no argument 
but fear can make the ſubje&t willing, The Church when the hath tempo. 
ral poſſeſſions, alwaies is a good Land-lady,and when ſhe makes judgment; 
ſhe meddles not with bloud, but gives the gentleſt ſentences, and when ſhe 
is admutred to a legiſlative, ſhe enjoyns a CvyG. xpn5»s an ealy, a gentle 
yoke, and when ſhe does not,the ſubje& isconcerned to avoid the temporall 
evil threatned by the civil power z but not to give obedience to the into- 
lerable law of the Church, as in that capacity : tor unleſs the law of the 
Church be ſuch that good men may willingly obey it,it cannot be injoyned 
bytheChurch,and the Church ought not to defire the civil power to Coe it 
tor her : For ſince ſhe hath no power tocommand in ſuch things wherethe 
Divine. authority does not intervene, all the reſt is but perſwaſion ; and he 
that hath power onely to perſwade, cannot be ſuppoſed to perſwade againſt 
our will : and therefore matters of intelerable burden are not the matter 
ot Eccleſiaſtical laws, becauſe they certainly are againſt the will of all men, 
who can ſerve God and goe to heaven without them, 


Not that it is permitted to any man as he pleaſe to obey or not to 
obey the Eccleſtaſtical laws z nor Ts the ſpiritual authority ſo depencs 
upon the conſent of every ſubject, that he is at his choice whether hewil 
keep it or no: but that he is to obey willingly ; that is,that no more be 1m- 
poled then what he may be willing to, and then that he be not diſobedient, 
when if he were not peeviſh, he ought ro be willing, For this is all that ſhare 
ot Chriſtian liberty which under his juſt ſuperiors every ſingle ſubject can 
enjoy z he may not break the law when he pleaſe, but when he cannot keep 
it; not when he is not in the humour, but when he is not in Capacity: | 
not becauſe he will, but becauſe without great evil be cannot, 


I ſhall give an inſtance in the Eccleſiaſtical laws of faſting, and by 21 


inquiry into their obligation ſtare the ſenſe and intention of this Rule. | 
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What perſons are tied to the obſervation of Eccleſraſtical 
Faſts and in what caſes. | 


To the ſolution of which queſtion, firſt we are to conſider to what end 
the Church enjoyns her Faſt, For whoever is involved in that end is alſo 
concerned in the law, ordinarily and regularly, Thus if a Faſt be onely in- 
died to ſuppreſs incontinence, they who have no tempration to it, or hve 
a ſufficient remedy by which they pleaſe God, are not bound by that law, 
but in the caſes of ſcandal and contempr, Faſting-ſpittle kils a Serpenr 


(faies Pierims ;) but if a man havea rod in his hand that will doe it ſooner, 1, ,4. Rice, 


that law would be fantaſtical that ſhould command him to ſtay till he could 
kill the ſnake with his faſting-ſpittle. * Bur if the Church intends many 
cood ends in the Canon, any one is ſufficient ro tye the law upon the 
Conſcience, becauſe for that one good end it can be ſerviceable to the 
Soul : and indeed faſting is of that nature that it can be a miniſtery of re- 
pentance by the affliction, and it can be a help to prayer, by taking off the 
ſoads of fleth and a full ſtomach, and it can be aptly miniſterial to contem- 
plation ; and if faſting were onely for mortification of luſtful appetites,then 
1 virgin might nor ſafely faſt in publick, leſt ſhe fall into the ſuſpicion of 
incontinence, or be expos'd tothe bolder ſollicitations of the yong men, 
Now becauſe every one is concerned in ſome one or more of theſe ends of 
ſting, all peopleare included within the circles of the law, unleſs by ſome 
other means they be exempted, 


But they are exempted from it who are fick and weak, ſpent with 
labour, or apt to be made (ick, or hindred in their imployment : Niſs quem 


infirmitas impedierit, ſaies the Canoa law, all are bound to keep faſting C. quadrageſ- 


caies but ſuch who are kindred by infirmity, 


m 7, de coniecr, 
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any bodily infirmity, whether of age or ſickneſs, weakneſs or diſeaſe. Con- 
cerning which , it the infirmity be evident, there is no queſtion, for the 
law does except ſuch perſons in the very ſanion, or publick and authen- 
tick interpretations, and common uſages, Women with child, children and 
old perſons, the ſick and the traveller, the weary and the weak, the hard 
ſtucent and the hard: labourer, the poor man and the beggar, theſe are 
perſons which need not ask leave, for the law intends not to bind them. 
Now thoſe that are but probably fo, that is, not well, apt to be ſick, 
ſuſpeted with child, not very weary, theſe alſo are within the power of 
having leave given them, that is, capable of diſpenſation ; that is, it may 
De declared that the law intends not to bind them at all in ſuch caſes. So 
that upon this account none are bound but the luſty and the lazy, the 
trong and the unimployed. 


Now in theſe things there 15no other certaintie but what is ſer down 
inthe laws of every Church reſpeRively, ſave only this, that in all Chur- 
cies where ſuch laws are us'd, they are ever expounded by the meaſures 
'0f great Charitieand Remiſhon, excepting in ſuch places where they place 
Religion in external obſervances ; and yet there alſo they pretend great 
gentleneſs when they are charg d with want of it by their adverſaries, as 15 
to deſeen in Albericas Pizs his Lucubrations againſt Eraſms, 
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Lib. 1. Faſt. 


Of the power of the Church Book [1]. 
But I conſider that the laws of faſting are therefore very ſparingly 
to be impoſed, when there are {o many cauſes of being excus'd ; and not At 
all but upon great occaſions, and particular emergencies : and when th 
are, the injunction is to be ſo made, as feweſt may be excus'd, and none 
may deſire it bat thoſe who cannot help it: and the evil of the contrary 
is very viſible and apparent in the fierce and decretory injunctions of the 
long Lenten faſt, the burden of which is ſo great, that they who doe nor 
think it religion, or a law of God, or a part of the Divine worſhip, uſe a1] 
the arts they can to be eaſed of the load, coſening the law, and eafins 
themſelves, and ſtudying a new Cookery,and deſtroying the end of the lay 
by keeping the letter, and buying diſpenſations, and complaining of the 
burden, and being troubled when 1t comes, and glad when it is over, Aly 
of faſting is very imprudent and very uncharitable when it becomes, like 
Rehoboarms's thigh, too big and too heavy for all the people : and what 9094 
is done by luch faſting, that could not with more eale and more charity he 
acquired by other inſtruments or a better condud of this * Aantngn com. 
plain'd with great ſorrow and great reaſon in this particular, 
Adjnngunt etiam primi jejunia Vers ; 

Que niſi ſint ſervata, volunt nos ire ſub orcum, 

Aſpice quam durts, aiunt, franata capiſtris 

Gens elefta fuit. Lex Chriſti aterna, nec unquam 

Ceſſatura, ſinns (dicunt) ſine tendat in amplos, 

Ut fit conveniens, habilisque, & 1donea tots 

Humano generi, non importwna ſenect, 

Non oneroſa in0pi, non emportabilts aero, 
The laws'ot relig:on thould be,ltke the yoke of Chriſt, light and eaſy, fitted 
to The 1nhtmities and Capacities of all men ; tor ler them be never (o eaſy 
and delighttull,we thall be roo much tempted to negle& them, though the 
laws themſelves be no temptation to diſobedience, 


This is certain, that in a law of ſo great burden 1n it ſelf, and (o ſe- 


verel impoſed, and ſo fiercely puniſhed, and ſo religiouſly accounted ot, 


and ſo ſuperſtitiouſly condudted, the conſcience 1s (o certainly made reſt- 
lefle by the ſcruples of the conſcientious perſons, the arrs ot the crafty, 
the ignorance ot the over-buly, and the witty nothings of the idly-imploy- 
ed, that the good which accidentally may be brought to ſome by ic cannoc 
pay tor the many evils which it regularly produces in others : and that laiy 
of faſting can never be ſo good as the peace which it diſturbs, For it you 
pretend your youthas a juſt excaſe from thelaw of Lent, you hall be told, 
that the Faſt conſiſts in the quality of the meat, and in the ſingleneſle of 
the meal, and in the tune of taking it; and that though you are excuſed 
trom eating fiſh or pulſe, yet you muſt eat but once ; or if you doe eat at 
night,yet you muſt not eat in the morning z or if you doe, yet you are to 
be adviſed how muth can be called a meal. And then you are not ſure whe- 
ther. you are to taſt at the beginning, or not till the conſummation of your 
tourteenth year : and when that is out, if the underſtanding be (o little as 
not to underſtand what and why and how, you faſt to no purpoſe; and it 
ſooner you doe underſtand, it may be you are obliged in conſcience, though 
not punithable by law. * It you be old, yet ſome old men are luſty and 
ſtrong z and the Church does not intend that the age alone, but that tne in- 
tirmity ſhould excuſe: and becaule this infirmity is diviſible, it is not every 
'nftirmity that will coe it ; andit may be you are an eaſy and too gentle 3 
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radge in your own caſe ; therefore you muſt ask , and who thall tell you - 


Cajetan and Navarre, Filliucius and Gregory Sayr, Diana and Azorius under- 
ſtand no phyſic; and they can tell you ſomething in general of the law, bur 
nothing abſolutely in your caſe : it you will, be at the charge and goe to a 
Phyſician: for it may be if you live in the Country, you have a learned 
man within. ten or twenty miles, or it may be fourty , and upon all occafi- 
ons you may know of him whether your caſe requires eaſe , or it may beit 
equires leave this day, but you cannot have your anſwer ſo ſoon, and the 


caſe will alter by to morrow z and Hippocrates ſaid, that ſenes facillim? fe- 


1wnt jejunium, old men bear faſting better then yong men : and though :3 
Cardan hath upon thar Aphoriſme ſpoken according to his uſual manner 
many ingenious things, yet whether you will put your Conſcience upon him 
orno is a material conſideration, * But then it you be fick, you muſt know 
whether faſting can conſiſt with your condition : for not every ſickneſlec1n 
excuſe you from the _ taſt of Lent; or it you may not eat fiſh, yet you 
may be oblig'd to the ſingle refection, or to the time. But that which is of 
material conſideration 1s, that though you be not well, yet it may be your 
faſting will doe you no great hurt, and if it be but little,it muſt not be ſtood 
upon ; tor faſting is intended to be an affliction of the body, and therefore 
you muſt not be too haſty to ſnatch at eaſe and liberty, Burt however, 
you will inquire of learned men, you may have from the Phyſicians ſome 
twenty or thirty rules by which you may gueſle when and in what diſeaſes 
you are excus'd trom the _y of thediet, when yoa are diſpenſed in the 


time, when in the frequency, w 


en you muſt exchange one for the other : 
and to this purpoſe you may inform your Conſcience by reading * Falefius, : 4 Vifiu: 
Cardan,Hollerius, Zacutus Laſitanus, Paulus Zacechias, » Alphonſus a Fontech, 
© Cognatus, * Arnoldus ae Villanova, © Petrus Hiſpanus and his Author Iſaac; 


IN CUT, 


and if you can find them agree, and that your caſe is deſcrib'd, and their '*7'* * 


b. 1. Var. 


rules be rightly applied, and the particulars be well weighed, and the judge- 1.8... 18, 


DO 


ment not byaſs'd by eaſe and fear and too great a careof your health, you 
might doe well, if,it were not for one thing ; and that is, that Phyſfiaans 


of your ſoul; and therefore they leane too much upon the wrong hand tor 
your ſatisfaction, eſpecially becauſe Lent falls in the ſpring xqu nox,in which 
weare very apt to fickneſſes, * Burt then if we pretend to be excus'd by 
reaſon of labour and travel, every man muſt judge for himſelt : and yer 


there are in this a great many things to be confider'd ;for it muſt be a con- 
bderable diminution of our ſtrength, and a great inanition of ſpirits that 
can diſpenſe with us in this ſo great a law: but how great that muſt be, it 
we be judges, we ſhall be too favourable zit others judge,they cannot tell ; 
and it we fear to be too gentle to our ſelves, we may be too rigorous, and 


by the laws of faſting break thelaws of charity, 


But then it may be our 


labour is ro come, and it will be neceſfary that we lay in ſtowage before- 
hand, leſt we faint by the way, And it is a great labour for a man to hunt 


al day,or to manage the great horſe, 
—leporem ſeit atur, equoque 


L aſſ1s ab indom1ito : vel ſi Romana fatroat 

Militia aſſuetum Gracart, ſeu pilavelox 

Moliiter auſterum ſtudio faltente laborem 
A little thing will weary a tot perſon, and a long ſport will tire a ſtron2 
man: andmy notchele put in their plea for a pleaſant or anearly mea] *for 
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hungry men will plead hard. And the labour of the mind is alſo a greq; 
wearineſſe to the bones; and who ſhall tell me how long I muſt Rudy before 
I may be allowed not to keep the puncualities of Lent ? for the thinkins 
man muſt be fed tenderly and furniſhed with finer ſpirits. But then wh; 
ſhall come into this licence is worth inquiring ; whether not onely the harg 


Student, but the Preacher that ſpeaks long, and thinks little 5 whether 


School-Maſters, Advocates, Orators, Judges, for every one would be plad 
of a little liberty : and if the bodily labourer ſhall be excuſed, whether 11 
trades that fir long, and work eaſily, as Shoomakers, Tallers, Gloyer,, 
Book-binders may pretend to an exemption ; for though Azoriae is ſo kind 
as to except moſt of theſe, yet others doe not, And what ſhall the poor 
man doe ? his rule is commonly to eat when hecan get it; andif he be a2 
friends houſe muſt he refuſe to eat, becauſe it is not his time* or muſt he 
ſtarve, becauſe there is nothing bur fleth* h 
Unde fames homini vetitorum tanta ciborum eſt 2 

Certainly hecan hardly be tied to the meaſures and rules of eating Eccle- 
fiaſtically, thar every day is in diſpute whether he ſhall or ſhall not have 
ſomething that he may eat naturally, Bur yet he is to inquire whether he 
be tied on thoſe days to faſt when he can be provided tor: and it would alſo 
be known whether a poor man is not tied to refuſe fleſh and require fiſh 
where it can be had , and whether he is not bound firſt to ſpend the trag. 
ments of his fiſh- baskert before his bits of fleſh, and keep them onely for 
neceſlity, and whether he may be ſecretly pleas d that he hath that neceſſi- 
ty put upon him that he hath feſh but no fiſh. There are alſo ſome hun- 
dreds of queſtions more that might be confider'd ; ſome are pleaſant caſes 
and ſome are ſowre, ſome can be determined and ſome cannot, But the 
great caſe of Conſcience in this whole affaire is, What great good that is 
which this law of Lent thus conducted can eftet, which can no other ways 
be effeted, and which can be greater then the infinite numbers of fin, an4 
doubrtings, and ſcruples, and tears, and troubles, and vexations, and fick- 
neſles, and peeviſhneſſe, and murmur, and complaints, and laborious arts of 
excuſe, and cheating the law, and ſlavery, and tyranny, occafion'd and et- 


tected by it. 


For although taſting is not onely an excellent miniſtery to ſome parts 
of religion, but of health alſo, 
Accipe nunc vidtus tenuws que, quantaque ſecum 
Aﬀerat : imprims, vale as bene 
yet all the world knows that long taſting is the moſt deſtruRtive thing in 
the world to our bodies, and breeds diſeaſes ſharper and more incurable 
then tullneſle and intemperance z and therefore the Canon law * forbids a 
faſt of two or three days, and a faſt beyond our ſtrength, Therefore it 1s 
certain that the Church, cannot command a long faſt : and therefore in the 
beginning of the cuſtome of Lent it was bur a faſt of one day, or two at 
moſt, eating at night, And although this faſt was then a faſt of liberty, 
and permitted to every ones choice, yet it might be enjoyn'd in every Go- 
vernment, according to the fore-deſcribed meaſures, But that in ſtead of 3 
faſt, the Church thould preſcribe a diet, an ill dier, not onely unpleaſant, 
bur unwholeſome,and that with ſo much ſeverity,and with ſo much danger, 
2fid ſo many ſnares, is no exerciſe of that power which Chriſt hath given 
her, but of that power which is uſurp'd, ill gotten an4 worſe adminiſtred. 


It is againſt the law of charity, and therefore ought not to be a law of " 
Church; 
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Church ; chat men be tied for forty days together to keep from their uſual 
diet, not to be temperate, but co be vex'd and rul'd, this I ſay is uncharita- 
ble,and therefore unlawtall, | 
Hoc hic quidem homines tam brevem vitam colunt, Seas Ad.3- 
uum haſce herbas hujuſmodi in ſuam alvum congerunt, ws 
Formidoloſas dittu, non eſu mogs : 
Quas herbas pecudes non edunt, homines edunt, 
As the Cook in the Comedy complain'd, eating herbs and ill diet makes 
men to live ſuch ſhort lives, And what intereſt of religion is ſery'd by 
eating fiſh and nettle pottage, is not obvious to him that hath triedit, or 
can conſider it : 
Theſtylis hanc nimis pultem ſale fecit amaram ; oma, 
Death and ſicknelle is in this pot. And I remember to have heard a Frier, 
none of the meaneſt of his Orderyſay,that he never kept Lent for a long time 
rogether, but at Eaſter he had agfeat fit of ſickneſſs : and therefore as the 
Canoniſts ſaythat a future labour & wearinefle may legitimate the breach of 
the ſtrict meaſures of the law as well as if it be actual & preſent; ſo may the 
fear of ſickneſſe as well take off the obligation as when it is preſent : and of 
this, every man that is not of an athletic health hath reaſon to be afraid. 


— 
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But that which relates alſo very much to the law, though not ſo much 
26 us, is this, that all this trouble 1s for little or no good : if there be any 
c00d 1n it, it is relative, and tranſient, and contingent, and inconfiderable, 
and without hazard otherwiſe to be acquired, For though fools and poor 
folks are ſometimes preſs'd with the evils of ſuch a change of diet, yet the 
witty and the rich can change all that law into the arts and inſtruments of 
pleaſure, For the greateſt teaſts and the greateſt Epicuriſmes uſe to be in 
hih, So he in the Comedy, 


= 
CY 
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Muſice hercle agitis atatem, ita ut vos decet - Moſtell. A&.,, 
Vino & vittu, pilcats probo, elettilt ve 
Vitam colitss;, 

Wine and choice filh make muſic at the Table. 
Nam in re preſents, ex copia piſcaria Colin hi 
Conſulere ticebit, Sen, 8. 


They are forbid no ſorts, no quantity, no delicacies of fiſh or wine, And it 

this be objected to them, they anſwer, that fiſh is leſſe pleaſaar, lefſe nu- 

tritive then fleth, and therefore wiſely choſen by the Church to be the en- 

tertainments of our Lenten table : but it you object, that fiſh is therefore 

not to be eaten becauſe it is unwholſome, breeds ill juices, and aMidcts the 

body ; * they anſwer, that we are miſtaken ; that fiſh is a delicacy; that « yige paul. 

Alexander the great was ſo delighted with lictle fiſhes, that he would ſend Zacchiz Que, 

them for preſents to his deareſt friends ; that S»erones tells the ſame of jj," 

Auruſtus Ceſar , that Bullinzer tells that the Rhodians eſteem'd them that quzt. z. 

lov'd and liv'd much upon fiſh to be gentlemen and well bred, and all 7:9-2< OM” 
Others clowns and of a rude palate; that Fuli#s Ceſar at one trium hal wir. "Shar 
eaſt entertain'd his gueſts with 8000 lampreys ; that the great teaſt w ich lib. 1. Deip, 


Metellus made,& which we find deſcrib'd in* Macrobins,was eſpecially made «jp 1 "OP 
coſtly and delicious with the fiſh there preſented, cap. 13 


——quo pertinet ergo Proceros odiſſe lupos ? | 
He therefore that objects againſt the ſeverity and afflition of the Lenten 
cier, knows not the arts of teaſting ; and complains of the Church for a 
ltep-mother, when ſhe is not onely kind, bur fond allo ig making _— 
viſions, 
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viſions, Bur if fiſh be unwholeſome , then eat herbs, but at no hand 
fleſh, 
x 5.Meramorph. Parcite mortales dapibus temerare nefandis 
Corpora : ſunt fruges, ſunt deducentia ramos 
Pondere poma Ju, tumideque in vitibus uve. 
Sant herbe dulces, ſunt que miteſcere flammi 
Mofltrique queant 5, nec vobrs lafteus humor 
Eripitur, nec mella thymi redolentia flore, 
Prodiga divitias alrmentaque mitia tellus 
Suggerit, atque epulas fine cede & ſanguine prebet, 
Carne fere ſedant jejunia, 
For lions and wolves , tigres and bears eat fleſh ; but God hath provides 
oreat variety of other things beſides fleſh, In ſome places milk is permit- 
red. in all, herbs and fruits and broaths : and theſe are agreeable to a weak 
ſtomack z according to that of -S, Paul, ni infirmns eſt, olus mandncat. ti: 
- Re cibor.lib. that 1s weak eateth herbs ; 1t is the argument of Brayerinss, : 
, CIP. 2. ; 

I1, But I ſhall make a better uſe of it if I ſhall obſerve that S, Paul gives 
it as anoteoft infirmity, when Chriſtians upon pretences and little argu- 
ments ſhall not dare to eat fleſh, but in ſtead of them eat herbs ; they are 
weak in faith that doe it, and doe not conſider that fleſh can as well be (an- 
ified by the word of God and prayer, as lettice and aſparagus : and that 
a little fleſh and courle and common, will better ſerve the end of faſting,and 
that faſting better ſerve the end of religion, then variety of fith,and a belly 
fill'd with fruits and wind and ſuperſtition, All or any thing of this may 
be done in diſcipline, and with liberty : but becauſe ic may be unfit for (0 
very many, and for all at ſome time, and may produce much evil, and hath 
init no more good then to give us cauſe to ſay that it may be us'd, itis 4 
very unfit thing to become the matter ot an Eccleſ1aſtical law, a trouble and 
canger tothe body, and a great ſnare to the conſcience, which it may in- 
tangle, bur it can never cleanſe: 

pinguem witics albumque nec Oftrea, , 

Nec Scarns, aut poterit peregrina juvare Lagos, 
To eat fith or herbs, are of ſo little uſe in religion, they are ſo trifling an 
exerciſe ot the body by reſtraining the appetite, that beſides that all bog: 
exerciſe profiteth bat lutle, this 1s ſo little of that, as it is conducted, and as 
it is even in the very permitions of the law, that it is not worth all this dil- 
courle about it ; onely to reſcue the conſcience from ſuch ſnares and little 
intanglements 1s of great concernment, * Faſting is very good to ſome 
purpoſes, at {ome times, and to ſome perſons: but laws regard that quod 
plerumgqne eſt, 2nd therefore in the matter of a periodical and long- continu- 
ed faſt cannot but be uncharitable and unreaſonable : and theretore when 
there is cauſe tor ſuch injunRions, they are to be preſs'd with argument and 
exhortation,not by Empire and neceffity, For ſuppoſing the law otherwiſe 
without objection, yet he that faſts againſt his will, does not ſerve God; 
and theretore externally to be forc'd to doe it, is not a lawtull Exerciſe ot a8 
Eccletiaſtical power, 


* . - . - h ” s 3-H 1 

The ſumme is this, If itbe the faſt of one day, ic may be incictes 

by our lawtull ſuperior, with the meaſures of prudence and charity, and 
accora.ng to the needs of the Church, * Burt if it be the faſt of many 


days together, itis a burden , and therefore not to be exacted, leſt it >e 
uncharitable, 


$ 
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uncharitable, But if there be a law, the law ought to bend in all the flex. 
ares of reaſon an4 a probadle necellity, and to prevail onely by the reaton 
of the thing, not the torce ofa command. * Bur it it be nv faſt, but a 
change of dict, 1t 1s of fo little profit, that it will not recompence the trou- 
vie, and will turn into ſuperſtition, and will more miniſter to evil then to 
029, and 15 not properly the matter of an Eccleſiaſtical! law, and the Bithop 
hach no power to make a law in this matter : it is not tor God, and it is not 
for religion, but tor vanity,or Empire, or ſuperſtition, 


This onely I am to adde in order to the determination of our conſci- 
ence in the practice of this inquiry, Thar if there be a law made by the 
Cuwil power tor the keeping Lent, then it is for ctvil regards, and the [aw 15 
not tor ſuperſtition, but theretore to be oblerved as other civil laws are, 
with the ſame equity and meaſures of obedience of which I am to give 
frther accounts in the Chapter of the Interpretation and diminution of |;u- 
mane laws, Bur it it be ſti]] an Eccleſiaſtical law, indi&ed and ſuggeſted by 
the ſpiritual power, and onely corroborated by the civil power,and for them 
formed into a law, then it ovliges the Conſcience no otherwiſe then it 
44 and ought to doe in the hands of the ſpiritual power ; tiuat 1s, onely 
when the law is for good, and not tor evil, with Chriſtian liberty, and not 
: ſnare, when it 15 fit to be per{waded and ought to be complied with, t!.cn 
ind there it may be indited, and 1s to be obeyed accordingly, 


RULE XX. 


Ecclefaſtical laws muſt ever promote the ſervice 
of God and the good of Souls ; but mult neyer 
put a ſnare or ſtumbling-block to Conſciences. 


TH E holy Primitives in their laws and actions ever kept that ſaying of 

the Apoſtle in their eye and in their heart, aws/z ps; 2:49] oulu twice, , co, 1416, 
Every word, every action muſt be aps cingl coulw + 5paan;, for the uſe of | 
edifying : Let all things be done for edification : and thereto:e much mote 
muſt laws, which have a permanent cauſality and influence upon the 2&!- 
ons of the Church, for theretore they are either a permanent good or 
evil. 


E phel. 4. 39, 


W hen the Churches had hope of converting the Jews by gentleneſs 
and compliance in ſome outward rites, the Church made laws of combina- 
tion and analogy, of continuation and correſpondence in fonie 02{ervances, 
Thus the Apoſtles at the Council of Fernſalem indicted the abſtinence trom 
bleod, as being infinitely offenſive to the Jews, an4 apt toeſtrange their 
hearts from the whole religion of them that eat it. And therefore the law 
was made that it might cement the ſtones ot the Spiritual building, and the Vide uit, caput 
Jews and Gentiles might makethe two walls of the Church, But when the * _ 
Jews refus'd to come 1n,and excepting the remnant onely (of which S, Paul 
peaks) which were ſaved, the reſt grew to hate the Lord of lite, then the 
Church confider'd that to uſe their liberty would be for the edification of 


the Church of the Gentiles 3 and then they remembred that Moſes had 4 
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ziven the Fews fleſh, but forbad them bloud, but Chriſt gave ws both fl;ſh ay, 
bloud, and forbad neither ; and theretore they return'd to that uſe ot it thir 
was moſt tor charity and liberty, inſtruction and edification, * Upon the 
ſame account, though the Church was kind to the Jews, yet they woule 
take care not to offend any ot her children by retaining words that mighr 
abuſe them into a good opinion of their religien z and therefore at hifi 
they abſta.nd trom the name of Prieſt, and Temple, as 1s to be obſerved ; 
uſtin Martyr, Tenatins and Minutizs, * Atthe firſt the Chriſtians kepr 
the |ewith Sabbath; but in the Council of Zaodicea it was forbidden, and jq 
the 70% Canon of that colleftion which goes under the name of the Apo- 
ſtles, which was publiſhed much about the ſame time, the Chriſtians Ae 
forbidden [ neque jejunia cum Judes exercere, nec feftos dies agere, nec que 
in 1pſorum celebritatibus Xenta mittuntur accipere ] to keep the Jewiſh faits, 
or teſts, or to receive their preſents, v:z, of unleavencd Cakes which upgn 
thole daies they uſually ſent abroad. An. t!te reaſon of the prohibition i; 
leſt Judaiime thould be valued, and leſt Chriſt:ans be ſcandaliz'q at ſuch 
compliance, aS Z onaras anc Balſamo note upon th:t Canon of the Laogicea 
Council, bur is more tully cicourled by Conſtantine upon the keeping oF 


_ Eaſt-r, as Euſcbins reports 1n his lite. 


To this end all Laws and Canons muſt be made; not onely for thar 
ere'ticaton, beciule the end of the Commandement 1s charity, an4 of all 
t Cciehiaſtical government is the burlding up the Church zz love; but becauſe 
the Church hath no power to make laws which are not for eification: 204 
this the Apoſtle teſtifies twice in one Epiſtle uling the fame words ; that 


' the power and authority which the Lord had grvcn to him, was tor edification, 


not for d:ſlruton, * And this is not onely 1o to be underſtood, that if the 
Church makes laws which are not tor edihcation, the does amils ; but that 
the obliges not, her laws are null, and doe not bind the Conſcience, For it 
is otherwile here then in civil laws : right or wrong the civ:] conſtitutions 
bind the body or the ſoul ; but becauie the ver:tcation of the laws of the 
C!:urch is in the hands of God, and he onely materialiy and effectively 
punithzs the rebellious againſt this Government, 1t 15 certain he will doe 
onely accorcing to the merit of the cauie, and not verity a power Which he 
hath torbidden, But in the civil Courts there 1s a puniſhment that is ex- 
terminating or afflitive, which can punith them whom God will finally 
ablolve, Theretore it is that when the Church does any thing beyona 
her comm:mhon, the does no way oblige the Conlcience, neither act:vely 
nor paſſively : the Church punithes no man temporally, and God will nct 
either temporally or eternally afflict thoſe who doe not obey there where 
he hath given no man power to command, And this is greatly to be 0d 
ſcrved in all thecaſes ot Conſcience concerning Ecclefiaſtical laws, It we 
un&critznd where the ſpiritual power can command, where ſhe can exno't 
and ought to prevail, we have found out all the meaſures of bur obectence. 
But 1t the goes beyond her commiſhon, the kurts none but her ſelt; tor 
the hath nothing to doe with Bocies,and our Souls are in ſafe hands, And 
the cale 15 much alike, in caſe the ſpiritual law be bound by the civil power: 
tor the K.ng when he makes laws of religion is tied up to the Evanc<.cl 
meaſures; anc :t he prevaricates, he does indeed tie us to a paſiive obe<!- 
ence, but the conſcience is no otherwiſe bound ; and he is to govern C hrilts 
Church by the ſame meaſures with which the Apoſtles did, and the Br- 
ſhops tae tucceflors cd and ought £9 doe before the civil power Was 


Chriſtian, 
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Chriſtian, For he hath no more power over conſciences then they had ; 
and therefore he ought not by the afflictions of the body to invade the ſoul: 
but if he does, t34 Swap, Mz un tuna, he hath onely power over 
bodies, but no authorityover the Conſcience, This being conſidered, the 
Rule hath effec in the tollowing particulars, 


1. This Rule is to be underſtood poſitively and aftrmatively ; that is, 

The Church in all her conſtitutions muſt take care that the Church be edi- 

Fed and built up in ſome grace or other, But not ſo, that whatſoever is for 

elification ſhe hath power to command, The mealures and limits of her 

legiſlative power I have already deſcribd *; it muſt be within thoſecircles: Kute 1, +3, 4 
2nd though other things without them may be uſetul,and fit for inſtru&ion, 9 his chapter, 

or to promote the intereſt ofa vertue; yet Chriſt hath lett them at liberty, 

2nd his Chnrch hath no power to bind beyond his commiſſion, They can 

exhort and perſwade, and by conſent they can preſcribe ; bur to the ma- 

king of a 1aw there is ſomething elſe requir'd, beſides that it be apt to edity 

Qr to inſtruct, For (beſides that it muſt be of ſomething plac'd in her . 

power) it muſt edity,and not deſtroy ; it muſt bnild up, and not pull down ; 

that is, it muſt build with all hands, and not pull cown with one. 


inſtance in the inſtitution of ſignificant ceremonies, that is, ſuch 
which are not matters of order and decency, but meerly tor fign' fication 
1nd the repreſentment of ſome truth or myſtery, Thoſe which are pru- 
cently choſen are in their own nature apt to-inftruct, Thus the uſe of 
pictures inthe Greek and in the Lutheran Churches is ſo far uſeful, thac 
it can convey a ſtory, and a great and a good example to the people that 
come thither, and ſo far they may be tor ed:fication, Put becauſe theſe can 
alſo 2n1 doe too often degenerate into abuſe and invade religion, to make 
{law of theſe is not ſafe 5 and when that Jaw does prevail to any evil that 
;5 not eaſily by other means cured, it does not prevail upon the Conſcience: 
zac indeed to make a law for the ule of them, is not diredtly within the 
commiſſion of the Eccleſiaſtical power, 


Put there is alſo more init then thus, For although ſignificant cere- 
monies can be for edcification to the Church in ſome degree, and in ſome 
perſons , yet it is to be conſidered whether the introducing of ſuch things 
coes not deſtroy the Church, not onely in her Chriſtian liberty, but in the 
limplicity and purity and ſpirituality ot her religion, by inſenſibly changing 
it into a ceremonial and external ſervice. To the Ceremonial law ot the 
Jews nothing was to be added, and from it nothing was to be ſubtracted ; 
anc in Chriſtianity we have leſs reaſon to adde any thing of ceremony, ex- 
cepting the circumſtances and adyantages of the very miniſtery, as time and 
Place, and veſſels and ornaments and neceſſary appendages, But when we 
IrezK of rituals or ceremonies, that is, exterior actions or things beſides 
treinſticution or command of Chriſt, either we intend them as a part of the 
Divine ſervice, and then they are unlawful and intolerable; or if onely for 
henifhication, that is ſo little a thing, of ſo inconfiderable uſe in the fulneſs 
cnc Clarity of the revelations Evangelical, that beſides that it keeps Chri- 
ſtzzns ſt11] in the ſtate of infancy and minority, and ſuppoſes them a/wares 
tarmng, and never coming to the knowledze of the truth, it ought nor to 
ſtand againſt any danger or offence that can by them be brought ro any 
F.le ans good Chriſtians, 
E e | In 
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7, In ſome ages of the Primitive Church, and in ſome Churches, they 
Lib. 1.contr. gave To perſons to be baptized milk and hony or a little wine (as we rea; 
Marcion- in Tertulian and S, Hierom) to fignify that thoſe Catechumens were hahes 


L 1#Ladv. 


Luciferiznos, in Chriſt 5 and ina 7ebus to recommend to them that ſaying of S, Petey 


as new-born babes defire the ſincere milk of the word, Now beſides that thi; 
was not uſual, ro give hieroglyphics where they had plaia precepts, and tg 
give ſigns of things that were preſent and perceiy'dy it was ot (o very little 
uſe, that all Churches that I know of have laid it aſide, It was alſy 
cuſtome anciently, when they brought the bread and wine to the altar or 
Communion-table, to preſent milk along with it ; and this alſo did l1gnity 
nutrition by the body and bloud of Chriſt. Bur the Gouncil of Bras, 
forbad it upon this reaſon, quia evidens exemplum Evangelice weritas 
illud offerri nos ſinit, becauſe Chriſt did no ſuch thing, and commanded ng 
ſuch thing ; and theretore nothing is to be added to thoſe ceremonies which 
Chriſt letr, * And indeed it the Church might adde things or rituals gf 
ſignification, then the walls might be cover'd with the figures of Doye,, 
Sheep, Lambs, Serpents, Birds, and the Communion-table with Bread, 
Wine, Herbs, Tapers, Pigeons, Raiſins , Hony, Milk and Lambs, or 
whatever elſe the wit ot man or the nature and ſenſe of the myſteries 
might invent or import, iZut concerning ſuch things as theſe, the judg- 
1a Can. 82. ment of Balſymnn is this ; Eos malt facere arbitror, qui in Eccleſia columbas 
Synod. 6... emmitiunt pro Spiritus ſantti adventus & qui pro illa fella que nove mods 
x L rulio, apparnerat, > erat. admiiahiles, cereos ascendunt ; & qui arcanam & ſals- 
tarem Domini, & Dei, & Servatorss noſtrt Feſu Chriſti generationem thing 
ftrato exprimunt ; & que ſunt ſaprarationem & ments coritationem humani: 
adinventionibus deſcribunt, To let a Pigeon fly to ſignify the coming of 
the Holy Spirit; to light up candles to repreſent the Epiphany ; to drels 
a bed to expreſs the ſecret and ineffable generation ot the Saviour o 
the world; to which he might have added, to prepare the figure ot the 
Crucifix, and to burie an image to deſcribe the great ſacrifice of the Crols 
for the redemption of mankind , theſe are things to no purpole : not onely 
for the levity and theatrical prom and repreſentments unbefitting the 
gravity and purity and ſpirituality of Chriſtian religion ; but alſo the inan- 
ner of teaching theſe truths by ſymbolical things and aRions is too low, 
too ſuſpicious, too dangerous to be mingled with the Divine liturgies, 
Chriſt may as he pleaſe conſign his own good things that he gives us ; but 
he conſigns no good, and repreſents none,but what he alſo gives and effeRs 
inthat miniſtration and under that ſign : but a ſymbolical rite of humane 1n- 
vention to ſignify what it does not effe, and then introduc'd into the 
ſolemn worſhip ot God, is ſo like thoſe vain imaginations and repreſent- 
ments forbidden in the ſecond Commandement, that the very ſuſpicion is 
more againſt ecification thentheir uſe can pretend to, Burt if any ſuch ritual 
or ceremony be introduc'd by cuſtome or by conſent, it ought to be us« 
as men uſe their champignons ; they boyl them in three or four waters, 
cleanling them both by water and fire betore they be us'd at all;much more 
betore they be perſwaded into a law, 


C3p. 1, 


Q 2, But when they can be innocently us'd, that is,\ when they can be 
* mace uſctull, and yet be innocent in them(clves, yet it is to be taken care 
of, that they may not onely by their abuſe, or by miſtake, but that by ther 
number they be not troubleſome and inconvenient. This advice I learn 


from S, Auſtin, in whoſe time the Church had gone beyond ber _ _ 
eyon 


Cuar.4. in Canons and Cenſures 
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peyond her ower in the introducing or permitting to be introduc'd very 
many ſignificant ceremonies z every one of which he could not directly 
blame, but yer they were fervile burdens, and intolerable beſides, by their 
number and their load, [ Et:amſs non intelligatnr quomods contra fidems ſunt, 
tamen quoniam onerant religionem, & ſervilibus oneribus premunt quan 
Chriſtus voluit pancifimis & manifeſtis celebratiouum Sacramentis liberam 
eſſe; propterea faciunt ut tolerabilior ſit conditio Fudeorum;quietiamſi temps 
libertat is n0n agnoverunt, legalibus tamen farcins ſubjiciebantur, non humanis 
preſumptionibus ] Although it i not to be underſtood how theſe things are 
direttly again the faith, yet they burden religion, and load with a ſervile 
preſſure her whom Chriſt left free and charg d onely with the two Sacraments : 
therefore our caſe is worſe then that of the Fews ; for though they had not a 
time of liberty, yet they were charg'd onely with burdens that God impos'd, but 
not with the preſumptions of man : which words area ſevere condemnation 
of ſuch laws and cuſtomes Eccleſiaſtical, And therefore there is reaſon to 
celebrate and honour the wiſdome and prudence of the Church of England, 
which hath in all her offices retain'd but one ritual or ceremony that is nor 
of Divine ordinance or Apoſtolical practice, and that is, the Croſs in bap- 
tiſme : which though it be a ſignificant ceremony, and of no other uſe, yer 


25 it is a compliance with the practice of all ancient Churches, * ſo it is *5. Cyprian 


very innocent in it ſelf, and being one and alone is in no regard trouble- 
ſome or afflitive to thoſe that underſtand her power and her liberty and 
her reaſon. I ſaid, the hath one onely ceremony of her own appointment 
forthe Ring in marriage is the ſymbol of a civil and a religious contract, 
it isa pledge and cuſtome of the nation, not of the religion : and thoſe 
other circumſtances of her worſhip, are but ceterminations of time and 
place and manner of a duty ; they ſerve to other purpoſes beſides {1gnifica- 
tion, they were not made for that, but for order & decency,for which there 
is an Apoſtolical precept, and a natural reaſon, and an evident neceſſity, or 
a great convenience, Now it beſides theſe uſes they can be conſtrued to 
any oor ſignification or inſtruction, that is ſo far from being a prejudice 
to them, that it is their advantage, their principal end being different, and 
warranted, and not deſtroy by their ſuperinduc'd and accidental uſe, * In 
other things we are to remember that figures and ſhadows were for the 
Old Teſtament, but light and manifeſtation is in the New ; and the Egyp- 
tans indeed did teach religion by Symbolical figures ; and in the Eaſtern 
Empire their laws were written with characters and abbreviatures; and in 
the ſchools of Plato and Pythagoras they taught their ſcholars by numbers 
and figures ; and Dzodorus of Tarſus and Origen brought inan allegorical 


 wayot expounding the Scriptures, and almoſt wholly, but certainly roo 


much letr the literal and ſimple way of interpretation, and ſo doe the Per- 
feFroniſts and ſome others at this day : but we that walk in the light of 
the Gotpel, and rejoyce in that light, have received from Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles an cafter way of teaching the people; and are not therefore to 
return tothe elements and rituals of Jews and Pagan ſchools, Chriſt left 
no ſign but two that Cid alſo effeR as well as ſignify : and if they had onely 
ſignified, and done no other good, we have no reaſon to believe that they 
would have been appointed, But this thing is gone into ſo great inconye- 
nience in the Church of Rome, that there are not onely ſo many ceremo- 
nies as doe fill a book in folio ; but the reaſons and fignifications of them 
are offered to us by Durandus, Dwrantus, Vicecomes and others : but is 
1s certain that all the propoſitions and: myſteries ſignified by them are 

| Ec 3 very 


3. Eccleſiaſtical laws are not then for edification when they give 9: 
fence to the wiſe and to the good; to the lovers of peace and the obedien: 
to government ; that is, when there is in their nature ſo much real EVil, or 
ſo much cauſe of jealouſy of which the law-givers cannot purge them, thr 
the good and complying principles that are in the good ſubjets cn. 
not be ſufficient to give To entertainment, But of this the law-givers are 
to be the Judges ; and if they inſiſt upon them when there is cauſe enough 
to lay them afide, they ſin againſt their Brethren, and they ſin againſt Chriſt 
But the laws themſelves doe not bind, if the exceptions againſt them he 
juſt and reaſonable and ſufficient : which whether they be or no, the 
Church-Ruſers ſhall judge at preſent, and God ſhall judge at laſt: andin 
the mean time there can be no other rule given, but that the ſuperiour and 
the inferiour endeavour by all waies of prudence and humility to ſatisfy 
one another, A peaceable mind,and willingneſs to learn, and a charitable ex- 
poſition, are the juſt diſpoſitions of the ſubjects duty ; and the Governours 
are to take all the care of ſouls that can be ſuppoſed to be the duty of ſpi- 
ritual Fathers: and if theſe things be done, there will be no hatre, and 
no reproach, and no {chiſme. But if the queſtion be who ſhall yield , the 
Governours certainly have authority,and the others ſay they have reaſon: 
the one ought to be pitied, and the other ought to be obeyed ; bur both 
ought to yield : onely the ſubje&t.muſt yield outward obedience though 
otherwiſe it were not neceſlary, yet if it be lawful, it accidentally becomes 
ſo; andit it be not Jawful, or it he thinks it is not, yet he muſt be care{y] 
he give no offence, but modeſtly, humbly and. without reproach offer his 
reaſons againſt the law, But then the Governours alſo nuſt yield : they 
muſt not conſider how much is poſſible for them, but how much is fit ; they 
muſt meditate nothing of Empire, but much ot charity ; they muſt con- 
fider which will doe moſt good to the ſouls to whom they doe relate; they 
muſt with meeknelſs inſtru& the gainſayers, and with ſweerneſs endeavour 
to win them, and bear with the infirmities of the weak, if they can per- 
ceivethe weakneſs to be innocent, But if a crime be mingled with it, and 
be diſcerned, it is matter of edification that ſuch cftiminals be diſcounte- 
nanc'd, and the Authority be immur'd and kept from contempt, But in 
theſe and the like accidents the Spirit of God muſt be invocated and im- 
plor'd and endear'd, that by his aides the Church may be ſafely and wiſely 
and charitably governed, Whoever wants wiſdome muſt ask it of God ; 
and God will be eaſily intreated ro doe good, and to give good things. 


This onely is to be added, that according as the matter of the laws 
is of advantage, or neceſſity,or onely of convenience more or leſs, ſoare the 
Governours of Churches andGuides of Souls to be more or leſs eaſy in dil- 
penſing or annulling their laws: till then, neither the Rulers nor the ſubject 
can by any other means be excuſed from fin but by a hearty inquiry, and 2 
ſincere humble labour to doe their duty to each other according to the beſt 
of their underſtanding. For if this does not procure a juſt compliance, 1 


will atleaſt preſerve peace and innocence: and though the firſt y belt, 
ecaule 
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IF 


vecauſe it includes theſe, yet theſe are the next beſt, 


4. Eccleſiaſtical laws that encourage and adorn, and add degrees and 
moments and zeal to the ſervice of God, are good miniſteries of edifica- 
tion 3 and mull by excefle or accident they convert into evil, are of chem- 
ſelves fit to miniſter to religion, 


11- 


Of Muſic in Churches. 


Thus the uſe of Pſalmedy or {1nging of Palms, becauſe it can ſtirre up 
the affections, and make religion pleaſe more faculries, is very apt for the 
edification of Churches, The als of Muſical inſtruments may alſo adde 
ſome little 2dvantages to ſinging, bur they are more apt to change religion 
into aire and fancies, and take off ſome of it's ſ1mplicity, and are not ſo 
fitted for edification, Ad diſciplinas aliquid artificiale organum non eſſe adhi- 


bendums. (aid Ariſtotle as he is quoted by Aquinas, Artificial inſtruments 22*: 491- 


are not fit to be applied to the uſe of diſciplines, That is, the muſic of 
inſtruments of it felt does not make a man wiſer, or inſtru him in any 
thing, This is true, and therefore they are not of themſelves very good 
miniſteries of religion, But vocal muſic,being natural, and the action of a 
man with the circumſtance of pleaſure, if it come to inveſt religion is of 
ereat uſe, as all the experience of man can tell, Inſtruments may guide the 
voice, and ſo they may be us'd; but they are bur a friends triend to religion, 


art. 2+ 


and can have no near relation to the ſervice of God, Fuſtin Martyr asks Quzfht. r07.ad 
the Queſtion why the Church uſes ſongs in her Licurgy ,atter the manner of O:thed. * 


the unwiſe and weak under the Law. Anſwers,s av coz TAs £2 vis vaTHANs 
pugi lor, a2.% 4 ju, Ty amywy YAY! LOU, X; juT, Op Ynaews X;, Neg TURGY, 
That meerly to ſing is not proper to weak as ignorant perſons, but to 
ſing with inanimate inſtruments, with dancings and with timbrels, There- 
fore in the Churches we doe not uſe hymns with ſuch organs or inſtruments. 
And S, Chryſoftom ſaith that thoſe inſtruments were permitted to the Jews 
ob eorum imbecillitatem tor their weakneſle: and he addes, As the Fews did 
praiſe God by all the inſtruments of muſic , ſo we are commanded to praiſe him 


with all our members, our eyes, our tongues, our eares, our hands. The ſame 


in Plalm.150, 


thing is alſo aftirm'd by 1{idere Peluſtot ; Since God permitted ſacrifices and lib. 1. Ep.457+ 


effuſions of bloud for their childiſhneſſe,it is no wonder that he did tolerate that 
muſic which is made by the harp and pſaltery, But then in relation to us, he 
expounds that Plalm to f1gnity not literally, but myſtically, By the ſound 
of the trumpet he underſtands the memory of the reſurrettion ; by pſaltery aud 
harp, our tongue and mouth ; by timbrel and dances, our body and mind ; by 
every thine that hath breath,? every ſpirit : Angels and men are called upon 
t praiſe the Lord, But now upon this account we may eaſily perceive the 
Gfterence of vocal from inſtrumental muſic in Churches ; this being bur 
typical of that, and permitted then when they knew not ſo well to uſe 
their voices and tongues to praiſe the Lord, And certainly the difference is 
very material, not onely becauſe we find theſe wiſe men ſaying that inſtru- 
ments were typical and permitted J\ua r19momme for their tenderneſſe and in- 
fancy; but alſo becauſe by the voice and tongue we can properly and diredt- 
ly ſerve God, and as well by ſinging as ſaying, and better, if it be better ; 
which can never be ſaid of inſtrumental muſic : which though I cannot 
condemn it it be us'd as a help to pſalmody,yer it muſt _ be called ſo much 
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asa Circumſtance of the Divine ſervice, tor that is all can be ſaid of vec! 
muſic, But of this the uſe is very great, and I will cnely repreſent it in 
the words of Fuſtin Martyr yUmBAtACT IG Ti £0 alaTAGs , ſimple aud plain 
ſinging u« left 1n Churches, For this ſtirres up the mind with a certain pleg- 
ſure unto an ardent deſire of that which is celebrated in the ſtng.it appeaſes the 
deſires and rfſctions of the fleſh, it drives away the evil thoughts of tar ene- 
mites that are inviſible and ſecretly ariſe ; it makes the mind irriguons and att 
to bring forth holy and Divine fruits ; it makes the Generous contenders ;n 
piety valiant and ſtrong in adverſity; and it brings a medicine ard remedy tg 
all the evil accidents of our life, S, Paul in his ſpiritual armenry colls this 
the Sword of the Spirit : for it is all of it the word of God which 1s celebrated, 
in the mind, in the ſong and in the wer(c : it drives away evil ſpirits, and the 
pious mind is by the ſongs of the Church perfefted in vertue. ) The Euloo 
IS fair and large: but yer all wiſe and ſober perſons doe find fault when the 
Pſalmody which is recommended to us by the practice of Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles, does ſenſibly paſſe turther into art then into religion, and ſerves 
pleaſure more then devotion ; when it recedes from that native 1mplicity 
and gravity which ſerv d the aftections and holy aſpirations ot ſo many aces 
of the Church , when it is ſo conducted that it ſhall not be tor edificaticn, 
that is, when it 1s {ſo made accurate and curious that none can joyn :n it but 
Muſicians, and they alſo are not ſo recitative, they doe not ling and ex- 
preſſe the words ſo plainly that they which hear doe underſtanc;tor by this 
means the greateſt benefit and ſe of edification is loſt : as appears in tho 
words of S, Baſil, who when he had highly commended 75: p42.46.a; mg- 
Tvor mais Soypgay tyxalapy ry the delight of melody mingled with hes 
wvenl)y myſtertes,he addes, Aia TwTo mu Gra pprgrice emo, TEL MEAn Tu V va? UG? MI 
EaveranTai, For this cauſe were the tunes of harmonious Pſalms deviſed for us, 
that they which either are yong in years, or novices 1n inſtruction, might 
when they think they ſing, have their ſouls inſtructed in the truth, 'Q 75; 
arGn%b3.v0i a; T5 IT acxans, oy T3 a9 0% nfs x, ma VOTED MAYSS 167 uh 
oY «! wytve, O the great wiſedome of our Heavenly maſter, which at the [ame 
time deſignes to have us pleas d and inſtructed to perfection by the ſingins of 
Pſalms! But in this and all things like this, the rulers of Churches are to 
doe that which moſt promotes the 'end of their inſtitution, $Sa/us popu!; 
ſapremalex eſto, is a rule which in this affair hath no exception:the ſalvation 
ot one ſoul 1s more then all the intereſts in the world beſides, 


5, Although Counſels Evangelical being obſerved are greatly for the 


' glory of God and for the edification ot the Church ; yet it is not tor ect- 


fication that they be injoyn'd, and theretore make not the proper (udjec 
and matter of Eccleſiaſtical laws : and the reaſon is, all that witecome by 
which God was moved not to injoyn it, even becauſe all men cannot take 
it, and tew men will ; and the impoſition is not Cos yorges a gentle yoke, 
bur is a perpetual inare, For here is the difference between things 1ncit- 
ferent and Countels Evangelical, though alike they be lett under no com- 
mand by God, yet tor ſeveral reaſons : tor things in themſelves inc:fterent 
are too little tor the ſervice of God, and Counſels Evangelical zre t00 
great tor our {trengths;and therefore God will not be worthipped by thole, 
and he will not put any neceſſity upon theſe : bat yer thoſe may be mace 
matter of humane laws, becauſe they may become uſefull ro many per- 
poles ; but Counlels cannot be made into laws, not becauſe the nature ©! 


the things themſelves will not bear the load of a Commancement. but 
| becaule 
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becauſe our natures will not : and therefore they are to be advis'd, encou- 
rag'd, preached, pradtis'd, commended and rewarded ; any thing bur in- 
:oyn'd, or made into neceſlary duty. And indeed, when we conlier thar 
Counſels of perfe&ion are a dire worthip of God when they are per- 
form'd, and that God onely 1s to make laws of his own worthip and dire 
religion, and that in theſe he would make no law, becauſe theſe ſhould nor 
become neceſſary, but the inſtruments of a voluntary ſervice, that in theſe 
things we might ſhew our love, as in the matter of his laws we ſhew our 
obedience ; the Church cannot have a power legiſlative in theſe, for ſhe is 
che mouth of Chriſt, to command what he commands, to exhort to what 
heexhorts : and as the Church cannot make thar to be a part of the Divine 
worthip which God hath not made fo, and theretore things indifferent ma 
become miniſteries and circumſtances of religion, but no parts of it ; FA 
neither can any thing be ocherwiſe a Divine worſhip then God hath made 
it, and therefore man cannot make that to be a neceſſary worſhip which 
God hath not made ſo, but hath chuſingly,and wiſely left to the choice of 
oor will and love. And to this ſenſe was that ſaying of Athenazoras in his 
Apology for the Chriſtians, Deus ad ea que preter naturam ſunt neminem 
movet, God moves no man to things which are beſides his nature; that - 
is, heurges no man to doe ſuch things which muſt ſuppole great violence to 


he done £0 nature, 


es toms 


IF- 


. 

Bur the great matter in this whole affaire is, that Counſels Evange- 
lical when they are not left at liberty become a ſnare; not onely becauſe 
they are commonly great violations of our deſires, or great invaſtons of 
our intereſt, art{ therefore fit onely to be undertaken by a very few and 
after a long experience of their ſtrength : but alſo becauſe though they be 
excellencies in themſelves, yet in ſome caſes and irmfome conjugations of 
circumſtances they doe deſtroy another duty ; as giving all our goods to 
the poor hinders us trom making proviſton tor our relatives, a ſtate of c- 
libate expoſes us to a perpetua: uſtulation ; and then eicher by our con- 
trary ſtate of affairs, or by our unequal ſtrengths pull down that building 
which they intended to ſet up, Some Canoniſts ſay that che Church for- 
bids a mutual congreffion of married paires upon Feſtival days:upon which 
days the Jews thought it a ſpecial duty, but the heathens abſtain'd : but 
how if one be willing, and the other is not © he ſhall be put to Ciſpute be- 
tween two duties, juſtice and religion, an4 ſhall be torc'd like him in the' 
Satyr to ask pardon tor doing of his duty; 

Ille petit veniam quoties non abſtinet U #0r Juven. Sat. 6, 

Concabitu ſacris obſervandiſque diebns, 
The Council of Eliberis commanded abſtinence from conjugal rights for 
three or four or ſeven days before the Communion, Pope Liberias com* 
manded the ſame during the whole time of Lent > pups nthil valet je- 
juaium quod conuzali opere polluitur, ſuppoſing the faſt is polluted by ſuch 
congreſſions: but becauſe this relied upon an heretical ſtock,that marriage 1s 
unclean, and (carce to be allowed to be holy, of it ſelf it ſeems unreaſona- 
ble: but when they commanded that thoſe which were married ſhould that 
day communicate, and they that did communicate ſhould that night ab- 
ſtain, (but that they had no power to command any ſuch thing,) the law it 
{elf laid a ſnare tor ſouls, and if it could have chang'd the action inco a (in, 
would have ingag'd moſt married paires to become finners. 
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14. Upon the ſame account, but upon very much more reaſon, thoſe Chur. 
ches which injoyn ccelibare to all their numerous Clergy doe unreaſona- 
bly and uncharitably ; they have no power to make any ſuch law, and if 

. they had, they ought not to doe it, upon the account of this Rule, becauſe 
they ought not to lay a ſtumbliag-block and a ſtone of offence in their 
Brothers way. 


Of the Mairiages of B1ſhops and Prieſts. 


; Now concerning this, I ſhall firſt conſider the purpoſe and influence 
of the Rule upon it, For if this be a ſtone of offence, it this law be gi- | 
re&ly and regularly a ſnare to conſciences, it 15 certain 1t 1s an ungodly [ay 
and of no obligation to the ſubjefts of any Church, Now this relying 
upon experience and being beſt proved by the event of things, wil! be (ut- 
ficiently cleared by the teſtimony of thoſe wiſe perſons who have obſerved 


the evil, and with'd a remedy by annulling the law, 


I6 e/Eneas Sylvine, who was afterwards Pope Pius the ſecond, (aid that 

Platina in vita the ſingle life of the Clergy was upon good reaſon at firſt introduc d, but 
Pii 2-8 3%) that for better reaſon it ought now to be let alone and taken off, And of 
'o. lib. 6. the ſame mind was Panormitan; ſaying that we are taught by experience thar 
inc. cum olim. from this law of ccefibate not continency but a contrary eftect does tollow: 
—_ "= for the Prieſts doe not live ſpiritually, neither are they clean, bur are polly- 
ted with unlawfull mixtures to their great fin and ſhame, whereas it were 

chaſtity if it were a ſociety with their own wite, And indged the (c:ndal 

was ſo great, the ſtories {o intolerable, their adulteries ſo frequent, their 

luſts ſo diſcovered, ang the accidents ſo ridiculous, that the Clergy became 

the contempt and jeſt of buffoons and drunkards, and the pity and ſhame of 

wiſe and ſober men, And it was a ſtrange thing which in the hiſtory ot the 

Vide ettam Council of Trent is told out of Zauinelins, thac writing to the Cantons of 
Sicidan. lid-3- the Surſſes,he made mention of a law or edit made by the magiſtrates their 
redeceſſors, that every Prieſt ſhould be bound to have his proper Concu- 

Backer he might not enſnare thechaſtiry of honeſt women , adding, that 

though it ſeem'd a ridiculous decree, yet it could not be avoided, unleſſe the 

word Concubine were chang'd into Wrfe ,and the permiſſion before given to 

unlawtull Concubinate might be given now to lawtull Marriage, An who 

pleaſe to ſee inſtances more then enough to verify the infinite ſcandals 

given by the unmgrried Clergy generally, may be glutted with them in 

Henry Stephen's apology for Herodotus, * But it he be leſſe relied upon,as 

being a friend to the complaining fide, the teſtimony of Caſſandey will not 

ſo eahily be rejected, ſaying, 1f ever there was a time for changing of an old 

cuſtome, certainly theſe times require it , where all the beſt and moſt religious 

Prieſts acknowledging their infirmity, and abhorring the turpituae of perpe- 

tnal fornication, if pablickly they dare not, yet privately they marry, And 

they that did nor, did worſe : for things (ſaith he) are come to that paſſe, that 

ſcarce one in an hundred abſtains from the fellowſhip of women. And Al- 

DePlandiu Fc> Varies Pelagins telling (ad ſtories of the inceſts,uncleanneſle and fornications 
<icvz uv. 2- of the Preeſts and Friers, tel.s of their gluttony , their idleneſſe andeaſe, 
Mr their pride and arrogancy,their receiving boys into their houſes and cloy- 
ſters, their converlation with Nunnes and ſecular women, that it is no 

wonder there is amongſt them ſo impure a Clergy, that ſo many good 

men have complained, and all have been aſhamed of it. And theretore 

upon 
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Fe upon this account we may conſider the evils which the Church ſuffers by 
1 ſuch a law which permits their Clergy to walk in the fire, and commands 
if chem not to be burn'd ; or rather not that ſo much, but they forbid them - 
e the uſe of cold water : I ſay, we may conſider the intolerable ſcandals, the 
r infinite diminution of ſpiritual good, the great loſs and hazard of ſouls, 


when fornicators and adulterers, pexderaſts and the impureſt perſons ſhall 

by their ſermons and common talk diſhonour marriage, and at the ſame 

time put their polluted hands to the dreadful myfteries, and their tongues 

ro fing hymns to God, and to intercede for the people, who the nighr 

before have polluted the temples of the Holy Ghoſt, and defiled them 

unto the ground, But I had rather theſe things were read in the words of : 
other men, and therefore I ſhall remit the Reader that would ſee heaps of 2 
ſuch ſad complaints to the Yia Regia of Weicelins, to Andreas Fricius 

Modrevins de Matrimonio presbyterorum, and in his * Apology,  Albertus © Cap. 20. lib, 
Pighius, © Dominicus Soto, the ® Centum Gravamina Germanie, © = Ger- + ; 
ſon, ' Polydore Virgil, Many more might be reckoned, but theſe are wit- 5. ſub initio. | 
neſſes beyond exception 3 eſpecially it we adde that the complaints were \-b7-dejult 
made by wiſe and grave men many ages together, and that their complaints ar; 1. ” 2 
were of an old canker in the Church, that could never be cured, becauſe the 4 Gravam. 75, 
ſpiricual Phyfitians did ſee, but would not take the cauſe away. For this 753... ſpirit. 
thing we find complain'd of by S. 5 Bernard, Rapertus Tuitienſis his contem- animz,(ect.4, 
porary, who compares the Clergy of that age to the Nicolaitans, whom ©27%-14.Þ0p-3 
God hated tor their uncleanneſs, by the author of the book de ſrneularitate Aro agg 
Clericorum attributed to S, Go—_ by » Guzlielmws Durandis in his book £ Lib. & con- 
de modo concilii Generals celebrandi, S, Hudelrichus Biſhop of Auſpure,  enrprkerngs 
who wrote againſt the conſtrained ſingle life of Prieſts to Pope N:cholas, b part. z.1i:.46. 
i Robert Holket, * Nicolaus de Clemanzit, | Petrus de Alliace, " Toſtatus, Ao gy ” 
Platina in the lite of Pope Marcellinus, The ſcandal muſt needs be notori- De rs 
ous and intolerable when ſo many perſons oft the ingaged party, of the Ro- tcclci. fiau. 
man Church, whence all this milchiet came, durſt ſo openly complain, and Foogwmernng 
with the annulling of the law of fingle life to the Clergy, or that the ſpirit = Opuic.coa:: 
of purity were given to all that miniſter to a pure religion, the religion of co ercy _ 
Jelus Chriſt. But the thing it ſelf was it's own indication; 1t was a black or an ater 
cloud, and all good men abhorr'd it : for things came to that paſs, that the 
Bilhops Officials took annuities from all their pariſh Prieſts for licences to 
keep Concubines; and if they came to a continent perſon that cold them he 
kept none, they replied, that yet he muſt pay, becauſe he might if he 
would ; as is reported by divers of their own, - particularly by the Centum | 
Gravamina, and by Eſpencews in Epiſt, ad Titum, cap, 1, I end this with 7 
the words of Martinus Pereſins, Multi pits viſum eft ut leges de calibaty tol- | 
lerextur propter ſcandala, Many prous perſons have thought it neceſſary that 

the law of Priejts ſingle life ſhould be taken away by reaſon of the ſcandals 

which it brinzs, For S, Paul was (0 curious, even in this very inſtance, 

that when he had but commended the eaſe and advantages of the fingle ; co. ; 
life to all Chriſtians in regard of the preſent necefſity, and the affairs 

of religion under perſecution, he preſently claps in this caution , I ſpeak: 

not this to lay a ſnare before you, ſed weflro commods : It any of you find it 


tor your caſe or advantage, well and good, but at no handlet it be a ſnare. 


17%. 2, But that which next is conſiderable is, that this law 1s an intole- 
rable burden. So ſaid Paphnntixs in the Nicene Council; he call'd it ump- 
RAlu Th; axpiBua; an exceſs of exatFneſs : and theretore when ſome Bi- 

ſhops 
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ſhops would have had it made into a law, he advis'd the contrary , Wolzte 

gravare jugum Eccleſiaſticorum, Lay not a load upon the Eccleſiaſftic ſtate, for 

warriage is honourable in all men and the bed unaefiled : adding, that all cay. 

not bear that inſtitution of life that is void of all affeftidns ;, and as he ſup- 

pos'd, no man als be ſav'd in his chaſtity if hasbands were depriv'd of their 

. _, wives, but that ſuch ſociety was continence and chaſtity, So Gelaſius Cyzice. 

In as concil. us tells the ſtory, And though Turriay the Jeſuite would fain make the 

impreſs. cap. 3. world not believeit;z yet he hath prevail'd nothing, For it is not onely 

Fo Varina related ” Gelaſins, but by Ruff ins, - Socrates,Sozomen,by Aurelins 4 

Pibl. prodiertir; ſhodoru the ® Author of the tripartite hiſtory, by © Su1das, 4 Nicephorns Call 

I ſunt fas, and by © Gratian, And the Synod did obey the Counſel. And therefore 

Eb. thethird Canon of that Council cannot be underſtood by any learned man 

Balforeo Scoro. TO be a prohibition to the Clergy to my : 1t forbids a Biſhop, a Prieſt 

yy" ion or Deacon, guweoxloy yuuane tydv, to have a woman introduc'd, unleſs 

c Verb.Paph- ſhe be a Mother, a Siſter, or an Aunt, that is one of whom there can be 

— 0 ſuſpicion, Mulicrem extraneam,a woman that is not a demeftic ; (0 Ruf- 

, Cds finus,s Fulgentius Ferrandus,and the b tourth Council of Toledo expound the 

diſt.zz, word owaozxlor, For by that time the opinion of ſingle life had prevail' 

f Hit Ecllib. both by right and by wrong z for in the three hunired years of danger and + 

« Oh 122, perſecution many that were under the croſs would not intangle themſelves 

þ Cap. 41. with ſecular relations, but fight naked and expedite : but beſides this, the 

Nicolaitans and the Encratites and the Manichees and the Montaniſts and 

the Gnoſticks and the hh Ir had fo diſgrac'd marriage, and preten- 

ded ſuch purities to be in f1ngle life, that it was very eaſy in that conjunRion 

of affairs to-inſinuate it into the zeale and affections of ſome lels-diſcerning 

perſons, who not being content to have marriage left at liberty as it was 

during the whole 300, years, would needs have it impoſed : not diſcer- 

ning in the mean time that amongſt thoſe who pretended to the purities of 

ceelibate, ſome would yer bring women into their houſes z ſo did the Hie- 

a racite, as Epiphanius reports of them,pretending they did not marry them, 
7*67... but madethem houſe-keepers : they were their galants, meer Platonics 

**Ayanules . & 7 ? 

2pud Epiphan, OT, as they call'd them, ſiſters ; but they would kiſs and embrace tenderly, 

bzrel.63, and ſometimes ſleep together, but ſtill would be thought Virgins, as we 

rpiſt. 6. findinanepiſtle of S. Cyprian,where he commands ſuch perſons to be thruſt 

from the Communion of the faithful, unleſs they would either marry, or 

leave the communion of their women (for that gloſs had not yet invaded 

the perſwaſions of men which fince hath prevail'd : Sacerdos-amplettens mu- 

lierem, preſumitur bencdicere, It a Prieſt imbracea woman, ir 1s to bepre- 

en ſum'd he onely gives her a bleſſing.) And the ſame S. Chryſoſtom tells of 

Ora: 18 an, them in ſome homily he made againſt thoſe that broughe in ſuch women, 

Savil, They were the companions of their ſingle life ; lo Budens renders the word: 

but it was uſual amongſt the Chriſtians of thoſe ages, Virgins to bringin 

men, and Monks to bring in women : but theſe were condemn'd by the 

Council of Nice , who yet did not prevail, but that they who might have 

wives or husbands had rather have ſuch friends and companions. which ne- 

vertheleſs gave infinite ſcandal and reproach, S. Gregory Nazianzen ſpeaks 


of them with no good will or commendations at all, 
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He neither knew how to call them *, whether marrieg or unmarried, or * Videa: lean 
berween both; but at no hand was that kind of life to be commended: bur 9% v*!ir plura 
much leſs was it to be indured that men by new laws ſhould be cruth'd to phage 
death or danger under an intolerable burden, This was the ſenſe of the Canonis, G+- 
Nicene Council. And the ſame thing was affirmed by D:0»y/ius Biſhop mag —as,9 
of Corinth to Pinytus Biſhop of Gnoſſus, Mn Sep Fopmoy EMLV LY YES T0. EA c.4. 8 Mick. 
«ry16125 Tais 0 eAGais emlitivey, the heavy yoke of abſtinence ought not to be > ene: 
impoſed upon the Brethren, And of this the * Chancellor of Paris, 2 good man nemia, c. «1 
and 2 wiſe, diſcourſes gravely. © Chriſt our moſt wiſe law-giver hath left & Georgium 
«rituals or Judicials to their choice of whom he ſaid, He that heareth you, : ng ago 
« heareth me ; but yet ſo that they ſhould know they are ſer over others p. 1. 
« for edification, not for deſtruction : and that they ſhould judge according */2 vita pitt 
«tothe law of God, which is the general rule for all the profeſſors of Chri- 
«ſtian religion under Chriſt who 1s their General Abbar z not enlarging it, Rd 
« not reſtraining it,or making it harder thenChriſt expreſſed it when he faid 
« þis yoke ts eaſy aud his burden light, For the Prelates of the Churcl1 have 
« not power to bind their ſubjects to any things which are not dehyercd in 
& the Evangelical law profeſſed by all Chriſtianszthey have no other autho- 
& rity then Abbats have over their Monks, who, according to the doctrine 
«of $, Thomas and other Do@ors,cannot command their Monks any other 
« thing then what they have proteſled in their Rule. ] Now whether this 
be a burden or no will need no inquiry, when there is not in all the laws 
of God (0 much difficulty as in this very thing z inſomuch that withour a 
ſpecial gift of God, it is impoſſible, Ineed not to prove this tell the fad 
ſtories ot ſome Saints who have fallen toully by the ſollicitations of their 
own nature; or how that youth, in which age many enter into holy Orders, 
5a ſtate of lames and danger ; that S, Hierom complains of it in his own 
particular, Scit#s Iubricum adoleſcentie iter, in quo & ego lapſus ſum, heloſt ., _ 
his glory of a virgin body when he was young : but I confider that thoſe > 80G ax 

perſons who have undertaken it, and had eminent graces, and were perſons 

of rare and exemplar ſanity, yet could not preſerve their virgin withour 

almoſt deſtroying their body, Ewvagrins the Prieſt us'd to goe into a well 

ina winters night, S. Bernard into a lake,to cool their burnings : S, Francs 

us'd to roll his naked body in ſnows, S. Omar in nettles, S. Benedict upon 

thorns, S, Martinian upon burning coals,to overthrow the ſtrongeſt paſſion 

by the moſt violent pains, And were not that law intolerable that ſhould 

command allEcclefiaſtics ro doe ſuch things? They muſt doe thele or wortc: 

I ſpeak of thoſe who have not the gift ot continence. For to ſay that all 

men have it, or may haveit it they will labour and pray tor it, 1s to ſpeak 
. againſt reaſon and * Scripture and experience. It 1s eaſter to give our «1 Cor. 7. 2, 

bocies to be burn'd for religion, then to live innocently in the ſtate of per- Maub. ig. r1; 

petual burning : and ſuppoſing thoſe Saints now enumerated did by theſe 

violent remedies keep themſelves from pollution, yet it is not certain that 

they took the better part when they chole uſtulation before marriage, ex- 

preſsly againſt the Apoſtle, who not onely ſaid, that itis better to marry 

then to fornicate, but, better to marry then to burn - and that theſe violen- 

ces did cure their burning, is (o falſe, that they doe ſuppoſe them afflicted 

with burnings,and that therefore they were conſtrain'd to uſe violent reme- 

dies; for thoſe which men inveat are infinitely worſe then that which God 

hath appointed ; ſo eaſy it was by marriage to cure what they tound icarce 

poſſible to keep from the extremeſt miſchiefs, but not poſſible to doein all 


degrees, by mortifications, And therefore S, Hierom ſpeaking of VIS | 
thaf 


—-c-- 
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that did not doe honour to their virginity by real continence, he advis'4 
them, ut aut nubant ſi ſe non poſſunt continere, aut contineant fi nolunt 
nubere, that they would contain it they will not marry, or marry it they 
cannot contain : not onely if they cannot contain from outward as of 
uncleanneſs,but even from the ſecret defires of it, and from burnings, 9;4 
enim prodeſt (ſaith he) corporss pudicitia animo conſtuprato* The Chaſtity 
of the body is of no profit, it the deſires be burning and diſhoneſt, 

Caſio ſaltem delefFamine 

Amare quod potiri non licet, 
So the burning is well deſcrib'd in the Comedy, Ur: eft illegitimo coity 
aut fedis cogitationibus ſe polluere, ſaid Alfonſus Virveſius, To burn, is to 
pollute our ſelf with unlawful mixtures, or with filchy thoughts, and 
theſe deſires arenot to be curd by mortifications and corporal auſterities, 
Nella guerra d' amor chi fuge vince,ſaith the Italian proverb, There is no 
conteſting againſt this paſſion , even to diſpute againſt it is a temptation , 
even to faſt and to be hungry does enkindle the flame, Fames & ſitis ex- 
aſperat & incendit animos,laith Sexeca, Hunger and thirſt make a man angry: 
and anger and Juſt are ted by the ſame fuel, 
mea cum deferbuit ira 

; Nolo prognatam conſule 
A ſpare and temperate diet gives no extraordinary maintenance to the 
deſire, and therefore it was advis'd and pratis'd in all ages : but there is 
enough of deſire in ordinary ; even that which maintains health will keep 
up that natural defirez and that which deſtroys health, deſtroys charity, 
and hinders us more in the ſervice of God then it can ſet forward, And 
S. Hierom (ates that hehad known them of both ſexes who have by too 
much abſtinence turn'd mad, and loſt their wits, They that from God's 
mercy have receiv'd ſtrengths to live ſingly and purely, may uſe it as it 
ſerves beſt tor God's glory and the intereſt of their ſouls, and their own in- 
rermedial comforts. But 1t is to be conſidered, that it is not onely a gift of 
God that ſome men can contain, but it is a peculiar gift that they will: and 
It is obſerved by wiſe and good men, that this cefire hath or hath not re- 
ſpectively been inſpir'd by the ſpirit of God in ſeveral ages of the Church 
according to their preſent necellities,; and when God gives the gift, then 
every thing wil help it forward, But in the preſent manners and cir- 
cumitances of the world, as there is no public neceſſity of it, ſo there isno 
great Care taken to acquire it ; for there where the unequal laws of men 
have brought a neceſſity upon their Clergy, it is with them as with thoſe 
of whom Epiphanius complains, Ut ne coufundantur apud homines occult? 
ſcortantur, & ſub ſolitudints aut continentie ſpecie libidinem exercent, Toy 
pretend purity in public,and fornicate in private, And it is certain,that ſuc 
courſes are no fit means to invite the ſpirit of purity to inveſt and adorn 
theChurch, Neither is prayer a certain way of obtaining this gitt,any more 
then of the gift ofa healthful or a ſtrong body ; for God requires it of 
none of us directly ; if accidentally he does require it, he will give him 
wherewithall : but therefore the Apoſtle does not ſay, But if a man does 
not contain, let him pray, bur let him marry, Ttis ſufficient that God hath 
givena remedy that is eaſy and infallible to all that love God; and it is beſt 
ro uſe that remedy which is beſt, and was by the beſt Phyſician provided 
for all that need. Oportet compat! & commetiri dottrinam pro VITIUM qua- 
litate, & hnjuſmod: qui non poſſunt capere ſermonem de caſtitate, concedere 


Jo Ecvit.l.15. pptias, laid S, Cyril, Every ones ſtrength muſt be meaſures, and ſo fit our 


doctrines 
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doctrines to their proportions, and to grant marriages to them who cannot 

receive the word of Continence, And therefore what S, Auſtin ſaid of Lib. de agone 
Widows may be exattly applied to Fccleſiaſtics, There are ſome that cafd Criſtian. 
them adulterous if they marry, and ſo pretend themſelves purer then the ds- Sos 
trine of the Apoſtle , who, if they would confeſs their name, mundanos potius 

ſe quam mundos vocarent, they would prove to be ſervants of _— rather 

then of purity. For they compel the Widows [the Eccleſiaſtics] to burnines, 

becau ſe they ſuffer them not to marry, But we are not to eſteem them to be wiſer 

then the Apoſtle Paul, who ſaith, I had rather they ſhould marry then burn. 

And like to this is that of $, Hierom, $1 ques conſideret virginem ſuam, i. e, um Joria. 
carnem ſuam, laſcivire & ebullire iu libidinem, nec refrenare ſe puteſt, duplex © 

ili incambit neceſſit as aut capiende conjuzis,aut ruendi, He that conſiders his 

Virgin, that is, his fleſh, and obſerves it troubleſome and boyling into de- 

fires, and cannot refrain himſelf, hath a double neceſſity upon him ; either 

he muſt take a wite, or he muſt periſh, * And therefore they that pre- 

tend the gitt of continence 1s in every mans power, ſhould Coe well to give 

God thanks that they find it fo in their own, but yet they ſhould alſo doe ; 
well to believe others who complain that they have it not, $S, Bernard's ct convent. 66 
with was ſomething to the ſame purpoſe of charity and ſecurity. Utinam qui ;,, © Dy 
antinere non valent, perfettiont temerarit profiteri,aut calibatui dare nomina 

vererentur z, ſumptuoſa ſiquidem turris eſt, & verbum grande, quod non omnes 

capere poſſunt, 1 with that they who cannot contain, would be afraid to pro- 

els perteCtion, and undertake fingle life: for this isa coſtly rower, and 

agreat word that all cannot receive, «/fneas Sylvins having gotten a Lady Epig. tx. 
wich child, to his Father that was troubled at it he replies, :n ſua poteſtate 

non fuiſſe ut vir non eſſet, 11e could not help it : and when 0r:7en had re- 

ſolved ro live continently, he found no courſe but one would doeir, even 

by making it impoſſible to be otherwiſe z and he was followed by many, 
particularly by the Yaleſi: : and Leontivs, who was afterwards choſen Bp. 

of Antioch by the Arrians,having a woman in his houſe, one of the ouucionx1ler 

of which I ſpake before, being commanded to put her away, emaſculated 

himſelf chat he might have leave to ſleep with her: but that uncharicrable 

folly produc'd a good law againſt ir, For what chaſtity is that, or what 

ſervice of God is 1t for a man to offer to God a ſingle life when he hath 

made himſelf naturally impotent * Iris ( that I may uſe S, Baſil's expreſ- exem. libre 
lion) as if we ſhould commend a horſe tor not hurting any man with horns, 4 v2 Virzin 
But I obſerve it tor this purpoſe, to repreſent upon what terms the gift of 
continence was to be obtain d by ſome who would fain, but by this a 

iheved plainly that they could nor, 


Propterea leges que ſunt conunbia contra Boptilts Magh 
ruan, in yita 


Eſſe malas rn £24 prudentia patrrum Divi Hilarit, 
Non ſatis advertit ,, . quid ferre recuſat, ; 

Quid valcat Natura pati. Cervicibus (ainnt) 

Hac inſuave jugum noſtris imponere Chriſtus 

Noluit, Iſtud onus quod adhuc. quamplurima monſtra 

Fecit, ab audaci dicunt pietate repertum. 


And therefore thoſe laws that command ſingle life to ſo many thouſands of 
Prieſts, Italians, Spaniards, Frenchmen, which are none of the moſt conti- 
nent nations of Ewrope, are a ſnare to thoſe that cannot keep them, and a 


burden to them that would,/and intolerable to both, So 0rigen complains 
F f of -* 


In Matth. traQ. 
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of ſome imperious and imprudent perſons who in his time would be com- 
manding ſingle lite and virginity ; Non ſolum que docent non faciunt, led 
66iam crudeliter & ſine miſericordia injungunt aliis majora wirtute iþſorum, 
nou habentes rationem virinm uniuſcujuſque, They not onely Joe not what 
they teach, but cruelly and unmercitully injoyn to others things greare; 
then their ſtrength, not regarding the mealure of every one, For it is 4 
burden bigger then the weight of all the laws of Jeſus Chriſt put together 
EXCept tO fuch perſons who are Eunuchs by nature, or have received a par- 
ticular gitt of. God z of which they may make uſe as they finde othe 
things concurring, For to be able to contain is one gitt, and to be willins 
is another; and atter all, that this can promote any end of religion is lu; 
accidental,and depends upon a ſpecial providence and Oeconomy of afttirs, 
It may be uſetul in ſome times, and to ſome perſons, and to ſome purpoſes, 
but ot it ſelf itis no a of religion, no ſervice of God : and that's the next 
con(1deration, 


18. 3- Thelaw of ccelibate is an unreaſonable law. and beſides that it Coes 
very much miſchief to ſouls, it does no good at all, For it fingle lite have 
IN it any greater purity or ſpirituality then chaſt marriages, yet even that 
ſingle lite 1s more acceptable when it 15 choſen and voluntary ; and if it be 
involuntary and conſtrain'd, it is not pleaſing ro God : fo that the!aw in 
this caſe does effe& nothing but this, that they who are willing may looſe 
ſomething of the reward, or may be uncertain whether they doe or no; and 
they that are unwilling are conſtrained either to hypocriſy,which will bring 
them an evil reward, or to a burden and ſlavery which ſhall bring them 
none at all, But that which I intended is this, 


19, 4. That all this ſtirre is to no purpoſe; for Virginity is not more holy 
then chaſt marriage, and the one does not more advance religion then the 
ether directly, but by accident, and in ſome circumſtances, and as an in- 
ſtrument fitted for uſe in it's own time, For as S, Auſtin obſerves well, 

Dc >. Virgiuit. $. Paul does modeſtly dehort from marriaze, not as from an evil, but as from 
0s a burden: } neither 15 his advice for all times, but tor that preſent neceſſity ; 
neither is1t tothe Clergy, but to all Chriſtians ; newer is it tor religion, 

bur tor convenience ; neither was it from the Lord, but from himſelt ; no- 

thing of the Goſpel or ſpirituality, but a matter of prudence, and the ex- 

terior conduct of affairs, For T;/mG.s jau@.,and xgirn ama: matriage 

is honourable, it is ſo to all, and ſuch mixtures have in them nothing tha: 
defiles, and he that is perte& in his conſticution, it he be alſo ſo much ? 

Virgin as to have nothing that defiles,is a rare perſon, but it may be got to 

be found; bur if he be,yer he does arrive but to that ſtate of things in which 

the married man is, even when he does aQtually uſe his greateſt liberty , 

he iS aa; G undefiled. Which thing if the zelots in ſome of the firſt 

ages ot the Church had rightly obſerved,they would not have been ſo fierce 

for ſingle lite upon the account of heretical principles. For they cid it 

becaule they ſuppos'd marriage to be a pollution: and if they did not ex- 

oy condemn it upon that ſtock, yet they ſecretly ſuſpected it, as not 

eing confident of the truth of the Apoſtles words, but ſuffering themlelves 

to be a little abus'd by heretical ſermons, though they did not openly 

joynin their communions and profeſſions. The Council of Gangra notes 

ſuch perſons as theſe, that refus'd the communion from the hands of a 


married Prieſt ; bur in the fourth chapter pronounces anathema _ 
them: 


A, SW ack At . ov. £9. aa. ai 


| ray; ra of vertue and [Chriſtian] philoſophy : and indeed what ſhould 


- ſolationem hans tribuit humano generi, For if men will be ſober, marriage is 


20, For although it be true that, as S. Paul f(aies, the Married cares for 


' things of this world ; yet their care which lies in another ſcene is a good care 


_ —_—__———— 
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them : and S, Iznatins ſaies that they who call the ſociety of married pairs 
corruption, and pollution, have the Devil that great Apoſtate dwelling in 
chem, For what ſtate of life can be purer then that which is undefiled * 
and from whence ſhall we take the meaſures of purity but from the foun- 
cains of our Saviour, from the holy Scriptures, the ſprings of ſalvation? 
'But to this the firſt ages of the Church gave apparent witneſs, Perfet#i 
Chriſliani edunt, bibunt, contrahunt Matrimonium, (aid Clemens Alexan- Lib. 7. Stam, 
drinus, Perte&t Chriſtians eat and drink and make marriages : and there- 
fore the TeA«wors i£eglnn, the perfet ſtate of Orders is not ar all im ug- 

ned or diminiſhed by marriage, Sozomen tells of Biſhop Spiridion, 2 evil » 
TO. aypoings, 9s lu x aid as txov, 2) s I%ze% Tem Ts Vic yew, 
He was a plain man, he had wife and children, but not ar all the worſe, not 
at all hindred in Divine things. The ſame alſo is ſaid of Gregory Bp, of 
Nazianzum the Father of S. Gregory the Divine, and S. Baſil, Etſs matri- 
monio ſe vinxit, ita tamen in eo vixit ut nihil propterea ad perfetfam wvirty- Greg, Naz. 
tem ac Philoſophiam conſequendam impediretur, Hg comported himſelf ſo 15s © *20 


4 _ Volatercani, 
in the ſtare of marriage, that he was not at all hindred for obtaining the 


Ad Philadclphe 


Lib. 1.c. 11. 


inder him © for marriage does not, Matrimoninm nos folum nihil nobs 


obſtat ad philoſaphandum Deo, ſi voluerimus eſſe ſobrit, ſed & magnam adfert 5. Chrylolt. 


conſolationem : comprimit enim inſanum nature imperum, nec turbart ſinit hom. 24. in 


quaſi mare, ſed efficit af 90 feliciter in portum appellet ;, & ideo Dems con- 


not onely no hindrance to Chriſtian philoſophy, but alſo brings great aids and 
comfort, For it repreſſes the mad wiolences of nature, and cauſes that we be 
not troubled like the enraged ſea, but makes the veſſel arrive ſafely to her port, 
and therefore God hath given this comfort to mankind, 


the things of the world, the Unmarried for the things of the Lord ;, He,how he © Cor. 7.34 
may pleale his wife, Ths, how he may be holy both in body and ia ſpirit ; | 
yet this is ſo far from diſparaging holy Marriage, or making it leſs conſi 

ſtent with che dignity and offices eccleſ1aſtical, that in the world there is not 

a greater argument to the contrary, For conſider where every ones trouble, 

and where their danger lies. The Married hath more neceflities and more 
affairs in the world, and relations to look after: which if he well provides 

for according to his power, he hath indeed ſuffered ſome ſecular trouble ; 

but he hath done his duty, & heis ſafe, Bur the unmarried is alone, 8& with- 

out thofe relations z & therefore they may if they will let the things of the 

world alone, an4 mind the preſent imployment, which then was the mini- 

ſteries and attendancies Evangelical, But though they have leſs care of the 


indeed, bur it is very great and tender, and hath in it very great danger: 
——peneque graves in celibe vita, . Auſon, 
The Unmarried takes care how ſhe may be holy or clean in body and (pirir. 
And this is acare not onely of greater concernment then that of ſecular 
ſupplies, but to moſt perſons of extreme difficulty and danger. Forit is 
to no purpoſe to be Unmarried, unleſs they remain pure in body and 1» ſpirit, 
that is, be free trom carnal defiregas well as unclean ations: and how grear 
a Care is requir'd to this, I need not ſay, becauſe all men that have tried 
It know : but this care the Married' need not know any thing of far 
they have by God a remedy provided for — they are inthe wo 
- EL re 
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ſtate of marriage, without that care, holy both in body and mind ; ſo that ic 
is eaſy to ſay where the advantage lies, The one takes care to avoid want 
the other to avoid damnation, The'one hath troubles of this world, the 
other hath dangers of the other. The hardeſt province which the married 
man hath is how to pleaſe his wife ; but his affairs are ſo well order'd, thar 
he hath not ſuch difficulties to pleaſe God as the other hath : which thins 
was long ſince obſerved by S. Gregory Nazianzen, that indeed ſingle life - 
higher and berter (if it be pure and undefiled) bur it is more difficult an 
more dangerous, and Marriage, which looks not ſo (plendidly, is yet much 
more ſafe, ] But this compariſon is true between perſons married, and the 
unmarried that have the gift of continence, for even that gift does nor 
exempt them from great dangers and great labours, But if there he any 
burning, if there be a fire within, it is ill dwelling in the houſe where there 
is no chimny ; for that the ſmoak will fill every corner of the dwelling 
and at leaſt make a perpetual trouble, But between the married, and the 
unmarried that hath got the gitt of continence, which is far the greateſt 
part of mankind, there is no compariſon at all, And therefore though in 
reſpe& to that conjunRion of affairs, to the beginnings of a perſecuted 
religion, in which many of them were to live an ambulatory life, and ſuffer 
the ſpoiling of their goods, and be thruſt our of their houſes, the Apoſtle 
had great reaſon to take care leſt by the greatneſs and ſuperferarions of 
trouble they ſhould be tempted to ftorſake, and be vext our of their reli. 
vion : yet abſtrafting trom that conſideration, the married eſtate is much 
more ſecure for the ſtate of ſouls, & propter eam que in nuptis eſt animi 
tranquillitatem (as S, Gregory Nazianzen affirms) and for that peace of 
mind which is in chaſt marriages, and is not in the ſtate of ſingle lite with 
them who are perpetually fighting with a dangerous enemy, who is not 
alwates reſiſted, and it ke be, 15 nor alwaies put to the worſt. And there- 
fore it was rightly obſerved of S, Clemens Alexandr, A ſingle life, or] 
Continence, ſo Marriage alſo hath proper gifts and miniſteries which pertain 
wnto the Lord + but at no hand ought it to be admitted that marriage does 
hinder the ſervice of the Lord ; it ſets it forward very much, bur hinders 
nothing ; it may be burdenſome to thoſe who are to travel and paſs from 
country to country, but to them who fix in a place, and who attend the 
miniſteries of one people, it is no hindrance z and then to the dire ſervice 
of God in our perſonal piety and ſpiritual ſafety ir is a very great advan- 
tage: concerning which who pleaſe may read S, Gregory concerning his 
mother Nonna, and the Epiſtles of Paulinus * concerning Amanda the wife 
of Aper, who were to their husbands admirable advantages both in the 
affairs of the world and of religion. Sanctiſimm Samuel filios genuit : nos 
tamen juſtitie ſue mcrita minuit, Zecharias ſacerdos wir j uſt us in ſenettute ſus 
Lud ergo ratione accuſatur, quod minim? al probatur ? 
lo S. Awſtin, To which adde the. inſtance of S. Chryſoſtome upon thoſe 
words of Iſai, [I ſaw the Lord, 9u# iſta loquitur? Tſaias ille ſpectator cele- 
frum Seraphim, qui cum conjuge commercium habuit, nec tamen extinxit gra- 
t1am, Samuel the moſt holy Prophet, and Zechary that juſt Prieſt, and 
H{aiah that Seer who ſaw the celeſtial Seraphim, were not hindred from their 
greateſt graces, favours and perteQions by the ſtate and offices of marriage. 
The event of this conſideration I repreſent in the words of the fame excel- 
lent Do&tor, @uamvis nuptie plurimum difficultatis in ſe habeant, ita tamien 
aſſumi poſſunt ut perfettiori vita impedimento non ſfint, Though marriage 
have in it very much difficulty (in reſpe& of domeſtic-cares) yer it may " 
| 38 0 
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ſo undertaken that ir may be, no impediment toa life of- perfeftion, For 

even in reſpect of ſecular cares and intrigues of buſineſs the ſingle lite, which 

ſ(cems in this to have advantage, 1s not alwaies found fo innocent and diſ- 

intangled, and yet ſomerimes even in this very regard a married man hath 

or may have advantages and eale and liberty: YVidemw wirgines de ſeculg in: Cor. 7. _ 

copitare, & Matrimonio junttos Dominicts ſtudere operibus laid S, Ambroſe, 

Men of ſingle lives cake care for the world, and we ſee them that are mar- 

ried ſtudy the works of the Lord, And it it were otherwiſe, yer a law to 

command ſingle lite were very imprudent, unleſs they could ſecure that 

they who have no wives ſhall have no children, But as Zipſas ſaid of the 

Roman Senate, who forbad their ſouldiers to marry, 4 Funone arcebant Ad 14. Annal. 

e05,n0u 4 Yemere, Romans leges, the Roman laws forbad Funo to them,not * 7+ 

Venus, for Contubernii militibus ſemper jus, the ſouldiers alwaies might 

have women, but no wives; ſoit is amongſt the Roman Prelates too much : 

but unle(s this alſo were (o denied them, that they could have no children, 

or that they who have no children ſhall not be ſollicitous to raiſe a poor 

family, or to increaſe a great, the law were very unreaſonable as to this 

very pretence. For that things are otherwiſe there where ſingle life is 

injoyn'd is too apparent, and it 1s complain'd of by * Alvarus Pelagize 300 i, 4epizva, 
« years agde, and by Platina and © Bonaventure, and it is notorious in all Ec. z.ar. 
the Popes, divers particulars of which in the inſtance of Sixtws quintss are j54-P-1330. 
t0 be ſeen in the excellent © Thxanxs. I end this confideration with the cue, = 
excellent words of © Salvian, Novum prorſus eſt converſionis geuns :licita "4 3. 
pon faciunt, illicita committunt, Temperant 4 conjugio, & non temperant a : _—_ me 
rapina, nid agis ftulta perſuaſio? peccata interdixit .Dews, non matrimo- vident, Dei, 
na, This 1s a new and a ſtrange kind of converfion, They will not doe lawful 
things, but they commit unlawful : they abſtain from marriage, but not from 
rapine, O ye fools, why are ye ſo perſwaded ? God hath forbidden ſins, not 


marriages, p 


1, Although theſe conſiderations are a ſufficient explication of this in- 
ſtance of the Rule, and verity the firſt intention, that ſingle life ought-not 
by a law to be injoynd to any one order of men; yet becauſe the inſtance 
is of great concernment beyond the limits of this Rule, I adde that ' the 
Apoſtles and the firſt ages of the Church nor onely forbad that the Clergy 
ſhould put away their wives, bur left it indifferent for any man, or any or- 
der of men to marry : and therefore that it ought not now'to be done b 
the preſent guides of Churches, who have lefle reaſon ſo to doe; and if 
they had a greater reaſon, yet they havealeffe authoricy, Bur Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles left it free. Of this beſides the matter and evidence of faQ, 
there being no law of Chriſt or Canon of the Apoſtles co reſtrain ic, but 
a plain ſuppoſition of liberty, and intimation of the thing done in che 
Epiſtles to Timothy and Titus, there needs no other teſtimony but that of 
Cratian, Copuls ſacerdotalts, wel conſanguineorum, nec legats, nee Evan- ,q .. 
gelica, nec Apoſtolica authoritate prohibetar, Neither the Old Teſtament Sor. 
uor the New,neither Chriſt nor his Apoſtles have forbidden the martiage 
r 


cap. 


of-Prieſts, To which agrees that of Panormitan ; Continentia non tft dt 1. Clcric. con- 
ſubſtantia Ordinis, nec de jure Divine, To contain from marriage isnot of jug. cum olim. 
Divine appointment, nor neceſſary to them that are in holy Orders, The 

{ame alſo is afhirm'd by Anteninws,as who pleaſe may ſee 1# ſumma, part; 3, 
I AE 7 - 1:1 14 
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22. Now then nothing remains to be conſidered but the praQtice of the 
Church, which how far it can oblige, I have already diſcours'd : but ſup- 
ſeit might in other —_ for the reaſons above deſcrib'd ic ought t9 

alcered inthis; for if ſuch a law may nor bind, much leſſe can the pra- 

Rice z and yet if the praticemight, here was no Catholick pradtice, For 3; 

iiains. ; for the whole Greek Church, the pradtice of that is drawh into a compey. 
© Aler,  diun by Pope Stephen. Aliter ſe Orientalinm traditio habet Eccleſiarum, 
«liter hujus $, R, Eccleſia : Namillarum $acerdotes, Diaconi & Subdi con; 
matrimonio copulantur, The tradition of the Eaftern Churches is otherwiſ: 

then that of the Roman Church : For their Prieſts and Deacons and $4,. 

deacons are jeyned in marriage, I hall therefore adde no more to this con. 

cift. 28. c3p-3- (efhon but the Canon of the Council of Ancyra, which orders that if Dez- 
cons in their ordination will proteſle that they cannot contain,and that they 

intend to marry, they may. Burt if then they profeſſe otherwiſe, an4 doe 

againſt their profeſſion, they muſt ceaſe from their Miniſtery, And the 

praRice is to this day,that the Greek and all the Eaſtern Prieſts are if they 

leaſe, married men, and moſt of them actually are fo : though in the Ea- 

LC tiocies they always did exhort their Clergy to continence, yet 

they left it to their liberty, and they always took it, - 


23- Inthe Latine Church,from the time of Pope Striciws, and the ſecon{ 
Council of Arles, which B:nius makes about the ſame time, at the en4 of 
the fourth Age after Chriſt, there were ſome canons provincial injoyning 
fingle life co the Clergy z but the practice was ever againſt the Canon : and 
as for the firſt 400. years or thereabounts, all had liberty to be married if 
they pleas'd, ſo even afterwards they would take it, as they ſaw cauſe, 
This we find in S. Hiereom, who to Fovinien, objetting the marriage of 
Samuel, anſwers, that this was no prejudice to the honour of the virgin- 

7 ſtate, quaſi non hodie quoque plurimi Sacerdotes habeant Matrimonia, & Apo 
| ftolns Gia Epiſcopum unins #x8ri6 virum 51 tor the Apoſtle deſcribesa 
Biſhop the husband of one wite, and even at this day moſt Prieſts are mar- 

ried. S. Hierom did not contend that all Prieſts ought to be virgins , but 
that if they that could contain, would, it were much better. Bur by this, 
& Offic. lib... the matter of faR againſt the law was evident, S. Ambroſe tells that in 
_" moſt remote or private Churches the Prieſts did uſe marriage : 1» pleriſque 
abditioribus locks, cum minifterium gererent vel etiam ſacerdotium, filios of: 

cepersss, The clerical marriages were in his time almoſt univerſal: and 

therefore many endeavoured to perſuade fingle life as much as they could, 

and from arguments they came to affirmations, and ſo ro laws by lictle and 

lictle ; but did not prevail. For when Petr#s Damiani was ſent from Rome 

into Fraxce to perſuade the Prieſts to put away their wives, they defended 
themſelves with the Canon of the Council of Triber in Germany, 2nd with 

1 Cor. 7.2. the words of S. Paul, To aund fornication,let every man have his wife ;t0 
Baron. A 7. which the Legate kney not what to anſwer, And when inthe year 1074 
065. | Pope Gregory the ſeventh ſent fierce letters to Germany about the ſame at- 
fair, the Arch- of Mentz, to whoſe condudt the bufineſſe was com- 

mitted, did publiſh the lerters, but durſt not verify chem ; and neither by 

fair means nor by foul conld cauſe the Prieſts to put away their wives. And 

eu it E»gland till the year 1100 it was not prohibired to the Clergy to marry, 
| ſaith Henry of Hantingden:but then Anſclme endeayour'd to pur the Pope 
ay letters in execution ; and 25 yeares after the Cardinal of Crema was ſent 
A _— * over &o the ſame purpoſe : but becauſe he was taken in bed with an harlor, 
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be got nothing but ſhame and money,and ſo went away; But ac laft, after 
the attempts * & preſſures and tyranny and arts of *o bone Cilixre, nunc omnic etevus dit te Nam 
zn hundred and chirty years continuance (for it be- in Fre-lyieri juene axoribus uti. 1d prever- 
gan in 970, and was not finiſhed till An. Dom. ri # Lomgnanhnr” Orb rvudy vel rear 
1100,a5t Polydor Virgil compures it)theClergy was avkde, ſed vere nimis queſtus eft olim non nemo. 
driven from their chaſt marriages, & they took themſelves to Concubines, t Lib. 6. Hit: 
whom they could change or multiply, and they found themſelves undiſtur- pg AD. 
bed in that ; and (o they reſted, till God being long provok'd by their im- Vide 27.9. 1. 
ureſt ſervices, awakened Chriſtian Princes and Prieſts into liberty and ho- 7: ut cx. & 

fnefſe and reformation, For amongſt the Canons which are called Apo- 5, Pe 
ſolical, the ſixth ſeverely forbids Biſhops or Prieſts upon pretence of reli» bytcr. & Inno+ 
gion to put away their wives, ] according to the words of Chriſt, What God © < ut cleri« 
bath joyned, let no man put aſunder , and the words of the Apoſtle, De- & ical 
fraud not one another, unleſſe it be by conſent, and for atime, And therefore 4cric. 
the Church of Rome, which makes orders to diſſolve marriage, and com- 
mands Prieſts which before were married to depart from their wives,ſpeaks 
and does againſt the praftice of the Ancient Churches, and againſt the de- 
crees of Councils, and the Canons of the Apoſtles, and the exprefle laws 
of Jeſus Chriſt. I end this with the ſaying of thoſe in Aantuan, 

Tutins eſe volunt qua lex Divina fincbat 

Iſſe vid, veternmque ſequi veſtivie Patram, 

Luorum vita fuit melior cam conjuge, quam nunc 

Noſtra fit exclufis thalamis & conjugs uſu. 
The old primitives and holy Biſhops and Prieſts 1n the firſt ages liv'd bet- 
ter with their wives, then now-a-days they doc without them g and there- 
fore it were better to tread in their footſteps, and to walk in that way to 
which we ae pointed by the law of God, : 


4 Onething I am to adde which is of material conſideration, For ev 


one obſerves inthe ſtory of the Church, that even then when they did per- 
mit the Biſhops and Prieſts to live with their wives and to get children, yer 
the Church did even then forbid Biſhops or Prieſts to marry after their 
Ordination ; and therefore many ſuppoſe that we might at leaſt comply ſo 
far with the Catholick Church, according as it is ſet down in the conſticuti- 
ons Apoſtolical attributed to S. Clement, Non licere autem is, ſi poſt ordina- \;, c a 


 tionems ſine uxore futrint ,ad nuptias tranſire: vel ſi uxores habuerant,cum alis ayoſt. ap.17. 


© conjungi;but they muſt be content with her whom they had at the time of 
«their ordination zbut after orders they muſt not marry : and Paphnutivs in 
the Nicene Council,ſaid that they did not doe it,and left ir as ſuppos'd thar 
it ought not, Of this I doe not know = one that hath given a reaſon, or 
conſidered it apart to any purpoſe , and therefore it will not be uſeleſſe or 
unpleaſant if [vive a ſhort account of it. 


I, Therefore the Primitive Church choſe her Prieſts and Biſhops 
commonly of great age, of known vertne and holinefſe, They were de- 
ſigned co a publick and dangerous imployment, for ſome whole ages they 
were under perſecution, and the way of the crofſe was a great deletery to 
fleſh and bloud ; and therefore they might the rather require it of chem 
whom in theſe diſpoſitions they found fit co be taken into an im 
which would require a whole man, all his time and all his affections, Now 
if we conſider that the married Prieſts and Biſhops were commanded to re- 
tain their. wives, and the unmarried had been tried to be of a known and 
experienc'd continence, they might with much reaſon and great advantages - 
Ft 4 require 
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require that they ſhould ſo remain , that is, they might ask their conſenr, 
and might truſt their promiſe: for here was liberty, and bur lirtle danger, 
The Prieſts were tew, and the unmarried much fewer, and their age com- 
monly ſach as was paſt danger, and the publick affairs of the Church re- 
quir'd it, and the men were willing ; and then all was right, 


2, The Greek Church, and generally the Churches of the Eaſt, did 
by Cuſtome and tradition oblige their Prieſts to ſingle life, if in thar ſtate 
they were ordain'd, becauſe they took care that if they could not contain 
they ſhould take a wite before their Orders, immediately if they pleas'd, 
and then enter into the Prieſthood; as appears frequently in the Greek 1a; 
and Canons, and particularly in the third Novel conſtitution of the Em. 
peror Leo the ſixth, So that this was bur a circumſtance of law, introduc'4 
for that which they apprehended to be decent » and 7» matters of decency, 
opinion 15 the onely meaſure. But if they might marry immediately before 
Niols ordination and live with their wives, then it ts evident they did not 
believe that either the offices or the ſtate of marriage were againſt the offi- 
ces and ſtate of Prieſthood, And this is affirm'd by Cajetaw, Wec ordy in 
quantum ordo, nec ordo in quantum ſacer, eſt impeditivus Matrimonii, Nee 
ther the order nor the appendant holineſſe, that 1s, neither the office nor it's 
decency ,re impeded by holy marriages.) And therefore he addes [that it can 
never be prov'd by rea/on or by authority, that if a Prieſt does contratt mar- 
riage, he does abſolutely ſin ; becauſe the Prieſthood does not diſſolve the mar: 
riage, whether contradted after or before ; ſlando tantum in is que habemu i 
Chriſto & Apoſtols, that 1s, if we keep our ſelves within the limits of C brifts 
Commandements, and the dofFrine Apoſtolical.) And that's well enough;tor 
if any Church or all Churches did otherwiſe, the Cuſtome was not good 
for many reaſons : it did diſhonour to marriage, it made it to be ſecretly ſuſ- 
pected of ſome uncleanneſle, it gave too much countenance to heretics who 
diſparag'd it, it made 8 ſnare to thoſe who promiſed continence and found 
it difficult or impoſhble, and at laſt it came to an intolerable miſchief in 


the Church of Rome, it brought in divorces, which God hates , for they 


reach that Orders does diſſolve Marriage, and that which Chriſt onely 
permitted in the caſe of adultery, they command in the caſe of ordins- 
tion, 


3. But becauſe there are ſome perſuaſions that will not be moyd un- 


fo lefſe they be ſhewn ſome precedents and practices of the Primitive Church, 


Cap 10, 


and will always ſuſpect it to be ill for the ſuperior Clergy to marry atter 
ordination,unlefle you can tell them that ſome good men did fo before 
them, for they rely more upon example then upon rule ; therefore I ſhall 
repreſent that although the ancient Canons and practices did generally in- 
joyne their Clergy nor to marry after Orders,(betore orders they might) yet 
this thing did not. prevail, but Deacons, Prieſts and Biſhops, good men 
and orderly,did after ordination uſe their liberty, as they found it neceſſary 
or expedient, This I have already. remark'd in the caſe of Deacons, who - 
are permitted by the Council of Ancyra to marry after ordination, if at 
their ordination they will not profeſſe continence, But Biſhops and Prieſts 
did ſo too: which is plainly gathered from thoſe words of S. Athazaſiws to 
Dracontius,who refus'd to be made Biſhop becauſe he impertinently thought 
it was not ſo ſpiritual a ſtate as that of Monks, fince he ſ2w the Biſhops 
married men and full of ſecular affairs : S. Athanaſius anſwer's him, that - 
might 
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might be Biſhop for all thar, and keep on his way as he was before: for if 
that did hinder him, he let him know, that all Biſhops did nor enter into 
the married eſtate, nor all Monks abſtain, Mult: quoque ex Epiſcopis Ma- 
trimonia non inierunt ; Monachi contra liberoraum patres fatti ſunt, Many 
Biſhops did not contract marriages, Now if none did, his anſwer to Dra- 
contins had been more tull,and would not have been omitted ; but therefore 
it is maniteſt that in his time ſome did. But Caſs:odere gives an inſtance in 2 
Biſhop and Martyr that took a wite but a little before his Martyrdome, Z- Tripare, hift 
ſyehrus of Ceſarea in Cappadocia. In illo tempore ferunt Martyrio vitam fint- li. 6. -ap is 
wiſſe Eupſychium Ceſareenſem,dutta nuper WXOre,cum adhuc quaſi ſponſus eſſe 
videretur, He was firſt a Prieſt in Ceſarea,but afterwards he was a Bithop ; 
and ſo he is called by S. Athanaſius, who mentions Sylveſter and Protogenes 
Biſhops of Das1a, and Leontius and Eupſychins Biſhops of Cappadocia, of 
which Ceſarea was the Metropolis. This Eupſychins having newly married 
4 wife, while he was yet but as it were a bridegroom, gave up his life in 
Martyrdome for Chrift, But this was no news in the Greek Church, 
For Pope Stephen having affirm 4 that the Greek Prieſts, Deacons and 
Subdeacons are joyn'd in marriage,the gloſs ſaies, Multi ex hac litera dixe- nin. zi. C. 
rent quod Orientales poſſunt contrahere in ſacris Ordinibus, Many from lite: 
theſe words have af firmed that the Eaſterlings can marry in holy Orders, And 
itis alſo added by the giofle upon the ſame diſtintion, that the Greeks in 
ther ordinations doe promiſe continence neither explicitly nor facitly : andif 
that be true, there 1s no peradventure but very many of them marry after 
their conſecrations. But becauſe the Latin lawyers and Canoniſts are none 
of the beſt hiſtorians, we may better inform our ſelves in this particular 
from the Greeks themſelves : amongſt whom we find that for almoſt two 
hundred years together after the Synod in Trullo, the Greek Prieſts had 
zfter their Ordination two years time for probation whether they could 
bear the yoke of ſingle life, and if they could nor, they had leave to marry, 
For although the Canons in Trullo had permitted them onely to ſtay with 
the wives they had married before Orders,and commanded that they ſhould 
take none after ; yet the Canon prevail 'd not, but the contrary cuſtome of 
two years probation laſted till the time of the Emperor Leo the fixth, as 
appears in his third Novel conſtitution before cited, The words are theſe, 
Conſuetudo que in preſenti obtinet, 11s quiin Matrimonio conjangi in animo 
eſt concedit, ut antequam U xorem duxerint, Sacerdotes fieri & 1, & deinde 
biennium ad perficiendam voluntatem Jung: Matrimonio wolentt preſtiturt, 
They took their Orders fi: ſt, and then had two years time to conſider 
whether they would marry or no, Now this being the cuſtome of 
the whole Greek Church, in which the Biſhops becauſe of the ordina- 
tions were engaged. it is evident it was not illegal or irregular, bur an ap- 
proved cuſtome of the Church; though betore the end of two hundred 
years after the Synod in Tru/lo it was decreed againſt by an Imperial law. 
What became of it afterwards I have had no opportunity to inquire ; buc 
I find contrary relations by ſeveral perſons, That which I moſt rely upon is 
the relation of Eraſmus, who in his Apology againſt the Pariſians ſaies that 
in Venice he ſaw a Greek Prieſt marry a wite: and in the hiſtory of Fohan- 
nes Maonw I find theſe words, Wilhelmi Cardinalis prima cara & intentio 
fuit revocare Suegos & Gothos a ſchiſmate Gracorum 1m quod Presbyteri & 
Sacerdotes duttis publict uxoribus conſenſiſſe videbantur, Cardinal William 
endeavoured to recover the Syedes and Goths from the ſchiſm of the Greeks, 
to which they ſeem'd to adhere when their Prieſts and Biſhops did marry 
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wives publicly, By which it appears the Greeks did (o, fince the 
others by ſo doing complied with them, And the Metropoliran of Rp, 
in Sigiſmundus Baro cals it a great error and fin in the Roman Church 
that they rejeRt the Prieſts who _ wives according to the lays 
But the matter is not great z for the Church mighe doe what they (:1y 
cauſe for, 

But in the Latine Church it will be harder to find examples of Prieſts 
marrying after Orders. Not but that there were very many that did ; bur 
that they durſt not be known to doe it, But yet ſome notices we have eyen 
of this alſo, For Pope Innocentius ghe ſecond obſerv'd that every where 
Biſhops and Prieſts, and the Religious profeſſed did marry wives atter 
they had purpos'd the contrary, and by a Decreral reſtrains ir, And 1», 
Biſhop of Chartres tels of a Prelate that had two harlots z bur (as it ſhouly 
ſeem) being weary of that lite, he prepar'd Matrimonial Tables for a third: 
and he tels alio ofa Canon in the Church at Paris who did actually con- 
tract marriage, and the Biſhop held it rate and firm, that it was good and 
could not be diſſoly'd: and we find that fneas Sylvins being conſulted 
by a Prieſt that was in the ſnare, he advis'd him aQually to take a wife 
and marry. For what ſhould hinder « The law of the Church was anevil 
law, made by an authority violent and uſurp'd, inſufhcienc as to that charge, 
it was not a law of God, it was againſt the rights and againſt the necelſities 
ot nature, it was unnatural and unreaſonable, it was not tor edification of 
the Church, it was no advantage to ſpiritual lite : it isa law that is. there- 
foreagainſt public honeſty becauſe it did openly and ſecretly introduce di(- 
honeſty , it had nothing of the requiſites of a good law, it had no conſide- 
ration of humane frailty nor of humane comforts, it was neither neceſſary 
nor profitable nor innocent , neither fitted to time nor place nor perſon ; 
it was not accepted by them that could not bear it, it was complain'd of 
by them that could , it was never admitted in the Zaft, it was fought 
againſt and declaim'd and rail'd at in the Weſt, and at laſt is laid aſide in 
the Churches (eſpecially ) of the Nerth, as the moſt intolerable ani 
moſt unreaſonable tyranny in the world ; for it was not to beendur'd, thac 
upon the pretence of an unſeaſonable perfetion , ſo much impurity 
ſhould be brqught into the Church, and ſo many ſouls thruſt dowa to 
hell, And therefore when the Latine Prieſts ſaw themſelves ſo horribly 
inſnar'd, they did ſecretly corrode the net, which openly they durſt nor 
tear in pieces, And the caſe isclear, Dominicws 4 Soto obſerving that the 
Church did not for a long time permit Prieſts to marry after Orders,argues 
thus. The Church admitted married men to be Prieſts, but did not ad- 
mit Prieſts to be married men, meaning afterwards: which thing (ſaith he) 
relies upon no other reaſon but this, Becauſe they ſuppos'd the uſe of the 
marriage-bed to be inconſiſtent with the office and dignity of a Prieſt or 
Biſhop, For it they who were Biſhops and Prieſts might uſe marriage, what 
hinders them but chat they might after Orders enter upon marriage *] 
That's his argument, To which I reply, That it is true,the Church,which 
was emula continentie, deſirous to promote continence, did ſet it forwards 
where the thought the might with ſafety, and therefore injoyn'd her Prieſts, 
which anciently could not be ordain'd til] they were almoſt 40, years of age, 
to remain in that ſtate in which their ordination found them: though even 
this was a ſnare alſo, and could not be obſerved, and was not (2s I have pro- 


ved) yet this was not becauſe they diſapproved the conjugal _— ; "= 
efides 
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pelides that the Scripture gives ita title of honour, and calls it purity; it 
was alſo declar'd to bechaſtity in the Nicene Council, who did therefore 
leave married Prieſts & Biſhops to the uſe of it: and they who ſpake againſt 
] the uſe of marriage in Prieſts and retus'd to pray with married Prieſts, were 
\ anathematiz'd in the Council of Gazera. And it is evident that thoſe who 
were admitted in the ſtate of marriage to holy Orders did a omdy beget 
cluldren. S, Gregory the Divine tels it of his Father, Gregory Nazranzen, 
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That he ſaid he had becn in holy Orders longer then the age of his ſonz 
:nd yer he had alſo a yonger ſon then this Gregory 3 for Ceſarius was his 
yonger brother, Baropius contends fiercely againſt this inſtance to con- 
vince the ſon of a Poctical fiction,or an hyperbole, or ſome other civil word 
fora lie, But let itbe asit was; yet the thing it ſelf was ighnitely evi- 
Gent : for as Fabianus ſaid, Biſhops and Prieſts did for a thouſand years to- 
cether in the Church live with their. wives, nulla lege prohybente, no lay 
torbidding it , that is, no law in force; and the Council of C P, decreed, 
$1 quis preſumpſerit contra Apoſtolicos Canones al;quos Presbyterorum & Dia- 5 t. 
conorum privare a contattu & communione legalis uxorts ſue, deponatur, Ir (3 
is againſt the Canons Apoſtolical to torbid a Prieſt or Deacon the contact * 
2nd ſociety oft [115 Jawtul wite ; and he that ſhall preſume to doe it, let him 
be depos d, Now then the argument of Domrn:cus 4 Soto 15 very good, 

I: Biſhops and Prieſts might uſe marriage, what hinders them from con- 
tracting marriage ? There is no undecency in the thing, therefore no incon- 
fitency with Orders, Since theyetore it 1s certain that the married Biſhops 
2nd Prieſts not onely in the Greek Church, bur even in the Latine, in Ger- 
mary, in France, in Enzlard, where they kept their wives in deſpite of the 
Pope for a long time, cid retain the liberties and ſocieties of marriage; there 
can be nothing inthe thing that can make it unfit tor them to contra 
marriages, to whom it 1 fit to uſe them, 
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%  Thereis but one thing more which I think fit to be conſidered in this 
:faire,and that 1s,that there 1s a prerence of a voiy of Continence annexed to 
holy Orders ; and that theretore 1t is not lawful for Biſhops and Prieſts to 
marry, when they have vowed the contrary, * Thus indeed concerns them 
who have made ſuch a vow ; but not them that have not, But who mace 
Itneceſſary that perſons to be ordaind thould make ſuch a vow ? even they 
onely that made laws againſt the Clergies marriage; and becauſe they durſt 
not truſt che laws which they made, they took order that men ſhould be- 
come a law unto themſelves, that they mighr be in{nar'd to purpoſe, This Alcxand. ;.cap. 
vow was onely introducd in the Latine Church, and injoynd to all her ſanede Cler. 
Clergy, Injoyn'd, I ſay, againſt the nature of a vow, which if it be not vo- Vide Gpin 
luntary, is no vow ; which includes delire in its very name and nature. But oputc. tom. x, 
Orders.doe not include this vow in their nature, and it were intolerable that *©: 27- 
men ſhould be torc'd trom their wives againſt both their wills : chat's a per- 
ſecution, not an ordination, and it is ſo far from being for the advantage of 
the Church, that ic is exprelsly againſt a Commandement of God, thar 
what he hath joyn'd, any man ſhould ſeparate: and yet we find many in the 
primitive Churches by torce made Prieſts and Biſhops againſt their wills, 
S, Auguſtin 


Of the Power of the Church Book [1]. 
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S. Auguſtin was taken at Tagaſta and made Prieſt whether he would or ng 
but he was not married ; hut another good man was. Pinianss, the husbang 
of Melania, was ordain'd againſt his will and the tears of his wife. Pauli. 
#ianus,the brother of S, Hieromwas firſt made Deacon by Epiphanius. and 
then made Prieſt, and they were forc'd to ſtop his mouth that he might 
not deny it. And can it be thought that theſe men did in this violence make 
a vow of fingle lite or can theſe be fitting circumſtances tor a vow 2 But 1 
ſhall not inſiſt upon the particulars of this : becauſe it they ſhould make 
ſuch a vow, yetif they found it to be a ſnare, and impoſſible to be kepr 
they had not onely leave, but a neceſſity to break it, If the vow was con- 
ſtrain'd and prov d impoſſible, it was theleſs fin in the raking, 2nd none in 
the breach ofir, But it it was voluntary, it was raſh, unleſs they had been 
ſure the thing had been in their power; and then if it proves not tobe {© 
the fault is not in the breach bur in the undertaking, 20d ft perſeverare 
nolunt, vel non poſſunt, melius eſt ut nubant, quam ut in ignem delicin, ſu 
cadant, certe nullum fratribus ant ſororibus ſcandalum faciant. So S. Cyprian 
adviſes the proteſſed Virgins. 1f they will not, or cannot perſevere, it is better 
that they marry, then fall into the fire and into burning , onely let them give ng 
Hzreſ. 60, & ſcawndal, meaning by their unchaſt lives. And Epiphanins expreſsly, Meling 
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Hzreſ-6t. eft lapſum 4 carſu palam ſibi uxorem accipere ſecundum leges 1fa man have 
a undertaken a load too heavy, and fals with it, it is better to lay it alice, 
RE and openly to take a wite, . The ſame counſel is given by S. Hierom, by 


Lib.de Bono S. Auſtin, and by Alfonſus Yirveſius a Divine of the Roman Church. Ty 

—_—_ which I ſhall adde nothing of my own but this, That if the holy ow of 

:7. c. quidam. 994771age, appointed and confirm'd and accepted by God, may yet be dif- 
pens'd with and annull'd, much more may the vow of virginity and ſingle 
life. If the adultery of the wite makes the husbands vow and promiſe to 
be void ; much more may his own adultery or fornication make void his 
vow of ſingle life, It tor the diſhonour of Lis houſe, and the introduction 
of baſtards into his temporal poſſeſhons, he is abſolved trom his vows of 
wedlock which God certainly did approve and appoint ; much more may 
his vow be null when there is danger or ruine to his ſou], A man may law- 
fully live with an adulterous wite; and yet he may chuſe, and his vow 
does not oblige him : but he cannot ſately live with burnings, he cannot 
lawfully abide in fornication and uncleanneſs, For Who can dwell with the 
everlaſting burning ? 


It were not unſeaſonable to conſider the Eccleſiaſtical law againſt the 
ſecond marriages of Prieſts, or the ordaining them who have married the 
ſecond time. Eut this alſo relying upon the humor of men, who will be 
more pure then God, and more righteous then the law of Chriſt, and more 
wiſe then the Apoſtle, it may be derermin'd by the ſame conſiderations. 
The law is a ſnare, * it is in an incompetent matter,* ir isa reſtraint of that 
liberty which Chriſt hath left, * it cannor be fitted to time and place, and 
yet remain a law; becauſe thereare ſo many neceſſities to be ſerved, and (0 
many favourable cales to be confider'd, that the exceptions may be more 
then the Rule, * Ir may alſo be conſidered that to make ſecond marri- 
ages a cauſe of irregularity, or incapacity of receiving holy Orders, is no- 
thing but a ſecret accuſation and an open reproach to marriage z * that it 
was not of uſe and avail in the primitive Charch, Tert»[an witneſhing, 
apud vos digami ubique preſident, in the Catholic Church Biſhops twice 
married doe every where govern; that Cauterivs a Spaniſh Biſhop was _ 
married ; 
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| married ; that S. Hierom affirms that all the world was full of ſuch ordina- 
tions, not only of Deacons and Prieſts, but of Biſhops; and that he could Epitt. ad 
reckon ſo many as would excell thenumber of the Biſhops conven'd in the ©: 
Council of Ariminum ; * that S, Auguſtin had fornicarted with two ſeveral 
women, and yet he was made Prieſt and Biſhop for all that ; * and t9 deny 
that to holy marriages which is not denied to unholy fornications, will be 
a doctrine unfit for the honour of Chriſtian » ſchools; «Ge in Dit. 34. can. Fracrnirys bars 
* char the ſecond marriage is as holy as the firſt;* that 7e= extorrair. Ecce caſus, ubi plas juris her 
ic may be as neceſſary * and as uſefull ; * that it is al- jcrere1s, * f provi. <ghnay _ 
ways as lawfull, * that the Canon of the Apoſtle,that ſed fornicator non: Videcridn $. Auguſt: 
4 Biſhop ſhould be the husband of one wife, is intended ©" 5+ 
againſt plurality of wives at once, and marrying after divorces, both which 
were uſual amongſt the Jews and Greeks and Romans,and could not at firſt 
be taken away from the new-converted Chriſtians; *that it was ſo expound- * 
ed by S. Chryſoſtom, Theodoret,” S, Hierom, and divers others, but eſpeci- in|ocum4 poſt 
ally by the Greek Fathers ; * that not onely the firſt marriages are bleſſed j,1 5.7, 
by God, but the ſecond and the third, as S. Aſtin obſerves;* that S, Cle- tom. z. | 
mens of Alexapadria affirmed, that J1gapic p77 emmy pAiny mzexvopgy x IU Lid. 3. cap. 6. 
TW ouwaPacy, ama dig mc LevdG., Digamy after 4 vow to the contrary is 
an irregularity, not for the contatt and conjunttion, but = the lye ; * that 
the Church of Rome does withour (cruple frequently ordain them that have 
been twice married, if they will pay the price appointed in the Chance- 
ry tax,,as is witneſſed by one that knew very well;* chat if che Apoſtle had Spalar. i. :. 
forbidden 1t by a Canon, yet that Canon did no more oblige the deſcending © 3-75 
ages of the Church then the other Canons which we ſee broken in every 
Church, according to their reaſon or their liberty , * that in the Primitive 
Church they were not very ſollicitous about the affaires of marriage, be- 
cauſe they ſuppos'd the end of all things was at hand : Creſcite & multipli- Terull. ubi 
tumini evacuavit extremit as tempors ;, * that it was a blot 1a the face of the _ 
Primitive Church that they would not bleſſe ſecond marriages z * thar it | 
was moſt rationally and elegantly complained of by S, Bernard ; * that ſe- Serm. 66. in 
cond marriages are not a ſigne of incontinence but the cure, * or if they © 
were a ſigne of an incontinent body, they are a ſure figne of a continent 
mind, that will at no hand admit any uncleanneſſe; * that a great liberty per- 
mitted is infinitely to be preferr'd before a lictle prevarication of a Divine 
law, *and therefore that ſecond marriages are to be permitted to the Cler- 
oy, rather then evil thoughts, or the circles of aninward fire, * that the 
prohibition of the ordination of perſons after the ſecond marriages did 
rely upon the opinions of holineſſe that was in the Eccleſiaſtical order above 
the lay purity, and the unholineſſe of marriage in reſpe& of fingle life ; 
* that in whatſoever ſenſe the tormer can be true, yet the latter is a branch 
of Montaziſme, and a product of the hereſy of Tatiana , * that Theodoret 
cd ordain Irenews that was twice married; * that he defends the fat by the 
conſent and ſuffrages of the Biſhops of Phenicia,* & fairs that he infiſted in 
the footſteps of his Anceſtors, * & produces for his precedent; Alexander of 
Conſtantinople, Acacins of Berea, and Prayius of Caſarea, who ordained 
Domnss aiter his ſecond marriage ;*that the chief of the Diocefe of Pontus 
did ſo, * and all the Biſhops of Paleſtine ; * that they accounted it holy ac- 
cording to the opinion and doQrine of their Nation, * for ſo we read in 
Maimonides, ** Although a man have fulfilled the precept concerning the H:tact Thu. 
* multiplication of mankind,yet nevertheleſſe ir is preſcribed in the ſayings -7: '5- 
*0f the Scribes,thatno manſhould ceaſe from the A of his _ | 
g y 
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© ſo long as hecan well continue it;for whoſoever ſhall adde a ſoul to 1ſrae1, 
«is like him that buildeth up the world. Andit is moreover in the ſayings 
« of the wiſe men, that a man ſhould rior keep a houſe without a wife, leſ 
<« he be provok'd by luſt.* It may alſo be confidered that he that burns hag 
better _ though he have been already married, and though he be x 
Biſhop , * that the virgin or widow eſtate is no where commanded, bur that 
in ſome caſes marriage is, as in that of burning; * that in Scripture no cha. 
ſity or continence is requir'd of a Biſhop but the Matrimonial ; * thr 
Abraham the Father of the faithfull was married again after the death of 
Sarah , * that S, Foſeph the ſuppoſed Father of our B. Lord was by the 
Ancients ſaid to be twice married; * and laſtly, that it is confetſed that 
the forbidding ſecond marriages tothe Clergy, and refuſing to ordain ſuch 
as have been twice married, is neither of the law of nature, nor any ar- 
ticle of faith, nor any neceſſity of the Sacrament ; it is onely a conſtitution 
of the Church, which as the Pope binds on, ſo he may take off as he 
pleaſe,as is affirmed by » Aquinas, * Durandss, © Gabriel Vaſquez and others: 
and therefore this law alſo ought to be cancell'd ; bur if it be not annull'd by 
expreſſe revocation, it is unjuſt, and unreaſonable, and unngceſſary, and 2 
ſnare to conſciences, and is not the circumſtance of a thing commanded, 
bur of that which ought to be left at liberty, and therefore is no meaſure or 
proper band of conſcience but to us it is an obligation neither in conſcience 
nor in law, But p | 
Hec ideo volui noſtris intexere charts, 
Ut quoties Paires,,,, coeunt 
Sint memores, magno ad leges opus eſſe ferendas 
Inzenio, multis oculis, examine recto. 
I have given theſe inſtances not onely to fix the Conſcience ia theſe great 
inquiries, but by theſe ro explicate the meaſures of the Rule, 


S. Y. 
Of Eccleſiaſtical Laws of Fa1ru, or Articles of confeſſion, 


RuLtE XXI. 


The Catholic Church 1s a witneſle of Faith, and a 


record of all neceflary truths ; but not the Mi- 
ſtreſle and Ruler of our Crecd ; that is, .cannot 
make any laws of Faith. 


IN our inquiries of faith we doe not run to the Catholic Church defiring 

her to judge our queſtions ; for ſhe can neyer meet together; and ſhe is t00 
great a body to doe fingle a&ts and make particular ſentences: but to her 
we run for conduc, by inquiring what ſhe believes, what ſhe hath receiv'd 
from Chriſt and his Apoſtles, So that the Authority of the Catholic 
Church is reſolved into Catholic tradition, Whatſoever can be made to ap- 
pear to have been by the Apoſtles taught, & conſigned to the Church,that 
is a law of faith, But of this I have already given accounts*. The Catho- 
lic Church, taking in the Apoſtolical, that is, the Church of all ages, ” 2 

witneſle 
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witneſſe beyond exception; For if ſhe have the Spirit of God, if ſhe love 
truth, and it ſhe doe nor conſent to deceive her ſelf, ſhe cannot be deceiy'd 
in giving teſtimony concerning matter of faR and actual tradition : or if ſhe 
could, yet we are exculed in tollowing that teſtimony, becauſe we have no 
better, we have no other, Better then our beſt, and better then all we 
have, we cannot be oblig'd to uſe: but therefore we have the juſticeand the 
goodnefſe, our own necellity and the veracity of God for our ſecurity, that 
this is a ſure way for us to walk in, Burt then when this is reduc'd to pra- 
Afice in matters of beliet, it will come to this onely, That ſhe bears witneſle 
to the Scriptures, that they are the word of God ; but beyond what is con- 
tain'd in Scripture, the hath no article of faith, 
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The conſequent of this which I have largely prov'd and explicated in 
the place above cited, is, that all her Sermons and all her explications of 
doctrines mult be by that meaſure, It it be agreeable to Scriptare, it is thar 
which ſhe hath recetved:bur it ſhe hath not received it,ſhe cannot make ado- 
&rine, nor deliver a propoſition with authority, nor oblige the conſcience, 


2, 


But this Rule if it be underſtood of the Catholic Church of this or 
2ny one preſent age, will not fignity {o much: tor unleſſe the Tradition be 
| delivered in a conſtant ſucceſſhon trom the Apoſtles, the Church is nor a 
| certain witneſle, but makes her ſelt a Judge of truth ; which ſhe can never 
doe, bat by relating to the Scriptures, by ſhewing there it is, in the Code 
which the hath received, But when any doubt does ariſe concerning any 
matter of belief, the Catholic Church hath no ſolemn Courc of judica- 
ture or place of reſort where a {ingle perſon may goe for determination, 
And if a queſtion be between Church and Church, as between Rome and 
Enzland, the queſtion is, which is the Catholic Church for indeed nei- 
ther of them is : an4 there is no ſuch thing-then as a Catholic Church to 


J, 


determine the queſtion: as when the head and the belly, the mouth and the 


mes tell out, the whole body could not be jadge ot the controverſy ; bur 
if they had had a rule, thither they might goe co be guided. And if it be 
»ked, who ſh1ll expound the rule, there is no other anſwer to be given, 
but to deſire men to be good and humble, to pray to God, and withour par- 
tiality to defire truth ; and then every man will be able co anſwer his own 
queſtion, For ifithe Rule be hard,it is hard to them that are not willing and 

| {oft and compliant; bur not to the gentle and the humble,to them that fol- 
low God in ſimplicity and whitherſoever he will lead them, 


But it is to be conſidered that the Church is a Net that hath in it fiſhes 
209d and bad, it is a field of corn and tares ; and but that the Apoſtles were 
ouided by an intallible ſpirit, there could have been no certainty : but then 
after them there was no more to be look d for ; what they left we were to 
uſe, but to look for no more. For the Catholic Church never was {ince 
the Apoſtles time without error, By Catholic Church, I doe not mean 


the right believing part of the Church, (for in queſtions of faith the diſ- 
Pute was which was the right believing part) but I mean all that proteſſe 
the faith of Chriſt, who whea they are divided will never allow the op- 
polite party to be their Judge: and therefore it cannor be ſuppos d that God 
ſhould appoint one to be the Judge, who muſt always be ſuppos da party , 
and will never be accepted by the other, unleſle he had given infallibilicy 
to that one part, and we had all known it. 


To the Apoſtles he did, and 
Gg 2 they 
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they were the fountains of tradition : but when they were gone, the onely 
way that was left was to ſee what they left, and to that every part was to 
conform ; but neither part was Judge, except onely tor themſelves: and in 
this every part ought to be truſted, becauſe they onely had the biggeſt con- 
cern to take care that they be not deceived, No man or company of men 
was chargedwith them z every Government was charg'd with it's own care 
and conduc, 


6: But I ſhall not inſiſt upon this, becauſe it can be of no uſe in the con- 
duct of conſcience. Becauſe if ever there be a diſpute inthe Church, there 
is no Catholic Church to which we can goe: and it we call that the Ca. 
tholic Church which is the greater part, that may deceive us ; for in the 
days of Elias almoſt all 1ſrael had corrupted himſelf, and in the time of the 
Arrians almoſt all the world was Arrian ; and at this day a very great part 
of the Catholic Church is ſtain d with the horrible errors and follies of 
Popery : and beſides our notices are ſo little and narrow of the belief of 
Chriſtendome,our entercourſes ſo ſmall,our relations ſo falſe,our informa- 
tions ſo partial,that it isnot poſſible for us to know what is the belief of the 
major part, It is not known art this day by the Doors of the Rowen 
Church what is the praQice of the Greek Churches in the Marriage of 
their Prieſts, nor what is their doctrine of Purgatory, nor of the proceſſi- 
on of the holy Ghoſt, as appears in their diſputes 8& contrary narratives of 
theſe particulars, We cannot tell in England at this day whether the Ly- 
theran Churches have right Ordinations and perte&t ſucceſſion of Biſhops 
in their Churches. - I have endeavoured very much to inform my elf in 
the particular, and am not yet arrived to any certain notice of it, This 
therefore,to appeal to the ſenſe of the major part of the Church in a que- 
ſtion, will ſignify nothing at all as to our conſcience, | 


6, Eſpecially if to this we adde, that the Churches have got a trick of 
Empire and impoſing their ſometimes falſe, and always unneceſlary arti- 
cles upon all of their communion , and then the faith of the Church will 
depend upon the opinion of the chief and principals : and then their belief 
will be like a rumour ſpread from a few mouths into the ears of millions, 
who,though they all tell the ſame ſtory, yet are no more credible for their 
multitude then the firſt reporters were for their authority, Nay in moſt 
places men dare not ſpeak what they think, and dare not believe what they 
find dangerous, and dare not inquire into what they dare not disbelieve (0 
that if you had been at Trent and ask'd the Fathers, it would have fignified 

* nothing : for whatever their belief was, they were born down by the Con- 
gregations, and the Congregations by the Legates, and the Legartes by the 
Pope z and that's the Catholic Church, 


7. It remains therefore that we are from the Catholic Church to ex- 
peR no other determination of our queſtions, but by conveying to us no- 
tice of the doftines Apoſtolical, And this is often and largely diſcours'd 

« Lib. HERES & lib.5. c.20, lib.4. cap. and taught by 2 S, ITeR4ns, by S. Clement ® in Euſc- 
Cha 2 LS. ay phy ce Prz- bins, by © Tertwllian, by * Origen, ©S. Cyprian, * S, 4- 

ccip:. & contr, Marcijon, |. 4. 4 In procem, 9 | Mn es Ts 
1.1. Teglagy. £ Epiſt. ad Pompei, f Ad thanaſius,*S. Baſil, a Epiphanius, i 5, Hierom, * I, 
Serap. de Spir, S. g Serm. cont. Sab. & Auſtin, and | YVincentius Lirinenſis : what they could 
— =» BA LOR 4 derive from the fountains Apoſtolical by a clear 
1 Cap. antepenult, '_ *  Chanelandconduir, that was firſt, and that On 
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and that was"in the rule, and that was the meaſure of faith. And there-- 
fore when in the Council of Epheſus the Epiſtle of Capreoles the Biſhop of 
Carthage was read for the eſtabliſhment of antiquity, and the reproot of 
the new do&trines, all the Biſhops cried out, He omnium woces ſunt, has 
omnes dicimus, hoc omninum votum eſt, This was the voice of them all, 
chey all ſaid the ſame thing: and what was that which they all affirm'd, zi/t 
ut quod erat antiquitus traditum, teneretar f quod adinventum nuper,explo- 
deretur ? ſaith Vincentius, that what « ancient aud at firſt deliver d, that 
ſhould be held; that which i lately invented ſhould be exploded, For the 
Church cannot determine queſtions by way of judgment and authority, 
but by way of atteſtation, and as a witneſle onely of the doftrine Apoſto- 
lical, There isnothing elſe neceſſary, and nothing elſe is praQicable, 


RuLEe XXIl. 


The Decrees of General Councils are of great uſe in 
the Conduct of Conſcience, but not the proper 


meaſure, or laſt determination of matters of K 


lef. 


- ] Before * conſidered Councils as they had acquir'd an accidental autho- « z,,., a 


rity by the veneration of their age, and their advantage of having been 
held in the elder ages of the Church: Now I confider them in their own 
proper agd immediate pretence, I then confider'd them in order to Go- 
vernment, but now in order to faith: for Councils Eccleſiaſtical have pre- 
tended to a power over the conſcience, ſo as to require both the obedience 
of the will, and the obedience of the underſtanding. Concerning which 
Iam to ſay, that Nothing can oblige co Divine faith but a Divine autho- 
rity : to which Councils can no more _ for being General, then for 
being Provincial z and-to which great aſſemblies have no other title or pre- 
tence of promiſe then the private congregations of the faithfall, who 
though but two or three, yet ſhall be aſliſted by the Divine preſence, Bur 
General Councils are ſo wholly of humane inſticution, that though by the 
dictate of right reaſon and natural wiſedome they are to be conven'd ; yet 
to make them a formal judicatory, and to give them a legiſlative power or 
a dominion and magiſtery in faith, there are ſo many conditions requir'd 
both to their indiction and convention, to their conſtitution and integrity, 
to their conduct and proceeding, to their concluſion and determination , 
that menare not to this day agreed about any one of them ; and therefore 
they cannot be a legal judicatory obliging any but them that doe conſent, 
and (o oblige themſelves, 


But yet they are of great uſe for inquiry and conſultation: and there- 


fore Euſebius (peaking of Conſtantine the Emperour, ſays of him, Conci- lib. .devica 
lum generale tanquam Dei exercitum inſtruens in unumlocum coegit. A Ge- Contlentc. 6, 


neral Council is God's army ; and being a repreſentative of the Church in 
the ſame degree as it is General and rightly called, and rightly order'd, 
and rightly proceeding, it partakes of che Churches appellation it is acres 
Gg 3 ordinats 
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de Synod. 


ordinata, terrible as an army with banners, Let thembe as many as it hap- 
ns, i the multitude of Counſellors there is ſafety ; that is, they are more 
ikely to underſtand truth then fingle perſons, tor they are not ſo ſoon pre- 
judicd and corrupted: as ariver is harder to be poyſon'd or to be turn'd 
aſide,then a pail of water or a diſh-full ; bur if it be, ir is ſo much the worſe, 
But if they proceed rightly they are excellent helps, and ſome of them 
have done great good to the Church, and ſome have done great miſchief. 
and which have, and which have not, we are to inquire by other inſtry- 
ments: ſo that we are to judge concerning them, and then they are to he 
guides to ns; that is,we conſider which are fitteſt to be followed, of which 
we judge by General and extrinſic conſiderations, and then we follow them 
in the particular inquiry ; that is, we follow them becauſe we think they 
followed the Apoſtles;and were faithfull witneſſes of their doQtrine, Which 
indeed is an excellent benefit which we may receive by the firſt and moſt 
Ancient Councils, which were near the fountains : they could trace all the 
new Pretences up to their original, they diſcuſſed the doctrines in their pro- 
vinces, they heard what any one could ſay, they carried it to the General af- 
ſembly, they compared it with the tradition and doctrine of other Chr. 
ches, and all rogether were able very well to tell how the Apoſtles had 
raught the Churches of their foundation, And becauſe the four firſt Ge- 
neral Councils did, or are ſuppos'd to have done ſo, therefore they have 
acquir'd-a great, but an accidental authority, and are accepted by the moſt 
part of Chriſtendome, and made into humane laws of faith, and the mea- 
ſures of hereſy, Such uſe as this the conſcience can make of the Anci- 
ent Councils; but beyond this'or ſome ſuch good uſe as this the conſcience 
is at no hand oblig'd to follow their determinations as the ſentence of a 
competent judge, but as of an authentick witneſle, when it can appear or 
be credible that it canbe ſo, andis ſo, And this was the very thing that $. 
Athanaſius affirm'd of the Nicene Council,  Siquidem Nicena Synodu non 
temere habita eft, ut que habeat graviſiimes uſus & legitimam rationem, 
The Nicene Synod was of great uſe, They mer about the queſtion of 
Eaſter and the Arian hereſy, Sed in negotio Paſchatis non abhorruerunt ab 
iſtinſmodi appendice, Thi enim placuit ut adUeretur, Viſum eſt ut omnes ob- 
temperarent, De Fide vero non ſcripſerunt, Viſum eſt ; ſed ad iſtum modum, 
Credit Catholica Eccleſia : & ſtatims confeſsio ipſa credendi adjunita eſt, ut 
oſtenderent eam non eſſe novam ſententiam, ſed Apoſtolicam,& que ipſi ſcrip- 
ſfiſſent non eſſe ſua inventa, ſed Apoſtolorum documenta, But in the matter 
of Eaſter, becauſe it was a ritual, and the circumſtance of time and the 
unity of order, they decreed, that every one ſhould obey, But in the matter of 
Faith they did not write ſo, that they appointed every one to obey, but in this 
manner,The Catholick Church belitves: and then they adjoyn'd the confeſſion of 
Faith, to ſhew that the doeFrine was not new, but that it was Apoſtolical, it was 
that which they wrote, but nothing of a later birth, To any other purpoſe 
neither the Council of Nice nor the Council of Ariminum 1s of any aſe or 
authority:ſave onely it is the ſentence of ſo many men.and is to be received 
according to the credibility of the men,or the reaſonableneſle of the article. - 


3. But then let ic be conſidered, to what the authority of a Council will 


amount according to the ſentence of moſt men, The Doors of the 
Church of Rome (a few onely excepted) ſay that a Council, it it be not con- 
Srmed by the Pope, hath no authority. Upon this account, if they ſay 
true, every Council is fallible, and therefore no rule or guide of _—_ > 

| unleſle 
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anleſſe it can be deceiv'd, why ſhould it be ſubmitted co the judgment of 
che Pope * and if it can be deceived,it cannot bind, becaule ic cannot ſecure 
the conſcience. But the others that are not of the Roman party ſay, a 
Council is then not deceiv'd,when it delivers the do&rineof Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles, and (peaks conſonantly to Scriptures : and if a fingle Door 
does ſo, he is to be believ'd, What then © wheres the difference © This 
onely is it, That it is more likely a Council ſhall find out the truth,and re- 
port the tradition; and if we be to chuſe our faith by gueſſeand probability, 
4 Council is better then a ſingle Do&or, by ſo much as there are many 
more then one Door init, Burt this will onely ſerve the turn till men are 
willing or at leiſure to inquire: this onely excepted , becauſe few men can 
,udge, and moſt men are rul'd by others, all ſuch perſons can have nothing 
hetter to rule and determine them then a General Council : bur then it is an 
argument of reaſon, and not of authority ; it is not becauſe they are bound, 
but becauſe it is moſt reaſonable 1n their circumſtances, 


4 TI ſhould here have conſidered of what anthority the writings of the 


Fathers are to the interpretation of Scripture and the condu@ of con- 
ſcience : but becauſe I find onely the ſame uſe of them as of other learned 
men in all ages of the Church, ſave onely in thoſe things where they are 
witneſſes of the Apoſtolical dofrines,to which they beſt can give teſtimo- 
ny who are the moſt Ancient, and becauſe themſelves diſclaim any autho- S. Auguii. E- 


rity in matters of faith, and call to be tried by the word of God , I had ra- ") ———_— 


\ ther this thing ſhould be read in others then in my ſelf: becauſe it is matter Vide Gratian. 


of envy and reproach to tell why they cannot be relied upon ; and to adde _ 9. Cyril, 
: j : ai , ier. Catech. 4. 
more reputation to that authority which they have acquir'd by many inter- $ fjec0o. 
vening cauſes, by reaſon, and by unreaſonableneſſe, would be matter of xp. 19. & xp. 
danger, and ſometimes the cauſes of error, and very often of a deceitfull 76 
confidence, But who pleaſe may ſee this uncertainly diſputed, and never 
concluded to any certainty, by * Cajetan on one fide,and Melchior Cans 0n * prxty. in 
the other, He may alſo confider the ſaying of the + Biſhop of B:tonto, that comment 
he preferr'd the ſentence of one Pope before a thouſand Hieroms, and yg” 
| . ; : « 7.C. 3. canc]. 
thouſand Auguſtines & Gregories;and that every fide declines their arbitra- z, & 4. 
tion when they (peak gun them:by which it appears thatno fide ſuppoſes ? Concion. in 
themſelves to be bound in conſcience to follow them, > qr" 
606, 
But the beſt uſe of them is that which the Church of England hath 
deſcrib'd in one of her ancient Canons, that her Biſhops and Prieſts ſhould 
teach nothing niſi quod ex dottrina Veteris & Novi Teſtamenti veteres Pa- 
tres & Eccleſie Epiſcopi collegerint, but what the Fathers & ancient Biſhops of 
the Church have gathered out of the doffrine of the Old and New Teſtament : 
which Canon gives a very good anſwer to this inquiry if we ſhould enter 
mtoirt, For it declares that the Fathers are ſo far to be followed as they 
tollow Scripture,and that their writings are of great uſe for the reproof of 
new do@rines: and certainly-it Preachers were confin'd to this meaſure, 
poſſibly we might miſſe ſome truths which now it may be we find ;bur it is 
certain we ſhould eſcape very many errors. For the reſt, I refer my reader 
to the Archbp, of Spalato de rep. Eccleſ, lib, 7. c,6.to Rivet's Prolegomena 
to his Criticus Sacer, tO Daniel Toſſanss his Synopſis de legends Patribus, to 
Gregory de Valentia his analyſis fider,to Biſhop Morton his Catholick Apolo- 
gy, and to D Whittaker de Script, authoritate, In this whole affair the con- 
ſcience is at liberty, and therefore I am here to inquire no further, 
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RuLE XXIII. 


Subſcription to articles and formes of confeſſion in 


any particular Church, is wholly of Political con- 


ſideration. 


I, N/ Hen forms of confeſſion are made, & _ articles eſtabliſhed, it 

is of great concernment not onely to the reputation of the Govern- 

ment, but to the unity and peace of that Chriſtian community, that they 

be not publicly oppos'd. To this purpoſe we fiad ſo many ſubſcriptions 

to the Decrees of Councils, by Princes and Prelates and Prieſts and Dea- 

cons, by Prefe&ts of Cities and Governours of Countries z it was an in- 

ſtrument of unity and peace, a declaration of their conſent, and at no hand 

to be reprov'd, ualeſle it be in a falſe article, or with tyranny to conſciences, 

or to maintain a fation, But that which the Government looks after is, 

that no new Religions be introduc'd to the public diſturbance , of which 

the Romans were ſo impatient, that they put ro death a Noble Lady, rom- 

lid. 3- 2P. 7- pots Grecine,utpore nove cujuſden religions ream, laith Tacitms, as being 

guilty of a new religion, Now to prevent this, Subſcription is invented, 

that is, an atteſtation of our conſent; which if it be requir'd by the ſupreme 

authority, it may be exaRted in order to peace and unity : and Tacitze tells 

that Apudius Mwrena was degraded from the dignity ef a Senator becauſe 

he retus'd to ſubſcribe to the laws of Auguſtus. This is the ſame caſe, for 

ſubſcription ſerves no other end but that which is neceſſary in Govern- 

de Rerum in- ment, Wefind in Polydore Firgil that the Ancient Kings of England 

——_ -+ at their inauguration, Silicem tenchant juraturi per Fovem, ſe religionem 

& ritus Patrios retenturos, hac verba loquentes, Si ſciens fallo, tunc me Di- 

eſpiter ſalv4 wrbe arctque bonts omnibus ejiciat They (wore by Fupiter that 

they would keep the religion and their Country rites, and cars d themſelves if 

they did not, This was morethen Eccleſiaſtical ſubſcription: for that bound 

| them to it for ever ; this onely gives witneſle of our preſent conſent, but 

= according to it's defigne and purpoſe, for the future it binds us onely to the 
conſervation of peace and unity, 


2. For though it may be very fitting to ſubſcribe a confeſſion of articles, 
yet it may be very unfit that we ſwear always to be of the ſame mind; for 
that is either a profeſſion of infallibility in the authority, or ia the article, 
or elſe a dire& ſhutting our heart againſt all further clarity and manifeſta- 
tions of thetruths of God, Aad therefore ſubſcription ought to be ſo in- 
tended, that he who hath ſubſcrib'd may not perceive himſelf taken in a 
ſnare : but yet he that ſubſcribes muſt doe it to thoſe purpoſes and in that 
ſenſe and f1gnification of things which the ſupreme power intends in his 
commanding it z that is, atleaſt, that he who ſubſcribes does aRually ap- 
pays the articles over-written ; that he does at that time believe them to 

e ſuch as it is ſaid they are ; tree, if they onely ſay they are true, aſeful, 
if they pretend to uſefulneſſe, neceſſary, if it be aftirm'd that they are ne- 
ceſſary. For if the ſubſcriber believes not this, he by hypocriſy ſerves the 
ends of public peace and his own preferment, : 

ut 


Jo 
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But this whole affair is to be conduQted with ſome warineſſe, leſt 
there come more evil by it then there can come good. And therefore al- 
chough when articles are fram'd, the Sons of the Church ought to-ſub- 
ſcribe them for _ peace, incaſe they doe heartily approve them ; yet 
ſuch articles ought not to be made and impos'd, ——_ they of themſelves 
be neceſſary, and plain by a Divine Commandement. And this was the 
advice of Melanchthon, Ut ſit igitur diſcordiarum fints, ref#t facit poteſt as 
obligans homines ut obtemperent, quando atioqui parere eſt neceſſe, The ſu- 
preme power may then command men to ſubſcribe to ſuch articles, which 
it is neceſſary that they ſhould believe, But if God have not commanded 
us to believe them, no humane power can command us to proteſle them, 


Beyond what is neceſſary or very uſefull, unlefle peace be concerned 
in the publication of the article and it's eſtabliſhment, it is but weakly and 
impertinently concerned in the ſubſcription, For if the peace of the 
Church be ſafe without the article, how can it be concern'd in the conſent 
20 it and profeſſion of it, excepting onely by an accidental and a neceſfir 

ſuperinduc'd by themſelves and their own imprudent forwardnefle, or ws 
of Empire over conſciences ? It an article be conteſted publicly, and is 
grown into parties and faCtions,and theſe fations cannot be appeaſed with- 
out decifion of the queſtion, then the conformity is as uſefull to peace as 
the ſentence and determination was; and then there is nothing elſe to be 
conſidered, but that tlie article be true, or believ'd to be fo. But to them 
that are ſo perſwaded, it is neceſſary they obey, if they be requir'd to ſub- 
ſcribe ; and the ſupreme power hath authority to require it, becauſe it is 
one of their greateſt duties, to govern and to rule in peace, But theſe 
chings can ſeldome happen thus without our own fault: but when they 
doe, there is inconvenience on all fides ; but that which is leaſt muſt be 


choſen, 


When articles are eſtabliſhed without neceſſity, ſubſcription muſt be 
requir'd without tyranny and imperiouſneſſe, That 1s, it muſt be lefr to 
the liberty of the ſubject ro profeſle or not to profeſle that doctrine, The 
reaſon is plain, In things not certain in themſelves no man can givea law 
to the conſcience, becauſe all ſuch laws muſt clearly be Divine Commande- 
ments:but if the conſcience cannot be bound to the article, and the profeſſi- 
on ſerves no neceſſary end of the Common-wealth,then God does not bind, 
and man cannot :and therefore to bring evil upon men that doe not believe 
thearticle, and dare not profeſle to believe what they doe not, is injuſtice 
and oppreſſion, it is a law of iniquity , and therefore it is not obligatory to 
conſcience, and no humane authority is ſufficient for the ſanion and impo- 


in Epiſt, & 


Conkſliis theo 


logicis. 


ſition, Socrates was wont to ſay, Sacramentum oblatum duabus de cauſis fide apud Stobzrum 


firmandum : wel ut teipſum a turp1 ſuſp icione liberes, vel ut amicos ex magnus 
pericalis eripias, When you are requir'd to give faith and ſecurity by a ſa- 
crament, oath or ſubſcription, there are two caſes in which you muſt not 
refuſe : when thou thy Calf art ſuſpeed, and canſt no otherwiſe purge thy 
ſelf; and when any of thy relations is in danger, that is, when it is for good 
to thy ſelf or thy friends, But when there 1s no neceſſity of faith, and no 
public need to be ſerved, the cauſes thar beſides theſe injoyn ſubſcription 
are fond perſuaſions, and indiſcreet zeal, and uſurped Empire over con- 
ſciences : in which caſes the Eccleſtaſtic ſtate hath no power to give Com- 
mandements ; and if che Civil ſtate does, they oblige to ſuffering —_— 
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but not to any other conformity,and then it is a direct ſtate of perſecution, 


6. Upon the account of this Rule ic hath been of late 1nquir'd, whether 
it can be lawtull for any man to ſubſcribe what he does not believe to be 
true, giving his hand to public peace, and keeping his conſcience for 
God. 


- 


” But to this the anſwer is eaſy, if ſubſcription does ſignify approbati- 
on 3 for in that caſe it is hypocriſy,and a denying to confeſſe with the mouth 
what we believe with the heart, Bur if ſubſcription were no more then the 
office of the Clerk of the Signet or of a Council, who in form of laiy is to 
ſigne all the a&ts of Council, then the conſideration were different, For 
he that is a public officer, and interpoles the ſignature of the Court, not 
as the account of his own opinion, but as a formality of the Court, all the 

world looks upon it as none of his perſonal act, bur as a folennity of lay, 
or an atteſtation of the a& of the Counctl, Burt in ſubſcription to articles of 
conteſſion, or cenſure of Propoſitions as heretical, every Ecclefiaſtic that 
ſubſcribes does it for himſelf, and not for the Court, Lubezs & ex animg 
ſ»bſcripſ : that's our torm in the Church of England, Conſentiens ſub- 
w_ 124-99 (cy;pfp - (0 it wasin the ancient Councils, as S, _— reports , I conſent tg 
Fa  thething, My mind goes along with ir. But in this caſe the whole affair is 
put to iſſue in this one particular, which I touch'd upon before, If the in- 
tention of the Superior be to require our afſent to be teſtified by ſubſcripti- 
on, he that ſubſcribes does profeſle his aſſent, and whatever he thinks him- 
ſelf, it is the intention of the impoſer that qualifies the ſubſcription, $, 
ubi fupr Auſtin tels of a Senator that upon his parol went to treat for his ranſome 
or exchange, and promiſed to return to them again in caſe he could not ef- 
fet ir, But he going from the army pretended to have forgot ſomething, 
and came back preſently,and then departed. But telling his ſtory to the 
Roman Senate, and pretending himſelf quit of his promiſe becauſe he wen 
back preſently, they drave him out of the Senate; becauſe they regarded 
not what he had in his head, but that which the enemy intended when they 
made him {wear to return, 


- But the effect of theſe conſiderations will be this, That no particular 

: Church ought with rigor to require ſubſcriptions to articles which are not 
evidently true, and.neceſlary to be proteſs'd; becauſe in the diviſion of hearts 
thatis inthe world, it is certain that ſome good men may diſſent, and then 
either they ſhall be afflicted, or be tempted to hypocriſy : of either of which 
it Ecclefiaſtic laws be guilty, they are not for edification, they are neither 
juſt nor pious, and theretore oblige nor, 


9.  DPutit for temporal regards the ſupreme power doe require ſubſcripti- 
on, thoſe temporal regards muſt be complied with, ſo that the ſpiritual in- 
tereſt of ſouls and truth be ſecur'd, And therefore the next good thing to 
the not impoſing uncertain and unneceffary articles is, that great regard be 
had, and great eaſe be done to wiſe and peaceable diſſenters. 


Io, And at laſt,in (uch caſes, let the articles be made with as great latitude 
of ſenſe as they can ; and ſo that ſubſcriptions be made to the form of 
words, let the ſubſcribers underſtand them in what ſenſe they pleaſe which 


the truth of God will ſuffer, and the words can be capable of. This is _ 
a 
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jaſt remedy, bur it is the worſt ; it hath in it ſomething of craft, but yery 
little of ingenuity ; and it it can ſerve the ends of peace,or of external cha- 
rity, or of a phantaſtic concord, yet it cannot ſerve the ends of truth and 
holineſſe, and Chriſtian ſimplicity. 


CHAP; V% 


Of Laws Domeſtic : or the power which Fathers of Fami= 
lies have to bind the Conſctences of their Relatives, ®* 


RureEe L 


Children are bound to obey the laws and Com- 


mandements of their Parents in all things dome- 
ſtical, and 1n all ations perſonal relating to the 
family, or done within 1t. 


HE word of the Commandement is 123, which ſignifies 
29] IEA to be or to make weighty; but in Piel it ſignifies to honour, 
4) &<H that is, Honour your Parents, and doe not lightly account 
re) of chem : But in Levir. 19. 3. the word is RV fear thy 
þ gs '\ Mother and thy Father, Theylignity the ſame event of things, 
2 for a reverencial fear is honour, and they both imply obe- 
dience, And there are three great endearmeats of this 
which make it neceſſary, and make it as abſolute as it can be, The one is 
that our Parents are to us in the place of God: 
| Nopul's oxumy Tvs qoveis eivoy Foes | 
ſaid the Greek Comedy, Suppoſe your Parents to be to you as Gods, Her Hugodes. Vi- 
enim paternitas eff nobus Sacramentum CF imago Divine paternitatss , ut Ro wy vg 
diſcat cor humanum in eo principio quod videt, quid debeat illi principio 4 
quo eſt, & quod non videt. For the Fathers power is a Sacrament and image 
of the Divine Paternity, that a man may learn by the principle of his Bein 
which he ſces, what he owes tothe principle of his Being which he ſees not : an 
Plato ſaies there is no image by which we can worſhip God fo well as our 1j6.z, 4 Legib. 
Fathers, our Grandfathers and our Mothers. And therefore it is impiety 
to diſhonour or diſobey our Parents, and it is piety when we pay our duty 
to them, The ſame word ſignifies religion to God, which expreſles this du- 
ty, Parentes wot amare, impictas eſt ; non agnoſcere, inſanie, For as there are Senccal. 3. 4 
two great crimes which we commit properly againſt God, 1mpiety or Irre- Benct <r. 
ligion,and Arheiſme : ſo there are theſe two crimes againſt our Parents, He 
that does not honour and revere them is impious or irreligious zand he that 
will not acknowledge them is Atheiſtical, thar is, like the Atheiſts, he 
denies the principle of his Being, And therefore upon that of Yirg:l, 
Huc Pater 0 Len&ee Vent-——— | in lib.s.Geoxz, 
SE VI" 


360 of Lawes Domeſtick, Fee Book my 


Serviws obſerves that the Heathens called all their Gods by the name of 
Fathers: and an injury done to our Father is (aid to be done to God, accor- 
ding to that of Menander, 
O Xoidoggy t muTEes,vopn pri oye, 
Ti tis To ori ov s peAETE Brachnuiay, 
* In verbs per 1ctam vitam paremes He that reviles and ſpeaks evil of his Father *, does blaſ. 


vencrari maxime decet, levium enim 
volatiliumque verborum graviſſims pheme God ; for # 


imminet pend. Phato 1, 4. de repub. Geo! MES rrois Oepgremy Y Q&vEis, 
God is the Great Father of the world, and therefore he hath by the great- 
eſt religion immur'd the Fathers honour, 
Et Fovis imperium & chars pracepta parents, * Edocet..., 
digxt to God is our duty to our Father. 


'Y 2, The ſecond endearment of our duty, obedience and regard to pa. 
rents, is gratitude ; which here hath the greateſt obligation, and is to this 
purpoſe remark'd by all laws and by all wiſe men of che World. 

Omnu in Aſcanio chari ſtat cura Parents. 
All their love and all their care is for their dear boy, The child is a part 
of his parents, a tender part, but under cuſtody and a guard ; and the ſtate 
of deſcent and ſucceſſion from parents to children is called Suitas in the 
law: and there is ſo much of a Father in his child, that if a Father and a 
Son be partners in a crime, and refuſe to confeſle it before torments, the 
law commands the Son firſt to be rormented z Charles the ſecond,the Em- 
peror, did (0; as knowing that the Father will confeſſe rather then endure 
to ſee his ſon tormented: and when the Father does conteſſe upon the tor- 
1,1.in. C.6 ment of his ſon, the Father is. ſaid to be confeſſus in torments, ſaid Baldws, 
on rrov1®. be confeſſed in his own torments. And as long as the Son is in priſon, the Fa- 
2. lcc. : dy 
ther 1s not accounted free in law : and the Fathers fins are then puniſh'd, 
when the child is made fick, or unfortunate, So that the government of 
children is no otherwiſe then as a mans will governs his own hand & foot , 
over which, always ſuppoſing him to abide withinthe limits and inclinations 
of nature, that is, to love and cheriſh them, and in no ſenſe to hate them, 
in all other he hath an intire power of command. . 


3. 3. Thethird endearment of childrens obedience is the power of bleſ- 
fing and curſing which God hath given to Parents, and which himſelf by 
| his providence and great Oeconomy will verify, The Fathers bleſſing 
Ecclus, 3- 10. eſtabliſheth the howſes of children, but the curſe of the Mother rooteth out foun- 
dations, (aith Ben-Sirach. And S. Paul exhorting children to obey their pa- 
Ephel.6. 22 3- rents, fſaies it is the firſt Commandement with promiſe, that is, the firſt to 
which any ſpecial promiſe is annexed, the promiſe of longevity inthe land 
of promiſe. BenedifFio merces obedientie eſt, (aith Elias Cretenſis, The 
Fathers bleſſing is the reward of the ſons obedience. Bur it is obſervable 
that the original word in the fifrh Commandement is of aQtive ſignificati. 
on, Honour thy Father and thy Mother that they may prolong thy days upon 
the Earth that is, ſaith Paulus Fagire, thy parents are Gods miniſters and 
inſtruments, the chanels and conveyances of the Divine bleſſing : for God 
hears the prayers of Fathers and Mothers blefling their obedient children, 
Exek. 22.7. orcurſing their diſobedience; infomuch that Feekiel reckons their diſobe- 
dience to their parents to be to the Jewes the cauſe of their baniſhment 
from their own Country, Suid tells that Leontizs the Biſhop of Tripols 
in Lydia ſeeing his onely fon of an ill nature 2nd apt to miſchief, prayed 
ro 


Crar.y. or the Powerof Fathers of Families 
0 God that his ſon might die yong, leſt he ſhould fall into impiery:and God 
teard the Fathers prayer. 

Aevai mot 7, AIRY EEAIVUES EITE TOKNGP, 


The curſes of parents are grievous upon the earth, And this was obſerved a- 
mon? the Heathens inthe fad examples of the children of 0 Edipus, Amin-* 


tor and Theſes, who grew miſerable upon their Fathers curſes ; and there- 
fore Telemachus was atraid to caſt his Mother out of 11yſſes houſe, leſt the 
ſhould curſe him, And this was it that brought ſervitude or ſlavery into 
the world ; God having in one of the fountains of mankind, in the great 
Patriarch of the world,confign'd a ſad example that for ever children ſhould 
be afraid to diſhonour their parents, and diſcover their nakednefle, or re- 
veal their turpitude, their follies and dithonours, 


To theſe I need not adde their natural aeceſſity,their diſability to help 
themſelves, their obnoxtouſneſle to every evil,their detencelefle condition, 
the miſeries and calamities and infirmities by their want of wiſedome, a! 
which at firſt doe infinitely endeare obedience, and make it neceſlary : bur 
[ remember that this very thing was of great value amongſt the ncients, 
and they did uſe to tell this fable to their children to teach them to obey 
their parents, © An old Lion, amongſt other precepts that he gave his 
*ſon, charg d him that he ſhould never fight with a Man, becauſe if he 
* was not t00 ſtrong, he would at leaſt be too cratty, The young Lion 
* heard him, but regarded him not, but therefore as ſoon as ever he was 
* tull grown, haſtens abroad to ſeek a man to be his enemy. Hecame into 
*a held,and ſaw a yoke of oxen ſtanding ready turnith'd to plow, and ask- 
"ing them it they were men, they ſaid, No, but that a man had pur thoſe 
*yokes upon them, He left them and went afide, and eſpying a horſe 
*bridled and ried to a tree, ask'dit he were a man, He was anſiwer'd, No, 
* but a man had bridled him, and would by and by come to ride him, for a 
* man was his Maſter, At laſt he finds a man cleaving wood, and ask'd 
*him : and finding him to be ſo, rold him he muſt then prepare to fight 
* with him, The man told him, With all his heart, but firſt defired him to 
* help to draw the wedge out of that tree, and then he would, The yong 
«Lion thruſts in his paws, and a lictle opens the tree till the wedge tell our, 
*and the tree clos'd upon his teet by it's returniag violence, The man 
*leeing the lion taſtned, and the lion ſeeing himielt entrap'd, the man 
*cried out to his Neighbours to come to his help ; and the lion to eſcape 

* hits danger tore his feet trom the tree, and lett his nailes and bloud be- 
* hind him, and returning with ſhame and ſmart to his old Father faid ro 
| *Iim, Mz Pater, ſi paruiſſem monitis tuis nngulas non amiſiſſem, I had no: 


| * loſt my nailes if I had obeyed my Fathers commandement. For the com- 
| mandements ot parents being for the gogd of their children, he cannot be 
proſperous tl:at will not obey his Father, > That was their meaning. 


5* Put concerning theduty it ſelf there is no queſtion; nothing is plain- 
| er, nothing is eaſter : but concerning the limits and adminiſtration of this 
| power there is very great difficulty ; the Scripture ſpeaking either indeh- 
nitely or univerſally, either of which does equally need a limit and ſpecift- 
: cation, Children,obey your parents in all things, faith S. Paul : and it that 


infinitely difficult it would be to obſerve ir, and reconcile it with our other 
duties and juſt intereſts, And juſt (o is that law which by the conſent of all 
H h the 


all were abſolutely all, there were no difficulty in the underſtanding it ; bur 


()rpheus, 
I” 4149 1b. I'i, 
94 Ley. 
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theworld is repreſented as univerſally, Liber: quacunque in re parentibus 

Trinum, A&, difto auatentes 7 ao , and he in the Comedy, Pater adſum, Impera quodyis, 

3. neque tibi ero in mora, Here am I my Father, Command me any thing, nej. 
ther will I reſiſt, But this any thing and this every thing, 1s but any thing 
and every thing ot a certain kind; which it we can eſtablith upon certain 
meaſures, we have one great line more for the conduct of conſcience, 
The Divines and Lawyers reduce the iſſues of this relation to three heads, 
1, Reverence, 2, Aniunadverſion, 3. Piety, 


Of Reverence to Paren:s. 


6, And firſt it is certain whatever can be ſ12nified by honour and fexr 
and reverence 1s the duty of children; that 1s, 1o far as ro think honour. 
bly of them. to ſpeak well of them, to conceal their taults, to excule them 
to others, to comport themſelves with reverence and great regard betore 
them, 

B22.s g2vis anpo mays ON MHG: ear, 

Above all things have your parents in honour : and this 15 to be exprels'd ac- 
cording as the parents ſhall require, and according to the cuſtomes ot the 
nation and the moſt pious and obedient in it ; for v#/t# quoque ledi pieta- 
frm, was an vidrule, A child may be rude and undurtitull in his very looks, 
anc! he Jeterves to be puniſhed with blindneſle, qui parentum wultys tory 
iſ: deſpexerit, & elatis oculis leſerit pietatem, ſaith S, Hierom, who by 
proud looks and tcorntull eyes is 1impious to his parents, But this duty is 
well delcrib'd by Theophilis to Autolycus, Santtum & laudabile cenſetyr, 
non ſolum apud Deum ſed & apud homines, videlicet ut in ſimplicitate & 
abſque omn malitia ſubjictamuy parentibus. Children muſt.be tubje& to 
ther parents without all malice or perverſeneſle, and 1n all ſimplicity, that 
!s, 'nLenuity of words and manners. And when Ptolemy asked one of the 
72 tranſlators of the Bible how a ſon ſhould pay due thanktulneſle to his 
parents, he was anſwer'd, $7 nulla re illos triſtitia affecers, It you grieve 
tem in nothing, That's the ſureſt meaſure, 


*, The next thing that is alſo certain in this 1s, that all the good Coun- 
ſels and precepts ot holinefle and wiſedome which the parents give, it 15 ne- 
ceſlary the children ſhould obſerve zand beſides that the not oblerving them 
iS a (in againſt the (pecial Commandements, it 1s alſo a f1n of difobedtence, 
and a rebellion againſt the Fathers authority, So the Father in the Comedy 
urges his authority, 

Fiaut, Trinuw, 


a I Fecerys par tus ceteris fattis, Patrem 
«\cE, y* 


Tunm ſi percoles per pietatem, Noloego cum improbs te VINE, 
Gnate mi, neque 144 Via, neque in foro ullum ſermonem exequi, 
Hec noctes dieſque tibi canto ut Caveas 

1ree* m0 modo, & moribus vivito antiquis : 

ne egotibi precipio, hac facito : hac tibi 

$1 mea Imperia capeſſes, multa bona in pettore conſident. 
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Keep goo company, avoid the debaucheries of the preſent times, live as 1 
command, and as your forefathers aid live ; and if to theſe purpoſes you ſub- 


mit to my goverument, good things ſhall awell within you, 
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But we find amongſt the Ancients ſome little inſtances of this honour 
1nd reverence beſides vbedience ſpecified, The Ancients would not with- 
out leave goe from the preſence of their Father : ſo he in the Comedy, 


neque latebryse me abs tuo Trinum. ubi 
Conſpectu occultabo —— ſupr, 


* They would not conceal from their parents the entercourſes and acci- 
dents of their youth, their amours, their miſtreſſes, their deſignes of mar- 
rjage, their little plots, and advantages or diſadvantages, 


One fert adoleſcentia 
Ea ne me celet conſuefeci filium : 


that is, they accounted it part of the honour due to their parents, to tell 
them truth in all things where they were interrogated, or ſuſpected. 
Tam qui mentiri aut fallere inſuerit Patrem, aut Terent, Adelph 
Audebit, tanto mazs audebit ceteros, At, 1, Scen. #, 
He that lies before his Father diſhonours him, and commits two ſins ; he 
cranſgrefles two commandements, * Adde to this, they counted it Impie- 
ty to ſteal any thing from their parents, " 
Egon Patri ſurripere poſh1m quidquam tam cauto ſeni ? 
Atque adeo ſi facere poſſem, pietas prohibet , 
hat is, whatever was a ſingle injury if done to a ſtranger, was double if p;,, ka 
committed againſt their parents: for as to doe good to them was piety as 
well as charity, it was religion and juſtice too , fo to doe any evil to them 
's to doe them diſhonour, and expreſlely againſt the fifth Commandemenr. 
Theſeare the firſt general meaſures, and the indication of very many par- 
ticulars, 


 _ Butthereis one great meaſure more, and that is, that ſpecification of 
the Cuties of this Commandement which we find in the laws of Nations 
and the conſent of all wiſe men, and particularly of thoſe with whom we 
ce converſe, and by whom we are governed, For our parents havea 
couble power over us, one by the law of Nature, and the other by the Ci- 
villaw ; that is, there are ſome duties which children doe owe to their pa- 
rents, which are primely and indiſpenſably neceſſary, others which are ſpe- 
cifications and inſtances of a general duty, but ſuch which may ſuffer in- 
creaſe and diminution, but areneceſlary by virtue of. a Divine Commande- 
ment when they are bound upon us by the laws of our Country , becauſe 
theſe are of the nature of thoſe things whoſe natures can be chang'd by be- 
coming laws, and are reduc'd under the Category of their proper ver- 
tues. The particulars I ſhall draw out of the laws of Nations, from the 
Civil and Canon laws, reducing them to diſtin& rules ſhall deſcribe their 
leveral obligations of the conſcience: and they relate to the other rwo parts 
ot parental power, ſignified by Caſtigation and Piety. 


Of Lawes Domeſtick , Book lil. 


Of (aſttg:tion, or the Coercitive power of Parents. 


. 
FE 


Rure II. 


Fathers have a power to chaſtife their offending 
children, but not a power of life and death. 


I. IN the laws of Romalus and Numa, Fathers had a power three times to 
ſcl1 their children, and a power to put them to death in certain caſes : and 
they attribute much ot the proſperity of their city to this permiſſion, no. 
thing being a better inſtrument to make good citizens,then bymaking them 
good ſons:1t being very unlikely that ever he ſhould command well abroad, 

that knows not well how to obey at home, | 

Duicunque patrem timet ac reveretur, 

| Hic in bonum civem evadet proculdubio, 
ſ11d Timoctes, He that fears and obeys his Father, without peradventure 
«/ qui-ir= as he is a good man, ſo he will makea good citizen *. And theretore ir 
© 1 2 was obſerved by Dronyſins Haltcarnaſſews that amongſtthe Greeks, Conty- 
1m age Macy, Impiety and Parricide were very common ; and he gives this rea- 
+» j11"- (on , becauſe Charonadas , Puttacus and Solon d:d by their laws give the 
\ 4,7. Fathers no great power over their children, Bur I ſaid that the Re- 
mans did, and thoſe great examples of Titus Manlinus, C, Flaminiuws,C, 
Caſs1:ts, who put their ſons to death, were indeed very levere, but did 
imprint great terrors upon all the Roman youth, Bodrnus thinks this 
to be a natural and unalterable power ; and «fred; ſuppoſes rhat God 
would not have commanded Abraham to kill his ſon, but that it was a part 
of his ordinary and inherent power ; and when F#d4ah commanded his 
daughter in law Thamar to be brought forth and burn'd for her adultery, 
it gave indication that he by his ſupreme paternal power in the family had 
power of life and death, And ot this there is no queſtion in the heads of 
tamilies,where the Father is a Patriarch, the fountain of his nation, or of his 
ſociety, and under the command of no ſuperior : tor the paternal power is 


the fountain of the Royal z and Abimelech was nothing but the King my Fa- 
ther, 


2 But when families were multiplied, though Fathers were fitter to be 
truſted with tle ſevereſt power then any other ſort of intereſted perſons, 
yet becaule this might fall into diſorder, God was pleas'd in the lai of 
Moſes (o to order this affair, that the Fathers power ſhould not be dimi- 
niſhed, & yet the execution of it and the declaration of the ſentence ſhould 
be truſted to the Judge, For if a Father found his ſon ſtubborn, rebelli- 
ous, diſobedtent, a glutton or a drunkard, all which are perſonal crimes,and 

Pear, 21.18, againſt the private authority and counſel of the Father,the Father and the 
Mother might delate him to the Judge,and without further proof but their 
own teſtimony he was to be ſton'd to death. Drunkenneſle & gluttony were 
in no other cales capital in the law of Moſes, but when joyn'd with rebellion 
or diſobedience to their parents, And like to this proceeding in Moſes law 
was the procefle in the Perſian Monarchy, For lian tells that when 


Rhaco 
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Rhaco the Mardian brought Cartomes his ſon with his hands bound behind 
him to Artaxerxes,defiring that the Prince would command him to be lain, 
becauſe he was impudent , he was naught, he was a villain, the Perſian 
King ask'd him if hecould find in his heart to ſee his ſon die with violence; 
The Father replied, I have in my garden a goodly lettice,fat arid wanton 
and full of leaves, When I find any of them luxuriant, proud and exor- 
bitant, though it be a part of the body I cut ir off; and ſo I doe to what- 
ſoever is bitter and ſuperflaous, and my lettice is the ſweeter for it, it does 
not bewail the loſle of it's bad leaves, but thrives the better, Think the 
ſame of me, O King ; for though he be par'd away that hurts my family, 
that gives ill example to his Brothers, my ſtock will be the more thriving, 
florid and fruitfull in all good things, ]J By this inſtance we perceive that 
when Fathers had not power to put to death their rebellious children they 
could require it of the Prince, who was to proceed ſummarily and meerly 
upon the Fathers inſtance. And we find in the French Annals that Stephen 
Boſlte the Preſident of Pars impal'd a yong fellow becauſe his Mother ſaid 
that ſhe could by no arts or labour keep him from being a thiek. 


;, But this went off very much in the manners of men ; arid children 
were by other means reſtrain'd ordinarily, before things were brought to 
that extremity ; and in the Civil law parents were forbidden to kill their $ final.*inft. de 
children, and this law hath prevail'd in all Chriſtendome, excepting that a £7; Ps: 
man is in ſome places permitted to kill his daughter if he ſees her in un- de parricia. % 
chaſt Embraces. Bur in ſtead of theſe great exceſſes of power, there is left {2:24t. © de 
to Chriſtian parents nothing but a decent caſtigation in the leſſer and ſingle y1 &. occid, © 
faults, and difinheriſon in caſe of great and perſevering, That children 
are to ſubmit to the animadyerſions and chaſtiſements of their Fathers is 
the voice of nature, and of all Nations,of Scripture and right Reaſon, So 
S. Paul, We have had Fathers of our fleſh which correfed us, and we gave U&br- 12. 9 
them reverence : and BeneStrach teaches us, 1n opere & ſermone CF omni pati- 
entia honora Patrem tuum, Honour thy Father in thy work and in thy word, clus. 3.8: 
and in aff patience, (o the VYulgar Latin reads it; that is, ſuffer what he im- 


poſes upon you : and this was 1t which the yong Greek that Plutarch ſpeaks 
{ of had learn'd in Zeno's ſchool, Didici Patris iram ferre ; T have learn'd (ſaith 
$ he) patiently to bear my Fathers anger, The authority is plain; the mea- 
$ lures of it are onely, that it be done for amendment ; that is, that it be dif- 


- cipline, not anger and revenge, and that it be done with charity and mode- 
ration, which is ſignified by S, Paul, Parents, provoke not your children to xphel.6. 4. 
wrath , which precept he repeats, wn pe iCen, pn megpyiten, give them Cololl. 3. 21: 


” no opprobrious words,no contumelious and provoking language;and there- 

, tore much lefle any cruel and undecent caſtigations, 

bt Pudore & liberalitate liberos Adelph, Att: 
i- Retinere ſatius eſſe creds, quam mets. 6 Ns 
ld Hoc patrium eſt, potiis conſuefacere filium 

1- Sud ſponte rette facere, quam alieno mets. 

fe Hoc Pater ac Dominus intereſt: hoc qui nequit, 

1e Fateatur ſe neſcire imperare liberss, 

1r A Maſter governs by fear, 8 a Father by love, & both by their authority : 

re but the gentle way is the Fathers method , bur if he will uſe the ſevere, he 

"n hath authority to doe it, and right or wrong he muſt be ſuffered, till the evil 

W be inſufferable, and then he may decline ir, but ever with reverence to his 

en Fathers hogour ; for indeed againſt a Fathers tyranny there ts no aid, no 


Ag Hh 3 remedy, 
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remedy, no interceſſion, but by an appeal to the common Father, the chief 
of all the tribes and all the families. This onelyI am to adde, That as Ea- 
thers have not a power of life and death over their children , ſo neither are 
they lightly to ule that power which they have, and is next co this, that is, 
lib.s. Fpiſt.z6. that I may uſe S. Ambroſe his expreſhon, pe leſa pietas Patris ulciſcatur [c 
exheredatione wel abdicatione contumacs geners, a power of diſinheriſon is 
not to be us'd for every great offence, much leſle tor alittle, Pater, niſi 
lib. 1. c. 14. de 84@14 C7 mult e injurie patientiam evicerint, nift plus eſt quod timet quam 
Clement. quod damnat, non facile accedit ad decretorium ſtylum, laid Seneca, A Father 
will not caſily proceed to an exterminating ſentence, unleſſe great aud many in- 
juries have quite overcome his patience, Nor then neither, unleſſe be fear 
worſe things then thoſe which he already blames. For, as - Quintilian obſery'd 
well, this power was not given to Fathers but when their ſons are incor- 
Dem. :59. rigible, Fulmen iſiud Patrum adverſus ferociam adoleſcentie datum et, 
adveirſws filios qui peccare plus poſſunt, 1t they will fin yet more, and wlll 
not be corrected, then they may unwillingly uſe this thunderbolt, Ir is 
like the ſentence of excommunication, never to be us'd but when nothias 
elſe will cure the man, and nothing at all will make the miſchiet tolerable: 
- that is, a ſon may not be difinherited, bur when he may be hated, which 
Orat. pro Roi. nay never be, fine cauſis mults, magns & neceſſarius (as Cicero affirms) 
_ The cauſes mult be great and many, and intolerable, and without remedy, 
But of theſe things becauſe the Fathers are judges,they muſt judge accor- 
ding to the permiſhons of law, and the analogies of Chriſtian prudence and 
charity ; for if they doe amiſſe, the Child is miſerable by the Fathers paſ- 
ſion, and the Father by his own, 


Of Piety to Parents. 
RurTe III. 


A Father hath power over the goods and perſons of 
his Children, fo as to be maintain'd by them, 


1, "THe Lawyers define the Paterual power to be jus moribus legibuſque con- 


<balt. Month ty yi | . | 
DN A Ts ſtitutum, quo Patri in filium bonaque ipſius plenum jus olim tributum 


porcit, 


fuit ;, a full r1ght upon his ſon and his ſons goods introduc'd by laws and cu- 
ſtomes, Now this full right is alterable by the Civil law of any nation : 
that is, whereas amongſt the Romans whatſoever the ſon acquir'd, he ac- 
quir d it not for himſelf, but for his Father ; this may determine ſooner or 
laſt longer ,according to the appointments of law, tor the heir ſo long as he 
is a child aiffers nothing from a ſervant, and theretore it the law pleaſe, 
may be us'd accordingly , and when the law hath ſo appointed,the Conſci- 
ence is bound by it, 


2. But that which is not alterable by laws is that which is the natural and 
neceſſary duty, that parents be maintain'd by their children if they need it: 
for this 15 in the Commandement, this is a part of the honour that is due 
co them. For ſo our Bleſſed Saviour remarks the a1;Sa : the Phariſees 


that taught the children to cry Corbay, it is 4 gift, and therefore out of it 
| the 
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the parents muſt not be profited, he calls it 4 ot honouring the Father and * Marth, 15.6, 
Mother ; and the double honour which S, Paul commands to be given to the * 11 5: 27+ 
Elders that rule well is inſtanc'd in the matter of maintenance. 
the Heathens had. So Hierocles, qovecs Tyan uepſ3c 01m; ng1 Os 

Yn Tw? Yopnyiav UTEX 00785 oN HGH: Deg WvugrTiw, Let 

ws greatly hononr our parents, affording them the miniſtery of our bodies and 

the uſe of our wealth moſt chearfully, But this Cicero limits to the peceſſa- Offic. t. 

ria vite preſidia, que debentur his maxime, the neceſlary aides of lite; 

that is, what is for their ſupport, to keep them from need and ſhame, ac- 

of the parent and abzlity of the child : ſo that this be in 1.Si libertis; 
en that ſaith Bariolws, To this purpoſe is that of S, $: manumillis; 
Ambroſe, If the contumely of the Father and the 
the Mother be puniſh'd ſo ſeverely, what ſhall their ſtarving or their 
be ? This the Romans did reſent ſo deeply, that they made a law that if a 

ſon that was emancipated or quitted from his Fathers government did de- 

ny aliment to his indigent Father, he was to be reduc'd under his Fathers |. Unic. C. de 
power, and (o to abide for ever, But by this inſtance it is apparent that this '22** Uber: 
15 no part of the Fathers power, but is an office of the ſons piety, For be- 

tween theFather & the ſon there is a threefold chordor tie,as I have already 

obſerved, the band of Reverence, of Caſt 
are the Fathers authority, this laſt gives the Father properly no right, bur 
obliges the ſon direftly, But then this is to be added, that this obligation 
is onely confirm'd by the Civil laws, but it is immediately tied upon him 
by the Natural: tor a ſon is bound to keep his Father from ſtarving though 
he be a Bandito, or an Qut-law, that is, though he have loſt all civil rights, 
becauſe no Civil power can prejudice a Divine Commandement, Plutarch 
tells that by Solon's law the ſon was not bound to give his Father aliment, 
if his Father caus'd him to learn no trade, or taught him nothing whereby 
he might get his living, Indeedit the Father neither did give him where- 
on to live, nor teach him whereby he might get it himſelf, the ſon is the 
Jeſſe oblig'd ; but yet ſufficiently for this, becauſe it is by a law of Nature 
'd, and all ſuch obligations are betore ſuch conditions can 
ws &v0 Wurnves avnpfevnn Suu To arHexvTas, (aid 4ri- 
fotle. Something elſe is to be conlicered belides the advantages of edu- 
cation : the Father was the principle of his Being, and in that he can never 
be requited in kind, and theretore let him be paid by duty, 


UTMpET ICY 


cording to the qual: 
firſt reſpe&ed, and t 


that he is 
intervene. 


: Butif the caſe be ſuch as divides the duty, and the money cannot be 
divided, what ſhall then be done © Marco Tomaſo a tradesman in Yenice had 
a Father and a Son, both lame, both in grear neceſlity, 
all his goods to the Turks, and the fon had rowel in the Gallies till all his 
ſtrength and health was gone : but the poor Cutler (for Tomaſo was no 
more)-was not able to relieve them both : what ſhall he does Thecaſe here 

But love deſcends, and aſcends not : therefore Tomaſo's bowels 

yern upon his ſon ; and he cannot have that tenderneſſe for his Father, and 
e were unnatural if he ſhould ler his ſon periſh. Iris true, but therefore 

he ought not tonegle& his Father and feed his ſon, becauſe his ſon does 
nor, cannot love him ſo well as his Father does ;and therefore he is obliged 
by gratitude to his Father, and by tenderneſſe to his fon; to this there is 
more natural inclination, but to the other there is more natural duty, 
therefore the Lawyers ſay that amor deſcendit, non aſcendit, is to be under- 
ſtood quoad ordinem dilettionis, non quoad effetum obligationis, Love does 


IS hard, 


reproaching or vilifying of 1; Luc. 18. 


ation, and Piety ; the two firſt 


The Father loſt 
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Metamorph. 8. 


Jliad. 4. 


deſcend, but it ſhould not in ſome caſes. And therefore when the law oives 
leave that a Son may by his Father be ſold to keep the Father from ſtarving, 


it ſhews plainly that the Father is incaſes of neceſſity to be preterred, 


And this indeed by the help of the Civil laws brings this rule to an 
inſtance of Paternal power for a Father in this law hath a right over his 
ſon, and can deliver him to labour and ſervice for the neceſſary ſupport of 
his helpleſſe Father, This we find done frequently, 

——Et tandem demiſſa in viſcera cenſu 

Filia reſtabat non iſto digna parente : 

Hanc quoque vendit inops, 
And Ewuſebius tells it was done 1n the time of Maximianus the Emperor, and 
the Prophet Feremy brings in the people complaining in a time of famine, 
Our ſons and our daughters are too many, let us take corn for their price, that 
we may eat and live, But this being onely in the caſe of extreme neceſſity 
is not to be drawn to any thing elſe, for this power is onely juſt when it 15 
unavoidable: and therefore it is permitted in laws, which doe therefore (© 
comply with the neceffity, and endeavour to find a remedy,or to make it 
tolerable,that in ſuch caſes the judges,if there be a conteſt in the particular, 
are tied to proceed ſummarily: and if a ſon ſhould pretend cauſes of excuſe 
from giving aliment to his Father, during the whole conteſtation, and till 
the proof be made, the Son is tied to maintain his Father in the interval, 
ſo caretull are the laws to ſecure the performance of this duty,for the omil- 
fion of which all the world hath obſerved great marks of the Divine diſ- 
pleaſure, exprefled in judgments, and particularly of immature deaths, ſo 
Homer obſervey of Semoiſius 

— I's Toxet a 
Opera PiAos antd ws, mw rd iO. 5 of aiwy, 

by retus'd to nourtſh his loving parents, and therefore he liv'd but a ſhort 
lite, 


One particular more is to be added, and thar is, if an indigent Father 
have a rich Father living and a rich Son, although both are oblig'd to nou- 
riſh him, yet it is in the Fathers power to burden the Son and to excuſe the 
Grandfather ; that is, the power which the Father hath over the Son can 
require this duty: The Grandfather is equally oblig'd, but the Son hath no 
power over him, the law hath, For as for the thing it ſelf there is no 0- 
ther difference in it, But if the rich Father refuſes he is worſe then an In- 
fidel, if the rich Son refuſes he is impious ; the firſt is unnatural, and the 
ſecond 1s ungodly ; the firſt is a heathen, and the other is no Chriſtian ; the 
Grandfather hath no bowels,and the Grandchild no gratitude; the firſt hath 
no humanity, and the other no Religion; ſo that it is an even lay between 
them which is the worſt: but the neceſſitous Father may pur the daty actu- 
ally upon the Son by reaſon of his Paternal power, that is, he may ſo or- 
der it, thatif the Son refuſes he is not onely uncharitable,but undutifull 
alſo, he commits two great fins;whereas the refuſing Grandfather commits 
but one, though that alſo be enough to bring him an extreme damnation, 
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Cnar.5. or the Power of Fathers of Families. 


RuLteE IV. 


The Fathefs power does not extend to matter of Re- 
ligton, and perſuaſions of Faith, 


N the law of the x11 Tables it was written, Sacra privata perpetua ma- 
nento, that the private Religion of a family ſhould not be alter 4: which 


Cicero expounds to mean that all thoſe to whom the care of the Father of lib.z. de Legib, 


the family did appertain were tied to the celebration of the ſame rites; and 


the lawyers ſay, that Filts ſunt in ſacrs parentum dum ſunt in ecorum 0+ Alciar. lib. 1. 
teſtate, Children are within the holy rites of their parents while they are in pr=irm. in 


their power, And indeed this is very true in the Court of Conſcience fo 
long as their underſtanding is in their Fathers power z but that is of all 
things firſt emancipated : when a Son can chuſe tor himſelf, when he is ca- 
pable of malice and perverſeneſſe,when he is judicable by external and pub- 
lic laws, then he 1s emancipated and ſet free, ſo as he can chuſe his religion, 
and for that the Father hath no other power over him but perſuaſion and 
inſtruction. For it is very obſervable that as it was ſaid of the law of 
Moſes,it was a ſchool-maſter to bring us unto Chriſt, ſo it is true of the 1mv- 
perium domeſticum, the Fathers government, it is a pedagogy to bring us to 
the obedience of the laws both of God and Man :the Fathers commands are 
exacted betore the laws of God or Princes doe require obedience ; becauſe 
the Government of children is like the Government of the ſick and the 
mad-men, it 1s a protection of them from harm, and an inſtitution of them 
to obedience of God and of Kings ; and therefore the Father is to rule the 
Underſtanding of his child, till it be fit to be rul'd by the laws of God , 
that is, the child muſt believe and learn, that he may chuſe and obey , for ſo 
we ſee it in the baptiſing infants, the Fathers and Suſceptors firſt chuſe the 
childs religion, and then teach it him, and then he muſt chuſe it himſelt, 
For the Fathers authority to the underſtanding of the child is but like a 
falſe arch or temporary ſupporter, put under the building till it can ſtand 
alone : and it onely hath this advantage, that the Father hath the preroga- 
tive of education, the priority of poſſeſhon, which how great it is all the 
experience of the world can tell, But that this is part of the Paternal 
power is evident, becauſe no child is to be baptized without his Fathers 
will, A Turk, a Jew, a Heathen can reckon their children i» Sacris Paren- 


verb, lacta. 


tum *, they have power,a natural and proper power to breed up their chil- « paqg;mir. tn 
dren in what religion they pleaſe, but not to keep them in it;for then when cp. 2. de con» 


they can chuſe they are under no power of man, God onely is the Lord © 


f verl. inhd. & 


RBaldus in l. 


the underſtanding : and therefore it is no diſobedience it a Son changes his jrem in pore- 
Fathers religion, or refuſes to follow his Fathers change, for he cannot be ſtare. f.de ju. 


injur'd in that where he hath no right and no authority, 


But this is ſo to be underſtood that the religion of the Son muſt at no 
hand prejudice the Fathers Civil rights, ſo that he muſt not quit his Fa- 
das hauls, if he be under his Fathers power, and by the laws ot his coun- 
try be oblig'd under that government, Yigoreus in his Sermon of S, Martin, 


tells that S, Martis being but a Catechumen and yer unbaptiz'd did on 
abide 
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The, » Gn: legal rights. And theretore Marius Vidtor oblerves of Abraham, 
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abide with his Father and Mother though they were heathens, and he ne- 


vertheleſle did all the offices of a Chriſtian, And there is in this grear 
duty, becauſe one right muſt not deſtroy another ; and a man may be of 
what religion he pleaſe without doing wrong to any man, for a man cannor 
be hindred in his perſuaſion, for though he dies, he is @ that religion, 
but no good religion does warrant the Son to coe wrong to his Fathers 


Verum mente Deum venerans, Gentilia Sacra 
Averſatus erat 


He was a great hater of his Fathers idolatry and the impious rites of his 
family, yet he did not leave his Fathers houle till atter his Fathers'death, 


Linqueret ut ſedes patrias, terramque wocent em 
Pollutamque domum, niſt poſtquam morte parentts 
Tuſſa ſequi jam poſſe Det- ſine frande licebat, 


He might doe it juſtly when he had no juſt power over him to reſtrain him 


by the cords of another juſtice and a differing duty, 


There is onely this wariety to be added, that when cither of the pa- 
rents is Chriſtian, and the other Infidel, the Son 1s to be reckon d to the 
believing parent: the effe& whereot can be this, that he or ſhe that believes 
hath a right to-educate the children in Chriſtianity without injury | 
to the other, and the Church may baptize the children againſt the will 
of the unbeliever: and the reaſon of this is, the prerogative of God, and 
of Chriſt who is head of the Church, and the Soveraign ot all the world; 
for if the child is ſanRified and made holy by the believing parent, then it 
may be brought to Chriſt; that ſanRificarion of it is Chriſts ſeizure ot it,” 
It 15 his right, becauſe he hath made a Covenant with the parents for 


themſelves and for their children, 


This is practis'd in the Countries of the Romany Communion to evil 
purpoſes ; and if the Father be a heretic in their account, they teach their 
children to diſobey their parents, and ſuppoſe hereſy to deſtroy the Fa- 
thers right of power and government, Between Chriſtian and Chriſtian 
there is no difference as to matter of Civil rights ; no law allows that : but 
berween Heathen and Chriſtian, ſo far as the ſoul is concern'd, the right 
of- Chriſt is indubicable ; for we are ſure Chriſtianity is the true religion: 
but amongſt the Secs of Chriſtians the caſe is wholly differing, for they 
may both have enough to ſecure the ſouls of pious perſons, and yet may 


both be deceiv'd in their queſtion, and unneceſlary article, 
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RULE V. 


The Fathers power over the children can remit an 
injury done to them, without their leave or con- 
{etit, 


He reaſon of this depends upon the former conſiderations, and is to 
1 have it's underſtanding accordingly. So long as the Son is within the 
Civil power ot the Father, fo long as he lives in his hoaſe,js {ſubject to his 
command, is nourih'd by his Fathers charge , hath no diſtin rights 
ot his own, he is in his Fathers poſlellion, and ro be reckon'd by his 
meaſures, and theretore canaot have any a&1ons of injury tor his own 
amendment, 


| 


4 Put this is to be limited onely to the effe&ts of law and external 
Courts and trials of right, or external actions of injury, For although a 
Son cannot repeat what the lather hath legally acquitted, yet if it be a per- 
ſonal action, in which charity and peace are concerned, the injurious per- 
ſon is bound in conſcience to ask the Son torgiveneſſe, upon the account 
ot S, Paul's words, Follow peace with all men and holineſſe, and, for as much 
&s 1s poſſible live peaceably with all men ; which no man can be ſaid to doe 
who hath done wrong to a perlon, to whom he will-not doe right. For be- 
fides the relation and the communication of it's effect between Father and 
Son, the Son is a perſon too, and in perſonal ations hath an intereſt natu- 
rally and unalterably, which no fiction of law, no ſuppoſition of caſe can 
take off. So that all the legal and external obligation the Father may re- 
mit ; but in the perſonal there is ſomething of proper concernment, 


;, This is alſoto belimited to an entercourſe with extraneous perſons, 
and is not true in actions between the Son and a conjundt perſon to him, 
As if the injury be done by a wite, or a ſpoule, or a freed man, or a perſon 
endeared and oblig'd by the Son, the Father cannot remit any ſuch injury, 
The reaſon is, becauſe although by the force of the Civil or Municipal 
laws the Son be ſuppos'd to be ſtill in the Fathers power, yet in ſuch things 
ke hith ſome peculiarity, and is as to thoſe things tree and in his own poiw- 
er, It the Sons wite commit adultery, the Father cannot forgive it, though 
the Son be under his Fathers power by law z becauſe as to all perſonal a&ti- 
onthe Son hath a perſonal right, and ſuch things have great dependance 
upon the law of God and Nature, and theſe things to ſome great purpoſes 


doe not at all communicate with the Civil laws. 


4. Laſtly,this Rule is ſo to be underſtood and practis'd, that it be no pre- 
judice to the juſt intereſts of any other : and therefore a Father cannot fo 
forgive an injury done to his Son, that he ſhall be tied not ro witnefle it in 
public, when he is requir'd by the Civil power 4, tor it may concern the 
Common-wealth that the Criminal be puniſh'd, when it may become the 
Father to pardon his and his Sons ſhare, He may remit all with which 


ſuch 


he hath to doe, but not that which may paſſe into the Exchequer, Bur in ' 
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ſuch caſes the Judge may inquire, but the Son without the Fathers leaye 
may be no voluntary accuſer. 


RuLE VI. 


A Fathers authority cannot abide after his death,but 
the Sons piety to his Father muſt, and may paſſe 


upon him ſome indirect obligations. 


I. THe Son after his Fathers death is as much lord of his perſon and his 
eſtate as his Father was : and therefore although all-the a&tions which 
theliving Father did, which by law or the nature of the thing have a per- 
manent effe&, ſtill doe abide as they were lett ; yet thoſe things which are 
of an alterable nature, and to be adminiſtred by new Counſels, and to be 
determin'd by emergencies and proper circumſtances, or are directly ſul- 
ject to Empire, or are perſonal concernments, theſe are in the power of the 
Son after his Fathers death. A Father cannot by his power command 2 
Son to marry a perſon whom the Father does, but the Son does not love : 
He cannot command the Son by a juſt and a ſufficient authority never to 
be a Prieſt, or Biſhop, or a Magiſtrate : for in thoſe things in which his own 
meer intereſt is concerned, his own underſtanding mult be his guide, and 
his will his Ruler, for he alone does lie at ſtake whether it be good or bad, 
and it is not reaſonable that he ſhould govern who neither gets, nor looſes, 
nor knows, 


2 But though the Fathers authority be extin&, yet his memory is nor, 
and there is piety-towards the dead, and to parents much more ; and ot this 
lid. 10. the Heathens gave ſome worthy examples. Herodotus tells that the 7/{10- 
nides, 2 people of Scythia, did uſe to embalm their Fathers head, and then 

to cover it with gold, and uſeit for a Divine image, and pay to it the ve- 

neration of a yearly ſacrifice, This they intended for an honour to their 

dead Father : but-in this there were no ſignes of obedience. Nearer to this 

ec Arima G57 was that which Tertullian tells of the Naſamones, that they took their ora- 
cles at the graves of their Fathers, as ſuppoſing the ſouls of their Proge- 
nitors to have ſome right or care to conduct their children, But it was a 
#.16.c.5. Pretty ſtory that #1:an laies the Brachmanes tell of a certain King of the | 
Iadians that had many Sons, who being all of them (the yongeſt onely ex- 
cepred) immorigerous and rebellious,at laſt drove their Father and Mother - 

from their Kingcome z and they with their yongeſt Son wandring in ſtrange 

places were quickly conſumed with age and wearinefle and inconvenience, 

The yong Son {ecing his parents dead, burnt their bodies.,and ſtriking his 

head with a tivord, put the aſhes into the wound, by that act of piety giving 

his parents the molt honourable ſepulture, but with it allo emblemacically 
repreſenting that 1:15 parents even after death had power upon ths hed, 

and that his head ou3ht to be ſubmitted to them, And it was well \ it pie- 

ty goes betore, whatever duteouſnefle or obſervance comes atterwards it 
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}- Piety ſometimes does more then Authority can. Plus poteſt patria 
poteſt.as in liberos quam lex, legiove, aut ſumma Dittatura,ſay the lawyers; 
A Father or a Mother can prevail, when a Conſul or a Prince cannot, Cam 
Martius Coriolanus pergebat infeſto agmine adverſus Patriam, qu illt arma 
ſuccuſiit e manibus niſt una Yeturia ? (aith the Roman ſtory, Coriolanus 
cook up armes in rage againſt his Country, and no authority could dif- 
arme him bur his piety to his Mother Yeturia, Now this principle is a 
000d one , bur it hath no limits of it ſelf, but onely what we give to it our 
ſelves by prudence, and neceffity, and the nature of the things that are to 
be done. But in things that are pious and prudent, or that are innocent 
and indifferent, a dying Fathers deſire, or a living Fathers counſel ought 
to be eſteemed ſacred : and though they make no law, yet they paſſe an in- 
direc obligation ; that is, it they be transgreſled without reaſon, they can- 
not be transgrefled without impiety, It is certain, God is pleas'd with this 
obedience ot piety, as is apparent in the caſe of the Rechabites z and ſuch 
ations are exemplar in a tamily, and make the name of Father venerable 
and ſacred ; and ſometimes the neglect of a dying Fathers charge hath mer 
with a ſad event ; anda petulant diſobedience hath been a revellion againſt 
the greateſt reaſon, which ſometimes is the greater by how much it ought 
the more to be conceal'd, Phzlotimus of Athens having obſerv'd his Son 
even to amours and wandring fancies, upon his death-bed charg'd him by 
all that was Sacred and Prophane,that however he did reſolve to pleaſe his 
. fancy and ſatisfy his impotent deſires, he ſhould be ſure not to court or to 
all in love with Peagnium, Philotimus dies, and Philodefes his Son having 
; quickly dried up his teares which were caus'd by the ſmoke of the funeral 
pile, hath a great curioſity to viſit this pretty Greek that his Father had 
{0 forbidden to him, He ſees her, likes her, courts her and lies with her ; 
and in the firſt night of their congreſle, ſhe being over-pleas'd, told him 
that ſhe infinicely preferr'd his kindnefle betore the dull embraces of his 
Father Philotimus which had fo often tir'd her. Upon this the yong man 
tarts and trembles, and finds his fin and ſhame, the rewards of an impious 
diſobedience, His want of piety to his dead Father made him inceſtuous 


in his mixtures and impious in his luſts, Ang Pauſartas telling of a Fa- ,, _ 


ther who meeting his Son in Charor's boat did then attempt ro ſtrangle 
him, to revenge his impiety and diſobedience, by this does repreſent what 
their ſentence was concerning the reſentment of rebellion of Sons and their 
undecent ſtubbornneſle even after death. 


And this is of ſo much the greater regard, if the Father charges it 
upon the Son upon his bleſſing, and with great imprecations : for then un- 
Jeſſe the Father be evidently a light or trifling perſon, there is to be ſup- 
poſed ſome great reaſon for the impoſition, and then nothing can warrant 
the laying it aſide, but a great neceſſity, or a very great, good, and certain 
reaſon to the contrary ; that is, ſuch a cauſe as may make the contrary et- 
fe ro be infinitely unlike any image of impiety or diſregard, But of this 
parents alſo muſt be very cautious, and not to put a load of duty upon a 
trifle that ought not to bear it, For he is fooliſh that upon his bleſſing will 
command his Son to make much of his Sparrow or his Monkey ; and that 
Son is prodigal of his Fathers bleſſing, that will venture it all to pleaſ his 
humor, and his itch of liberty. 
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' there was holineſſe in every place of Gods abode, 
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Rure VII. 


Neither the Father's authority, nor the Sonnes piety 
can obligethem to doe an action againſt the laws 
of God, or of the Father's and our juſt Superior. 


Tis Rule although it ſeems to contain in it nothing but what is orgi- 
nary and confeſſed, becauſe God is rather to be obeyed then Man, and 
amongſt men the ſupreme rather then the ſuperior ; yet I have here de- 
ſcrib'd it, becauſe the explication of it will not onely contain one great 
meaſure of our duty and condudt of conſcience, but it will give the full ge- 
neral proportion of the Fathers power and the Sons piety, and alſo very 
much endear the obedience and piety of children, 


When Bias had diſcourſed well and wiſely that God was preſent in 
every place, he ſoon after argued weakly; If God dwels in all places, his 
preſence makes all places holy, for it is his om_ that hallows a Temple, 
and then there can be no ſuch thing as ſacrilege ; for a thief that robs a 
Temple cannot carry it out of a Temple, but by carrying it into another. 
And upon ſuch a trick as this ſome in 4, Gellus did argue that we were not 
to obey our parents, For either they command that which is g00d,or that 
which is not good: If of it ſelf it be good, then for it's own ſake we are to 
doe it, not for their command ; but it it be nct good, then though they doe 
command it, it is not to be done at all, For theſe men ſuppoſed, there is 
neceſſity and holinefle in every lawfull ation, as the other did ſuppoſe 
But this Sophiſtry is" 
gui diſcover'd. For beſides that every thing 1s not neceſlary to be 

one becauſe it is good, but many are left to our choice ro doe or not to 
doe them,there are many things alſo which are not good in themſelves, but 
onely become ſo when they are commanded, In both theſe caſes the au- 
thority of our parents is competent, For if they be in themſelves g094 
but not neceſlary, by the command of our parents they are made neceſſary 
and paſle into a law, But if they be not good of themſelves, but when 
they are commanded become good, then alſo they become neceſſary. A, 
Gellius inſtances,in militiam ire,rus colere,honores capeſcere,cauſas defendere, 
wxorem ducere, uti juſſum proficiſct, accerſitum wvenire, to goe into the coun- 
try or to ſtay inthe city, to live at court or to live in your tarm, to take 
up armes or to be a merchant, to marry a wife, and tocome when you are 
called, and to work in the vineyard, theſe things of themſelves are inno- 
cent and harmleſſe, but not neceſſary of themſelves ; propterea in ejuſmoa: 
omnium rerum generibus patri parendum eſſe, In all things of this nature we 
are to obey owr Father, But adde this alſo, thatif it be ot it ſelf a duty, 
and of that nature that it ought to be done ſive imperet Pater, ſive non 
imperet, whether his Father command or no, yet even here alſo the Fathers 
command is of great authority and great effect , for it addes a new law to 
- old commandement, and theretore the diſobedience is guiity of a new 

1nne. 


But 
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7 But in things diſhoneſt and impious the Father hath no authority to 
give a commandement ; and it he does, the children are bound not to obey. 
It the Father commands the Son to marry a wife, to plead a caule for the 
euilty, obſequendum eſt , there is no more to be ſaid, the Father muſt be 
obeyed, But if he command the Son to marry a harlot, an impudent 
woman, a drunkard, or to be an advocate for Catiline or Clodins, tor Ra- 
villas Or Guido Faux, he is not to be obeyed, quoniam accedente aliquo tur- , G1 i 
pitudinis numero,deſinunt eſſe per ſeſe hac media & indifferentie, Whenany 
curpitude is mingled with the action, it is no longer indifferent, or ſubject 
to command, And therefore we find Acrotatus commended among the an- 
« cients becauſe when his parents had requird of him to doe an unjuſt 
« thing, he anſwer'd, I know that you are willing I ſhould doe that which 
« is juſt, tor ſo you taught me to doe, I will doe therefore that which you 
* {lire I ſhould, bur what you bid me I will not doe, 


4+ And yet if a Father commands an unjuſt thing, his Authority is not 
wholly nothing, For firſt, though it muſt not be obeyed, yer it muſt not 
be diſhonour'd, nor yet rejected but with great regard, 2uedam efſe pa- 
rendum, quedam non obſequendum, (aid ſome in A, Gellius, Sed eatamen que 
ob[equi non oportet, leniter & wverecunae, ac ſine deteſtatione nimia, ſine op- 
probratione acerba reprehenſionis declinanda ſenſim, & relinquenaa eſſe dicunt, 
quam reſpuenda, What is not fit to be obeyed, muſt be declin'd and avoid- 
ed rather then rail'd at and reje&ed with reproach, Etiam in bona cauſa 
filti apud parentes debet humils eſſe oratio, (aid Salvian, When a Son denies 
his Father he muſt doe it with the language of obedience, Such as was the 
anſwer of Ageſilaws to his Father when he would have had him to give Plurzrch. tis. 
judgement againſt the laws, A te, Pater ,4 puero drdici parere legibus, quam & Vitiol. vere 
obrem nunc quoque tibi obtempero,cavens nequid faciam prater leges, Thou © 
haſt trom my childhood, O Father, taught me to obſerve the laws ; there- 
tore even now alſo I obey your command, becauſeI take care not to break 
them, For whatſoever the command be, yet the authority is venerable; 
it the command be unholy, yet the perſon is ſacred, Liberto & filio ſem- 
per honeſta & ſanita perſona Patris & Patroni wideri debet, ſaid Ulpian, 
The perſon of a Father is always honeſt and venerable to the Son, and ſo is 
that of a Patron to his treed man, 


5 2. Thoughthecommand is not to be obeyed in things diſhoneſt, yer 
that then alſo the Fathers authority hath in it ſome regard appears by this, 
that if a Son tranſgreſſes the law by the command of his Father, his puniſh- 
ment is ſomething the more eaſy upon that account, though the offence be 
great, l, fin, de bon, damn, But if the offence be little, he is wholly ex- 
cus'd faith the law, 1, liberorum, $. fin. & ſeq. de his qui no. infam, Thus if 
a Son by the command of his Father marries a —_— within the year of 
mourning, he does not incurre infamy by the law, ſay the Doftors, Yele 
enim non ereditur qui obſequitur Imperto Patrs vel Domini, (aith the law ; 
and Yenia dignns eſt qui obtemperavit, ſaith Ulpian : If he did obey the 
command ot his Father, he is to be pardon'd, it was not his own will 
that is, not his abſolutely, but ina certain regard, and in a degree of dimi- 
nution, 


6, 3. The Fathers authority hath this effe& alſo upon children, that if 
the Father does wrong, the Son muſt bear it as long as it can be born: and 
I1 2 therefore 
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therefore the Son may not goe to law with the Father, and complain of 
him to the Judge, without leave from both their Superiors. For it by an 
means the Son can make the Father leſle then he is, it will deſtroy all duty, 
and diſpark the incloſure which Nature and the laws have made with fear 
and reverence, But this hath a double conſideration, the one in Religion, 
and the other in Laws. 


1, In Religion we are to conſider not onely what is lawfull in the pre- 

ciſe queſtion, but what is to be done in the whole complication and praRiice 
of it. For it the Supreme can give leave in ſome caſe for a Son to com- 
plain of his Father' to a Judge, then in ſome caſes it may be lawfull to doe 
ir, that is, in thoſe caſes in which the law hath ſpecified and reſtrain'd the 
Paternal power, in thoſe things which the laws call exceſſes and injuries, 
and which indeed in themſelves are cruel and intolerable, For in ſuch caſes 
the laws are a guard and defence to the G__ SON; concerning whom 
although it is ſuppos'd that the Father takes ſufficient care to keep him 
harmleſſe, yer it the Father does not, the law does: and the law does in- 
deed allow the greateſt power to Fathers, becauſe it preſumes it will be for 
the childs good; but becauſe there are ſome perſons whom no preſumption 
can meaſure, who are wicked beyond all the uſual remprations and infirmi-' 
ties of mankind, therefore even in extraordinary caſes there muſt be ſome 
proviſion ; and therefore it is not to be ſuppoſed that it ſhall for ever be un- 
lawfall for Sons to complain of their Fathers to the Prince, But what 
thoſe caſes are we can be taught by nothing but by the laws themſelves, 
and by our own natural necefſities, We muſt cry out when we cannot for- 
bear, and we muſt throw off the burden under which we cannot ſtand ; 
onely we muſt not throw it off as a wild horſe does his load, and kick ir 
with our feet, but we muſt lay ic as gently down as wecan, Thus if a Fa- 
ther refuſes to give alimony to his Son who cannot be otherwiſe provided 
for, the aid of the Prince or any ſuperior that can rightly give us remedy 
may be implor'd. If a Father beats his child till he lame or diſmember 
him, or endanger his life, the Son can be remedied,and without breach of 
duty can implore it. So long as a child is in his Fathers houſe, and under 
his Fathers power, theſe are the onely cauſes in which he can be allowed le- 
gally to complain : becauſe in all other things he is intirely under his Fa- 
thers power, But when he is emancipated, and quit from his dire& au- 
thority, which the Lawyers ſignify by the power of Caſtigation, then the 
Son hath diſtin& rights, and in them becauſe he can be injured, there are 
more cauſes of difference. To this therefore the anſwer is, 


$ That in matters of contra&, in little injuſtices, in any thing that is 


' tolerable, in ſuch things the ſuffering of which can conſiſt with charity to 
our ſelves and piety to our relatives, if a Son does conteſt with his Father 
at law, it may be it is no proper at of diſobedience, and there is nothing of 
rebellion in it againſt his juſt authoricy z but there is alſo as lictle of piety z 
eſpecially if we conſider that ſuch conteſts at law are extremely ſeldome 
manag'd with ordinary charity, and never without the — reproach 
on one fide, and ſcandal on both : and if the Son can ſecure that on his own 
part, yet whether that ſeeming undutifulnefle, and more then ſeeming want 
of pious and loving regard, may not exaſperate the Father into angry cur- 
ſings and evil thoughts, is a conſideration of religion which ought to be 


takencare of by all that would be Innoceat, There is net one of a _ 
an 
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ſand that goes to law at all buthe runs into ſo many temprarions that it is 
veryhard tor him to doe right and to doe nothing that is wrong : bur not 
one in ten thouſand can juſtify his cauſe and his perſon too, if he goes to law 
with a Father, And he will for no cauſe ſuffer wrong at any mans hands 
that will take no wrong ot his Father and he that does ſo, will give but an 
i1l account of his Chriſtianity, 


9 23, And theſe things appear the more by reaſon of che open diſlikes 
which the Law profeſles againſt ſuch proceedings, For look at this thing 
in Law, and we find chat the laws expreſle the Sons obedience in univerſal 
termes ; Omnibus que Pater imperat parendum, Sons muſt be obedient to 
their Parents inall things. Now if the diſpute be betwixt our obedience 
to God or to our pgrents, it is an ill caſe ; we know whom we are to obey, 
but the diſpute it ſelf is not good and the very making a queſtion of either 


isa diſadvantage to the honour of both: and theretore the Law, which. 


never ſuppoſes a queſtion to be between God and our Father, does nor 
think ir fir to make this to be any exception to her indefinite termes , and 
therefore Tiberixs (aid it without a limitation, Filinm non poſſe detrefFare 
juſ[a Patris ; and Twrnus againſt Tarquin ſaid ſummarily and clearly, Nullam 
breviorem eſſe cognitionem quam que inter Patrem & Filium, pauciſque ver- 
bis tranſigi poſſe ; Ni pareat Patri, habendum infortuninm, Betweena Father 
and a Son the proceeding is ſhort, and the caſe quickly ſumm'd up, Either 
let the Son obey, or let him be puniſh'd. And the law accounts it a dimi- 
nution of ſuch ſupreme authorities, to haveexceptions and reſervations ex- 
preſs'd in the firſt proviſions of the law and the very making God and 
the Father to be the oppoſite and compar'd perſons in the queſtion, is to 
leſſen them both, 7n comparatione perſonarum ineſt leſio & injuria, ſay 
the Lawyers 3 There is ſome wrong done when you compare two Emi- 
nencies, Therefore in this caſe, if ever any ſuch thing does happen, with- 
out diſpute we know what we are to doe: but it 15 not good that the laws 
ſhould take public notice of it beforehand, * But if the qſtion be be. 
teen the Father and the Son, the law is fo great an enemy to all ſuch que- 
ſtions, right or wrong, that the law judges for the perſon of the Father, 
even when it does not like the cauſe, It does ſo in the caſe of all Superiors 
in ſome degree, and therefore much more in the caſe of Fathers. F#s quod 
deprimitar, aufertur ; if you leſlen the authority, you take it away , and 
then you doe injury, though by doing of right, When Accia Y ariola 
queſtion'd her Fathers Teſtament, becauſe he had left immoderate Legacies 
to her Mother in law, the Fathers of rich families were preſent in great 
numbers, and the Sons of thoſe families attended for the ſentence in great 
and anxious expeditions, looking which intereſt ſhould get the advantage. 

But the Judges very wiſely left the caſe undetermin'd, becauſe it was hard 

on the Fathers fide ; but they were reſolved never to leave a precedent. in 

which the children ſhould be in any thing ſuperior to their Fathers : or that 

as Death and Love chang'd their quivers, ſo-old age fhonld be reckon'd as 
void of Counſel, and wiſedome and prudence ſhould be the portion of 
yong men, 
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[t 1s not lawfull for Children co enter into any laſting 
Courſe of life againſt the will or approbation of 
their Parents, 


A THis Rule contains two great Caſes. The firſt is concerning the ſtates 
of Religion ; the other is concerning the ſtates of Civil life. 


2. I, It is not lawfull for children to take them any religious V0ps, Or enter 
into any of thoſe which are called fates of Religion, viz. to take upon 
them the ſtate of ſingle lite, ro be Prieſts, Monks, Friers, Hermits, or any 
thing of the like nature, without the conſent of their P arents. 


3. Thomas Aquinas entred into the Dominicen Order,and became a Frier 
without the conſent of his parents : and that unjuſtifiable ation begat a 
more unjuſtifiable doQrine, Pot annos pubertatus poſſe liberos ſe vote reli- 
>. 2©, qu. 85. cons obligare, abſque voluntate peremtem, That ater 14 years of ageor 
"coal the firſt ripeneſle, ic is lawfall for children to take upoa them the vows of 
Religion, whether their parents be willing or unwilling. And after his time 
it grew into a common doctrine and frequent practice ;zand if a Monk could 
Bella. 1.2.de perſuade a yong heir, or a pregnant youth into cheir cloyſters, they pre- 
Monatis,e. tended to ſerve God, though certainly they (erv'd themſelves, and differv' 
np a family. The ground they went upon was, the pretence of the great ſan- 
Rity ot the ſtate Monaſtical ; that it was for God and for religion; that to 
ſerve God no man that can chuſe hath need to ask leave ; that if the Father 
be ſuperior, $ec God is the ſupreme; that it is Corbes ;that if the yong man 
or maiden be given to God, he is given to him that hath more ri * ro him 
or her then his parents , thac religion in all things is to be preterr'd ; and 
that although the parents have- a right over the bodies of their children, 
yet of their ſouls they are thamſelves to diſpoſe, becauſe theirs is the big- 
geſt intereſt and concern : and whereas God hath commanded ro Honour 
our Father and Mother, we know thac God is our Farther, and the Church 
is our Mother ; and what does accrue to theſe, is no diminution to the 0- 
thers right. 


4. Again all theſe fair pretences it is ſufficient ro oppoſe this one truth, 
That Religion and Piety cannoc of themſelves crofle each other, but may 

; very well ftand together, and nothing is berter then co doe a neceſſary du- 
ty. And there needs not much conſideration to tell which is better,to 
make our love to God and qurlove to our Parents, and our daty to them 
both to ſtand together, or to fight one withanorher. God intends the firſt, 
that is certain, for he is not the author of diviſion, nor hath he made one 
ood contrary to another, For if one be ſet up againſt another they are. 

th ſpoiled. For that duty that goes away is loſt ; and that duty which 
thruſt it away hath done evil, and therefore is not good, If therefore it be 
pofſible to doe our duty to our parents and to love God greatly at the ſame 


time, there needs no more to be ſaid in this affair, but that we are tore- 
member 
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member that a man may greatly ſerve God, and yet never be a Frier or a 
Prieſtzand that allowing or ſuppoſing that theſe are great advantages, or ra- 
ther engagements ot duty, yet it is certain that no ſtate of perfetion can 
be ſer torward by doing evilzand he eaters ill into the ſtate of pertection thac 
paſſes into it by the door of Undutitnlneſle. 


Now then, we are certain of this, that Parents have the firſt right, 


To 
and the firſt poſſeſſion, and that to diſpoſſeſle any one of his rights againſt 


his will is great injuſtice, and therefore that no end can ſanRtify it ; and 
that it would bea ſtrange religioa whych teaches impiety for pious conſide- 
rations : and therefore without further inquiry, it follows that a Son may 
not upon any pretences of a religious manner and circumſtances of life ſub- 
du himſelf from his Fathers power, and put himſelf uncer other govern- 
ments with which his Father ſhall have nothing to doe, A Son hath no 
power over himlelf, for he belongs to and is under the power of another; & 
therefore it he does ſubdud himlelf, he is undutifull,and impious; & unjuſt, 
and does not Honour his Father and his Mother, But he that does per- 
ſuade the Son trom his Fathers houſe into a Monaſtery, is rew Plagti,he is 


—— — 


a Man-ſtealer, 2us Patri eripit filium, educators alumnum, Domino ſer- adverſ.Marcien. 


vum , Deo efficit 1mpinm, educatori ingratum, Domino nequanm, (aid Tertal- 
lien, He that debauches a Son, a Pupil, or a Seryant, and ſaacches chem 
from their Father, their Guardian, or their Lord, makes them impious, 
ngratefull and vile. And becauſe this was done by ſome upon pretence 
of piety, the Council of Garers forbad it upon a cure, 
4 parentibss pretextu Divint cultus abſcedunt nec debitam reverentianm im- 
pendung ills,,,, anathema ſint, Pretence of the Divine ſervice is no good 
warranty for diſobedience to parents; and they who ſo negle@ their Fathers 
bleffing, will meet with the curſe of their Mother, And this Canon was 
cited and renewed in the {ixth Council of Conffantivople., * The Council 
of Tribur forbids expreſlely a yong maiden before twelve years of age to 
enter into a Monaſtery without the conſent of her Guardian. Green 
citing this Decree,addes ſomething of his own, for it is not known whence 
he had ir, except- from the degenerous and corrupt practices of bis own 
times. Si wero in fortiori atate adoleſcens vel adeleſcentula ſervire Deo ele- 
gerit, non eft poteſtas parentibus prohibenai, It the yong man or maiden be 
of greater age, the parents have no power to forbid him: which is a clauſe 
which is not to be found in the Codes of Councils, in any editions old or 
new, But when Monaſtical life had reputation and ſecular advantages upon 
religious pretences, then the advocates and promoters of it were willing by 
right and wrong to ſet it forward. But the corruption is plain, and appa- 
rently againſt thedoctrine and praftices of the Fathers of the Church, 


Luicunque filis <2: 16: 


S. » Ambroſe and S. » Auftin (ay that 2 Father or Mother ought not to ©/®- 1-4 Vir- 


binder a ſon or daughter from entring to a Monaſtery. 
were ſo ordered that the entry thither was not a 
thither as to a Chriſtian School, a place for inſticution and holy practice, 
and from thence they might return when they would, they might ſerve 
God and their Parents too : the profeſſion of a Monk was then nothing elſe 


Bur then, things 6 Epi 109, 
petual bond, but a going ©:0- 


but priſce libereque vite ac pure Chriftiaue meditatio, a meditation and ig- *: Aus. Epilt 


Ritution of a Chriſtian lite accord 
ty, liberty and devotion, But 


des this, though they exhore parents 


aot to hinder their children, yet they affirm that they have power to doe i, 
an 
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and they may if they will; as appears amply in S, Auſtin's Epiſtle to Ecdicia 

and in his 233, Epiſtle to Benenatws, But moſt plainly and dogmarically 

in q=zſt, fuſe It is affirm'd by S. Baſil, liberos non eſſe recipiendos in Monaſteriis, niſi 4 pa- 
explic. .15- rentibus ſuis offerantur, Children are ndt to be receiv'd into Monaſteries un- 
leſſe their parents preſent them : and when S, Gregory Nazianzen had againſt 

his Fathers commandement run into a Monaſtery, he began to bethink 

himſelf what he had done, and found that without impiety he could not be 
contumacious againſt his Father, and therefore left his ſolitude and return'd 

home. Et hoc. facio (ſaith he) juſſs Dei magis quam hominum metu, Ita- 

que, O pater, difto jam audienti prebgbenedictionem, This he did in obe- 

dience to God, and not for the fear of men , and therefore upon the account 

of his obedience and. return, he begg'd his Fathers bleſſing, But beſides 

this, there were two remarkable examples which abundantly conclude 

this duty, * The one was of Heliodorws,who together with S. Hicrom had 
undertaken a Monaſtical lite by vow ; but finding that by Piety and Nature 

he was to regard his onely ſiſter and her ſon, he return'd to her houſe, and 

rook upon him the habir of the Clergy, and lett that of Monks, Againſt 

him S, Hierom,who was then a yong man, newly come from the Univerſi- 

ty and the ſchools of Rhetoric, ſtorms very much, and ſaics ſome things 

which when he was older and wiſer he changes and revokes, as appears in 

his Epiſtle to Nepotzan, where he impures his tormer ſayings to his juve- 

nile years and learning, Now though Heliodorus had no parents when he 

undertook a Monaſtical life, and therefore had his liberty ; yet it is there- 

fore certain he believ'd he ought nor to have done it without the conſenc 

of parents if they had been living, becauſe he did ſuppoſe a leſle Piety, 

even to his Siſter and his Nephew,to be a ſufficient reaſon for him tg leave 

his ſolitude and ſhew Piety at home, * Burt the other inſtance is more mate- 

rial, Stagirius was made a Monk, not againſt his Fathers commandement, 

but againſt his Counſe], The Father was ver unwilling, but durſt not ex- 

_ forbid it, upon ſome ſcruples which were put into his head by the 

umors which were then beginning. But becauſe he had negleRed his Fa- 

thers Counſel, and caus'd trouble to him, Stagirius was vexed with the 

libr. & Provi= Devil, and S. Chryſoſtowe took great pains ro comfort him, But afterwards 
_ the manners of men grew worſe, and all religion was inclofed in a Friers 
habit, and it grew to be eſteemed excellent to enter into a Monaſtery, and 
whatſoever did hinder it was to be deſpis'd, or us'd like a temptation ; and 

the Orders of Religion grew potent and prevail'd over private intereſts 

and private religion, and by degrees it enter'd into unſufferable miſchiets 

and impiety, Ir was ſometimes reſtrain'd by good laws,ſo that it could not 

ub, 4. cap. 95» grow ſo faſt, Charles the Great made a law concerning it: De pueris vero 
ſine wvoluntate parentum ut tonſurentur, vel puelle velentur, modis omnibus 

inhibitum eſt, Boys muſt not beſhorn nor maidens vail'd without the con- 

| ſent of their parents. And to the tranſgreſſors of this law a fine was im- 
* zit, dc is qui POS'd, the ſame with that which was appointed in the Salic law * ; which 
puero: vel pul d1d equally forbid them to be {lain and to be ſhorn, For by religious pre- 
3 11n4.44-2 FENCES not to doe kindnefſe to their parents our Bleſſed Saviour called hy- 
pocriſy in the Phariſees, and therefore upon the like pretences to doe 

them wrong, to take their right from them, to diſpoſſeſſe them of their 

deareſt pledges , muſt needs be ſo much the worſe. Ir is that which our 

Bleſſed Saviour calls Hypocriſy, and diſhonewring our parents:It is that which 

the Church does call an anathema, which the Laws call plaginm, or man- 


ſtealing : Ir is homicide in the account of the Imperial laws: and'S, Fn 
calls 


d 
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calls them wolves that doe it, in his firſt Epiſtle, which,as the ſtory runs, 
was not Written without a Miracle, 


' Theother great caſe is in the Marriage of their Children, concern- 
ing which the ſentence is ready and acknowledged in the greateſt part 
of 1t. 


"Os TOE © 


2. It is unlawfull for ( hildren to marry % thout and againſt 
| the conſent of their Parents. 


That ſuch marriages are not {cite is confeſs'd on all hands ; that is, the 
ſon or daughter fin againſt God and the laws, by marrying againſt his Fa- 
thers Commandementr, 


Adeone impotenti animo eſſe, ut preter civium Terent. 
Morem atque legem, & ſui voluntatem patrs, 
Tamen hanc habere ſtudeat, cum ſummo probro ? 


ſaid he in the Comedy, Ir is diſhonourable, and a ſhame to take a wife 
againſt the will of his Father it is againſt the manners and the laws of all 
Republics. But whether they be /egitime or no is a great queſtion ; that is, 
whether they be wholly invalid and null in law, or incaſe they be valid, 
whether or no they ſuffer any diminution, and what it is, 


8, Amongſtthe Ancients,and for a long time in the Civil law, ſuch mar- 
riages were eſteem d illegitimate, and no better then a meer Concubinate, 
So 0v4d intimates in the marriage of Pyramms and Thisbe, 


Tede quoque jure coiſſent, 
Sed vetuere patres 


If the parents had not forbidden, the marriage had been legitimare , but 
therefore not then when they are forbidden : and therefore as incetuous 
marriages were not onely Impious bue Null, they are not onely fintull in 

the entry, but all the way ; ſo are theſe, alike evil in all theprogreſfſion, 
though as yet they have not a proper name in law, as the other have, Bur 
Apulcius is more expreſle 5 Impares nuptie, & preterea in villa fine teſti- 11, 6 4 ago 
bus & Patre non conſentiente faite, legitima non poſſunt videri, ac per hoc auces. 
ſpurius iſte naſcetur. Unequal marriages, clandeſtine, and made without the 
Fathers oy can never ſeem legitimate, and therefore the children that 

are born will be illegitimate, And Muſeus obſerves in the marriage of Lean- 
der,that it was ominous and unlucky upon this reaſon, becauſe 


'Oury vuÞ.ayor acicr muThp X/ moTVIE pumps 


The Father and the Mother did not ſing the Hymenaal or Marriage ſong, 
The ſame thing was obſerv'd alſo by the Chriſtians z for when Tertullian is 3d Urorem. 
recounting the auſpicious ſignes and cauſes of a bleſſed marriage, he puts 
this in, Unde ſufficiam ad enarrandam felicitatem ejus Matrimonii quod Ec+ 
cleſia conciliat, & confirmat oblatio, & obſugnatum Angeli renunciant, Pater 
rato habet * That marriage will be very proſperous which is bleſſed by the 
Church, made ſolemn by publication and the rituals of religion, and eſta- 
bliſh'd by the conſent ' the Father, For without it it is not onely inauſpi- 
cipus 


382 Of Lawes Domeſtick , Book 111, 
Ibid. 1. 2. in . Cious and unlucky, but illegal, unfirm and inſufficient, Nam nec in terris 
filis fine conſenſu Patrum rite & jure nubent, ſaith he, For he livd in a 
time when the law pronounc'd ſuch marriages illegal, and the children ba- 
ſtards, For as ſome contracts are invalid unlefſe the ſolemnity of the law 
be obſerved, and Teſtaments are ineffeftive without ſuch a number of wit. 
neſſes ; ſo the law requires the conſent of Parents to make the eſpouſals tg 

F de ftaru ho» ÞE a legal and valid contract, Non wider: juſtum filium qui ex eo Matrj- 

minum. monio natns eſt cui Pater non conſenſit, faid Paulus the Lawyer : and this 
went ſo farre, that if a daughter were expos'd by her Father like a child of 
the people, and no care of her educationor alimony taken, yet before the 
time of Conſtantine, that daughter might not marry without the leave even 
of that unnatural Father, And amongſt the children of Abraham this was 
ſo ſacredly obſerved, that even there where by the event of things we per- 
ceive that the marriage was deſign'd by God, yet it was not to be acted bur 

Genel. 24. bythe Fathers willingneſle, as appears in the caſes of 1ſaac and Rebecca, 

Judges 14-224: Sampſon and his wite at Timnath. Thus Agar took a wite tor her ſon 1ſhmael, 
and Facob went into Meſopotamia for a wite by the conſent of his Father and 
Mother ; and Sichem ask d of his Father Hemor that he would get him the 

Exod. 34. 16- qaughter of Facob to wife. And the words of the Law were directed to the 

Deurer. 7. 3- ' Þ 2 = ' 

, Father,not tothe Son z Nox accipies Uxorem filiis tuis de filiabus eorum,es 
filiam tnam non dabis filio ejus: and inthe New Teſtament, He that g1veth 
hi Virgin in marriage doth well : ſtill it is the Parent that hath the right and 
the pover z it is the Parent that can make the contract ; he is the perſon 


ſuppos'd onely competent in law, 


Andromach, , : 
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ſaid Hermione in Euripides, My Father us to take care of my ; 5005 ; that's 


lib.deParriarch. 30 _ of my care or determination, And S. Ambroſe, by the example, of 
Rebecca, {aid that the choice of a husband for his daughter is to be permit- 
ted to the Father, 


9. And indeed by theſe inſtances and the perpetual pratice and perſua- 
ſion of the old world we cannot ſuppoſe it to be lefſe then a Natural law, 
or a natural reaſon, of great effe&, or of great neceſſity, When the 
daughter of Cyaxarus was ask'd whom ſhe would marry , ſhe anſwer d, 
Cyrus for when they were children together he had delighted her with 
pretty ſongs and converſation : And when ſhe was offer'd to him with a 
royal robe, Jewels and a crown of gold,and all Media tor her dowry, Cyr# 

Xenoph. lib. 8, anſwer'd , Et genus & puellam & dotalia laudo , I like the Lady, her dow- 
in viict.. 79 and her family, but I muſt have theſe agree with the mind of my Father 
and my Mother, and then I will marry her, For (as Panegyris in Plautus 
told his ſiſter) in Patris poteſtate eſſe ſitum liberorum matrimonium, qu1bus 
faciendum hac in parte ſit quod Patres imperant, Childrens marriage ts in the 
power of their Father, and they muſt doe what their Father commands : and 
Andris, AQ.g. $1mo would not allow Pamphilus to call him Father,when he diſobey'd him 
Sen. 3, in this particular, ; 
Quid, mi Pater ? quaſi tu hujus indigeas Patrrs. 
Domws, U xor. liberi inventi invito Patre. 
But Pamphilus in deſpite of his paſſion, ſuffered his daty to prevail, 
Tibi, Pater, me dedo © quidvis oneris impone, impera. 
Vis me Uxorem ducere © hanc vis amittere 7 ut potero feram, 
Pamphili 


19. 
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Pamphilus offer'd to quit Glycerinm it his Father pleas'd, and yet he had 

been contraeted to her, and had a Son by her, Certain 1t is, thele contracts 

were to all purpoſes invalid by the Civil law both of the Greeks and Ro- 

mans, Nuptias conſiſtere non poſſe niſi conſentiant omnes, hoc eſt, qui cotunt, 

quorumque in poteſtate ſunt, faith the Law, 1nft, de Nuptiis, ff. de ritn nupti- 

aim, And in the Fus Greco- Romanum there 1s an expreſle Canon, Ont in reipon!, Mas 
jn aliena poteſtate ſunt eorum pateta nihil habent firm1 : propterea que citra paves aa 
voluntatem nuptie fiunt corum penes quos poteſtas eſt, pro ſcortationibus ha= © 
bentur, This is peremptory, Such marriages are tornications, and there- 

fore the children are Baſtards, And of this Fuſtrnian gives this account, 

Fuſtas nuptias inter ſe contrahunt qui ſecundum precepta legum coennt, 

Thoſe marriages are true which are confederated according to the precepts of 

laws, when the contradtors are of fitting age, whether they be the chief, or the 

ſons of families, Onely if they be ſons of families, they muſt have their con- 

ſent in whoſe power they are, Nam hoc fieri debere, & ovvils & naturalis 

ratio ſuadet, in tantum ut juſſus parentum precedere debeat, For that this 

oweht to be done,that the Fathers conſent muſt be before the marriage, not onely 

is concluded by civil or political reaſon, but alſo by the natural. 


Thus it was in the Natural and in the Civil law ; and at firſt,and for a 
long time after, it was no otherwiſe in the Canon law, To this purpoſe is 
that famous Decree of Pope Enariſtus ; Aliter legitimum non fit conjuzi- &hab:rur 30. 
wm niſi ab its qui ſuper ipſam faminam dominationem habere videntur, & 4 4 5: | 
quibas cuſloditur, uxor petatur, & a parentibus & propinquioribus ſponſetur, 
F legibus dutetur. Ewariſtus had enumerated 2 great many things which 
were fit (as he thought) and much tor the honeſty and decency, the bleſſing 
and proſperity of the marriage ; as attending to ſolemn prayers for two or 
three days, oblations and bridemen, and ſome other things which are now 
out of ule: he proceeds to that which was eflentiall co the contra, the con- 
lent of parents, and alter legitimum non ſit, it cannot otherwiſe be legiti- 
mate :and he addes, aliter vero praſumpta non conjuria, fed adulterid, vel 
contubernia, vel ſtupra aut fornicationes potins quam legitima conjugia eſſe 
non dubitatur , Marriages without the conlent of parents are adulteries 
and raviſhments, tornications and concubinate,any thing rather then marri- 
ages, To this accords that Canon of S. Baſil, Puellis que preter Patris Can. 38. in 
ſententiam fornicatores ſecute ſunt reconciliatis parentibus videtur res re- 6 
medinm accipere : ſed non protinus ad communioneu __— ſed triennio Nomotitls 
punientur, It Fathers will pardon their daughters that without their leave | 
run after wiaton perſons, their crime as to him ſeems to be taken off, 
yet let them be pur for three years into the ſtation of Penitents, Upon 
this Canon Theodorus Balſamon laies, that by [ Puels] or Girles,S. Baſil 
** means thoſe that are under their Fathers power : and that if any (ſuch 
© oive themſelves up to their lovers without their Fathers conſent and are 
* diſhonour'd, although they to themſelves ſeem to be married, yer ſuch 
* marriages are not valid, they cannot ftand : and for this there is no remedy 
< bur being reconcil'd to their Fathers. But S, Baſil is alſo as expreſle him- 
ſelf in his texc as Balſamon in his Commentary, for in his 40> Canon he: 
« ſaies that marriages without the conſent of them in whoſe power they 
{ are, are fornications and not marriages, And therefore the Council of 
Carthage requires that when the bridegroom and his bride are to be bleſſed 
by the Prieſt, that is, ſolemnly married, _ ſhould be preſented to the 


Prieſt by their parents or their deputies z which ching is carefully to this 
day 
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day obſerved in the Church of England, For according to the ſaying of 

et haberur 32, S. Leo, Paterno arbitrio femine wiris juntte carent culpa , If maidens be 
& 2. joyn'd to their Hasbands by the conſent of their parents, there is then no- 
thing but innocence, nv body hath cauſe to complain, Burt that's not all, 

For Gratian expounding theſe words, ſaies that from hence [ datur imelliz; 

uod Paternus conſenſus deſideratur in nuptiss, nec foe eo legitime nuptie ha- 

| op we are given to underſtand that the Fathers conſent is requir'd. and 

without it the marriages are not to be accounted legitimate : and for it he 

quotes the words of Evariſtus before mention'd, But the Council of 
Aquiſerane did not onely ſeparate ſuch marriages when the maiden was 

ſtoln away without her parents leave, but would not allow that ever after 

in ti, de fe- they ſhould be man and wife, as we find in Burchard and the ſame was ve- 
gn a4 rified in the Council of Melda, which for it's warrant quotes a lynodal de- 


16.9, :. pla- finition of S, Gregory to the ſame purpoſe, 
cuirt, . 
II. The Church was indeed very ſevere againſt ſuch undutifull proceed- 

"—E ings and rebellions againſt the ſupreme natural power ; and therefore the 

Vid: etam Council in Pars & divers others did anathematize them that ſo married, & 

Concil. Pariſ. eyen when they were reconcil'd to their parents did impoſe on them ſevere 

2 nulluz. Penances, Bur becauſe when things were once come to that paſſe, Fathers 
perceived that the reputation of their children was loſt,and that ir was nor 
eaſy to get other honeſt Matches for their children, and eſpecially when 
Marriage began to be called a Sacrament, and ſome ſcruples were by the 
Clergy caſt into this affair, and becauſe men were willing to make the beſt 
of a bad Market ; the Fathers gave over making uſe of this power given 
them by the laws, and thought the public penances were caſtigation ſufh- 
cient, But then according to the nature of all good laws and manners 
running down the hill, this thing never left running till children had leave 
to deſpiſe their parents,and marry where and when they pleas'd;zand though 
it was ſaid to be a fault, yet fatFum walet, fieri non debnit, it was Cecreed in 
the Council of Trent to be valid and effectual. 


12. But now this ſentence which indeed relies upon ſome reaſon and very 
great authority, and is wiſe and fit to prevent much evil in families, is yet 
very ſevere, and ought to receive ſome allay ; which when I have reprelen- 
ted upon the general conſideration, I ſhall endeavour to give it a right un- 
derſtanding.and deſcribe the truth that lies between the two extremes, and 
was yet never afftirm'd and deſcrib'd by any one that I know of, but is de- 
terminable by a juſt weighing of all that which very many wiſe men have 
ſaid, being put cogether, | 


12, Firſt thereforeI conſider what ©»intiliap ſaid: Tf it be lawfull at any 

Peclam. 257, ©© ime for a ſon to doe an ation otherwiſe unreprovable without the con- 
& 376. * ſent of parents, certainly liberty is in nothing ſo neceſſary as in marriage. 
Ezoeligam cum qua vidturus ſum, ego comitem laborum, ſollicitudinum, u- 

rarum ipſe perpendam, Quis enim amare alieno animo poteſt ? It is fit that 

T ſhould chuſe her or him with whom I muſt always live, the partner of my 

joys and ſorrows, the companion of my cares, the Father or the Mother of 

my own children : for it is impoſſible hos a man ſhould love with any afte- 

tions but his own, Andif Pamphilus can love none but Glyceriuzn, it will 

Te be hard tor S7m0,whoſe fires are extin by age, to command his ſon to burn 
conic. and pine away without remedy and pitty, It was better which Payſanias 
tells 


Ar bed AE condi i AE. a - AS +4 2% : 


\ when the ſon marries diſhonorably;tor then (lay Bartolns and Decins) there 
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tells of Danans, that he gave his daughters leave to chuſe their husbands ; 
and Herodotus tells that Callias the Athenian was much commended by the 
Greeks becauſe he permitted to his daughters to chuſe what husbands, not 
he, but themſelves lik'd beſt, | 


in Erato, |. 6, 


14, Bur thecaſe is to be determin'd by theſe three Propoſitions, 
1, When ſons or daughters are of competent years and have the uſe of rea- 
ſon, they can naturally contratt marriages ; that is, there is nothing naturally 
requir'd but that they can conſent, and be of a marriageable ſtrength, Sef- 
fictat ſolus conſenſus 1llorum de quorum, quarumque- conjunttionibus agitur, 
{aid Clement the third, Conſent alone makes marriage that is, it makes a c.tuz.de Sponſ; 
marriage naturally valid, if it be done by thole perſons who naturally can **: 
conſent, For that the conſent of parents is not effentially neceſſary to the 
validity of the contract naturally, appears in many inſtances, 1, Becauſe 
children can contract when their parents are dead, 2, Becauſe if their 
Father be dead, and their Mother living, the ſon that is of years of diſ- 
cretion is not under his Mothers power as to that, but that upon great and 
000d reaſon he may marry by his own choice. 3. A ſon may marry at the 
command of a Prince, when it is for the public good, though his Father at 
the ſame time regard nothing but his private. 4, If a Father ſay nothing 
ro hinder it, though he be lecretly unwilling, or owns the unwillingneſſe, 
but behaves himſelf negatively as to any cooperation, yet the ſon may 
marry : which demonſtrates that the Fathers conſent is no active principle, 
inzrecient into the marriage, but a privative or a negative onely ; that is, 
hecan forbid it, and ſo hinder it, bur it 1s not therefore naturally invalid ; 
that is, he can legally prevent it, but not naturally annul ic, 5, If the mar- 
riage of the lon be not onely ot regard and advantage to the ſon, but ſo 
tir trom doing injury to the Father, that it does him honour ; the laws de- 
clare that ſuch a marriage is valid, though the Father out of humor dif- 
2orce, And therefore when the law ſaies that the ſon cannot contract mar- 
112ge but with his Fathers conſent, the Doctors limit it amongſt other 
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caſes to this eſpecially, quando filins duceret uxorem turpem & indignam, pl Aſcanium 
whit y omen | reg os 
is injury done to the Father: ſo that the prohibition lying for this reaſon, rria porcit. cap. 
when the caſe is contrary to the reaſon, the extraordinary effe&t muſt be 5 <<< 6, 
contrary to the ordinary law, 6, Whatever the law decrees in deteſtation 

of childrens diſobedience,yet the marriage though to ſome civil effects ir is 

nu!l'd, yet that it is naturally valid appears in this, becauſe the ſon that is 

born of that marriage is the Grandtathers own, and it the Father die be- 

fore the Grandfather, the Grandchild muſt inheric, So that the puniſh- |. Divi frarres. 
ment is but perſonally on the Son, and is not a perfect invalidating of the hes pe- 
marriage, And this very caſe was determind in the Parliament of Har- 

lay in behalf of Marguerite de Neſdes her children, the Nephews ot her 

husbands Father, in the year 1584. 7, It the Father beunreaſonable, and | 
offers to his ſon or daughter an ugly, a detorm'd, a vitious or a baſe perſon, 

and gives him no other choice, and the {on cannot contain and live a ſingle 

lite, by the conſent of all men the ſon may refuſe, and he cannot but chuſe 

another, 8, The ſame is thecaſe, it the Father be negligent ; then by the. Filius 25. 
Iaw a ſon ſooner and a maiden after 25, years of age can chuſe for her ſelf, ©7% Nuptir 
* Ap ſederc oportuit domi virginem tam grandem ? (aid Phalars, Tao gap l. 3. $. Eman- 
arbpw mus K19/1GOv Id oxiai, x; mn Aic 6 ages Tes PUItws Yegvous Syn _— de 
s:xve5vox* For it is intolerable that a maid ſhould be ſuffer'd to paſle che *Phalar, Lpiſh, 
| K k flower 143- 
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flower of her age at home, And when the Gemara Sanhedrin had ſaid 
[ Doe not proſtitute thy daughter,to make her a harlot?) Rabbi Eliezey (aid 
this was ſpoken to him that marries his daughter toan old man, R, 4kib, 
ſajes, it was meant of him qu# dom retinet filiam nabilem, that keeps his 
daughter at home too long, Which rigo laſt caſes relying upon the ſame 
reaſon produce the ſame effect, That the Fathers conſent, though highly to 
We. be requir'd, yer Is not eſſentially neceſſary z It may be a valid marriage 
$. 6 emancip,- Without it, 9. And this is true alſo in caſe of Emancipation *, or quitting 
eus..de bonor. the Son from the Fathers power ; he is ſus jure, and can marry where he 
ara gen will, and yet he owes to his Father all the obedience to which by the law of 
obſervant Grz- Nature he was obliged. 10. It a Son marries without his Fathers conſent, 
ciadl. 10.4 the law f(aies it is void ; but yet it is not ſo void, but that the Fathers ap* 
_—_ oat probation makes it valid without marrying again : which could not be if it 
were naturally invalid, but therefore it 1s both naturally and Eccleſiaſh- 

in Can. Palil. cally g00d, £2u0d enim ab initio male fattum eſt, parentum poſtea conſenſus 
8 reparare videtur, (aid Balſamon : it was ill done ar firſt, and the Fathers 
conlent repairs the dammage z bur it it was invalid and null at firſt, nothing 
can make it alive upon the firſt ſtock, 2uod enim ab initio non valuit, pro- 
greſſu temporis valere non debet , faith the law, 11, Servants or flayes in 
the Civil law were as much in che power of their lords as ſons in the poy- 
er of their Fathers ; as much I ſay,though not tor ſo niany reaſons , ans yet 
the marriage of ſervants was valid in law though contra&ed without the 
C. 1.cx:r2. 4 conſent of their Lords ; as Pope Alexander the third wrote in a decretal 
copjug, ſcrvor. Epiſtle to the Arch-biſhop of Canterbury - and therefore that the marriage 
of ſons and daughters may be (o roo, that is, not to be diflolved, not to be 

declar'd null in conſcience, I can find no reafon to the contrary, 12, We 

find in Scripture that £ſas's marriages were valid and went on, though con- 

tracted againſt the intereſt of that family, the pleaſure of the parents and, 

as Lyra (ues, without their conſent. Ir is true indeed that the Feruſalem 

Thargum \aies that they were a grief to 1ſaac and. Rebecca becauſe they 

were undutitull, and proud, and idolatrous, retuſing to be taughe by their 

Husbands Father or Mother, But when I conſider that ir is nor onely at- 

Gen. :6. 35- firmed by Rebecca that they were an afflition ro her, but obſerv'd at the 
very firſt taking of them in, that they were a grief to both of them, and 
that Eſau afterwards to gratity his Father did marry his Coſen german, 
the daughter of his Uncle 1ſhmael ; the opinion of Lyra ſeems moſt proba- 
ble, and that 7ſaac and Rebecca did not conſent, and were not pleas'd with 
thoſe firſt marriages, Bur if this ſhould tail, there are arguments enough 
beſides to evince that naturally ſuch marriages are valid,though at no hand 


they ought to be done, 


cap. 9, 


in Can. V'Þ. 


15. But what then ſhall we ſay to all the former difcourſe, which prov'd 
that thoſe marriages were illegitimate, and the conjuntions no better then 
concubinate © Does all that heap of things, and ſayings of wiſe men, and 
laws Eccleſiaſtical and Civil and Natural, effe& nothing * or doe they pre- 

vail intirely © That they effect ſomething their own ſtrength does evidence; 
that they doe not prevail to effect a natural nullity in marriage, the contra- 
ry arguments deſcrib'd in the tormer Number doe ſufficiently prove, W hat 
eaen 15 the concluſion * 


I 6, From hence we may learnit, 2. Although the marriage « naturally 
valid, yet that natural validity can have this effett dnely, that it can for ever 
bind 


CuaP.s5. or the Power of Fathers of Families, 
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bind the conſcience of the engaged parties to faith and mutnal love, and to 
cohabitation when it is not hinared ; and it 1s, even when it is moſt of all 
forbidden, yet potentially legitimate, that is, it wants no features and li- 
neaments, nor lite, but 1t wants ſolennity and publication ; that is, it is 
like an Embryo in his Mothers womb,there it muſt ſtay till.che law gives it 
name and birth, * For it is to be conſidered, that although the yong folks 
can contract even againſt their parents will, yet they can be hindred from 
olleſion : Not onely becauſe natural rights can be impeded in their uſe 
and challenge by the Supreme Civil power ; but becauſe there is in marri- 
age ſomething that is wholly in the power of the Civil law, For in mar- 
rage there are three things, Unity, and Society, and Myſtery, This laſt is 
not of preſent conſideration, becauſe it is wholly of ſpiritual nature, and 
therefore of Eccleſ1aſtical cogniſance, But of the other two, the firſt is 
in the power of the Contractors, the latter is in the power of the Com- 
mon-wealth. From union of minds, and obligation of mutual duties and 
affections, and perpetuity of relations they cannot be kept by their diſſen- 
ting parents, or by the Civil law. But from being a ſociety, from begin- 
ning a legal tamily, trom rights of ſucceſſion, from reckoning deſcents in 
their line, and from cohabitation they can be kept by that power which is 
the Supreme in the eſtabliſhment and condudt of all ſocieties, And the 
conſequent of this will be, not onely that ſuch perſons ſhall looſe all civil 
benefits and profits of inheritance, that is, all that can come from Soczety, 
but even their very Unity will be diſparag', ſo as it ſhall be eſteem'd no 
better then fornication ; not that it is ſo betore God,or is againſt the vertue 
of Chaſtity, but that it is (o in the Civil account, and is againſt the laws of 
Marriage, Its in this as it is in thecaſe of Raptus or Raviſhment, In the 
Civil law, he that takes away a mans daughter without the conſent of her 
parents rapmiſſe dicitur is a Raviſher: but it is not ſointhe Canon lay, it is 
not fo in Nature or Conſcience, Raptws ibi dicitur admitti ubi nihil ante 
de nuptits dicitur : If there was no treaty of marriage, it & 4 rape ; but if the 
man was ſecretly betrothed, to carry her away and lye with her is no rape, 


licet parentes reclamarent, although the parents were againſt it, ſaid Pope C.c«n aun, 
Lucius the third, Now to call this a rape,and to punith it as if it were, is dc rapr. excra. 


in the power of lay : juſt as the ſtealing of a knite out of a Church, or a 
Chalice out of the Clercs houſe, may by law be called Sacrilege ; and then 
it is ſo-to all the purpoſes of law; though before God it may not differ 
trom ſimple theft. So for yong lovers to lye together before publication 
is by the Canon law called Antenuptials fornicatio, and is puniſhed as if it 
were (0 indeed: and yet though it be evil in the eye of men, and upon that 
account is ſo init ſelf, yet in the eyes of God it 1s not fornication ; God 


himſelt having expreſlely called a Betrothed woman by the name of wife, Deuter, 33, 


and punith'd her talſhood to her husband before marriage with the {ame 
evil as adultery, And thus itis in the preſent inquiry : Marriage of per- 
ſons in minority is naturally invalid, becauſe they are nacurally unable to 
make a contract tor their good, they underſtand it not ; bur if they be of 
good years, though under heir Fathers power, they are naturally able, bur 


politically unable, and therefore are inevitably engag'd in an evil condition, 
and they have ſinn'd, and it is a miracle it they doe not f1n again, and abide 
init upon this account, For the marriage is good within doors, but it is 
not good abroad : they are both oblig'd, and yet cannot pay their ob- 
ligation: this marriage 15 not you in law, and yec they cannot chuſe ano- 
ther in conſcience : it was by t 


eir own fault, and therefore they muſt bear 
Kk 2 their 
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ther own Dur cen : they are Suury of tormc ation, but 1t 15S not 2 {in 222: ha 
the i =venth Commancement : : they have not dithonour's their own bo.:; 
ELVEEn themielves, but thev have Ethonour's them betore all the wer" 
belies, An. 25 coneron/meſe ts MBE477 y, and rebellion 15 witchcraft, (0 the 
tr abe grant iS winch a tity, lf 15S wc! — againſt the fifth Command: m: n; 
_ theretore it 15 00 legal marriage, but unlawfull ar firſt, and renin 
te au remecy be Sad out, F or this thing ; 1S rightly ſt2: 


tHe) A IP 


"I C 


og non (8. 
nat not be 4 


"FEEL 


x90 © MArTLISeS NATUT ly valid benot reſcinded ; bur it is but of 3 ve 
en0:ument tat th ne Facher thould be pleas d in his daughter in lay ; = 
©. **- theretore althouzh the * Law of God and man doe their ſeveral ſhite: +, 
the (ecur:n2 ot every intereſt and concern, yet that regard which is Cre ge 
and more rags IC 15 20 be preterred. Now tor the underſtanding of t} 
eftect of this. 2nd tor the verification ot it, it 1s to be conſider' £ that jp 
are called Perfed?,or Imperfect. A perfect law is that which either ; in 1t [+/f 
or by the Macrſtrate reſcinds whatſoever was done againſt her preſcrip: | 
Non dubrum, C. delegib, The impertect law is that which does nor nce 
reſcind the ching, bur inflits a puniſhment upon the tranſgreſlors: ſuc! 
was the lex Ps Teſtamentaria, and (ach as 1s the law concerning the: 
| _ forbic Cn marriages againſt their Fathers will ; the Marriage muſt tz nc 
6 (e01e9:29 and the married muſt lie under the puniſhment *; : they in the civil law we;: 
4121: reckon'd as Concubines, and their Children baſtards, and there was neith«: 


— 


FY 8 


ſs 17 Ur ms: dowry nor marriage allowed. And upon this account, all thoſe ſay:nz 
_ er which I brought in the former numbers t are true: the marriages were then 
t8,9, 19,11. Civilly null, that 1s, in eſtimation of Jaw and to all intents and purpoſes 9 


bo were outlaw ed, and made uncapable of civil benefits and advantages 
but the law could not make them naturally null: and in the Law of Ms{+:. 

although a maiden that had been humbled was to become the wife of hr 

that did it, and to have her dowry accordingly,it her Father pleas'd,2nd ke 
might chuſe whether he would or no; z yet + <p 1s no foot(tep or ſigne, 

that if he had betrothed himſelt to her, and lyen with her, that then (he 

was not h1s wite, or that her diſſenting F ther could make it null. Indeed 
divorces were fo eaſily granted then, that even in this caſe they had a re- 

medy at hand:hut we are tied up by ſtricter and more holy bands , and fince 
Chriſt reduc'd it to the firſt inſticution, and that it was madeto Suh 
the union of the Church unto him, it is not ſo eaſy to untie this knot, $0 
much as is in the power of law, ſo much is fit to be done for the ſecuring 
the Fathers authority and his rights according'to the intereſts of religion 
and the public: but the laws themſelves have a limit ; and though they can 
verify. all their own acts, yer they cannot annul the Atof God: Dune Dew 
conjwnxit , nemo ſeparet. Conjunction of marriages is by a law of. God 
and Nature, and to it nothing is requir'd but a natural capacity and an ex- 

plicit conſent, and therefore this no man can ſeparate. But yet, 


17, 2. The Father hath over jis children a double power; a natural power 
and a political, His Natural power 15 intire,abſolute, and unlimited, except 
where the Law of God or of Nationsdoes intervene; but then it laſts but ti! 
the children are able to underſtand and chuſe, and hift for themſelves, For 


there are {ome natural and perſonal rights relating to duty, to the perpe- 
cuating 


or ihe Power of Fatbers of Families. 
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their own burden : they are guilty of fornication, but it is not a ſin againſt 
the ſeventh Commandement : they have not diſhonour'd their own bodies 
between themſelves, but they have diſhonour'd them before all the world 
beſides, And as covetouſneſſe is idolatry, and rebellion is witchcraft, ſo this 
diſobedtence is unchaſlity, it is uncleanneſſe againſt the fifth Commandement - 
and therefore it is no legal marriage,.but unlawfull at firſt, and remains {© 
all the way, till a legal remedy be tound out, For this thing is rightly ſtated 
lib, Sentent. 2- by Pawlxs the Lawyer : Matrimonia hac jure non contrahi, ſed tamen con- 
- were tratta non ſolvi,Such marriages onght not to be made,but being made they can- 
liaites ad P4%- pot be diſſolved, And he gives an excellent reaſon tor it ; contemplationem 
ca, enim publice utilitatis privatorum commodts anteferri, It is of public con- 
cern that marriages naturally valid be not reſcinded ; but it is but of private 
| emolument that the Father ſhould be pleas d in his daughter in law : and 
x Ba 2%, theretore although the * Law of God and man doe their leveral ſhares tor 
wy, the ſecuring of every intereſt and concern, yet that regard which is greateſt 
and more public is to be preterred, Now for the underſtanding of the ful] 
efte& of this, and tor the verification of it, it is to be conſider'd, that laws 
are called Perfeit,or Imperfett, A pertect law is that which either in it ſelf 
or by the Magiſtrate reſcinds whatſoever was done againſt her preſcripr. /. 
Non dubium, C, delegib, The imperte&t law is that which does not indeed 
reſcind the thing, bur inflits a puniſhment upon the tranſgreflors: ſuch as 
was the /ex Furia Teſtamentaria, and {uch as is the law concerning theſe 
forbidden marriages againſt their Fathers will ; the Marriage muſt ſtand, 
"as ſemen and the married muſt lie under the puniſhment *: they in the civil law were 
fr(am/parcires reckon'd as Concubines,and their Children baſtards, and there was neither 
ſcÞir, 41m dowry nor marriage allowed. And upon this account, all thoſe ſayings 
© 9, Which I brought in the former numbers f are true : the marriages were then 
18, 9, 10,11. civilly null, that is, in eſtimation of law and to all intents and purpoles of 
law were outlawed, and made uncapable of civil benefits and advantages 
Fxod.:: but the law could not make them naturally null: and in the Law of Moſes, 
although a maiden that had been humbled was to become the wife of him 
that did it,and to have her dowry accordingly,it her Father pleas'd,and he 
might chuſe whether he would or no; yet there is no footſtep or ſigne, 
that if he had betrothed himſelf to her, and lyen with her, that then ſhe 
was not his wite, or that her diſſenting Father conld make it null, Indeed 
divorces were fo cafily granted then, that even in this caſe they had a re- 
medy at hand:but we are tied up by ſtriter and more holy bands , and ſince 
Chriſt reduc'd it to the firſt inſticution, and that it was madeto repreſent 
the union of the Church unto him, it is not ſo eaſy to untie this knot, So 
much as is in the power of law, ſo much is fit to be done for the ſecuring 
the Fathers authority and his rights according to the intereſts of religion 
and the public: but the laws themſelves have a limit; and though they can 
verify all their own acts, yet they cannot annul the At of God: 2v# Dew 
conjunxit, nemo ſeparct, Conjunttion of marriages is by a law of God 
and Nature, and to it nothing is requir'd but a natural capacity and an ex- 
plicit conſent, and therefore this no man can ſeparate. Bur yer, 


17. 3. The Father hath over his children a double power; a natural power 
and a political, His Natural power is intire,abſolute, and unlimited, except 
where theLaw of God or of Nationsdoes intervene; but then it laſts but till 
the childrea are able to nnderſtand and chuſe, and ſhift for themſelves, For 


there are ſome natural and perſonal rights relating to duty, to the perpe- 
ruating 


15 


— 7 * 


1s, 


* ations of the ſons did deſtroy thoſe rights were ſo far, and in relation to 


15+ 


Fathers eſtate, it muſt be ſo zand the marriage to be a concubinate, it muſt 
be accounted ſo; and the conjuntion to be uncleanneſle, it muſt be called 
diſhonourable, and may be puniſhed as if it were ſo : and this mult laſt ſo 
long till the ſon be by the ſame law declar'd not to be under his Fathers 
power as to that particular ; and when it is ſo, he can then chule for himſelt 
without fraud or detriment ; though even then alſo he hath upon him . 
two bands, Rewverence and Pjety, from which the ſon can never be emanct- 


— — ——O———— — 
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tuating the kind, to detending and providing for themſelves, which are not 
to be taken from us, unleſle they be as well or better ſupplied otherwhere, 
for ſome can,and ſome cannot, The defires relating to marriage have in 
them ſo much natural neceſſity, and ſo much relation to perſonal duties, 
that either they muſt be in our own powers, or elſe our ſalvation muſt de- 
pend on other men. MNeſcss noſtri arbitrii eſſe Matrimonia ? Aﬀettus noſtri 
nobis mon ſerviunt. Non potes efficere Imperio ut vel amem quam vel, vel mu 0. 
oderim, Matrimonium vero tum perpetuum eſt, ſi mutua voluntate jungitur, clan. 375, 
Cum ergo queratur mihi uxor, ſocia thort, vite conſors,in omne ſeculum mihi 

eligenda eſt, © My wife is to dwell with me for ever, the halt of my felt, 

« my laſting joy or my laſting ſorrow, and it I doe not love her we cannot 

« live comfortably, and ro love I cannot be commanded, for my affetions 

« 2renot at my own coinmand, much leſle at anothers : and therefore the 

condut of this belongs to my lelfe, and to none elſe, for ſo much of the 

intereſt as the union and conjunAion comes toy and inthis I am no mans 

ſubje&t, when I am a man my ſelf, 


But the Father hath a political power, Patria poteſtas eſt jus quod- 5. ju autem pos 
dam quod habent qui ſunt de Imperis Romano in liberos Naturales & legitimos, '©jt4h. Inſt, 
ſay the Lawyers, The paternal power is defin'd by the meaſures of the nl rg ont 
Roman law , and ſo it is inall Countries by their own meaſures, Now in :vium. 
moſt Countries, eſpecially of old, the Father had ſo much power given to "1? woe 
him over his children that they were a part of his poſſeſſions ; they ac- |; {+ 57 41. 
quir'd what they did acquire for their Father, not for themſelves ; they 141%. 
might be pawa'd, they might be ſold three times for their Fathers profit; 
they muſt laſt and abide under this power till they were diſmiſſed or eman- | 
cipated by their Father, Now whatſoever rights were conſequent to theſe 


powers were {0 wholly to be diſpos'd of by the Fathers, that whatſoever 


thoſe rights, null and invalid, When therefore the Father had by the Ci- 
vil law a power over the perſon of his ſon, ſo as to have the profit of his 
labours, the ifſues of his marriage, his children to ſucceed, the ſons wife 
to be partner of his goods and his holy rites, and to perpetuate his family, 
he had by the Civil law power to diſpoſe of him fo tar as concern'd theſe 
things, but no further. And theretore the Father had power to difinherit 
the fon that married without his Fathers leave ; and all the Emperors and 
all the Lawyers till the time of Conſtantine did allow it : but then it felt * 7 
variety and change, and it was limited to the caſe of the ſons marrying 
diſhonourably. ; 


The reſult of theſe three Propoſitions is this, That every Common- 
wealth hath power to extend or to ſtreighten theFathers political power, & 
to give ſentences and judgements upon the ations that relate to ſuch 
power : and if the law does declare the children of marriages againſt the 
parents will to be baſtards, they are ſo; and the Son not to ſucceed in his 


Kk 3 pated 
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pated as long as he lives,and as long as he can be obliged to bea thankful 
perſon, ever remembring what the old $:by{ ſaid,that they deſerve damna- 
tion 


1900 * Quiye parentes 
Tn ſenio linquunt, neque premia digna rependnnt 
Pro Nutricats, wel qui parere , 
Aſpera vel contra dixerunt verba parentes, , 


who leave their parents in their old age, who ſpeak words againſt them, 
who doe not pay their thankfull duty tor their alimony and education, ang 
who refuſe to obey them, viz, according to the laws, and according to the 
exigence of reverenceand piety which muſt be for ever, 


Cf exemption from the power of Fathers. 


20, For by this means we ſhall the ſhorteſt and trueſt anſwer the inquiry 
whena Son is free from his Fathers power, and how long he is 75; mLT|010- 
in Encomio. es araytzaus ware py. O-, as Demoſthenes his expreſſion iS, ſabjet? to the 
neceſſity of the Fathers laws. 1 an\wer that, in thoſe things which are parts 
of natural power and relate to perſonal duties, the Father hath always ; 
power of Counſel, which muſt be regarded by the ties and analogies of reve- 
rence and piety, and the reaſons of the things themſelves. But in thoſe 
powers which the law hath given him, he is to abide in them as long as the 
law permits, for in this there is no other meaſure but the law, But in theſe 
and all other things whatſoever, when by nature and the laws we are quit 
from the Empire of the Father,and that power which is called Caſtig ation, 
or the power of command and coercion, we are ſtill tied to tear him with a | 
reverential fear, and to obey him with the readineſle of piety in all things 
where Reverence and Piety are to have regard and prevail, that is, where- 
ever it is poſſible and reaſonable to obey, 2x4 prerogativa ex beneficentia 
acquiritur _ durat, (aid Ariſtotle,The authority that is acquir d by boun- 
ty 1s perpetnat, 


21: And therefore even Marriage it ſelf does not quit the children from 
their duty : Not onely by force of Civil laws, in which ſenſe the ſons wife 
was in the Fathers power as well as the (on himſelf till he was emancipa- 
ted ; but I mean it in reſpe& of reverence and pious regards, and natural 

Homil. 11.in duty, and humble obſervation, For Nomen Patris grande Myſterium eſt, 
LOVE, & nomen Matris arcana Reverentia, (aid Origen; there is Reverence, and 
there is myſtery, and all ſacredneſle in the Names of Father and Mother 
and that dignity laſts for ever. The Ancients tell that when Danaw,who 
had given liberty to his fifty daughters to marry according to their own 
liking,was compelled to give them to the fifty Grandchildren of .&giſthus, 
he gave to each of them a ſword, and commanded them to kill their huſ- 
bands the firſt night before their congreſſe : and they thought themſelves, 
though married,oblig'd to obey their Father, and all did ſo but Hypermne- 
ftra, who for her diſobedience was queſtion'd upon her life, and was by the 
equally-divided ſentences of the Judges acquitted, Thelike ſtory to this 
is told by Chalcondylas,that a daughter of a Florentine Phyfician being by 
the public requeſt and neceſſity of the Town given to Lantiſlaus an amo- 
rous Prince, who to get her belteged the Town, her Father gave her a Po: 
{on 
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ſon'd handkerchief which he commanded her to uſe upon the Prince, and 
the did fo, and upon her felt, and both died. Theſe indeed were exceſles 
of power and obedience : but I noted them to ſhew that the ſenſe of the 
world is to ſuppoſe children oblig'd to their parents even when they are in 
the power of a husband, or in neceſſitude and conjunction with a wite, And 
this is extended alſo to daughters that are Widows, if they be in mino- 
rity, that is under 25 years; for ſo it was in the Roman law ; or, it under any 
other number of years which the law calls minority in any Government. 
HeaAaTtlouy 7 ung meTs ETWY CUTEST IO, [EMYOL SEUTrEga ues, WWwun TE 
muTpos japreictw, If ſhe will marry again, let her marry by the conſent of her 1» vali ico. 
Father, 


2. If a Son be a Magiſtrate, the Magiſtrate is exempted, bur not the 

Son, That is, in thoſe things which concern his office and digniry the Father 
hath nothing to doe with him: bue in things Oeconomical the Fathers 

ower ſtands, and his perſon is capable of the {ame regards as formerly ; of 
all the ſame, Salvo honore Magiſtratus, But yet the reverence of (uch a 
Son to a Father ought to be no otherwiſe exacted then by the meaſures of 
prudence and cuſtome, and the common uſages of the place, When Fa- 
bins Maximus came to his Son who was then Conſul,and (ate upon his horſe, 
otherwiſe then he ought, his Son ſent the Li&tors to him to call him to 
deſcend and come to him: and the old Man gladly obeyed, and told him, ,,,.. ,., : 
Non ego Imperium tunum,mi Fili,contempſi, I did not deſpiſe thy authority, z. c. 2. 
but I tried it you knew how to be a Conſul : nec 7gnoro quid Patrie venera- 
tions debeatur ; verum publica inſtituta privata pietate potiora judico, I know 
what weneration i dne to a Father z but the private regard muſt give place to 
the public laws, And yet even in th.ngs of public nature, it a Father be wiſe, 
his Counſel ought to have ſome torce beſides the reaſon, When the Tri- 
bunes of the people, who ſometime had Conſular dignity,contended which 
of them ſhould goe to the Warre againſt the Lavicani (tor they all would 
fain have gone, but none-would ſtay at home to take care of the city) 
Quintws Servilizs commanded his Son to ſtay, and doe his duty at home; 
and he did ſo, for it was for the public intereſt that one ſhould, and the 
power of his Father determin'd him when they all retus'd at firſt, 


3. If a Son enters into holy Orders,it does not quit him from his duty 
and obedience to his Father, unleſfle the law declare it_ſo ; that is, in ſuch 
things wherein the Fathers political power did confift,” And we find in 
that colletion of Canons which is called Apoſtolical, it is decreed that if ©:p. 8.. 
a ſervant take on him holy Orders againſt the will of his lord, there was a 
redhibition allowed , he was to return to his ſervice, till he was freed by his 
lord. The caſe is the ſame in Princes and in Fathers, 


There are four little Queres more for the finiſhing this Rule; the anſivers to 
which will be ſhort, becauſe they depend upon the former diſcourſes, 


1, Whether if the Grandfather be alive, and the Son be in his power, 
it be ſufficient to legitimate the marriage of the Nephew if the Grandfather 
conſent, though the Father be not ask'd, 


To this the Lawyers anſwer with a diſtin&ion : Tf the Nephew mar- |. oratione 16, 


ry a wite, the conſent of the Son muſt be ask'd ; but if the Niece mar-*. Gn Ge wy 
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| thus in the Civil law © 


26 


27, | 
de clandeſt.Ma= tO the Council, 


trim, impreſſ; 
Paril. 1556. 


in Burchard, 
& in decretis. 


Idema dixit Lu- 


cius 3-in C. 


ry, the conſent of the Grandfather is ſufficient : and ſo it is if the Nephew 
marry in the ſame family, that is, the Niece by another ſon, Thereaſon of 
the laſt is, becauſe the Fathers are ſuppos'd willing to doe advantage to their 
own family, and therefore it may be ſufficient that he who is in aQual poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Government ſhould explicitly conſent, and the other impli- 
citely. But why to the marriage of the Niece the Grandfathers conſenc 
ſhould be enough, but to the Nephew's marriage the Fathers conſent alſo 
be requir'd, the reaſon that is pretended is onely this, Becauſe no man 
ought to have his heir provided tor him againſt his will, of which there is 
no danger in the _— of a daughter, But in ſhort, though this was 

the Romans, and was no more reaſonable then we 
ſee ; yet now that it is acaſe of Conſcience I am to anſwer otherwiſe, For ir 
is againſt Natural and Divine reaſon and laws that the Father ſhould in 
either of the caſes be neglected, who ought rather to be preferred,as he that 
is moſt and longeſt like to be concerned in the good and evil of the mar- 
riage. 


2, Whether if the parents have conſented and authoris'd the treaty 


"of marriage till the affections of the children are irrevocably ingag'd,and 
afterwards retra& that conſent, the children are bound to obey their pa- 


rents, and quit theirloves. 


This I find in an elegant caſe related by Gentian Hervet in his oration 
Damoiſelle Vitrou was eſpouſed to a Cavalier by her pa- 
rents ; but when he would have married her and carried her home to his 
friends, her parents, I know not upon what account, chang'd their minds 
and refus'd to let her goe. But the Souldier carries her away by force 
and marries her and lies with her, but us'd her ill;of which ſhe being quick- 
ly weary, flies into a Monaſtery ; and that ſhe might not be drawa thence 
and forc'd to return under her bondage, ſhe pretends that he was not her 
husband by law, becauſe he forc'd her from her Fathers houſe againſt the 
will of her parents, To this it was anſwered in behalf of the husband, 
that ſhe who was eſpouſed legally, might be carried away by the ſpouſe 
lawfully, according to that of Gregory, and Euſebivs, Si quis virginem aut 
viduam furatus fuerit, niſi fuerit a ſe deſponſata, anathema ſit. It ſhe was 
not eſpouſed, it is Plagium & raptus, 4 rape and ſtealth, but if ſhe was, it 
was no fraud to him, Now if this was no raviſhmenr, as it is plain, be- 


cum cauſam de Cauſe ſhe was eſpouſed, and ſhe was willing, though her parents were nor, 


'rapt. extra. 


then ſhe was his wife, ſaies the Law, and it fo, then the revocation or diſ- 
ſent of the Father hindred not but that ſhe might proceed thither where 
ſhe was ingag'd. Now this caſe went farre indeed : But if it benot gone (o 
farre, yet it 1t be gone thither from whence they cannot honeſtly or de- 
cently recede, the Fathers diſſent ought not to be a- prejudice to the con- 
ſummation : for it began from an honeſt and a competent cauſe, it was a fire 
kindled from the Sun, and it proceeds to that which is honeſt in it ſelf ; and 
therefore there is no evil done, Bur if the parties are unengag'd, or be in- 
different, or can well retire, the firſt liberty did not let them looſe from du- 
iy but that they are to abide there where they were, unleſle (I ſay) by that 

rſt leave they are paſs'd beyond a fair return. For the affe&ions and the 
great content of children is not to be plaid with, as with a tennis-ball ; and 
it iS in this as in his children, if he have begotten the affeion unto lite, he 


muſt maintain it at his own charge, 
"% W hether 
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3. Whether Mothers have the ſame authority over their children as 7 


28, 
the Fathers have. 


To this I anſwer, that in the Civil law ſons were not in their Mothers 


power,but in their Fathers : Appellare de nuptiis debut Patrem;and Euſt athius 20h contro 


/ 


upon Homer, Xonm1pgy 5) Els VEANHE TLTEINGY £7 atk T#,ws &U'Ts ££d\vwouma DN.. 8. 


Svjaries, He that gives the dowry, it is fit that by his will the marriage 
be contracted. This 1s well enough, that the Father ſhould doe it : but ic 
becomes the piety of children to endeavour that their Mother be pleaſed , 
for to her alſo there is the ſame natural relation, obligation and minority, 
and in all things they are equal, abating the privilege of the ſex z and there- 
tore though the ſame duty 1s owing to them both, yet their authority is ſe- 
verally expreſs'd, which to my ſenſe is well intimated by Euſtathins : #x 


evo ic TAT&95, 4 AT ESs MilWad\ « Thy 'AGegdinhly ayxyorra, Not the pow- 
er of my Father, nor the perſuaſiow of my Mother, ſhould make me marry even 
Venus her ſelf, Where the Mother is allowed onely the power ot per- 
ſuaſion, Bur that alſo implies all her power, onely that is the moſt pro- 
per way for her exerciſe of it, 


Anſonius, Oi; » 
Ty, x; meicgely 2 pxguay, ſaid Fulian the Emperor, For they that can if they 
pleaſe compel, ought moſt of all to prevail when they counſel and intreat, But 
however things were in the law of the Romans, yet by the laws of nature 
Mothers, who have ſo great an affection to their children, and ſo great an 
intereſt 1n the good and evil reſpectively of their Son in law's or their 
Daughters manners, muſt with duty & tendernefle be regarded like the Fa- 
thers, 'O 5 ay © Puarw; 10 gy emuicito Pg ypnus Ts mpimvIO Beafeuriu, x 
Toy &yeFrAn TOY TH TRL YAugY 
Alexandria : Confonantly to the law of Nature he commanded his {on to 
abſtain trom ſuch marriages as were diſpleaſing ro his Mother, 1ſaac did (0 


to Facob, And to this purpoſe Catullus elegantly preſles this obligation. 


At tu ne pugnacum talti conjuge,virgo, 

Non equum eſt pugnare, Pater cui tradidit ipſe, 
Ipſe Pater cum Matre, quibus parere neceſſe eſt, 
Virginitas non tota tua eſt : ex parte parentum eſt, 
Tertia pars Matri data, pars data tertia Patri, 
Tertia ſola tua eff, 


Her Father and her Mother and her ſelf had in her ſelf equal ſhare, 


Burt if the Father be dead,then the queſtion is greater, becauſe if the 
Mother have any power,ſhe hath it alone : when her Husband liv'd ſhe had 
power as the Moon hath light by the aſpect of the Sun , but now that her 
light is extinguiſh'd, hath ſhe any natural and proper power of her own ?7 


Iſmeniz & I{- 


men. F. 


And it is the moſt forcible, Fuſſum eras, Epilt. ad Pau- 
quodque eft potentiſſimum Imperandi gen, rogabat, qui jubere poterat, ſaid 


< / Lal D 2 / 
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GP iTH ry DpIETUNY E TY Ya, ſaid S, Cyril of in Genel. l, 4. 


To this S. Auſtin anſwers clearly, Fortaſſis enim que nunc non apparet, Epilt. z33. 


apparebit & Mater, cujus voluntatem in tradenda filia omnibus ut arbitror 
Natura preponit : niſi eadem pnella in ea jam atate fuerit, ut jure licentiore 
ſibi eligat ipſa quod velit, Prom which words of S, Auſtin it is plain, that 
in the diſpoſing of her daughter in marriage by the voice of Nature the 
Mother hath a power ; and this is rather, and more, and longer then in the 
diſpoſal of her ſox. The reaſon of both is the ſame, becauſe by the advan- 
tage of the ſex and breeding, the ſon will be fic to govern in the family ; 
and at the ſame time the daughter hath the weakneſles of feminine fpiric 


upon 
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upon her as much as the Mother, and more by reaſon gf her tender age 
and want of experience, To which may be added, that if the Father be 
dead, the eſtate is deſcended upon.the Son, and then he is put by law under 
the power of Tutors and Guardians, and then is to marry, & enadmory 5 
melnp, yrwpn F ovyyevor, (ales the law, by the conſent of his Kindred and 
Guardians z that is, if he be not come to maturity : bur if he be, the rule 
is, Filius quidem pubes nullius expettat arbitrium, filia vero Matris & pro- 
prxquorum, A ſon thatis of a marriageable age if his Father be dead is 
wholly in his own pBwer, but a daughter 1s under the power of her Mo- 
ther. And yet this alſo laſts no longer but to a certain age, which is deter- 
min'd by the laws of every Nation reſpectively. And yet both the Son 
and the Daughter are to ſhew piety to their Mother,and not to grieve her, 
Pulchre Deo obtemperat qui triſtis eſt Parent, tor he does ill ſerve God, that 
brings ſorrow to his parent, And therefore the Ancient laws of the Romans 
were ever tavourable to that part of the marriage which the Mother choſe, 
Poſtulatu andito Matr1is T, wIorumque, Magziſtratys ſecundum pareptis arbi- 
trium dant jus Nuptiarum, ſaies Livy. But the Wiſtgoths by their law were 
more kind to the Mothers intereſt, tor Patre mortuo utrinſque ſexus filiorum 
conjunttio in Matris poteſtate conſiſtat ; Both ſon and daughter if their Fa- 
ther was dead were in the power of their Mother, and were to marry by her 
appointment and counſel. And theretore Simeon Metaphraſtes commends 
Abraham tor taking a wite at the command of his parents, war 7 muy 
x Too tid w:,m x78! % punter Tunrory,as knowing it to be one of the Divine 
Commandements to obey his Father and his Mother. But thele things were 
varied by laws and particular conſiderations, That which is of univerſal truch 
is this onely, That in their natural minority children are equally under the 
power ot their Mother, as of their Father when he was alive ; but when 

they can chule, they are ſooner quit from the Caſtigation or legal coerci- 

tive powers of their Mother, then of their Father it he had liv'd, And this 

relies upon the practice and conſent of all the world, and hath this reaſon, 
becauſe women are not by laws ſuppos d very ht to govern laſting intereſts, 
ut laſtly, they are never quit from their reverence and duty, piety and 

oreateſt and kindeſt regards : but the Mothers diſſenting does not annul the 
marriage of her ſons that are of*age ; and it is ſo far from that, that their 

not complying with their Mother in this affair is onely then a fin when it is 
done with unregarding circumſtances, or hath not in it a great weight of 
reaſon, Bur every child ſhould doe well ro remember their obligation to 

their Mothers; and as S. Chryſoſtom ſaid in his own caſe, when he had a 
mind to enter into a Monaſtery his Mother recalled him, or rather the 
voice of God crying, Fil: colito Anthuſam, Son remember thy Mother An- 

thuſa, and grieve her not as long as ſhe lives. For Nomen Matrs, arcana 
reverentia, There is a ſecret veneration due to the very Name of a Mo- 
ther, 


4. Although a Fathers authority is ſuch that againſt it a Son may 
not marry z yet whether or no is the power of the parents ſuch-chat.they 
can compel a {on or a daughter to marry whom ar when they will : 


To this I anſwer, that in the matters of marriage eſpecially, and pro- 
portionably to the probable event of things in other laſting ſtates of lite, 
that of Ariſtotle 1s very true, H D ou T ATP) Te Sis 2% eye TY iveg? 
ed: To ave yxaior, The Fathers authority hath in it no neceſsity, no _— 
W hich* 


"—_OR.e.  e 
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W hich Heliodorms Pruſecnſis thus paraphraſes, The commandements of Fa- 
thers to their children 74x 19-2 «7 sTw payaniu tyeuy 56 Bialsaao, have 
pot tw them ſuch force that they can compel their children, And therefore 
Pamphilus in the Comedy complains paſhonately,and yet reaſonably, 


Proh Deum atque hominum fidem ! quid eſt, ſi non hec contumelia '/f ? Andris, At, 
þ » i 4 . , 

Uxorem decrerat ſeſe dare mihi hodie ©: nonne oportuit SCCR. J. 

Preſciſſe me ante ? nonne prius communicatum oportuit ? 


Upon which place Donatws laid well, quia nuptiarum non omnis poteſtas in 

Hatre eft, All the intire power of marriages 15 not in the Fathers, It may 

not be done againſt their wills, but neither is their will alone ſufficient. 

The Fathers have a negative, bur che children mult alſo like. Conſtat enim 

tirca nuptias eſſe filits liberam voluntatem : ideo ſervatd ratione pietatis com- 
municatum oportwit, (41d Eugraphias. For it is certain they have the power 

ot choice, and therefore in piety the Father ought to have acquainted 

the Son withit. And the ſame alſo is thecaſe of the daughrer, ſhe is not 

to be forc'd to marry againſt her inclination and affetions, Euſtathing 

upon that of Homer, by Tap v6AtTAS, x arday ewury, laies p95 axe/3tiay xd'Ofun, & 
166 mA, it was ſpoken according to the exacteſt political meaſures, 

chat the Father ſhould chaſe an husband for his daughter Penelope, and yer 

that his daughter ſhould like the yong Prince Ulyſſes ; 8 9ap SvAnws o Te lnp 

Th Suna mg! mu Toe) Th wed on, 399 eine x, auth, For there is diffe- 

rence between a ſervant and a child ; the Father may chule for his daugh- 

ter, ſo that at the ſame time ſhe may chuſe for her ſelf: and therefore (ſaies 

he) when Pomer ſaid Soin ' px «92g, he faies it inreſpe of the Father, 

that he may give her to whom he pleaſe ; but when he faies «} os ay TH 
[lkweromy yage: Ion, he fates It inreſpett of the Daughter, that the man 

whom the Father chuſes muſt be gracious in her eyes : « 9p Sr Tas 
Prior; axgvony Yurure xamyWwacau ale, ſaid Priſcus, It is impions in Eciogis le> 
tomarry 4 daughter againſt htr will, | OOO 


32, - Putthisis to be underſtood with ſome reſtraint, For if a Father may 
chuſe, and the daughter may chuſe too, how if it happens that they fancy 
ſeveral perſons ? ſhall the Fathers authority, or the daughters liking pre- 
vail : both cannot prevail at once: but the queſtion is, which ſhall, and 
when, and how long, or in what caſes, To this I anſwer that if the matter 
be indifferent, or the perſon be fit, the Father ought to prevail, Patrs 
quippe juſſa non potuiſſe filium detrefFare, A ſon may not retuſe his Fathers Tit. Anzal, 
commandement, For the Fathers authority is certainly a very great thing, n 
apyoro naln Eh To rail! xj Pe mms SE ans Ths PVorws, A Father is by Manuel Palze 
Nature 10 his child both a Lord and a Prince : and therefore Theophilus calls 00g, Wes 7 
the Paternal power «xexvy &JExoier,which is the title of the Royal Majeſty: y 5. r. dc his 
and though the old name for diſobedience in the Scripture is Witchcraft , 9% fui vel ali 
yet Ennedius would fain have found a new name for this kind of it, Non in- 5m. 16. 
venio qua nouum facinors genys explicem novitate ſermonum, quibus futt 
Sacrilegium non parere, It is Sacrilege at leaſt not to obey our parents. 
"Now although this be ſpoken generally and indefinitely, yet it muſt have 
it's effe& in fuch commandements which haye no great reafon againſt them: 
and therefore if a Father offers a wife to a fon, or a husband to a daughter, 
ſuch as a wiſe or a good man may offer without folly and injury, the child 
isnot to diſpute at all, but to obey, it the Father arges and inſiſts upon the ; 
precept. | | 
Buc A 


356 Of Lawes Domeſtick, Boo 11], 


33» But there are ſome caſes in which the Father onght not to urge the 
children, 1, If the children be not capable or able for marriage, if it 
be deſtructive of their health ,, or againſt his nature ; and this excuſe 
was allowed amongſt the Romans even where the Paternal power was 

INT at the higheſt. Solent qui coguntur 4 Patribus ut Uxores ducant , ill 

RE dicere, Non ſumus etiam nunc apti naptis. It is not fit to require 

them to marry that hate, or are unable ro doe the offices of that 

F ſtate, 2. If the Father offer to his child a diſhoneſt or filthy perſon, un- 

equal, or unfit, that is, when -it is notoriouſly or ſcandalouſly fo : when 
the perſon is intolerably and irreconcileably diſpleaſing, then the command 
is tyranny, The Son is bound to obey his Father commanding him to 
| marry ; Sed enim ſi imperet uxorem ducere infamem, propudioſam, criming- 
ld. 2; ©, 7- ſam, non ſcilicet parendum, (aid A. Gellins ; But not it he offers to his 
child an infamous, a diſhoneſt perſon, And fo the law provides in behalt 
of the daughter, that ſhe ought not to be compelled ro marry an infamous 
man ; {, ſed que Patres, ff. de Sponſal. and ſo Harmenopulus renders it, aun 

* Manhaus Monachus legit ves{6- ? Hgrov Pt, Iunamu [ umegrna ” ] 0Ts This TEM 

Event pin Cniam compreentat jet @vatiov % aigegr duty pngeveru, She that is under her 

—_ filio ke lis con Fathers power can then onely refuſe her Fathers command, 

rroverſis mon erat, Harmenopalo 4, when he chuſes for her a man that is unworthy in his manners, 

conjentzunt Bamure 115. 28.1111. 1nd 4 filthy perſon : and indeed in this cale the hath leaveto 
retule the moſt Imperious command of an angry Father, Son and daugh- 
| ter 1n this have equal right : 297; yus ayapmuer, AX xamrayzato 0. 4 
n cial, Meretr. 812Copy-O- npro(m © 10 Luctan, Though his Father would have compell'd and 
forc d him to marry a wife, yet he refns dit : and he might lawtiffly, when he 

ofter'd him a ſtrumper. 


34» But there is another ſort of perſons which are called Turpes filthy or 
hatetull ; and that is, ſuch as are deformed and intolerably ugly, Morou; 92u 

in Charidemo. oy; mn x&As; cvoughopys &i9/pou;,faith Lucian, We call them filthy that are not 
fair or comely, But in this ſenſe, if the Father offers a husband to his 
daughter, ſhe hath not liberty to diſſent, but onely to petitiop tor liberty : 
for beauty is not the prailſe.ot a man, and he may be a worthy perſon, 
though of an ill ſhape, and his wit and manners may be better then his 
countenance, And there is no exception in this, but chat if the daughter 
hath us'd all means ſhe can to endure him, and cannot obtain it, ſhe can 
onely then refuſe when ſhe can be ſure that with hint ſhe can never doe her 
duty ; of which becauſe ſhe cannot be ſure beforehand, becauſe his worthi- 
nefle may overcome the aire and tollies of her fancy, therefore the unhand- 
ſomeneſle of a man is not alone a ſufficient cauſe for a daughrer to retuſe 
her Fathers earneſt commands. But yet in this caſe though a Father have 
authority, yet a good Father will never aſe it, when it is very much againſt 
his Daughter, unleſle it be alſo very much more tor her good, But a Son 
hath in this ſome more liberty, becauſe he is to be the head of a family, and 
he is more eaſily tempted, and can ſooner be drawn afide to wander, and 


beauty or comelineſle is the proper praiſe of a woman ; comelineſſe and 


good humor, forma uxoria,and a meek and quiet ſpirit are her beſt dreiſings, 
and all that ſhe can be good for in her ſelf and therefore the uglineſle ot a 
woman will ſooner paſle into an incapacity of perſon, then it can doe ina 
man, Bur in theſe caſes, as children ſhould not be too forward to diſpute 
the limits of their Fathers power, leſt they miſtake their own leave 
or their Fathers authority ; ſo Fathers alſo ſhould remember _ the 

2wyers 


S.42% 
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Lawyers ſay, Patria poteſtas in pietate debet non in atrocitate conſiſtere, The |..D. Adrianus. 
Fathers power conſiſts not in the ſurlieſt part of Empire, but in the ſun- a +7 
ſhine fide, in the gencleſt and warmeſt part, Qwis enim non magis filiorum pariic. = 

ſalutem quam ſuam curat ? (ajth Tertultian. He is an ill Father that will gs Mare 


not take more care for the good of his child, thea his own humor. 


'  Thelikeis to be ſaid in caſe the Father offers to his child a perſon of | 
a condition much inferior. For though this difference is introduc'd prin- 2 
cipally by pride and vanity in all the laſt ages of the world, and Nobility is < 

' not the reward of vertue, but the adornment of fortune, or the effect of 
Princes humors, unlefle it be in ſome rare caſes, yet now that it is in the 
humors and manners of men, it is to be regarded, and a Diamond is really 
of ſo much value as men will give for it : and therefore a ſon or daughter 
may juſtly refuſe to marry a perſon whoſe conjunction will be very diſho- 
nourable and ſhametull : but at little differences children muſt nor ſtarr, If 
the Nobility marries into the tamily of a Merchant, the difference is not (0 
great, but that portion makes up the want of great extra&tion, For a huſ. 
band or a wife may be ara Q. & Baran, Noble by their wealthy (o the 
Greek proverb means: and old Ennius tranſlating of Euripides his Hecuba, 
makes wealth to be Nobility, 


Hec ita etſi perverse dicas, facile Achives flexers, apud A. Gell. 
Nam cum opulenti loquuntur pariter atque ignobiles, id. 21. G4. 
Eadem difta, eademque oratio aqua, non eque valet. 


When the rich and the ignoble ſpeak the ſame things, the rich man ſhall 
prevail when the ignoble ſhall nor, 


apo its 19. theo, 
[\sT7 Os, Aaſowr m3 Tomy evyms arp. 

Wealth makes nobility, And therefore in ſuchcaſes,it the ſons or danghters 
refuſe the command of their Father, it is to be accounted rebellion and diſ- 
obedience, But this whole inquiry is well ſumm'd up in thoſe excellent 
words of Heliodorus, Ei wo gap dei m3 Ths apyns 2mgxpnoud} a: vojugy, Av Res 
enpret pgt To Fare ai, BixGed ai > ors Sov, mo mwIAzveF a: WaTlov, Ei? 
24 ©. To 14r0jy.ov, To Tap & PT Ipw! Barns ouvuydbely aAyLAYXALOV, Mf the 
Fathers will uſe the utmoſt power of law,it is enough for them to ſay, It is their 
will, And it is to no purpoſe to ask, where they have power to compel, Bat 
when there is a marriage to be contrat#ed,it is fit that they both conſent, 


Thereare ſome inquiries relating to the title of this Chapter, which would 
be ſeaſonable enough here to be conſidered, concerning the powers of 
Husbands over their Wives : But becauſe the Matrimonial queſtions and 
caſes of Conſcience are very Material and very Numerous, and of all 
_ have been moſt injur'd by evil and imperted principles and worſe 
condudt , Ithought it better to leave this to fall into the heap of Matri- 
monial cafes, which I deſign in a book by it ſelf, if God ſhall give me 
| opportunity, and fit me with circumſtances accordingly, 
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Of the interpretatjon, diminution, 


Boox 111 


Cicero lib. 2. 
de Invent. 


; QCEre leges non eft verba earum tenere, ſed vim ac 
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C H AP... VI. 


Of the Interpretation, Diminution and Abrogation of Hu- 
mane lawes. 


ETHERE are ſeven ways of the changing of humane 
| XN! i laws ſo, that the obligation of Conſcience is alſo 
KIN changed: 1, Equity, 2, Judicial interpretation, -3, A 
FE) contrary,or a ceaſing reaſon, 4, Diſpenſation, 5. Com- 
PEN mutation, 6, Contrary Cuſtome, 7, Dire& revocation 
RS Or abrogation,Of theſe I am to give account in thisChap- 
=> ter, that the Conſcience having already ſeen her obliga- 


tion, may alſo diſcern when ſhe enters into liberty, 


S. 1. Of Equity. 


RuLe Tl. 


VVhen the letter of the law is burdenſome and un- 
juſt,the meaning and charity of the law does one- 


ly oblige the Conſcience. 


pom ; quia prior 
atque poteutior eſt quam vox mens dicents, ſay the Lawyers, The mind of 
the law-giver is more to be regarded then his words. For words change, 
and things change; and our expreſſions ſometimes the more literal they are, 
the more obſcure they are, becauſe there are more words then things, and 
the circumſtances and appendages are the beſt commentary, 


Leges perquam egregia res ſunt , ſed « quilegibus utitur 

Nimium exatte, videtur eſſe Sycophanta, ſaid Menander. 
Ic is not the office of a Judge or Prince, but of a Sycophant, to be exact 
in the uſe of his laws : but there is abatement and allay to the words by the 
purpoſe of him that ſpake them. For Nuflam rem neque legibus, nequt 
ſeriptura ulla, denique ne in ſermone quidem quotidiano atque Imperiis dome- 
ſticks rette poſſe adminiſtrari, ſi wnuſquiſque welit verba ſpettare, & non ad 
voluntatems ejms qui verba habwerit accedere, For nothing can be rightly 
adminiſtred either in lawes, or common talk, in public or domeſtic Go- 
vernments, it we regard the words more then the mind of him that ſpake 
them, There are ſome tacite exceptions in all laws that would not be ty- 
rannical. Quedam etiamſi nulla ſignificatione legis comprehenſa fint, naturi 
tamen excipiuntur, ſaith 9Quintilian ; Natural reaſon excepts ſome things 
which are not excepted in the law, And it was counted a fierce and cruel 


piece of importune juſtice in Baſil#s Macedo the Emperor : when a ſtagge 
faſtnec 
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faſtned bis horn in the Princes belt and toſs'd him up with-yery much dan- 
ger, one of his guard with a faucheon cut the Princes girdle and reſcued him 
trom his ſad calamity , but he caus'd the poot man to be put to death, be- 
cauſe by the law it was capital to draw a {word upon the Prince; The law 
could never intend to make it death to ſave the Princes life, Here was a ne- 
ceſſity in this caſe 3 and if it had been like a fault, yer here it had been ex- 
cuſable z for neceſſuty excuſes whatever it compels to, 


Now this happens in the matter of penal laws rionly ; for thoſe 
equities which are alleviations of duty, I ſhall conſider under the other 
heads : but in penalties it is not onely the charity bur the juſtice of the law, 
that the ſubje& ſhould neither be ſhared by an uawary or obſcure letter, 
nor oppreſ(s'd by an unequal puniſhment, 


Quid triſtes querimonie, Horat.l, 5, 
Si non ſupplicio culpa reciditur ? 0d. 2.4, 


Laws intend not to cut away the life or to pare away the goods of the ſub- 
jet, but to cut off his crimes, to reſtrain him from that which the law 
would not have him to doe, This in propriety of ſpeaking is _ : bur 
equity although it ſignifies all that reaſonableneſſe by which the burden of 
laws is alleviated, and ſo will comprehend the fix firſt heads; yer here I 
mean it in the particular ſenſe, that is, the eaſing of puniſhments; and the 
giving gentle ſentences, not by remiſſion of whart is juſtly incurred, for that 
1s Clemency, but by declaring the delated perſon not to be involved in the 
curſe of the law, or not ſo deeply ; not to puniſh aty man more then the 
law compells us ; that's equity, And to this many rules in the law doe 
miniſter, 


1, Non debet aliquis confiderare verba, ſed voluntatem, cums non inten- Cyp.in his. de 
tio verbis, ſed verba intentioni debeant deſervire, (aid thelaw, Which is thus *#-bznif 
to be underſtood , not that we are blindly to aimie at ſome ſecret purpoſe of 
. the law-giver,for the intention of man is to be judg'd by his ro and not 
the words by his intention, . But the meaning is, that if ſome words be 
obſcuregthey are to be made intelligible by others. Incivile enim ſ* niſi tots 1.4. f delegib. 
lege perſpetta una aliqua ejus particula profpeſol ous faies thelaw. We 
muſt in diſcerning the ſenſe of the law take in all c ether,the antecedents 
and the conſequences ; and if darkneſle be over all the face of the law, then 
the intention is to be judg'd by circumſtances, by the matter and the occa- 
fion, by the ſtory and by uſe. Intelligentia didforum ex cauſis-dicendi aſſs- |, , 1. 74: 
menda eſt, (aid S, Hilgry, By the cauſes of the law we may judge of the oi. 
intention of the law-giver, 


4 2: When the firſt ſenſe of the words inferres any abſurdity, contra- 

dition, injuſtice, or unreaſonableneſle, the mind of the law-giver is to be 

' ſuppos'd to be otherwiſe, and the words are not to be adhered unto. 7» 

ambigua voce legis ea potins accipiends eft ſignificatio que witio caret, pre- |. r9.-8.de 

ſertim cum voluntas legis ex hoc colligi poſit, The laws are (uppos'd to be + 

g00d, and therefore no evil can come from them, and if there does; that 

was not their mind z for, as Cicero ſaid rarely-well, Yerba reperts ſunt, non gc. 

que impedirent, ſed que indicareut voluntatem, Words were wot-inwented t0-cia. 

6bſcure,but to declare the will, and therefore not the your but the will is to pre- 

vail , for if we could otherwiſe certainly and eafily Rs the gn" 
3 ; 


Of the interpretation, diminution, Boox 1ll. 


will, we ſhould never uſe words, When Leo Tſawrus was in expettation of 
the Greek Empire, he dealt with two Aſtrologers that were Jews:they pro- 
mis'd that the ſumme of affairs would fall into his hands, and he pro- 
miſed them to grant them any one petition they ſhould ask, When he had 
obtained his defires, they defir'd him that all the images of Saints might 
be demoliſhed : he granted their requeſt, but put them to death who pur ir 
in execution. This was againſt that mind of the promiſe which the Prince 
had or ought to have had, and he did not keep his promiſe though he kept 
his word for it is not to be ſuppoſed that he promis'd or intended to re- 
ward them witha miſchief, So it is in laws, if an evil be conſequent to the 
obſervation of the letter, the intention is then wholly to be regarded; for 
he gs; He? fraudem legi facit, qui ſalvis verbis legis, mentew ejus circumvent, ſaith 
4obium. C. d: the law, The law is then abus'd, when you keep the words of the law and 
legib. prevaricate in the ſenſe and meaning, 


Z onar. 


F. 3. If the intention be gathered by circumſtances, by comparing of 
laws, by the matter and b . es, and yet buc obſcurely, the obſcure 
words are rather to be fo en then the obſcure intention, The reaſon is, 
becauſe words are the firſt and principal figne of the intention, and there- 
fore ever to be preferred, and we are to ſeek no other, bur when by accident 
theſe are hindred to ſignify : when the intention and the words doe differ, 

by what means ſoever the intention can rightly be found our, that muſt be 
damp, ſtood to, Fx ege eſſe tam quod eſt ex ſententia legis, quam quod ex verbis , 
\'S"* for that is law which is ſignified by the words, or by the cauſes and matter 
and circumſtances, Bur when in reſpeR of the obſcurity on all hands the 
caſe is indifferenc, we muſt ſtand to the words z for there is equity in thar, 
that what is firſt in every kind, ſhould be preferr'd and be the meaſure of 

the reſt; 


6, 4. Adde to this, that unleſſe it be manifeſt that the words doe not re- 
preſent the intention of the law-giver, the conſcience of the ſubject is to 
obey the words of the law : ſo the law it ſelf faies exprefſely, Nor aliter 

: MIN ff } ſignificatione verborum ejus recedi, quam cum manifeftum my alind ipſum 
ws ſeafife For if this rule were not our meaſure,every witty Advocate might 
eurn laws to what purpoſe he pleaſe, and every ſubjeR would take liber- 
ty to ſerve his Prince not T the Princes law,but by his own gloſles ; and 
then our Conſcience could have no meaſure of duty, and therefore no 


ground of peace, 


5. When there is and ought to bea little deflexion from the natural 
or Grammatical ſenſe, and this deflexion is evident and perceiv'd, we muſt 
ſtand to that ſenſe without any further deflexion, as ſtrictly as to the firſt 
natural ſenſe. That is, when a word in law ſignifies many things by pto- 


portion and analogy, but one is the principal, we muſt ſtand to thac princi- | 
pal, As if a law faies, He that ſteals a Chalice from a Charch, let him die 


the death , the word death muſt ſignify naturally, for the ſeparation of ſoul 
and body, Bur if by any other indication it appear not to ſignify in the 
firſt natural ſenſe, then it muſt nenify in that ſenſe that Rands next to it 3 
it muſt ſtand, as the Logicians ſay, pre famoſiori analogato, and therefore 
muſt ſignify 4 Civil death, that is, baniſhment, or the diminution of his 
head by lofle of liberty, gccording to the uſage of the laws. And when ic1s 


ſaid, The fon muſt inherit, it is meant, not the natural but che legitimace 3 
or 
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or it not this, yet not the adopted but the natural, not. the yongeſt but 
the eldeſt. 


6, If words us din law havea civil ſignification, by parity, by exten- 
ſion, by fiction of law, it is then to be followed and choſen, and the natural 
to be left, when the circumſtances; the matter and the appendages doe en- 
force it, elſe not: but yet the legal ſenſe of a word though it prevails 
not againſt the natural, yet it muſt prevail in the common ſenſe of law, 
againſt the ſenſe of privilege and exception, Among the Romans they 
who had three children had a right not to be ſent to the warres, Bur if 
by the common uſe and ſignification of the law, the word [children] had 
ſignified Nephews, or adopted children, although this ſenſe could not have 
prejudic'd the firſt and natural ſenſe of the word, yet when the Emperor 
gave the ſame privilege to them that had children in no ſenſe, but to ſuch 
as made three books, children of the brain, the ſecond ſenſe could not pre- 


yail againſt the firſt, yer it might againſt the laſt, 


s _7. Words that are of civil or legal ſignification muſt not ſignify ac- 
cording to Grammar, but according to Law, S»{penſion muſt not ſignify 
hanging of the man, but a temporary laying aſide his office or emolument : 
and Sacrament muſt not inTheology ſignify an oath,bur a religious ceremo- 
ny of Chriſts inſtication, For whatſoever is a word of art muſt be underſtood 
by the meaſures of that arr ; and therefore if it be a law-term, though that 
word be us'd alſo in common among the-people, yer not this ſenſe bur 
that is to be followed in the underſtanling of thelaw *, Burtif the law hath Fa ane py en 
no propriety of uſe or interpretation in the word, bur takes it up from the ELON 
common uſages of the Country, not the beſt lawyers, but the beſt Maſters utunto : & i4 
of language are the beſt interpreters, To which this is to be added, that 94997 <7 
if a word in law be taken from the common uſe, and this uſe change, and fere «ft avium, 
thelaw abide, the word in the law muſt abide the ſame as does the law, and Ci: 'ib. r, 
muſt not change with the common uſe: and in this.caſe, not the beſt Law- 
yers, nor the beſt Grammarians, but the beſt Hiſtorians are the beſt mea- 
ſures of our Conſcience. The word Cexſeo in the law of the Romans at firſt 
did ſignify to appoint, afterwards to eftimate,and then to cenſure, and ar laſt to 
counſel or to ſuppoſe. Now when the word cenſere is uſed [, ult, fe, de ſuis & 
legit, hered, it muſt not be expounded by Czcero in his oration pro Cluentio, 
where it ſtands for 1iquet,for in this law it ſtands for conſulere:and therefore 
in ſuch caſes we are to inquire what the word fignified when the law was 
made, for the word in the old uſe is not the meaſure of the preſent uſe ; nei- 
ther if it wereclear what it meant in the ancient laws,could that be the mea- 
ſure of expounding contracts or humane aRts or obligations at preſent ; nor 
yet can that word in that old law receive an interpretation by the difference 


which it hath got by time, 


6 , Butit may be ſome of theſe rules will be but ſeldome uſefull to our 
caſes of contimcnpelhhly they may often : but then to reduce theſe things 


tothe intentions of the preſent Rule, and to become a meaſure of practice, 
there are three great rules which are the beſt and moſt general meaſures of 
finding out the meaning of the words of laws in order to equity and con- 
ſcience, when the Grammar or the common uſe of the words themſelves 


is not ſufficient, 
Ll 3 I, That 
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11, I, That is the meaning of the words of the law that does the work of the 
law, And this is the firſt ruleof equity, For it is but conſcience to ſup- 
poſe that he that makes a contract does it box fide,and he that makes aW11l 
would have it executed, and he that leaves a Legacy would have it doe 
g00d,8&he that appoints a guardian would have one that ſhould be fit for the 
imployment, that the thing in hand may nor periſh and come to nothing, 
And therefore Braſidas did cavil,not treat like a Prince,when having agreed 
with the Greeks that he would quit his claim to the Beotian fields, he after- 

Thucyd.1.4. wards told them that thoſe were not the Beotian fields but his own where 
he encamp'd his army, Which thing if it had been true, they all had trex- 
red about nothing, And when the laws of S7cily forbad their prieſts to re- 
ſign their Benefices to their ſons, the two prieſts of Pazormo that agreed 
together interchangeably to reſign their's to the ſon of each other,did kee 
the words of the Canon well enough ; bur they took a courſe that the law 
ſhould not acquire it's end, and therefore they -finn'd againſt it's meaning. 
And this Rule is of great uſe in all doubttull and amphibological expreſſi- 

|. 67. f, dere. ons, according to that rule in the law, 2noties idem ſermo duas ſententias 
exprimit, ea potiſ1mum excipiatur que rei gerende aptior eſt, Thus in the 
diicerning contracts and other entercourſes, the ſubſtance of the thing and 
the preſent imployment is more to be conſidered then any improper or 
xquivocal expreſſion, or quirk in the words of the law or entercourſe, 
Antonio Caſulano a poor Premontane having a ſad vintage & harveſt one year 
byreaſon of the early rains wag from the hills beforehe had gather'd his 
fruits, comes and complains to his landlord $7210 Yitaldo, and tells him 
his ſad condition, and how unable he was to pay his rent. Yitaldo pitying 
his poor tenant, told him he would never exa& any thing of his tenants 
that were ruin'd by the hand of heaven, and therefore for his rent he bid 
him be art reſt and let it alone, Caſnlano makes his leg and thanks his lord, 
and goes home, But the next year he had ſo brave a harveſt and ſo full a 
vintage, that it was greater-then two years before, He comes and brings 
this years rent : but Yitaldo asks him where was the rent of the former 
year, The tenant ſaies it- was forgiven. him, Here then is the queſtion, 
what was meant by, /et it alone, and he would not exatt his rent of his diſ- 
abled tenants , that is, while they were not able he would forbear them: 
for there all the entercouſe was about forbearing the rent, and he never 
thought to ask his lord to forgive it him, Burt this ſenſe of the words was 
rei gerende aptior,it was agreeable to both their intereſts in conjunRion, and 
therefore Caſulano is bound in conſcience to pay his rent, So the Lawyers 

Lex conduo. ſay $7 ambigna ſit intentio ſeu att10, quod utilins ſit attori accipiendum eſt, 

9.120 0e* The landlord is to have the advantage of the ambiguity , tor beſides thar 

|. 66, d Judi- he knew his own meaning beſt, the right was his, and no man is to be pre- 

_ ſum'd to part with his right againſt his will, And thus it is in the law, as 
well as in Contrafts, Amphibolie enim omnis in his erit queſtio : aliquando 
uter ſit ſecundum naturam mazis ſermo z; ſemper utrum ſit 4quins, utrum is 

1/b. 7. c:p.9» qui jic ſcripſit ac dixit, fic voluerit, So Quintilian draws into a compen- 

__ dium all the rules of expounding doubttull words, Firſt, ſee whether it be 

agreeable to the thing in hand, for no man 1s willing his own a& ſhould 
periſh : for this ſometimes will doe it ; but if it will not, then equity muſt 
intervene : but if by any other way we know the mind of the law-giver, 
that is of all things to be preferred, For though the caſe be hard,yet if it 
|. perpexir, ® was the mind of the law-giver and be not unjuſt, it muſt ſtand, 20d qui- 

a & 29 dem perquam durum eft, ſed ita lex ſeripta eſt, 1t is hard, but ſothe law is 

written, 


% 
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written, Thatis, if the mind of the law-giver be certain and clear, no equi- 
ty is to intervene ; but when the mind is not known, equity is the beſt mea- 
ning, Bur of this by and by, This is of great uſe in Religion as well as in 
juſtice, For when God gives a command and uſes myſtical exp:effions,me- 
taphors, ritual or typical repreſentments, or ſignifies his pleaſure by the 
out{ide and cruſt of ſervices,though this is not to be delpis'd or omitted, yer 
the (ſpiritual and moral ſenle and internal ſervice is the principal, that is rez 
gerende aptior, more to God's purpoſes, and more to ours, When God 
commands us to-repent, and to ſerve him, he that asks the queſtion, when 
God would have us to repent, whether it will not ſerve the turn if we re- 
pent at all, if we repent upon our death-bed,becauſe the words of the com- 
mandement doe indifferently fignity any time z here we are rightly deter- 
min'd by this Rule, That was God's meaning which does God's work, that 
without which the work would periſh, and God would not be ſery'd: for 
God's intention being that we ſhould Pay him by a free obedience, and 
ſerve him in a holy lite, that which makes God to looſe his purpoſe, cannot 
be the meaning of his words, Thus when God commands us to come into 
his Courts, to fall down upon our knees before his footſtool; it muſt mean 
that we muſt worſhip God with the loweſt adoration of our ſouls, with the 
proſtration of our mind: for the body withoat the mind being nothing, un- 
leſſe this commandement tor bodily worſhip be expounded to ſignify the 
worlhip of the ſpirit , God is injur'd, his intention is defeated : and therefore 
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the law hath caken care of this, Tmproprie verba regulariter non accipiun- |cum filiokam, 
tur,nifi aliter afFus wel periret, vel eluſorius redderetur, Words are not to *: © a7 


be taken improperly, unleſle the proper acception of it does elude the pur- 
poſe of the law-giver, and makes his law vain. Thus the very Gentiles 
underſtood the mind of God : when he commanded men to offer ſacrifi- 
ces and oblations to him, his __—_ was, they ſhould kill their luſts, 
and ſacrifice themſelves to God, To this purpoſe are thoſe excellent wards 
of Menander, 4 

Ei Svarzy TK Teo Ftpwr, W Tapping, 
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[I1AavaT ravO. x Pptras xupas iyet. 
He that offers to Godthe ſacrifices of bulls and goats, or of any other beaſt, gold 


or rich garments, Ivory or precious ſtones, and thinks by this means to re- 
concile God to him,is deceiv'd, and is a fool, When God commanded theſe 
things he intended to be underſtood to other purpoſes, 
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For the ſacrificer muſt be a ſpiritual man, dead unto fin and living unto 
righteouſneſſe ; he muſt be chaſt and charitable, juſt and crue, a deſpiſer of 
the world, and muſt not defire ſo much as another mans pin; and he muſt 
be the ſame in private as1n public, walking ever as in the preſence of God, 
This is an excellent ſumme ot religion, and the beſt interpreter of the ſpi- 
Ll 4 ritual 
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ritual ſenſe of Moſes law, next to the Sermons of the Goſpel : but without 
this the work of God had periſhed, and religion it ſelf had beeneluſory. 
And this is a ſufficient warrant tor a ſenſe beyond the letter of a Com- 
mandement, | 


2, In all laws and obligations of conſcience by contra&, when an 
| doubt ariſes, we are to conſider what is moſt likely and what is moſt uſual, 
|. cum quid. £ and reſt upon that. 1» contrahendo quod agitur pro cauto habendum, ſaies the 
ce reb. credit. 115 Woe muſt ſuppoſe that the contractor did intend that ſenſe tharis 
the warieſt, becauſe that is the moſt likely,nothing being ſo reaſonable as to 
think the man intended that which all the world does, that is, to buy 
cheap and to ſell dear. It this will not doe it, then we muſt run to the cy- 
ſtome of the country ; becauſe the things and manners of cuſtome, though 
they were not in the contract, yet venrunt in bone fidei judicits, they are 
to be of weight in judgements, as being a reaſonable deciſion of queſtions 
and obſcurities, But if nothing of all this will doe, then comes in the - 
i. 9. f.de regul. principal rule of equity and remiſhons : Semper in obſcuris quod minimum 
wh eſt ſequimur, 1n all things of burden the leaſt is to be choſen. This is of uſe 
in Contra&s, in Teſtaments, and in inflition of puniſhments, 


13. * In Contratts, He that promiſes to give a man an hundred or two 
hundred pound, cannot be challeng'd nor oblig'd but for a hundred, 7» 


L.inter Ripulan- 


St is ſummis ſemper quod minus eft promitti videtur, The reaſon is, becauſe when 
f ce vb, LWO things of burden are exprefled, he that promiſed muſt ſo far be his 
hanit, own judge as to determine himſelf in the event, when he did not in the ſti- 
pulation;and therefore it is to be preſum'd that he would be bound bur to 
the lefle, For as in the Canon law, when a Biſhop had obtain'd leave to 
reſign or quit his litle Biſhopric, of his ſuperior, it is not granted that he 


ſhall be tranſlated to another in the grant of ceſſion ; and the reaſon given 
cap. 2-9.ſed in thelaw is this, Nam ſi circa tranſlationem idem fieri voluiſſet, quod de 
ih _—— ceſcrone dixerat, & de tranſlatione poterat expreſſiſſe, Becauſe he that granted 
| a ceſcion, could as eaſily have ſaid tranſlation if he had ſo intended : lo here 
alſo it is preſum'd that he intended give the leaſt, becauſe if he had in- 
tended the biggeſt, he might as eaſily have ſaid ſo, as to have nam'd a leſle; 
and it he intended the PR he may perform it yet if he pleaſe, Thus it 
Titius promiſe to pay his debt within a year or two, Caius cannot by virtue 

of that promiſe force him to pay it ill the two years be out, 


I4. * In Teſtaments alſo the caſe is the ſame, Mevius makes his Will;and 

leaves Luc: his heir of all, but gives his ſiſter as much as one of his ſons, 

The heir 1s tied to pay his Aunt but ſo mach as that ſon hath whole-por- 

tion is theleaſt, Thus when Regulus left to his wife 2uintill« the field that 

was next to the Campus Mart ius, the Pretor underſtanding that he had two 

- cum #342» fields next to the Campus Martize, gave her the leaſt of the two:the reaſon 


|c:3:.& .unum IS,becauſe the Father is ſuppos'd to put-upon theHeir that burden which is 


ex ſamitia,$. h the lighter, 
16m tnam, tt. » 


TOs 


I5. But this holds not in all caſes : the rule is the ſame, and eaſe and re- 
miſhon is to be done, and the gentler ſentence is to be followed, and the 
leaſt burden to be impos'd, and the ſmalleſt legacy to be pai'd and receiv d, 
or the moſt adyantageous ſenſe of favour is to be purſued : bur all the difh- 
culty will be to whom the eaſe or the advantage is to be done; for ſometimes 

one, 
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one,and ſometimes another is tO haye the benefit of the Chancery. 1, For 
the heir is to be favour 'd againſt the Legatces; unlefſe God and religion be 
the Legatce, tor the Church is to be favour'd agaitiſt the heir; And there- 
fore Scevola laid, that it a Romar in his Teſtament appointed an image to 
be ſet up ina Temple in which there were marble and brafle and filver ſta- 
tues, the legacy was to be performed in the moſt coſtly material ; #dque fa- |. T;.;2. 8. g 
wore Dei & religions, ſaies the law ; becauſe in doubts it is fit that God fin. ſup. de aur 
ſhould have the preeminence, and it is alſo to be preſumed that the Teſta- * *s*2: leg. 
cor intended to give the beſt unto the beſt. Let the inſtance be chang'd 

and it is a good mealure for conſcience in the cauſes and queſtions of Chri- 

ſtians, 2, The heir or the Donor is to be eas'd and to be underſtood in the 

leaſt ſenſe, unleſle that leaſt ſenſe makes the gitt unprofitable and good for 

nothing. Arwns dying left a ſervant to his Brother for a legacy. Canidim 

who was the heir offers to give to his Uncle his man Spinax, who was the 

verieſt rogue inall the Empire. But his Uncle anſwered, My Brother did 

not intend to give me a miſchief. Then he offers him Zentillzs who was little 

better then a tool, To this his Uncle anſwer'd, My Brother did not intend 

to give me nothing. And at laſt the Uncle demanded Areti*s, who was his 

Brothers Phyſician: but that Canidizs refus'd,and he might very well ; but 

he gave him Merulz that was a very good Baker, and both were indifferent- 

ly pleas'd : but ſuch a one that was not the beſt, and yet was good for ſome- 

thing, was due by juſtice, 3, Cauſes of repetition are to be favour'd more 

then cauſes of gain, He that deſires but ro ſave himſelf, or to get his own, 

is to have the advantage of him that if he prevails gets gain: and the rea- 

ſon is,becaule it is better to ſave a main ſtake, then to get an acceſſion , ir 

is better to have one preſerved then another increaſed: and it is more to be 

preſumed that he who.demands reſtitution ſgeks but his own, then that the 

others gain is juſtly his, 4. He that buyes in doubts of conſcience and law, 

is to be preferr'd before him that ſells, and the interpretation ought ro be 

on the behalt of the firſt, The reaſon of this is, becauſe he that ſells can- 

not ſo eaſily be deceiv'd as he that buyes, for every man is juſtly preſum'd 

to know the price of his own goods, and be cunning in his own trade, 

5, For dowries and 6. for liberty and 7. poſſeſſion ſentences are to be Libertas omni- 
given in the favourable ſenſe, becauſe the caſes themſelves are full of chari- a oye 
ty and mercy ; and they that complain in theſe caſes are commonly the op- ;s. & dc re ju- 
preſled party, gicar. 


* This Rule alſo is intended and that principally in psniſhments and 

penal ſentences of law, Where if the law be obſcure, it is on all hands 

coafets'd, that the ſenſe of equity isan excellent interpretation and declares 
the mind of the law-giver : and it is alſo true that if ſeveral penalties be | interpretario- 
expreſſed in the law, ordinarily the judge is to impoſe the leaſt;and the rea- avagins aaru 

ſon is, becauſe he does at once the ations of two vertues; it is juſtice and 

it is charity at the ſame time, I ſay ordrnarily, for ſometimes there are 
great examples to be made, and 1n them there is very often Aliquid iniqui* , * Haber aliquid 
nothing of equity, but ſomething that was very hard:and the Hebrew Kings © iniquo «mne 
. (ay the Rabbins) had a power of cauſing the malefaRor co hang all day and [1 ory pon 
all night upon the accurled tree ;though the law was more gentle,and com- 74 pngutcori- 
manded the body to be taken down betore the Sun ſet ;but if the public ne- ane? wwngg 
eeffity requir'd it, the Jewiſh Doctors ſay thar their Kings had power, 8 mnccafiu « 

Pud Tacirum: 
Bur 
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t7, But the great difficulty is, when the words of the law are expreſſe, 
and name the puniſhment, whether or no can there be any remiſſion by 
equity or interpretation * Titi#s being cited to appear in Court, came nor, 
and was fin'd: but he came immediately, The queſtion is, whether he ought 
in conſcience to be relieved, Ir is certain that in law the ſemtence againſt 
him is juſt ; for let the cauſe be never ſo odious, the law muſt be underſtood 
according to the propriety of the words, unleſle the intention of the law- 
giver can otherwiſe be certainly known, But if by any ways he can be re- 
lieved, he ought to be; if there be evident equity on his ſide, But becauſe 
this equity is againſt the ſolennity of law, it muſt be introduc'd as ſolemn! 
that is, by a-law, or a ſolemn decree according to the diſpoſition of lay, 
But this latter part is matter of prudence more then of conſcience , and 
concerning this conflict of 'law and equity Cicero hath ſpoken excellent . 
things, as who pleale may ſee in his Oration pro Cecine and in his lib, 2, 
Vet. Rhet, But for the praQtice of it both in law and conſcience it is an ex- 
|. 168., de cellent rule of law, Capienda eſt occaſio que prebet benignius reſponſum , 
reg. jur. An occaſion muſt not be forc'd againſt law, but if any can be found ir muſt 
be us'd in the behalf of equity, And therefore Celſps, Marcellus and Ulpian 
are noted with a fair memory for being ſtudious of equity in the "ſentences 
Philipp-9- of law: nd for this very thing Cicero commends Servims : but Scevola, 
Paulus, Fulianxs and the Sabiniani and ſome others were more prapenſe to 
rigor and ſubtilty, and were leſle belov'd. 
Claucian. Tarpe rigor nimius © Torquati deſpue mores. 
Titus Manlius was to blame in putting his ſon to death for a glorious vi- 
ory gotten by alittle offence, Bur all good laws were ever deſirous of 
| _ eaſy interpretation when the matter it ſelt was a bnrden : and it was well 
2pud Guicci= ſaid of Gattinars to the Emperor Charles the 5*, Chi wuole troppo abbrac- 
Gall Prove, Ciare, V4 4 pericolo di non ſtrignere coſa alcuna, He that ſtrains the cord 
Qui :ropem- too hard, breaks it and can bind nothing, Periculoſum eft pregrave Impe- 
braſemal  ,5wm2 : & difficile eſt continere quod capere non poſtis, (aid *Curtie, He that 
eftreinr. : ff q p Fa 2 , : : 
® lib. 4. fills his hand too tull, lets goe more then he ſhould, There is a meaſure in 
laws, which muſt not take in every thing, but let ſome things paſſe gently; 
for a government that is too heavy is dangerous : and therefore without all 
E—— when the puniſhments are general, the leaſt ſpecial ought to 
taken, Thus Gentlemen are not to be puniſh'd with the puniſhment of 
ſlaves and vagabonds, If bodily puniſhment by law be commanded, ſcourg- 
1ng is to be underſtood, or ſuch as is inuſe in the nation, and not the catting 
ad 1. pen, ff. de off a member, or putting to death, ſay the Greek lawyers, And there is 
cz no exception to this, but this onely, That this is to be underſtood in lighter 
offences, not in greater for in theſe it may be of as much concernment to 
juſtice thatthe ſeverer part be taken, as it 1s ro charity thar lighter offen- 
ces ſhould carry the lighter load, And therefore the $.C, Syanianum 
decreed that if a ſlave had kill'd his lord, all the ſlaves in the houſe ſhould | 
die for it, It was a hard and a ſevere'law ; but it was a great crime, and b 
great —_—— the lives of maſters were to be ſecur'd: and to this purpoſe 
apud Tacit, C, Cafi1us the Lawyer defended it with great reaſon, as is to be ſeen in his 
L 24. oration in Tacitws, | 


18, 3. In matters of fayour and matters of piety, the ſenſe of the law is 
co be extended by interpretation, ws odious and correctory are cal- 
led ftrid#e in the law, and that which is 


ayourable is called res ampla; be- 
caule 


-- 


- —_ 


ter of this may be enlarged, Thus if any thing be done in the favour of 


the children, the adoptive and the naturall are included, when it is not to 
the prejudice of tne legitimate. And that which is made legitimate is to be 
reckoned as that which is ſo of it ſelf; and he that is naturaliz'd is to be 
reckon'd asa Native and a freed man, as he that was born free; and the 
privileges granted to 4 City are to be extended to the ſuburbs. But this Rule 
15 to be eſtimated as the former, there being the ſame reaſon of Contraries, 
ſave onely that there 1s in the matters of favour ſomething of particular 
conſideration. For although it is by the former meaſures ſet down who 
are the perſons, and which are the cauſes to be favour d andeas'd , yer thoſe 
perſons are not in all caſes to receive the advantage ; that is they are in all 
caſes which the words of the law can bear, except that by that favour the 
whole proceſfle be evacuated, or the thing be loſt, Therefore although 
the guilty perſon is favour'd inall the methods and ſolenaities of law, where 
the lai can proceed ; yet where the favour would hinder the proceeding, 
the accuſer and not the guilty perſon is to receive it, For the accuſer 
hath the advantage of taking his oath in law, which the guilty perſon hath 
not ; becauſe the law ſuppoſes he will deny the fa&, right or wrong, And 
thus we are alſo to proceed in our private entercourſes of juſtice and chari- 
ty, weare rather to believe the accuſer ſwearing, then the accuſed. Bur if 
the accuſation be not ſworn, or if the guilty perſon be brought inte judge- 
ment upon ſuſpicion onely, and a public fame, we are rather to believe 
the accuſed {wearing his innocence, then the voice of fame, or uncertain 
acculers, 7 


d. 3; Tudrcial Interpretatzon. 
KutTe It; 


When the power that made the law does interpret 
the law, the interpretation 15 authentical, and ob- 
 liges the Conſcience as much as the law ; and can 
releale the bond of Conſcience fo far as the inter- 
pretation extends, as much as if the law were ab- 
rogated, 


V Hen the law is interpreted by the Emperor, ratam & indubitatam 

habendam eſſe ſay the Lawyers, The reaſon is plain andeaſy, The 
law is nothing but the ſolemn and declar'd will of the law-giver ; and he 
that ſpeaks, beſt knows his own mind and he that can take away the law, 
can alter it ;and he that can cut off the hands, may certainly pare the nails : 
and ſince the legiſlative power never dies, and from this power the law hath 
it's perpetual force, and can live no longer then he pleaſe, by what method 
of law toever he ſignify his mind, whether it be by declaring the meaning 
of the Jaw, or by abating the rigor of it, or diſpenſing in the caſe, or en- 
larging the favour, or reſtraining the ſeverity it is all one as to the event 
and 
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and obligation of conſcience, The interpretation is to the law, as the Echg 
to the voice, it comes from the ſame principle; and though it ſpeaks leſle, 
yet it ſpeaks oftner,and it ſpeaks enough,ſo much as is then to be the mex- 
ſure of the Conſcience in good and evil, 


2, For when the law-giver does interpret his law, he does not take off 
the obligation of the law, bur declares that in fuch a caſe it was not in- 
tended to oblige. Tacitus tells of a Roman Knight who having ſworn 
to his wife that he would never be divorc'd from her, was by Tiberize dif. 
pens'd with when he had taken her in the unchaſt embraces of his 
ſon in law, The Emperor then declar'd that the Knight had only 
oblig'd himſelf not to be divorc'd, unleſſe a great cauſe ſhould inter- 

# c.cum qui-- VEE. Thus we find that P, Zzcins * the 3% did abſolve thoſe from their 
dam.y. illi vero oath that ſware they would not ſpeak to their Father or Mother, Brother 
at jure. or Siſter, or ſhew them any kindneſle: bur this abſolution quitted them not 

' from the fin of a raſh & impious oath,bur declar'd that they were not bound 
c nit _ to keep it. Abſolvit, 1. e, abſolutum oftendit, as Pope Nicholas did in the 
Glofi: magn. Caſe of the Arch-biſhop of Tr:ers,he declar'd him to be at liberty;and the 


verb. ablolvi- Gloſle derives a warranty for this uſe of the wordout of chePropher 1ſaiah. 


It was ill ſaid of Brutus,that a Prince might not be more (ſevere, nor 
yet more gentle then the law. For there are many things que naturi i 
lib. 3. de Offic, dentur honeſta eſſe, temporibas ſunt inhoneſta, ſaith Cicero, which at firſi 
ſanRion of the law and in their own Nature are honeſt, but in the change 
of times and by new relations become unjuſt and intolerable: and therefore 
|. jus a. *, x.de the Civil law ac to Princes a power juvare, ſupplere, corrigere, to help, 
34. & jure. 26 ſupply, to correc? the laws, For thoſe are but precarious Princes who 
when they ſee a caſe that needs a remedy, cannot command it, bur like the 
Tribunes of Rome, when they offer'd to intercede and interpoſe between 
Fabius and the ſentence of Papyrius the Diftator by which Fabins was con- 
demned, could effe&t nothing till they went upon their knees in his behalt, 
Bur it is worſe that the laws of a nation ſhould bind the Prince as Fup:ter 
in Homer was bound by the laws of Fate, ſo that he could not help his ſon 
Sarpedon, but fate weeping like a<hidden girle. But of this I have already 
given ſufficient accounts, The Supreme power is Dominus legum, Canon 
animatus interris, lex animata, fons juſtitie, ſupra jus diſpenſare potens, as 
c. propoſuit. de Tynocentins aid of himſelf; and therefore of this there can be no queſtion, 
_—_ pr” Inter 4quitatem juſque interpoſitam pn +24 ne nobss ſolis & oportet, 
& licet ps, aith the Emperor, C. de leg, & conſt. Princ, The Prince 
alone hath power to intervene between equity and ſtrict law by his inter- 
pretation. This is now to be reduc'd to practice, | 


4. Firſt this power muſt be adminiſtred with nobleneſle & ingenuity ;not 
fraudulently, or to oppreſſe any one, which Cicers calls calumniam, & 11- 
ib. 1. OR. 9745 callidam,ſed malitioſam juris interpretationem,a crafty and malicious com- 
mentary, Such as was that a& of Solyman,who after he had (worn never to 
take from Ibrahim Baſſa his life, kill'd him when he was afleep, becaule Ta- 
liſmaz the Prieſt declard that ſleep is death, Thus the Triumwiri in Rom? 
having a mind to kill a boy, which by the force of law they could nor doe. 
they gave him the Toga Yirils, and forc'd him to bea man in eſtimation of 
law, that by law they might oppreſſe htm : and Mithridates King of Arme- 
714 thought himſelf ſecure when Radamiſtus the ſon of Pharaſmanes the 
Iberian King had promis'd he would neither ſtab nor poyſon him ; bur the 
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yong. Tyrant interpreted his promiſe maliczoufly, when he oppreſled him 
with pillows and teatherbeds: and all Europe hates the memory of the 
4- Arch-bithop of Mentz, who having promis'd to Arto Adel a Palatine of 
Franconia that he ſhould ſately return out of his Caſtle, did indeed per- 
torm the letter of his word ; but pretending kindneſle as well as juſtice, 


ft when he had brought him forth of the Caſtle, paſſionately invited him to 
N- break-taſt,and then killed him when he reentred, The power of Princes 
'n | to give ſenſes to their laws muſt be to doe juſtice and to give eale to the pi- 
(- tiable and oppreſſed, | 

is 

y ; 2”, This power is not to be adminiſtred but upon grave & juſt cauſes: 
[= for to be eaſy and forward in bending the laws by unneceſlary interpreta- 
Ir tions is but a diminution of juſtice, and a looſeneſſe in government ; as was 
Tr well obſerv'd by Livy, az of thoſe brave ages in which the Rowane "> 3: 
't honeſty and juſtice was the beginning of the greateſt Empire of the world, 
Sed nondum haec que nunc tenet ſeculum negligentia Divum venerat, nec in 
e terpretando ſibi quiſque jus|urandum & leges aptas faciebat, ſed ſuos potius 
[> mores ad ea accommodabat, The negled# of the Gods and the laws was not gone 
. ſo farre as to bend the laws to the manners of men, but men meaſur d their 


manners by the laws : and then no man can deny to a Prince leave to derogate 

from his laws by (uch interpretations, Lzicet enim Regt in civitate cut reg- lib. 3. Confeil 

nat, jubere aliquid quod neque ante illum quiſquam, neque ipſe unquam juſſe- © * 

rat, ſaith S. Auſtin; A King in his own dominions may command that 

which neither any man betore him, or himſelt before that time command- 

ed: meaning that although he muſt govern by his laws, yet when there is a 

tavourable caſe, he may give a new ſenſe to them, that he may doe his old 

duty by new meaſures. Thus Solomon ablolved Abtiathar trom the ſentence 

of death which by law he had incurred, becauſe he had formerly done wor- 

thily to the intereſts of his Father David, Thus when Cato Cenſor had 

turned L. Quinitins Flaminins out of the Senate,the Majeſty of the Rowan 

people reſtor'd him ; and*though they had no cauſe to doe it, yet they had 

power, Now this power though it may be done by interpretation, yet 

when it is adminiſtred by the Prince it is moſt commonly by way of par- 

don, abſolute power and prerogative, Thus Princes can reſtorg a man in 

bloud, Fas eft cutvrs nou maculoſas notas vitiate opinions abſtergere, Caſſiodo:. lib. 

So Antony the Emperor reſtored Fulianus Licinianus whom Ulpian the ous Frog 
- . . . "IS 

Preſident had baniſhed, When a law determins that under ſuch an age a ;ys; C. & ic: 

perſon ſhall be uncapable of being the General of an army, the Supreme pz. 

| power can declare the meaning of the law to be, unleſle a great excellency 

of courage and maturity ot judgement ſupply the want of years : in which 

very cale Scipio Africanns ſaid wiſely, when he defir'd to be imployed in 

the Punic warre, ſe ſat annorum habiturum ſi populus Romanus woluerit, 

he ſhould quickly be old enough if the Roman people pleaſed, Thus Tiberins 

put Nero into the Senate at fifteen years of age, and ſo did Avgsſtus the 

like to Tiberius and his Brother ; and the' people declar'd or dilpens'd the 

law in Pompey's Caſe, and allowed him a Triumph before he had been Con- 

{ul or Prztor, 
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6, But to this there is not much to be ſaid; for he that can make a New 
law, may by interpretation change the Old into a New zthat is, any inter- 
pretation of his is valid, if it be juſt, naturally juſt, though it be not accor- 
ding to the Grammar or firſt intention of the Civil or Municipal lay : fo 
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|. ult. ©.de ft leges condere ſolt Imperatori conceſſum eſt, etiam leges interpretari ſolo d'4- 
(egib. num imperio eſſe oportet, Hethat can doe the greater can doe the lefle , and 
he that hath power ot cutting oft the head, can diſpoſe of the tongue as he 
pleaſe, ſo that if it will not ſpeak what he would have it, he can take 4 
courſe it ſhall ſpeak nothing againſt him, Bur the caſe is otherwiſe in 
Judges, | | 


T7 For the interpretation of laws made by Judges is matter of fidelity 
and wiſe diſpenſation, but nothing of Empire and power ; and it is a g004 
probable warranty of Conſcience, but no final determination in caſe any 
cauſe of doubt happens to oppole it, And this was well obſerved by C:- 

pro Lignio. cero : Nemo apud Fudices ita ſolet canſam agere ; Ignoſcite Tudices, Lapſus 
eſt, Non putavi, S1 Hnquam poſthac, In Senatu vero, & apud populum, cy apud 
Principe, & ubicunque juris clementia eſt, habet locum deprecatio, Nomiun 
is tO ask any tavour ot the Judges but what the law allows him, bur ot che 
Prince he may ; 
Guntbcr,lib.4. A quo [epe rei, nullo licet ere redempti, 
| Accipiunt propriam donato crimine vitam, 


For what is wanting in the proviſions of law he can make up by the fui- 
neſle of his power : and it ” aaa be no injury to any, let there be what f4- 
vou: or indulgence he pleafe, his interpretation is good law, and can bring 
peace to the conſcience in the particular. According to this is that of the 

| ut. quia Lawyers, 2m1 jurato promiſit judicio ſiſti, non videtur pejeraſſe, ſi ex con- 
tild. C02. ceſſa cauſa hoc deſeruit, He that hath ſworn to appear in judgement, ts not 
perjur d if he have leave given him not to appear : meaning, trom him that 
can interpret the law, or diſpenſe, declare the man not bound, or give leave 
to break it, But when the Jadges interpret a law, they either expound ir 
by cuſtomes oft the Court or Country, or etſe by learning and wiſe conje- 
ures, Interpretations by prevailing and alkowed cuſtomes are good law and 
ſure meaſures of action according to the doctrine of cuſtomes, of which in 
part I have given account, and ſhall yet adde ſomething in the 6, $, of this 
Chapter, and therefore I ſhall adde nothing here. But it the Judges inter- 
pretation be onely.do&trinal, it is ſufficient to us that it is not introductive 
; of a law, and it cannot of it ſelt be a reſolution of conſcience ; but is to be 
*]ib.r, Chap.4. Made uſe of according to the do@rine of probabilities*, This onely is to be 


power, or the cuſtomes of the Nation, or the diſpoſition of the law the 
ſentence does paſle iz rem judicatam into a legal ſentence , then it obliges as 
a law for it is a warranted interpretation and declares the ſenſe of the law, 
and conſequently does bind the Conſcience, ; 


added, that if the authoriz'd Judges doe conſent, and by a delegation of 
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S. 3. Acontrary or ceaſing reaſon, 
RurL es III. 


A law made for a particular reaſon, when the reaſon 
wholly ceaſes, does no longer oblige the Con- 
ſcience. 


# i He title of this 6, implies a diſtin&tion of reaſons conſiderable in this 


particular. For ſometimes it happens that onely one reaſon dies, and 
there is no other change, but that the efficient cauſe of the law, from 
whence it had it's being, is dead. But ſometimes it is more then ſo;tor nor 
onely the reaſon of- the law is gone, but anettle is riſen up in the place of 
ic, and that which was once profitable is become intolerable,and that which 
was juſt is now diſhoneſt, and that which was righteous will not be righre- 
ous ſtill, but againſt the public intereſt. * Now when a contrary reaſon does 
ariſe there is no peradventure but the law ceaſes : and this is to be extended 
not onely to the caſe of injuſtice or impoſſbilicy, but of trouble or of uſe- 
leſneſle ; that is, if the contrary reaſon makes things ſo that the law could 
not juſtly have been impos'd, or if it had been de fatto impos'd, it could 
not oblige the conſcience, then the conſcience is reſtor'd to liberty and diſ- 
obligation, * But then this caſe muſt be manifeſt : for if it be doubtfull, 
the law retains her power for it is in poſſeſſion, and the juſtice of it is pre- 
ſum'd, 


But if the reaſon of the law ceaſes onely, and no more, there is ſome 
more difficulty, for it may be the w:{{ of the Prince does not ceaſe, and he 
intends the law ſhould laſt for the ſupport of his authority ; and that will 
be reaſon enough to keep up a law that once was good and now hath no 
harm in it: and there onght to be a great reaſon that thall change a cuſtofne, 
though it be good for nothing ; and where there was a law, a cuſtome 
will eaſily be ſuppos'd, eſpecially it the law was uſefull and reaſonable, as 
we ſuppoſe in the preſent caſe, And it the law did prevail unto a cuſtome, 
and that it be not ſate to change a cuſtome, then though the proper reaſon 
of the law be ceas'd, there is another reaſon ariſen in the place of it thar 
will be enough to bind the conſcience to obedience. For the ſtating of 
this queſtion, 1t 1s ſtill neceſſary that we yet firſt diſtinguiſh, and then 
define. 


1. Some laws have in them anatural refitude or uſctuineſle in order to 
moral ends, by reaſon of the ſubject matter of the law, or by reaſon that 
the inſtance of the law 1s made an inſtrument of vertue by the appoint- 
meng of law, 2. Others have onely an acquir'd retitude, and an extrinſic 
end ; that is, 1t was by the law-giver commanded in order to a certain pur- 
poſe; and beyond that purpole it ſerves for nothing, Thus when a Prince 
impoſes a tribute upon a Country tor the building of certain bridges, when 
the work is done,the tribute is of no public emolument. Burt it he impoſes 
M m 2 $ 
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a faſt upon Wedneſdays and Fridays for ſix moneths to obtain of God 


to remove the plague trom a City or a Country, though the plague be 


gone before the end of tour months, yet the faſt may terve many other 
g00d ends. 


Another diſtintion to be conſidered 1s concerning the ceſlation of 
the realon of the law, whether the reaſon be intrinſecal or extrinſec;}. 
For ſometimes the reaſon ceaſes univerſally, Sometimes it remains as to 
che generality, bur is alter'd in the particular caſes. So if a Superior com- 
mands that none of his ſubje&s ſhall enter into ſuch a tamily where there 
are many tair women amorous and young, leſt ſuch a converſation ſhould 
tempt them to wantonnefle; the general reaſon of che law remains, although 
Alex# be.an Eunuch, and old Palemon have a dead palſy upon him and can- 
not be warm'd by {uch hres, The reaſon ceaſes in the particular, but abides 
ſtillin the general, 


A third thing is alſo to be obſerved, which lath in 1t ſome difterence 
of cale, Sometimes there are many parts of a law, and ſometimes it 15 
unitorm and hath in it but one duty, That which hath parts and is a com- 
bination ot particulars may ceaſe in one or more of them, and the ref! 
abide in their tull uſetulneſle and advantage, And theſe and all the former 
may be ulelefle, or their reaſon may ceaſe tor a time, and be interrupted, 
and a wlule atter return: and n all theſe the reaſon may ceaſe negatively,or 
contrarily ; that 1s, the firſt cauſe may ceaſe, or another quite contrary 
may cone, 


According to theſe diſtinCtions, the caſes and the anſwers are ſeveral, 
I. It there be two ends 1n the law, an extrinſecal and an intrinſeca! - 


chough the extrinſecal be wholly and generally ceas'd, yet the law obliges 


<J 


tor it $ incrinfic reaſon, that is, when it commands an act of it ſelf honeſt 
and vertuous, Thus 1t a Prelate, or a Prince, commands women in Chur- 
ches £0 {1t apart, and to wear vailes that they may not be occaſion of quar- 
rels and duels amongſt yong Gentlemen , it it happen that the Dueclling 
of Gallants be out of taihion, and that it be counted diſhonourable to fight 
a duel], thenthat end of the law ceaſes ; and yer becauſe it is of it felt ho- 
neſt that women ſhould have a vail on tiieir head for modeſty ſake, and be- 
cauſe of the Angels,this law 1s not to ceaſe,butro ſtand as well upon one leg, 
as it did before upon two, But this can onely be when Divine and hu- 
mane laws are complicated, or at leaſt when humane laws are mixt with a 
matter of perteftion and Counſel Evangelical, or of ſome worthineſlc. 
which collaterally induces an obligation diſtin from the humane law. 


2, It a law be appointed for an extrinſecal end, when that reaſon 
ceaſes univerſally, though there be an inherent and remaining worthinelle 
in the action, and an aptneſle to miniſter to a moral end, yet that law bines 
not unleſſe that moral end was alſo intended by the law-giver, For that 
which was no ingredient into the conſtitution of the larw, can have no poi- 
er to ſupport the law, for it hath nothing to doe with the law ; it never 
help'd to make it, and theretore by it cannot be a law, unleſle by the legil- 
Jative power it be made anew, So that ſuch ations which can be good tor 
lomerhing of, their own, and are not gocd at all tor the end of the law- 
21ver, can onely be lawtull to be done, but they ar= not neceſſary, There- 
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fore when a law is made that cvery Thurſday the ſubjects ſhould goe to 
Church to Morning prayer, that they'might in the public offices pray for 
the life of the Prince, if the Prince be dead that law obliges not ; for al- 
though going to Morning prayer 15 of it {elf good, yet if the Prince had no 
conſideration of that good, but of his own, that good entred not into the 
Jaw, and had no cauſality in it, and therefore was no part of the duty of 
the ſubject in relation to that law, 


3. If the ation commanded by law bein it ſelf indifferent, when the 
reaſon of the law ceaſes extrinſecally, the whole obligation is taken away, 
becauſe the a& is good for nothing 1n it ſelf, and good tor nothing to the 
Common- wealth, and therefore cannot be a law, Thus there was an oath 
tram'd in the Univerſities that no Profeſlor ſhould reach Logic publiclyany 


where but there, meaning that it ſhould not be caught in Stamford, whe- 


ther the Scholars made ſo long a receſle that it had almoſt grown into an 
Univerſity, But when the danger of, that was over, the oath was need- 
leſle, and could not oblige, and ought not to have been impos'd, In Spain 
2 laiv was made that no man ſhould cut any timber-trees: ina fey years the 
province grew ſo full of wood that the reaſon and fear of the lay was over; 
and it was more likely to paſſe into inconvenience by abundance then by 
ſcarcity, and therefore then it was lawtull for any man co cut ſome of his 
own. Soif a laiy were made for ten years to forbid hunting of wild beaſts, 
chat ſome royal game which was almoſt deſtroyed might be preſerved for 
the Prigce, it in five years the wolves and lions were grown ſo numerous 
that th&fe were more danger then game, the law were no longer obligato- 


ry: For as Modeſtinus (aid well, Nulla ratio aut jurs benignitas patitur, |. ne'\a. &. e 
ut que ſalnbriter pro hominum commoars ſtatuta ſunt, nos duriore interpre- >= 


tatione contra ipſorum commodum producamus ad ſeveritatem ; It is againſt 
reaſon that what the law decreed for the good of men, ſhould be ſeverely 
and rigorouſly expounded to their damage, And this is to be underſtood 
to be true though the reaſon of the law ceaſes onely negatively ; that is, 


' though the ac doe ſtill remain indifferent, and there be no reaſon to the 


contrary, To which this is to be added, that when the reaſon of a law 
commanding an action otherwiſe inaifterent does ceaſe univerſally, the very 
Negative A paſſes into the contrary of 1t (elt : not that it does ſo in the 
matcer of the action, tor the ation is ſtill indifferens and harmleſſe,bur 
that it does ſo in the power of legiſlation : it does not fo to the ſubje&,buc 
it does ſo to the Prince ; that is, the (ubje& may ſtill doe it without fin, buc 
without ſin the Prince cannot command it to be done, when it is to no pur- 
poſe, Thus we find in the Legends of the Roman later Saints that ſome 
tooliſh Priors and Superiors of Convents would exerciſe the obedience of 
their Monks by commanding them to ſcrape a pibble, to fill a bottomleſſe 
tub, and ſuch ridiculous inſtances; which were ſo wholly to no purpoſe, 
that though the Monk might ſuffer himſelf to be made a tool of, yet he was 
not tied to it in virtue of his obedience, and the Prior did finin command- 
ing it, This ought to be obſerv'd ſtrictly, becauſe although it looks like a 
ſubcilry, yer it is of uſe in the conduct of this Rule of conſcience, an1 hath 
not been at all obſerv'd exactly, 


4. When the intrinſecal reaſon of a law does ceaſe univerſally, the 
negative ceaſing of the reaſon paſſes into a contrary z and if the ation be 
not necellary, it is not laywfull, 


For actions which have in them an inter- 
Mm 2 nal 


414 T- Boox 111. 


nal re&itude have it ſo always, unleſle the caſe be wholly chang'd, and then 
it is become very evil, To reſtore that which is depoſited with us is com- 
manded becauſe of the natural juſtice that is in the ation ; but when the 
reaſon of this ceaſes, that is, that it is not juſt to doe it, it is unjuſt, or un- 


Of the interpretation, diminution, 
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innocent, you are unjuſt to innocence, and but #quiyocally juſt to madneſſe 
and folly, 


T0. 5, When a law hath many parts, and is a conjugation of duties for 
ſeveral reaſons, when one of the u_ of the' law does looſe the reaſon of 
it wholly, though it be tied in the ſame bundle, and by the ſame tie, yer 
that part is ſlackened and obliges not, though included in a law which does 
oblige. The reaſon of this is the ſame with the former , onely this is to be 
added, that in this caſe it 1s not one law, but a conjugation of laws ; it is 
not a fingle ſtarre, but like a conſtellation, and particularly as the Pleiades, 
where one of the ſeven hath almoſt no light or viſibility, though kait in 
the ſame confederation with thoſe which half the world doe at one time 
ſee, * And the ſame alſo is the caſe inthe ſuſpenſion of a law, that is when 
the reaſon ceaſes univerſally and wholly, but not for ever: while the rea- 
ſon is abſent, the conſcience is not tied to attend ;but when it returns to. ve- 
rity the law, the duty returns to bind the conſcience, But in this there is 
no difticulty, 


Theſe are the meaſures of conſcience when the reaſon of a layy ceaſes 
wholly and umverſally, that is, as to the public intereſt , but that which 
1s more difficult, is when the reaſon of the law remains in the general, 
but it fails 1n ſome particular caſes, and to particular perſons : and what 
then is our duty, or our liberty * 


II, The reaſon of the difficulty is, becauſe laws are not to regard parti- 
culars,but that quod Jomegee accidit ,(aith Theophraſts z, and theretore the 
private - damage is ſupplied by the public emolument : an4 the particular 
pretences are not to be regarded, though they be juſt, leſt others make 
excuſes, and the whole band of diſcipline and laws be broken, Satiws erat 
& Ppaucs juſtam excuſationem non accipi, quam ab omnibus aliquam tentari, 
ſaid Seneca ; It is better to reject the juſt exception of a few, then to en- 
courage the unjuſt pretenſions of all, And therefore ſubje&s ſhould tor 
the public intereſt fit quietly under their own hurden; For lex nulla ſatss 
commoda eſt ; id modo quaritur, ſi majori parti & in ſumma prodeſt, (aid 
Cato, Itis a juſt law if it does good to the generality and in the ſumme ot 
affairs, And therefore if Cajws or Titius be pinch'd in the yoke, they may 
endure it well, when they conſider the public profit, 


12, Burt this were very true onely incaſe there were no other remedy ; but 
our inquiry here being onely a queſtion of conſcience, which is to be judged 
by him that commands juſtly in general, and will doe no injuſtice in parti- 
cular, and can govern all things without ſuffering them to intangle each 
other, the caſe will prove eaſy enough: for if God does not require obedi- 
ence to the laws, when the reaſon of the law ceaſes: in particular, of them I 
ſay in whoſe particular caſe the reaſon ceaſes,it is all that is look'd for. Now 
for this the concluſions are plain, 


x, 


charitable: and therefore it you reſtore to a mad-man his ſword to kill an - 
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Cuar.6. and abrogation of Humane Lawes, 
TS, 


EL 


1, It theextrinſic reaſon of the law ceaſes in a particular caſe onely 
negatively, that is, ſo as no evil, grievous burden, fin, or danger be incum- 
bent upon his perſon, the law retains her obligation and is to be obeyed ; 
becauſe in that caſe, although there be no reaſon in the ſubject matter, yet 
there is reaſon enough in the reverence of the law, and in a conformity to 
the public manners of the Nation, Thus when the law forbids a citizen to 
bear armes in the night becauſe of frequent murders that have been done 
or are apt to be done by armed night-walkers , he that knows himſelf a 
peaceable man and that is reſolv'd to offend no body is not bound by the 
reaſon of that law in his own particular, but he is bound by the law as long 
as the public is bound h—_ he is a part: for if he have no reaſon to the 
contrary, but onely there is no reaſon for it in his caſe, it is reaſon enough 
that there is a law in the caſe, which is uſefull to the public, and of great 
intereſt as to the communities of men, And therefore he.that diſobeys in 
theſe circumſtances cannot be excus'd from contempt of the law : becauſe 
though his obedience be cauſclefle, yet ſo is his diſobedience, and this 
cannot be innocent, though that can ; eſpecially becauſe though the obe- 
dience be cauſeleſſe in his own particular in relation to that matter, yet it 
nath cauſe enough 1n it in relation to example and the veneration of the 
laws, 


2, It thereaſon of the law ceaſes contrarily, that is, turns into miſ- 
chief ; then though it ceaſes onely in a particular, in that particular the 
ſubje& whoſe caſe it is, 1s tree (from the law I mean, but not free to obey 
it.) Whatever we have vowed to religion or the Temple we are bound to 
perform: but if in the interval of the ſolution my Father or my neareſt rela- 
tive, or any towhom I am bound to ſhew piety, be fallen into want, or 
needs my miniſtery, I am bound to doe this firſt, and let that alone till 
both can be done : and the reaſon is, becauſe I could not bind my ſelf b 
vow to omit any duty to which I am naturally oblig'd: and therefore thoug 
the law that commands payment of vows be juſt, yet ic muſt be always 
with exception of preceding obligations ; (o that f it be certainly f1n 
which is conſequent to the obedience of any law, it is certainly no fin to 
diſobey it, 


"15+ 3. If the general reaſon of the law remaining, in ſome particular 


caſes it ceaſes contrarily, but not ſo as to introduce a fin, bur a great evil, 
or ſuch a one which the law would not have commanded,and the law-giver 
is ſuppoſed not to have intended, the law does not oblige the conſcience of 
the tubje& in that caſe. For here is the proper place for equity, In the 
former caſe it is duty not to obey the law, Either then there is no equity but 
what is neceſlary and unavoidable, or if there can be any ſhewn or usd by 

rudence and great probability, and in mercy, it follows that then it is to 
b us'd when the yoke pinches the perſon, though it does not invade the 
Conſcience. And it is not to be ſappos'd that a ſuperior would have his 
laws burdenſome to any one beyond the public neceſſity ; it being as cer- 
rainly in his duty to be willing to eaſe ſingle perſons in their private bur- 
dens, as to provide for the common intereſt in their-great and lictle politi- 


cal advantages, To, Þ bmext Snxaiy mr; ay BiAmov br Siauoy, Equity IS Ethic. |. 5. 


as much law as the law it ſelf, it & as juſt as juſtice, onely that it is a better © **: 


juſtice,(aith Ariſtotle: it is not $\ixaoy vopupgy the legal juſtice, but emexvropvw- 
Kg roi Sixa, a retfifieation and an amendment of it, 
Mm 4 Bonum 
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Bonum jus dices , 

Impetrare oportet, quia 4quum poſtnlat, ſaid he in the Comedy; 
It ss fit that you prevail, you ask reaſon & equity, That's bonum jus; it is juſtice 
& mercy in a knot, Thus if a Church commands ſuch ceremonies to be us'd, 
ſuch orders, ſuch prayers, they are to be obſerv'd when they may ; bur if I 
fall into the hands of an enemy to that manner of worſhip, who will kill or 
afflict me greatly for uſing ir, I am in that caſe diſoblig'd, For though this 
caſe be not excepted in the lay, yet it is ſupplied by the equity and cor- 
re&tion of the law : ops ty «,n @PzAcmH 0 voug Frm: x; 149 prev amAws & Toy, 
£2%10p-F,ud To eMeÞ ey, it i fit that when the law-giver hath commanded ah- 
ſolutely and indefinitely, he ſhould in caſes of particular evil make proviſion 
and corrett what was amiſſe or omitted by the law, For & $9 evoug-Srmnoew a y, 
ſaies Ariſtotle ,, if he had known of it before he would have provided for 
it before-hand:and becauſe he did not,s x& y yopg Sram; vmws @ y cimpi ex may y, 
if the law-giver were preſent, he would uſe equity and give leave to the 
grieved ſubje& to eaſe himſelt, And therefore fince it is reaſonable ro ſup- 
poſe that if it had been thought of, this very caſe would have been pro- 


vided for in the law; and if the law-giver were preſent he would declate 


the law in that caſe not to oblige ; it tollows undeniably, that the laiy binds 
not any man toa great inconvenience in his own perſon, though otherwiſe, 
and as to the public, it be a juſt and a good law, of a remaining reaſon and 
a remaining obligation. In order to this conſideration, that is uſefull which 


| hath been already ſaid in the firſt Chapter of this book, in the ſecond an 


third Rules, 


16, 4, If thereaſon of the law ceaſes in a particular, ſo that without ia ir 


may be obeyed, and without any great and intolerable evil to the obedient, 
yet ſometimes the law does not intend to oblige in the particular caſe, even 
when there is a little inconyentence, or but a probable reaſon co the con- 
trarys and this is in things of ſmall concerament, I ſhould inſtance in ri- 
tuals and little circumſtances of Eccleſiaſtical Offices and torms ot wor- 
ſhip, in the punRualities of Rubrics, in the order of Collects, in the num- 
ber of prayers, and fulneſſe of the Office upon a reaſonable cauſe or induce- 
ment to the omiſhon or alteration : tor theſe things are ſo little, and fo fic 
to be intruſted to the condutt of thoſe ſober, obedient and grave perſons, 
who are thought fit to be truſted with the cure of ſouls ; and thele things 
are always of ſo little concernment, and {0 _ to yield to any wiſe mans 
reaſons and ſudden occaſions and accidents, andittle and great cauſes, that 
theſe were the fitteſt inſtances of this rule, if Superiors, tor want of great 
manifeſtations of their power, would not make too much of little things, 
But the purpoſe and declar'd intention of all juſt laws and juſt governments 
is1n theſe things to give the largeſt interpretation to perſons of a peace- 
able mind and an obedient ſpirit, that ſuch circumſtances of miniſteries 
may not paſſe into a ſolemn religion, and the zeal of good men, their cau- 
tion and their curiofity,may not be ſpent inthat which does not profit, Bur 
the meaſures of praQtice in this particular muſt be taken from the manner 
and circumſtances of the government,and the uſual diſpoſition of the law, 
In many caſes an equity may be preſum'd ; but if it be explicitely denyed, 
it muſt not beus'd, 


Queſtion 
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Superior ? 


Queſtion, 


But upon the inſtance of theſe particular rules it is to be inquir'd,whe- 


n theſe caſes the ſubjef 15 ſo quitted from the obligation of the law, 
that without further leave he may uſe his liberty, or muſt he require it of his 


To this I anſwer, that if the caſe be evident, the ſubje& may uſe his 


liberty :for if he ſhould be tied to goe to his Superior, it is either to ask of 

+ the law thould not bind him, or that he may declare that the law 
in his caſe does not bind, or to promulgate and publiſh the law in that 
particular, Not to ask leave thar the law ſhall not bind, tor of it ſelf ir 
ceaſes,and it was never intended to bind againſt equity and reaſon, Not for 


him t 


declaration, becauſe the caſe is here ſuppos'd to be evident, Nor yet laſt- 
ly for promulgation, becauſe that is onely neceſſary in the ſagRion and re- 


vocation of laws which depend upon the will of the Prince ; whereas in 


this caſe the laiy ceaſes by natural juſtice and the nature of the thing, and 
the reaſons of equity, 


O2 


2, But if the caſe be doubttull, and it is not evident whether the par- 
ticular caſe ought to be excepted in the general law, then we are to conſider 
whether it be a doubt of fear onely or a doubt of reaſon, that is, whether 
it be nothing bur an unjuſt tear, or relies upon juſt grounds; for ſome men 
may eaſily perceive in themſelves a diftidence in any thing, not that they 
have reaſon to cauſe their tear, but becauſe they dare not truſt the greateſt 
reaſon that they either have or hear, It it be onely a doubt of fear, then it 
15 to be conducted by the rules given concerning a ſcrupulous Conſcience: 
It it be a tear of reaſon, we are to manage it by the meaſures of a doubting 
Conſcience, But it he ſuppoſes upon probable inducements that he is not 


obliged, then according to the nature of the probabiliry weare to proceed. 


For it he believes it as probable that ſuch a caſe ought not to be compre- 
hended in the law, as ſuppoſing it to be a fin that in his caſe would be com - 
manded, or too great a burden 1mpos d, and {o to be beyond rhe power ot 


the law-giver, then the ſubje& may of himſelt be free, without recourſe 


to his ſuperior, The reaſon 1s, becauſe to avoid a fin, or to doe a great 


charity to our ſelves, a probable reaſon is a ſufficient inducement, provi- 


ded a more probabk rea{on be not oppos'd againſt it, we being comman- 
ded, to avoid all appearance ot evil, Now it this opinion be the more pro- 


bable that by obeying the letter of the law in my caſe I ſhould fin, 1t muſt 


needs appear to be an evil to doe it, and not to obey the law in this caſe does 
not appear to be an evil, as being the lefle probable : tor if the opinions be 
equally probable, then the conl(cience is in doubt, and is to proceed by mea- 


ſures fitted ro a doubting conſcience : but when I ſay there 1s a greater pro- 


bability and a lefle, the greater muſt carry it ; and theretore the law is nor 
to be obeyed, it being here ſuppos d to be'the more probable opinion that 


the obedience would produce a fin, So alſo in the caſe of a great burden 


or intolerable preſſure, the preſumption is for eaſe ; and the law-giver is to 
be ſuppoſed good and gentle and reaſonable and beſides, it 1s ſuppoſed as 


the more probable opinion that the law-giver hath not power to make 2 


Jaw or to oblige to {0 much inconvenience, and then the caſe is the ſame. 


* 
- -” 
But 
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* But if he believes it as probable thar to oblige in the preſent caſe was 
not in his will, but it is certain that it was in his power, then the caſe is ſo 
that the ſubje&t may without injuſtice or violence obey it ; and therefore 
ought not to uſe his liberty oy his own opinion, but by recourſe to his ſupe- 
rior that hath power to declare the intention of the law. 


20, In the firſt caſe if it be eaſy and convenient to goe to the Superior, or 
that there is time enough and all things fitted, it were the ſurer way to re- 
quire his ſentence, But 1t there be nor time, and the action urges by haſ- 
tineſſe, or neceſſity, or preſent opportunity, the liberty is as preſent as his 
need, But in the tecond caſe, (which is oftentimes harder to know then the 
firſt, it being more difficult to pronounce definitively concerning the will 
of the law-giver which 1s tree, then concerning his power which is noc 
free,) when it is anely probable that the.Jaw-giver is willing, it is not (ate 
to venture upon the not-obeying, without recourſe to the Superior. Be- 
cauſe our innocence depending wholly upon his will, and there being no fin 
in keeping the law, we may ately doe this ; but we cannot ſafely diſobey 
without being more affured of his leave : and theretore if it be opportune 
and eaſy to have recourſe to our competent Superior, it is worth our paines 
to goe and inquire it 1t be not opportune, it is worth our ſtay ill it be, for 
the ſecuring our duty and the peace of conſcience are intereſts much greater 
then the uſing of an unneceſlary liberty. 


21, 3. But in theſe caſes of uncertainty, when iwe are not confident of a 
juſt liberty by the torce ot reaſon and the nature of the thing, we may jult- 
ly preſume that the Superior does not intend to oblige in all thoſecaſ(es in 
which he uſually and ot courſe diſpenſes ; that is, when his diſpenſation is 
not of ſpecial ftavour,but of ordinary conceſſion ; becauſe as in the firſt caſe 
It is ſuppos'd a gift, ſo 1n this latter it 1s ſuppos'd a juſtice, For example, 
A law is made to keep {o many faſting-days, Meviws is 4 hard ſtudent, 
and feels himſelt ſomething ill atcer taſting, and believes it will not be tor 
his health ; but yer things are ſo with him, that he can obey the law 
without great or apparent milchiet, but yet he probably believes that the 
law-giver would not have him bound in this caſe. If he perceives that they 
that have recourſe to the Superior in leſſe needs then his, are ordinarily dit- 
penſed w.th, then he hath reaſon enough not to goe to his Superior ; tor it 
15 already declar'd that he does not intend co bind in his and the likecaſes. 
This is evident, and the beſt meaſure that I know in ſuch caſes, Ir is the 
ſureſt, and the largeſt, and the eaſteſt, 


22, 4, When the recourſe to a Superior for declaration of the caſe hath 

in it great difficulty or inconvenience, though the cauſe of exception trom 

F the law be not very great, yet it together with the inconvenience of ad- 
dreſſe to the Super1or it make up an unequal burden, and fo that the par- 

ticular caſe ſeem very probable to be excepted, and that in it the legiſlator 

did not intend to bind ; it is ſufficient to conſult with wiſe men and good, 

and by their advice and an({wers, as by extrinſecal cauſes of probability, or 

by any other juſt and probable cauſe of determination, to uſe our liberty, 

or to obey, The reaſon of this is plain neceſſity, Becauſe we have no 

other way of proceeding, bur either we muſt in this,as in almoſt all rhe 

other caſes of our lite, be content with the way which to us ſeems rhe more 

probable ; or elſe if we were tied to make it ſecure, our lives and conditions 

would 
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would be burdenſome and intolerable, and the whole proceſſe would be a 
ſnare and torment to a conſcience : the Superior, who is to be conſulted, 
it may be, not being within 40 miles of us ; or when we come, it may be he 
isof difficult acceſle, or otherwiſe imployed, and it will be impoſſible for 
many t9 be heard by him, if all in the like caſes were bound to conſu't 
him; or it may be when we goe, we ſhall not be admitted, or it we be, it 
may be we ſhall not be eas'd unlefſe we carry along with us the rewards of 
Divination in-our hands, and we are poor ; or it may be the matter requires 
haſt,and cannot ſtay the leiſure of the Oraclezand beſides all this.the great- 
eſt part of the ations of our lives are not (o well conducted as to be deter- 
min'd by the conſultation of a wiſe man, but we doe them of our own head, 
and it may be of our own heart, without confideration:and therefore it is a 
prudent courſe to proceed this way : and he that in ſuch caſes ties the con- 
(ciences to proceed more then prudently, and thinks that prudence is not 
a ſufficient warrant, does not conſider the condition of humane nature, nor 
the neceſſities of a mans lite, nor the circumſtances of his condition, nor 
the danger ot an unquiet and a reſtlefſe conſcience, | 
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2} Uponoccaſion of this ſubjeR, viz. the alteration of humane larys by 
the interpretation and equity of reaſon, it is very ſeaſonable, and very uſe- 
full ro conicience, to inquire whether by the {1militude of reaſon the law 
may not as well receive advantage and extenſion, as well as the ſubject can 
receive liberty and eaſe, That is, 


Queſtion. 


Whether the obligation of the law does extend it ſelf to all caſes that 
have the ſame or an equal reaſon, though the caſe be not comprehended diredt- 
ly in the law, 
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To this the anſwer is by ſeveral Propoſitions, 

14. 1, In laws declarative of natural right or obligation, the obligation 
extends to all things of equal reaſon, though they be not comprehended 
under the law, Thus becaute we are bound by the laws to pay honour and 
gratitude to our parents tor their nourithing of us and giving us education, 
the ſame duty 1s to be extended to thole perſons who took care of us when 
our parents were dead, or that took us in when we were expoſed ; and 
children are to pay a proportionable regard even to their Nurſes; and 
Moſes was for ever oblig'd to Pharaohs daughter, becauſe ſhe reſcued him 
from drowning, and became as a Mother to him, And the reaſon ot this 
is, becaule in theſe things there is a natural recticude, and a juſt proportion 
between the reaſon and the event ; the reaſon of the thing is the cauſe why 
it was commanded, Bat in laws diſpoſttive or introdudtiye of a new 0bli- 
gation there is ſome difference, Therefore, +» 
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2 Fo 2. In odious caſes, and eſpecially in penal laws, the extenſ1on of the 
reaſon does neither extend the obligation nor the puniſhment z according 
to that gloſſe in the Canon law, 1» pans non arguimus ad ſimilia, quia 
pane non excedunt proprium caſum, Puniſhments and odious burdens muſt 
not exceed the very caſe ſet down in the law: for if in the cales ſer down the 
Judges are to give the gentleſt meaſure,it is not to be ſuppos'd that they _ 
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be more ſevere then the letter of the law, which it (elf requires an abate- 
ment and allay when it is capable : and as it is with Judges in the puniſh- 
ments appointed by law, ſo it is with all the ſubjects in the obligation of 
thelaw, For in both theſe caſes, it is to.be preſum'd that the mind of the 
law-giver was not fo oblige or to puniſh more and in more caſes ;tor ſo wo- 
luiſſet, expreſſiſſet, is a good preſumption in theſe things, he could as eai 

have ſpoken that as this, if he had intended both alike ; and he would, be- 
cauſe he knows that in odiotk. things every one is willing to take the eafieſt 
part : and therefore that is a good warranty to preſume of the mind of the 
law-giver ; eſpecially ſince the apportioning ſuch a puniſhment to ſuch a 
fact hath in it no natural neceſſity, but depends upon the will of the layw- 
eiver, and therefore is not to beextended by a participation of the reaſon, 


but by a declaration of the will, 


26. 3. When there is a deteR in the law, and the public neceſſity or utility 
requires a ſupply, it may be {upplied, and the obligation and the judge- 
ments even in matters ot burden can be extended by the ſimilitude and pa- 
rity of reaſon ; tor in this ſenſe it is true which the lawyers ſay, Caſws {- 
milis expreſſo non cenſetur omiſſus, It it was omitted onely in the law, by 
the imperfection of it's ſanction, or want of conſideration, the Commor- 
wealth muſt not ſufter detriment, and therefore is to be help'd by the pa- 
rity of reaſon, But then it is to be oblerv'd, that this is not wholly tor 
the force and conſequence of the reaſon of the law, but for the neceſſity and 
profit of the republic,and theretore the ſupply is to be made by juriſdiction 

1. non poſſunt. rather then by interpretation : ſo faith the law, Is qui juriſdidtiont preeſt, 
ft. dcleg, ad ſimilia procedere, atque ita jus dicere debet, The Prafedt that hath ju- 
riſdit on muſt doe right by proceeding to the like caſes : (o that the juriſdicti- 
on and power 15 the ſufficient and indeed the adequate efficient of this ſup* 
ply ;onely by the ſimilitude ot reaſon he that hath juriſdi&tion can take oc- 
|. nam. f, ecd. Caſton to doe right, 2uandolex in uno diſponit, bonam eſſe occaſionem cete- 
ra que tendunt ad eandem atilitatem vel interpretatione vel certa juriſdiftione 


ſupplend: , The Law having made proviſion in one caſe, it is a good occa- . 


ſ10n to ſupply other caſes which tend to the ſame adyantage; but this ſup- 
ply is to be made either by interpretation, it it can, or if it cannot, then by 
certain juriſdiction and authority, So that here arethree things to be con- 
ſidered in this extenſion of obligation. The one is, that the law be de- 
fetive and need ſupply. The tecond is, that the ſupply be for the ſame 
utility and advantage Which 1s in the exprefled caſe of the law, And the 
third is, that if it cannot be by interpretation, that is, if it cannot be done 
by force of ſomething contained in the law, but that there be a very detect 
in the law, it be done by the force of authority : for the ſimilitude of rea- 
{on is not enough, and therefore either the ſupreme, or a juriſdiftion dele- 
gate with this power in ſpecial,is neceſſary, But where there is ſuch a pow- 

Gloſſa in legew ex, the way of doing it is procedends de ſimilibus ad fimilta, the occaiion 

Je of ſupply muſt be taken from the fimilitude of the realon, But this I ſay 1s 
to be done either in caſes of public neceſſity, or great equity and queſtions 
of favour, In other caſes there are yet more reſtraints, 


27. 4. A ſimilitude of reaſon (except in the caſes now expreſſed) does 

not extend the law to caſes not comprehended in the words and firſt mea- 

mes» ning of the law, For ratio legs noneſt lex, ſed quod ratione conſtituitur, (ay 
in Ira. DD, the Lawyers, Every thing that is reaſonable is not preſently a law, but _ 
the 
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the lawy which for that reaſon #® decreed, And when a thing is propounded 
co a Prince, it is in the body politic as in the body natural, though the Un- 
derſtanding propound a thing as reaſonable, theWi1llſtil hath power to chuſe 
or to reje&t it ; and there may bereaſon for the thing in one regard,and rea- 
ſon againſt it in another ; and if the reaſon in both caſes onely be alike, they 
arealſo unlike. Omne ſirnile eſt etiam diſimile. For Titius contracts friend- 
ſhip with Calinices becauſe their Fathers were fellow-Souldiers in the Par- 
thian warre, and they lov'd well : but Titi*#s refuſes to contra the ſame 
league with Catuls, although the like reaſon was for him, his Father ha- 
ving been in the ſame legion in the ſame warre: but Cat#!ws was an ill-na- 
tur'd man, and not fit to beentertain'd into ſuch ſocieties, 


5. The Conſcience is not bound to a greater duty then is expreſs'd 
in the words and firſt meaning of the law by the proportion and commu- 
nication of the reaſon, unleſle the reaſon be not onely alike, bur be abſo- 
lutely the ſame in both caſes ; and not onely ſo, but that the reaſon was 
adequate to the law, that is, was the reaſon which aQually and alone did 
procure the ſanction of the law. When Ceſar took in a town in Galliz 
Narbonenfis, he deſtroyed the walls, and commanded they ſhould not build 
any more walls : they conſented, but caſt up a great trench of earth ; and 
he came and fir'd their Town, becauſe althougha trench of earth was not 
in the words of the contract or prohibition, yet becauſe Ceſar forbad the 
rebuilding of the walls tor no other reaſon but becauſe he would not have 
it fortified, the law againſt walls was to be extended to trenches alſo for 
the identity of an adequate reaſon, To the ſame purpoſe is that of 2uinti- in declam. Pe- 
lian, C edes wvidetur fignificare ſanguinem & Pars : ft quis alio genere homg is. 
fuerit occiſus, ad illam legem revertemur, A law againſt murder does com- 
monly ſignify ſhedding ot his bloud ; but if a man have his neck broken, 
or be ſmother'd with pillows, or ſtrangled with a bow-ſtring, he ſhall be 
avenged by the ſame Jaw that forbad he ſhould be killed with a kaite or 
dagger : for it was not the inſtrument or the manner which the law regard- 
ed, but it wholly intended to ſecure the lives of the ſubjects, 


1% 6, Now this identity of reaſon muſt be clear and evident, or elſe it 
eftets nothing , for-in matters of doubt the preſumption 1s tor libert 
and freedome, But ir commonly is beſt judg'd by one or more of thele 
following caſes, 1. The relative and the correlative are to be judg'd by 
the ſame reaſon when the reaſon of the law does equally concern them, 
though onely one be named in the proviſion of the law, If the husband 
muſt love the wife, the wife muſt love the husband, though ſhe were not 
nam'd in the law, For here they ate equal, But in ſuperior and inferior 
the reaſon cannot be equa!, but therefore is onely to be extended to the 
proportion of the reaſon, A Son muſt maintain his Father that is fallen 
!nto poverty, and ſo muſt a Father a Son: but they are not tied to equal 
obedience; to equal duty they are, but not to equal fignifications and in- 
ſtances of it, A husband muſt be true to his wives bed, and ſo muſt ſhe to 
his ; but ſhe may not be admitted to an equal liberty of divorce as he is : 
the reaſon is, becauſe the duty is equal, but the power is unequalzand there- 
fore the conſequents of this muſt differ, though the conſequents of the 
other be the ſame, 2, The identity of the reaſon is then ſufficient for the 
extenſion of the law when one thing is contain'd under another, a parti- 
cular under a general, an imperfeR under a perfe, a part under the whole: 

Nn 3. When 
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3. 'When the caſes are made alike by the effort of other laws, 4. When 
the law ſpecifies but one cale for example ſake, the reſt alſo of the ſame na- 
ture and effet are comprehended. 5. When the caſes are radicated in the 
ſame principle,and are equally concerned, 


30, 7, What is here ſaid concerning caſes and a&107s is alſo to be under- 
ſtood not onely of perſons, which cannot be ſeperated trom the conſidera- 
tion of adZFi0ns which are always perſonal, but of places and times, when 
the analogy and force of the reaſon or the words require ir, Onely each of 
theſe is to obſerve their proper caution, * Places are equally included in 
the meaning of the law, though they be not expreſs d in the words of the 
law, if they be within the juriſdiftion of the law-giver, that is, within 

* See Chapter the capacity of the law*. * But the caution concerning te is this, Thar 
1 RulcB.o although in laws declarative there is no difference ot time, becauſe there 
*  thepreſentlaw is not the meaſureof our duty, but ſuppoſes the duty limi- 
|. hzredes.$ x. ted and preſcrib'd before (wihil enim nunc dat, ſed datum ſignificat,Caith the 
fl. de Teſtam. Jay in thiscaſe;) yet laws conſtitutive or introductive of a new right or ob- 
ligation never of themſelves regard or can be extended to what is paſt, be- 
cauſe this is not in our power,and is not capable of Counſel or Authority ; 
but they can cnely be extended to the future : but the allay is this, for this 
is to beunderſtood onelyin precepts and prohibitions,but not in matreis of 
indulgence and favour , for in this it is quite contrary : what. the law hath 
forbidden in time paſt or preſent, and what ſhe hath or doth command is 
|. Cum lex, f, to be extended to the future z but Cum lex in preteritum quid indulzet, in 
ce legib. © futuram wvetat, When the law gives a pardon "ah what is paſt, and this par- 
don relies upon a proper reaſon,there 1s no leave given for the future to doe 
ſo though the ſame reaſon ſhall occurre ; tor the pardon of what went be- 

fore is a prohibition of what is to come hereatter, 


I, 8. Whenalaw is made to take away an evil, it 1s to be underſtood 
alſo, and to be extended to all caſes of prevention, and from an actual evil 
paſſes on to a probability. When Antiochws agreed that Ptolemy (ſhould nor 
bring an army into Syrza, he did not onely intend to remove the preſent 
hoſtility that he fear'd, but he intended alſo that he ſbould nor bring any 
at all, though for paſſage onely through his Country z becauſe it his army 
wereat all in Syria, he was in danger of ſuffering what by his treaty he de- 
ſir'd to prevent, 


32, 9. Whatſoever is faid in laws is alſo true in promiſes and contracts: 
for theſe arelaws to the contractors and intereſted perſons,and to be mea- 
ſur'd by the ſame proportions, For when the adequare reaſon of a promiſe 
or contract is evidently extended to another inſtance though not nam'd in 
the contract, it muſt be perform'd and ſuppos'd as included in the ſtipula- 
tion, and fo ſtill in ſucceeding and new-arifing inſtances ; and the ſtate of 
things is not changed ſo long as that adequate reaſon remains for which the 
obligation was firſt contracted, though the thing be varied in a thouſand 0- 
ther circumſtances and accidents, But of this I thall have better opportu- 
nity to ſpeak in the laſt book, 


33, I onely adde this one thing, That there is great caution to be us's in 
determining our caſes of Conſcience by -the meaſures of the reaſon of 2 

law. For Non omninm qu4 4 Majoribus conſtituts ſunt ratio reddi poteſt, (aid 
Fullan 
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Fulian, It wilbbe hard to find out what was the reaſon of the laws made 
by our forefathers ; and unleſle the reaſon be expreſſed in the law, our con- 
jetures are very often ſo wild and far amiſle, that they will be very ill mea- 
ſures of conſcience or obedience, Et ideo rationes eorum que conſlituuutur 
inquirt non oportet, alioquin multa ex its que certa ſunt ſubvertentur. We 
muſt obey the law, and never inquire after the reaſon, unleſſe the law of it 
ſelt declares it : it is not good to examine;for by this means many clear laws 
are made obſcureand intricate, Delicata eſt illa obedientia que cauſas querit. 
The law-giver is mov'd to the (anion of the law by the reaſon of the 
thing,but the ſanRion of the law is to be the onely reaſon of our obedience. 


d. 4. Diſpenſation. 


RuTLe IV. 


The Legiflator hath authority to diſpenſe in his own 
laws for. any cauſe that himſelf prudently ſhall 
judge to be reaſonable, ſo that no diſtinct intereſt 


be prejudic'd or injur'd. 


JDiſenſarien differs from interpretation of laws, becauſe this does declare 
l 


e law in Certain caſes not to bind ; but 4:ſþenſation ſuppoles the law in 
actual obligation, not onely in general, bur in this caſe, and to this perſon; 
and it 15 but like the old man in the fable his laying aſide his burden ot 
ſticks, which heis bound to carry with him to his long home un!eſſe ſome 
friendly perſon come to help him, But Diſpenſation differs from diminu- 
tion of laws by a ceaſing or a contrary reaſon, becauſe the law ceaſes of it 
ſelf in this caſe, but in diſpenſation wholly by the will of the Prince, And 
laſtly it differs from equity, becauſe equity is law, melior lex, but diſpenſa- 
tion is a remiſſon of the law z and the caſes of equity are ſuch as by juſtice 
muſt be eas'd, but in diſpenſations there is nothing but benigniry and fa- 
vour, Sov that Diſpenſation is a voluntary att of the Princes grace aud fa- 
vour, releaſing to any fingle perſon or community of men the obligation of the 
law, others at the Sow time remaining bound, not onely in other caſes,bat in 
the ſame and inthe like, For although the ſame and the like caſes of equity 
doe procure remiſſion to all alike, $3 in diſpenſartions it is not ſo, One 
may be eaſed, and another not eas'd in the yery ſame caſe. And the not 
underſtanding or not. conſidering this great and material difference hath 
caus'd fo great errors both in the underſtanding and in the miniſteries of 
diſpenſation. , | 


2 Forif weule the word improperly, Diſpenſation can ſignify a decla- 


ration made by the ſuperior that the ſubje& in certain caſes is not oblig'd, 
that the law-giver did not intend it : but this is interpretation of laws, or a 
declaration of the equitable part of the law, and is not properly an ad of 
authority, but of doctrine and wiſedome ; ſave onely that that doctrine 
and that wiſedome ſhall be eſteemed authentical, _ a warranty in __— 
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full caſes: but if the ſubje& did know the meaning of the law, as in moſt 


caſes he may, his conſcience is of it ſelf and by the intention of the la ar 


liberty without any ſuch declaration ; for that liberty is from an intrinſic 
cauſe, that is, from the natural equity and reaſonableneſle of the caſe, and 
therefore claims nothing but what the law intends and ought to intend in 
its very ſanftion, Now in theſe caſes to require diſpenſation, is to ask 
more then is needfull, it is as if one ſhould deſire his friend to untie his 
girdle when his cloths hang looſe about him: he needs it not ; but that the 
wiſdome and charity of the law is made an artifice to get mony, and to pur 
the ſubje& to ſcrupſes and trouble that he may get his eaſe, 


3. But when Diſpenſation ſignifies properly, it means an a&t of mere 


grace and favour, proceeding from an extrinſic cauſe; that is, not the nz- 


ture of the thing, or the merit of the cauſe, but either the merit of the . 


perſon, or ſome degrees of reaſonablenefle in the thing ; wiich not being 
of it ſelf enough to procure the favour of the law, is of it felt enough tg 
make a man'capable of the favour of the Prince , and if this be authority 
enough, that is reaſon enough, For ſince diſpenſation 1s an adt of mere ju- 
riſdi&tion, and not of dofrine or skill and wiſedome and law, that is, it is 
not declarative of ſomething already in being, bur efteftive of a leave 
which is neither unreaſonable nor yet due, ſo that it is not an act of juſtice, 
but of mercy and favour upon a fair and worthy occafion , it muſt follow 


* that the reaſon and cauſes of diſpenſation muſt be ſuch as are not neceſla- 


ry : but probable and fit to move a Prince they muſt be, leſt he doe an un- 
reaſonable a&t, 


All thoſe diſputes therefore amongſt the Civil and Canon Lawyers 


and the Divines, Whether the Prince ſins in diſpenſing without juſt cauſe, 


or the ſubje& in deſiring it or uſing # without juſt cauſe ; Whether if the 
cauſe be not that which they are pleas'd to.call juſt, the diſpenſation be va- 
lid, and very many more,are inquiries relying upon weak grounds, an ten- 
ding to no real purpoſe, For fincethe cauſe need not beneceſlary, but pro- 
bable, it will be very hard if the Prince can find out no probable reaſon tor 
what hedoes, and harder yet to imagine that he ſhould doe it ar all, if he 
have not ſo much as a probable reaſon why he does it , and fince the reaſon 
of diſpenſation is extrinſic to the cauſe or. matter in hand very often, or 
elſe is but occaſion'd by the matter in hand, as moſt commonly it is in wiſe 
and good governments, it will be impoſſible but that the Prince will have 
reaſon enough to doe an at of kindneſle in his own affairs and matters of 
his own diſpoſing : the Princes will being enough to ſatisfy us, and any good 
reaſon within or without being ſufficient for him if it does move and decer- 
mine his will, the conſequent will be, that the Conſcience ought to be at 
reſt, without curious inquiry into the cauſe, if it have a diſpenſation from a 
juſt and competent authority, 


5. And indeed it is not wh that the Prince can-be reprov'd for the in- 


ſufficiency of the cauſe of diſpenſation : for a diſpenſation is not neceſſary 
to the conſcience at all, when the cauſe it ſelf 1s great and ſufficient for 
equity ; but then it is neceſſary for the avoiding of ſcandal or civil punith- 


ments in ſome caſes, that there be a declaration of liberty 8 equity : bur to 


diſpenſe is onely then proper and a fitting miniſtery 1, when the law is ſtill 
uictull and reaſonable to one or more good purpoſes, but accidentally be- 
comes 
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comes an impediment of a greater good ; or 2, when it is doubtfull whe. 
ther the caule of equity and legal remiſhon without asking leave be (ufh- 
cient, for in this caſe, it the ſuperior diſpenſes, he ſupplies by tavour what 
is wanting in the merit of the cauſe, and makes the conſcience ſure when 
thequeſtion it ſelf was not ſure, or 3, to reward a vertue, of the ſervice 
of a worthy perſon, or to doe honour or favour, mercy and benignity upon 
the occaſion of any reaſonable conſideration. Theſe being all the cauſes of 
proper diſpenſations, it will be hard that every thing of this ſhovid be 
wanting, or that what moves a prudent Prince to Uoe ir, ſhould by tic ſub- 
jet not be thought ſufficient, eſpecially ſince no man is judge of it bur 
he that does it:and therefore he that ſaies the diſpenſation was tor :n inſufh- 
cient cauſe, hath no ſufficient cauſe to ſay it ; it may beevil in the manner,or 
in the excelle, or in the event, but not in the moving caule, becuſe a little 
cauſe is ſufficient, and therefore a little cauſe cannot ſuffice to blame ir, 


Nullius ſenſus eſſe preſumitur qui ſenſum vincat principalem, The ſubjeRs |. ga. c. 5 
opinion can never overcome the opinion of the Prince in thoſe things legivs 


where the Prince is Judge. 


There is onely this to be added, That he that diſpenſes with a law to 
particular perſons be caretull that it bein a matter wholly in his own pow- 
er, and make no intrecnhment upon religion ſo much as collaterally, ſo far 
as he can perceive, nor yet that any man be injur d by it, And theretore if 
a Prince diſpenſes with any one in the matter of tribute, he muſt abate ic 
from his own rights, and not lay it upon others, to their conſiderable and 
heavy preſſure, It it be inconſtderable,no manis to complain, but to indulge 
ſo much to the Princes reaſon and to the man whom the King will honour; 
but if it be conſiderable and great, the Prince ought not to do it, but upon 
ſuch a reaſon which may repay the private burden by the public advantage : 
and the reaſon of this is not, becauſe the Supreme power cannot diſpenſe 


- with his own laws without great cauſe, but becauſe he cannot diſpenſe with 


other mens rights, And therefore when by the laws of Chriſtendome the 
Tiths were given to the Curates of {onls of all the fruits ariſing in their pa- 
riſhes,it was unjuſtly done of the Pope to exempt the lands of theCiſtertians 
and ſome other Orders trom paying that due to the Pariſh Prieſt:for though 
he that hath a juſt power may ule 1t for the benefit of his ſubjects, yet he 
may not uſe the rights of others and give away that which is none of his 
own,to eaſe one and burden another, In caſes of public neceſſity this may be 
done, but not for pleaſure, or alittle reaſon. And therefore diſpenſations 
muſt be ſparingly granted, becauſe if they be eaſy and frequent, they will 


oppreſle by their very numbers, Diſpenſatronum modus nulli ſapientum difſ- i. q +; 


plicuit,(aid the Canon law, That which is but ſeldome and in {mall things, 
or in little degrees,will be of no evil efte&,and that which may greatly pro- 
fit one or two will be no burden to a Common-wealth ; bur it it be often 
done, and to many, it may be of evil conſequent, and therefore ought not 
to be done, bur upon a cauſe ſo weighty, that the good effect of the cauſe 
may prevail above the preſſure of the diſpenſation: for though this may 
be favour to one or to a few, yet it is juſtice to all, Bur if the diſpenſatt- 
ons be in matters of government, or cenſures, or favours and meer graces, 
where ſome are benefited and no man is injur d, as in taking off irregula- 
rities, perſonal burdens which return to no mans ſhoulders, in giving graces 
beyond the uſual meaſures of laws, diſpenſations in time, in ſolennities of 
law, giving what by lai could not be claimed ; in theſe and the like the 
Nn 3 Prince 
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Prince as he hach ſupreme power, ſo his good will being moy'd by any rea- 
_— inducement is warrant enough for him that gives it, and for him 
thac ules it, 


$. 5. Commutation. 
RurE V. 


The ſame power that can diſpenſe, can alſo commute 
a duty; and as 1n the firſt it eaſes, ſo in the latter it 
binds the Conſcience: ' 


I, (0, Ommuration is nothing but a kind, or rather a particular manner of 


2, 


3, 


+4. 


3 


diſpenſation ; and therefore hath in it no particular conſideration differ- 


ing from the former, but onely {uch prudential advices as are uletull to the 
miniſtery and condu of it, 


For Commuration is a changing of the burden of the law iato an at 
of, it may be, a greater uſefulneſle but a lefle trouble. Thus when a public 
penance 1s enjoynd to a lapſed perſon, who by a public ſhame would be 
hardned or oppreſled, the Church ſometimes diſpenſes in the obligation, 
and changes it into almes, #t ſolvat in ere, quod non luit in corpore, that the 
truic of his labours may goe tor the ſin of his ſoul, and an expenſive almes 
may be taken in recompence of his exteriour humiliation, 


1, But this muſt be done ſo as may be no diminution to religion, or to 
adde confidence to the vices of great perſons, who {pend much more in the 
purchaſes of their luſt then in the redemption of their ſhame, and theretore 
think they eſcape with their ſia, when they enjoy it at a price, 


2, It muſt be cone never but upon conliderations of piety and great 
regard ; not becauſe the (inner is powertull or rich : tor though in matters of 
commutative juſtice neither the rich man is to be regarded for his riches, 
nor the poor man for his poverty ; yet in matters criminal and of diſtribu- 
tive juſtice the rich man is lefle to be eaſed, when the indulgence makes the 
crime more popular and imitable by the greatneſle of the evil example ; but 
heis more to beealed, when the puniſhment will by reaſon ot his greataefle 


of honour be too unequal a diminution to him, and cauſe a contempt grea- 
ter then the intention of the law. 


; 3. The commutation of the puniſhment impoled by law mult at ao 
hand be done at a ſet price betore-hand, or taxed in peniteatiary tables, and 
be a matter of courſe, or indifferent diſpenſation : for when men kaow the 
worſt of the evil, which they tear, to be very tolerable and ealy, it is an in- 
vitation, and does tempt to the fin, But therefore this muſt be done by 
particular diſpenſation ; aot eafily,not to all, not to many, not at all tor the 
price, but to relieve the needs of him who is ia danger of being ſwallowed 
by too great a ſorrow, | 


4, Commu- 
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4, Commurations arenot to be impos d but when the diſpenſation is 
ſomething of eaſe in a law of burden for then to change it into a lefle bur- 
den is a di[penſation by a commuration of which it 1s properly . capable, 
Thus whea abſtinence trom fleth is enjoyn d by a law, it may be upon good 
ground diſpens'd withall and chang'd into an abſtinence from wine or 
ſtrong drink, or (ociety, or into almes, But when laws are made which 
contain in them no burden, bur are in order to ſome en4 of perſonal or pub- 
lic advantage, ſome end of vertue, or caution, or defence, then either the 
diſpenſation (whea it is reaſonable to be requird) muſt be withonr com- 
mutation ; or if it be not, the commutation muſt be made into ſomn-rhing 
that ſhall contribute to the end intended in the law, Thus if any onz hatch 
reaſon to deſire to be diſpenſed with in the publication or trine den1ncia- 
tion of an intended marriage, it 15 not reaſonable, nor according to the 1n- 
tention and wiſedome of the law, to change that law into a taxe of money, 
though for almes and religion ;but it may be done by commanding them to 
abſtain from mutual congreſle till the ſecret marriage can prudently be 
made public ; becauſe this commutation does in ſome degree ſecure the end 
of the law, and makes ſome amends for want of publication of the bannes. 
It a Deacon have reaſonto deſire to receive the Order of Prieſthood from 
one that is not his own Dioceſan, the Biſhop that diſpenſes with him can- 
not prudently or juſtly require of him to give a ſumme of money tor the 
reparation of a Church, becauſe chat, though it be a good work, yet it is 
not in the ſame matter, nor does it cooperate toward the wiſe end of the 
law: but he does well, if he enjzoyns him to procure and carry along with 
him greater teſtimonials of his converſation and worthineſle, and that he 
publiſh his intention to all his own neighbourhood, that they may, if they 
ſee cauſe, obj againſt him z and he may not be promoted by a clancular 
ordination, 


7s 5. I might adde here, that in commutrations the pretences of charity 


I 


and almes and religion muſt not be the cover of ayaritious practices and 
deſignes; but that this, although it be uſetull in reſpe&t of the corrupted 
manaers of men, yet it is nothing to the explication of this Rule, 


$. 6. Contrary Cnſtome, 


Ruts VI. 


A Cuſtome can interpret a law, but can never ab- 
rogate it without the conſent of the Supreme 
power. 


He doctrine of Cuſtomes both in divine laws and in humane, I have al- Boek z. Chip, 


I ready explicated, ſo far as concerns their politive power, and the pow- } Rule 39, & 


Es to X . » Book 3, Chap, 
er of binding the Conſcience to obedience and complying. That which 4. Ruk 5. 


now is to be inquir'd is concerning their power to diſoblige and (et at li- 
berty :and even this alſo may very well be eſtimated by choſe politive 
meaſures, and hath in it not very much of ſpecial conktderation, ſaye this 

Nn 4 onely, 
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ceived doctrine of the power of cuſtomes in this very particular, 
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2. For althongh by the conſent of all the world cuſtome can introduce a 
4 Coron.milit. Jaw, according to that ſaying of Tertuflian, Conſuetudo in rebus crvilibus pro 
lege (uſcipitur, cum deficit lex , When there is no law, it is ſupplied by cu- 
ſtome ; and this 1s ſo tar to be extended, that it the cuſtome be reaſona- 
ble, and antecedent to a Jaw, it ſhall remain after the making of a law in 
c. t.deconſti> that very matter, #1ſt expreſse caveatur in ipſa, unleſſe the law does ex- 
"©  preflely cancell it by particular caution: yet when a law is eſtabliſhed and is 
good, the force ot cuſtome 1s not ſufficient of it ſelt to annul it, and to 

cancel the obligation of Conlcience, 


3. A cuſtome can interpret a Jaw, Sz de interpretatione legis queratar, 
| 6 de interpret 79pr7mpes in(piciendum eſt, quo jure civitas retro in hujuſmodt caſibus utere- 
A. cc39>- exr, (aies the law. For 1t is to be ſuppos'd that the law was obeyed, and in 

that ſenſe in which the law-giver intended it ; and that the people doe their 
cuty in things of public concern is a juſt and a legal preſumption:and there- 
tore nothing is more reaſonable in queſtions concerning the interpretation 
of a law, then to inquire how the practice of the people was 1n times by- 
gone, becauſe what they did when the reaſon and ſenſe of the Jaw was beſt 
percev'd, and what the law- giver allowed them to doe in the obedience of 
it, may beſt be ſuppos'd co be that which he intended, Upon this account, 
the judg'd cales in law are the beſt indication of the meaning of the law; 
becauſe the ſentence ot the Judges does moſt ſolemnly convey the notice 
ot a cuſtome, and allow it reaſonable, and by thoſe cuſtomes does interpret 
the law, ſo that they give aid each to other ; the cuſtome gives aſſiſtance 
to the Judges in underſtanding the meaning of the law, and-the Judges 
giving {entence according to the cuſtome declare that cuſtome to be rea- 
Vide Burgos ce fONable ; according to that in the Spaniſh laws, That cuſtome is for ever here- 
Vaz. inl.3- after to be obſerved, ſi ſecundum eam bis judicatum fuerts, if there have 
=o mu been two ſentences-pronounced according to the cuſtome, But this uſe of cu- 
|. nam Impera- ſtome is expreſſed both in the Civil and Canon law, 1» ambiguitatibus qu4 
tor. ft, cod. ex legibus proficiſcuntur, conſuetudinem aut rerum perpetno ſimiliter judi- 
catarum anthoritatem wvim lezs obtinere debere. Cuſtome and precedents 
of law are as good as law 1n all queſtions, of law and of doubrfull in- 
terpretation: and therefore the Prefidents of Provinces were commanded 
|. 1.C.cuzft tO judge by the meaſures of cuſtome: probatss 145 que 13 oppido frequenter 
10ng2 contue*. iz eodemm controverſiarum genere ſervata ſunt, cauſa cognita ſtatuat z ſee 
what is the cuſtome of the place, and by the meaſures ot that let the decree 
paſſe, And ſoit is in the Canon law, where a certain Biſhop is commanced 
czp. ſupereo.de to 1nquire what is the cuſtome of the Metropolitan Church and the Chur- 
cognate pure ches in the ne!ghbourhood, & diligentius imitari, to follow it diligently, 
meaning both in practice and in ſentences, Now in this, if the Conlicience 
can be relieved and the rigor of the law abated by the aides of cuſtome, it 
is ſafe to uſe it, and to proceed according to the rules of equity, ceſcrib d 
in the beginning of this Chapter, 


4. But all this is theretore reaſonable becauſe it is conſuetudo ſecundum 
legem, it is according to law ; all the eaſe and abatements of which thatare 
reaſonablethe Conſcience may ſafely ule, But it a cuſtome be againſt a law, 


the law, and not the cuſtome ought to prevail ; for a cuſtome cannot take 
off 
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- off from us theduty and obedience we owe to the juſt laws of our ſuperi- 

ors, Conſuetudo n:c ratione m vincit nec legem, As in Divine laws reaſon and |. . C. que fit 

truth can never be prejudic'd by contrary cuſtomes ; ſo in hamane laws, the > ue 
- authority and obligation cannot be annull'd by deſuetude alone, For al- 

though a man may get impunity and fave his skin whole under the prote- 

Qion of contrary cuſtome , yet our inquiry is for the indemnity of Con- 

ſcience: and as to this, it is conſiderable that when a cuſtome contrary to 

law does enter, it enters by negle& or diſobedience, by rebellion or con- 

tempt, it proceeds all the way in the paths of iniquity, for ſtill men goe 

q44 itwr, non qua eundum eſt, they goezlike frighted or wandring ſheep, there 

where the gap is open, not where the way lies: and it will be impoſſible 

that ſuch cuſtomes ſhould he a warranty to the conſcience, and that it 

ſhould be lawfull ro break a law, becauſe the law is broken ; that diſobedi- 

ence ſhould warrant rebellion * ; and that it be innocent to follow the my1- *Non poſſepr+ 

t:rudeto fin, So that ſo long as the cuſtome is alone and walks by ir ſelf, he ile ain 
it walks amifle : but if by any means this cuſtome paſs into lawtull, cap. cum non 
as 4 traveller that goes ſo far weſtward and ſtill goes on till ar laſt he comes {4 774 
tothe riſing of the ſun, then it is not by any torce of the cuſtome, but by Dis 
firſt obtaining pardon and then procuring leave, 


-, For it is obſervable that in law, cuſtomes themſelves are eſteem'd il- 

legal an4 reprobate if they be againſt law, Licet uſws conſuetudings non mi- ©? 7 caula 
nima ſit authoritas, nunquam tamen veritati aut leg; prejudicat , Uſe and TO LOOT 
cuſtome hath great authority, but nothing againſt cruth or law: and Nox 
Valet conſurttudo contra canonicam inſtitutionem ; tor the cuſtome is unreaſo- oloſ. in cap. ad 
nable it it be againſt law:for 1am dico rationabilem quam non improbant jura, notram. de 
laith the Gloſle in cap, ult, de conſuet, verbo rationabilis , and the Lateran near ag 
Council defines thoſe cuſtomes to be reaſonable, que ratione juvantur & 
ſacris congraunt inſtituts, which are aſ61ſted by reaſon and are agreeable to the 
holy Canons, Now becauſe a cuſtome 1s by no law admitted unlefle it be 

, reaſonable, and that by all laws thoſe cuſtomes are judg'd unreaſonable 
which are againſt Jaw , we have reaſon to withdraw our ſelves trom the 
practice of ſuch cuſtomes though they be never ſo general an4 long, un- 
leſle they be by ſome other means allowed, 


6, And therefore there is wholly a miſtake in this doctrine, upon the ac- 
count of an crarmopavac and ſome antinomies in law : for it is certain that 
in the Civil law, and in the laws of many nations anciently, the cuſtome 
of the people was eſteem'd ſufficient to abrogate a law z but it began firſt, 
and continued long onely in thoſe Common-wealths where the people had 
power to make a law, or had ſome pretenſions and colours of that power 
which were not wholly to be taken from them : and therefore, RedFiſſ1m? 
receptum eſt ut leges non ſolum ſuffragio legiſlatoris, ſed etiam tacits con- |. de quibus-$. 
Gao omnium per deſuetudinem abrogentur, Laws are abrogated no: onely by ©: 
the expreſſe revocation of the law-grver, but by the ſecret conſent of all, And _ 
the reaſon of this is well expreſs'd by Ful:anws the Lawyer, Quid intereſt wy 
ſuffrazio populus voluntatem ſuam declaret, an rebus ipſis & fattis ? It is aft 
ene how the people ſignify their will, by ſuffrages or by ations : meaning that 
ſo long as the legiſlative power was in them, they had power to revoke 
their own law by cuſtome as well as by voice, at long running as well as at 
one convention, Burt when the people are not thejr own (ubjects and their 
own Princes(for ſo they are inall popular governments) but that the Prince 

or 
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or the Senate hath the = 09a power, they cannot introduce a cuſtome 
but by rebellion and diſobedience, In Democracies, when the people did 
otherwiſe then their own laws requir'd, they diſobeyed themſelves, and fo 
were innocent and out of danger ; but now they cannot. diſobey bur they 
ſin,and a fin can never of it ſelf lead a man to innocence, nor a lie to truth, 
unleſſe it be by the belp of ſome other intervening cauſe, of it ſelf alone it 
cannor, But this affair relies upon the ſame ground which I formerly diſ- 

Chap.r.Rule7. cours'd of in this book ; for the miſtake of men is alike in both, Theob- 
ligation of a law does not depend upon the acceptation of the people zand 
as a law hath not it's beginning ſo neither can it have it's perpetuity depen- 
dantly upon them ; and no man thinks it hath, but he who ſuppoſes the 
ſupreme power to be originally in the people, and in the King by truſt; and 
there are too many that think that, for there have been ſo many Democra- 
tical governments that many wiſe men have ſaid ſo, becauſe then they had 
reaſon : but ſo many popular governments have alſo produc d popular opi- 
nions, which being too much receiv'd even by wiſe men, have ſtill given the 
people occa(1on ro talk fo ſtill, and to very many to believe them. , 


7, Bur if a contrary cuſtome could juſtly abrogate a law, then it were nv 
matter who had the legiſlative power, tor whatever the Prince pleaſe, the 
people ſhall chuſe whether it be a law or no ; which becauſe it 1s a perfect 
deſtruction to all government, muſt needs proceed trom an intolerable prin- 
ciple, To which 1 adde this conſideration, that whatever effect in law and 
external regiment a cuſtome may be admitted to have, of which I am not 
concern'd to give accounts, yet if the cuſtome be againſt law, it is certain 
the conſcience can have no ſatety, and no peace but in the obedience to the 
law. For beſides that there are ſo many difficult and inceterminible que- 
ſtions in the condu@ of the matter of cuſtomes, as whether the cuſtome be 
reaſonable, and who is to judge of that, and by what meaſures ; what are 
the ſufficient cauſes of cuſtome, whether there muſt be ſome inequality or 
preſſure or iniquity in the matter, or is it ſufficient that the multitude is 
willing to introduce a cuſtome againſt law 7 what time and continuance is 
requir'd to preſcribe a cuſtome, and when it begins to be innocent, and how 
long it is diſobedience ; how many muſt concurre to the making of it, and 
whether thediflent of a few does interrupt it's coalition and growing into I, 
a cuſtome, and how ſhall we know whether all or no doe conſent 5 or how 
are we {ure that a greater part is ſufficient, and that we have the greater 
part with us © whether tor the abrogation of the law a mere deſuetude or 
omiſſion 1s ſufficient, or muſt the cuſtome be contrary to the law and matter 
of tact * and if that be ſufficient to annul an affirmative precept, how many 
things and circumſtances of things will be further requir'd for the re- 
moving the obligation of a negative commandement * and very many more 
ro the {ame purpoſes, that is, to no purpoſes : beſides this, I ſay, the con- 
{cence can never be warranted in any thing but obedience, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible to tell the preciſe time in which the law is aually abrogated by 
the cuſtome; and therefore a man can never know by all that is before him 
in this affair, whether he be worthy of love or hatred, 


8, There is onely one caſe that can ſet this right, and give warranty to 
the conſcience,and that is when the Prince or the ſupreme power allows the 
cuſtome and annuls his own law , for he onely that made it cang;veit a pe- 
riod: and theretore our inquirie can be onely this, how we ſhall know when 

; the 
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the Prince is willing the law ſhall goe for nothing, Concerning which 
there are but two ways of our knowing it, or his doing it, The one is by 
cacit conſent or ſecret approbation of the cuſtome, as by not puniſhing, by 
not complaining, and by filence; and the other is by direc revocation, 
The former will be very hard to know ſo well as to be able to bring peace 
to an inquiring and curious conſcience z but I ſhall give accounts of the beſt 
ways of knowing it in the next book, in the explication of this Rule, 
ni tacet conſentire videtur : of the latter I am to ſpeak in the next Rule, 
In the mean time there is nothing ſure for the conſcience but to obey the 
laws, onely that we can underſtand that the cuſtome is then approved when * 
it paſſes in rem judicatam, when the Kings Judges have given ſentence ina 
cauſe againſt an old law, for a later cuſtome z which when they have reaſon 
to doe, the Princes will is ſufficiently declared , till then, if we cannot ſuffi- 
ciently know that the Prince does ſecretly approve the cuſtome againſt the 
law, we muſt ſtay till the law be expreſlely abrogated, and then thecuſtome 
may ſafely be complied with, becauſe then we are ſure it is not againſt law, 
For,as Panormitan ſaid well, oportet ut due partes int ſcientes conſuetudinis 
que introducitur, Not onely the people, but the Prince too muſt conſent 
before the cuſtome be approved, For there muſt be two words to this 
bargain, 


$- 7. Abrogation. 
RuLre VII. 


Abrogation of a law by a competent, that is, by 
the Supreme power, may be jult and reaſonable, 
though the law it ſelf be neither unreaſonable nor 
unjult. 


k He cauſes of abrogating a lay are all thoſe whichare ſufficient to make 
a good and a wiſe man change his mind, The alteration of the cauſe 

of the law, new emergencies, unfit circumſtances, public diſlike, a greater 
00d: for it is no otherwiſe in the public then 1n the private will ; there 
where a man is maſter of his will and ruler of his own affairs, there is no- 
thing to be conſider'd, but that what he does be done wiſely and juſtly 
and charitably, The ſame power that makes the law, the ſame can annul 
it, and the ſame reaſon which introduc'd the law, can alſo change it: and 
there is no difference but this onely, that a law may not be impoſed unleſle 
the matter of it be honeſt, or holy, or profitable; bur it may be abrogated 
though it be all this, provided it be not neceſſary, For to the making of a 
law all the-conditions are requir'd, a competent authority, and juſt mat- 
ter, and fitting promulgation ; but to the abrogation of it, the defect of any 
one cauſe is ſuthcient, And theretore if the law be #»j#ft, it ceaſes of it 
ſelf; if it be #ſcleſſe, ir falls into juſt negleR z if it be »ot publiſh'd, it is not 
borny if it be generally diſiik'a, it is ſuppos'd to be uncharitable, and there- 
fore is as an, aSif it were not born, for it will beſtary'd at Nurſe, Buc 
when it is made it muſt coatinue and be maiatain d by all rheſe ws. vn 
gether 5 
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gether ; and therefore when any one fails, the whole ſtruQure deſcends into 
diſſolution and a heap, Burt therefore if the will of the Prince changes, 
and that he will not have it to be a law, it looſes the ſpirit, though the body 
and the external cauſes of life remain, For though an ation muſt not be 
done unlefle it be good and innocent, yet it is not neceſſary that it be done, 
though it be ſo, Every thing that is good is not neceflary, and many good 
things are let alone, and at the ſame time others as good as they are done, 
and ſometimes better : and becauſe there are many good proviſions and 
counſels which are not taken, and are not made into laws, many ſuch things 
which are well enough may be laid afide, either tor the procuring a greater 
g00d, or for the avoiding of ſome bj ns inconvenience, But in theſe 
caſes, unleſſe the Prince be obliged by oath or promiſe to preſerve this 
law, his abrogating even of a good law is no queſtion of juſtice, but of 
prudence and charity, both which alſo may be preſerved, if the good be 
chang'd, or improv'd, or recompens'd, But whether it be right or wrong 
on the Princes part, yet if the law be annull'd, the conſcience of the ſubjet 
is no longer bound. The Prince cannot bind the conſcience, unlefſle the 
law be good ; but the conſcience is at liberty, though the abrogation be not 
good, Becauſe the goodneſle of the matter cannot make it into a law with- 
out the Prince's will, but the Prince's will can alone make it ceaſe to be. 


: Upon this account, it is not unſeaſonable to inquire whether, that a 
thing hath been abus'd may be accounted a juſt and a prudent caule to take 
It quite away, 


3, Thar it may be a juſt, that is, a ſufficient cauſe, is out of all queſtion, 
becauſe it is not unjuſt , for then in this caſe it is juſt enough, though it be 
not neceſſary. But whether it be prudent for the Prince to doe it, and 
whether it be neceſſary that it be done, is another conſideration. Burt to 
this the precedent of Hezekiah King of Fudah is a good guide. For he 
brake in pieces the brazen l[erpent, becauſe the people made it an idol ; and 
he did prudently, becauſe the people who were too apt to that crime could 
not eaſily be kept from doing ir ſo long as that great memorial of the di- 
vine power did remain. Ir 1s like removing a beautifull woman trom the 
oreedy eyes of a yong perſon , he cannot behold her and be ſafe : and thus ir 
15 in a!l caſes,if ho evil be incumbent,and not remediable,nor to be cleans'd 
from miſchief or juſt ſuſpicion and aual danger, then whatſoever is ſo 
abus'd not onely may, but ought to be remoy'd. Bur if that which was 
abus d be now quitted from the abuſe, then it may be kept, if it be good 
for any thing: and if it were not, I ſuppoſe there would be no queſtion 
about it. ; 

But in the change of laws, or reformation of prevailing evil cuſtomes, 
prudence is good always, and zeal ſometimes : but certainly the contrary and 
the exterminating way of reformation is not always the beſt, becauſe he 
that oppoſes a vice too fiercely may paſſe into a contrary vice as readily as 
into a contrary vertue, If a Church happens to command ſome rituals and 
formes of worſhipin a ſuperſtitious manner or to ſuperſtitious purpoſes, 
or if men doe obſerve them with a curioſity great as to the niceneſle of (u- 
perſtition, it is not good to oppoſe them ſuperſtitiouſly, If the obedient 
doe keep the rituals as if they were the Commandements of God, they are 
to blame: but it the diſobedient will rejeR them as if they were of them- 
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ſelves againſt God's Commandements they are more to blame, becauſe a 
ſuperſtitious obedience is better then a ſuperſticious rebellion ; that hath 
piety and error in an evil mixture, but ch hath error and impiety, 


* Butastothe ſubject matter and inquiry of the Rule ; That a thing 
hath been abus'd, and a law hath been made the occaſion of evil, it does not 
make the law of it ſelt to ceaſe, unleſſe that abuſe and deception be not to 
be cur'd without abrogation of the law, So that if a ſubje& ſees the abuſe 
and is offended at ir, and is not tempted to comply with ir, he is ſtill ried ro 
obſerve the law, and in his own practice ſeparate it from the abuſe, Thus ia 
the Primitive Church, the obſervation of Vigils and Wakes was a holy 
cuſtome, and yet it afterwards grew into ſuch abuſe, that the Eccleſiaſtic 
authority thought it fit to abrogate it ;becauſe the cuſtome in the declining 
piety and corrupted manners of the world was a ready temptation to the 
evil. But till the Vigils were taken away by authority, the laws of the 
Church did till oblige, and did not ceaſe of themſelves : and therefore 
where with innocence and without aQtive ſcandal they could be obſerved, 
the ſubje& was oblig'd, But then this was cauſe enough why the Rulers 
of Churches,ſhould annul that law or cuſtome. It they could eaſily have 
quitced thoſe meetings from corruption, they might it they pleas'd retain 
them or annul them, as they liſted ; onely they were bound to annul 
them when the evil could find no other remedy, Theabuſe even ſo long 
2s it was curable was yet cauſe enough why the Supreme power might 
abrogate the law, but not ſufficient to make the abrogation neceſſary, nor 
yet tor the ſubject to diſobey it, For the interior cannot lawfully with- 
draw his obedience, till the ſuperior cannot lawtully retain the law : bur 
when to abrogate it is neceſſary,then to diſobey it is no {1n. 


—— 
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6 TI concludetheſe numerous inquiries and large accounts of the obliga- 
tion of Conſcience by Humane laws, with the Apologue taken out of Nzco- 
laus Damaſcenus his Politics, IfSnepy as yuvarxes £901 fhtnpey T4 Comms, n 
Thy yageg WeAMNaſay av pn Pwngwny agpor rywTH, Laws are like the 
virdles of the Iberian women : if any mans belly or his heart is too big for 
thoſe circles, he is a diſſolute and a diſhonour'd perſon, 
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The Fourth Book. 


E, E that intends to conſider any thing fully and intirely, 
> muſt conſider it in all the four kinds of cauſes. The 
y Formal cauſe, or the eſlentiality of good ani evil is the 
&* doing it with or againſt Conſcience, true or talſe, right 
p or wrong, confident or doubttull, probable or certain ; 
y and this I have explicated in the Firſt book, The Ma- 
2 tegjal cauſe of good andevil 1s derived from the object 
or the Rule, which is the laws of God and Man, by a 
conformity to which the action is good ; and if it diſagrees, it is materially 
evil, And this I have largely repreſented in the Second and Third Books, 


But becauſe it is not enough that any thing be in its own nature honeſt 
and juſt, unleſſe it be alſo honeſtly and juſtly done,according to that ſaying 
of the wiſe man, Qui ſanititatem ſaniFe cnſtodiunt judicabuntur ſan, 
They that keep holineſſe holily ſhall be adjudged holy , to make up the Rule of 
Conſcience complete, it is neceſlary that it be conſidered by what Rules 
and meaſures a good action may be rightly conducted, and how all may be 
rightly judged, that we paſle on to emendation, either by repentance or 
improvement, that a good action may not be ſpoil'd, and an evil may not 
be allowed, but that according to the words of the Apoſtle we may be «: 
TX y e99y 9a nai gopero prepar d for every good work:whichwill be done 
by conſidering the efficient and the final cauſes of all humane aRtions ; the 
nature and rules of which when we underſtand and confider, as we have the 
meaſure of humane actions in all the four kinds of cauſes, fo there will be 
nothing deficient to the fulneſle of a general or univerſal Rule of Con- 
[cience, 


CHAP. L 


Of the efficrent- cauſes of all Humane" attions good or 


el. 
$- 1+ Of Choice and Eleftimn, voluntary and involuntary. 


RurE I. 


An action 1s neither good nor evil, unleſle it be vo- 
luntary, and choſen. 


His Rule is taken from the doctrine of S, Auſtin,who makes freedome javerur rs. qu 
and eleRion to be of the conſtitution and definition of ſin, Peccatwm 2. in princip. 
eſt voluntas retinendi vel conſequendi quod juſtitia vetat, & unde liberum eſp *; P< cuabue 


abſlinere, The will is the miſtreſle of all our actions,ot all bur ſuch as are ne- 
Oo 3 ceſlary 


animabus cap. 


1438 2 Of the efficient cauſes Book IV, 


ceſlary and natural ; and therefore to her it is to be imputed whatſoever is 
done, The aQtion it ſelf is good or bad by it's conformity to, or difformi- 
ty from the Rule of Conſcience ; but the Man is good or bad by the will. 

ibid. ubj ſuprs. Nemo noſtriom tenetar ad culpam, niſi _ voluntate deflexerit, ſaid $. 

cap. non eſt. 4,»broſe, 1t the ations be natural and under no command of the will, they 
are good by creation and the at of God; but if it be a moral aQion ir is 
to be conducted by another Oeconomy, For in theſe it is true which the 
Wiſe man ſaid, Dews poſuit bominem in mans conſilii ſui : God intending to 
be glorified by our free obedience hath ſer before us good and evil: we may 
put our hand to which we will ; onely what we chuſe that ſhall be our por- 
tion : for all _— of this nature he hath left us to gur ſelves; not ro our 
natural ſtrengths;but ts or one choice ; he hath inſtructed us how to chuſe; 
he hath open'd to us not onely the nature of things, but the event alſo of all 
ations, and invited the will with excellent amabilicies and glorious objects; 
and by all the aides of the Spirit of Grace hath enabled it to doe it's own 
work well, Juſt as Nature is by Phyfic enabled to proceed in her own work 
of nutriment and increaſe by a removing of all impediments, ſo does the 
Spirit of God in us, and to us, and for us :and after all the will is to chuſe 
by it's own concreated power. 


2, I ſhall not here enter into the philoſophy of this queſtion, but con- 
ſider it onely as it is to be felt and handled. Let the will of man be enabled 
by what means it pleaſe God to chuſe for it, without God's grace we are 
ſure it cannot doe it's work ; but we are ſure alſo that we can doe our work 
that God requires of us, and we can let it alone: and therefore as (ure 25 
God's grace and help is neceſſary, ſo ſure it is that we have that help thar 
is neceſlary ; for if we had not, we could not be commanded to work, and 
there were no need of arguments or of reaſon, of deliberation or inquiry, 

lib.de fide con- ACCOrding to the words of S, Auſtin, Quis non clamet ſtultam eſſe precepia 

ira Manichz0s Are eg, cu liberum non eſt quod precipitur facere ;, & iniquum eſſe eum dam- 

oY nare, cui non fuit poteſt as juſſa complere ? For if in humane aRions, that 
is actions of moral:ty, there be a fate, then there is no contingency, anJ 
then all deliberation were the greateſt folly in the world ; becauſe ſince 
onely one part is poſſible (that being impoſſible to come to paſſe which 
God hath inevitably decreed ſhall never be) the other part is but a chimz- 
ra, and therefore not ſubject to conſultation, Adde to this, if all our aQi- 
ons were predetermin'd, then one man were not better then another, and 
there could be no difference of rewards in heaven or earth , God might 
give what he pleaſe, but he ſhall reward none, not in any ſenſe whatſoever ; 
& Chriſtian Princes may as well hang a true man as a thief,becauſe this man 
no more breaks his law then the other, for neither of them doe obey or 
diſobey, but it is fortune that is hang'd, and fortune that is advanc'd : 


Ille erucem [| ſorts] pretium tulit, hic diadema; 


and there is no ſuch thing as vertue, no praiſe, and no law, But in all this 
there is nothing new, For theſe were long ſince the diſcourſes of S. Auſtin 
againſt the Manichees, and S. Hierom againſt the Pelagians ; and S, Leo by 
theſe very Mediums confutes the Priſcalianiſts,as appears in his 19th) Epiſtle 
to Twribize the Biſhop, Bur certainly that is a ſtrange propoſicion which 
affirms that nothing 1s poſhble but whar is done ; and ro what purpoſe is re- 
pentance © No man repents that he could not ſpeak as ſoon as he was born, 
and no man repents that he was begotten into the world by the ordinary 
Way 
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way of all the earth. He that repents is troubled for doing what he ought 
not, and what he need not, Bur I will goe on no further in this particular; 
not becauſe I cannat chuſe, for I could adde very many more things, bur 
becauſe if a man hath not a power to will or nil}, it is to no purpoſe to write 


* caſes of Conſcience, or indeed to doe any thing as wiſe men ſhould, A fool 


and 3 wiſe man difter not, a lazy man anda diligent, a good manand a bad; 
ſave onely one hath a better ſtarre ,they differ as a ſtrong man and a weak: 
but though one be the better thing, he 1s not the better man, Bur I am nat 
here todiſpute, yet I ſhall obſerve a tew things which may be uſefull to the 
queſtion as the queſtion can miniſter ro practice, 


'7, That whereas all men granting liberty of will in ations of natural 
life and common entercourlſe, many of them deny it in moral ations, and 
many more deny it in actions ſpiritual, they conſider not that they evacuate 
and deſtroy the very nature and purpoſe of liberty and choice, For befides 
that the caſe of moral ations and | rn, is all one, for that ation is m0- 
ral which is dane in obedience or diſobedience to a law, and ſpiritgal is no 
more, ſave onely it relates to another law, to the Evangelical or Spiritual 
law of liberty, but in the nature of the thing it is the ſame, and can as well 
be choſen one as the other, when they are equally taught, and alike com- 
manded, and propounded under the ſame proportionable amability, and rill 
they be ſo they are not equally laws ; beſides this, the denying liberty 
in all moral things, that is in all things of manners, in all things of obe- 
dience to the laws of God and Man,and the allowing it in things under no 
law, is a deſtrution of the very natare and purpoſe of liberty, For the 
onely end of liberty is to make us capable of laws, of vertue and reward, 
and to diſtinguiſh us from beaſts by a diſtin manner of approach to God, 
and a way of conformity to him proper to us ; and except in the matter of 
Divine and humane laws, except in the matter of vertye and vice, except 
in order to reward or puniſhment, liberty and choice were good for ng- 
thing : for to keep our ſelves from harm, and poiſon, and enemies, a natu- 
ral inſtinct, and lower appetites,and more brutiſh faculties wayld ſerve our 
needs as well as the needs of birds and beaſts, And therefore to allow it 
where it is ou for nothing, and to deny it where onely it can be uſefull 
and reaſonable and fit to be done, and given by the wiſe Father of all his 
creatures, muſt needs be amiſle, 


2, Liberty of choice in moral a&tlons, that is, in all that can be good 
or bad, is agreeable ta the whole method and purpoſe, the Oeconomy and 
deſigne of humane nature and being. For we are acreature between An- 
oel and beaſt, and we underſtand ſomething, and are ignorant of much, and 
the things that are before us are mixt of good and evil, and our duty hath 
much good and ſome evil,and fin hath ſome good and much evil, and there- 
fore theſe things are and they are not to be purſued Omne volnnta- 
rium eſt etiam involuntarium, and there is a weight on both fides, and our 
propoſitions are probable, not true and falſe, but for ſeveral reaſons ſeem- 
ing both to ſeveral perſons, Now if to all this there were not a faculty 
that ſhould proportionably,and in even meaſures, and by a ſymbolical prg- 
greſſion tend to theſe things, we could not underſtand, we could not ſee, 
we could not admire the numbers and muſic and proportions of the Divine 
wiſedome in our creation inrelation to this order of things. Por fince in 
our objeQs there is good and evil in confuſion or imperfect mixture,if our 
On a4 faculties 
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faculties tending to theſe objects were natural, and not deliberative & ele- 
Rive, they muſt take all 1n, or thruſt all out, and either they muſt receive 
no good, or admit every evil, It is natural for every thing to love it's good 
and to avoid it's evil : now when the good and evil are ſimple and unmixt 
or not diſcerned, an inſtin and a natural tendency to the objedt is ſuffici- 
ent to inveſt it in the poſſeſſion, But when they are mixt, and we are com- 
manded to chule _—_— and eſchew the evil, it to an indifferent obje& 
there be not an indifferent faculty, what Symmetry and proportion is in 
this creation © It there betwo amabilities propounded, and onely one is to 
be followed, and the other avoided, fince the hand hath five,the ſoul muſt 
at leaſt have two fingers,the one to take,the other to put away, And this is 
ſo in all ſpecies or kinds of moral aftions, even that kind which we call 
ſpiritual , tor with that alſo there is mingled ſo much difhculty and difplea- 
{ure, that is, ſo much evil, ſo much that we naturally and reaſonably deſire 
to avoid, and the avoiding of this evil does ſo ſtand againſt the chufing of 
the other good, that a natural and unchuſing faculty can doe nothing ar all 
in the queſtion, But upon this account God hath commanded induſtry, ci- 
ligence, toleration, patience, longanimity, mortification ; that is, he hath 
ſet before us ſeveral eligibilities in order to ſeveral ends, which muſt either 
be wholly to no purpoſe, or an art of vexation and inſtrument of torment 
to evil purpoſe,or elſe the means of a reward, and the way of felicity by 
the advantage of a free and a wiſe choice, and this is to very good pur- 
pole, 
Ovid, Triſt. Materiamque tus triſktem virtutibus imple : 
lid. 4. EE 3: Ardua per preceps eloria vadit iter, 
Heftora quu noſſet, ſi felix Troja fuiſſet ? 

Publica virtutss per mala fatta via eſt, 


It is difficulty and the mixture of ſeveral amabilities that preſIppoles 
choice and makes vertue, Bur if events and actions were equally prede- 
termin'd, idleneſle would be as good as labour, and peeviſhneſſe as good 
as patience z but then a man could neyer come to God, It wats well {aid of 
Euſebius, Zwug wpyin mz, Juylu 5 & primo a noms TW avtiw any” 
ons Te9s mo rd iz. AS idleneſle is to the body, ſo is careleſnelle and in- 
conſideration to the ſoul , but exerciſe and difficulty and mortification 
bring us unco God : but theſe things cannot be underſtood bur where there 


a8 | "D | 
is liberty and election, and yet without theſe there is no vertue, 


Sil. Ital. l. 9. Nam wvirtus futile Nomen 
Ni decus adfuerit patiendo, ubi tempora lethi 
Proxima ſint, pulchramqne petat per vulnera landem, 


Difficulty makes vertue, and the contrariety of obje&s makes difficulty, 
and the various ends and amabilities make the: contrariety, and liberty is 
the hand and fingers of the ſoul by which ſhe picks and chuſes, and it the 
gathers flowers ſhe makes her ſelf a garland of immortality, 


5, 3. All this ſtate of things thus rggreſented muſt needs ſignify a ſtate 
much- more perte& then that of beaſts, but very imperfect in reſpect of 
that of Angels, and of that which we our ſelves expe hereafter ; and 
therefore that liberty which is made in juſt proportion to fit this. imper- 
tefion muſt alſo of it ſelf needs be imperfe&, and need not be envied to 


mankind as if it werea jewel of the celeſtial crown, Alas it 1s an 1mper- 
tection, 


6, 
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fetion, fit to hamble us, not ro make us proud ; it is not too much to be 

given us, it i5a portion of onr imperfe& condition; it onely ſets us higher 

then a Tulip, and enlarges our border beyond the folds of ſhzep or the 

Oxens ſtall, but it keeps us in our juſt ſtation, ſervants to God, interior to 

Angels, and in | pom ego of becoming Saints, For in moral or ſpiritual 
7 


things /rberty and 1ndetermination 1s weakneſſe, and ſuppoſes a great infir- 
mity of our reaſon and a great want of Jove. For if we underſtood all the 
degrees ot amability in the ſervice of God, and if we could love God as 
he deſerves, we could not deliberate concerning his ſervice, and we could 
not poflibly chuſe or be in love with diſobedience, we ſhould have no liber- 
ty Jett, nothing concerning which we could deliberate; for there is no de- 
Itberation but when ſomething is to be retus'd, and ſomething is to be pre- 
terr'd, which could not be but that we underſtand good bur little, and love 
it leſſe, ior the Saints and Angels in heaven and God himſelf love good 
and cannot chute evil, becauſe ro doe ſo were imperte&tion and infelicity; 
and the Devils and accurſed ſouls hate all good, without hberty and indit- 
ferency : bur between theſe 15 the ſtate of Man in the days of his pilgrimage, 
untill he comes to a confirmation in one of the oppoſite rermes, Liberty 
of will is ike the mouuon of a Magnetic needle toward the North, full of 
trembling and uncertainty till it be fixt in the beloved point : It wavers as 
long as it1s tree, and is at reſt when it can chuſe no more. It is humility 
and truth to 1llow to man chis liberty;and therefore tor this wemaylay our 
taces in the caſt, and conteſle that our dignity and excellence ſuppoſes mi- 
ſerv and 15 1umpertection, but the inſtrument and capacity of all duty and 
all vertue, | 


4. In the inquiries concerning the efficient cauſe of moral a&tions men 
doe deny one truth tor fexr of looſing another, and will not allow to man 
a liberty of choice in ſpiritual actions and moral effects, tor tear of diſpa- 
raging the grace of God , whereas it is by the grace of God that we have 
this liberty, pſa ratio quemlibet noftrum querentem vehe- s. Aug «ff ins lib. x. de 
menter anguſtat, ne fic defendamns gratiam ut liberum ar- | 
bitrium auferre videamur : rurſus nec liberam ſic aſſeramus 
arbitrium, ut ſuperba impietate ingrati Dei gratie judice- 
mur, It is very eaiy to reconcile God s grace with our li- 
berty, becauſe by this grace it is that we have this liberty, 
For no man can chuſe whar he does not know, and no man 
can love that which hath in it no amability, Now becauſe 
we have all notices {piricual and the arguments of invita- 
tion to obedience in duties Evangelical trom revelation 
and t'1e grace off God, therefore to this we owe the liber- 
ty ot our will, that is, a power to chuſe ſpiritual things, Grace and truth 
come by Jeſus Chriſt, and liberty of will comes from him ; for zf the Son 
makes us frce, then are we free indeed : but this is not by giving us new fa- 
culties, but new ſtren2ths and new inſtruments to theſe faculties we have 
already. Burt ler it be this way or any other, we cannot work till we have 
powers to work, and we cann9t chuſe nll we have liberty, and we cannot 
be under a law, and promiſes and threatnings,if we cannot chuſe:and rhere- 
fore it matters not as to our preſent inquiry, the explication and manner of 
ſpeaking of which {chool of learning we or any man ſhall pleaſe to follow : 
this one!y ve are to rely upon, that the man cannot be a good man, it he 
doe not chuſe the good and decline the evil; and there is no ſuch thing as 
Conſcience, 
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Conſcience, and there is no need of it, and no uſe (except it be merely to 
rorment us,) unleſſe it be to guide us into the choice of good,and to deterre 


us from doing evil. 


But laſtly, It will yet be ſufficient to the verification of this Rule, that 
whether we affirm or deny the liberty of the will, yer that there be in every 
ation good or bad the attion of the will; and it that be not neceſſary to be 
admitted as the cauſe of morality, then he that kills a man againſt his will 
is as bad as he that did it with his will, and he that receives the holy S$a- 
crament by conſtraint does as well as he that chuſes it, and to confeſſe 
Chriſt againſt our Conſcience is as good as it we confeſle him according 
to it: for when the material ations are the ſame,there is nothing can cifin- 
guiſh the men that doe them, but ſomething within that can doe this, or ler 
italone, Now becauſe a good underſtanding ,and a good fancy, and a great 
reaſon, and a great reſolution, and a ſtrong heart,and a healthtull body may 
be in a reprobate or vitious perſon, but a good will and the choice of ver- 
tue is onely in a good tyan, it follows that all morality depends on the 
aRion of the will;and therefore that all other faculties are natural and ne- 
ceſlary and obedient, this onely is the Empreſle, and is free, and Miſtreſle 
of the ation, 


And yet beyond this heap of things, there is another reaſon why a 
man can be good or bad onely by the act of his will, and not of any other 
faculty,becauſe the adt of the will produces material and permanent events; 
it iS acquiſitive and effefive, or recuſative and deſtruftive, otherwiſe then 
it is in any other faculties, For the other faculties are like the eye and ear, 
they can ſee or hear foul things and be never the worſe, and good things 
and be never the better: but the will of a man 1s like the hnd and the 
mouth and the belly, if they touch foul things they are defiled, and if they 
eat poiſon they die ; ſo is the will of man, it becomes all one with it's ob- 
je&t. For it works onely by love or hatred, and therefore changes by the 
variety of the object it entertains, He that loves a lie is a liar ;burt he thac 
onely underſtands it, is never the worſe, Fatti ſunt abominabiles ſicut 
ea que dilexerunt, ſaith the Prophet, They are made abominable according 
45 they loved ,([ as the things are which they loved) lo the Yulgar Latin: and 
ſo it is in good things,o ygaupþO- md Kugic ty meipa th, He that i joyn'd 
to the Lord i one ſpirit : love makes the faculty like ro the object, and 
therefore as the objec of the will is, whoſe action is love, ſo is the man 
good or bad accordingly, | 


Now this is not {© to be underſtood as if the ations of other faculties 


*could not be fins; for a fin may be in the memory, in the fancy, in the un- 


\ derſtanding, inthe eye, and in the members of the body : but then in theſe 


Job il, 
Plal. 35. 


is onely the material part of the fin, if the ations ſubjected 1n them be in- 
voluntary they are not criminal, they may be irregular, but not ſinful! , one- 
ly as the will commands them and they obey, ſo they are to ſtand or fall in 
judgment. For ſv ignorance is a fin when it is voluntary, 21 dixerunt 
Deo, Recede 4 nobis , ſcientiam wiarum tuarum nolumws, The wicked ſay 
unto God, We will not underſtand thy ways. So the Pſa/miſt complains, 
Nolutt intelligere ut bene ageret, He refuſed underſtanding. Now fince in 
all the faculties the will of man hath a dominion, and is the cauſe of all 


moral actions, from thence they have their eſtimate, and are acquitted or 
| condemned 
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condemned accordingly ; according to that of S, Bernard, Nihil ardet in 
inferno nifi propria voluntas, Nothing makes fuel for the flames of hell, 
but the will of man, and evil ations that are voluntary and choſen, 


The conſequent of this diſcourſe in order to Conſcience is,that no man 
looſe his peace concerning the controverted articles and diſputes of-Chri- 
ſtendome, It he inquires after truth earneſtly as after things of great con- 
cernment ; if he prays to God to aſſiſt, and uſes thoſe means which are in 
his hand and are his beſt for the finding it z if he be indifferent to any pro- 
poſition, and loves it not for any conſideration but becauſe he thinks ic 
true 3 if he will quit any intereſt rather then looſe a truth; if he dares own 
what he hath found and believ'd ; and if he loves it ſo much the more by 
how much he believes it moreconducing to piety and the honour of God, 
he hath done what a good and a wiſe man ſhould doe ; heneeds nor regard 
what any man threatens, nor fear God's anger when a man of another ſe& 
threatens him with damnation : for he that heartily endeavours to pleaſe 
God,and ſearches what his will is that he may obey ir, certainly loves God 
and nothing that loyes God can periſh. 


I Os 


1, 2. It follows alſo from hence that no unavoidable calamity, no being 
born of evil parents, no being born from illegitimate embraces, no un- 
juſt ſentences of men can irreconcile us to God, or prejudice our Eter- 
nal intereſt. God will judge us according to owr works, not according to 
his, or any mans elſe, or by any meaſures but by his own law and our obe- 


dience, 


12, 3. Let no manthink that either God will, or that the Devil can make 
us fin, God loves not fin, or that we ſhould die ;and therefore will not di- 
vide his own kingdome, or ſet up that by his effe&:ve _ which by his 
legiſlative and his perſsaſrve, and his natural and eternal, he intends to de- 
ſtroy, And as for the Devil, he can tempt indeed, but unlefle we pleaſe, he 
cannot prevail zit is our conſent and willingnefle that makes him conque- 
ror, And if we be really perſuaded of theſe plain an evident truths, 
theres a plain way made to encourage our induſtry, to actuare our caution, 

' to glority God, to work out our ſalvation with fear and trembling, to walk 
bumbly with our God, to deveſt our ſelves of all excuſes, to lay the burden 
where it ought ; that is, to walk in the right way, inthe way of duty and 
the paths of the Divine commandements, without tempting our ſelves, or 
being tool'd and cofen'd ont of our duty,or hindring our repentance and hu- 
miliation,it we have done amiſle, 


I 3. Theſe are the material events, and that proper uſefulneſſe of this 


propoſition which can doe benefit to us in the conduct of Conſcience, 
Our own will and choice is all that upon which we are to make judge- 
ment of our ations, For the further declaration of which we are to in- 
quire into diyers particulars, in order to the inſtitution and regulating of 
Conſcience, 
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Queſtion I. 


Whether every a &ion of our life ought to be direfted by a right conſcience, 
or a well-perſuaded will : or, Are not ſome adtions not onely in their whole kind, 
but in their circumſtances and limitations alſo, merely indifferent ? 


14, To this I anſwer, that a&1ons, if they be conſidered in their Phyſical or 
natural capacity, are all negatively indifferent x that is, neither good nor | 
bad: the going into a houſe, the entring into a field, the ſtriking of a blow, 16 
the a ot generation, eating or drinking, as they are taken in their natural 
capacity, are not moral actions, that is, by all that they are in nature are 
nothing at all in manners : even homicide it ſelt and adultery, in their na- 
tural capacity, difter nothing from juſtice and the permiſſions of marriage 
and the giving ot almes 1s no better naturally then giving money to Mer- 
cury , orto an Image, 


I5. 2. Omiſcions of atts are oftentimes indifferent, even always when the 
omiſſion is not of a thing commanded or morally good trom ſome law, or 
ſufficient principle of morality, as perfe&tion, counſel, praiſe and fame, 
worthineſfle and charity, The reaſon is, becauſe omiſſions may come in 
upon a dead ſtock, and proceed trom a negative principle, from ſleep and 
forgetfulneſle, from a lethargy or dulneſle, from differing buſineſſe and 
divertiſements, And that which is nothing can produce nothing, and nei- 
ther good nor evil can come from that which 15 not ; they both muſt have a 
poſitive caule, it they have in them any morality, Even not to commit 
adultery is not commendable, unleſle that omiſſion be choſen, * And this 
is very remarkable in order to Conſcience. For the whole duty of man 
conſiſts in eſchewing evil and doing good : but to will and to chad. good is 
ſo neceſſary, and it we can, to doe it is ſo requir'd of us, that the very 
avoiding evil is exacted in that manner, that unlefle it be a doing good, it is 
a doing nothing at all, it is good for nothing, it will goe for nothing, To 
eſchew evilis a labour and a mighty work, it is a running from temptation, 
2 ſhutting the doors againſt it,a praying againſt it, it is a lying from it when 
we can, and areſiſting of it when we cannot, A porter cannot be ſaid to 
eſchew ambition, nor does he doe well by not commencing of a proud 
warre, when he can think of nothing but how to fill his belly by breaking 
of his back ; and the poor thepherd ſhall never be thank'd for not contend- 
ing for the Arch-bithopric of Teleds, or not fighting againſt his Prince, 

when nothing enters into his armory but his bottle and his hook, and no- 
thing into his head, but that his ſheep may wander in wholeſome and plea- 
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| 
ſant paſtures,and his lambs be free from dogs and foxes. A mere negative 
does nothing in God's ſervice, The avoiding evil is neither good nor bad, . 
unleſſe it be by a poſitive a&, unleſle the will be in it :and indeed as things 
are order'd it is many times harder to decline evil then to doe good, and | 


therefore the eſchewing evil is a contention and a warre,it is zheap of ſevere | 
actions, a ſtate of mortification, it is a reſiſting of temptations, For he 
that was never tempted may be z7nocent ; but he is not:vertuome, and ſhall 
have no reward, 

* This is to be underſtood to be true in all caſes; unleſſe his not acting 
a fin, and his not being tempted now, be the effect of a long prayer, and 1 
former 
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former contention ; and that either the temptation by his preceding piety 
be turn aſide, or made impotent by mortification, or by his choſen and be- 
loved ſtate of lite be made impoſſible ; that is, unlefle by the arts of the 
ſpirit he hath made it vain, or by his frequent victories he hath made the 
Devil flee away, and ſo bought his peace ar the price of a mighty warre, 
and his reſt at the charge of a pertinacious labour. In all thele caſes the 
omiſſion is negative as to the preſent ſtate of things ; and yet it is vertuous, 
becaule it had a poſitive and a vertuous Cauſe, which now it may be lizs 
til], becauſe it hath produc'd a permanent an1 perpetual effec, 


And upon this account we alſo can hope tor the reward even of thoſe 
graces which we never exerciſe, The Pr.nce that retuſes the offer of a 
crown or the poſſibilities of Empire becaule they doe not belong to him, 
ſhall certainly havea great reward, becauſe upon the nobleſt-account he 
avoids a very great evil, But the poor herd{man that dwells upon his own 
acre,and feeds his little yokes and couples of ſheep on high ways and moun- 
tains, and looks not ambitiouſly on his neighbours farm, nor covers the 
next cottage, which yet he likes well, and thinks it excellent becaute it hath 
a chimny, nor would doe an ad of falthood to get his own tenement rent- 
tree, this man ſhall have a reward in proportion great as that juſt Prince 
who retuſes to oppreſle his brother when his ſtate is broken by rebellion 
and diſadvantages, For there 1s no vertue but may be lov'd and courted, 
delighted in and commended in every ſtate and circumſtance of lite : and 
though it be not exercis'd in noble temptations and trials proper to the 
moſt excellent and remarked perſons; yet the very images and little records 
of trial may expreſle a love and choice winch may be equal to that which 
1s proſperous by the greateſt exerciſe ana indication, For there are little 
envies & ambitions even in cottages, and theretore there may he the choice 
and volition of humility and peacetull thoughts andadts of charity : and 
there may be unchaſtity even in marriage, and therefore though the conten- 
tion is eaſter, and the temptations but incon(1derable; yet they alſo when 
they are immur'd by their Sacramental defenſatives an ſecurities may de- 
light in chaſtity, and therefore rejoyce in that ſtate becauſe it ſecures them 
t;om uncleancneſle; and therefore tor this love, and act of choice, even for 
Celighting in thar ſatety, may fin{ a reward of chaſtity: and rhere may be 
covetoulneſle amongſt them that are tull of plenty, and therefore even the 
richeſt perſon can be imployed 1n lecuring the grace of contentednefle, 
though he have bur lictle temptation to the contrary, * Indeed if a begger 
were tempted with the offer of 200co, the temptation wouid be too big 
for him, it he underſtood the ſumme ; and poſſivly if he be a vertuous man, 
and would not be tempted to tell a lie for 205, or tor one of his own poſh- 
ble and likely ſummes, yet for (o vaſt a heap of gold bigger then his 
thoughts, he might be put beyond his vertue. But therefore God in his 
goocneſſe to mankind does ſeldome permit ſuch trials and unequal hazards, 
and to our not being ſo tempted (without diſparagement to our vertue and 
our choice) we may well conteſſe we owe our innocence, But becauſe God 
ſuffers our temptations to be by :ccidents happening in our own condition, 
and we are commonly tried by that which is before us, or next above us ; 
every One can either exerciſe or chule the worthinefſe of every grace, and 
may hope for the reward of the whole vertue by reſiſting the moſt incon- 
fiderable temptation to it's contrary, if in caſe he have no bigger, he equal- 
ly chuſes the vertue and rejoyces in his ingocence, And he that does reſiſt, 
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or by any means expedite himſelf from his own tempration, ſhall be re- 
warded equally to him, to whom the greateſt is but his next beſt, * For 
our vertue is not to be eſtimated by the inſtance, but the willingneſle and 
the courage,the readinefle of mind and alacrity of choice,by the proportion 
of the man and the methods of his labour, the reſolution of the will, and 
the preparation of the heart; and we muſt account our omiſſions or 
eſchewings of evil to be vertuous, by what we have done againſt ir, by our 
prayer and our watchtulneſle, our tear and caution, not by an unactive lite, 
and a dull peace,and a negative omiſtion : for he dors not eſchew evil that does 
not doe evil, but he that will not doe it 


17. 3. All ats that paſſe without any conſent of the will are indifferent , 
_ that 15, they are natural, or unavoidable, or the produRions of tancy, or 
ſome other unchuſing taculty, or they are che firſt motions of a paſhon, or 
the emotiens of ſome exterior violence ; as the ſudden motion of an eye, 
the head or heart, the hands or teet, Now that thele are as indifferent as 
co grow, or to yawn, to cough or to ſneeze, appears becauſe they are of the 
ſame nature, and partake equally ot the ſame reaſon, But theſe inſtances 
can be made to differ, For thoſe which are ſo natural that the whole et- 
fe alſo is natural, and cannot paſle on to morality or be ſubject to a com- 
mand, are always indifferent in their whole kind, and in all their degrees 
and in all their circumſtances. Thus to grow taller, to digeſt meat, to 
wink with the eye in the tace of the Sun, are not capable of morality.. Bur 
thoſe things which are at firſt onely natural, and afterwards are nurs'd by 
the will and diſcourle, they are onely at firſt indifterent,becauſe they then 
onely are unavoidable, To look upon a woman is no {1n, it ſhe fuddenly 
comes into our preſence, though every ſuch look by reaſon of the mans 
weaknelle were a 'tempcation :-tor at firſt there was no time to deliberate, 
and therefore we could not be bound not to look, and if we had not ſeen 
her, it had not been good ar all, nor evil, But to look upon her (o long 
till we luſt atter her, to look upon her but to the entercainment of any ta- 
culty that miniſters to luſt, ro obſerve that which is precious in her but (0 
long that the will doe conſent to that which is, or 1s likely to be vile, thac 
corrupts the manners and prevaricates the law, 


18, 4. No ation of the will is indifferent, but is either lawfull or untawtull, 
and theretore good or bad, For although there is in many . ations that 
which the School calls indifferentiam ſecundum ſpeciem, an indifference in 
the kind of action, or inreſpect of the object; yet when ſuch actions come 
under deliberation and to be inveſted with circumſtances, they cannot be 
conſider d at all, but that firſt they muſt be underſtood to be lawtull or 
unlawtull;tor that very objective or ſpecific indifference ſuppoſes the ation 
lawtull: and he that does a thing though but with that deliberation and 
precaution, does doe well, unleſſe there be ſomething elſe alſo ro be con(i- 
der d, and then it may be he does better, or it may be ill, but when it is 
come as far as to be choſen and conſidered, it muſt be good or bad, For 
whatſoever that is about which wedeliberare, we doe it tor a reaſon that to 
us cannot ſeem indifferent ; it is for an innocent and a good end, for good 
to our ſelves or others: and nothing can come under the conſideration of 
being an end of humane ations, but is directed by the words or by the 
reaſon, by the deligne or the proportion of ſome law, For even our profit 


or our pleaſure are to be conducted by the meaſures of the ſpirit :and there 
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isnothing elſe beſides profit and pleaſure that is good, or can become the 

endof an action, excepting onely waat is honeſt - and therefore every thing 

that is good-or can be the reaſon of an a&ton is under a law, and conſe- 

quently cannot be indifferent , according to the dotrine of $, Auſtin, 

Quanquam voluntas, mirum, ſt poteſt in medio quodam ita conſiſtere, ut nec de Pecenor. 

bona nec mala ſit : aut egins juſtitiam diligitmus, & bona eſt, & ſi magis dilj. mit-&remil 
imus, mags bona, ſi minus, minus bona ; aut ſi omnino non diligimus, non 

| #0 eft. Nuts vero dubitet dicere voluntatem nullo mods juſtitiam diligen- 

tem non modo eſſe malam, ſed peſſimam voluntatem ? Ergo voluntas aut bo- 

naeſt aut mala, &c, Whatſoever wEdoe, we doe it for a good end or an 

evil; for if we doe ir for no end, we doe not work like men: and accordino 

as the reaſon is which moves the action ſo is the will, either good or bad : 

for though vertue oftentimes is in the midſt between two evils , yer the will 

of man is never ſo in the middle as to be between good and evil, tor every 

thing that can move the will is good, or it ſeems ſo, and accordingly fo is 

the will. 


Indeed every ation we doe is not in an immediate order to Eternal 
bleſſing or infelicity ; but yet mediately and by conſequence, and in the 
whole diſpoſition of affairs it addes great moments to it, Bonum eſt con- 
tinentia, malum eſt luxuria; inter utrumnue indifferens, ambulare, capitts na- 
ribus purgamenta projicere, ſputus rheumata jacere, Hoc nec bonum, nec ma- 
lum : five enim feceris, ſive non, nec jaſtit:am habebis nec injuſtitiam, (aid 
S, Hierom, Continence is good, and luxury is evil ; but between theſe it & in- Toilt. ui, 2d 
different to walk, to blow the noſe, to ſpit, Theſe things are netther good *"8%"%in- 
nor bad, for whether you doe them or doe them not, you are by them neither 
juſt nor unjuſt, For beſides that S, Hierom inſtances in things of a ſpecific 
and objective indifference, of which I have already ſpoken, that which he 
ſaies is true in reſpect of the ſupernatural end of man, ro which theſe things 
(concerning which oftentimes we doe not deliberate at all, an4 even chen 
when we doe deliberate, they) operate but little. Bur becaule the inſtan- 
ces are in natural things,where the will hath very little to doe, we ſhall beſt 
underſtand this propoſition by the inſtance of S. Gregory; Nonnulli dilj. bomil. 25: in 
gunt proximos, ſed per affettionem cognationis & carns, quibus in hac dile- "5 
fone _=_ eloquia non contradicunt, Our natural love to our kindred is a 
thing ſo indifferent, not in it's own nature, but of fo little concern to eter- 
nity if it be onely upon the ſtock of: Nature, that all that can be ſaid of ic 
is, that the Scriptures doe not forbid it, That is, whatſoever is natural is 
not conſiderable in morality. But becauſe this which firſt enters by nature 
is commanded by God, and can be confirm'd and improv'd by the will, 
therefore it can become (piritual : but that which i natural is firſt, and then 
that which « ſpiritual : ſo that although at the firſt and when it is onely the 
product of nature, it is bur a diſpoſition and a facility towards a ſpiritual 
or moral duty ; yet as ſoon as ever the will handles it, it puts on it's upper 
garment of morality, and may come to be inveſted with a robe of glory. 
And this was very well diſcours'd of by the Author of the Tmwywanrg intome 7.1. 3. 
S. Auſtin ; Eſſe fatemur liberum arbitrium omnibus hominibus, habens qui- 
dem judicium rationis, non per quod ſit idoneum que ad Deum pertinent 
ſine Deo aut inchoare, aut cert? peragere, ſed tantum in operibus vite preſcn- 
tis, tam bonis quam etiam malis, Bonis dico qua de bono nature oriuntur, id 
eſt, elle laborare in agro, velle manducare & bibere, In things png to 
God we cannot begin, or at leaſt we cannot finiſh any thing without God __ 
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his grace, But in the things of this life we have a free choice, whethey the 
things be good or evil, For thoſe I call good which doe natural good, as tobe 
willing to work 111 the field, to will toeat or ro drink, Now even theſe things 
are always good or bad when they are once choſen by the will, and to theſe 
very things the Divine grace does give aſſiſtance, So the ſame author, 
Vellc quicquid bonum ad preſentem pertinet vitam, non ſine Diving LFuber- 
naculo ſubſiſtant, A man cannot chuſe well even in things belonging to 
this lite, without the Divine afhſtance. And therefore in things of great 
concernment we pray to God to —_ and dire& our choice. And ſince 
the order and pertection of every creAure is to doe actions agreeable to the 
end and pertection of his nature, it 15 a purſuance of the end of God and of 
- his own felicity, Although to doe ſo is not vertue in beaſts, becauſe they are 
\ directed by an external principle, and themſelves chuſe it not zyet in men 
it is vertue, and it is obedience: and although it is natural to doe (o, and it is 
unnatural to doe otherwiſe ; yet becauſe it 1s alſo choſen in many inſtances, 
in them it is a vertue or a vice reſpeRtively: and though it be no eminent 
vertue to doe fo, yet it is a prodigious {in to doe otherwiſe ; for ſins againſt 
nature are ordigarily and in moſt inſtances the worſt ; which does demon- 
ſtrate, that even things of nature and the actions of our prime appetites, 
when they can be confider'd and choſen, never can be indifferent ; and for 
other things which are not of nature, there is lefle queſtion, Thus to 
walk, toeat, to drink, toreſt, to take phyſic tor the procuring health, or 
the eaſe of our labours, or any end ot charity to our ſelves or others, to 
talk, to tell ſtories, or any other thing that is good or can miniſter good to 
nature or ſociety is good, not onely naturally, but morally, and may alſo 
be ſpiritually ſo: tor it being a duty to God to preſerve our ſelves, and 
againſt acommandement to deſtroy our ſelves , it being a duty to be affable 
and courteous in our deportment, to be gentle and kind and charitable it 
being charity to make our own lives and the lives of others pleaſant, and | 
their condition not onely tolerable but eligible ; there is no peradventure 
but every thing of our lives can be good or bad, becauſe it it can miniſter 
to g00d or evil ends, it can be choſen for thoſe ends, and therefore muſt 
partake of good or evil accordingly, How theſe ends are to be conſidered, 
and with what intention and actual or habitull intuition, I am afterwards to | 
conſider: for the preſent it ſuffices that upon this account the actions them- | 
ſelves are not indifferent, pi 


20. And this doftrine 1s to great and ſevere purpoſes taught by our Bleſſed | 
Matth. 12.36. Saviour, Of every idle word that a man ſhall ſpeak, he ſhall give account in 
that day, It was a known ſaying among the Jews, Cavebit wir ne cum #uxore 
lrquatur turpia, quia etiam propter ſermonem leyem wviri cam uxore adduce- 
jn libr. Timo- fur jHle in judicinm, (aid Rabbi Fonah ; Even the looſeneſle of a mans talk 
X46 with his wife ſhall be brought into judgement: and Marmonides (aid, Plera- 
que wverba ſunt otioſa & cauſam prebent iniquitatis, Moſt words are ſuch 
which ſome way or other miniſter to iniquity, and therefore ſhall certainly | 
paſſe the fiery trial, [lay pyuea mwneyy, (OI is in ſoine Greek copies, every 
wicked word : for an idle word is not indifferent ; ic may have in ir ſome de- 
gree of wickedneſle, and therefore may be fit to be forbidden, and conſe- | 
quently ſhall be judged, Otioſum verbum eſt quod fine atilitate & loquen- 
tis dicitur & audientis, fi omifits ſernts de rebus frivolis loquamur, & fabul I, 
BAYYEmus _— Ceterum qui ſcurrilia explicat, & cachinnis ora diſſol- | 


In comment ad ,,; JT: | WW . fog | 
ronment it, Of al1que profert turpitudinis, hic non otioſi verbi, ſed criminoſi —_— 
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tur rews, ſaid S, Hierom, That which neither profits him that ſpeaks nor 
him that hears, is an idle word , any thing that is not ſerious, but frivolous 


4nd like an old tale. Burt if it be diſſolute or wanton,it is not idle but criminal, 


S. Chryſoſtome expounds the words t9 the ſame purpoſe, calling that an idle 
word, which is ſpoken without juſt inducement in ſome kind or order of 
good things, and that which is mixt with lying or ſlander, Omne verburms 

od non conducit ad propeſitam in Domino atilitatem vanum & otioſum eſt, 
{aid S, Baſil , That word which is not for edification, that is, that which 
does no good at all, muſt needs be evil : Nay further yer, Yerbum otioſum 
eſt quod, etiamſi bonum ſit, ad dificationem fidet tamen non aptatur, Et ſi ejuſ- 
modi werba gp celeberrimo illo totius orbis conventu examinabuntur, quid 
ſcurrilibus, C detrahentibus, & obſcenu verbu fiet ? That is an idle word, 
which although it be good, yet does not tend tothe edification of faith : and if 
ſuch words as theſe ſhall be examin'd in the great aſſembly of all mankind, 
what ſhall be done to detratting, ſcurrilous and laſcruious talkings ? I ſuppoſe, 
S. Baſil's meaning is that all thoſe propoſitions which being built apon the 
foundation are not fit for the promotion of it, they are nor filver or gold, 
but a ſuperſtruure of wood or hay or ſtubble : even theſe and thoſe ſhall 
be examin'd in the eternal ſcrutiny ; nothing ſhall eſcape there ; if it will 
not endure the fire, it ſhall be conſumed, For it the aQion here have 
any material end, it ſhall hereafter have a material reward : if it have no 
end, yet the man that did it was ſent hither to a better end then to doe 
fooliſh and uſelefſe things. The very doing or ſpeaking that which is 
good for nothing, is evil, and ſhall be diſcern'd and judged, Wy ſeeir 
even in the judgements of men, Martial tells of a good man that had 

ot a trick to invite his friends to walk, to bath, to eat, to drink with 
Fim, and in all his enterviews he would be perpetually reading of his 
yerſes : one would have thought the thing it ſelf were innocent, if the 
queſtion had been ask'd concerning the thing alone; but they that felt the 
folly and the tediouſneſle of it, were afraid to ſee him, 


Vir probus, juſt us, innocens timers, 
And Sidonixe tells of ſome idle perſons, quos execrabilis popularitas agit ; 
tivium maximos manu prenſant , eque conſeſſw publico abducunt, as ſe- 
queſtratis ofcula impingunt , operam ſuam ſpondent, ſed non petiti. Ut- 
que videantur in negotis communis aſſertione legari , eveFionem refun- 


' dunt, ipſoſque ſumptus ultro recuſant , & ab ambitu clam rogant ſings- 


1, 


los, ut ab omnibus ”—=— rogentur, &c. their very civility- 1s trouble- 
ſome, their idleneſſe is hugely buſy, and their imployment ſignifies no- 
thing, ; 


in Regul, bre- 
vior. relp. ad 
interr. 3 3. 


E piſt.20. lib, 


Ardelionum natio, occupata in otio, Phede. fab: 
Gratis anhelans, multa agendo nihil agens, Lia: 


Sibi moleſta & aliis odioſiſiima, 
They doe nothing, and yet never ſtand ſtill, and are very troubleſome to 
themſelves and others, Such an idlenefle as this, whether in words or 
deeds, if it can be confider'd and obſerved here, ſhall not eſcape a ſtricter 
conſideration hereafter, For none of theſe things in the event of affairs 
ſhall prove to be indifferent, 

The effe& of this queſtion is very great ; for it ingages us upon a 
ſtrict watchfulneſſe over all our words and actions, and to a wiſe inquiry 
when they are done, and ſcatters that incuriouſneſle and inadvertency of 
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ſpirit which ſeizes upon moſt men while they doe aRions which they conſi- 
der not whether chey be right or wrong, and ſuppoſing attions, many more 
then there are, to be i# their whole kind indifferent, would fain make them 
ſo in their individual, and by never diſputing the particulars, detain che 
aRion in & neutrality as to the Conſcience, never repreſenting it either as 
lawfull or unlawfull, much leſle as good and evil, But our actions ſhall be 
judg'd by-Gods meaſures, not by our wilfall and ignorant miſtakes, 2, E- 
very thing we doe muſt twice paſſe through the Conſcience , once when ic 
is to be done, and again when zt is done : And not onely whatſoever is nor 
of faith is ſin, ſo that we (in if weare not perſuaded it is lawtull , but ic be- 
comes a fin, when we are careleſſe and conſider not at w-05 aQually 
or habitually, either openly or by inyolucion, as it is alone or 

junction with ſomething elſe, by direct intuicion or conſequent deduRion, 
by expreſſe notices or by reaſonable preſumptions, by rule or by fame, by 
our own reaſon or by the reaſon of others whom we inay fairly truſt, 


Queſtion 1I. 


Whether ts it neceſſary for the doing of good that we have an expreſſe adi 
of Yolition ? or 15 it not ſufficient in y Jo caſes that we are not wwwilling ? Is 
7 not enough that we doe not oppoſe it ? but muſt we alſo promote it ? Thatis, 
Although attions of themſelves be not indifferent when they are choſen ; may 
x0t thagpill be allowed to be indifferent — ps good things that are laid before 
her ? and what kind or degrees of indifference to good can be lawfall, and in 


what caſes ? 


This is not a queſtion of ſingle ations principally, but of Rates of 
{ife 2nd being, and of fingle ations onely by conſequence and involution in 
the whole: Pur of great uſefulneſſe in the conduct of Conſcience and 
making judgements concerning the ſtate of our ſouls ; and it is a great en- 
dearment of the ations, the zeal and forwardnefles of the will and an ative 
piety, Firſt therefore in general I anſwer, then more particularly. 


In the Law of Moſes the righteouſneſſe commanded was a deſigne for 
Innocence, their great Religion was Reſt, their Decalogue was a ſyſteme elpe- 
cially of Negative commandements, the ſanftion of the Law was fear and 
terror,which aftrights all men, but invites none, it makes them afraid,buc 
never willing ; their offices were purifications agd cleanſings away : but fo 
little of good was to be done, that God was more caretull that the people 
ſhould not commit idolatry, then ſevere in calling them to admire his beau- 
ties ; that they ſhould learn no evil,then that they ſhould learn much good. 
Now to this negative ſtare of duty, a wzll doing nothing, an underſtanding 
not conſidering, a forgerfulneſle of the queſtion, anda ficting ſtill mighc in 
many caſes miniſter ; and chen the will is accidentally indifferent, when the 
ation never ſtands before ir, either as good or evil. Bur now under the 
Goſpel we are unclean unlefle we have ative purities, and we are coverous 
unleſle we deſpiſe the world, and we are malicious by interprecation of law, 
unleſle we take what opportunities we have of doing good to them that 
haveus'd us ill, and even to be luke-warm is abominable ro God, and our 
tongues may fin with filence, and we are to keep holy-days not by reſt, 
but by religious labour, and we diſhonour the holy Name of God aot wo. 
y 


tis in Con- * 
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ly by curſed ſwearing, and falſe oaths, and evil covenants,but if we doe not 
ts him honour ; if we doe not advance his kingdome we are rebels, if we 
doe not ſet his glory forward we have prophan'd his holy name that is eal- 
led upon ws, 


5. And this is with ſome myſteriouſteſſe intimated in the ſeveral ſenſes 

of thoſe words of Scripture ['T ef let my Name be called upon them? Gen. 48. 16. 

SoFacob's name wascalled upon Rebeccah,and Uriah's name upon Bathſheba; 
Rebecca Jacobi, & Urie Bathſheba : and upon Ephraim and —_ when 

Facob's name was called, the purpole was that they ſhould be reckon'd not 

as if they had been ſons of Path, bur the ſons of Faceb, having an equal 

portion 1n the diviſions of 7ſraet, So in the Propher *, Onely let thy Name * 16. 4. 1. 

be called upon ws, that is, let us be reckon dinthy portion, accounted to be 

thy people, thou onr Father, and we Sons and Daughters unto God, Now in 

theſe inſtances of the old Teſtament, it ſignifies honour and rvilege, 

ſecurity of title and advantage of relation, ſomething that on their part 

was paſſive all the way, But inthe New Teſtament we find the ſame ex- 

i” 36 rendred to foch purpoſes as will ſignifie ſomething on<ovr:parts 

alſo, ſome emanation of our will and choice, even an ative duty? *Bxaopn- 

1.30 To x&Aoy orojea To EAAngey wp Vaugs, They blaſpheme that holy Name James 3. 7: 

which is invocated upon you, that is, they blaſpheme the Name of Jeſus 

Chriſt which was put upon them in baptiſme, by invocation and folemn 

ſacramental prayer, The Name of. Chriſt was then put upon us in thar 

manner which teaches us how to wear it tor ever after:it was called upon and 

ſo pur upon us ; it muſt be called upon, and ſo worn by us. Here is invoca- 

tion relative to two termes, both aRive and paſſive, And ſince it is evi- 

dent and clear, in the Scriptures of the New Teſtament that calling on the 

Name of the Lord is us'd for being Diſciples and ſerwants of the Lord, as 

appears in thoſe words, Whoſoever ſhall call on the Name of the Lord ſhall be 

ſaved, that is, all that have given up their names to Chriſt, all char have _ 

taken his Name and live accordingly , it follows that all we who bear the 

name of Chriſtians muſt not be content with the glorious appellation, or 

the excellency of the relation, but we muſt by our holy lives, by our active 

obedience, by an operative faith, and a _— love doe honour to Chriſt, 

and glorify that Name by which we are called and made illuſtrious, 


And this is rarely well taught us by a proverbial ſaying uſed by our 
Bleſſed Lord, He that is not with us is againſt us; and he that gathereth not, _— [2. 30; 
ſeattereth abroad : that is, it is not enough that our will doe got chuſe evil, 7 
or oppoſe it (elf againſt God, and his holy laws and ſermons, For _ 
unconverted Gentles, children and ſtrangers, the luke-warm and the indit- 
ferent, the deaf and the dumbe, the ſtones of the ſtreee and the gold of the 
Temple, the ſtarers and the talkers, the Sceptic and the carelefle, theſe 
have a negative indifference of will; they doe not take part againſt Chriſt, 
bur neither doe they fight of his fide, and therefore are not popslus volun- 
tarizs, their will and choice is not on Chriſt's fide, Bur the particulars 
are theſe, which determine the cafes of Conſcience which can ariſe from 
this inquiry, 


27" Therearein the Goſpels two proverbial ſayings, each of them twice 
us'd. He that is net with #s is againſt ws] and, * He that is not ag ai _ FT rods Poa 
with ws,] The ſayings are of contrary purpoſe andeffet, For as the firſt © 
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and leſſe neceſſary knowledge, or not of immediate concernment to ſalvati- 


30 


cellens diſpoſitions, and by the mechods of the ſpirit bring him co 


injoyns us to the labour of love, and an ative will, and an effeQive zeal, 
and a religion productive of permanent effeas ; ſo the latter ſeems to be 
content with negative meaſures, to approve of an indifferent will, to allow 
2 neutrality, and that not onely many ſingle aRions, but that a whole ſtate 
of life may have a negative indifference and indetermination, Now becauſe 
both the propoſitions muſt needs be true, they muſt have diſtin meaſures, 
and proper {1gnifications. Therefore 


1, When Chriſt ſaid, He that is not againſt us is with us, he meant it 
principally of ſtrangers and aliens, perſons not admitted into the ſtricures 
of the Covenant Evangelical, For when the Princes of the nations con- 
ſpire againſt the Lords Chriſt, he that refuſes to joyn with them, declares 
Gar he will not be Chriſts enemy ; and eff quiddams prodire tenus, this little 
is more thennothing. Thus Gamalzel was on Chriſt's fide, when he gave 
a gentle counſel in a caſe of the Apoſtles, with whom alchough he did nor 
joyn, yet becauſe he would not joyn againſt them, he was ſo far with them, 
that he was not eſteem'd an enemy : and it was noted of Foſeph of Arima- 
thea, that he was not conſenting to the ſentence of the high Prieſts in put- 
ting our Bleſſed Lord to death, and therefore he was a good man, His not 
doing that evil was a great indication of a friendly mind. 


2, This is alſo true in queſtions of religion of difficult underſtanding, 


on. He that does not disbelieve the miracles of Chriſt, he that does not 
ſtop his ears againſt the voice of Chriſt, he that does not run after a ſtran- 
gers voice, is not far from the kingdeme of heaven : though the man knows 
little, yet if he believes nothing againſt any word of Chriſt, though many 
words of Chriſt were deliver'd of which he knows nothing, he hath pur 
his head into the folds of Chriſt. For in articles of belief which are not 
of the foundation, an implicite belief in God and his Chriſt is ſufficient, 
when there is no vitious poſitive cauſe of the not knowing them explicitely: 
and if this were not true, ignorant and unletter'd perſons were tied to as 
| learning and explicite knowledge as the profoundeſt Clercs ; which 

ecauſe it is no where commanded, and is very often impoſſible, and al- 
ways unreaſonable to be exacted,it muſt tollow that it will in moſt caſes be 
enough for the ideot or unlearned that they doe not oppoſe what they doe 
not underſtand, but humbly ſubmit themſelves to God and their ſuperiors, 
by a confident confeſſion of what they underſtand, and a modeſt conformi- 
ty to thoſe ogher articles in which public peace is more concerned then pub- 
lic truth, or their private duty, In this caſe a negative indifference of the 
will by reaſon of the ignorance of the underſtanding, that is, a not oppoſing 
what they underſtand nor, and cannot underſtand, is their ſecurity and their 
innocence. 


3, He that is not againſt Chriſt is with him, is true in the preparati- 


ons and diſpoſitions co converſion, For he that makes uſe of a little grace 


ſhall have morezand he that well uſes the laws of his country, and keeps the 
juſtice of his nation, and obſerves the principles of reaſon, and walks ac- 
cording to the light he hath, though he hath not the broad noon-day of 
the Goſpel, yet he is ſo far on Chriſt's fide, that Chriſt will joyn himſelf 


to his, and draw him nearer, and advance his Nature, and promote his = 
God, 


Upon 
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Upon this ſtock it was that God ſent S: Petey to Cornelins,and that ſo many 
of the Jewiſh Proſelytes were converted to Chriſtianity, and ſo many wiſe 
Heathens, who had juſt and ingenuous ſonls and livd good lives, were 


broug hr inco the ſchools of Chriſt, 


4- This is true alſo in the habits or ations of any one vertue when 


it 1s alone, or when it comes in upon theſtock of nature, or education, or 
paſſion, or humane laws, He that does one good a@ for Chriſt, though 
he doe no more, by that one aQtion declares himſelf to be no enemy, and 
therefore he ſhall not looſe his reward zthough he give but a cap of cold wa- 
ter to a thirſty diſciple, in thar capacity of his being a diſciple , nay if ic be 
but in the conſideration of his being thirſty, if it be but by a natural pity 
and tenderneſſe, by the emorions of humanity, by the meltings of a wor- 
thy diſpoſition and of tender bowels : and theretore much more ſhall every 
worthy habit, though it be alone, though entring from a lefle perfedt prin- 
ciple then a ſpiritual and Chriſtian grace, The Chaſtity of Zucretia, the 
honeſty of Decianw, the truth of Rutilins, the bravery of Scevels, the re- 
pentance of Ahab, the humiliation of Manaſſes, the zeal of Fehw, the com- 
paſſion of Tus over Fon ,theſe things and theſe perſons are conſi- 
der'd by God, and have their portion of reward. And he 1s not wholly 
againſt Chriſt that does any thing for him : for our Bleſſed Lord is ſo gra- 
cious, that no man ſhall ſpeak a word for him,or relieve any of his ſeryants, 
or keep a memorial, but as far as that ation goes, ——_— co the pro- 


portion of the choice and the good will, Chriſt will reckon 


his ſide, and allot him a portion ot his bleſſing, 
though not the inheritance, 


im to be on 
a yonger Brothers part, 


5. This is true of thoſe who being ſecretly convinc'd cannot yer 
thake off their prejudices and their pitiable fears, who own Chriſ in their 
hearts, whoſe faith is weak and their doubts are ſtrong, who tear God hear- 
tily, and yet cannot quite ſhake off rhe fear of men; they alſo are reckon'd 
on Chriſt's ſide ſo far, that they are not preſent and actual enemies, bur 
aQual triends, and but potential profeſſors and Diſciples. Thus Nicodemws 
was on Chriſt's fide by not being againſt him, He ownedas much as he 
durſt ; he ſpake in behalf of Chriſt, bat profeſs'd him not; he beliey'd in 
him, but fear'd the Jews, This was not enough to adopt him into the king- 


dome, but this brought him from the enemies ſide, 


ſons of Rechab in the land of 1ſrael. 


like the Kenites and the 


6. To be with Chriſt hath many parts and degrees of progreſſion 
and avail, Every man that profefles Chriſt is with him , he that is bap- 
tized, he that is called Chriſtian, he that delights inthe name, he chat is in 
the external communion of the Church is in ſome ſenſe with Chriſt, be- 
cauſe he is not againſt him, ' For whoever is a member of the Church, 
whoſoever retains his baptiſmal right, he that hath not renounced Chri- 
ſtianity, loſt his faith, defied Chriſt, or turn'd Apoſtare, he is ſtill within 
the covenant of mercy, within the limits of grace and the power of the 
ſpirit ; that is, he hath a right to the privilege and grace of being admitted 
to repentance and the conſequent grace of pardon : for ar! nam is for the 
remiffion of fins, and as long as that is not renounc'd, we have a perpetual 


title to remiſſion of ſins, the Sacrament as to this 
tual effe&. Every ſuch .perſon is yet a member 0 


rpoſe being of perpe- 
Chriſt, though barren 


2 
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and unfruitfull : his leaf doth not proſper and his fruit ſprings not, yet 
there is a-root remaining, For thus the Goſpel is compar'd to a net with 
fiſhes good and bad, to a field of corn and tares. For no man is thrown 
from grace and mercy but the open, profels'd, irreconcileable enemies of 
Chriſt, voluntary and malicious Apoftates z for they are cut off from the 
root,and have no portion in it,as S. Pawl largely diſcourſes in the ſixth and 
tenth Chapters to the Hebrews,But thoſe who fin againſt Chriſt,8& diſhonour 
and grieve the holy Spirit of Chriſt, who fin and repent and wr fin and re- 

ent again, being always ſorrowful, and always have cauſe, theſe men have 
ny and time, and helps, and arguments, and probabilities of life, which 
they could not have but by being members of Chriſt's myſtical body, 
They are with Chriſt in Covenant and defire,in title and adoption, becauſe 
they are not againſt him in profeſſion and voluntary hoſtility : but they muſt 


goe further, or they die. 


For all this effes nothing elſe, but that we are tied to treat ſuch per- 
ſons not as enemies but as brethren ; it expoſes ſuch to be chaſtis'd and 
guided by the rod of Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, but-not to be cut oft by the 
{word of exciſion and anathema, and ſentences of deſpair ; it does maniteſt 
the goodneſle of God, the glorious mercies of our Redeemer, his aptneſſe 
to pardon, his readineſſe to receive us, his deſires to have us ſav'd, his 
paſſion for our felicity, and the preſence of his preventing and auxiliary 
grace, But this was but the Proverb of ſtrangers and beginuers,of infants 


and babes in Chriſt, 


7. But when we are entred into the Covenant of Grace, when we 


* have declar'd, when the queſtion is concerning final pardon and the hopes 


of glory, then the other Proverb is onely true. It is not enough that we 
are not againſt Chriſt, but we muſt be with him mer him, earneſt and zea- 
lous, paſſionate and obedient, diligent and true, induſtrious and inquiſitive ; 
then it is, He that is not with Chriſtpis againſt him, For it is not enough 
that we are in tlxe root, that is, in preparation and diſpoſition, but we muſt 


John 15. 1, >. alſo bear fruit in the root zfor ſo ſaith our Blefled Saviour, I am the Vine s 


my Father is the Hnsbandman -: Every branch in me that beareth not fruit 
ſhall be cut off, Firſt they are in Chriſt as in the vine, before they can bear 
truit ; and there he ſuffers them to be in expeRation-of fruit z of which if 
they fail in their ſeaſon, they ſhall be cut off, * For the caſe between Chriſt 
and the world is as it was between Ceſar and Pompey. Pompey had the pol- 
ſeſſion and the right : and therefore as Cicero in his Oration pro Ligario 
affirms, Pompey's party acknowleged none but his certain and proteſſed 
friends ; 4 Na autem putare niſi qui nobiſcum eſſent, and all to be 
againſt them that were not with them : Te avtem ({aith he to Ceſar)qui con- 
trate non eſſent tuos, For Ceſar was but entring upon his new tortune, and 
all that he could ger to himſelf, and all that would not aſſiſt his enemy,were 
his purchaſe or ſecurity, So it is with Chriſtin the beginnings of our Con- 
verfion;it is a degree of victory to arreſt our thoughts,and our not conſent- 
ings tothe world and it's fond affetions, is an approach and an acceſſion to 
Chriſt, Bur when our Lord hath gotten the firſt victories, when he hath 
acquir'd poſleſſion as well as right to a ſoul, and hath a title to rule alone, 
then the propoſition is chang'd, Chriſt will not be ſatisfied with neutrality 
and an indifferent undetermin'd will, but he will have our love and ative 


choice, and he will be honour'd by all our ſervices : and then the Chriſtian 
4 philoſophy 
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philoſophy relies upon theſe principles : * He that does not love God is his 
enemy; * Not to goe forward is to goe backward; * Not to doe gool is a 

doing evil, and luke-warmneſle is an evil tate, and * We muſt not onely 

not reſiſt the word of truth, but we muſt contend earneſtly for it ; and * We 

muſt confeſſe with our mouth, what we believe with the heart; * Tobea 
Chriſtian1s to hurt no man, and to doe good to every man ; and * We muſt 

not onely proceed when weare not hindred, but we muſt take care that we 

be not hindred, we muſt remove every impediment, and pare away that 

which is uſeleſle ; tor obſtat quicquid non ad)juwvat, it it does no good, It does (4 (ge 
hurt :and when the talent is intruſted to us ir muſt not onely not be ſpent 

rtorouſly, but it muſt not be laid up in a napkin, Penſemnus quod !ucrum Det >.Greg, Homil 
fecimus nos qui acceptotalento ad negot inm ways ſumas, Unleſle we gain and 7: = 19s 
put ſomething to God's heap, we are unprofitable ſervants, 


16, By the proportion of this truth in the ſtate of our lite, we are to ac- 
count concerning our fingle actions ; not that every fingle action muſt be 
eftc&ive of a real, diſcernible event of piety, but that it be ficted to the ge- 
neral deſigne of a Chriſtians life ; nothing of evil, but miniſtring to good 
ſome way or other, or at leaſt in ſome good order of things ; good tor edi- 
fication, or good in charitable ſociety, or good for example, or uſetull to 
ſome purpoſe that is fit to be deſign'd, and fit to be choſen, 


) RurLe II. 


The virtual and interpretative conſent of the VWV1ll is 


imputed to Good or Evil 


1.” T* His Rule is intended to explicate the Nature of Socia! Crimes, in 

which a mans will is deeper then his hand, though the ation of the will 

1s often indire& and collateral, conſequent, or diſtant z but it by any means 

it hath a portion into the effect, it is 1ntire inthe guilt. And this happens 
many ways, 


2, I. By Ratthabition and Confirmation. 
In maleficio Ratihabitio mandato comparatur, (ith the law : To command g, gere.. ;... - 

another to doe violence is imputed to him that commands it more then him. 152. 

thar does it, So Ulpran interpreting the interdict Unde ty illume wi dejeciſts, 

affirms enum quoque dejicere qui alteri mandavit wel juſfit : and theretore 

Ptolemy was guilty of the bloud of Pompey when he ſent Pothinws to kill 

him, | 

Hic fattum Domino preſtitit,... 


Now becauſe ratihabition is by preſumption of law eſteem d as a Com- 
mandement, therefore U/pian affirms of both alike, Dejicit & qui mandat, 
& dejicit quiratum habet, He that commands, agd he that conſents atter 
it is done are equally reſponſtble. Now though the law particularly at- 
firms this onely 1 malzeficio in criminal and injurious actions, yet in the 
edition of Holvander that clauſe is not inſerted ; and it is allo certain that it 
holds and is true in contracts and civil affairs. Thus what a ſervant or a 
10f 
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ſon imployed by his Father or his Maſter ſhall contract for, is the Father's 
att it he accounts it valid, It the ſon borrows money in the Father's name, 
the Father is the debtor. But in matters Criminal and Civil there is a res! 
difference as to this particular, 


For in matters Criminal, ratihabition or approving of the a does 
always make the approver guilty, The Jews crucified their Lord and 
King : he that ſaies it was well done, is guilty of that intolerable murder, 
and tor an ineffeftive malice and ſpite, procures to himſelt a real and effe- 
ive damnation. But in ations Criminal there is this difference to be o0h- 
ſerved, Some actions are done by the luſt and appetite of the Criminal 
agent onely, as adultery, rape, fornication ; and it this be the ſtate of thar 
affair, that fin is wholly imputed to him that ated it, not to him that ap- 
proves it, Hethat approves It 1s indeed guilty of the ſame kind of fin,be- 
cauſe he hath applied his will to that which God torbids,and for his luſttu!l 
diſpoſition approv'd and conſented to by his will commits a fin like it, but is 
not guiltyot that, 2,But it ſuch approbation become an incouragement tothe 
Criminaltodoe fo again,if it tortifies his heartinſin,or hardenshis torehead, 
or makes it pleaſant, he that approv'd the firſt is not onely guilty of a (in 
like the firſt, bur partakes with the Criminal really in the guilt of the fins 
that follow upon that account, 3, Butthere are other ſins which areas 
the law ſpeaks,ratihabeztis nomine geſta, which are done 1n anothers Name, 
and cither partly or wholly tor his intereſt , and theretore it by him they be 
approv d,the ratihavirion 1s valid to all evil purpoſes, and 1s theretore a!l 
one as it the ations were by him commanded tor whoſe intereſt they were 
acted, an4by whoſe w:ll they are approved, And thus it is alſo in the 
former {ins which ſerve the luſt of him that acts them, it beſides the ſer- 
ving of his luſt they are deſigned to ſerve anothers intereſt , as if Titzus 
ſteal S-mpronia and run away With her, or lie with Mevia the daughter of 
Amilix« to doe a ſpite to the Father tor the injury he did to Twbero, not 
onely Tities but Twbero is guilty of the crime, it Twbers approves what 
Titius did tor his ſake, 


But now 1t it be inquir d what real event as to Conſcience this nice 
diſtintion without greater difference can have, that in one caſe he that ap- 
proves the (in is not guilty of the ſame bur another like ir, and in the other 
caſes he is partner of the (ame fault; I anſwer, Firſt, in humane laws the 
difterence of effe& is very great, For to approve an act of ſin done not 
in my name introduces no puniſhment upon the approver ; but if it be done 
in my name and for my intereſt, by a fiction or preſumption of law it is ſup- 
pos'd I gave command or warranty, and therefore I alſo ſhall partake of 
the puniſhment, unleſle by the conſideration of other circumſtances I be 
relieved in equity, and the preſumption be found to fail, But in thecourt 
of Conlcience the difference depends not upon preſumption, but upon 
what it is in the truth of the thing, which ſhall be judged well enough by 
him that knows the ſecret, For whether the crime was done for me or not,l 
ſhall be judg'd according to that influence which I would have upon the 
efftet, It Iwill'd it directly and caus'd it to be done knowingly, or by 
ſome cauſality which I as any time us'd to that purpoſe, I am liable co all 
the evil that can be conſequent to that fin: but if I be guilty onely by rati- 
habition, that is,if really I did not command it, or effect it, or caule it to be 
efteted, but onely rejoyce in it and uſe it when it is done, then my ratiha- 


bition is ordinarily(though very evil)yet much lefle then the other's ation. 
I 
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I ſay ordinarily, that is in all caſes where craft and machination, plots and 
contrivances, intermedial violences and deceivings, and other evil things 
of the retinue of the (in are previous to the crime, For in all theſe things 
he that onely approves the a& hath commonly no intereſt, or care, or no- 
tice, Or conſideration, It it happens that he conſiders and approves them 
190, then the caſe is alter'd : but 1t is not always ſo, This caſe will explicate 
the Rule, Yentidizs was married to Romanella ;, but growing rich; and be- 
ing made a Roman Knight, grows weary of his firſt bed-fellow; becauſe he 
hopes now to get a richer wite if ſhe were gone, While he tambled this 
often in his head, it hapned that a ſlave of Yentidizs upon ſome crifling 0C- 
caſion, bur in a great paſhon, flings ſomething at Romancla, which cauſed 
her to iniſcarry, and to die, Yentidius obſerving his good fortune, ſecretly 
puts away his ſervant that he may eſcape the hand of juſtice, and promiſes 
him liberty, making what pretences he tound convenient to his purpoſe, 
He went preſently to get him a new wite, but was arreſted in his defigne, 
becauſe he was told that he that was guilty of his wives death was to looſe 
the privilege of a ſecond marriage ; but becauſe he confirm'd it and rejoyc'd 
in it, it was eſteem'd in law as a Commandement. Upon this he takes ad- 
vice,and was told, that though in Conſcience he was guilty of murder, be* 
cauſe he delighted in and approv d it, yet mere ratihabition in {uch things 
which muſt be judg'd not by the effe&t but by the previous machination 
an4 deſigne, did not produce that puniſhment of impeding his future mar- 
riage, And thereis reaſon for it; becauſe though Yeptidizs was fo baſe as 
to with his wite dead or kill'd, yer he would not doe it himſelf, nor procure 
it to be done, his covetoulneſle had not prevail'd fo far with him;and there- 
fore neither ought the puniſhment goe-to the extremity of the law, 2, In 
Divine laws and in the direc obligation of Conſcience there is this great 
difference, If a crime be done in my name, and I approve it, I am not one- 
ly guilty betore God of the crime,and liable to an equal ſhare of the punith- 
ment (according to the foregoing meaſure) bur | contract a new neceſſity of 
duty; I am-bound to reſtore the man that ſinn'd for my intereſt this former 
ſtate of juſtice and integrity as far as I can, by diſallowing the a, by di(- 
countenancing it, by profeſſing my own repentance, by inviting him to the 
like: which obligation is not at all upon me by a fimple and mere ratihabi- 
tion of an a&t in which I have no intereſt, and to which I had no previous 
concurſe, directly, nor by interpretation, This is the ſtate of this queſtion 
in relation to matters Criminal, 


But in matters Civ4l, as in contracts, debts, pledges, proviſions for 
upils, the law is to determine the whole affair, and to account the ratiha- 
bitton at what rate ſhe pleaſe, and upon what conditions zand therefore we 
areto be determin'd by our own laws in all ſuch inquiries, That which can 
be a general meaſure and relates any way to Conſcience is this z Where the 
law does require an expreſfe command pro forma, the atter-ratification is 
of no effe& in law, nor conſcience, if the law impedes the eftet, Thus if 
a Minor makes a contra& without the conſent of his Guardian, though 
afterward the Guardian allow it, the contra is invalid : becauſe the law 
requir'd in the very form and ſolennity of the contract that the authoriry 
of the Guardian ſhould be interpos'd ; and ea que pertinent ad ſolennitatem: 
contraltus, 4 contrattu dividi non poſſunt, ſay the lawyers; and «bi forma 
attus deficit, corruit attus, |, Fulianns. 9. 5, fi quis, ff, adexhib, It there be 
an eſſential defect of what is by law requir'd to the validity of the a&, che 
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a& is null and invalid, and therefore is alſo invalid and eftets nothing in 
Conſcience, unlefle where the law of Nature intervenes ; of which I have 
already given accounts*, Thus alſo it is in puniſhments which are not to 
be incurred but tm caſes nam'd in the law, and therefore are not to be im- 
pos'd in caſes of preſumption or fition.of law, amongſt which is this, of 
the equivalence of ratihabition to a command, If the ſon marries a wid- 
dow within the year of mourning, he is legally infamous , but ſo is not the 
Father,though he approves it, unlefle he did conſent in the beginning ; be- 
cauſe theſe eftets being wholly depending upon poſitive laws, can have no 
other meaſures but what the laws put upon them, Bur in the Court of 
Conſcience the matter is not ſo eaſy, 


But fince ratihabition is at the worſt but an interpretative command, 


and yetis ſo very bad as to imprint the guilt of the whole aftion upon him 


Phzyr. fab.10. 


that ſo hath influence into the effe&t by interpretation, it muſt needs be 
that a direct command is more evidently criminal, and in greater degrees , 
which I needed not to have obſerved bur in order to a further inquiry, and 
that is, 


Queſtion. 


Upon whom doth the greater portion of the Guilt lie ; upon him that 
commands a ſin, or him that ſins in obedience ? 


Although the queſtion of degrees may here be uſefull ro ſome pur- 
poſes of Conſcience, yet it is juſt to condemn them both with a downrighc 
ſentence, For ſo the wiſe Ape in Eſop judg'd the queſtion between the 
wolf and the fox about a piece of fleſh which the tox had ſtoln from the 
village, and the wolt had ſtoln from the fox, who now complain'd of the 
wrong, The jucicious ape anſwer'd, 


Ts n0n viders perdidiſſe quod petis: 
Te credo ſubripaiſſe quod pulchre negas, 


The fox ſaies he hath loſt it, but he lies ; and the wolf ſaies he hath not 
ſtoln it, and he lies roo, They were both in the wrong, and it was hard 
to ſay which was the worſe, But becauſe although they were equally wick- 
ed in their nature and their manners, yet in this cauſe there might be ſome 
difference, and in the partners'and confederates in a crime ſome have more 
cauſality then others, though both of them are in a fad condemaarion; 
therefore 


To this I anſwer by a diſtintion known in the Civil law, of Manda- 


tum 8& Fuſiio, Mandatum is amongſt equals,by bidding, incouraging, war- 


ranting and ſetting on, and in this caſe,they are both equally guilty, except 
what difference can be made by the degrees of confidence and earneſtneſle, 
and by wit and folly, by the advantage and reputation of the man that bids, 
and the weakneſle of him that is bidden, But Zo is from Superior to 
Inferior ; Father to Son, Maſter to Servant, Prince to SubjeRts, In this 
caſe and amongſt theſe perſons the efficiency is unequal, and hath it's eſti- 
mare from the grandeur and ſacrednefſe of the anthority, and the degree 


of the tear which can be the inſtrument of prevailing and es 
ad 
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And therefore when Attilius had ſpoken gently with Gracchus ut Patriz 
parceret, ſeeming to have diſcover'd his deſign, Gracchws looking terribly 
upon him,one of his ſervants, noz expeFato ſigno, ex ſolo valty conjettans 
adeſſe temps, ratuſque initurum ſe gratiam apud Patronum (i primus rem ag- 
grederetur, ſtricto ferro trajecit Attilium, ſaith Appian, ſtaied neither for com- de Bells civil: 
mand nor ſign, but ſuppoſing by hu forwardneſſe he ſhonld pleaſe hu Patron, \ *- 

and gueffing by his cruel aſpet# it wonld not be diſpleaſing to him.he kills Atti- 

lius #pos the place, Now luch an influence as this trom a ſuperior to an in- 

terior is ſo little, that the ſervant is much more to blame then the Maſter. 

But when Henry the ſecond in a rage complain'd that none about him would 

rid him of that peeviſh man, meaning Arch-Biſhop Becket, it was more 

then the frown of Gracchns, but yer not ſo much as to leſlen the fault of 

the ſacrilegious homicides ; becauſe there was no violence done to their 

choice, but the crime entred upon the account of luſt and ambition, and 

that was as bad as it it had begun and ended upoa the ſtock of their vwn 

anger or revenge, But when a Prince or 2 Lord commands his ſubje& to 

ſin, as Domitius the Father of Nero commanded his freed man to drink to 
drunkenneſſe, (o earneſtly that he kill'd him for refuſing it, and as Cambyſes 

did to Praxaſpes z then it is evicicnt that the Prince is ſo much more guilr 

then he that obeys, by how much ir is evident that the ſubject fins w th 

leſſe delight, and a more impertect choice, and with a will which in it's acti- 

ons ſuffers diminution : and therefore in ſuch caſes ſervants ate very much 

excuſed from puniſhment in exterior courts, as knowing that ſuch ations 

proceed from an exculable principle, from a regardtull obedzence, and an 
undiſcerning ſ»bje&#ion 3 which becauſe in moſt things it ought not to dif- 

pute, they not diſcerning their utmoſt limit, being born to ſerve, nut to 

rule and diſtinguiſh by their reaſon, and beſ1des this, having all their (ortune 

bound up in their Maſters frown or tavour,are very much co be pitted if they - 

obey too much ; etenim quod imperante te ſeruus tuns Faciebat, abs te id eſſe *.vicn, tab 
fatum exiſtimo, And this the law it (elf obſerves in the commands of 

tome ſuperiors: 2ut jo judicts aliquid fait, non videtur dolo malo fa- |- 16. $.t: 
eere, cut parere dh abet ; The command of ſuch a ſuperior whom we = 
eſteem it neceſſary ro obey, exempts our obedience from being Criminal, 

And though this of Judges be a particular caſe, becauſe Res jadicata prowe- agar mains, 
ritate aceipitsr, (aies the law, they declare law by their ſentence and com- a Rn 
mands ; yet the Romans oblerv d it in the caſe of Clients and freed men tg Julian & Va- 
their Patrons, as Livy reports it in the caſe of the freed man of Appixs the jj, ; 
Decemwvir ; and the old books of Philoſophers obſery'd it in the obedience _ 
of children to their parents, as Aulus Gellzus recites out of them, 


DT nt. 
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$, But then this alſo admits of one diſtintion more, which the law thus 
expreſles , Ad ea que non habent atrocitatem ſceleris wel facinors, igno- |. 151. & ad 
ſeitur ou , ſi wel Dominis vel his qui vice Dominorum ſunt , velut caquz. 
Tutoribus & Ctratoribus,obtemperaverint, Servants and inferiors are excus d 
if they tranſgreſle at the command of their ſuperiors in a ſmall matter, but 
notinagreat, This is obſerved by the Sages of our Common law. It a 
Feme covert doth ſteal goods by the commandment of her husband (with- 
out other conſtraint) this hath been holden to be felony in her, ſaith S* R7- 
chard Bolton the L. Chancellor of Ireland: and for this he quotes Brator, 
and addes this reaſon out of him ; For l:cet U-xor obedire debeat wire, in atro- 
cioribus tamen non eſt ei obediendum,1n great matters,and (ins of high nature, 


a wife is not to be excus'd for her obedience, But if the husband not onely 
"X£q 3 commands, 
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commands, but uſes compulſion, then it is ſo far excus'd, that in the wife 

the theft is not felony ; but murder is, becauſe the greatneſle of the horror 

in ſuch a fa& is ſufficient to prevail againſt the husbands threatnings and 

her own fear, unleſle there were in her ſome evil principle, If a ſervant 

Sewn defending his lords right doe ſome injury, he is excus'd in law, bur not if 

Tweoris jufſu. he kills a man z it he peaks a rude word he may be born with, bur not if 

# quod vi 3'%. he ſteals a horſe, And this alſo hath ſome proportions of truth in the,Court 

G unius. 8.6 of Conſcience, that if the ſuperior be great, and the command be urgent, 

jullu Domini. and the inſtance not very conſiderable, the fault is by every of theſe conſi- 

fl. de injuriis. rations very much lefſen'd, but the man is nor totally excus'd ; his excuſe 

1s upon the ſtock of fear or a great tempration : ſo tar as they intervene in 

the preſent caſe,and fo far as they can excule in any (which I am afterwards 

to conſider) ſo far the guilt (uffers diminution, Bur the advice of the ſon 

Eeclus. 4.22, Of Srrach is the great rule in this queſtion, Accept no perſon againſt thy 
ſoul, and let not the reverence of any man cauſe thee to fall, 

But all this is to be underſtood of thoſe ations which are Criminal 
both in the Commandement and in the obedience, in the ſanftion and in 
the execution, ſuch as are adultery, murder, treaſon, blaſphemy, and all 
the prevaricacions of the natural law, in all moral precepts, the tranſgreſ- 
fion of which can by no intention become legitimate, But in the poſitive 
and temporary laws of God which enjoyn no moral, natural reftitude, but 
ſimple and juſt obedience during the abode of that law, che ſubjeR, the 
ſon or the ſervant if he be commanded by his juſt ſuperior to an external 
miniſtery in the ſin of the ſuperior,it he conſents not co the fin, and declares 
againſt 1t according as he can be requir'd, fins not at all in the obedience, 
T hus when Foab and the Captains numbred the people agaiaſt their wills 
upon the peremptory command of David their King, they had no part in 
the ſin, becauſe they explicitely diſſented all che way,and the execution and 
obedience d1d not implicitely and by interpretation involvethem inic, The 
reaſon 1s, becauſe the a& of numbring the people was of it ſelf innocent, 
and made criminal onely by David's circumſtances ; of which when they 
had advertisd their King, and diſclaim'd che malice and irregularity, they 
intereſted themſelves in nothing but the material part : which when it can 
be ſeparated from the evil heart, as in this it was, and in all the like it 
may, the obedience is innocent, though the commandement be impious ; 


and therefore David wholly takes the fault upon himſelf, 


mea fraus omnis, nwihil iſte nec auſus, 
Nec potutt,.... | 


I have ſinn'd and done wickedly, but what have theſe ſheep done ? * To this 
alſo is to be added, thar even 1n the caſe of poſitive precepts our obedience 
muſt be wholly paſſive, and in no ſenſe active ; that is, it muſt be wholly an 
at of obedience, without any promoting or advanciag the fin in him thar 
commands, no way increaſing, or incouraging, or confirming the fin or 
the ſ1aner, 

2, Under this head is reduc'd the praifing of ax afion : Which & 
it be done with a defigne to promote it, is firſt a {1n in the approving it ſe- 
cretly, and is another fin 1a fetting it forward publicly. According to this is 
that ſaying of the Arabians, D©ni landat obſcanum perpetrat illud, He 
that praiſes an unclean aRion is himſelt an unclean perſon. And therefore 


t was good Coualſel, 
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Dualem commenaes etiam atque etiam aſpice.., Horar. 


for by our words we ſhall be judged : but, as Saluſt ſaid of Ceſar and Cato, 
Alius alia via,ſome one way, and ſome another get great names. Cato was 
famous for diſcountenancing, Ceſar tor being a patron of evil men, bur Ca- 
to was the better man : and upon this account Pl;zy commends one, or ynawvir 
virtutes, Ynſefatus eſt vitia, he adorned vertues with a fair charaGer, but 
reproach'd vitious perſons : and he that by praiſes and diſpraiſes reſpefive- 
ly does not diſtinguiſh vertue and vice cannot be a good man, 


Ne lanadtet dignos, laudat Calliſtratus omnes. Martial; 
Cuimalus eft nemo, qui bonus eſſe poteſt ? 


For in vain doe laws make adiſtintion between good and bad, if they be 

all blended in a common reward, Male pereas qui Gratias virgines, mere- 

trices effeciſti, (aid Democritus to one that gave large gifts to all men a- 

like. Concerning which it was excellently ſaid by Maximus Tyrius, Sem, 8. 
Qui largiuntur indignis ea que dignis conferenda eſſent , tria prg- Benet. 
ſtant abſurda: Nam & ipſi jatturam faciunt, in bonos ſunt injurioſi, maloſ- 

que roborant ſegete ac materia vitiorum ſuppeditata, To give to vice an 

of the treatments or rewards of yertue is a treble miſchief: The gift or re- 

ward is loſt, and injury is done to vertue, and evil men are incouraged in 

thelr evil courles, 


10, 3. By conſent, ſilent and implicite,we are partakers of the fait of others: 
by not contradictivg we are ſometimes adjudged willing, 


Of the main part of the propoſition there is no doubt, but that a con- 
ſenting co evil is a fin; a conſenting to any action gives it as much authori- 
ty, being and warranty as his conſent can effect : bur the queſtion here is 
what are the ſignes of conſent when 1t 15 not expreſs'd, and when the man 
that is ſilent is juſtly preſumed willing. This inquiry is of uſe in the matter 
of preſumptive di(penſations, and in the participation of good and evil 

. ations and rewards. But it hath in it but little difhculty, 


11, For 1, It is evident that then filence is an implicit conſent, when the 
ſuperior or the intereſted perſon, whoſe confent can verity the a&t,and whole 
power c1n ealily hinder it, and whois bound to hinder it if ir be unlawfull, 
does yet hold his peace, and forbids it not. Thereafon of this is, becauſe 
every man is ſuppos'd to doe his duty, unlefle the contrary be known: and 
therefore when a Prince ſees his ſubjects doing what the law forbids, and 
which he can eaſily hinder, it is to be preſum'd that he diſpenſes with them 
in that caſe, becauſe he knows that they will expound his ſilence to be a li- 
cenſe , and therefore he alſo intends it fo, ſo long as he is filent, or elſe he 
does unrealonably, and to no good purpole holds his peace, 


13, But this is not true in thoſe things which to their tabiliment or war- 
ranty require 4 poſitive aft, For ſometimes a filence is but an indifference 
and neutrality, according to that of the law, ui tacet non utique fatetur, |. 14: ti. te 
ſed tamen verum eſt eum non nezare , Hethat holds his peace neither con- © 
teſſes nor denies: and in the Canon law, 1d in tua Eccleſia diſſimulare po- c. fug:s eo.de 
" teris, ita quod nec contradicere, nec tuwm videaris preſtare aſſenſum ;, The 02n (fits 
Biſhop's diflembling or taking no notice in ſome caſes, is expounded nei- 
ther to be 2 contradiction nor conſent : and the gloſle ix cap. cum jamdudum 
de preben, affirms, Multa per patientiam tolerantur, que ſi dedutta futrint 
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in judicinm. exigente juſtitia non debent tolerari, Some things are patient- 
ly luffer'd, which it they were publicly complain'd of, ought not to be ſuf- 
fer'd, But theſe ſeeming antinomies are both very reaſonable in their own 
ſenſes, and therefore are eaſy to be reconcil'd. 


For if the a& about which the ſuperior is patient be conniv'd at, it is 


" either becauſe for ſome reaſonable cauſe he pardons the Criminal ; or elſe 


becauſe his patience is neceſſary and by conſtraint, he cannot help himſelf, 
For no ſilence i eſteem d a ratihabition of a paſt ad : becauſe when the thing 
is done without the leave of the ſuperior, his ſilence or ſpeaking cannoc 
alter it, or legitimate the action it it was evil z at the moſt it does but par- 
don what is paſt, which is no allowance of any future ation of the ſame 
nature, Indeed 1n the Court of Conſcience, {uch a ſilence, or not repro- 
ving of a paſt tault, may be want of duty and diſcipline, and a criminal 0- 


miſſion ot what we are o»lig d to ; but hath no legal or natural cauſalicy 
npon that ation which 1s paſt, and can be but an accidental cauſe or occa- 
fon of a future, 


But then ſilence is an interpretative conſent, when it is 1, a ſilence of a 
thing obſerved, and 2, at preſent, and 3, that can be hindred : and then indeed 
in law it is a great preſumption, bur not always Conſcience ; becauſe it 
may proceed from a neglect of duty that the ſuperior rakes no notice of 
the action, or from many other cauſes, as puſillanimity, juſt fear, or weal- 
neſſe, which becauſe they cannot always be prov'd or oblerv'd, they may 
conclude legally trom filence to conſent or diſpenſation : yet the proceſſe of 
Conſcience mult be upon more wary grounds, and where there is ſo much 
fallibility in the pretumprion, the cofiſcience muſt proceed to ation upon 
more certain accounts,and muſt ſtrictly tollow her rule, or muſt have orea- 
ter cauſes to juſtity her liberty, Z 


And therefore though the ſuperior be filent, and does obſerve the 
action, and can hinder me ; yet I am nor to preſume that he diſpenſes, or 
conſents, or gives me leave to goe belides the law, unleſle there be in the 
ſtare of my affairs a juſt cauſe ot diſpenſation, and yet a reaſonable cauſe of 
hindring me from asking,or him from expreſſing his leave; then ſilence may 
be prelum'd to be leave, though the cauſe of diſpenſation be probable one- 
ly, and not very neceſlary. 


«> In the reducing this to practice three cautions are to be attended. 


1, When a ſubject proceeds to ation upon the preſumprion of leave, 
or a tacit diſpenſation, this preſumption or ſuppoſition muſt be made uſe 
of before the ation be done, not afterwards, For it can never be honeſt 
tro doe an a&t in hope to get leaveafterwards , for untill the leave be actually 
given or reaſonably prelum'd, it is prohibited, and conſequently unlawfull ; 
and if a diſpenſation were afterwards given and obtained, it were nothing 
but a pardon, which is ſo far from making the paſt aRion to be innocent, 
that it ſuppoſes it to be Criminal, for elſe there were no need of pardon, He 
that ſins 1n hope of pardon,ftears nothing of the ſin but the ſmart, he thinks 
there is no evil but puniſhment ; and therefore hath nothing towards vertue 
bur the fear. If theretore before the ation be undertaken the diſpenſation 
be not preſum'd, nothing that comes atter can change the ation, 
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n is not to be extended be 
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yond that very ation 


that is done in the preſence, or within the notice and obſervation of the 
For although it ſhould be true that he does give tacit conſent 
or leave to this particular, yet it follows not that therefore he does ſo to 
any or all of the ſame kind, For that may be juſt or tolerable once, which 
if repeated may be chang in circumſtances, or become evil example, or 
of intolerable effe by the very repetition;or the mind of the ſuperior may 
change, or the cauſes of diſpenſation may ceaſe: and after all, fince this dil- 
penſation wholly depends upon the content of the ſuperior, and this con- 
tent is then onely juſtly preſum'd when he obſerves the action and forbids 
icnot, the preſumption is wholly at an end when he does not ſee it ; and 
theretore a tacit conſent or leave to an obſerved action can at no hand be 
extended to a conſens or leave to others that are not obſerv'd by him, 


ſuperior. 


a faculty, or ſtate, or po- 
at if the preſent action be 


tacitly diſpens'd withal or conſented to, it may be extended to all of the 
like kind , but it is alſo as certain, that ſuch a tacit conſent is not ſo eaſily 


ro be preſum'd, . 
leaden weight, and by chance kill 'd his ſervant who untortunatel 


The Biſhop of Bitonto for his exerciſe was flinging ot a 


rols'd 


the way as the lead was irrecoverably paſſing from his hand, and for this 


misfortune in the chance of bloud is made irregular, 


Afterwards in the 


preſence of his ſuperior ſeeing a yong Turk dying who had expreſs'd ſome 
inclinitions to Chriſtianity, baptizes him in the inſtant betore his death,and 
was oblerv'd and conniv'd at by his ſuperior, and therefore had a preſump- 
tive leave or diſpenlation tor his irregularity, But becauſe this fingle aRti- 
on could not have been diſpens'd withall bur by taking off his irregularity,ic 
took away all that which could hinder his future doing his Epiſcopal office, 
and therefore he hath the ſame | wp ay wr leave for the future actions 


which will not be obſerved, as 


or the preſent which was. 


But then the 


firſt preſumption muſt be very reaſonable and ſure: tor although a proba- 
ble preſumption may ſuffice to conclude tor leave in a fingle preſent ation 
whoſe effetts determine with it ſelt ; yet if it have influence upon the fu- 
ture/as in the caſe before cited) 1t ought to be better conftder'd, and more 
warily conducted by the ſuperior, and therefore not readiy preſumed by the 
Theſe are the meaſures of gueſſing at a conſent by filence. There 
is alſo one way more of implicit or ſecret conſent, viz, 


ſubject, 


2, He does implicitely conſent to an ation, who conſents or com- 
mands any thing to be done, from whence ſuch an ation or leave muſt ne- 
ceſſarily tollow : and the reaſon is, becaule he ought not to doe things re- 


pugnant to each other. 


He that makes it neceſſary for me to doe a thing, 


is the cauſe of my doing it, as much as it he commanded ir, And this is 
more then a tacit conſent or diſpenſation reſpeRively, for it is a virtual, 
He that eollates the order of Prieſthood upon me, intends I ſhould doe 


the whole office, 
crevit, ſaith the law, Thus he that diſpenſes in the irregularity, 


conſents 


to all the actions which he does by virtue of the removing that impedi- 
ſition is onely (0 to be under- 
effeting ſuch an ation but 
the removing that impediment : bur it is ſuppos'd that he that is diſpens'd 


ment, who is ſo diſpens'd with, Which pr 
ſtood, when there 1s nothing 


wanting to 


te 
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with 


3, If the tacit diſpenſation be of ſuch nature that it cannot give leave 
to a preſent obſerved action, but by introducing 
tentiality of doing the like, then it 15 certain th 
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with, will uſe his liberty'; and the diſpenſation if it bear all is direed ſo, 
and is in order toit, But if the ſuperior does an action which is not in 
order to an end, neither in order of nature or of intention, but yet it can 
be conſequent to it, that conſequent aRion is not to be imputed to him who 
did ſomething precedent, without which that ation could not have been 
done, Thus if a Prince pardons a thiet, or a friend begs his pardon that 
kill'd a man, although he could not haveſtoln any more without that par- 
don, yet that after-thett or murder is not imputable to him that gave or to 
him-that beg'd the pardon, unlefle they did it with that very intention; for 
the pardon 1s not in any natural order to any ſuch conſequent action, and 
therefore without his own actual or deſign'd conjunction and intuition, c:n- 
not convey the crime and guiltineſle. 


Queſtion, 


20, Upon the occaſion of this, it is ſeaſonable to inquire how far it may be 
lawfull, and can be innocent to permit a ſin, 


See Book 1, The caſe is this. Pancirone an Italian Gentleman invites a German 
onſs 5- 3" Embaſſador to dinner, feaſts him nobly, ſers before him plenty of delicious 
& ' wine, enough to exhilarate him and all his company ; bur the German after 
his country faſhion thinks it no entertainment unleſle he be drunk. The 
queſtion is whether Pancirone fins in ſetting before him ſo much more as 
will fill the utmoſt capacity of his intemperance, _ Is it lawtull to ſuffer 


him to be drunk ? 


21, If this Queſtion had been ask'd in the Primitive Church, the anſwer 
would have been a reproof to the inquirer, as one who no better under- 
ſtood the laws of ſobriety and hoſpitality, and the meaſures of the Chri- 
ſtian teaſtings, Poſedonizs tells of S, Auſtin, Uſus eſt frugal menſa & [0- 
bria, que quidem inter olera & legumina etiam carnes al:>quando propter hoſp:- 
tes & quoſque inferiores continebat. Semper autem vinum habebat, quod ta- 
men moderatiſsime bibebat, quia noverat & docebat, ut Apoſtolus dicit, quod 
omni creatura Dei bona ſit, & nihil abjiciendum quod cum gratiarum actione 
percipitur, He had that which was good and uſefull tor himſelt according 
to his own meaſures, and ſomething better for ſtrangers. He always had 
wine, but it was drank very ſparingly; becauſe every creature of God is 700d, 
if it be receivedwith thankſeivine, . But if the gueſts be permitted to drink 
to drunkenneſle, who ſhall tay Amen at thy giving of thanks? or how ſhalt 
thou give thanks at the ſpoiling of thegitts of God Thereis no perad- 
venture but as ateaſt is the enlargement of our ordinary diet, ſo the enter- 
tainment of gueſts is a freer uſe of our liberty, ſo it be within the limits 
and capacities of ſobriety, But though the gueſts meal may be larger then 
our ordinary, yet we muſt ſecure our own duty more then we can ſecure 
theirs, When the Greeks whom Tucullus feaſted wondred why for their 

Plu-1rch. in ſakes he ſhould be 1o large in his expences, he anſwer'd, Nonnihil, 0 Hoſp i- 
apoph. Rom. tes,veſtri cauſa,ſed maxima pars Luculli gratia,Something of this, O Guets, 
is for your ſakes, but the moſt of it is tor my own magnificence. We ſhould 
take care to doe fo, that though for our gueſts we doe ſomething more 
then ordinary, yet our greateſt care ſhould be for our ſelves, that we doe 


nothing that may misbecome the houſe of one of Chriſts ſervants, Would 
Pancirone 
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ipanciroxe (ſuffer the German Embaſladour to lie with his women when he 
entertains him, and make his chambers a ſcene of luſt ? Certainly he would 
eſteem it infinitely diſhoneſt, if to an honeſt family he ſhould ofter ſo great 
an injury ; and why may not his chambers miniſter to luſt, as well as his 
.dining-room or cellars to beaſtly drunkennefle*® and is it not as honorable 
that the family ſhould be accounted ſober, as to be eſteemed chaſtzor is not 
drunkenneſle diſhoneſty as well as luſt © and why may not Pazciroxe as well 
bid his ſervants keep the door to wantonnefle, as hold the chalice ro beaſtly 
' vomitings * In theſe things there is no other difference, but that as cloths, 
ſo vices alſo are in and out of taſhion as it happens, He that means to be 
a ſervant of God, muſt for himſelt and all his houie take care that God be 
not there diſhonour'd. 1 and my houſe will ſerve the Lordglaid Fojſhuah ? 
and when God gave to the 1ſraelites the law of the ſabbath, he gave it for 
themſelves and their families and the ſtrangers within their gates. *- But 
ſo corrupt and degenerous are the manners of Chriſtians, that our feaſts 
are miniſteries of fin, and every gueſt hath leave ro command the houſe 
even when he cannot command himſelf : but this is not x«1 a1%oay m- 
5w:, the Chriſtian ſobriety hath other laws, Does any man when he re- 
lieves the poor at his gate give them leave to drink till they be drunk 2 and 
yet what.they give to the poor is given for God's ſake : but when they mi- 
niſter to the rich man within, for whoſe ſake is that exceſle given 2 It Ce- 
drus askes an almes, we refuſe him, if we ſuppoſe he will make himſcif 
drunk with it,and we think we are bound to refuſe him : & can it be laiwfull 
to giveto a gueſt within what itis unlawful to give to a gueſt withour ? Itit 
be unlawtul, it is certain it is not unavoidable: but it there be difficulty in 
declining it to ſome men, then beſides that which is principally intended by 
our Bleſſed Saviour, we ſee allo there is very great reaſon in thoſe words, 
When thou makeft a feaſt, call not the rich, but call the poor : Theſe will not 
tempt you to make them drunk, it may be the others will, If our Gueſt 
makes himſelf drunk with the uſual proviſions which muſt be indiſtinal 
miniſtred art feaſts, that cannot be help'd, but by refuſing to receive fuch 
perſons again to our Table : but he that knowingly and obſervingly eſpies 
the meeting turn to God's diſhonour,and does not put a limit to that ſea of 
drink, and place a ſhore and a ſtrand to the inundation, will find that God 
is departed trom that meeting, and the pleaſing of his drunken gueſts will 
not make him recompence for the loſle of ſuch an inhabitant, A man muſt 
at no hand conſent to his brothers fin: and he that can and ought to hinder 
it,and does not, by interpretation does conſent, For he that gives a man a 
goblet of intemperance, with which he ſees him about to drowa his ſoul, is 
juſt as innocent as he that lends him a knife to cut his own throat, Bur this 
is to be underſtood when the caſe is evident and notorious , for ia the ap- 
proaches and acceſſes to drunkenneſſe the matter is lefle then in the lending 
of a knife, becauſe it is yer diſputable whether,he will finiſh his intempe- 
rance: but if it be plain that drunkennefle is defign'd, the caſe is all one 
and if it be not pertectly deſign, yet as it ſteals on diſcernably, ſo the fin 
of him that miniſters to the crime increaſes up to the ſame proportion of 
effe& and guiltineſſe, Hoſpitality 1s one of the kinds of charity : and that 
is but anill welcome which firſt procures a feaver, and it may be after it an 
irrevocable damnation, 


3. He 
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v2, 3- He that gives Counſel or aid to an ation good or evil, conſents to 
cap, quis vi-" jr, and 1t is imputed to him as a produdt of his will and choice. 

RE RA This is expreſlely aftirm'd by all laws Civil and Canon, and the Muni- 
cler. pug, in Cipal laws of all thoſe Nations of which I have ſeen any records concern- 
——_—_ ucy: ing this matter : and the interpreters univerſally conſent, with this proviſo, 
ricos.de homici, that the counſel be ſo much cauſe of the ation, that without it ic would 
not have been done. For it the aftion would have been done however, 
then he that counſels to it is guilty in Conſcience always ; bur unleſle ic 
be in great crimes, and  deteſtationem fat, it is not always puniſh'd in 
law, Burt it it wereit would be very juſt, ſo that a difterence were made 
in the degree of puniſhment : For he whole counſel is wholly author of 
the fact is guilty ot more evil then he who onely addes hardneſſe to him 
who was reſolved upon the crime. Burt in the Court of Conſcience he 
ſtands guiity that gives evil counſel, whether the Criminal would have 
done it with or without his counſel : and therefore the laws doe very well 


alſo to puniſh evil counſellors, 


Claudian.lib.1, Quam bene diſpoſitum terrss, ut dignus iniqui 
in Eutrop, - $3 | | 
Fruttus confilit prims autheribus inſtet ? 
Sic multos fluvioV ates arente per annes, 
Hoſpite qui Ceſo monuit placare Tonantem 
Inventas primum RO imbuit aras, 
Et cecidit ſev1, quo dixerat hoſtia ſacri, 


So Claxdian, The evil counſellor is firſt to feel the evil effet of his own 
pernicious counſel ; that is, if his counſel perſuade to fin, not if it provein- 
fortunate:not but that even counſel that is given with purpoſe to doe a mil- 
chiet 1s highly to be puniſh'd not onely by the degree of the evil effect, but 
by the degree of the malice that advisdie ; but that thoſe events which were 
not foreſeen or defign'd cannot be impured to him that gave the beſt ad- 
vice he could, but could nor help it it he were deceiv'd in his judgment, 
Bur if the counſel be to a fin or an unworthy action, there is no need to ex- 


pe& the event to make a judgement of the counſel, 


23. The ſame alſo is affirm'd in the caſe of giving aides to an ation good 
or bad ; in which there is no variety, but of degrees onely : for when they 
are ow mt Ov epyopÞ.0: in combination, it 15 miſchief with 2 witneſſe. 


Non caret effe Fu quod wvoluere duo. 


It is an aggravation of the impiety when the zeal of malice is ſo potent, 
that it is greater then the power, and therefore calls in aide to ſecure the 
miſchief. But he that ſo aſſiſts, that he is the great effeRtive cauſe of the 
evil which without his aide would not have been done at all, is intirely 
guilty, p 
@laus, ibid. Sic opifex Tauri, tormentorumque repertor, 

Lui funeſta novo fabricaverat ara dolort, 

Primws inexpertum Siculo cogente Tyranno 

Sexfit opus, decuitque ſuum muzire juvencum, 


Perils invented and made witty inſtruments of cruelty, to invite Phalari 
to a witty miſchief ; but the Tyrant was juſt that once, and made him teach 
his own brazen bull tro roar, * Burt if the aide doe but facilitate the work, 
the aſſiſtant is puniſhable according to the efficacy of his aide, in humane 
laws; 
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laws ; but in Conſcience he is guiley according to the ſecret malice of the 
principle : and therefore when Lacizs Carpentas kill'd Necanor, bis page 
that hated Nrcamor mortally, and did nothing but thruſt his Maſters ſword 
turther into his heart, co ſhew his ill will, though Carpentas had ſufficiencly 
kill'd him, was as much a Murderer as his Maſter was. In humane laws 
there is great difference in thele things, 

_ 1, For if many by joyn'd counſel ſet upon 2 man and kill him coge- 
ther, though one onely gave him a deadly wound, yer all are guilty of the 
murder, becauſe they all intended it, and did ſomething rowards ir, 

2, Butit in heat of bloud and by the ſurpriſe of paſſion this be done, he 
onely that gave the deadly wound is the homicide, and the reſt are in- 
jurious, and are puniſh'd accoraingly. 

2. It onegive the deadly wound, and the other knock him on the head 
and ſo ſpeed him, they are both murderers alike. 

4. It many ſtrike a man,and of all theſe wounds together he dies,they are 
equally guilty , for the law juſtly preſumes that their malice is equal, b 
their conjunt attempt, and there being nothing in the event to diſtinguiſh 
them, the preſumption is reaſonable and ought to paſle into effe&, 

5. It the man be dead but with one wound, and it be not known which 
of the aſſiſtants did it, they are all alike accounted homicides ; for every of 
them is juſtly ſuppos'd to have had malice enough to have done it, and 
which of them had the hap to doe it is not known ; therefore there can be 
nothing to diſtinguiſh them in the puniſhment, becauſe the guilt is alike, 
and the event not diſcernably any ones peculiar, But although ia external 
judicatories the proceedings are various, and conſidering there is no other 
way of judging what is ſecret and indiſtinguiſhable, this way is neceſſary 
and unavoidable of proceeding by the moſt reaſonable and probable me- 
thods of juſtice ; yet in the Court of Conſcience there is a more certain pro- 
ceeding, and the anſwer is regular, and one ; according to the degree of the 
will and choice, and the tendency of our afte&tions to the event, ſo we ſhall 
be judged : and therefore concerning this, our own conſcience is the onely 
meaſure of our expectations z andthe will is the meaſure of reward. But 
theſe things onely two can know,the Spirit of God,andthe ſpirit of a man; 
and that's enough to finiſh the proceſle at the day of judgement, 


Queltion. 


Whether or no « the making and providing the inſtraments which uſu- 
ally miniſter to ſin, by interpretation ſuch an aid tothe ſin, as to involye our 
will and conſent to the ſin, and make #s partakers of the guilt ? 


To this I anſwer, firſt in general, that all choſe arts and trades of life 
which miniſter onely to vanity and trifling pleaſures are of il! fame, ſuch as 


are Juglers, Tumblers, Players, Fencers and the like z 'it being an injuft- gpteſ, 4. 23. 


ion of the Apoſtle that every Chriſtian ſhould labour with his hands -» 
ana that which is good, that is, ſomething profitable to the Common- 
_ and acceptable to God * and to the ſame purpole it is that all that a 
C 


riſtian does muſt be apt to be reckon'd amongſt one of theſe heads, mw pyil. 4. s. 


anni, ma oper, me Jinge, Ta aye, mt aperpnn, me 15pnue, tither the 
tree or the honeſt, the juſt or the pre, the lovely or of good report , and it will 
be hard to reduce ſome of thoſe trades to any of theſe heads, Bur _— 

ce 
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ſee reaſon enough to ſay that it any man fins by the uſing of theſe arts» 
and their productions, that the artiſt is partaker of the crime ; becauſe he 
deſigning onely to maintain himſelf, and to pleaſe the eyes and ears and 
youthfull paſſions of others, may poſhbly not communicate in their ſin, 
who over-ad their liberty and their vanity, Bur becauſe ſuch perſons are 
not ſo wiſe or diſcerning as to be able to diſcern ſo nicely one formality 
from another, but deſire upon any termes to get as much money as they 
can, and that if they were {o wiſe as to be able to diſcern the meaſures of 
their duty, they would imploy themſelves better, therefore in the whols 
ſuch perſons are to be reprov'd, though the arts themſelves might other- 
wiſe be tolerated, They are not unlawfull becauſe they are direQly evil, 
but becauſe they doe bur little or no good, ſuch as are jeſters, and buffoons, 
and juglers ; at the beſt they are but ygawwuony vin vain arts, and it they be 
not dire&ly puniſhable, they can have no reward at all. But Alexarder did 
very well to a fellow who made ir his trade and livelyhood to ſtand xt 
diſtance and throw little peaſe in at the eye of a needle made on purpoſe juſt 
ſo big as would receive them: the fellow ſeeing the Prince admire his dex- 
terous aime expected a great reward ; and the Prince obſerving the fellows 
expectation, rewarded him with a whole Buſhel of peaſe. Ir was a reward 
worthy of ſuch an imployment. A man cannot be blam'd for having ſuch an 
art, but he thar makes that to be his trade, cannot be otherwiſe then an idle 
perion: and theretore although he may be tolerated inthe Common-wealth 
where there live many perſons more idle and uſelefle then himſelf, and al- 
though,it other things were well, the man could not be direQtly condemn'd 
for this, and ſaid to bein a ſtate of damnation yet becauſe if other thin?s 
were well he would quickly imploy himſelf better, therefore ſuch perſons 
when they come near a ſpiritual guide are to be called off trom that which 
at the beſt is good for nothing,and ſtands too near a fin to be endur'd in the 
ſctutinies after lite eternal, 


But ſome inquire whether the trade of Card-makers and Dice- 
makers be lawfull : and the reaſon of thejr doubt is, becauſe theſe things are 
us'd by the worſt of men, and to very viſe purpoſes co which theſe arts doe 
miniſter, and therefore are reaſonably ſuſpected as guilty of a participation 
of the conſequent crimes, 


To which I anſwer, that ſome things miniſter to fin immediately, 0- 
thers mediately onely and by the intervention of ſomething elſe ; ſome mi- 
niſter to ſin inevitably and by their deſign and inſtitution, others by the 
faulr of them that uſe them ill ; and laſtly, ſome things miniſter to evil and 
to no good, others to good and evil promiſcuouſly, Theſe three diſtini- 
ons make but one difference of things, but give ſeveral reaſons of that dif- 
ference, Thoſe things which miniſter to fin immediately, by their very 
nature and deſigne, and theretore miniſter to no good unleſle it be acciden- 
tally and by the virtue of ſomething elſe nothing appertaining to them, are 
certainly unlawfull : and ot this there is no queſtion, and that-for all thoſe 
reaſons contain'd in their deſcription, they are of evil, and they are evil, and 
they rend to evil. Burt if they can miniſter to good, if they of themſclyes 
are innocent, if they can be us'd without doing hurt, although they are ge- 
nerally abus'd, yet he that makes them in order onely to ſuch uſes ro which 
of themſelves they can and ought ro miniſter, partakes not of the in of 
them that abuſe the productions of his art and labour, And this is re- 
markable 
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markable in the caſe of pictures and 'images : concerning the making of 
which there was a great queſtion in the Primitive Church z but the caſe of 
Conſcience they thus determined: It was unlawfull to make pictures or 
images for heathen Temples, or for any uſe of religion : m0 t colss, qui fa- 
cis ut coli poſſint , He that makes them that they may be worſhipped, is a 
worſhipper of them, that is, he partakes of his bo that does worſhip, Bur 
becauſe the art ſtatuary and of painting might be us'd to better purpoſes, 
therefore they were advisd to doe fo, but to ſeparate them from all ap- 
proaches toward religion;of which I havealready given accounts out of Ter- $:clib.z.C hip. 
tullian De ſpettaculis c. 23, And the ſame is the anſwer concerning the 2. Rule 5. | 
trades of making cards and dice, But although this be bur an inſtance of > 3* 
this Rule; yer becaulc it relates co the praftice of fo great a part of mankind, 

it may love to be conſidered alone in order tothat relation and that pra- 

ice, For it wholly depends upon this, If it be innocent, it it can be good 

to play at cards and dice, then the trade of making the inſtruments of 

playing is alſo innocent, It not, that which miniſters to nothing but fin, 

muſt be of the kinred of fin, and in the ſame condemnation, 


K 


Queſtion, 


Whether it be lawfull to play at Cards or Dice. 


Homil. 6. it: 


S. Chryſoſtome affirms, Non Deum inveniſſe ludum, ſed Diabolum, Not 11... 


God, but the Devil * found out play, Ic may *Quem Deum bujus mundi vocat Apoſtolus : quem Deun 
be he alluded to that of : Plato, who laies ſeit, huju(modi ludorum auth.rem ladogins Hierony ms. 
JE. . ' Fila Cremonen/1s, Fueta non incelcbris, 

that the ſpirit Theath invented tables anddice; On  onerralibs: ip(c 
bur then he ſaies that the ſame ſpirit found 9gjtendn; Dew, & morem certaminis bujus, 
out Arithmetic, Geometry and Aſtronomy, N4n4ue limgur perhivert, leFam Seacchid4,944 non 

- Fs þ k x Inter Seriadas prajtantiur alters Nzmphas, 
and theretore from hence we can make NO (opreſſs rips crrantem, & nil rale putin;em, 
conjecture, IS. b Cyprian (21es that, quidam Dum pn _ uk ad flumina vlores, 

| $1 Tum ticolwem Luxum defit, atque puduris 
ſtudio literarum bene ernditus, multum meds ea 
tando hocon alum W& pernicioſum ſtudium adin- Argentique Karique gravem tabulam ad.lit, {111g ue 
ventit, inſtinitu ſoltus Z abuli qui cum artibus E ducull 3 Ny mphaque rw NAN jeruas hong em 
: / WF Er Nomen Lulu, celeorat que maxim. Rynia, 
ſus repreverar. Hanc ergo artem often H,quam Extremeque hominum dtyer (a 44littora cents, 
& colendam ſculpturis cum ſua imagine fa- 
bricavit, Some wery learn'd pom inſpired and filled with the arts of the * in Phedro. 
ſpirit Tabulus taught the art of dice and tables: and he addes, that he ſo or- ***noriou 
der dit, that no man might touch the tables till he had firſt ſacrific'd to Tabu- 
lus, And therefore M, Mantua affirm'd it to be very unlawtull to play at 
dice or tables, uponthis very reaſon ; Non tantwm ales luſum crimen eſſe, ſed 
malorum demonum inventum, It muſt needs be unlaw;ull when it 15 more 
then ſo, as being the very invention of the devil, And this fiercedeclama- 
tion hath prevail 'd omg niany wiſe men to the condemnation of it. Yi#- Serm. de S. 
centins (1165, Manus Diaboli eſt ludas taxillorum : and-Bodinus is yet more 
particular, he tells us how z for, ſaies he, in alea & fortuito illius jaits geo- lib. 1. de Dz- 
mantiam artemque diabolicam ſitameſſe, The chance and luck of it is a kind 9999. 
of geomancy or diabolical art, Indeed if he had meant that the art of con- 
ducting the fall of the contingent die had beendiabolical and a jugling arr, 
he had ſpoken reaſon and truth :but that there is a diabolical art in the con- 
P 
tingency and chance of it, is little better then a contrad:&ion , unleſſe he 
could make it appear that thefall of the dice was by God committed to 
R r the 
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the Devils condu : which truly is not very improbable in ſome caſes to 
be admitted ; but becauſe it 1s uncertain, Apherdianus calls it diabolical or 
found out by the Devil, by reaſon of the craft ns'd in it, and the evils con- 
ſequent to it, | 
Demons inftinttu ſibi quod repertre maligni 
Cum varits homines in ſua damna dolis, 


And indeed this is almoſt the whole ſtate of the queſtion , for there are (© 
many evils in the uſe of theſe ſports, they are. made trades of fraud and 
livelyhood, they are accompanied ſo with drinking and ſwearing, they are 
ſo ſcandalous by blaſphemies and quarrels, ſo infamous by the miſpending 
our precious time, and the ruine of many families, they ſo often make wiſe 
men fools and ſlaves of paſſion,that we, may ſay of them that uſe theſe in- 
| ordinately, 
_ Kauw mAcyO. tops w 
Toogmy, ws pmol Aavet ou mah, 
they are in an ocean of miſchiefs, and can hardly (wim to ſhore without pe- 
riſhing, And therefore it is no wonder that holy men and wiſe Common- 
weaths,oblerving the great evil of them, and v”_ not skill or-experience 
: enough to tell of any good that is in them, have forbidden them utterly, 
lib. 1. Origin. This 1s the obſervation of S, Iſidore ;, Ab hac arte autem fraus & menda- 
on. cium atque perjurium nunquam abeſt , poſtremo & odium & damna rerum, 
Unde & aliquando propter hec ſcelera interdifta legibus fuit, Fraud and 
lying and perjury are the inſeparable attendants upon cards and dice, and 
; "66.4 and great loſſes follow ; and therefore becauſe of this appendant wicked- 
neſſe, ſometimes theſe are wholly forbidden by the laws, 


28, For ſo we find it forbidden in the Civil laws of Princes and Repub- 
lics, M. Mantua tells that by an old Jaw of Egypt, every man was eaſily ad- 
Polymarh..8. mitted to the accuſation of a gameſter or dice-player , and if he were con- 
Deprob, vol. ViRted of it, he was concemned to the quarries : and Foſephus Maſcardys 
2, conc. 13. 6. tells that thoſe who were remark'd as daily and common gameſters were 
. infamous, and not admitted to give teſtimony in a cauſe of law, Tr is cer- 

tain it was forbidden by the laws ; 


Horar. Seu maus vetita legibus alea. 


The lex Roſcia pun'(h'd thoſe perſons with baniſhment who loſt any conſice- 
rable portions of their eſtates by playing at dice ; and ſometimes the laws 
did condemn them that loſt money,to pay four times ſo much to the Fiſcus, 
as Aſconins Pedianus tells in his rradnds upon Ciceros ſecond book de 
lib. 3. Cod. Dijwvinatione, Fuſtinian the Emperor made an expreſle law againſt it, for- 
Jutun 7.43 bidding it both in public and private houſes, __—_ $fort:a forbad dice 
ic and tables to be us'd in his campe : Philippus Adeodatus ſeverely prohibited 
tit. de S» jt in the Commonwealth ; ſo did Charles the ſeventh of France : For in the 
crolanctis E- gerpetual and daily abuſe of ſuch ſports the Commonwealth hath muchin- 


pilcopis,\, inter- : wo 
dicimus. —COommodity,and conſequently many intereſts in the prohibiricn, 
Horat. Ep. x, Ludus enim genuit trepiduns certamen & iram ; 


Ira truces inimicitias & funebre bellum. 


The public peace cannot be kept where public dicing-houſes are ntnogmn 
and therefore the Remans wee ſo ſevere againſt fuch public houſes and 


ſcenes of debauchery, that the Pretor ſaid, $7 quis eum apnd quem we” ly 
Ks 
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ſum eſſe dicetur, verheravierit, damnumve-ei dederit, ſive quid eo tempore dg- ®.1. 11. tit. g, 
p btr a%; ESI 7 Fi the G | b de alcator, vide 
m0 ejus ſnbtrattum erit, judicium non 4abo, It the Gentlemen beat the Ma- 


, , ; etiam Welen- 
ſter of {uch gaming- houſes, or ſtole any thing from his houſe at that time, bech. ibid. 


he ſhould have no remedy. For theſe were houſes of public hatred, and 
therefore outlawed, And therefore Seneca calls them loca edilem metuen- 

ta, houſes atraid of the Magiſtrate, Yirtutem in Templo invenies, in fors, de Vitabea:a 
in Curta, pro muris ſlantem, pulverulentam, coloratam, calloſas. habentem <7 
manus ; Voluptatem latitantem ſepins ac tenebras captantem, circa balnea ac 
ſndatoria, ac loca adilem metuentia, You may find Vertue ſtanding in Courts, 

and Temples, and upon the walls of a city, .duſty and diſcolour d, and with 

brawny hands ;, but Pleaſure ſneaks up and down to. baths, and ſweating- 

houſes, and places that fear the preſence of the f4ile ; that is,gaming-houſes, 

which we learn from Martial, 


Arcana modo raptus e popina 
e/Edilem rogat udus aleator, 


The Dice-player half drunk newly ſnatcht his Tavern or Ordinary be- 
ſeeches the &dile for mercy, But in the Civil law the puniſhments of the 
Gamefſters, and eſpecially the keepers of the gaming-houſes, by the confi- 

{cation ot the houſe, nay the deſtruction of ir, that no man may dwell in ic 

for ever, in that place whinh God hath been ſo many times diſhonour'd and 
blaſphem'd, are ſufficient indication of that juſt dereſtation in which the 

laws had them : and who pleaſe may ſee them largely deſcrib'd in * Dane#s 4% Ales. 
and » Fodocus Damhouderius, But I obſerve that the eſpecial remarks that þ praxis. p.507. 
the Civil laws of Princes and republics put upon this kind of gaming is < 126. & alibi. 
that it cauſes many quarrels 


—— dum vitreo peraguntur milite bellt : 


thecontention for the victory begets a more cruel war : but this is eſpecially 
upon the account of money which is then loſt; and which the laws moſt re- 
oard, as the caule of all the miſchief. 


29 But when this queſtion and theſe obſervations fell into the hands of 
the Church, that is, of Chriſtian and pious Princes and Prelates, and they 
that were and ought to be zealous for ſouls had obſerv'd that God was ex- 
ceedingly dithonour'd, that his name was infinitely blaſphem'd, that much 
of that precious time which God had allowed to us for the working out 
our ſalvation with fear and trembling was ſpent in luxury, and ſwearing, and 
paſſion, and lying and curſing, and covetouſneſle, and fraud, and quarrels, 
and intemperance of all ſorts, & that pyiSm and wwpo: drinking and gaming 
are joyned ſo frequently that they are knit in a proverb, and that theſe to- 


gether baffle the ſpirit of a man and drive away the ſpirit of God 
Aleaque & multotempora quaſſa mers ; 


Ovid, de re- 
Eripinnt omnes anims ſine vulnere vires, | 


med. 


they diſarme and weaken the mind of a man without awound , it is, I ſay; 
no wonder that they forbad it ſo fiercely, and cenſur'd it ſo feverely, Alea- , 
tor quicnnque es,Chriſt ianum te dicis,quod non es, (aid S, Cyprian,A commodIlib. deAlaacri- 
goameſter or dice-player may call himſelt Chriſtian,but indeed he is not:and ow, 
S. Clemens Alexandrinus (11es, inconfideratum luxurit amerem otiofis iſthac 
ales oblettamina ſuppeditare, defidiamque in cawſa eſſe,idleneſle and wanton- 
neſſe provides theſe games for the lazy and —_— people of the me 
ct 4 ind 
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# Chritian. And therefore S. Bernard ſaid that the piows and Chriftian ſouldiers that 


milite. inhabit Jeruſalem, ales deteſtantur, mimos, & mazes, & fabulatores, ſcur- 
rileſque cantilenas, tanquam vanitates aut i 9-9 reſpuunt & abominan- 

tur ; they hate dice, and abominate jeſters, and juglers, and players, and idle 

ſongs like vanities and madneſſe, Upon theſe or the like accounts the Fa- 

thers of the Council of Elibers ſeparated theſe gameſters from the Com- 

Can. 79. munion, $i quis fidelis aled, id eſt, tabula Iuſerit, placuit eum abſtinere, Et 
Videetiam Ol 6 emendatrus ceſſaverit poſt annum poterit reconciliari z A Chriſtian playing 
-— - i at dice or tables is not to be admitted to the Holy Communion, but after a 
Je vita & ho- YEArS Penance and abſtention, and his total amendment : and the Canon law 
neftareClericor. forbids a Clergy-man either to play at tables, or ro ve preſent at thoſe 
PRI places where they doe. But the Capitular of Charles the Great joynes 
© dicinganddrunkenneſſe together, as being uſual companions, and forbids 
them both alike to Biſhops, Prieſts and Deacons, And indeed whea the 


caſe is thus, I may ſay as Schonens aid in the caſe of Sav!, 


—fu4 peſt eſſe intanti ſceleris 


Vide eziamDe- Immanitate coercenda crudelitas ? 
-rum dilt. 35. : Fe A 
<8. Epilcop& No laws are too ſevere, no ſentence is too rigid for it's ſentence and con- 


de exceſſu pr- demnation, 
latorum,cap.in- 
ter dilc&os. 


30, But if the caſe can be otherwiſe, if playing at dice and tables can be- 


come an innocent recreation, then all theſe terrible and true ſentences will 
not reach them that ſo uſe ir, . And indeed even amongſt thoſe places and 
republics where ſuch gaming was ſo highly condemn'd & ſeverely puniſh'd, 
ſome of their braver men did uſe it, but without the vile appendages,and 
therefore without ſcandal and reproach, For firſt in general, it cannor 
misbecome a wiſe and a good man to unbend his bow, and to relaxe the (e- 
verities, the ſtriftures and more earneſt tendences of his mind, 


Horar. |. 2; Quin ubi ſe a vulgo &f ſcenain ſecreta remorant 
Sat, I, ' Mirtus Scipiade & mitis ſapientia Leli, 
Nugari cam illo, & dilcin@i ludere, donec 
Decogueretur olus, ſolitt, 


Lelias and Scipio would play till they had digeſted their meal. And of Ar- - 


chias of Tarentum it was ſaid, KevQ. ov min riO., os 5 prAaic rpiocus, He 
was an old and a wiſe man in public Counſels and imployments, but he 
would play like a yong man, And concerning very many wiſe Princes and 
Philoſophers you ſhall find many ſteries of their confident uſing lighter 
but innocent ſports for the refreſhment of their ſpirits 'tir'd with ſtudy and 
/ib, 3.c. 21 labour, collected by Alexander ab Alexandro. But in particular concerning 
.8.c.8, diceandtables wefind in Yalerius Maximus related of 9, Mucixe, Ales quo- 
que & calculis vacaſſe interdum dicitar, cum bene ac din jura civium ac 
ceremonias deorum ordinaſſet : Ut enim in rebus ſeriis Scevolam, ita & in 
* Fanus Rut= ſcurrilibus * luſibus hominem agebat : that ſometimes he would play at dice and 
ge'ſus legit in 2 ables, when he had firſt diſþ atch'd the buſineſſe of the Commonwealth proſpe- 
(cnitlibus) non "xp ; : | 
[in ſcurrili> rouſly, and the affairs of religion wiſely : In ſerious things doing 4s Scevola 
bus] Pomanus ſhould, in his recreations doing as a man : qui quidem ales Porcixs Cato laſiſſe 
a Airport fertur animi laxandi cauſa, and Porcius Cato himſelf, wiſe and ſevere though 
rize[inberoicis] he was, yet play'd at tables to retreſh and relaxe his mind. And if cards or 
alii [inſerts] rables have in their own nature nothing that is evil, provided it can be alſo 


wnico verbo. 


t AlexabAlex, ſeparated from all the evil appendages, from the crimes and from the "= 
pProacn, 


31, 
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proach, from the danger and from the ſcandal, that which onely remains 
is, that they as well as other innocent recreations and divertiſements may 
be us'd, In the caſe fo ſtated we ſuppoſe them onely to be recreations 
and relaxations of the mind: eg » wuly Thy midiay avec ms civas The 


Luyns, x aremvor Ty Pepymdur, ſaid Fuiian, ſuch little imployments are ;, © x(ariy, 


like the pauſes of muſic, they are reſts to the ſpirit and interyals of labour, 


And therefore Fohannes Sarisburienſis allows of every game, que _ Polyc-lib, x 
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wvitio curarum gravium pondus allevat, & ſine virtutis diſpendio jucun 
interpolationem gaudiorum affert, it it can eaſe our griefs, or alleviate our 
burdens without the loſſe of our innocence, 


Now that cards and dice are of themſelves lawtull I doe not know any 
reaſon to doubt, For if they be unlawful, it is becauſe they are forbid- 
den, or becauſe there is in them ſomething that is forbidden. They are no 
where of themſelves forbidden : and what tis in them that is criminal or 


ſuſpicious ? Is it becauſe there is chance and contingency in them * There is 
ſo in all humane affairs; in Merchandiſe, in laying wagers, in all conſulta- 
tions and warres, in journeys and agriculture, 1n teaching and learning, in 
putting children to ſchool or keeping them at home, in the price of the 
market, and the vendibility of commodities. And if it be ſaid thar there 
is in all theſe things an overruling providence z though no man can tell in 
what manner or by what means the Divine providence brings ſach things 
roa determinate event, yet it is certain that every little thing as well as 
every great thing is under God's government, and our recreations as well 
as our wagers, But what if it be and what if it benot 2 He can never be ſuſ- 
pected in any Criminal ſenſe to tempt the Divine providence, who by con- 
tingent things recreates his labour, and having acquir'd his refreſhment, 
hath no other end to ſerve, and no deſires to engage the Divine providence 
to any other purpoſe: and this end is ſufficiently ſecur'd by whatſoever hap- 
pens. I know nothing elſe that can be pretended to render the nature of 
theſe things ſuſpicious z and this is perfe&ly nothing : and as for the evil ap- 
pendages which are ſo frequently attending upon theſe kinds of games, be- 
ſides that they alſo are as near to other exerciſes as to theſe, as to bowling, 
horſe-racing, cock-fighting, the fight of quailes and of partridges, bul- 
baiting, pall-mall, billiards, and all other games for money and victory, to 


ſome more and to ſome leſle, beſides this,I ſay, the evil appendages are all 
ſeparable from theſe games, and till they be ſeparated they are not lawfull : 
but they may be ſeparated by the following advices, 


Rules of condu&ting our Sports and Recreations. 


32, 1, Let no mans affetions be immoderately addited to them. And 
this requires a great diligence and caution, For as Petrarch (aid well, Hoc 
eſt in regno ſtultitia commune, nut quarum rerum minor eſt frutius, & cupi- 
ditas & deletFatio major ſit, In the kingdome of folly we are moſt pleaſed 
with thoſe things by which we have the leaſt profir, And the want of do- 
ing ns good, is lupplie by doing us pleaſure, But the moderation of our 
affe&ions to our (ports is beſt expreſs'd, by uſing them according to thoſe 
meaſures which wiſe and (eyere men uſe in their recreations, that is, not to. 
be frequent or long in them, For itis in theſe as in meat and drink, which 
are then good when they are neceſſary and uſefull to = purpoſes of our na- 

r 2 bure 
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ture and imployment. Sleep is neceſſary, and ſo long it is goad :-but a man 
muſt not therefore ſpend the beſt of this time in ſleep, but that time that is 
allowed to it, and without which he cannot well doe his bufineſſe, The 
limits of theſe things are nor ſo ſtreight aszeceſſity,nor yer ſo large as hamor 
or deſire; but as a man may drink to quench tys thirſt, and he may yet drink 
more torefreſh his ſorrow, and to alleviate his ſpirits, and to eaſe his grief, 
provided that he turn not his liberty into a ſnare, ſo he may un his recrea- 
tion and his ſports. | 


Phedrus LIL Cito FEMmpes aAYCHIO ſemper fe tenſum habner ? 
Atſi laxars, cum wvoles, erit utils, 
Sic luſus animo debent aliquando dari, 
Ad coottandum melior ut redeat tibi, 


Within this bound he muſt keep,* that he looſe none of his buſineſle for his 
ſport ; * that he make his other time more uſefull z* that this be the leſle 
principal;* that it be taken as Phyſic,*or as wine at moſt:*and the minutes 
and lictle points of this meaſure are no otherwiſe to be weighed and conſt- 
der'd, but that we take thoſe proportions which our ſelves think we need 
to 200d purpoſes, or which we are advis'd to by a wiſe guide. To this pur- 
poſe was that ſaying of Plato reported by Laertiae y, Parum eft ales ludere, 
at non parum eſt aſſaeſcere, It ts no great matter to play at dice or tables, but 
to be accuſtom'd to it is a great watter ; that is, tO make it a portion of our 
buſineſle, an expence of our time due to worthy imployments : and there- 
fore in the laws, not the action 1t (elf, bur the Go and parcicularly che 
Perrus Folle- frequency, is noted and forbidden, Ludentes quotidie ad aleam, & taberna- 
ms. \. Previe, 1909 JT equentarores inter infames habextar, ſaies the conſtitution, 2uorunm 
vitz 13, Ant latruncult, ant excequeads tn ſole corporss cura 0.096, 59g vitam, Men 
that ſpend their lives 1n cards and dice, and making much of themlclves, 
Haunters of drinking and gaming-houſes, A man may innocently and to 
good purpoles goeto a Tavern; bur they that frequent them have no excuſe, 
unlefle their innocent buſtaefle does frequently ingage, and their ſevere re- 
l:gion bring them off ſately, And ſo it 1s in theſe ſports, with this onely 
difference, that there can be no juſt cauſe to trequeat theſe ſports : there is 
onely one cauſe of uſing them, and that comes bur ſeldome, the retre(h-- 
ment I mean of my felt or my friend, to which | miniſter in juſtice or in 
charity ; but when our ſports cometo that exceſle that we long and ſeek 
for opportunities, when we tempt others, are weary of our bulineſle, and 
not weary of our game, 


"Cum medie nequeant te frangere notes, 
Nec tua ſit talos mittere laſſa manus, 


when we ſit up till midnight, and ſpend half days, and that often too; then 
we have ſpoil'd the ſport, it is not a recreation but a ſinne, 


33. 2, He that means to make his games lawfull muſt not play for money, 
| but for refreſhment. This, though (it may be) few will balieve, yet it is 
the moſt conſiderable thing to be amended in the games of civil and ſober 
perſons. For the gaining ot money can have no influence into the game to 
make it the more recreative, unleſſe covetouſneſle hold the box, The re- 
creation is to divert the mind or body from labours by attending to ſome- 
thing that pleaſes and gives no trouble z now this is in the conduc of your 
game, in the managing a proſperous chance to advantage, and removing the 
unpro- 
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unproſperous from detriment and lofſe of yiRory, 1o to croſle the pro- 
verb, 
[hemloney #5 x axwy ys KG. «ms KuO, 
and that by wit he may relieve his adverſe chance, and by a ſymbol learn to 
make good and vertuous uſe of every crofſe accident, But when money 
is at ſtake, either the (umme is trifling, or it is conſiderable, It trifling, it 
can be of no purpoſe unleſle to ſerve the ends of ſome little ay eQo- 
tertainment or love-feaſt, and then there is nothing amiſle but it it be cog- 
{iderable, there is a wide door open to temptation, and a man cannot be in- 
different to winne or looſe a great ſumme of money, though he can eaſily 
pretend it, It a man be willing or indifferent to looſe his own money, 
and not at all defirous to get anothers, to what purpole is it that he playes 
tor it 7 if he be not indifferent, chen he is covetous,or he is a fool; he covers 
that which is not his own, or unreaſonably ventures that which is, If with- 
our the money he cannot mind his game, then the game is no divertiſe- 
ment,no recreation, but the money is all the ſport, and theretore coverouſ- 
neſle is all the defigne : but if he can be recreated by the game alone, the 
money does but change it from lawtull to unlawtull, and the man from be- 
ing weary to become covetous, and from the tronble of labour or ſtudy re- 
move him to the worſe trouble of fear and anger and impatient deſires, 
Bur here indeed begins the miſchief, here men begin tor the money to uſe 
vie arts, 
Luerit compoſitos manus improba mittere talos, 


here cards and dice begin to be a diabolical art, and men are witty to undoe 
or detraud one another, 


*#** Neque enim loculis comitantibus itur 
Ad caſnum tabule, poſita ſed luditur arca, 


Men venture their eſtates at it, and make their families (ad and poor, be- 
cauſe the dice turn up an unlucky chance : and what ſport is it for me to 
looſe my money if it be at all yaluable ? and if ic benot, what is it to my 
game? But ſure the pleaſure is in winning the money, That 1s it certaig- 
ly, But 

Hoccine credibile eft aut memorabile, 

Taxta veeordia innata cuiquam ut fret 

Ut malis gaudeant, atque ex incommods 

Alterius [ſua comparent ut commods ? ah | 

Idpe eft verum ? Imo id genus hominum 


Eſt peſſimums ....., 


Nothing is more baſe then to get advantages by the loſle of others ; they 
that doe ſo, and make the loſſe of their neighbour their game 6 paſtime,are 
theworſt of men, ſaid the Comedy, But concerning the loſle of our mo- 
ney, let a man pretend what he pleaſe, that he plaies tor no more then he is 
willing to looſe it is certain, he is not to be believ'd: for it that ſumme be 
ſo indifferent to him,why is not he eaſy to be tempted co give ſuch a ſumme 
to the poor ? to give that ſumme ? his ſport will not be the leſle if that be 


all he delignes, Poſita dum luditur arca, flat panper nudus atque eſuriens 5. 


ante fores, Chriſtuſque in paupere moritsr, Whileſt men play for great 
ſummes of money, a poor man at the door, redeem'd by the bloud of 
Chriſt, wants a ſhilling, and begs it for Chriſts ſake, and goes without it, 
Rr 4 When 
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W henever the caſe is this or like this, he ſins that plays at cards or dice or 
any other game for money. Ir is alike in all games, tor I know no diffe- 
rence ; Money is the way to abuſe them all : and cards and dice, it there be 
no money at ſtake, will make as good ſport and pleaſe the mind as well as 
any the ſports of boys, and are as innocent as puſh-pin. For if we conſider 
it rightly, from hence is;taken the great objection againſt cards and tables, 
becauſe men at theſe venture their money, and expoſe their money to ha- 
zard for no goodend, and therefore tempt God ; and certainly to doe fo is 
unlawfull, and that for the reaſon alleged : but when we play onely for 
recreation, we expoſe nothing of conſiderable intereſt to hazard, and 
therefore it cannot be a criminal tempring of God, as it is in gaming for 


money, 
Ubi centuplex mnrus rebus ſervandu parum eſt, 
where no wit, no obſervation, no caution, can ſave our ſtake : tor 
Adverſis pune dottum ſe nemo fatetur ; 
Vulnera plns creſcunt punitis quam bella ſagittss, 


ſaies the Epigram, No man is crafty enough to play againſt an ill hand ; and 
therefore to put a conſiderable intereſt, ro the hazard of the ruine of a ta- 
mily, or at leaſt more then we find in our hearts to give to Chriſt, is a great 
tempting of God, And in theſe caſes,as I have heard from them that have 
Skill in ſuch things, there are ſuch ſtrange chances, ſuch promoting ot a 
hand by tancy and little arts of Geomancy, ſuch conſtant winning on one 
ſide, ſuch unreaſonable loſſes on the other, and theſe ſtrange contingencies 
produce ſuch horrible effe&s, that it is not improbable that God hath per- 
mitted the conduct of ſuch games of chance to the Devil, who will order 
them ſo where he can doe moſt miſchief, but without the inſtrumentality of 
money he could doe nothing at all, | 


There are two little caſes pretended to leſſen this evil, and bring it 
from unlawtull to lawfull. The oneis, that when a man hath loſt his mo- 
ney, he defires to play on for no other reaſon but to recover his own: the 
queſtion iswhether that be lawfull orno, To this I can give no dire anſwer, 
for no man can at firſt tell whether it be or no: but at the beſt it is very 
ſuſpicious, for it engages him upon more loſle of time, and he tempts God 
in a further hazard, and gives himſelf the lie by making it appear that, what- 
ever he pretended, he did play for morethen he was willing to looſe, 


Sic ne perdiderit , non ceſſat perdere luſor, 
Et rewvocat cupidas alea ſape mans. 


He plays on that he may give over, and looſes more that he may not looſe 
ſo much, and is vexed with covetouſnefle, and chides his fortune, and re- 
proves he knows not what : ſo that by this time I can tell whether he ſinn'd 
or no ; for thoughit was hard to ſay whether he did well or ill to deſire the 
recovery of his money, yet when we ſee upon what termes it is deſign'd 
and acted, the queſtion is very eaſy to be reſolved, and the man had better 
ſir down with that loſſe then venturea greater, and commir more fins, 


The other caſe is this ; If I can without coverouſneſle of the money 
play, is it then lawtull * and to ſhew that I am not covetous, I will give the 
money I win tothe ſtanders by, or to my ſervants, or to the poor. When 
Theoderic King of the Goths did win at dice or tables he was very bountifull 
ro 


I 
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ro his ſervants, and being over-pleas'd with his own good fortune, would 
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orant them any thing, But Avgefus Ceſardid uſe to doe this thing brave- apud Sucton,/ 


ly. He gives this account of himſelf in a letter of his to Tiberius ;, Ego per- 
didi viginti millia nummium meo nomine: ſed cum effust in luſu Iteralis 
fuiſſem, ut ſoleo plerumque, Nam ſi quas manus remiſi cuique exegiſſem, ant 
rettnuiſſem quod curque donavi, vitiſſem vel quinquaginta millia : fed hoc ma- 
lo. Benignitas enim mea me ad caleſtem gloriam firee. He loſt (ſuppoſe) 
20c00 Crowns ; but it was not his ill fortune or his i111 condu, but his ex- 
ceſſive liberality : he forgave to many what he had wone, and other ſummes 
which he took, he gave to the ſtanders by, and choſe this bounty as the 
way to immortality, Now it is true this 1s a fair indication that covetoul- 
nefſe is not the prevailing ingredient ; but to him that conſiders it wiſely 
it will appear to be but a ſplendid nothing, For what kind of ſport is thar 
ro bring it into my power to oblige my play-fellow wich his own money * 
and what bounty 1s that by which I reward my friends and ſervants with 
another mans eſtate * Paryſats did it yet more innocently, when playing 
with her yong ſon Artaxerxes, ſhe on purpoſe loſt a thouſand Darics ar a 
throw, to help the yong Prince to money, Thus far it was well enough, 
for I doubt not but it is as lawtfull co looſe my money as to give it away, if 
there be nothing elſein it : but beſides that it is not ſo honourable, it may 
be, he that plays againſt me is not of my mind, or of my ability, and I cor- 
reſpond to him in an aRtion in which he is not ſo innocent as I ſhould be, if 
I did not ſomething miniſter to his evil : ſo that though I play that I ma 
oblige him, yet there are ſo many circumſtances requir'd to keep my ſelf 
and him innocent, that zt is 4 thouſand times better in ſome caſes to give hin 
ſomething, and in all caſes to play for nothing. 


3. For it is a worthy inquiry, if we ask whether it be lawfull for a 
man to poſſeſſe what he gaines by play, For if it be unlawfull, then when 
he hath wone he hath got nothing, but is bound to make reſtitution, and 
cannot give almes of that ; and then it can be good for nothing, but on all 
ſides pierces his hand that holdyir like a handfall of thorns, But in an- 
ſwer to this queſtion, if I ſhall ſpeak what I think, I am like to prevail bur 
little, becaufe che whole world praRiſes the contrary; 


__ Et nunc in hacce publica 

Contage morum, congreges inter malos 
Malum ſe Jus eſt, Nam nunc 

Leges nihil faciunt quod licet, niſs quod lubet, 


Nothing prevails but evil manners and evil propofitions:and in ſuch things 
as theſe it is ealy to contute a good counlel or a ſevere reproof, by ſaying, 
The manis angry, or too ſtri, and all men are not of his mind, There- 
fore in this inquiry I ſhall onely tell what I have learn'd in the ſchools of 
wiſedome, in the laws of wiſe people, and the ſayings of holy men, In the 
Civil laws of the Romans, all the money that th | 

taken from them and ſpent upon public works, and he that loſt and paid 


ele gameſters wone was lib. ;. Cod. 
tit. 43- p 
Vide ibi Cuja» 


the money was puniſhable, for the Senate forbad to play for money, or to cjum,s Weirs- 
make any promiſe or give any pledge for payment. , The ſame hath been bech. 8.1. 2. 


forbidden by the laws of many republics, «t quod ille in ales perdiderat, be- 


tit. 5. 
Cicer. ad At- 


xeficio legs diſſolveret, that the law ſhould pay what the fool and the prodi- ticum, ep. : + 
gal had loft. An old EpigrammatiRt affirmesthat ſuch gains will never * * 
thrive, | 


Per 
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ib. 4. Ethic, 


Cc, 1, 


Per ſcelus immenſas quid opes cummlare juvabit ? 
Turpiter * manibus res male parta fluit. 


And no wonder if ſuch gains be the purchaces of a thief, and no better 
then robbery. Ariftotle joyns them together in the ſame kind of diſhonoy- 
rable crime, Ol Toi wuBdrrns, x, 0 Awmod\umns, X o Anrs Toy &y AdStewy 
&01y* aigygeprep3as y», He that plays at dice tor money, and theYhief are 
il)iberal gameſters, for they are guilty of filthy lucre - and Seneca lays, 


— 


immenſ[as opes 
Fampridem avarts manibns, ut perdat, rapit. 


He is greedy,and gets nothing ; he wins much,and looſes more ; he ſnatches 
from fis neighbour what belongs te him, and looſes that and his own be- 
fide, Paſcaſius Fuſtus obſerves that the Spaniards call ſuch gameſters Ta- 
hur, which 1s the Metatheſis of Hurta, a thief zfor to caſt the dice for mon 

what is it but to defire to take another mans money againſt his will * and 


Specul. anim. that is theft, S, Bonaventure ſaies that which is gotten by play is poſleſs'd 


c. 2. & in Sent. 
lib. 1.diſt, 25. 


by no good title, and cannot be lawfully retain'd : he that loſt it, hath in- 


part. 2.art. 2. deed for his folly deſerv'd to looſe it ; but he that hath it, does not deſerve 
q 1.inconclul. t© keep it, and therefore he muſt not, nor yet muſt he reſtore it to him thar 


ad 4. 


loſt it, unleſſe he perſuaded or compell'd him to play ; but therefore the 
money is to be given to the poor :and the ſameallſo is expreſlely afirmed 


Epiſt. 54.3d byS, Auſtin, Now if it benot lawtfull to retain ſuch purchaces, they are 


Macedon. 


ibid. 


3 Cor. 13. 


ubi lupra. 
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Jurea. (at. 13. 


not our own when we have wone them, and therefore it is no thanks to us 
if we give them away, Aleatoris eleemoſyna invalida eſt & nihili apud 
Deum, ſaith S, Bonaventure. Oblatio enim de rapina reprobatsr. ſaith the 
Canon law, and eleemoſyne & ſacrificium non placent Deo que offeruntur ex 
ſcelere, The money is gotten by an equivocal contract, and an indirect ra- 
pine, and therefore can never become a pleaſing ſacrifice to God it is a 
giving our goods to the poor without charity, and that profits nor, ſaith 
S. Paul, But at laſt, although he that looſes his money, deſerves to looſe it; 
yet becauſe by laws ſuch purchaces and acquiſitions are forbidden, and we 
haveno right to give almes of what is not our own, and as God will not ac- 
cept it when it is done by us, ſo he hath no where commanded that it ſhould 
be done art all, therefore it is certain that all ſuch money is to be reſtor'd, 
if the looſer pleaſe. Bone ales amiſſa tanquam fwrto ablata[ weteres] reſti- 
txenda putabant, S; Auſtin (aid, that the Ancients did afhirm, money wone 
by dice and tables ought to be reſtor'd, like the money that was«tollen, 
But if the owner will not, let it aſcend to pions uſes, And if this be the 
ſtate of this affair, it cannot be lawfull to play at cards or dice for money. 
For the love of money is the root of all evil, which ſome having coveted, 


have pierced themſelves through with many ſorrows, And this appears 
yet more in the next advice. 


3. No mancan play lawfully at ſuch games but thoſe who are diſpaſ- | 


 fionate, and of ſober ſpirits, under the command of reaſon and religion ; 


and therefore to play for money will be quickly criminal, for 


Ploratar lachryms amiſſa pecunia veris ; 
Et majore domus gemitu, majore tumnlts 
Planguntur nummi quam funcra, 


Men may weep ſolemnly for the dead, but they will be heartily ha 
wWitn 


. 


- 
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when their money is departed ; and therefore there is but lictle ſport in ſuch 


games. And this Alexander the Great rightly obſerv'd, when he ſer a fine 


upon ſome triends of his, quod in ludo ales ſenſiſſet eos non ladere, ſed velut Vimnarch, in 


inre maxime ſeria verſari, fortunas ſuas omnes alee permittentes arbitrio 
becauſe they did not play at dice, but contend as in a matter of greateſt 
concernment. And certainly fo it is, For doe not all the nations of the 
world think the detence of their money and eſtates a juſt cauſe of taking 
up armes and venturing their lives? He that plays at games of fortune 
(ſhould pur nothing to tortunes conduet, but what he can perfectly ſubject 
to reaſon every minute, Sexeca tells that Fulixe Canws was playing at ta- 
bles, when the Centurion being ſent upon a deſperate ſervice, and went out 
leading agmen hominum periturorum a troup of men to death, hapned 
to call him out to march in that ſervice, Fulius Canus knew the danger 
well enough, but being ſummon, call'd to his play-fellow to tell the men 
upon the cables ; and now, fates he, doe not ſay when I am dead that you 
had the better of the game; and defir'd the Centurion to bear him witneſſe 
that he had one man more then the other, He that is thus even and ſerene 
may fairly play z but he that would be ſo, muſt not venture conſiderable 
portions of his eſtate, nor any thing, the loſle of which diſpleaſes him and 
ſhakes him into paſſion, Not that every diſpleaſure, though for a trifle, is 
criminal ; but that every degree of it tends to evil, and the uſe of it is not 
ſate, and the effe& may be intolerable, | 


Lndit cum multis Vatanas, ſed ludere neſcit: 
Et putat imperio currere puntita ſuo. 


If the chances will not run as we-would-have them, or it our paſhons will 


not, then it is at no hand ſafe to play ; unlefle to frer, and vex ſecretly tor 
trifles, to ſwear and lie, to blaſpheme and curſe, to cheat and forſwear, to 
covet and to hate can be innocent, 


4. Upon theſe accounts it is that wiſe men adviſe that yong men be at 


no hand permitted to play at dice of the like games, Ab iſto luſw arcends 1mgon Gunn 
ſunt pueri, tum propter pecunias you perdunt, tum propter vitia que colli- ra-horal, Prine, 


eunt, Of mores prevos quos inde addiſcunt : Yong menand boys looſe their 
money and learn evil manners at ſuch games, they have great paſſions, 
fierce deſires and quick angers, and their flames are ſtirr d perpetually wich 


chance. Ir is a fad _ that is told of the yong Prince, the onely ſon of per Anton, 
o when he had loſt all his money at dice, and had v*«. 


Clandius the Emperor, w 
tir'dout all his invention for the getting more, and could not doe it ys 
being impatient of his loſſe, and defirous of new hopes and ventures, he 
ſtole a rich jewel from his Fathers cloſet, the Princes Tutor knowing and 
concealing the theft, Bur it came to the Emperors ear, and produc'd this 
tragedy, He difinherited his ſon, he baniſhed all the Princes play- fellows, 
and put the Tutor to death, Yong men are not to be truſted to play w.th 
ſuch aſpics. And therefore S:doniss laies, Alea eſt oblefFamentum ſenum, ut 
pila juvenum, Tables for old men, and the Ball for yong men. Ctoallows 
to yong men, armes, horſes and bows, and ſuch like ſports ;but would have 
dice and tables permitted toold men, whoſe minds are more to be retreſhed 
with diverſion then their bodies by laborious execciſe, And in alluſion to 
this, A#euſtus in his letter to Tiberius mention'd by S»etonins hath theſe 
words, Inter cenam luſimus Wegrmus & heri & hodie, Yelterday and to 
day we plai'd like old men; that is, at tables, But this is matter ” pru- 

ence, 
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dence, and not of Conſcience; lave onely that old men are more maſters of 
reaſon and rulers of their paſſion, and a ſedentary exerciſe being fitteſt for 
them, they who cannot but remember that they are every day dying, 
though poſſibly they need ſome divertiſement to their buſied and weary 
ſpirits, yet they doe more need to remember their later end, and take care 
to redeem their time, and above all things not to play for any conſiderable 
money, not for any money the loſe whereof is bigger thena jeſt : and they 
that doe thus, will not eaſily doe amiſſe, But better then all theſe permi(- 
ſions is that reſolution of Cicers, Quantum alii tribuunt intempeſtivis con- 
viviis, quantum denique ales, quantum pile,tantum mihi egomet ad hac ſtudia 
recolenda ſumpſero, W hat time other men ſpend in feaſting and revellings,in 
dice an4 gaming, all that I ſpend in my ſtudies : and that is very well, For 
though there is good charity.in preſerving our health, yet there is a greater 
neceſſity upon us that we doe not looſe our time, 


5. That our games may be innocent, we muſt take care they be not 
ſcandalous, that is, not with evil company, not with ſuſpicious company, 
Ciceroni nequiſSimorum hominum in ludo talario conſeſſus ? (hall Cicers (ufter 
baſe perſons to fit and play at tables in his houſes That's not well : and 
theretore he objected it as a great crime to Marc Anthony, domum ejus ple- 
nam ebriorum aleatorumque, his honſe was frequented with gameſters and 
drunkards, We muſt neither doe evil, nor ſeem to-doe evil: We muſt 
not converſe with evil perſons, nor uſe our liberty to our brothers preju- 
dice Or griet: we mult not doe any thing which he with probability or with 
innocent weaknelle thinks to be amiſle, untill he be inſtruked rightly gand 
if he be, yet it he will be an adverſary and apt to take opportunities to re- 
proach you, we muſt give him no occaſion, In theſecaſes, ic is fit we ab- 
ſtain : where nothing of theſe things does intervene, and nothing of the 
former evils is appendant, we may uſe our liberty w:th reaſon and ſobriety. 
* And then, it this liberty can be ſo us'd, and ſuch recreations can be inno- 
cent, there is no futther queſtion, but thoſe trades which miniſter to thele 
divertiſements are innocent and lawtull, 


RuLE Il. 


The act of the Will alone,alchough no external acti- 
on or event doe follow, is imputed to good or 


evil by God and men, 


: THe will of man in the production and perfedting of a fin hath ſix ſteps 


or degrees of volition, in all which the fin is aQual, excepting the firſt 
onely. 1. The inclination of the will is the firſt; and zhat ſo far as it is 
natural, ſo far it is innocent, Sin oftentimes enters in at that door, but the 
door was plac'd there in the firſt creation ; it was a part of that building 
which God made and not man, and in which every ſtone and ſtick was good. 
It was not made for fin, but for vertue; but it was made (o, that if we 
would bring fin in that way, it was in our choice, and at our perill. Bur al- 
though this be the caſe of our natural inclination, yet if our inclinations be 
acquir'd, 
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acquird, or increas'd, or habitual, that is, if they become facilities and 
prompritudes to fin, they are-not innocent: for this ſtate is a ſtate of fin and 
death, it is the effe& of many vile actions and vile defires, it is an averſion 
trom and an enmity againſt God ; itis a bed of deſires which are ſometimes 
aſleep,and then doe no more miſchief then a ſleeping wolfe, but when they 


aS1- 


are awake they doe all the evil they can, And therefore the caſe of an ha--Vid: Unum 


bitual (inner is ſuch, that even his firſt inclinations ro any torbidden action 


natural inclinations the caſe is different, 2. The firſt beginning of the fin 
is when the will ſtops and arreſts it ſelf upon the tempting object, and con- 
ſents onely ſo far that ic will hayeir conftder'd and diſputed. Then the will 
is come t00 far, not when it is willing a thing ſhould be diſputed whether it 
be lawfull or unlawtull, good or evil ; but whenit is willing it be conſidered 
which is to be tollowed, Reaſon or Senſe, wiſe counſels or ſenſual pleaſures: 
for when the will is gone (o tar it is paſt beyond what is natural, and come 
ſo far towards choice and guiltinefle, that it is yet no more friend to ver- 
rue then to vice, and knows not which to chuſe, 3, The next ſtep the will 
makes is when it is pleas'd with the thought of it, and taſts the honey 
with the top of a rod, a little phantaſtic pleaſure before-hand in the medi- 
tation of the fin, This elibation is but the antepaſt of the action, and 

95 the twilight to the dark night, it is too near an approach to a deed of 
darkneſſe. 4, When the will is gone thus far and is beyond the white lines 
of innocence, the next ſtep towards a pertedt (1 is a defire to doe the ati» 

Qn; not clearly and diſtia&ly, but upon certain conditions, it it were lawfull, 
and if it were convenient, and if it were not for ſomething that lies croſle 
inthe way, Here our love to vertue is loſt, onely tear and God's reſtrain- 

ing grace remains ſtill for the revocation of the man to wiſedome and ſe- 

curity. 5. But when this obſtacle is remov'd, and that the heart conſents to 
the ſin, then the Spirit is departed, and then there remains nothing but that 

the ſin be [6] contriv'd within, and [7,] committed to the faculties and 
members to goe about their new and unhappy imployment z and then both 

the outward and the inward man have combin'd and made up the body of 
a ſin, But the fin begins within, and whe guilt is contracted by what is done 


at home, by that which is in our own power, by that which nothing from | 


without can hinder, For as for the external a&, God for ends of his own 
providence does often hinder it; and yet he that fain would, but cannor 
bring his evil purpoſes to paſſe, is not at all excuſed, or the leſle a Criminal 
before God, 


Queſtion. 


But is it wot a mercy for aman to be recalled from atting his adultery ? 
is it not charity to two perſons to keep Autolycus from killing the ſteward of 
Stratocles 2 and if (o, then there is fin in the action as well as in the affe- 
ion, and the hand fins diſtin&ly from the heart: but then ic will be found 
untrue to ſay that all our good and evil comes from the will and choice,and 
yet it will not be poſſible to tell from what principle the evil of the hand 
is derived, if not from the evil will, - This brings a neceſſity of inquiring 
into the union, or difference of the actions internal and external, and the 
influence the will hath upon the external a&, and whether it can have any 
aggravation or degree beyond what it receives from gr "_— PO 
, 0 


neceliar, cap.F, 
- ng 4 re R2p -2* of Habitual 
in the inſtance of his own habit are criminal as the external effe&t., Burt inch6rs. 
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To this therefore | anſwer, That all che morality of any aQtion depends 
wholly on the will, and is ſeated in the inner man ; and the eye is not adul- 
terous, but it is the inſtrument of an adulterous heart ; and the hand is nor 
the thief before God, but the covetous defire is guilty : and this appears in 
this, becauſe if a man takes the goods of his neighbour, which he would 
not have taken if he had ſuppos'd they had been his neighbours, he is in- 
nocent before God, And yet it cannot be denied but it is worſe to ſteal 
then to covet, it is worſe to humble and diſhonour our neighbours wite then 
ro luſt after her, But the reaſon is becauſe the doing of the action ſuppoſes a 
great many precedent adts of luſt, even the whole method and ceconomy 
of fin: for every a& of the will, every degree of deſire is luſting or cove- 
rouſneſle ; and the external act which ſuppoſes them all, is worſe then all 
them except the laſt. The natural inclination of the will js but a capaci- 
ty or readineſſe and diſpoſition of the faculty, and is no at, But the arreſt 
and ftop of the will, the delight in tancying, the defire of ation, the con- 
ſent of the heart, and the deliberation and reſolution, theſe are the as and 
progdudts of the wills and the tecond is worſe then the firſt, and the third 
worſe then the fecond, and fo till we come to the immediate addrefle to the 
aRion : but that attan is not worſe chen the laſt reſolution and deliberate 
purpoſe of the will; and therefore when it is charity to hinder the man from 
aing his luſt, ir is theretore charicy, becauſe in the acting of the fin ex- 
ternally there are more acts of che will, even the whole method of dearh 
is completed, and the ſame ads of will are repeated, or confirm'd, and 
there is mifchief done to jome perſoxor to ſome intereſt, ro ſomething be- 
ſides the finning man, and there are fome contingencies and ſome circum- 
ſtances to which new actions of the will muſt be conſenting and give their 
influence and renew their ads : bur ſtill, if we c2mpare every conſent and 
deliberate purpole of che will with the aQtion, or that part of the ation 
which is immediately produc'd im it, there is in that event no morality, and 
no good, and no evi] but what is firſt within, So that he who hinders a 

man from 2&ing of his luſt, does hinder him not from fins diſtin from 
thoſe of his will, but trom more fins of the will, from repetition, or con- 
firmation, or abiding in the fame chofen folly. 


Upon this account it will be eafy to anſwer whether is the greater fin, 
the withing and deſiring a very great evil, and willingly doing bur a little 
one, or the doing a very great evil and an intolerable miſchief with a little 
malice, For it 1s certain that the fin is much more increas'd by the malice 
of the ation and effe then. by the malice of the will, if the malice of the 
will be little, and the evil of the event be great and intolerable, For at 
firſt co deſire a very great miſchief, and then to a& bur a little one, ſup- 
poles that the great malice went not to it's utmoſt period it was defir'd, 
but not reſolved on, and' deliberately derermin'd': and then that malice 
chough init ſelf great, yet it was ineffective, and was retrated before it 
was conſummate by the will, and ated by her ſubjects the other faculties 
and members, But now, it a great niiſchief be done by aliccle malice, to 
thar little malice all that event is to be imputed: though not to it alone, yer 
ro-that malice manag'd by ignorance, careleſfeneſſe and folly ; which being 
no-excules, but of themſelves criminal appendages, the man ſhall be judged 
by his aCtion,not by his ignorant and imperfe& choice ; becauſe though the 
choice was naturally umperteR, yet morally andin the whole conjunction of 
it's circumſtances it was camplerely Criminal, If this thing happens to 
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be otherwiſe in any particular; God will diſcern it, and not man; for the 
greatneſſe of the miſchiet in humane laws and accounts ſuppoſes the great- 
neſle of the malice, if malice at all, and not chance wholly was the prin- 
ciple, Burt it the queſtion be in theaQting of a great miſchiet where the 
fin moſt lies,in the will or in the event, I ſay it is originally in the will ; and 
it is equally in the event, it all that event was foreſeen and known, al- 
though it was not principally or at all deſign'd, He that ſteales a cow from 
a widow, and does verily believe that the loſſe of her cow will not onely 
undoe her, but break her heart,though he does not defigne this, yet becauſe 
he knows it, all that event is to be imputed to him. They that abuſe their 
own bodies by abominable and unclean contacts, & the fin of 0»an, though 
they deſign onely the pleafing of their luſt, yet if they conlider what they 
doe, and what will be the event, they ſecondarily chuſe all that event, and 
are as guilty of it as of that which they principally deſign'd. 


quod pellice leva 
Uters, &f Veneri ſervit amica manus, 

Hoc nih1l eſſe putas ? ſcelus eſt, mihi crede, ſed ingens, 
Luantum vix animo concips ipſe tuo, 

Ipſam crede tibi naturam dicere rerum, 


Iſtud quod digits, Pontice, perdss, homo eſt, 


L 


For the internal act of the will and the external act of the man are bur 
one act, unleſfe the inſtrument and the efficient cauſe produce two diſtince 
effes in every concourſe ; and whatſoever is done without is firſt conſen- 
red to within, and is but the miniſtery and execution of the fin within, For 
the act of chuſing is the foundation of all morality : and therefore when 
not onely the firſt deſign, but the appendages and other conſequents are 
foreſeen, and yet the ation is choſen, the will is guilty of ſo many evils as 
it chuſes directly and indirectly, principally and conſequently, 


But to reduce this doctrine to more minute and particular conſidera- 
tions and order, 


-. » » 


Of the 1dentity aud diverſity reſþefively of aftions internal and 
external, and the multiplications of ſins by them. 


1. Every external a& proceeding from the internal makes but one moral 
a&, whether it be good or bad, The election and choice is the foundation: 
and as they are many houſes which are built upon many foundations, but 
many chambers and galleries built upon one foundation is but one houſe, 
though there be many rooms; ſo the internal and external relying upon one 
baſis operating to the ſame end, effeRing the ſame work, having the ſame 
cauſe, and being but ſeveral lengths of the ſame thrid,doe not make two 
aQs ; as the ſoul ſeeing by the eye hath bur one viſion, and the will ating 
by the hand does but her own a& by her own inſtrument : and therefore 
although they are Phyſically or Naturally ſeveral ations, becauſe elicite and 
acted by ſeveral faculties, yet morally they are but one; for what the hand or 
eye alonedoes, is neither good nor evil, bur it is made ſo by thEmiad and 


will, 
2, If 
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2. If therebe two acts of will in one external a, there is a double 
malice or goodnefſle reſpeively, A Prince commands his Almoner to 
give much almes to the poor ; the almoner being alſo a good man loves the 
imployment,and does it very often: the external a is but the one miniſtery 
of almes, but the internal is both obedience and charity. 


3. Theexternal a& is the occaſion of the intending or extending the 


' internal,but dire&ly & of it ſelf increaſes not the goodnefle or the badneſſe 


of it, For the external ai# w not properly and formally good or bad, but 
onely objectively and materially ; juſt as a wall cannot increaſe the white- 
neſſe, unleſle the quality it ſelf be inteaded by it's own principle, But as 
heat in iron is more intenſe then it is in ſtraw ; ſo may the goodnefle or the 
badneiſe of an internal a@ be increaſed by the external : but this is onely 
by accident, By inſtances of theſe ſeveral aſſertions, they will be more in- 
telligible, When Fohs ſurnam'd the Almoner commanded his boy to carry 
an almes to a poor man that was fick in the next village, the boy ſometimes 
would detain it and reſerve it for his own vanity ; but $, Foh» loſt not the 
reward of his charity,for his internal a& was good, but it was no cauſe of the 
outward event at all. And on the other ſide,when Mevims lay with his wife 
Petronilla, (uppoſing ſhe had been Nicoſtrata, he was an adulterer before 
God, though by the laws of men he was harmleſſe, And it a man ſteals a 
horſe in the night from his neighbours field, and carries him away ſecretly, 
and by the morning perceives it to be his own, he is no leſle guilty before 
God and his Conteflor then if he had indeed ſtoln his neighbours. Therea- 
ſon is, becauſe the external aR hath another cauſe, which is or may be in- 
nocent, but the internal a was of it ſelf completely evil and malicious, In 
theſe caſes,where the internal volition is not \ cauſe of the external event, 
the ſin1s terminated within,and that tohim who is to be our Judge is as vi- 
ſible as any thing, But when the internal volition is properly the cauſe of 
the action external, there more is done then it could doe alone, For in a good 
work the will finds the difficulties which it could nor perceive while it was 
onely in'purpole ; and it is eaſy to reſolve to be patient in ficknefle when we 
feel nothing of it, bur onely diſcourſe it, and caſt about in our eaſy minds 


; what we ſuppoſe it will be: but T# ſe hic eſſes, aliter ſentires, ſaid the fick 


man, it may be when it comes to be ated, the will ſhall find new work, 
new difficulties, and will need new fortifications, and renewed reſolutions, 
and the repetition of ads, and freſh aids of reaſon: ſo that although all the 
good or evil that is in all this, is the good or evil of the will, yer this is it 
which I ſaid, that the external aRion hath in it the materiality of good and 
evil, and by accident the external a& is better then the internal, that is, the 
will does better when ſhe reduces her purpoſes to at very often, then when 
ſhe does onely reſolve, And for this very reaſon 


4. The external a& does ſauperadde new obligations beyond thoſe 
which are conſequent to the mere internal volition though never ſo _ 
and complete. For the external a& is exemplar in vertue, or ſcandalous in 
evil ; it obliges to reſtitution, to Eccleſiaſtical cenſares and legal lries, 
in which there are aRive and paſſive duties incumbent on us (as I have re- 
preſented in the third book,) Thus alſo in good things ; the external par- 
ticipation of the Sacraments hath in it ſome advantages beyond the inter- 
nal : but theſe things are accidental to the aRion, and nothing of the nature 


of it ; they are nothing of the dire& morality, bur the conſequent web ir ; 
| whic 


es of all humane Afions. 


| 


which the ſinner ought indeed to have conſider'd beforehand, and to a& or 
ro omit accordingly, | 


| 5. If the courſe and continuance of the outward a be interrupted, 
and then proceeded in again, when the cauſe of the interciſfion is over, that 
ation ſeeming but one, is more then one fin, or vertuous act reſpeRively, 
He that reſolves to bring up a poor orphan in learning and capacities of 
doing and receiving worthy benefit, does often fleep and often nor think 
of it, and hath many occaſions to renew his reſolution : although his obli- 
gation be ſtill permanent, yet if he delights in it,anc again chuſes, ſo often 
is the almes imputed to him, he does ſo many acts of charity, Titiue in- 
tends to give to Codrws a new gown at the next Calends, but forgets his in- 
tention; but yet at the Calends does upon a new intention give him a gown, 
This a&t-is but one, but hath no morality from the firſt intention, but from 
the ſecond, though there were two internal as of volition to the ſame 
external z becauſe the firſt did ceaſe to be, and therefore could have no in- 
fluence into the effet, Bur this gray of actions and imputati- 
ons cannot be by every ſuddain and phyſical interruption, but by ſuch an 
interruption onely where the firſt intention is not ſufficient to finiſh the 
external at, Thus it a man againſt his will nod at his prayers,and awaken- 
ing himſelf by his nodding proceed in his devotion, he does not pray twice, 
bur once, becauſe the firſt intention is ſufficient to finiſh his prayer, Bur it 
he falls aſleep over-night and ſleepstill morning, his morning-prayer is upon 
2 new account, and his will muſt renew her a, or nothing is done, Bur in 
inſtances of good this part of the Rule hath bur lictle uſe ; for no man will 
dare to call God to a ſtrict and minute reckoning, and require his reward 
by number and weight, But in finfull aRions there is more conſideration , 
and if we be not ſtrit in our weights and meaſures, God will z and if we 
will not be ſure to put enough into the ballance of repentance, there will 
be too much in that of judgment and condemnation : and therefore it con- 
cerns us as much as we can, to tell the number of our fins, Therefore 


6. External ations in order to one end, though produc'd by one inter- 
nal a& or reſolucion of the will, yet doe nor make ane external a, unleſſe 
the end be at the ſame time acquir d. Thus if the man reſolves to lay wait 
for his enemy till he have deſtroyed him, and therefore lays wait to day 
and to morrow, and prevails not untill the third day, his fin is more then 
one,though his reſolution was but one, The reaſon is, becauſe there muſt of 
neceffity be a repetition of the (ame reſolution,or at leaſt of ſome miniſtring 
ads toward the perte&ing that reſolution , and although the reſolucion and 
the end yere one, yet to every miniſtring intermedial a there is alſo ſome 
internal a&t proportionate, Thus every impurecontat in order to impure 
embraces are fins diſtin& from the final adultery, and ſo is the joyfull re- 
membrance of it afterwards, Bur becauſe theſe things have in them ſome 
little intricacy, therefore I add this which is plain and uſefull: Every re- 
newing of an external ation ſubordinate to a ſinfull end is either a repea- 
ting of the fin, or, which is all ene, it is an aggravation of it , it extends it, 
or intends it, He that calls 2 man fool three times together either com- 
mits three fins, or one as great as three : and he that ſtrikes ſeven blows to 
kill a man, hath ſo many times lift up his hand againſt God ; and though he 
hath kill'd the man bur once, yet he ſhall be avenged ſevea times, Bur it 
after any notable interruption of the a&, the a" renewed, ſo often 
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is the {in repeated, though ir be but one external event afterward. He thar 
reſolves every day of the week to be abſent. from Divine ſervice/the Sun- 
day toliowing, is to eſtimate his ſin by the number of his interna aQtions, 
and not by the ſingularity of that omiſhon, 


Il 7. Internal as of the will are then multiplied, when they proceed 
after an expreſle revocation, or a deliberate intermiſſion, or a conſiderable 
phyſical interruption, or by an actual attendance to things incompoſlible 
2nd inconſiſtent with the firſt reſolution, There is no difficulty in theſe 
particulars, ſave onely that in making judgments concerning them we pro- 
ceed by prudent and moral proportions, by the uſual meaſures of lays, 
and the accounts of wiſe men , onely the extremes are evident and notori- 
ous: For he that being upon his knees looſes his attention for a minute 
& then recalls it,does not pray twice,or ſo often as he again thinks actually 
of what he is doing ; and we are ſure that he who ſaies a Pater noſter to day, 
and another to morrow, does pray twice : and between theſe nocertain rule 
can be given but what is meaſurd and divided by prudence and fimilitude 
with the unity of natural and artificial compoſitions, But he.onely does 
well who ſecures his caſes of conſcience in this inquiry, by interrupting his 
evil a&ts as ſoon as they begin, and gives them quite over as ſoon as they 
are interrupted, and when he hath choſen well, perſeveres as long as nature 
and exteriour accidents will give him leave, and renews that choice as ſoon 
as his divertiſement can ceaſe, 


Queſtion. 


I2, In the purſuit of the matter of this Rule, it is ſeaſonable to inquire 
concerning [ what degrees of guiltineſſe are contratted by the beginnings and 
deſires of ——_ which are imperfett and wnfiniſh'd,] 


I have already*given account that the inward adts of will are very often 
puniſhable by hamane laws, and from thence ſome light may be refle&ted to 
this inquiry, which is concerning the eſtimate which God and the Conſcience 
are to make of imperfet# attions : tor though in humane accounts and the 
eſtimate of our laws, that a thing is ſecret or public is a great difference and 
concernment; yet in this queſtion,and in relation to God and the conſcience 
immediately, it is nothing at all, for nothing here is ſecrer, every thing is 
viſible, and it is always day here, But now the inquiry is concerning thoſe 
things which are imperfett, and ſo ſometimes are ſecret as to men becauſe 
they are onely in defires, and ſometimes they are public,but yet n6t finiſhed 
Quinti.. & completed: And here the rule is, Nunquanm mens exitu «ſtimanda eft. God 
judges not by theevent,but by the min þ the good or ill will:ſo Apulcias, 


* Lib. 3.C hap. 
1, Rule 4. 


In maleficiis etiam cogitata ſcelera, non perfetta adhuc, vindicantyr, cruenta 
mevie, para manu. He that thinks it, that is, thar reſolves ir perfe&ly 
purting the laſt hand of the will to it, his mind is bloudy, though his hand 
be pure, and ſhall find an equal vengeance, Bur this is to be underſtood of 
the laſt a& of the will, and that which is immediate to the external action; 
' if it be in counſel, that is, not whether it ſhall be done or no, but how ic 
ſhall be done, it-is as bad and hatefull in the eyes of God as the exteraal 
vemeatiar. 5. Violence, To this purpoſe is that of Panlxs the Lawyer, Conſfilium uni«(- 
eujuſque, non faitum -punrendum eft, Not the fatt, but the Counſel is to be 
| puniſhed : 


13. 


healt 
him” that which would have burn to aſhes any perſon that had any fire 
within him, did but heighten him ro the ordinary temper of another man, 
it onely warm'd him into an ative ſpirit, and he became a wiſe Prince. 
Here the murder was not effected, but there was on the traytors part no- 
thing wanting to the completing of the wickednefſle : and theretore as in hu- 
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puniſhed : by Counſel meaning the deſign and reſoJution, the perfect and 
complete volition, which is then withour all queſtion come to the perfe- 
Rion of its malic and evil heart,when it is gone as far as to the beginning 
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of ation. Infidiatus civi etiamſi non effecerit ſcelus, panas tamen lezibss 
ſolvet,(aid Quintilian, He that lays a ſnare for a mans life ſhall ſmart tor it, 

chough the man eſcape ; the laws ſhall puniſh him : bur if they doe nor, it is 

all one in Conſcience, For as Doxatus ſaid well, Non perficere, ſed conart i, aria, ws. 
velle aliquid ad ſcelus, effettio eſt, etiamſy non poteſt fieri. It is nothing to i. (. 4. 

the ſinner that God detends the innocent and reſcues him trom his fraud 

or violence, or ſlander ; he hath done his work when he reſoly'd and endea- 


vour'd it. 


For there is no degrees of morality beyond the laſt a& of the 


will: the ſin or vertue may be extended by multiplication or confirmation of 
the ſame acts, but no way intended beyond that at of the will which com- 


mands execution. 


Bur this diſtintion ought to be obſerved not onely in order to puniſh- 
ments inflicted by humane laws upon Criminals accus'd of imperte& acts 
but in order to conſcience, For though the whole morality of the a& de- 
pends upon the laſt purpoſe of the will, and is before God the fulneſle of 
the fin in reſpe& of degrees of any ſimple fin , yet when it paſſes on to ex- 
ecution the will may grow worſe by repetition of her ad&ts, or abiding in 


them, ſhe may fin more {1ns, 
are endeavours made, are not always pe 
them , for it is not to all purpoſes perte&t when the will hath commanded 


For the as themſelves about which there 
, fo as the criminal can perfect 


the reſolucion to be acted, no nor when ſomething is donetowards it by the 


fianing man, but ſomething elſe may be added, and rill it be, there is ſome 
difference in the caſe. 


The examples will clear it, _ Merula reſolves 


to kill his brother Tawrins,and in order to it,buyes a 


W 


ger,way-lays him 


as he goes to Auguſt, ſets upon him, throws him down , but as he is 
lifting up his hand to ſtrike, hears a noiſe behind the hedge, and being at- 
trighted, curſes his brother and wiſhes him dead,and runs away. Mer»la 
is 1n the fight of God guilty of murder, and if he had kill'd him effeQive- 
ly, there had been no greater malice, but more miſchief, and more a&sof 
malice ; and therefore the jucges are to'diminiſh ſomething of his puniſh- 


ment, not onely becauſe the! 


of a cit!zen was not loſt, bur becauſe Mers- 


{4 had nor done all his part of the murder, that is, his brother could nor 


have died, unlefſe he had done ſomething beyond whar he did. Bur when 


- 


the Egyptian nobility being weary of a dull melancholy Prince, who by his 
BY. e ſpirit was 0008 for nothing 


; gave him a brisk poiſon ro diſpatch 


mane laws they are to have no abatement of ſentence extraordinary, fo in 


{ 4 


the Court of Conſcience they are to think of no excuſe, no diminution, bur 
every thing is preſent that can make all that greatneſſe which can be in the 
ature of that fin : and in the firſt caſe there may be an alteration fo timely 
as tO change the mind betore it was at the utmoſt end of the line of wicked- 
neſſe , but in the ſecond caſe, whether the effect follow or no, there is place 
left for nothing, unleſle peradventure for repentance. 
concerns humane laws is alterable as men pleaſe, and in Chriſtendome (un- 


T hat part which 
leſſe 
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— ""Teſſeit be in the greateſt crimes) cuſtome hath againſt the purpoſe of laws 
oiven impunity to them who without effe&t have attempred to commit vile 


ations , yet in the Court of Conſcience and by the meaures of religion 
the matter is unchangeable, 


14, There are ſome other ways of imperfect aQts, which are to be regulated 
by the proportion of theſe meaſures, 1, He that kills a child in his Mo- 
thers wombe is as guilty of murder as he that kills a man in the field, if he 
did equally intend it, Inthis it is true that the Lawyers and Phyſicians 
diſtinguiſh the time of the abortion, If the child was efform'd into a hu- 
mane ſhape it is capital by the laws ; but not if it was inform and unſhapen. 
But in order to Conſcience I perfetly conſent to the dofrine of the old 

in Apologet. & Chriſtians, recorded by Tertullian, Etiam conceptum utero, dum adhuc ſan- 
OO gui in hominem deliberatar, diſſolvere non licet, Homicidii feſtinatio eſt 
Virg.velandis prohibere naſci. Nec "— natam qu eripiat animam an naſcentem diſtur- 
bet, Homo eſt, & qui futurws eſt : etiam fruttus omn jam in ſemine eft. 
W hile the bloud is in deliberation whether it ſhall be male or female, i is 
not lawfull to diſſolve itz and he that intends to hinder-it from life is but a 
haſty murderer, Heis guilty of inferring death who prevents that to have 
life ro which God and nature did deſign it, But this is owing to the choice 
and deſign of the will, for the effe& of one is much leſle then the effe& of 
the other upon many conſiderations : but if the malice was not leſle, the dif- 


ference of the efte&t makes no diminution, 


15, Theothercaſeis, If « man ſmite his neighbour that he die, he ſhall ſure- 

Exod, 21, 12, ly be put to death, (aid God to _ Thar 1s, if he purpoſe to {mite him, 
though he did not purpoſe to kill him,but wound him onely, he hath finn'd 

unto death, The Vulgar Latin reads it, 2ui percuſſerit hominem wvolens 

occidere) He that ſmites a man, willing to kill him, But this laſt clauſe is nei- 

ther in the Hebrew nor the Greek And though it is ſomething leſſe to in- 

tend to wound him grievouſly, then to kill him gz yet he that willingly gives 

that wound which he would have doe him a milt hier and gives it {o that it 

does give him his death, had a malice ſo great that it could not well diſcern 

between wounds and death, But in.this caſe though it is certain God will 

judge righteouſly,and make abatement if there be any cauſe ; yet in humane 

laws, and in the meaſures of his own repentance he will not and ought not 

to find gentle ſentences, but the whole perfe event will be imputed to the 

imperfe& a& of his will, For it was too much that he was willing to 

doe any miſchief ; and ex toto noluiſſe debet qui imprudentia defenditur, (aid 
Seneca : He cannot pretend that the evil event was againſt his will, whea ir 
is certain he did perteRly conſent to a great part of it, 
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RurLeE IV. 


An involuntary effect proceeding from a voluntary 
cauſe 1s imputed to the agent, as if it weie volun- 
tary and directly choſen. 


1. L-JE that is Husband of the wife is juſtly preſum'd to be the Father of che 
child, and he that chuſes the cauſe muſt own all choſe which are the et- 
fects and proper productions of it ; and all cauſes are not immediate and 
contiguous to the effect. He that drinks himſelt drunk that withour tear 
and ſhame he may fornicate, though when he tornicates he hath not the uſe 
of his reaſon any more then of his modeſty, and cannot deliberate, and 
therefore cannot chuſe, yet he is pull of fornication as well as drunken- 
neſle, He that eats high and drinks deep that in his ſleep he may procure 
pollution, is guilty of that uncleannefle as well as of that exceſle, which $. 
Paul intimates in thoſe words,*Make net proviſion for the fleſh to fullfill the 
luſts thereof ; that is, what you deſign as the purpole of your intemperance, 
is your crime, though it be a natural effe& when things are by your choice 
ſo diſpoſed : and when our Bleſſed Saviour commanded us to take heed of Luke 21. 34. 
ſurfeting and drunkenneſſe, he forewarned us as well of the effect as of the 
cauſe; tor xpa:[mAn meg mw x5ex mAey, lurteting hath it's name from the 
event, becauſe it cauſes difſolutions of the nerves and dyutions of the 
brain, and conſequently palſies, which when we have contracted, we are by 
our own fault difabled in the ſervice of God, KegumaAn > aponeaia:* 
> 5103s ocvornates, (urteting is the produdt of yeſterdayes debauchery : and 
ſince the effect is alſo forbidden, he that chuſes it by delighring in the cauſe, 
chuſes alſo what is forbidden, and therefore that which will be imputed to 
him, But this I have largely proved upon a diſtin account, by making it ynum necefar. 
appear that even a vitious habit, the facility and promptneſle to fin is an cp. 5: 
averſion from God,and makes us hatefull by a malignity diſtia& from that 
which is inherent in all the fingle ations. Thus he fins that ſwears by 
cuſtome, though he have no ny to what he ſaies, and knows no- 
thing of it : he choſe thoſe ations which introduc'd the habit, and he can 
derive no impunity from his firſt crime : and he that is the greateſt ſinner 
can never come to that ſtate of things that he ſhall take God's name in vain, 
and yet be held guiltleſle, 


2. But this Rule is co be underſtood with theſe Cautions, 

1, The involuntary effect is impured to the voluntary cauſe, it that 
effect was foreſeen, or if it was deſign'd, though when it be acted, the 
foolith man knows bur little of it, no more then a beaſt does of his own 
ats of pleaſure, which he perceives by ſenſe, but does not by Counſel enter 
intoit, Of this there is no queſtion, becauſe he put his hand to a hook of 
iron, and that being faſtned upon the rich veſſels in the houſe draws forth 
what the man it may be knows not to be there; but his hand willingly 
mov'd the iron hook, and therefore his hand and his will is the thief. 
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2, The involuntary effect is not imputed to the voluntary cauſe, if 
after it is choſen by the will in one act, it is revok'd by another before the 
miſchief be effected, Thus if Meviws ſhoot an arrow to kill Paternas, 
and in the inſtant of it's egrefſion »ollet faum, repents of the intended 
evil, that miſchief which is then done ſhall not be imputed to him, This 
indeed is generally ſaid both by the Divines and Lawyers ; bur ir hath no 
effect at all that is material and conſiderable, ſave onely this, that the re. 
pentance does waſh away the guilt : but in true ſpeaking the whole guilr 
was contracte/, becauſe the act of the will was completed up to action and 
execution, beyond which there can be no intenſion of the evil ; but then the 
effect is therefore not imputed becauſe the cauſe alſo is pardon'd by the 
meanes of repentance, and ſo it is even after the miſchiet is done, He thac 
by repentance recalls the miſchief, ſhall by pardon be clear'd from guilti- 
neſſe, whether that repentance be before or atter. 


3. But that which we can rely upon in this particular, and of which 


great uſe is to be made, is this, That thoughall the evil events which are 


foreſeen, or ought to have been conſfider'd, are imputed even then when 
they are not in our power, to him who willingly brought in the cauſe of 


' thoſe evils; yet whatſoever was not foreſeen, and theretore not deſign'd, 


lib. 2 2, contr, 
Fauſt. cap. 44. 


nor yet choſen, by conſequence and implication is not imputed to him that 
brought that fooliſh neceſſity upon himſelf, Conſonant co this is the do- 
ctrine of S, Auſtin, Culpandus eſt Loth now quantum inceſtas in ebrietate ad- 
miſſus, ſed quantum ebrietas meretur, Lot was anſwerable for his drunken- 
neſſe, but not for his inceſt cauſed by his drunkennneſle, which he foreſaiy 
not and deſigned not. But this caſe alſo ſuffers alteration, For if Lot 
had been warned of the evils of his firſt nights drunkenneſſe, and yet 
would be drunk the next night, he is not ſo innocent ot the effect, the in- 
ceſt lies nearer to him. Onely it after that monition he ſuſpected as little 
as at firſt, he was not indeed guilty of the inceſt directly, but of a more in- 
colerable drunkenneſle and a careleſle ſpirit, who by the firſt (ad event did 
not conſider and was not affrighted from the intolerable cauſe, But thus 
if a ſervant throws himſelf into a pir, and breaks a leg or an arme that he 
might not work, his not working is as much imputed to himas his uncha- 
ritable injury to himſelf: but if afterwards, as Pyrrho ſaw his Maſter faln 
into a ditch, and by reaſon of that firſt fall he cannot help his Maſter our, 
that is not to be imputed to him , for he will'd it not, it was not included 
virtually in any act of his will or underſtanding, And thug it is alſo in the 
Divine judgements, which if we procure by our own vileneſſes, all that 
impotency and diſability of obeying God in external religion which is con- 
ſequent to the ſuffering that judgment which himſelf procur'd,8 by which 
he 1s faln fick or mad or lame,is not imputed to him ,z becauſe to make him- 
ſelf guilty of a thing, it is not ſufficient that he be the meritorious cauſe of 
that which procurd it, but he muſt be the voluntary and diſcerning cauſe. 
That evil of which a man is onely the meritorious cauſe depends npon 
another will beſides his own, and is indeed an effect deſerv'd by him, bur 
not willingly conſented to, but very much againſt him and therefore can 
never be imputed to him to any other purpole but to upbraid his infelicity, 
who juſtly ſuffers what he would not foreſee,and now cannot avoid, 


4. Whena man falls into a ſtate or condition in which he cannot chuſe, 


thoſe acts which are done in that ſtate are imputed to him, if they be ſuch 


acts 


4 . 
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2s to which no new conſerit is requit'd, but that it be ſufficient that he 
doe not diſſent, and if thoſe a&s be conſonant to his former will, all ſuch 
effecRs are itmptited to the will. Thus if Titizs being a Catechnmen defir'd 
to be baptized, and rheft falls into madneſſe, or ſtupidity, or a lethargy, he 
is capable of being baptized, becauſe nothing is in ſome perſons requir'd 
but a mere ſuſceptibility,and that there be no juſt impediment ; the grace of 
the Sacrament being ſo there a favour, that it is the firſt grace to which no- 
thing on our parts js previous but that all impediments be removed, Since 
therefore in thisa man is paſſive, his preſent indiſpoſition of making new 
aQs of elefion renders him not incapable of receiving a favour , always pro- 
vided that there was in him no indiſpoſition and impediment before his 
preſent accident, bur that he did deſire it and was capable before : that yo- 
lition hath the ſame effeR in the preſent ſtate of madneſle or ſtupidity as 
it could have if he had been well, But when this comes to be reduc'd to 
practice, I know of no material change it works upon the man in caſe he 
dies in that fad affliction, but what was by the mercies of God laid up for 
him upon che account of his own goodnefſe and the mans former delire. 
But if he does live, that ſuſception of the Sacrament of baptiſme is ſuffi- 
cient for him for his whole life, an4 the daies of his recoveryzthat is, all that 
which he could be bound to in the (uſceprion,is perform'd effectively in that 
ſtare in which he conld not preſently chufe. But I ſhall reſume this conſi- 
deration and inquiry upon occafion of fomething to be explicated in the 
ſixth Rule of this Chapter, 


6, 5. But in matter of puniſhment the caſe is ſomething different, The 
caſe is this; Mizaldwus a Florentine (mote an Officer of the Great Duke in 
the Court, and appretiending chat he was in you danget of ſuffering a 
great puniſhment, grew ſad and impatient, and at laſt diſtracted # the que- 
ſtion upon the caſe is, 


Queſtion. 


| Whether or no Mizaldos may, being mad, be puniſhed by death, or the 
abſciſSion of his hand, fo a fait he did in his health and the days of under- 
flanding. To this the anſwers are various by teafon of the ſeyeral caſes 
that may ariſe, 


7 1, If the puniſhment cannot be inflicted without Iegal proceſfe, trial, 
conviction and ſentence, the mad man cannot be puniſh'd, becauſe he is not 
capable of paſſing through the ſolennities of law : but if the ſentence was 

aſs'd before his madneſle, then the evil may be inflicted, that is, ir is juſt 
if it bez and it may be done unleſle ſome other conſideration interpoſe to 
hinder 1t, 


2. 2, In puniſhments where no judicial proceſſe is requir'd, a man that is 
mad may be puniſh'd for what he did when he was ſober, 1t a ſon ſtrikes his 
Father, and then falls mad, the Father may difinherit him for all his mad- gano. inl. e 
neſſe, becauſe the Father may proceed gr) and upon ſenſe of the ns Srpdes 
crime ; and hethat by his own voluntary act did deſerveit, is not by mad- gc, fub- 
nefſe made uncapable of the puniſhment, to which in this caſe nothing but &ir. 
a paſſiveneſle is requir'd, | | es 

3. This 
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3. This alſo holds in caſes of puniſhments spſo faFo incurr'd, that 
is, which a man is fallen into as ſoon as ever the crime is committed, And 
of this there is a double reaſon ; the one.is becauſe the puniſhment is actu- 
ally incurred before he is actually mad, for the very crime it ſelf is to him 
as a Judge and ſentence, and the ſanctionof the law is all theſolennity : and 
that's the other reaſon, conſequent to the former in this caſe there needs 
no proceſſe, and therefore the ſinners indiſpoſition cannot make him unca- 
- pable of paſſing into puniſhment, 
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Io. 4. In puniſhments Emenday that is, ſuch which beſides the exem- 
plar juſtice, intend to reform the Criminal, he that is fallen into madneſle 
ought not to ſuffer rhem, whether the ſentence be to be pals'd by the law 
Or G the Judge, whether it be ſolemn or ſummary, whether it be paſs'd 
before his calamity or after, The reafon of this is plain, becauſe ſuch 
puniſhments being in order to an end which cannot be acquired, are wholly 
to no purpoſe, and therefore are tyrannical and unreaſonable; th& man is not 
capable of amendment, and therefore not. of ſuch puniſhments which are 


emendatory, 


Il, But after all this, the moderation of charity in Chriſtian Judicatories 
is ſuch, as that they retuſe to inflict corporal penalties on diſtracted people, 
it being enough that they are already but too miſerable, 


Senec, Herc, Solus te jam preftare poteft 
Fur. Furor inſontem : proxima puris 


Sors eſt manibus, neſcire nef as, 


He that knows not what he does, or what he hath done, is next to him that 
is innoceng. And when the man is civilly dead, it is to little purpoſe to 
make him ſink further under the civil (word. That s a dreadfull juſtice and 
ſecurity that would kill a man twice over. Onely when any thing of ex- 
ample, or public intereſt, or deteſtation of the fact is concern'd, it may be 
done according to the former meaſures, and for the preſent con{iderations; 
juſt as it is in ſome caſes lawtull to puniſh a man after he is dead, by denying 
him an honourable or Chriſtian ſepulture : where although there be ſome- 
thing particular in the caſe, the nature of this puniſhment being ſuch, that, 
becaule we doe not bury them before they be dead, this evil muſt be inflicted 
upon him that feels it not, or not at all be inflicted yet indeed it is true that 
it ought not at all to be inflicted upon any direct account of juſtice, but 
upon collateral conſiderations, as for terror and exemplarity ; and fo it may . 
bein the caſe of the preſent queſtion, IE 
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S. 2. Of the Diminutions of voluntary afttons 7 and firſt of Teno- 


r.ance, and 11's influence inio the morality of Flumane aftions. 
RuLE V, 


Nothing is good or bad, but what we know,or con- 
cerning which we can deliberate- 


I, T He great meaſures of morality are, Chuſe the good, andeſchew the evil: 
before theſe can be choſen or avoided they muſt be confider'd and diſ- 
cern'd. And therefore thoſe things concerning which there can be no de- 
liberation areneither morally good nor bad, and thoſe perſons who cannot 
deliberate, can neither be vertuous nor vicious z but the things may be law- 
fall, and the perſons be innocent, but both of them negatively, that is, 
the things are not evil, and the perſons are not criminal. And therefore 
S. Paul celebrating the immenſe love of God to mankind, ſays that God « Timah. 4. ' 
' would have all men to be ſaved, anid in order to this, he addes, he would 
_have all men come to the knowledge of the truth, as knowing this to be the 
onely way : no man tan be (av'd unleſſe he knows ſaving truth, but every: 
man may be fav'd unleſle it be his own fault ; and therefore there is to 
every man reveal'd ſo much truth as is ſufficient to his ſalvation. It ma 
be this ſaving truth is reveal'd by degrees, and'ſo that he who hath the 
firſt general propoſitions of nature and reaſon, and uſes them well, ſhall 
have more, evea ſo much as js neceſſary untill he comes to all ſufficient 
knowledge, He that comes to God (ſaith S, Paul) muſt believe that God is, 
and that be s a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him, This is the Gen- 
tiles Creed, but ſuch as at firſt will be ſufficient to bring them unto God; 
whether when they are come he will give them his Holy Spirit, and teach 
them whatſoever is yet neceſſary, I am not here to diſpute what is 
likely to be the condition of Heathens in the other world : it concerns not 
us, it is not acaſe of Conſcience :but we are ſure that all men have the Law 
of God written in their hearts, that God is ſo manifeſted in the creatures, 
and ſocommunicates himſelf to mankind in benefits and bleſſings, that no 
man hath juſt cauſe to ſay he knows not God, We ſee alſo that the Hea- 
thens are not fools, that they underſtand arts and ſciences, that they diſ- 
courſe rarely well of the works of God, of good andevil, of puniſhmens 
and reward : and it were ſtrange that it ſhould be impoſſible tor them to 
know what is neceſſary, and ſtranger yet that God ſhould exa that of 
them which is not poſſible fer them ro know. Bur yet on the other fide, 
we ſee infinite numbers of Chriſtians that know very litcle of God, and 
very many for whom there is no coarſe taken that they ſhould know him z 
and what ſhall be the event of theſe things is hard to tell. But it is very 
certain that without a mans own fault, no manſhall eternally periſh: and 
therefore it is alſo certain that every man that will uſe what diligence he 
can and ought in his circumſtances, he ſhall know all that in his circum- 
ſtances is neceſſary ; and therefore F#ſtin Martyr ſaid well, woluntate igno- 
rare ills, qui res ad cognitionem ducentes habent, nec de ſcientia laborant. 
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Every man hath enough of knowledge to make him good if he pleaſe: 
and it is infinitely culpable and criminal that men by their induſtry ſhall be- 
come ſo wiſe in the affairs of the world, and ſo ignorant in that which is 
their Eternal intereſt , it is becauſe they love it nor, 


Bo:th. lib. 3. Non aurum in viridi queritts arbore, 
__ $2 Nec vite gemmas _— : 
; Non altss laqueos montibus abdit is 


Ut piſce ditetis dapes, 
No man looks for Emeralds in a tree, nor cuts his vines hoping that they 
will bleed rubies or weep pearls, W hich of all the Heathens or Chriſtians 
ever went to take goats in the Tyrrhene waters, or look d for Cryſtall in 
a furnace 2 Many know what pits have the beſt Oyſters, and where the far- 
teſt Tortoiſe feeds. 
Sed quonam lateat quod cupiunt bonum 
Neſcire ceci ſuſtinent : 
Et quod ſtelliferum trans abiit polums 
Tellure demerſi petunt, 


*and yet they look for immortality in money, and dig deep into the earth, 
hoping there to find that bleſledneſſe which their reaſon tells them dwells 
beyond the ſtarres, Men have enough of reaſon and law pur into their 
hearts by which they read the will of God; and therefore no man canin the 
univerſal! Jines and meaſures of ſalvation pretend ignorance: I am ſure we 
cannot, and that is all that concerns us, And therefore ignorance in the 
Law of God, in that which concerns our neceſſary duty, is ſo far from ex- 

| culing any thing it cauſes, that it ſelf is very criminal, Non eſt levius 
| Seneca, omnino neſcire quod liceat, quam facere aliquid quod ſcias non licere, To 
doe ſomethings that we know to be unlawtull, is not ſo great acrime, as 
to be wholly-ignorant of what is and what is not lawfull. So that ſince the 
oreat end why God hath given us liberty and eleRion, reaſon and under- 
ſtanding, 15 that by theſe we ſhould ſerve fim and partake of his feligties, 
it follows that in all that is of neceſſity to our ſalvation God is not wan- 
ting to give us ſufficient notice ; and of good and evil in general every man 
that hath the uſe of reaſon does or may underſtand the rules and diffe- 
rences, 


2, But if we deſcend to particular rules and laws, the caſe is different, 
lib. 5. eI'hi= So Gregory Nyſſen ſaid, Univerſalium ſecundum elefionem non eſſe invo- 
a lo.0ph.caP. 2» In ntariam ignorantiam, ſed particularium, A man cannot againſt his will 
be ignorant of the univerſal precepts that concern our life Eternal and Ele- 
- Qion, but of particulars 2 man may. That a man muſt not oppreſſe his 
brother by cruel or crafty bargains every man ought to know : but there 
are many that doe not know whether all uſury be a cruelty or oppreſſion, 
or in any ſenſe criminal, Bat concerning theſe things we may better take 
an eſtimate by the following meaſures, 


»* »* * 


Of what things a man may or may not be mmnocently 1gnorant . 


3. 1. No man can be innocently ignorant of that which all the Nations 


of the world have ever believed and publicly profeſled ; as that there is 4 
Cod 
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God ; that God & good and juſt and trac ; that he is to be worſhipped , that we 
muſt doe no more wrong then we are willing to receive or ſuffer, Becauſe 
theſe things and the like are fo conveyed to us in our creation that we know 
them without an external Teacher ; and yet they are ſo every where taught, 
that we cannot but know them, if we never conſulted with our natural 
reaſon. 


2, No Chriſtian can be innocently ignorant of that which the Catho- 
lic Church teaches to be neceſſary to ſalvation, The reaſon of this is, be- 
cauſe every one that knows any thing of God, and of heaven and hell, as 
every Chriſtian is ſupposd to doe, cannot but know it is neceſſary he learn 
ſomething or other in order to it; and if any thing, then certainly that 
which is neceſſary: and of that nothing can ſo well judge, nothing can teach 
ſo readily as the whole Church ; for it the whole Church teaches it as ne- 
ceſſary, then it is taught every where, and at all times, and therefore to be 
1gnorant of ſuch things cannever be ſuppos'd innocent. 


3. Of that which is by ſeveral Churches and ſocietiesof wiſe and good 
men diſputed, a man may be innocently ignorant;for there is ſuppos'd dif- 
ficulty, and obſcurity, and every degree of thele is the greateſt indication 
that there is not of them any abſolute neceffity, What God hath made 
neceſſary to be known, he hath given ſufficient means by which ic can be 
known. But becauſe every man cannot diſpute, and of them that can, 
very many doe it to very little purpoſe, and they had better letir alone,and 
bydiſputing men often make more intrigues, but ſeldome more manifeſta- 
tions of whar is obſcure ic is certain that which cannot be known but with 
ſome difficulty and more uncertainty, may be unknown with very much 
innocence, | 


4. Thoſe things which doe not concern good life, and the neceſſities 
of this world and of the other, are not of neceſſity to be known by every 
one; becauſe there is beyond theſeno common and univerſal neceſſity, Bur 
beyond theſe 


5. Whatſoever concerns every mans duty in ſpecial, to which he is 
ſpecially oblig'd, of that he cannot innocently be ignorant, becauſe he hach 
brought upon himſelf a ſpecial obligation of a new duty, to which he 
muſt rake care that ſufficient aides and notices be procur'd., Thus muſt a 
Biſhop underſtand not onely the articles of faith, but the rules of manners, 
not onely for himſelf, but for thoſe which are under his charge ; he muſt 
be able to inſtru others in the myſteries of religion, and to convince the 
gzinſayers ; that is,he muſt have knowledge ſufficient to doe what God re- 
quires of him, and what himſelf hath undertaken, * Burt then as there is 
in che duty of every Chriſtian, ſo there is in the charge of every office, 
ſome things that are primely neceſſary, ſome things that are onely uletull, 
and ſome for ornament, and ſome for excellency and perfetion, So that 
as of every Chriſtian ſo much knowledge is requir'd, that he be not igno- 
rant of e & is neceſſary for his great calling, but of other things leſſe ne- 
ceſſary there is leſſe knowledge requir'd , ſo it is in every ſpecial calling 
For although a Biſhop muſt know how to teach ſound doRtrine, and to re- 
prove evil manners z& if he knows not theſe things, his ignorance is crim1- 
nal :yer a Biſhop may be innocent and landable though he be not ſo learned 
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as S, Gregory Nyſſen. Valerixs the Biſhop of Hippo was a good man and a 
good Biſhop, yet he was not ſo inſtructed and able as his ſucceſlor S, 4- 
ſtin ;, and Nefarims of Conſlantinople was accounted a good Patriarch, yer 
he was very far ſhort of S, Chryſoſtome, Of what is more then of ſimple 
neceſſity, ſome may be innocently ignorant, but yet very few are. Becauſe 
God hath not confin'd his providence and his ſpirit to the miniſtery onely 
of what is merely and indiſpenſably neceſſary : and therefore when God 
hath largely diſpenſed and open'd the treaſures of his wiſedome and hea- 
venly notices, we ſhould doe well not to content our ſelves with ſo much 
onely as will keep us from periſhing, Therefore that the Conſcience may 
be direted how far it's obligation of inquiry does extend, and may be at 
peace when it inquires wiſely whether the duty be done, theſe are the beſt 
meaſures whereby we can take account. 


What diligence 1s neceſſary that our ignorance may be innocent. 


2 I, Our inquirie after things neceſſary muſt have no abatement or di- 


minution, nothing leſſe then that it be ſo great and diligent as that the 
work be done, Becauſe whatſoever is neceſlary is ſufficiently communi- 
cated, and without that we cannot doe our duty, or receive the felicity de- 
ſign'd for us; and in that where God's part is done, if the event anſwer nor, 
it is becauſe we have not done our part, and then we are not innocent, 
So that in theſe inquiries we are no otherwiſe to make a judgement of 
our diligence then by the event : whatſoever is leſſe then that, is leſſle then 


duty, 


2, But in things not abſolutely neceſſary, ſuch which are of conve- 
"niency and ornament, of advantage and perfeion, it is certain we are not 
tied to all diligence that is naturally poſſible: and the reaſon is, becauſe theſe 
things are not ſimply neceſſary, and therefore not of neceſſity to be ac- 
quir'd by all means, Adde-to this, if a man were bound to uſe all dili- 
gence to acquire all notices that can be uſefull to him in his general or in 
his ſpecial calling, he ſhould fall under a perpetual rack of Conſcience, For 
conſidering that a mans life were not ſufficient to doe this in ſome callings, 
and it is neceſſary in this world that a mandoe many things more then the 
works of his office, he could never be ſuffer'd to attend to any neceſſity 
but what is mereand indiſpenſable and indiviſible, and never uſe any diver- 
tiſement, recreation, variety or eaſe, but he muſt firſt be tied upon the 
wheel,2nd feel the pains of a doubting and tormenting Conſcience,by rea- 
ſon of the impoſſibility of knowing whether we have done all that we can, 


3. In acquiring notices concerning doing any work with advantages 
a moral diligence is neceſſary: for he that ſtops at the gate of ſimple neceſſi- 
ty hath ſome love to himſelf, and great dread of God, but no love to him; 
or love cannot conliſt with a reſolution of knowing no more then we muſt 
needs ; to get ſo much and no more will well enough ſerve the ends and the 
deſign of tear,burt not of love : and therefore although the man that does 
ſo is innocent as oy as he is in that ſtare, and as long as that ſtate is ac- 
Ceptable z yet becaule the ſtate of fear is but the ſtate of infancy and imper- 
feftion, it muſt proceed further, or be imperfe& for ever , that ſtate will 
not be accepted long, For if a man does his duty in that ſtate,he —_ 
enable 


11. 


13. 
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enabled to goe further ; and then he muſt, or elſe he ſins by deſpiſing the 
ſpirit of grace. But if he does nor doe his duty in the firſt ſtare, then he 
muſt not in that ſtate of careleſneſle and negle& of uſing moral diligence 
pretend that he is innocent, A man that hath been bleſſed in his firſt at- 
tempts muſt ſtill follow the method and Oeconomy of the Divine ſpirit; 
that is, as God increaſes in aides, ſo the man muſt increaſe in diligence 
= labour, and muſt uſe what means are before him to doe ſtill better and 
etter, . 


4. In acquiring notices not ſimply neceſſary, a moral diligence is ſaffi- 
cient, This is an immediate conſequent of the ſecond Rule, and therefore 
needs not particular confirmation, but explication rather, 

Therefore by Moral diligence is to be underſtood ſuch a diligence in 
2cquiring notices as can * 1, conſiſt with our other affairs, and the requi- 
ſites of our calling and neceſſities; * 2. ſuch as is uſnal by our ſelves in the 
obtaining things which we value; * 3. ſuch which is allowed by wiſe men, 
ſuch which a ſpiritual guide will approve; * 4. and ſuchas we our ſelyes 
doe perceive to be the effects of a real defire, For there ought to be no- 
thing of ſcruple or vexation in the adts of this diligence, nor 1n the inqui- 
ries concerning it, And therefore if we are ſure we deſire to know what 
we can, and doe towards it ſuch like things as we doe in the purchaſe of 
other things which we greatly value, we may be at peace, For this thing 
does not conſiſt in an indivifible point, ir is not juſt thus much, neither 
more nor leſle ; but it is more or leſle according as our love is and our lei- 
ſure, our opportunities and abilities : and if we cannot judge concerning 
our ſelves ſo well as to reſt in peace, let us ask a ſpiritual gnide, having 
firſt declar'd to him the narrative of our life and ations whereby he ſhall 


be enabled to make a judgement. 


What u a probable ignorance ? 


f 


Upon this account we can alſo give the meaſures and definitions of a 


probable ignorance, that is, ſuch an ignorance which is next to an invincible 


or an irremediable ignorance: this the Schools call probable, For as the 
invincible ignorance isa mere neſcience, and is either of ſuch things which 
weare not bound to know, becauſe God requires them of no man, or of 
ſuch things which we cannot know; becauſe we never heard of them, an 
are not taught ſufficiently, -and ſo God will not require them of us : (© 
next to this ſtands the probable ignorance, that is, when the things are pro- 
pounded to be known, and can be known if we would ule all our natural 
and poſſible diligence; but yer becauſe God hath not plac'd them ina necel- 
ſary order to ſalvation, he hath not tied us to uſe all our natural diligence, 
bur ſome diligence he does require,which when we have us'd,and yer miſſe, 


the ignorance is probable. Now when that is ſo, we ſhall learn by the pro- ... 


portions to the deſcription of the parts and requiſites of a moral diligence, 
and by theſe following meaſures, 


1, Then our ignorance is probable, when we enter upon the ation 
without temerity, and yet without doubt or trepidation ; that is, when our 


| addrefſſe is with conſideration, but we find no reluRancy againſt che ation, 


IX 3 nor 
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aor remorſe after it, For then it muſt be that we have faith, and doe ir 
with 2 good mind, not againſt our Conſcience ; and yet having no fierce- 
neſle of paſſion or fancy, and a mind waty enough to diſcern any objeRion 
that is near,it will be very probable that there is none at all but what ſtands 
2 great way off, and therefore farre enough from diſturbing the innocence 
ot the action. 


2, But this is-to be underſtood onely in the ordinary accidents and 
traverſes of our lives. Burt if it be in matters of great concernment, ſuch 
as are above our ordinary imployments, as if it be in the ations and duties 
of aneminent office, it is nor ſufficieat that we have no regret of remorſe, 
but we muſt have an actual conſideration, a plain perceiv'd deliberation and 
counſel, and then no regret, Ic is not here enough that we have nothing 
againſt it, but we muſt have ſomething for it, becauſe in ſuch perſons and 
in ſuch accidents the proceſſe ought to be more then ordinary; that as there 
are greater abilities requir'd to the performance of that office, ſo there 
may be a proper uſe and exerciſe of thoſe abilities, And there is ic this a 
oreat evidence of truth, For in ordinary things, it is very often ſo thas 
they are well enough if they have not evidently any evil in them. Bucin 
the ations of public imployments things are not fo indifferent , they doe 
hurt unleſle they doe good, they are ſcandalous if they be ſuſpicious ; 
they are deſign'd always to doe benefit, and if they doe not they cannot be 
juſtified, and therefore they muſt be look'd on wich an aQual conſideration: 
in which ſtate of things it is certain that every thing will occurre that is 
obvious to be conſidered ;and what is not obvious to fuch perſons is indeed 
very difficult, and may well be ſuppos'd to keave a probable and very excu- 
ſable ignorance, 

3. This alſo is to be extended to the caſe of confident aſſeyerations, 
and confirming any propoſition with an oath, in which no man can have 
a probable ignorance, but he that hath us'd a diligence of inquiry ſo great 
as to give confidence great enough to an oath, which muſt be of a thing ſo 
ſure, that nothing can be a cauſe of doubt, unleſſe ſome ſecret and undil- 
cerned thing, to which a great and proportionmable diligence hath not ar- 
riv'd and made diſcovery, doe accidenrally intervene, No man muſt 
ſwear a thing is ſo, and yet at laft fay, I did bon2 fide ſuppoſe it fo : bur l 
examin'd it, I ſearch'd as well as I could, I emtred into all the corners of ir, 
1 had great reaſons to believe, I had fair affarances it was ſo, and I every 
day amaſſur'd of man _ of which I had leffe reſtimony, If beyond 
this any thing eſcapes him, the ignorance is probable and excufable, . Bur 
the rule is the ſame as at firſt: He is ſafficiencly and innocently confident, 
who hath no diſtruſt, and inquiry finds no cauſe of diftruſt , always 
provided that the ay gy proportion to the dignity, and difficulry, 
and duty of the occaſion and ſabject marrer, 


16, By the uſe of theſe premifles ic will be eaſy ro determine ?/aro's Cafe 


|. de Mendacio. of Conſcience which he propounded to Hippies the Sophiſter. Wherher 


is the better or worſe, he that fins willingly,or he chat fins by folly & igno- 
rance? of them that wraſtle, whether is the more inglorious, he that falls 
willingly, or he that is thrown in defpite of himſelf and all his ſtrength *£ 
whether toot is berter, that which halrs upon deſtgne, or chat which halts 
with lameneſfe © whether were it better for a man ts have a fool or a knave 
ro 


I! 
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to his ſervant * Bur this diſcourſe of Plato coficerns arts otiely arid ſciences. - 
But Hippias anfwer'd well, It was not ſo in vertnes;the differences of which 
Plato d1d not fee to diſcern, but Ariſtotle afterwards very well explicated, lib. 6. Ecbic. 
The ſetiſe of which in order to the purpoſe of the pteſent Rule is well ex- ©? 7 
preſſed by Seneca 4 Yiu ſcire quam diffimilis eft aliatam artinis copnitio & £9. gs. 
hnjus ? In illis excuſatins eft voluntate peccare quars{caſa,)] ientrantid : tn 

has maxime culpa Ys fone dtlinquere, If a Grammiarian fpeaks a folce- 

ciſme on purpoſe, he bluſhes not ; but if ignorantly, he hath rezſon co be 

aſham'd, If the Phyfician knows not what his patient ailes, it is tore 

ſhame to him then if he on purpoſe names a wtong diſeaſe. 4r 7» hac parte 

vivends, turpior velewmtiums culpa eft ; But in matiners to erre willingly is 

the more intolerable. The reaſon of theſe things is plain, which who 

pleaſe may read in » Gifaniws the interpreter of Ariſtotle,and > Marſilins Fi- © 6. Eth. 
cinus the expoſitor of Plato: for indeed it is evident that to moral ations 3 ;; Hippia 
the rectitude of the appetite is requir'd, not ſoto arts and ſciences and the miner. 
vertues intelleCtual, Ic is enough to art that the work be well done, though 

with what mind it matters not as to that:and when the 174l1a# painter, who 

was todepi& a Crucifix, hir'd aflave to be tied toa Croſſe, that he might 

lively repreſent a body lo anging and fo extended, did afterrrard ſtab him 

to the heart, that he might ſee and perceive every poſture and accent and 

little convulſion of a dying man, he was very —_— the worſe man for it, 

but no whit the worſe Painter zas appear'd by the incomparable excell 

of that piece z and the principles of Art cannot be corrapred with the evil 

manners of the Man : bat becanſe evil defires pollote the manners, the will 

is to be taken care of, as the principle of all moraliry. To which we may 

adde that he who in arrs erres willingly, can mend it when he pfeaſe; but 

ſo cannot he that erres ignorantly, Ignorance is the onely difparagement 

of his arr, and malice is che onely difparagement of onr manners, 
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17. But this, though diſputed to little purpoſe amongſt the Philoſophers 
| pers, 

may be of good uſe in Caſes of Conſcience. Cardinal Campegiae having $tidrn. lib. 4. 
wickedly ſaid to the Senate at Norimbere,chat it was worfe tor a Prieſt to 
marry then to fornicate, offer'd in juſtification of it a reafon that contd 
eſe be juſtified, For (ſaith he) the Prieft chat fornicares knowes he does 
amiſſe, and therefore may in time repent ;bur the Prieft chat marries thinks 
he does well, and therefore will never change his mind, he will never re- 
pent, Iris tre, he needs not, becanfe he believes he does well ; and he is 
not deceiv'd, But ſuppoſe he were deceiy'd, and abus'd by error, what 
man before him wasever ſo impious as to ſay chat hechat knows he does 
evil is in a better condition then he that erres with a good mind,8& fuppoſes 
hedoes very well: For the preſent,che ſtareis infimrety differenr: & for the 
time to come, which is the more likely ro obtein mercy, he char does a thing 
i2norantly, or he that does it maliciouſly, we ſhall nor need to appeal any 
whether but to all the notices of vertne and vice which are in mankind, 


18, Indeed there are ſome fins of ignorance, that is, fach which are ſab- 
jeRed in the naderſtanding, which are worſe then ſome fins of malice, or 
ſuch which are fabje&ted wholly in the will and che facalties which as 
ir. Thus to be jgnerant of the fandamencal arcicles of faith is a worſe 
ſtate of things then to have committed an aR of glurcony, of to have en- 
rertain'd 2 wanton thonghe, or to have omitted Divine fervice apon a Fe- 
ſtival, The Fewes hav an opinion that thoughrs were free, and God __ 
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not require them of us with ſeverity z but a thought againſt faich, that 

was highly criminal, Cogit ationem pravam Dews non habet vice falti, niſi 

n Plal.66- = concepta foerit in Dei fidem atque religionem, (aid R, David Kimchi ; mea- 

hs ning that no fin was greater then hereſy, or an error in faith. But the rea- 
ſon of this is, not onely becauſe the effe@ of hereſy is, like the plague, 
infetious and diſſeminatiye but becauſe by how much the articles of taith 
are more neceſlary to be believed, by ſo much is the ignorance of them 
more criminal, and more voluntary, and therefore lefle excuſable, But 
even in matters of faith, where there is lefle of malice or wilfull negli- 

' gence ingredient into the ignorance of. them, there the.crime is leſle then 
any thing elſe, be the inſtance what it will. But this will be more expli- 
cite in the ſeque], 


RuLE \I. 


lgnorance does always excuſe the fact, or diminiſh 
the malignity of it, or change the kind and na- 
eure of the ſinne. 


I, ]Gnorance according to it's ſeveral capacities, and the ſeveral methods 
of arc and ways of ſpeaking, hath ſeveral diviſions, Bur all are redu- 
Cible to this in order to Conſcience, Ignorance is either voluntary or iÞ- 
voluntary. It is vincible or invincible, that is, it can be helped or it can 
not, It is the cauſe of an attiov, or it oxely goes along with it, And of theſe 
ſeveral ignorances there are many degrees, but no more kinds that are here 
fit to be conſidered, 


2. I, The firſt ſort of ignorance, which is #zvoluntary, invincible, and 
antecedent, that is, is the caule of an attion, ſo that the thing would not be 
done but by that ignorance, does certainly make the ation alſo it ſelf 
involuntary, and conſequently not criminal, In this ſenſe is that of the 
|. 9. #.de jur. Jaw,  Errantis nulla voluntas, nullus conſenſus, They that know. nothing 
S187 of it, conſent not, This is meant of ignorance that is involuntary in all 
2qua & 2quz regards, that is, ſuch as is neither choſen direQly nor indire@ly, but is 
ous involuntary both in the effet and in the cauſe, Thus what fools and 

mad-men and infants doe is n2t at all imputed to them, becauſe they have 

- nounderſtanding to diſcern good from evil, and therefore their appetite 

\ 3-9-2--<e is not deprav'd or malicious which part ſoever they take, Emi 9 > 
£4 Six Srorws n Vers Cuwige ma, AxgAuIYs ALYWPET Tey airopyuoy, x) Toy rmaney, ' & 
x W910 um Te, 1 ic Ao yur YBgaaum, wn xaTixeau, diem v loxwn dig tr 

ex£1y VBerCormuy wa aid arop}e,ſaiththe law,accordingto the interpretation 

of the Greeks, Injury proceeds from the affe&tion, and conſequently we ſay 

that a mad-manor an infant if they ſtrikeor reproch anyone they are not cri- 
minal,they have done no injury becauſe they perceiv'd it not, Nec reputantar 

infantie anni qui ſenſu carent ſaith Plin ;The years of infancy come not un- 

der the notice of laws an1 judges,of right or wrong,for they have no reaſon, 


ce Hippocrat, that is, they uſe none, So Galen, To þ 5, tn ypnota Aoyeoud prime me Meta, 


&Dlaton.placit: 1,1 "72% (phpn, 3) IRA T7 Teps Þ Xptormmor wpgho ym, All the ſcholars of 
Chryſippus conſtantly afirm that be 


aſts and babies have no uſe of reaſon. 
And 


__—_—— 


—— 
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And Iamblichws (uppos'd that the rational ſonal was not infus'd into chil- 2pud Stobzure 
dren before thetenth year of their age, Bur that is more-reaſonable which ['1,""<* 
almoſt all wiſe men (excepting the Stoics)affirm, and is thus exprefſed by ©. 

* Gregory Nyſſen, and his. contemporary * Nemeſizs in the yery ſame words ; ade Anima. 
'E:iÞ & x9pudy view ovm mis Bptpromy 1 aroy@ yr mrnors apo orgr, dg * 4c Nat. Hom, 
Juylku Aoyoelw Þaphs tyav avms, emud rep av;avpya x; mw roynlw aya- TR 
$ercyvev evipyuar, Although in infants there is no attion or motion of reaſon, 

get we ſay that they have 4a reaſonable ſoul, for they manifeſt the wſe of is 

when they are growing up. 


But this occaſions a difficulty in this ſubjet. For we ſee the ratio- 
nal ſoul exerciſing it's operations in ſome ſooner in ſome later ; and as the 
body grows in ſtrength and grandeur, ſo does the foul in the uſe of reafon 
and powers of deliberation and choice, | 


Nam velut infirmo pueri tener oque Vagantur Lueret, l, 3 
I 6. ſic animi ſequitur ſententia tennis, 

Inde ubi robuſtis agolevit wiribus ates, 

Conſilium quoque majus, OF autHor eft animi vis, 


And Hippocrates addes that the ſoul does always grow, arbpwry 4uyh aa 
Guemu axe vnretv, A mans foul is born every day of a mans life, it always 
receives {ome increment, Now the queſtion is 


How long ſhall infant ignorance or childſhneſſe excuſe ſo far as that the 
ations they doe ſhall be reckon'd neither to vertue nor towice ? 


To this it will not be poſſible to give a tri and definite 7 but 
a rule and a meaſure may be given, Poſidonizs faid, Mixgpy & mw mpon 
x) a 81% vaxpyeiv Tom [Aouonngr, ] mige 2) & 19,vepy hemmAcdey eps Thu 
m0 &proamd exaim nAniary, The rational faculty at firſt very weak, but 
it is great and ſtrong about the age of fourteen years:and Platarchſates that the dePixcir.phitoſ; 
Stoics affirm'd apyediy mAaomTQ. wer Thu Sevmreny Bong Ia, about the 5 © 4: 
ſecond ſeptenary, or the fourteenth year, they begin to be perfett : but Zeno v;0,. 1am. 
ſaid that from that year complete, mAeiymm it is perfet?, that is, as to all in Zcnone. 
capacities of reward and puniſhment. But in this there was great variety. 
For ſome laws would puniſh boys after twelve years, not before : ſo the 
Salic law, . $i quis puer infra duodecim annos aliquam culpam commiſerit, tic. :6. 
fredus ei non requiratur, A boy before he « twelve years old, committing 4 
fault is not tied to make amends or compoſition. Servims upon that of Yirgtl, in 8. Eclog. 
Alter ab undecimo tum me jam ceperat annus, ſaies, the thirteenth Virgil 
year ismeant,becauſe that was next to puberty; for,ſaies he,the law judges of 
maturity not onely by years but by the habir and ſtrength of the body,Bur 
though this be leſſe by one year then that of the Stoical account, and more 
by one year then that of the Salic law ; yet we find in the law of the Greeks 
and Romans that after ſeven years complete boys were puniſhable: ſo the 
* Baſilica, f Michael Attaliotes and ſome others, » libGo.th.z9 
Lit. 71. 
But this variety was not wholly arbitrary, but it was comtrionly eſta- 
bliſhed upon reaſon ;for the differences were made by the different nature of 
the ctimes of which _ were not equally capable in every year : bat al- 
0 


though in every crime ſome were forwarder then others, yet all were capa- 
| ble 
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ble of ſome ſooner then of others. Spite and malice comes ſooner then luſt: 

and therefore if a boy after ſeven years old kill'd a man,he was liable to the 

Vide bas. lex Cornelia de Sicariis ; but not ſo it he were a pathic and a correſpon- 
ubi ſupr. . dent in unnatural luſts, as appears in Matthews Blaſtares and Leoz it he were 
On ' under twelve years, he had impunity, quum tas ipſa arguments ſit neſcire 
eum quid patiatur, (aid the Emperor, His age « an argument of his 1gne- 

rance, that he knows not what he ſuffers, For in theſe things it was reaſo- 

nable that Galen ſaid of Hippocrates, vima Aiqu ma miner ns, infancy is 

to be reckon'd untill youth, or a power of generation : and that was it which 

I obſerv'd before out of Servius, Bene cum annis jungit habitum corpores. 

Nam ( in jure pubertas ex utroque colligitur, The ſtrength of body muſt 

be ſuppos'd before you allow them ſtrength of reaſon, that is, a power to 

deliberate and chuſe thoſe fins to which they cannot be tempted betore they 

have natural capacities, But this,I ſay,relates onely to the crime of unclean- 

neſſe. Now becauſe this was commonly che fl of our youthfull fins, 

malice in infancy being prodigious and unnatural, which caus'd that advice 

of S. Panl, In malice be children ;, therefore wiſe men and the laws did uſu- 

. ally reckon that age to be the firſt beginning of their choice as well as of 
their ſtrength, Bur this rule is very far from being certain, and therefore 

lib. 0. de Ge- S, Auſben blames thoſe that doe not impute any ſins to boys before the age 
= TOY of fourteen ; Merito crederemus (ſaith he) ſs nulla eſſent peccata niſs que 
| membris genitalibus admittuntur, We might well doe ſoit there were nov 

| fins bur the fins of Juſt : but they can ſteal ſooner, and they can lie, and, as 
unnatural and as unuſual as it is, they can be malicious, ſome ſooner, ſome 

later, according to the baſenefle of their diſpoſition, their pregnancy and 

lib, 11. cap. 18. education, A, Gellizs tells that the Decemwiri,who wrote the laws of the 
x11 Tables, ex ceteris manifeſtis furibus liberos verberari, addicique juſſe- 

runi ei cni fattum furtum eſſet, They caus'd thieving boys to be whipp'd 

and given up to them from whom they had ſtoln ; and if they cut corn by 

night and ſtole it, they were to be chaſtis'd by the diſcretion of the Pretor; 

lib, 18, cap. 3- Which alſo Pliny notes, But then this alſo is to be added, that even in 
theſe things although they did not eſteem them innocent, yet becauſe their 

- underſtanding was but little,and their choice proportionable, they inflicted 
.1.S.impubttb hut eaſy puniſhments :which Theophanes ——_— I afpluwy Knol, 


ﬀ. de Senat. . : 
Silan, habena. They were beaten with thongs, or rods, or ferula's, 


6, From hence we may take an eſtimate how it is in this affair as to the 
queſtion and relation of Conſcience, For then theſe wiſe men and wiſe 
law-givers did declare them puniſhable when they did ſuppoſe them crimi- 
nal ; though in the Santion of laws they were to proceed by rule, and de- 
termine ws 51 mo mv as things were moſt commonly, But then it is to 
be conſider'd,that fince they being to make a rule could not at all take in 
extraordinaries, and there would many particulars and haſty inſtances be 
paſsd before it could come to a juſt meaſure and regular eſtabliſhment, we 
muſt therefore proceed ſomething otherwiſe in the Court of Conſcience, 

Declamat. 31, For, as Libanins ſpeaking concerning boys, ſaid, Tim. $4 1 murous Th v 
Mmu.vT & yan mTy x; Mo ppe prept es SAnrucs, this 15 not a name of age that 
cannot ſin and cannot be puniſhed. But Anaſtaſius Sinaita ſaies that ſome- 
times God imputes fins to boys from twelye year old andupwards, But S. 

Cueſt#4. Auſtin conte(s'd the fins of his firſt years, the peeviſhneſle of his infancy, 
his wrangling with his nurſes, his very envying for the nurſes milk- and 
fondnefſles : this was indeed a greater piety then reaſon, But when he " a 

oy 
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boy and robb'd an Orchyard,he had reaſon then to be troubled for it, The 
ſins of children are bur little, but they are fins, Puerorum ſenſus in qua- 
liacunque verba prorumpens, qui certe ad eaque majores ſapiunt pent nullus 
eſt, When boys give evit words, it is almoſt nothing. But becauſe it is 
but almoſt and comparatively nothing, it is of it ſelf and abſolutely ſome- 
thing ; and we know not at what period of time any child firſt comes to the 
uſe of reaſon, and therefore neither can we tell when God will impute their 
follies ; and when he does not impure their follies to damnation, it may be 
he will impute them o tar as to cauſe a ſickneſle or an immature and a haſty 
death, And therefore Parents and Tutors can never diſcharge their duty 
but by a coercion and ſtrict reſtraint of children, from the very firſt begin- 
ning of their being capable of laws, of the laws I mean of their parents, 
and even before that to reſtrain them from the material parts of any evil, 
even from evil words which they underſtand not. For when they once 
have learnt the ſound they will quickly perceive the ſenſe: and although we 
account their infant malices pretty and ſportive, yet becauſe we know not 
from what an early principle they come, nor how ſoon God will impute 
them, nor whether they will tend, nor what imprefſion they leave, we 
ſhould betimes exerciſe our legiſlative, and it is God's great mercy to chil- 
dren that they can underſtand fear as ſoon as they can learn to fin, thac 
their evil company and evil inclinations may not prevent the diſcipline of 
the parents, but that God and the good things of his law may get the firſt 
poſſeſſion. And he that will let his children alone till they have gegrmus 


5xT1epy, animum conſilio ac ratione firmatum, a fixed and ſettled judgement, E er, pre 


ſhall find evil habits fixt and permanenx as the foot of a rock, and that 
good counſel will be too late, too eaſy a remedy, The ſumme is this; So 
long as they are ignorant, that is, ſo ignorant that they know not how to 
deliberate ſufficiently to avoid a fin, ſo long their evil is not imputed, bur 
rogether with their reaſon begins their vertue or their vice, 


* 2, The ſecond ſort of ignorance is concomitant, that is, ſuch which is 
really and actually conjoyn'd with the cauſe of the ation, butat lelf is not 
the cauſe ; for if the man were not ignorant, he would doe the thing never- 
theleſſe, Thus the boy that flung a ſtone at a bird,and hit his cruel ſtep- 
mother whom he knew not to ve there, ſaid he did not then deſign it, bur 
the ſtone was well thrown, He that ſhoots an arrow at a ſta hits his 
enemy whom he reſolved to kill when he could well doe i knew not 
at all that he was in the buſh, hath an ignorance and a malice at the ſame 
time ; and here the queſtion is which prevails, the ignorance to excule, or 
the malice to condemn. To this I anſwer, that the ignorance excuſes that 
action, but not that man, He is not a murderer in that ſhooting, nor in the 
counſels and deliberation of that action ; but for his mind and his malice 
diſtin& from that action, he is proportionably guilty, But if the man have 
no malice to the unfortunate man that is kill'd, then he is intirely inno- 
cent, if his ignorance be innocent, The mind of the man is, and the ation 
is z andif the ignorance were invincible and irremediable, then there is in- 


nocence on all parts, Non conſentiunt qui errant, (aith the law, For there |, 15. &. 
is in this concomitant ignorance the ſame reaſon as in the antecedent, fo far ju:is- 


%. 


as relates to that event, though not as to that ation: the ation was indeed |, 3...) 


Py and not procur'd by ignorance, but that event was z and that be- 
ing the thing onely in queſtioo, 1s to be accounted for, jult as thoſe ations 


which are wholly produc'd by ignorance antecedent, 


1 deny 
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Luk® 23. 34. 


ARts 3. 17. 


Jobn 9. 41. 


t Tim. 1, 
Gal. 1, 


I deny not but the laws of wiſe Republics have principally regarded 


; the mind and Counſel of him that ſin'd, and that therefore the laws of the 


Romans under their Chriſtian Princes did profeſle to follow the law of God 
in the matter of involuntary murder, and fo did the Lombards and the Y;- 
ſigoths , yet ſometimes this chance-medly was puniſh'd by a leſſer puniſh- 
ment:ſo we find in the laws of the Thuringians, 2ui nolens ſed caſu quodam 
hominem vulneraverit vel as ea legitimam ſolvat.1t a man 
unwittingly wounds or kills a man, þ telum fagit potius quam jecerit,as Ci- 
cero expreſſes the inſtance, if his arrow or weapon ſlipt from him, rather 
then was flung, he ſhall not be put to death , bur yet neither ſhall he wholly 
eſcape, but muſt pay a fine appointed by law, And there is ſome reaſon 
for this. 1, Becauſe the law muſt require the life and bloud of every of her 
Citizens from whom it is taken, and the external event,of which ſhe is the 
moſt competent JON as well as it may be repair d, But 2. although 
it may appear that the event was not intended, yet it cannot ſo well appear 
whether the man did uſe all that diligence and precaution which wiſe and 

ood men ought to doe to prevent miſchiets, And 3, ſomething is'to 


be indulged to the injur'd perſon, ſome conſideration had of the a and ' 


loſſe and the paſſion of the relatives of the ſlain perſon. And upon theſe con- 
fideracions God was pleaſed to appoint ſanuaries for ſuch perſons , which 
in true ſpeaking is but a juſt remedy for an unjuſt calamity, and wet 
that ſomething was permitted in favour of the relatives of the un 

man that died, was? 55 

that was in danger to ſuffer it, 


9. 3. The third ſort of ignorance is the worſt, it is that which is vin- 


cible and voluntary, that is, procur'd by the will, is not the prime cauſe of 
it's aftions but the effet, brought in on purpoſe to make way for an eaſy 
miſchief with a colour and excuſe. Of this thereare two noted and diſ- 


>Cernible degrees : Am ignorance craſſe and dul, and introduc'd by negligence 


voluntary and obſerved more or leſſe; and an ignorance affeted, that is, 
choſen and delighted in, to ſerve evil purpoſes, Now concerning theſe 
degrees of this criminal ignorance it is true of them both that they bring 
guilt upon the head of the ignorant, according to their ſeveral proportions: 
bur concerning the actions themſelves which are ated by men in char ſtate 
of ignorance and diſorder, there is ſomething of particular conſideration. 
For we find our Bleſſed Saviour praying for pardon for his perſecucors 
npon this very inducement: Father, pA. them, for they know not what 
4 doe ; that is, they doe not now know, for they are blinded and are in 
a ſtate of ignorance: but that it was vincible and voluntary appears by thoſe 
words.of Chriſt, 1f ye were blind, ye had not ſinn'd , but now ye ſay that you 
ſee, therefore your ſin remains , and having eyes they ſee mot, that is, they 
would not ſee, they did it ignorantly, and they would not cure their igno- 
rance, for it was evident that Chriſt ſaid and did enough infinitely to con- 
vince them that he was the Mefſias, So alſo S. Paxl's ignorance was very 
culpable, when in zeal and rage he perſecuted the Church of God ; but yer 
this ignorance leſſen'd the malice of the effec, and diſpos'd him greatly 
towards pardon. Upon theſe conſiderations, it is a worthy inquiry into 
that effe or influence which proceeds even from a criminal ignorance and 
undiſcerning eſtate, and what it can operate towards pardoh, The queſtt- 
on then is, whether what is done by perſons that know not what they doe, 


when thac diſability ro know is procur'd by themſelves, either by volun- 
tary 


aPPY 
, I ay, which yet was not always deſerv'd of 1:84 
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tary negligence, or malicious purpoſe, is a fin as great as if it were done 


knowingly, 


Queſtion. 


IO 


nuate, or does it aggravats his fault ? 


In, 


intemperance, or hath been foretold of ir by laws and wiſe 


mn _————_—— 


| The caſe is this, Marcus Bibulus falls frequently iuto drunkenneſſe, 
when he is drunk he fights, and fornicares, and ſteals, and does (as it hap- 
pens) all manner of impiety. Does his drunkenneſſe excuſe, or does it exte- 


The Greeks call theſe things anpowias, that is 5 & 7% Give YBey: x 
oiedwmotes cpaprix, Contention and every miſchief that comes from wine , 
ſaith Hefyehine ; which when a man hath obſerved to be conſequent to his 
perſons, 
juſtly fall under the ſentence nor onely of drunkenneſſe, but of homicide, 


or inceſt, or whatever happens to be the vile daughter of ſo diſgrac'd a 
Mother, Drunkards are very often proud and quarrelſome: and there- 
fore to that of Solomen, Look not upon the wine when it is red, Rabba ſaith, 
Ne ſpettes vinum cujus fins eft ſanguis, Look not upon the wine whoſe end is G*mara San- 
bloud: and Enftathine ſaith that the nurſes of Bacchas were painted xaTiyou- 


» QPoviXuys veal THV5 


chaſtity of modeſt women, Bur they neither have,nor have they rea 


they ſhonld.'O: 4» peSorms | TEextarm mxaxyy ad xz. Ty:  &yvoizs aut 


60 iy, mor IE > awuais pen m7 Tommy, w43" ny vononrlas Tyme + 


ez op Epmv ot je eyelet in, ai) optis. Tem ?) mpos eriypg T3 x; Mews 
's peers; having ſnakes and Aageers in their hands, to ſhew 

* that drunkaras were beaftly and bloudy, And therefore if ſuch perſons could 
have impunity, there were no ſafety for the lives of innocent men, or the 


\ 


Y 


ſon why 


TmxaTECR, 


he may 


Fog 


rin cap. $. 
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' Mor], L 1. a4 
E udem. C. 34. 
& Ethic. 


» 3, & 4. 


ſaid _— 3 They that being drunk doe evil, are enilty of the injury. Be- 5d Nicoml. z. 
canſe they are Fete of their own ignorance : for they might have abſtain'd 
from that exceſſe which cauns'd them ignorantly to (mite their Father. Pitta- litic. 2. cap, ult. 


cas by a law caus'd a double puniſhment co be inflicted 


Vide etiam Po- 


drunkards,one & Khetor. 2. 


for the cauſe, and the other for the evil effect. The ſame alſo ſeems to be ©” 
_ theſeaſeof Plato both in his firſt and in his fixth book of Laws : bat gene- 
rally all the interpreters of Ariftot/e,the old Philoſophers, the Mahumetans \,.:..; ;. 1. 
and the Chriſtians and the Heathens, are perfedly of this perſuaſion, that z. Etbic. c. 5. 
the ſins they doe in their drunken fit are perfeRly to be imputed to them. 
To this purpoſe is that of Cicero, Nam qui ſe propter vinum aut amorem ad Herennium 


aut iracundiam fagiſſe rationem dicet, « animi witis videbitar neſciſſe, now *- 
defendet, ſed culpd contaminabit, 
es his reaſon, cannor pretend igno- 


imprudentis, Quare non imprudentis ſe 
He that with wine or anger or luſt me 


rance or want of knowledge for his excuſe, for by his own fault he is 


pol- 


luted, And this is the ſenſe of the Doors of the Church, $. Bil laies 
drunkeaneſle is <vIriperG. Sxiugr* xn. urie, fo S, Chryſoſtome ; v0- 


luntaria inſani«,lo S. Auſtin ; <vSziperQ- ugrie, 0 Iſidore Peluſtot 


: A vs- 


lwntary Devil, a choſen madneſſe, « ſpontaneous fury, And the very ſame words 
are us d by Seneca and Ammiauns Marcellinss, And therefore the finning 


man muſt not excuſe him by his ſtupidity, and blame the wine, bur 


himſelf 


onely ; as Caflicles inthe Comedy convinc'd Dizarchus when he pray'd him Trocul, aa, 


to give him pardon, 
£uod animi impos wini vitio fecerim; 


Vv 


he 


4. cen. 3. 
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he was not himſelf when he did it, it was his wine not he, Theold man 
anſwer'd him, 
non placet 

In mutum quippiam conferri quod loqui non poteſt, Nam vinum ſi 

Fabulari poſiit, ſe defenderet : non vinum moderari, 

Sed vino ſolent qui quidem probi ſunt: verum 

9 ui improbus #. ſive [ubbibit, ſive adeo caret temeto, 

Tamen ab ingenid eſt improbus, 


Blame not the wine ; for wine does not govern a good man, but a good 
man the wine : But he that is wicked is wicked from within, whether he 
drinks or no, By thele ſayings of wiſe men we perceive that they held not 
the drunkard innocent even in thoſe vileneſſes which he did in his drunken- 
neſſe, and their reaſon was Philoſophical, The effec from a voluntary cauſe 
is to be imputed to the firſt principle, 


I2, But Commonwealths haye another intereſt to ſerve; they are to ſe- 
cure the lives and good things of their citizens, and therefore they are by 
all means to effe& what is neceſſary : and if drunken miſchiefs were unpu- . 
niſh'd,men might pretend drunkennefle for an excuſe, and make it really to 
be the warrant of their licentiouſneſle, their rapine, their luſt or their re- 
venge. 
Aulul. Az. 4. Nam ſi iſthuc jus eſt, ut tu iſthuc excuſare poſſies, 
_—— Luce clara diripiamus aurum Matronss palam; 
Poſt id fs prenſi ſimus excuſemns ebrios : 
Nos feciſſe amorss cauſa : nimis vile'ſt vinum atque amor, 
$i ebrio atque amanti impunt facere quod lubeat, licet, 


ſaid old Exclio to Lyconides, If drunkenneflſe may be our excuſe, let us 
goe and drink wer that we may rob the Matrons in the ſtreers. And 

Orat. 3. Manuel Paleologs tells of one that had a mind to be reveng'd 2nd put 
ſome affront upon a great man ;and becauſe he durſt not when he was ſober, 
he drank himſelf into an impudent fierceneſle, that he might firſt have 
boldneſſe and then, as he hop'd, impunity, And therefore there may be 
great reaſon why the Civil laws of any Nation ſhould-puniſh the evil et- 
tes of drunkenneſſe not onely for the evil mothers ſake, but for the ſecu- 
rity of the citizens. 


I3, But in Theology and in the juſt eſtimate of things .in order to.Con- 
ſcience weare to ſpeak and to proceed with ſome tittle difference, For it 
it be ask'd concerning thedrunkennefle, or concerning the man, theres 
no peradyenture but he is for theſe evil effets the worſe man, and the 
drunkennefle 1s alſo the greater crime, The drunkenneſle makes the in- 
jury or the murder lefſe criminal then if it were done with aRual reaſon 
and choice, but theſe make the drunkenneſſe more intolerable and crimi- 

nal. The man in chuſing drunkenneſſe with or for theſe effets is much 

the worſe man ; but the crime is the voluntary drunkennefſe, not the in- 
voluntary rage and injury, And this appears upon theſe reaſons, 


14, I, Becauſe by how much more the ſenſe and reaſon is depraved,by ſo 
much the lefle the man hath pleaſure in his fin, For if he be wholly mad 
or ſenſelefle, his fin is wholly uſelefſe ro him, it does him no preſent de- 
light, any more then to a beaſt co puſh with his horns ; which therefore is 

not 
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not criminal becauſe he cannot refle& upon his own act, the cannot chuſe ic 
for a reaſonable conſideration, he hath no will to entertain it. Bur if he 
be nor” ſo far gone, then there is ſome proportion of guilt, becauſe there 
is of choice in the ſhipwracks of his reafon and his will : and therefore Theo- 


doret (aid, To 5 Tx pains 9g we piper xexeapulu ovyyroruy, Drunken- qu. 59. in 
neſſe hath ſome reproof, and ſome pity ; ſome puniſhment, and ſome pars» Genet 
don. And Arrivs Menander (aid that per vinum ant laſciviam lapſis ca- in|.6. de Re 
pitaliss pena remittenda eſt, They that fin by drunkenneſle or paſſion may "i. 


be puniſh'd, but not capitally , the ſame with that in Stobewe, Thu wiblu 
arapgprimyy mn waiye, Even in thefollies and ſtupidities of drunken- 
neſle there is ſomething amiſſe beſides the material part, But this is 
when there is ſomething left by which he can underſtand and chuſe Come- 
thing of the crime, 


2. Themiſchiefs conſequent to drunkenneſle are therefore lefſe mo- 
ral evils, becauſe they doe lefſe moral miſchief, For no man by his luſt 
ated in his drunkennefle is made more luſtfull, or by any a then done is 
promoted towards a vitious habit z for he knew not what he did, and re- 
members it not : it is like Lot's inceſt,no more known after then before, and 
therefore it leaves no ſediment or lees behind it ; which ſhews it to have 
more natural vileneſſe then moral,and therefore is nearer to pardon, 


Et cauſa jaſta eſt, ſiquidem ita eft ut predicas, 
Te cam compreſiiſſe vinolentum virginem. 


If the yong man was drunk when he lay with her, he hath ſome excuſe, 
that is, as to his luſt; but that is an aggravation of his drunkenneſſe, and 
he is not the more acquitted, when the aggravation of his fin and puniſh- 
ment is onely plac'd upon the right cauſe, 


3. If the conſequent miſchiefs of drunkenneſſe were formally thoſe 
ſins which materially they are, that is, if they were properly guilty of all 
that they ignorantly doe, then it would follow that becauſe murder is worſe 
then drunkenneſle, and yet that murder was involuntary, ſome action that 
is involuntary would be more malicious then that which is choſen, IE ic 
be replied that thoſe conſequent as are choſen becauſe the cauſe of them 


' Is Choſen, according to what is diſcours'd in the 4* Rule of this Chapter; 


I anſwer, that this is true if drunkenneſſe were not an accidental cauſe of 
them: but theſe effe Rs being but contingent to drunkenneſle, and the effe&t 
of ſome other evil principle,which then prevails when by drunkenneſle the 
mans guards are called off, therefore they cannot be intirely attributed to 
drunkenneſſe; and therefore if a man be ſurpris'd with drink, or is advis'd 
ro it as toa medicine, if he falls into ſuch conſequent diſorders, it would be 
hard to damne this man as a murderer or as an inceſtuous perſon,when heis 

ſo neither by his preſent, nor his antecedent choice. Therefore it is that 


Libaniws (ates that one who hath grievouſly offended another mMaxus Declamer. 31. 


a TwQG. emaASry as oivoy xaTpuyur, oftentimes is not puniſhed when wine 
was his excuſe, and the Scholiaſt upon the Banaxg ſaies that he that kills 
a man >w perims with deliberation is govyyreges not to be pardon'd: If he 
does it by chance, he is free ; but if by drunkenneſle, he was by the Roman 
law baniſh'd for five years : and thus juſtice is preſerved on all hands, thac 
the drunkenneſſe ſhould be puniſh'd more then drankenneſſe, and the 
murder leſſe then murder. For that is the worſe for having ſuch a daugh- 
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ter, but this is more pardonable for having ſuch a Mother. 


But if the drunkenneſle be but imperfeR, it the conſequent crimes be 
remembred and delighted in afterwards,(for that is a certain indication the 
ſtupidity was not extreme, nor equal to an excuſe) then | 


Miow pwnpgye ou mT, Tlegume* 


ſuch a drunkard is alſo all that which he a&s and profeſles in his folly : x re- 
membring drunkard, as he is but an ill companion, ſo if he falls into the 
horrid conſequents which too often are the puniſhments of intemperance, 
hath no excuſe. But if he choſe drunkennefſe on purpoſe that he mighr 
have impudence enough to doe a miſchief, he committed the fin before- 
hand, and was before he a&ed it guilty before God ; and when he hath ated 
it, heis alſo guilty before men *, But unleſle it be in theſe caſes, the ations 
done by him that underſtands not what he does are as the ations of a mad 
man or a fool, The fin was done before, and the miſchief and the puniſh- 
ment doe follow : but the guilt is in the cauſe, not in the effe& thar is in- 
voluntary z though proceeding from a cauſe that was indeed voluntary, bur 
not univocal and proper, 


The ſenſe of this queſtion thus explicated agrees with the doQrine 
of the Fathers, who in the inſtance of Lot declarehim criminal onely as to 
his drunkennefle, not to his inceſt. So Origes, S. Chryſoſtom, S. Auſtin : 
and S. Ambroſe gives this account of the whole queſtion 5 Sar? diſcimus 
vitandam ebrietatem, &c. - We learn that ——_— is to be avoided, by 
which we are brought to that evil ſlate f things, that we cannot beware of 
erimes, For thoſe things which being ſober we avoid, when we are drunk we 
tenorantly commit, And a little after; They who have been too free in drink- 
ing wine, know not what they ſpeak, they are like men dead and buried: 
ideoque ſiqua per vinum deliquerint, apud ſapientes Fudices venia quidem 


arch.cap. 6, fatta donantur, ſed levitatis damnantur authores, Therefore what wileneſſes 


they commit in their wine (meaning when they know not what they doe) for 
the deeds themſelves ſo ignorantly committed they find pardon amoneſt wiſe 
Fudees, but for their temulency a condemnation. 


The reſult of theſe diſcourſes is this, Thevileneſſes which are done 


by drunken and ſtupid perſons unwittingly, are not of the ſame kind of 


which gaturally they are and would be it the a&tors were ſober : they are 
not thecrimes of murder or luſt or inceſt reſpeRively, but circumſtances 
of great horrour aggravating the drunkenneſle, and deeply condemning 
the man, And yet, if the dfunkenneſle be-not extreme, I mean the ſtupi- 
dity and ignorance,it that be not ſnch as to take away wholly the uſe of 
reaſon and moral choice, all the remaining portions of reaſon hoe in their 
proper degree make the imperfe&t drunkard guilty of other perfect 
crimes, even of whatſoever he then ſhall a& ;and they ſhall for their own 
degrees of remaining choice be imputed to him as certainly as the drunk- 
enneſle, 


The ſame is the caſe of Inconfideration and 0bliwion, whoſe effets are 


* innocent upon the ſame accounts and no other. It they come in upon ane- 


e4tive principle, that is, begin and proceed upon a natural deficiency and 
an unavoidable cauſe, that which is forgotten, or that which is done by for- 


oetfulneſle 


21, 


22, 
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getfulneſſe muſt be amended and repair'd as well as we can; but by a pre- 
ceding morally-diligent care, and an after-reyocation, nolition or amends, 
It may be kept innocent, This onely thing is to be interpos'd, that if by 
the precontract of a vitious habit there is ingenerated in our ſpirits and ex- 
teriour faculties ſuch a promptneſle and facility of ſinning, that many of the 
as of ſuch a habit are done without advertency, as in vile and habitual 
ſwearing, every ſuch action though paſſing without notice is criminal, be- 
cauſe it is the product of the will habitually depraved and there is no other 
cauſe why the actual conſent of the will is not at it, but becauſe it was not 
requir'd, but preſum'd, and taken without diſpute, A yong Luteniſt diſ- 
putes and contends for _ ſingle touch of a ſtring : but when he hath 
made it eaſy and habitual, he reſolves to play a ſer of leſſons, and every 
ſtroke is voluntary, though every one is not now actually con(ider'd, 


Queſtion, 


To this 5, of Ignorance belongs the queſtion concerning Fraud and - 
Guile, For if another man coſens and abuſes my underſtanding, he places me 
in ignorance ; and then it is worth our inquiry, What morality or what obli- 
gation there s in thoſe attions which are done by us ſo abus'd, ſo deceiv/d, ſo 
made ignorant, and incapable of judging rightly, 


T he anſiver relies upon the ſame grounds as formerly, with this advan- 
tage, that he who is deceiv'd by the crafts of another, hath moſt common- 
ly an ignorance that is very, innocent ; and then if that ignorance be wholly 
the cauſe of any action, the cauſe is innocent and {0 is the prodution. And 
upon the ſame accounts we are to judge concerning the obligation of pre- 
miles and contracts made by perſons in error and deception, 1, If the er- 
ror be concerning the ſubſtance of the thing contracted for, the contra is 
naturally invalid, and obliges not at all, If Tits« buy a horſe, and Caius 
ſend him a Mule or an Oxe, there is nothing done, Titi#s hath made no 
bargain atall, If I buy a man-ſervanr, and the Merchant ſells me a mai- 
den dreſs'd in mans apparrel, this makes the contra& invalid; I made no 
bargain for a maid-ſervant,but for a man. When Faceb married Rachel,and 
lay with Leah, that Concumbency made no marriage between them; for 
the ſubſticution of another perſon was ſuch an injury as made the contract 
to be none at all: and unlefle "pu had afterwards conſented, Leah had 
been none of his wife, 2. If the error and ignorance be not in the ſub- . 
ſtance of the contra, whatever elſe the error be, the contract is natural- 
ly valid, that is, withqut a new contract and renewed conſent it can ſtand; 
but if that error was the cauſe of the contra, which if the error had nor 
been would not have been at all, thenir is in the power of the abuſed per- 
ſon to reſcind the contract, and the fraudulent contraRor is in Conſcience 
bound to recede from all his ill-acquir'd advantages, The reaſon is, be- 
cauſe he did injury to his neighbour, and plac'd him in evil diſpoſitions and 
unaptneſle to chuſe wiſely, otherwiſe then God and the laws of nations and 
the common intention of contractors doe intend : and therefore although 
there was ſo much of the ſubſtantial requiſites as could make a contract na- |. Bolo. 5. C, 
turally valid, yet it was ſo ill, that all laws and intentions and tacit condi- ro aryags 
tions of contraQors have thought fit to relieve the abuſed perſon, Dols wel dc exc:prionid, 
metu adhibito, attio quidem naſcitur, ſi ſubdita ſtipulatio ſit * per doli mals © 90. 
Vv 3 famen 
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tamen wel methis exceptionem ſubmoveri petitio debet : and the reaſon is 
given, ſidelo, 5, C. de reſcindenda wvenditione z Si dolo adverſarii deceptum 
venditionem prediite feciſſe Preſes provincie aditus animadverterit, ſiew 
contrarinm eſſe dolum bone fidet ( =m in _—_— contrattibus maxime exj- 
Yitur) reſcindi venditionem jubebit. In Contradts the honeſty of the con- 
tractors is principally to be regarded, and fraud is deſtruRtve of all honeſt 
intentions ; and therefore the Pretor ſhall reſcind ſach fraudulent bargains. 
2. Butif the error was not the intire cauſe of the contra, but that upon 
other accounts we would have bargain'd, onely we would not have paid (0 
great a price, then the bargain is valid,and the Prztor cannot reſcind it,nor 
the injur'd perſon revoke it ; but the Civil law in this caſe did permit a&#1s- 
nem quanti minors, that is, an amends for ſo much detriment as I ſuffer ap- 
[.13. f.dea8ti- parently by the fraud, If Caime ſells ro Mevins ſheep which heaffirms to 
dy be ſound, but they are indeed rotten, the law permits not reſciſſion of the 
bargain,but forces Caims to reſtore ſo much of the price as the ſheep were 
overvalued, And this is alſo the meaſure in the Court of Conſcience, But 

this is to be underſtood in ſuch caſes where the fault of the vendible com- 

modity cannot be diſcerned by the buyer, and where the ſeller did deceive 
voluntarily, For in other cales Caveat emptor is the rule of the law, /et the - 

buyer look to it, and it is alſo the rule in Conſcience, The ſeller muſt not 

affirm the thing to be without faulr, if he knows it vitious and faulty, Buc 

neither is he bound to proclaim the faults of his goods, if they be diſcer- 

lib, 3- Offi. nible, And of this Cicero diſcourſes reaſonably, Num te emere coegit, qui 
ne hortatus quidew eft ? Ile quod non placebat proſcripſit ; quod placebat 

emiſti. ©uod f6 qui proſeribunt villam bonam beneque edificatam, non exi- 

ſftimantur fefelliffe, etiamſi ilka nec bona eſt, nec edificata ratione ; multo mi- 

nus qui domuns non laudarunt : ubi enim judicium emptoris eſt, ibi fraus 

venditoris que poteſÞ ofſe ? Sim autem ditium non omne praſtandum eſt, quod 

diftum non eft, id praftkandum putas ? Quid veroeſt ſiultins quam vendite- 

rem ejus rei quan vendat vitia narrare ? Quid auterms tam abſurdum, quans 

ſo Domini juſſn ita preco predicet, Domum wvendo peſtilentem ? Who com- 

pell'd theeto buy? T he man that ſold it did nor (it may be) ſo much as de- 

firethee, He fold it becanſe ir did not pleaſe him zand becauſe it did pleaſe 

thee, thou haſt bought ic. He that ſers up a bill of ſale and proclaims 2 

houſe fair,and well-buile and well-ſeated, hath not deceiv'd thee, though ir 

be neither well- built, nor well-ſeated ; becauſe if it be intire for thee to 

make 2 judgement, he bath nor deceiv'd thee, Much leffe if he hath noc 

prais'dit. For if all that is ſpoken in the bill is not of neceſhity (viz. in 

order tothe bargain or thy choice) to be verified, much leſſe muſt chat be 

perform'd or requir'd which was not ſpoken, But does ever any man cry 

ſtinking fiſh ro be ſold, or fay, Come and buy a houſe that hath the plague 

init 7 All this is great feafon : Onely this is to be added, that ſuch faults as 

cannot be difcerned by the buyer, maſt be dechar'd, or muſt be allowed 

for in the price : and the cafe is the ſame, if the buyer be a child, or-a fool, 

|. in cauſe. $. Or artignorant undiſcerning perſon; for no man muſt be made richer by the 
Icem Pom. #. ;ajtrie and folly of his Brother. I know that in all the public contracts 


oo JOY of mankind, that which all men conſent in is, to buy cheap and to ſell 


f.loc. 'dear: but Chriſtian religion, and the contempr of the world, and the love 
1. & volun- of ſpiritual intereſts, are fent from heaven, to cauſemerchandiſe to be an 
care, & dert= inſtance of fociety, and not a craft and robbery, 4. If the buyer be deceiy'd, 


kcind. vend. 


bnt not by the ſeller, bur by a third perſon, and that deception be the canſe 


of thecoatraR, the buyer may reſcind the contract if he can , that is, he is 
not 
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not in Conſcience oblig'd to ſtand to it, if he can be quit in law: but hethar 
deceiv'd him is bound to repair his injury if he have ſuffer'd any,or to break 
the bargain, if the goods be unalter'd, Theſe things have no particular 
reaſon, but are evident upon the former accounts, 


$. 3. Of Fear and Violence, and how theſe can make 


an attion imvoluntary. 


RuLrs VII. 


Fear.that makes our reaſon uſeleſſe,and ſuffers us not 
to conſider, leaves the actions it produces free 
from crime,even though it ſelf be culpable. 


E- 3, T He caſe is this ; Roberto Mangone a poor Neapolitan travelling upon the 

| Mountains to his own houſe, is ſeized on by the Bandits, a piſtol is put 

to his breaſt, and he threatned to be kill'd unlefle he will be their guide co 

the houſe of Signior Segairi his Landlord, whom he knows they intend to 

rob and murder, The poor Maneore did fo : his Lord was murder'd, his 

goods rifled and his houſe burned, The queſtion is, whether Mangone be 
ouilty of his Lords death, 


2, To this the anſwer is eaſy, that Mangone is not innocent ; and though 
he did not conſent clearly and delightingly to Seg#iri's death, yet rather 
then die himſelf he was willing the other ſhoald. No man is defirous in 
a ſtorm to throw his goods into the ſea, if he could help it, and fave his 
life ; but rather then looſe his goods and his life too, he heaves them over- 
board, Mnemzi & vv &ony art mil Th TERS 10IKAG! * KiMov evo ions, (aid Ethic.lib. 3- 
Ariſtotle, Theſe kind of attions are mixt, but they have more of ſpontaneity =: *- 
and election in them then of conſtraime, No Chriſtian remaining 2 Chri- 
ſtian is willing to offer ſacrifice to Demons, or to abjure Chriſt, if he be 
let alone : but he that in time of perſecution falls away, not changing his 
heart, bat denying his profeſſion, this man is not excusd by his fear, but 
betray'd by it, "Erie © 1aws ix ter arayxadium, aa ugnov em nn), hid, 
mz. 76 d aro mera, There are ſome things to which a man muſt not {of 
fer himſelf to be compell d by any force, but he muſt rather die then doe them. 
And becauſe there are ſome things a »| Thy arveriviw pimy vmapmuver, 
which are inſufferable to humane Nature, and therefore there is in laws aſ- 
fign'd a certain allowance of fear quz poteſt cadere in fortem & conflantem 
virum, that is, in the caſe of danger of ſuffering the extremeſt evils, and 
our obedience tO humane laws is excus'd in fach caſes, becanſe no man is 
ordinarily bound by the laws to ſuffer a greater evil in keeping the law, 
then is threatned by the law it ſelf to him that brezks them 5 therefore the 
law allows an omiſhon of obedience in the fear of the greateft evils, as I | 
have already explicated *. But in Divine hawes it is otherwiſe, becauſe no *lib-z-Chap.t- 
man can threaten or inflit on another an evil comparably ſo great as God pit 
does on them that break his laws 4 and therefore the lefle fear cannot be a 
reaſonable excuſe againſt a greater ; and in all caſes, the fear of man minft 

| Vv 4 yield 
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ubi ſupra. & 
lib. z.C hap. 3. 
Rule 11. 


yield tothe fear of God, And therefore in the matter of a Divine Com- 
mandement, no fear of temporal evil is an excuſe or warranty, Becauſe 
we are taught to deſpiſe poverty and pain-and death, and to doe all this 
chearfully and gloriouſly, And therefore this caſe of Conſcience and it's 
whole dimenſions are quickly meaſur'd, 


But this is onely in Negative commandements, for they can never be 
broken with innocence ___ what pretended neceflity or violence ſoever, 
But in poſitive Commandements the caſe is not ſoclear, bur fit to be more 
confider'd : But it will quickly alſo come to an iſſue, if we diſtinguiſh 0- 
miffions from commiſhons, For no man mayupon anypretence doe anything 
againſt a poſitive Commandement. He may omit to viſit a Chriſtian in 
priſon, if he fears he ſhall looſe his life in the viſitation, or be threatned 
with any great calamity ; but he may not'doe him any injury or oppreſſion 
to ſave his life and liberty, Burt I haveto this alſo given particular anſwer 
upon another occaſion, That which.I am to adde here is this; There is 
no peradventure but the obedience go a poſitive commandement,till it be 
plac'd in it's own circumſtances and requir'd here and zow and ſo,will give 
place to ſo juſt a cauſe of deference and ſtay as is the ſecuring our ſelves 
againſt a great tear, For where God hath not requir'd us in particular 
manner to doe a duty, he hath requir'd it in a very particular manner to 
preſerve our ſelves, But whenthe caſe is ſo, that the particular is requir'd, 
no fear of man can hinder us, For in all things God is to be preterred,. 
And thereforeit is ſo rarely well order'd that unleſle it be in extraordinary 
caſes, as the Apoſtles preaching the Goſpel, their open confeſſions of faith, 
their declaring againſt the religions oft the world at that time, for which 
they had ſpecial commands, and were to doe them and not to fear the fear 
of men, there is ſcarce any poſitive law of God but either it may be per- 
form'd by an internal ſuppletory, by a defire and willingneſle and endea- 
vour, or elſe will be ſufficient to be done in the article of death, that is, then 
when we need not fear the worſt that man can doe unto us, . Thus it is in 
the ſuſception of the Sacraments; from the a&ual ſuſception of which by 
a great and juſt fear if we be frighted, we cannot be hindred from the deſire 
and ſpiritual and moſt effeive ſuſception of them : and from the actual if 
we be by a juſt tear delayed (though the caſe cannot often happen) yet it is 
generally ſuppos'd that if they be done before our death, the commande- 
ment is obeyed, if the delay was not on our part ; and at our death no new 
fear of lend can bea juſt excuſe, However, if it or any thing elſe be po- 
ſitively and determinately requir'd in circumſtances, we muſtnot be afraid 
of them that can onely k1ll the body ; or if we be, the fear and the omiſſion 
are both criminal, and this is not excus'd by thar, 


4. But if in theſe or any other caſes the fear be a ſurpriſe, ſudden, and 


4 


violent, and impetuous, that is, ſuch that our reaſon is invaded and made 
uſeleſſe, ſuch as by a natural effort diſorders all our faculties, ſuch as that 
of Arachne in Ovid, 

uid mihi tunc animi miſera fuit ? anne quod agne eft 

Siqua Inpos audit circum flabula alta frementes ? 

Aut leport,qui vepre latens hoſtilia cernit 

Ora canum,nullos audet dare corpore motus * 
ſuch a fright as a hare or lambe are in when they are purſued by dogs and 
foxes, 
Occupat 


OO ——_ 


of all lumane Afions., 


Cray. 1. 


Cernle eque cadunt toto de corpore gutte, 


 Occupat obſeſſ * l «der mihi frigidus artus 


—_— mm Ry, tans 
———— —— ——— — ——— 
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when nature is in a lipothymie, and our ſtrengths are made extravagant, 
when we can doe any thing in flying and nothing at all to con{ider ; then our 
underſtanding cannot deliberate, and then our will does not conſent, and 
then the effect is pityable bur not criminal, but thefear it ſelf pefſibly may 
be both, For ſometimes our fear may be ſo great, that it fills all our fa- 
culties, and then there cannot be any deliberation;for that muſt be ar leiſure, 
and muſt look upon two objefts. Statizs well deſcribes this kind of fear in 


the ſimilitude of a hunted ſtagge. 


16% quales cum Cerva cruents 


Circumventa lupis, nullum cui pedtore mollt 

Robur, CF in volucri tenuts fiducia curſu, 
' Precipitat ſuſpenſa fucam, jam jamque teneri 

Credit, & ulluſos audit concurrere mor ſus : 


lib. 5.T hebaid. 


ſhe hath no courage, no confidence, no hope of any thing ; ſhe dies. if ſhe 
ſtayes, bur ſhe cannot ſtay to conſider ſo long ; and when ſhe runs, ſhe dies 
r00, and ſhe hears the wolt at her ear, and ſees him with her eye, and 
teels the teeth in her heart, and dies with fear, In ſuch caſes as theſe we 
areas men without reaſon, and therefore to be judg'd accordingly. 
heard of a Trouper who in the late ſad warres of Zzgland being alarm'd, 
was (o affrighted that he bridled his Comerade inſtead of his horſe : and in 
the laſt inroad which the Twrks made into the Empire, a German Carrier 
was ſo affrighted with the noiſe of T»wrk;ſb horſes coming, that he knew 
not how to make uſe of his own to fly away, but deploriag his condition 
that his horſe being loaden could not run faſt, had nor the reaſon left him, 
though he had time, to throw off his pack, but ſtaid in that amazement, 
till the priſoner of tear became a ſlave to the Tarks. What a man does in 
ſuch a caſe, no equal eſtimator of things will impute to choice or malice. 
He that flies from a lion purſuing him, and in his affrightment runs into a 
River, is not criminally guilty of his own death. He runs into one death 
before another, but prefers it not : tor if he were in the ſame fear of drow- 
ning, he would leap aſhore though a Lion did ſtand there expecting of 2 


prey. 


I have 


Concerning degrees of fear which arelefle, ſuch which leave us in a 
power to conſider and deliberate, they may leſſen the malice of the crime 
ro which they drive, but cannot make the fat innocenc, He that is 
taken by a Tyrant and an unjuſt power and put amongſt the troups, is got 
innocent though in that fear and againſt his will he fight againſt his Prince, 
'E: m5 gy a; trAoymar (tight ESrAorTas Tus ayayxactimms Pola XANGY Ia) 
3A.;r, ſaid Dio Cocceine, They went willingly to warre, if at leaſt they may 
be ſaid to be willing who are conſtrain'd by. fear, It is an unwilling willing- 
neſſe, and therefore it is a fin almoft againſt their will, For in deſpite of 
ſuch a conſtraint,a man may uſe his libertyzas Lucian ſaies of the yong man, p41. pres, 
mom, He did not 


6; vUG WEYLLNNEY, AG KaGraye atopy Gr 4 Rialopy. ©. 
marry, but though his Father forc d and compell d him, yet 


] 


erefus'd, 


The ſame is the caſe of Superſtition, which is an exceſſiveand inordi- 
nate fear in the matter of religion, If the fear be ſupreme and diſtrafting, 
the effects of it are very pityable; but criminal onely in that degree in which 


if 
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it is vincible and can be ſubdued by reaſon, When Michael Stifeliue a Ger- 
»4n in Luther's time had affrighted the people with a confident and terrible 
prediion of the day of Judgement within a few days to be revealed, the 
poor affrighted people left off their daily labours, and took care of no du- 
ty for this life, This omiſſion at another time would have been very cri- - 
minal z but now their ſuperſtitious fear did alleviate it, if not wholly take ir 
away, Burt in this there is nothing particular, ſave onely that the cauſes 
of fear in this caſe are worſe then inother things; but the effefts themſelves 
are not commonly very bad. 


But this paſſion of fear\hath in it yer more difficulty in relation to 
humane contracts and obligations, which can be evacuated and declar'd ne- 
ver to have obligd if they commenc'd with fear, For upon this account 
ſome prerend contraQts of marriages, abſolutions from Eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſures,teſtimonies in ceſtamentary cauſes, vowes, donations, ſentences, re- 


| Ggnations of Benefices, conſtitutions of Profors, election to offices, and 


oaths of obligation to men, and promiſes, not to oblige, if the promiſer or 
contractor was conſtrained by fear, 


8, But to all theſe the anſwer will be the ſame, for they are all diſcernable 


by the Game reaſon, If the fear was ſuch that it might affright a wiſe and 
a conſtant perſon, the law judges the contra to be null, and not to oblige 
in law, which is the meaſure of contraQs and legal obligations, Bur al- 
though the law declares many particular caſes, in which the fear does annul 
the contraR, and in ſuch caſes ordinarily there needs no further inquiry; 
yet becauſe many caſes happen in which the law hath not regularly declar'd 
her ſentence, by that meaſure which the law goes by, we may without trou- 
bledetermine our ſelves, The rule therefore1s this z When any evil threat- 
med is ſo great, that to ſuffer it is more intolerable then to doe the thing to 
which you are compell'd, there the fear is ſuppos'd great enough to nullify 
the contra, If arich perſon be threatned, that he ſhall be forc'd to pay a 
hundred pound, or marry the oppreſſors daughter; if he promiſes to marry 
her heis oblig'd, and that fear and that threatning ſhall nor prevail to eva- 
cuate his promiſe, Becauſe he that ſo threatens intending bur an evil thar 
is very tolerable, if the marriage be of worſe miſchief, he did not chuſe it 
out of fear ; for he that does ſo, chuſes the lefle evil to avoid a pun not 
a greater to avoid a leſſe: ſo S, Auſtinobſerves,Neque enim dici ſolet quiſpiam _ 
voluntate fee, ſiquid fecit invitus , quanquam ſi ſubtilins advertamws, 
etiam quo quiſqne invitus facere cogitur, fi flew, voluntate fecit : ſed quia 
malit aliud, ideo invitus, hoc eſt, nolens, facere dicitur , and Simplicius to the 
ſame purpole, quia licet inviti agammns, tamen ſic agere eligimus, It is in- 
deed againſt our will;but when things are in an evil ſtace,we chule the leaſt, 
If therefore he chuſes that which he ſaies is a worſe evil, he cannot pretend 
it is for that fear ; and conſequently it muſt be upon ſome other motive, 
ſomething of his own ; and if it be, it will verify the contra. Tirius finds 
Caius at an advantage with a Watch & a Ring + Ga him of no great valoe; 
he threatens to take them from him, unlefle Caiss will promiſe the nexc 
day to bring him twenty talents.Caivs promiſes it, and therefore is oblig'd, 
for he cannot ſay, he was compell'd, For no lefle violence can conſtrain us 
to ſuffer a greater, becauſe that is far more eligible then this, And there- 
fore the law calls nothing a juſt cauſe of fear, but the fear of the greateſt 


evils, as death, tormenr, diſmembring, intolerable diſgrace ; thac is, ſuch 
things 
S 
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things which to avoid a man would ſuffer any evil that is leſſe, Now be- 
cauſe incontracts we intend ſome adyantage to our ſelves, real or imagina- 
ry, and in contracts effeed by a great tear we can deſign none bur the 
avoiding of a greater miſchief, the law and right reaſon wholly attribute it 
to fear, and therefore annul the contract, Martial's caſe is pertinent to 
this inquiry, | 


Luod ſt me tonſor, cum ſtrifta novacula ſupra eſt, lib. 11. Ep.5 9. 


Tunc libertatem divitiaſque roget, 
Promittam : nec enim rogat illo tempore tonſor ; 
Latro rogat : res eſt imperioſa timor, 
Sed fuerit curva cum tuta novacula theca, 
Frangzam tonſori crura manuſque ſimul, 


If a Barber when the rafor is upon my throat contrads with me for twenty 
pound,if I fear he will cut my throat if he be denied, I promiſe to him as 
ro a thief, with whom whatſoever contract I make in my intolerable fear, 
no law of man does verify it, But Martial as to his inſtance was no good 
Caſuiſt, 


For if it be inquir'd whether I am oblig'd in Conſcience to keep my 
promiſe toa thief or a bandito,which I made to fave my life , I anſwer thar 
I am, Becauſe he being an outlaw and rebell againſt all Civil laws, and in a 
ſtate of warre, whatever you promiſe to him, you are to nnderſtand it ac- 
cording to that law ander which then you. are, which is the law of Nature 
and Force together. So that you cannot be guarded by the defenſative of 
the Civil laws, nor is your contra under it's guard and conditions, Ia 
contraQs under the prote&tion of Civil laws, we are to goe byit's mea- 
ſares, and the contract is good or bad accordingly, But when we have no 


meaſures but what we can get of our ſelves, our contracts are to begin and - 


end between our ſelves, and by our own proportions. But in law no maris 
ſuppos'd to have conſented, but he in whoſe power it is to difſent; $z vs 


ſcire ut velim, effice ut poſiim nolle : and every contra muſt have. opsF1y Seneca, 


x« TE:mnor,aS Damaſcen Calls it, a deſere L994 from all bond, * Aura 5, a, 
pn OE eraywmns, If there be force and a ſad neceſſity in it, it is a calamity ra- 
ther then a contra ; and therefore the laws intend co defend and reſcue us 
from the oppreflian. | 


) 


great, and the perſon never ſo timorous, ſo that the uſe and miniſteries of 
reaſon be left, can excuſe a fin, or nullify acontrat, The reaſon is given by 


I am to adde onf-caution, That no reverential fear, let it be never ſo 


Ariſtotle, 'H who & murgaxn rept m exe: To 19ves!, ws ara yxaion, Echic. lib. 10, 
The Fathers Empire hath in it no violence and no coattion, And Heliodorgs © vii. 


Pruſess in his paraphraſe faith the ſame thing, that the commands of Pa- 
rents, or ſuch whom we reverence and fear,vlkw iu wy, wm mejanlw iynus 
wr uae a1, have not ſuch force as to compel - not but that weare to obey; 
but that what we doe out of reverential fear to them is not compell'd, bur 
voluntary and choſen, 


What is faid of Fear, is not true of other paſſions, /»ſt and anger, or 
whatever elſe is productive of thoſe effets which uſe to make men aſham'd, 
and diſorder all their intereſts, 1, Becauſe theſe paſſions are ſeldome of 
that nature and degree of violence as to take away all powers of delibera- 
tion, and therefore they are but ſeldome fit to be pretended in excuſe of any 

ation, 


. 


%s 
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ation, 2. They are commonly the crue Mothers, the univocal parents of 
cheir produRtions, otherwiſe then it.is in fear and drunkenneſſe and igne- 
rance ; for theſe produce things of a nature different from their immediate 
principles, as drunkenneffe produces effetts of anger, of luſt, &c, that is, it 
is the occaſion of them, not the proper Mother, But luſt produces luſt, 
and anger ſends forth angry words, and ſpitefull a&tions, and reſolutions of 
revenge. 3, The produdts which come trom theſe paſſions are ſo very far 
from being rendred involuntary, that by theſe paſſions they are made moſt 
delightful], and without them they could not pleaſe at all. 4, Whenever 
they prevail to any violence or extremity of degree, it is by an increafing 
will ; not by weakneſle and natural infirmity, but by a moral ſtate of infir- 
mity, that is, a ſtate of ſinfulneſſe. 5. It is not in theſe as it is in fear, or 
vincible ignorance, that what is voluntary in the cauſe may be involuntary 
in the effe&t : but in theſe paſſions and temptations, the Mother and the 
daughter are choſen ; not the one direly and the other by interpretation, 
backer of them properly, diretly and immediately, For theſe rea- 
ſons the caſe of thele paſſions is curiouſly to be diſtinguiſh'd from the pre- 
cedent, But when theſe paſſtons doe come to extremity, although their 
proper adts are not the leſſe {ins but the greater, as an a&t of anger is the 
more deviliſh by how' much the paſhon is the more extreme z yet if any 
zquiyocal and contingenc effects be produc'd, as if in the violence of luſt 
a Child be run over and harr, or any thing that is not natural to that paſhon, 
nor intended by the man, then according to the degree of the ecſtaſy and 
tranſport by the paſſion, the contingent effect may be leſlen'd in it's malig- 
nity, Andia this (eaſe is that of Libenivs to be underſtoodor elſe it is not 
true, that injuries are very often to be remitted if the man hath drunken- 
nefſe for his excuſe, ® Sopgr,3 ogpmemniar, 1 Arlw, rot mityrer,or anger, or for- 
geifulineſſe, 07 arrogance, or any ſuch like thing, Like to this is that of Arrizs 
Menander, Capital puniſhments are not to be inflited per vinwm ant laſci- 
viam lapſis, to them that offend by the follies of drankenneſſe or the violence 


of luſt. 
Et wino tortus, & ira: 


Wine & rageare like two racks,% compel men to open ſecrets, Now when 
the caſe is ſo that theeffe&t is zquivocal, as it is in drunkennefſe in many 
inſtances, and in other paſſions ſometimes, there onely there is ſome dimi- 
nytion or excuſing of the crime, But.the Ancients gave too much liberty, 
and an indifferent ſentence in theſe caſes, becauſe wanting the Chriſtian 
meaſures they underſtood no better. 
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In every good action the means and the end muſt 
be Symbolical : ſo that, 1. a good action done 
for an evil end, and 2. an evil action done for a 
pou end, are alike Criminal, 


HE firſt part of this Rules in the expreſs words ef our 
Is Bleſſed Lord, Take heed that you give not your alms be- qah, 6, x. 


S fore mento be ſeen of them, Evenalms, which are our 
righteouſneſs, and ſorendred both by the Arabick and 
> the Vulgar Latin, yet if done to vainglorious purpo- 
ſes, are good for nothing, but are direly acts of vain- 
glory, Ty: daniias oxamCopens oprA GO 2dr, faith 
S. Baſil, The noiſe of a trumpet ſpoils our alms, For 
from the end every action is qualified , and an indifferent ation is made 
good and bad by theend , and that which is ſo already, is mademore ſo by 
a participation of that to which it is deſign'd, For the end changes the 
natureas well as the morality of the ation, So Ariſtotle, Ei uo ms y * Lib. 5. Ethic, 
Sadr Frex & pt; Aver x axprRagſient ,0 5 DEg MI Es XY CnpuaphoO- 4 4 cap. 2. 
Em Svmay * Cnr i, <19A<5"G $otdev av #1) {g2nov n mAcorixaos * nar dd, 
Ix O., axor%5 GI ;. He that commits adultery for gain is covetous, 
not laſcivious : but he that ſpends his money and ſuffers loſs for his luſts 
ſake, he is the wanton. And therefore God and all wiſe men regard not 
the exterior action in their accounts of vertue, but the manner and 
purpoſe of doing-it, Quoniam quidem non in fatto laws eſt, ſed in eo 
quemadmodum fat. Eadem res ſi gule datur, turpic eſt: ſi honori, re- 
prehenſionem effugit, Amico agro aliquis affidet * probamus : at hoc þ he- 
reditatis casa facit, wultur eft, cadaver expeitat. So Seneca, The praiſe 
and wvertue is not inthe thing done, but inthe manner of doing it. If we 
” ſpend great ſums of money in our Kitchin, it ws ſordid: but if upon publick 
works, on Colleges and Hoſpitals, onthe Poor or upon Religion, it is brave and 
noble, He that wiſits hs ſick friend in charity, does mel; but he that ſits 
by him and watches with him in hope to get alegacy, is avultur, and watches 
for the Carcaſſe and the Prez 


2. Nowconcerning this, the beſt Compendium of all the Caſes of Con- 
ſcience which can relate hither, ,is,that with hearty ſimplicity we purſue chat 
rule of S, Paul, Y/Yhether ye cat or drink, and whatſoever ye doe. doe all to 
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the glory of God: the ſame with thoſe other words of his, for the one 
illuſtrates and explicates the other, Whatſoewer ye ſhall doe in word or deed, 
doe all in the name of the Lord Feſus, giving thanks to God even the Father 
by him, Concerning the obligation and full ſenſe of theſe precepts, the fol- 
lowing mealures are our Rule. 


1, He that inevery action that is conſiderable, and fit to be noted 
and diſcerned, and is diſtinguiſhed by counſels and conſultations, by delibe- 
ration and obſervation, does actually defign the: glory of God, does his 
work moſt perfetly, Ir will ſhame the tepidity and incuriouſneſs of Chri- 
ſtians, if I tell them that this advice is given to us by ſome wiſe Heathens. 
When Marcus Brutzs had given many excellent precepts to parents, and 
children, and brethren, he adds, Hec nemo faciet quemadmodum debet niſ; 
habserit quo referat. Proponamus oportet finem ſummi boni, ad quem ni- 
tamur, adqnem omne faitum noſtrum dittumque reſþiciat, veluti navigan- 
tibus ad aliquid ſidus dirigendus eft curſus, No man can dve theſe things as 
he ought, unleſs he dirett them ts ſome proper end. We muſt propoſe to our 
ſelves the chiefeſt good for our end, to which every word and every deed of 
ours muſt have regard; as mariners in their ſailing look to a ſtar for con- 
duet, This is not to to be underſtood as if we were to make aQual direions 
and dedications of eyery ſingle word, or little minute a&tion we doe, to 
the glory of God : this is a ſnare to Conſciences, and an Hypochondriacal 
devotion which ſome Friers have invented, and attributed to S, Gertrude, 
of whom they report that Chriſt adimoniſh'd her that ſhe ſhould conſe- 
crate every little _ of a&tion and word unto him; not only every wri- 
ting, andevery diſcourſe, and every meal, and every prayer , but every 
bit ſhe put into her head, & every letter ſhe did write, every ſingle ſtep ſhe 
did tread : juſt asif a man that wereto receive a thouſand pound ſhould 
tell it over by ſo many ſingle Maravides, and not be content to tell every 
ſhilling, but reckon how many farthings are in the whole ſum ; this would 
ſound great as the Spaniſh Coblers portion to his daughter, but certainly 
a wiſe man will find ſomething elſe ro doe, which may be more really for 
God's glory, then fo to tell his little minutes and particles of ations, Ir is 
a great piety it we dedicate to God all our ſtates of lite, and all our great 
actions in every ſtate, and all changes, and every day, and every night, and 
every meal, and every beginning of labour, and give God thanks at every 
end, and invocate his help in every progreſſion , for ſo doing, we ſhall 
conſecrate our wholelite to God, And this counſell S, Macarizs of Alex- 
andria gave tO Palladius Bilhop of Helenopolis ; who when he was a young 
man was much troubled in Conſcience concerning his unprofitable life, and 
ſuppos'd that he did nothing that was good, nothing that was profitable, 
but all he did was vain and trifling, Macarims told him, Dic tu tus copitatio- 
nibus, Propter Chriſtum cuſtodis parietes, when ſuch afflitive thoughts doe 
intervene, ſay unto them, For Chriſts ſake I keep the walls. Nothing could 
be a meaner imploiment, nothing could be leſs uſefull ; for the walls were 
not likely to run away. His meaning was, whatſoever the imploiment of 
a mans day or a mans life be, though never ſo mean, yet if it be done with 
a ſingle eye, and with an intuition to Chriſt, iris a holy imploimenc, 


2. Although our intentions by how much the more they are actual, 
by ſo much they are the better, yet it is not neceſlary that they be alwaies 


actual ; but they are right if they be virtually and habitually directed _ 
od : 
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God : that is, that by ſome general deſignation of our ations, by the re- 
newing of our intentions actually in certain periods of time, as in the mor- 
ning of every day, or at evening, or both, or in every change of imploi- 
ment, we have an actual intuition on God an4 God's glory ; and then, 
though we only attend to the work without any more actual conſideration 
of theend, the intention may be right, and the ation ſanified, 


Fo 2, But becauſe thouſands of words and ations may paſs wiſe and 
good men in which they do not actually refle& upon the end of God's 
glory, and that poſſibly the thinking of ir, and ſaying, 7 deſion this to God's 
glory, is of no niore value then it a man faies, Tlove God; which if it be 
only an at of fancy, or of ineffeQtive affeion, is no ſure indication of the 
true love of God, but muſt be expreſſed by ſomething that is more mate- 
rial and properly fignificative of love according to the Commands of God 
and the manner af Men ; therefore we cannot better judge of the goodneſs 
of our intentions, or that we do our actions for the glory of God, then when 
we are in all things carefull that we doe nothing againſt any of the laws of 
God, Forthis is that charity which is the fingleneſs of a Chriſtianeye: 
Ut noverimmu omnia opera noſtra tunc eſſe munda, & placere in conſpetty Dei, 
| fiant ſimplict corat, id eft, intentione ſuperna, fine ill charitatis, quia & 
plenitudo legis charitas eſt, Oculum ergo hic accipere debemus ipſam intenti- 
onem qua facimm —_— facimus : que fi munda fuerit & refta, & illad 
aſpiciens quod aſpiciendam eſt, omnia opera noſtra que ſecundum team opera- 
wur, neceſſe eſt bona ſint. So S, oer ag He does all to the glory of God, 
that does all his works, and ſpeaks all his words in charity ; juſt as he 
works for a reward, who does that good thing which ſhall be rewarded, 
though it may be he thought not of 1t fince his firſt beginning of his Un- 
dertaking, To doe all things by the rule of God's will, is to doe all things 
for the end of God's glory, For hethat walks with his eye upon the rule, 1s 
all the way caretull that he may not diſhonour God ; and that's a great 


_= 


matter towards it : and he may at leaſt ſay of himſelf, Non ideo tamey Dlin. lib. ; 


eximiam eloriam meruiſſe me credo, ſed tamen fugi flagitium ,, if God ®:** 
hath acquired no honour by. my ation, Iam glad I have not diſhonoured 

him : and yet he that actually takes care that God be not diſhonoured, does 
obey God, and thar's our beſt love ro God, and in this world our greateſt 
glorification of him it is more then all ſongsand thankfgivings expreſſed 
in words or tranſports of fancy. It we take care that all our aRtions be 
obedience, and nothing be againſt God's will, we glorifie God rightly, 


Adjice nanc, quod nihil honeſte fit, niſt cui totus animus incubuit atque affuit, Segeca ev, $5. 


cui nulla parte ar repugnavit. "Thar is done honeſtly that is done with an 
honeſt and a whole heart, and is all of a piece, nothing at all repugnant to 


the Rule; 


4. Hedoes all things for the glory of God, that does nothing for an 
evil or a forbidden end : that is, if we take care that there be no foulne(s 
or any unlawfull thing in our purpoſes, For if a man does things wiſely, he 
muſt deſign ſome end ; and therefore if his end be not evil, then it is'a law-' 
fall end: and if he Sony declines every end that is evil, he is carefull 
that God be not diſpleaſed, that God be not diſhonoured, and-whatevet 
ends can be beſides all ends that are evil, are certainly good, that is, eligi- 
ble for ſome good purpole; it comes from God,8& to him it returns. The firſt 
of theſe waies is a doing all things to the glory of God aF»ally. The _ 
Pe. Xx 2 es 
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does it virtually,or habitually. The third is a lorifying of God interpret - 
tive, by hr; (nds and interpretation: and this fourth does it conſecuti- 
ve, by way of conſequence and acceptation, 


5. Thereis yet another way of doing it, which is ſo perfe& an indi. 


' cation of the deſigning God's glory, that unleſs our hearts deceive us, the 


ſign will not ; and that is, a beginning all our ations and changes with 
prayer, and ending them with thankſgiving : this is that which $, Paul 
cals a doing all things in the name of the Lord Fefſws 5, giving thanks to God 
the Father by him, For to doe thingsin the Name of Chriſt can fignifie no- 
thing but a doing them at his word, and by his aid; which when we pray for 
of God inhis Name, and then retyrn thanks to God by him, we have 
evidently direfted that ation to the Divine glory. And this is the full 
meaning of thoſe words of the Apoſtle , Every creature s ſanttified by 
the word of God and prayer, That is, whatſoever is takenaccording to God's 
word, and upon whatſoever ſo taken we pray for the Divinebleſſing, it is 
ſanRified, and miniſters to the good pleaſure andglory of God, So thart it 
Gad be at any end of the ation, and beat no end of it difpleaſed, we have 
ſecur'd our intentions : and there will be the leſs need by ſcrupulous fears 
to affli&t our ſelves concerning actual remembrances and intuitions of 
the end ; ſince there are ſo many waies of ſupply and equivalent perfor. 


mances, For 


6, He that does all that he does becauſe he ſuppoſes God commands 
him or allows him , and abſtains from all things from which he does abſtain 
only becauſe God hath forbidden thoſe things, this mans intentions are 
right,and his ations pointed to a proper end. For then every a& is an a& of 
les: and that is love, and that is the great inſtrument of the glori- 


fication of God. 


The ſecond part of this Rule, viz, An evil ation doxe for a good end us 
Unlawfnll,is plainly enough taught us by S. Pau/,Rom.3.8.and I have alrea- 


* Book 1.ch.;. dy * given account of ſuch particulars as are under the general Confidera- 


rule 8. 


tion, This only is to be added ; that an evil done for a good end merely 
and intirely, is leſs then that which is nor ſo alleviated ; according to that 
ſaying of S, Auſtin, Pejor eſt qui concupiſcendo quam qui miſerando furatur, 
He that ſteals that he may give alms is not ſo bad as he that ſteals in Co- 
vetouſneſs and for hisown increaſe, N 


Rur s II. 


To doe an action of it ſelf lawfull, for temporal re- 
gards, for ends of profit, pleaſure or honour, is 
not unlawfull, except it be acxidentally- 


ood intention, or 4 good Mind, « the Soul of 4 good work, 


S 4 TH E Arabians have an excellent Proverb, Anima boni opers bona e 
| intentio, A o 


Now by how much the more noble that end is which is the deſign and pur- 
poſe of the agent, by ſo mach the more excellent is the ation. We 
ught therefore to conſider that every thing that God hath made is good, 


0 
and every defire of man whichis Natural is alſo good; and God made 
amabilitics 


' with means to acquire them, Ir follows therefore that thoſe ations which 
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them in ſeveral faculties ; and he that gave us deſires to them, intended 
alſo that we ſhould obtain and uſe them , and therefore he alſo fitted us 


proceed from thoſe deſires as thoſe defires proceed from God, and tend to- 
wards thoſe ends whether God himſelf by the meaſures and laws.of Cre- 
ation hath dire&ted them, muſt needs be very innocent and lawfull. If 
God gives Riches as a bleſſing and areward of piety, it is lawfull to deſire 
riches, and to labour for them, It Honour bea gift of heaven to them that 
honour God, thento deſire honour and to doe actions for that end cannot 
be criminal, If Pleaſure be created by God as an inſtrument to ſerve many 
ends of Nature and Grace it (elf, then to deſire pleaſure, and to doe ai- 
ons in order to it, is not againſt theend of God's glory, becauſe it is nor 
againſt his will, Theſe things are as evident as a demonſtration. All thar 
remains is, that in theſe we alſo glorifie God, that is, fo uſe them, ſo de- 
fire them, (o deſign them, that they be till left in that- place and in that 
order where God appointed them: that is, that they entertain our in- 
termedial deſires, and ſatisfie the needs of our journy and travel , and 
pleaſe our miniſtring appetites 1n order to their ſervice to their Superi- 
or : thatas this life is but a paſſage to a better, ſo theſe defires may mini- 
ſter to higher, and by the comforts and ſatisfations of this world promote 
our affections and purchaſes of the other, The particulars of which are 
briefly theſe. 


: 1, Theſe temporal ends muſt not fill our affetions and divert them 

from things better and more excellent, Sz ipſa cords intentio qua facs < 
quod facts, que tibi nota eſt, ſordidatur appetitu rerum terrenarum & tempo- 
ralium, atque cacatur, quanto mags ipſum faitum, cujus incertus eſt exitus, 
ſordidum & tenebroſum eſt ? ſaid S, Auſtin, Our appetites muſt nor be pol- 
luted with earthly affetions, Which S. Bafil expreſſes well in anſwer ro 
that queſtion, How in eating and drinking can we glorifie God * Menſam 
accedas animo non nimium ſoluto, & in ſolum cibum hiante , Come not to 
&« the table with a diſſolute mind and a greedy deſire, Say not, Bring me, 
** bring me, the meat is mine own, I lick my own plate, I live of mine 
<« own proviſions; and therefore I will pleaſe my ſelf, that I may feel my ſelt 
© tolive, You muſt not ſo ſpeak, and you muſt not fo eat: bur rather 
©revolvein thy mind, 1n/pecforem habeo Deum, God beholds me; I will 
<« therefore ſo eat that no man may be offended, nor God's glory leſſened. 
«<1 will not be the ſlave of my own belly, or follow it's pleaſures alone ; 
* neither will I live to eat, bur eat that I may live, and be enabled co bear 
<* the burdens of my life and duty, Plainly thus ; He that obſervs the mea- 
ſures of Temperance, the limits and ends of Nature, aud materially ſerves 
thoſe ends which he is bound to take care of ; he eats and drinks to God's 
glory: although he doe not formally deſign by a&tual intuition this meal 

to God's glory, Let him fo eat that he may be fit to ſerve God, and that he 
neither deſire , nor aRually do ſerve his luſt, let his pleaſure extend 
no further then to ſerve his health and natural and religious ends, that is, ; 
let it be intermedial to that end whether the eating it (elf is deſign'd ; and 
the intention is innocent, For he that chuſes this diſh rather then another; 
becauſe it is pleaſant, havh not corrupted his intention ; it- this pleaſure 
ſerves no more but that intermedial end which is in a natural or proper or- 
der to a further end of God's appointing, That he eats this and not _ 
» Þ 3 [9 
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his end is pleaſure z but becauſe that he eats at all hath another end, even 


to enable him to live in duty to God and his Neighbour, and to preſerve 
his life according to the meaſures of charity and duty, this end of 
pleaſure is innocent, becauſe it is Natural, and produc'd by God, and 
20es on further towards the other ends of God. So that the reſult is 
this; Actions may be done innocently tor temporal ends, if thoſe tem- 
poral ends be but intermedia], and be carried on further according to the 
purpoſes of God. | | 


2, We may ſerve our temporal ends according to our Naturat or Po- 
litical deſires, alwaies provided that we obſerve thoſe meaſures which God 
hath preſcribed; for then we are ſure they will bear us on to the glory of 
God ; for that's their purpoſe, and that muſt be ours, A man may ſeek 
to be honoured, but he muſt not ſeek it by ill means;*he muſt not make the 
ſervice of God to give way to that; *his aftetions muſt not dwell in thar 
purchaſe; * it muſt leave no vanity upon his ſpirit; * it muſt not ſerve the 
end of pride z * it muſt be ſome way or other for God, in the beginning 
or in the latter end: thatis, if it be not aRually or virtually deſigned for 
Gods glory and {ervice, that is, for the good of our Neighbour or our own 
Soul, by that means to incourage us 1n vertue; it muſt ac laſt be referred 
to God, and paſſing through us reſt upon him, Cajetan, Navarre and Regi- 
naldus from this inſtance except two caſes z ſaying that if the honour be 
our due, as if we receive it from our Subjedts and interiors; or if it be 
matter of fayour and grace, indulged to us by our Superiours, it is lawfull 
to receive it without either atually or habitually reterring ic unto God : 
that is, we may take honour to our ſelves without referring it to God , 
when that honour is our due, and when it is not our due when it is paid us 
injuſtice,or when it is givqn us in kindneſs; which are almoſt all the caſes in 
the world of receiving honour. But this doftrine ought not to be receiv'd, 
as being infinitely unreaſonable and very impious; fince in the caſe of 
Herod God declar'd his anger mightily becauſe he received honour from his 
Subjects, and did not in ſo doing glorifie God, 


3. All deſigns of profic, pleaſure and honour, muſt be the leſs princi- 
pal, that is,ever ſubordinate to duty and religion: for although the profic or 
the pleaſure ſwim uppermoſt, and be the atual mover to the particular 
inſtance, and be more perceived then any actual conſideration of the laſt 
and nobleſt end, yet this is not ſufficient to condemn the intention, unleſs 
it be made the Peg z that is, that it be not only more delighted in by 
the contacts of ſenſe, but preferred alſo in our underſtanding part, and 
our abuſed reaſon, Concerning which we may take accounts by the pro- 
portions I have formerly deſcribed *, But in General, Our beſt meaſure 
we can take in the regulating this Caſeof Conſcience is, that we enquire 
whether we prefer the ultimate. or the intermediall end 5 which trial we 
may eaſily make when they croſs one another, as it often happens they 
doe in vhe very inſtance, and very often in their proportions , circum- 
ſtances and degrees, It we will not receive our profit or our plea- 
ſure without innocence, our purpoſes and our hearts are right z only then 
weare to take care that the love of our profit doe not hinder us in making 
right judgments concerning Lawfull and Unlawjull, For very often we 
think our affe&ions and ovr purpoſes are right, when there is no other cauſe 
to think ſogbut becauſe owr wnderſtandines are not right, 

Bur 
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Bur for thefuller underſtanding of our meaſures in this inquiry, there 
are ſome particular Caſes of Conſcience to be reſolved. 


F 1. Whether it be lawfull to ſerve God for any end leſs then him- 

ſelf ; for riches, for honour, for defence and ſecurity of our lives, for health 
and ſecular ſatusfattions : that is, Whether it be lawfull to make God and his 
ſervice to be intermedial to the thines of the world, the ultimate end to be in- 
termedial, and this to be the ultimate, 


I anſwer; Ir is at no hand lawfull to doe ſo, if the meaning be ſuc}:, 
that if theſe ends ſhould fail, we would no. longer ſerve Go4; for then 
theſe temporal ends are principal, when without them the ſervice would not 
be done, and with them alone it would. But it ts lawtull ro ſerve God 
for temporal ends, provided that theſe being but ſoine or all the firſt in- 
centives of duty, they bear us on indeed. to the ſervice of God, For he 
that ſerves God for temporal ends does well ; and it matters not where the 
ſervice of God begins ; whether by fear or hope, whether tor temporal re- 
oards or upon wile diſcourſes: the more imperte&t motives are more uſual 
with beginners, Burt then although it matters not where we begin, yet it 
is a very great matter whether theſe beginnings carry us: for it upon theſe 
firſt incentives we do indeed ſerve God, then our love to God begins 
from them ; and if theſe imperfect principles be the beginning of our love, 
they will certainly end in God, But if the queſtion be concerning a fingle 
action, whether it be lawfull to be done only tor a temporal _— z asto 
get fame or money ; I anſwer, that a ſingle ation done alone tor any ſuch 
conſideration with actual rejection, or poſitive negle& of all other conſi- 
derations, is in it's whole conſtitution criminal: and in this ſenſe thoſe 
words of Publius Mimuz are true, Malus eſt vocandus qui Pig cansa eſt bo- 
24s, He is no good man that does good only for his own ſake, For itis a 
dire@t preferring the world before God, and is not a ſerving God for tem- 
poral ends,but wholly a ſerving our ſelves by ations which in thoſe circum- 
ſtances are no ſerving of God, but a doing of ſome material ations of 
religion in mere hypocriſie, But to ſerve God for temporal ends 1s very 
lawfull, 1, when theſe temporal ends are either the incentive and argument 
uſed by God to move us to his ſervice z eſpecially it no other be uſed, and 
if the Covenant be founded upon temporal promiſes, as the Laiv' of 
Moſes was , 2. or when theſe temporal ends are but the firſt and beginning 
motive, and lead us on to other and better; 3, or when they doe actually 
conſiſt & are conjun&t with others ; 4. or when they are in true eſtimate and 
value ſubordinate and leſs principal z or 5. when the temporal ead is firſt 
ſerved, and the ſervice is a return of gratitude, and the effe& of: preceding 

obligation. ; 

The firſt of theſe was the caſe of them in the old Law, The ſecond is the 
ordinary caſe of beginners inreligion. The third was the caſe of Moſes, 
who deſpiſed tobe called the ſon of Pharaohs daughter, becauſe he had an eye 
#0 the recompence of reward :- which reward was both temporal and eternal. 
The fourth is the caſe of all them who follow after godlineſs becauſe ir 
hath the promiſes of the world that now ts, and of that which i to come ;, and 
that ſeek the Kingdom of heaven and the righteouſneſs thereof , knowing 
that all theſe things ( which they need here ) ſhall be added to them ; added 
ex abundanti, beſides thoſe greater and more glorious {cr belon- 
ging to the Kingdom of grace. And the laſt was the Cale of Fob. _ 
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art ſerve God for nought ? No, he had received many bleſſings which 
ad endeared and obliged his ſervices. But as in all cales Ged pives us 
temporal bleſſings in order to his ſervice and the communication of Eternal; 
ſo muſt our intentions and deſigns be, ever ſubordinate, ever apt to yield 
in caſe of oppoſition , but alwaies miniſtring in caſe of compatibility and 
conſiſtency, 


2, The ſecond inquiry is, In what ſenſe it & true that God muſt be 
ſerved purely for hu own ſake ; and vertue purſued for vertues ſake , and 
not for low regards , for fear or hope , or ſecular conſiderations. 


To this I anſwer, that this queſtion hath it's principal effe& in diſ- 
courſe and contemplation, and bur lirtle in praQtice and in the real events 
of ations, For the firſt thing that any man knows of God is, that he i, 
and ts a rewarder f them that diligently ſeek him: and no man does chuſe 
to ſerve God but he really is aſſured and believes he ſhall have a very great 
reward: and all the laws of God'are eſtabliſhed upon promiſes and argu- 
ments of amability and deſire. So that to ſerve God for his own ſake, is 
nothing bur an extaſie of love uſed by ſome excellent and contemplative 
perſons, in which they only actually conlider the excellencies and perfeQi- 
ons of God; being built upin the love of God by the inſtruments of 
fear and hope and experience, and the ſpirit of God : and to ſerve God 
without reward, can never be any more then a fiction of law or fancy , a 
ſuppoſition, and a caſe put, which can never be reduced co at, Bur even 
as - ſerving of God with intuition of the reward is virtually a ſerving 
God for love of him ; ſo ſerving God out of mere love of him, is virtual- 
ly a ſerving God for reward, 

Diligeris populo non propter premia, Caeſar : 
Propter te populus premia, Caeſar, amat, 
For as no man can wiſely hope for the reward but he that does love God ; 
ſo no man loves God purely and for himſelf but he knows alſo that he is 
moſt ſure of his reward. It is like S, Pawt's wiſhing himſelf anathema 
for his Brethren: the greater charity he had inſo wiſhing, the further 
that thing was from being effected, 


2, But yet thereis ſomething more material in the anſiver to this 


queſtion. For by God and wiſe men it is intended we ſhould love God 


purely and for himſelf, but ſo he does who loves God above every thing 
elſe; for all that ſupereminent love by which Gad is more loved then all 
the world, all that love is pureand for himſelf. He that loves God only 
for riches or health, loves theſe better then God : but he that loves God 
above theſe, loves him tor theſe and for himſelf too, for the good that he 
iS, as well as for the good which he does, | 


3, Heis underſtood to love God for himſelf, who abſtains from ſig 
not only becauſe it is forbidden, or becauſe it will bring him to miſchief, 
but becauſe he hates it ; though it may be the prohibition and the fear 
firſt brought in that hatred, For this.they uſually called the love of ver- 
tue and honefty; but the other is neceſſity. Neque enim minus apud nos 
honeſlas, quam apud alios neceſiitas vatet, ſaid Pliny, And of this we ſtill 
receive the greater evidence, by how much the leſs we are moved with any 
of the leſler appendages of vertue, 2am me jwvat (laid Secyndys) quod 


und 
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in cauſis agendis non modo pattione , dono, munere, verum etiam Xeniis 
ſemper abſtinui. oportet ſiquidem que ſunt inhoneſta, non quia illicita, ſed 
quaſs pudenda wvitare, Fucundum tamen, ſi prohiberj gr videas quod 
nunquam tibi ipſi permiſeris. 1 am jine pts that in the adminiſtration of 
j#ſtice I did not only abſtain from bribes and preſents, but even from new-years 

ifts and gratuities, For we ought to abſtain from diſhoneſt things not only 
; Var they are unlawful, but becauſe they are ſhamefull. But when a man 
had rather doe a baſe action then ſuffer trouble, then he gives in evidence, 
that he loves not God and vertue in any ſenſe principally. So he in the 
Comedy, _ 

Pol pudere quam pigere praſtat totidem literis. + _ 

It is better to bluth then to be hungry, to be aſhamed then to ſmart. 
Lncrum Pudori preſtat, That's the intention and defign of theſe men : they 
ſerve vertue as long as vertue will ſerve their ends of pleaſure and profit, 
and no more: and this is therefore infinitely ag7thſt the will and glory of 
God, becauſe it deſtroies the nobleſt conjugation of graces that are in Chri- 
ſtianity z it makes that there ſhall be no ſuch thing as ſelt-denial and Chri- 
ſtian fortitude, and the greateſt love in giving our lives for God, and Mar- 
tyrdome, Burt the ſureſt conjeure we can make of our intentions when 
they are complicated is by the actual ceſſion of one to the other, Theodoric 
adviſed well to Marcellus the Advocate of his Exchequer, [| in Caſsiodore } 
Nozu quoties ſuperes, ſed quemadmodum vincas inquirimns, Non quaras de 
poteſtate noſtra, ſed potius de jure wittorie: quando laudabilins a parte fiſct 
perditur, cum juſtitia non habetur, I have alwaies power on my fide, buc 
do you take care that I haveright, I am willing my revenue be increaſed, 
but at no hand would I have juſtice violated. Such men as theſe & in theſe 
caſes do love God for himſelf, theretore becauſe they love good actions 
for other conſiderations then the temporal reward ; they love God and 
ſerve him whether it does them hurt or good, pleaſure or diſpleaſure: and 
that's the true meaning of the old brave Philoſophers and Poets, of 
loving vertue for vertues ſake, they lov'd it when it was diſcountenanced, 
when it was the Enemy of their temporal ends and proſpericies z and what 
they call'd loving vertue for vertues ſake, the Chriſtian calls loving God 


purely, or for God's ſake. 


4. But if we ſearch the Scriptures, we ſhall but ſeldom ſee foot-ſteps 
of any ſuch Metaphyſical love,as to love God or doe our duty without con- 
{iderations of hope or fear : and amongſt the braver Gentiles, arid amongſt 
the better Chriſtians in imitation and contentions to excel them, it is fur- 
ther obſervable, thit when they ſpeak of loving vertue for vertues ſake, 
they only mean to exclude all conſiderations of ſordid ends , of {laviſh 
fear of laws, . or the acquiſt of money.. Butevea in their greateſt bravery, 
ſome of them deſigned to themſelves the reward of Honour and an im- 
mortal Name and the beſt of them did reſt in the peace of their minds, 
and chat ſatisfation which uſes to reward a good ation even in this life : 
but by both theſe they were by God ſecretly conducted to an expectation of 
a reward hereafter: and there was no love of God ever {ſo abſtrated by 
any command or expreſs'd intention of God, as to lay aſide all intuition of 
that reward ; becauſe in the receiving of that reward we are moſt umted 
unto God, and ſhall in the beſt manner and meaſures glorite him for ever. 
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The end and intention of a Law is under the Com- 
mandement, as much as the action it ſelf com- 
manded in order to the end. 


Vide lib. 2.ch- TH I'S Rule is meant principally of the Laws of God : Becauſe the 


3. rule 4, 


Avian. fab. 


end of all theſe laws is that which is ſimply and abſolutely good, 
and nearer to the chief end which 1s primarily defign'd : and this is an en- 
dearment of our ſervices and a Monitor to our duty in many particulars not 
expreſs'd, Godhath commanded ns to honour our Parents , his end is, 
that we may receive the fruits of Government, proviſion and order, de- 
fence and maintenance reſpectively, Upon this account, ſince we are more 
bound to comply with the purpoſe and end of God then with the means to 


' thatend whenit is evident and known, becauſe the end is greater in God's 


43 


account then the means ; we are taught that it is the will of God ſo to ex- 
pound the words of that Commandement, as may beſt promote that end : 
and by Honour is underſtood all thoſe duties whereby the Parent is confeſſed 
Honourable; and by Parents is meant all that are in the place of Parents, 
and who miniſter to the ends of Government. 


Now this muſt not be underſtood as if God did deſign the end, and 
car'd not for the means ; for he is the beſt chuſer of the inſtrumeats alſo of 
his own ſervice and his ownglory : and though the endis better then the 
means , yet thoſe are the beſt means which God hath appointed : bur if 
we cannot obtain the means, then it will ſuffice that the end be acquired as 
well as we can by other inſtruments Symbolical, Thus we are bound to 
profeſs the taith of Chriſt in the ſuſception of baptiſm :.þur if we cannor 
obtain baptiſm, which is the uſual and appointed publication of our faith, 
yet we are obliged ſtill ro purſue the end, and confeſs the faich of Chriſt 
by profeſſion, by holy living, by declaring our deſires of baptiſm, by dy- 
ing for Chriſt if it be requird. 


This alſo hath effe& upon the inſtances of our duty ſo as to enforce 


' the ſincerity and ingenuity of them, and to make them really uſefull in 


order to their proper ends. Thus we muſt confeſs our fins, becauſe we will 
forſake them, pray to God for his grace, becauſe we intend to make uſe 
of it ; not reſting intorms of godlineſs, but living in the power of it. Di- 
odors lerit to Caius tenAttic talents; but Caius 1s not able to pay a drachm, 
and - —"m_E Diodorus torgives him ; that he may be chank'd 

nothing, 


indeed for 


Condones ant ſuftineas, Diodore, neceſſe eſt: 
9 Nam tibi quod ſolat non habet arca mea. 

But if Diodorus will be truly charitable let him lend to Caiss ſo much 

more for he ſerves no endot charity that lets that alone which he knows 

he can never get. 

Ridicult hac homines, nequeunt que vendere, donant, 

I deny not but it may accidentally ierve the ends of charity to forgive him 

that is inſolyent z it may free him from. fear of trouble, and make his life 
: comfortable ; 
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comfortable; and he that does it upon theſe conſiderations ſerves the end 
of the Commandemenrt, But he that forgives it for no other reaſon bur 
becauſe he cannot have it, he does nothing at all; for though he perform 
theinſtance of the law, yer he does nothing toward the end of it, 


4* But in humane laws the caſe is ſomething different z for we are only 


obliged to doe nothing againſt the end of thelaw : for in this ſenſe is that 
of the law to be underſtood, Fines mandati ſunt dilizenter cuſtodiendi. 
L. diligenter, ff. mandati, The ends of the law are with diligence to be kept. 
But we are no otherwiſe bound to promote that end then by obſerving of 
ſuch means as are appointed ; that is, it theend beonly civil and humane, 
and do not alſo include a duty of religion commanded by God, If the 
Church command a faſting-day in order toa corporal afflition of our ſelves 
and an external miniſtery of repentance, weare bound to obey it; and 
though that faſting-day ſhould accidentaMy be no afflition , yet by virtue 


- of that law weare no turther obliged to afflict our ſelves, Bur we are in- 


To 


Go 


deed obliged to doe nothing that ſhall be againſt cheend of that law, Fz- 
nem certum reſpicientia non debent contrariuws operari, l, quod favore, C. de 
legibus. We muſt not careſs our ſelves with delicious juice of fiſhes and 
coſtly wines upon a fiſh-day. The reaſon of theſe things is briefly this. In 
humane laws the end 1s not alwates good ; or if it be, it is not alwaies ne- 
ceſſary , orifit were in any degree neceſlary, yer the neceſlity of ic is to 
be judg'd by the Supreme, and is no otherwiſe to be eſtimated neceſſary 
by the Subject, then by the conjecture, the proportion and efficacy of the 
mens or inſtrument appointed by the Supreme to effect that end : and 
therefore we are bound to reſtrain our liberties no more then the law re- 
ſtrains them ; and we need not be wiſer then the laws : but he that goes 
againſt the mind of the law, upbraids the inſufficiency of her proviſions, 
and ſheyws that he obeys with an ull will, 


But the laws of ' God have it in their intention to regulate all the pur- 
poſes and whole intention of the Subject ; and therefore our obedience can- 
not be meaſured only by the inſtance of the precepr, but by the purpoſe of 
it: and becauſe we muſt ſerve God with all our heart and all our skill, 
our duty muſt be coextended with all the holineſs& deſigns of God ineve- 
rþ.Commandement ; that is, we muſt doe all that which we really ſuppoſe 
God would have to be done in every of- his laws , whether it be expreſs'd 
or only implied. For he that intends the juſt end of all humane actions, thar 
is, the glory of God, can be aſſured that his purpoſes are right, when he 
meaſures them by their tendency to the end, better then by their commen- 
ſuration with the expreſſed means, 


vez 5 me panes , (aid Philoftratus. That's the ſum of all z we muſt 


take care that the end of our actions be all of gold. If they be defign'd gutab. i 


liad, 4- 


well, they are likely to end well ; for this is truly ypuolu Zhrmdnvay ygarny* | 
for in the ſervice of God, a Golden head ſhall never have the feet of clay, 


The End. 


Nom tuo da gloriam. 


vi 
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As. 


vEquivecation, 
T was diſowned by the Roman Se- 
I nate. l,3. (4.7.23. 1.7. f.358. 
is allowed for great charity. 
l.3. 2.7.5. 1.35. f-100+ 
but not to evil ends. 

l.3.C.2.7.5. 1.39, þ-192+ 
is allowable in more caſes then lying. 
thid, n.40. f.103- 
is then only acrime , when it 18 a- 

eainſt Juſtice and Charity. 1b14. 


Advocates. 


in a good cauſe muſt nor uſe evil arts. 
l.3. C2, 1.5. 1.14 f-90. 

may nor tell a ly. ibid. p.91. 
againſt thoſe of them that are evil and 
rapacious, L[.3.c.2.7.6. 1.20, f.116. 


Alraham. 


cencerning his offering his Son. 
l.2.C.1.7.9. 1-8, p.266. 
whether Sarah were his Siſter. 
l.2. C2. 7.3. 32. f.300. 
& 1.45. .305- 


Att, 


when and how rhe internal aQts alone 
do mulriplic the (in, * 
l.4. c.1.7.3. 1.11.0.486, & n.9,10, 
the omiſſions of them are oftentimes 
indifferent, 1.4.c.1.7.1.7.15,16. f.444- 
the external a& of it (elf increaſes nor 
the goodneſs or badneſs of the internal, 
but accidentally it may. 
l.4.c.1.7.3- 1.7. P.484. 
the external a& inferrs obligations 
diſtin and greater then the internal. 
l.4.C.1.7.3. 18. . 484. 
every renewing of an external A ſer- 
ving to a ſinfull end is either a repeating 
of the ſin or an aggravation of it. 
ibid, n.10. f. 48x. 
the goodneſs or badneſs of an AQ is 
made by the ObjeR. 
[.1.C.2.7.9. 1.4. f.95- 
but accidentally good er bad, by the 
Conſcience. ibid. n.7. p.96. 
Ads of vertue are to be preterred be- 
fore the Inſtruments of vertue, and in- 
ward A&as before the outward , when 
Laws interfere. /.2.c.3.7,5.n.10.f.410. 
AQs of vertue Elicit and Imperate 
what they ſignif. /.2.c.3.7.6.1.1.9.411. 
The Elicita&s of ſeveral vertues can 
never be contrary to each other, 
ibid. n,2. f.411. 
The Imperate a&s of one vertue may 
gonwadic the Imperate a&ts of another, 
3bid. n,3, f.411. 


| 


THE TABLE. 


the Imperate aQs of one vertue muſt 
not hinder the Elicit of anorher. 
zbid, n.6.f.413. 


Allions, 


what guilt is contraed by imperfe& 
aCtions, [.4.C.1.7.3. 1-12. f. 486. 
of the morality of ations that are in- 
voluntary in the efte&t, but yoluntary 
in relpect of the caule. 
l.4.C.1. 7.4, f.489. 
to begin al ations with prayer and 
end them with thanks-giving. 
l.&. C3: fil, 7.7. 
attions in their phyſical capacity are 
negatively indifterent, 
[.4, 6.1.7.1. 1.14. [444+ 
of the morality of negative ations, 
ibid. n,15,16.f.445. 
every ation of our tives is cicher 


good or bad. ibid. n.19. p.448. 
we ſhould be watchfull over our 
words and ations. 


l.4.C.1,7.1.7.21. f.450. 
to praiſe an ill a&ion how far lintull. 
ibid. r.2.n.9. f.460. 


of the identity and diverkty et ations | 


internal and external , and the multi- 
plication of fins by them, 
 abid, r.3. n.5.f.483. 
an ation receives the denomination 
of goud or bad from the end, 
l.4. 6.2, 7,1... 
how it is ro be underſtood that a man 
ſhould make che glory of God the end of 
every action, l.4. C2. 7.1.73. 
we muſt not judge of the goodneſs of 
aQions by the event. 
L.3. C.3. 7.4.05. p.162. 
how far a ſecular end may be admit- 
ted ro be the realon of a good atti- 
on, and what diminution it mak<cs of the 
worthineſs of the a&. 
L1.C.2.7,5.n,2.f-65. 
butf the ſecular end be or be not un- 
der a promiſe it much alters the caſe. 
ibid, n.2,3. þ.65. 
the difference of outward ations. 
l.2.C.3.7.6.1,8, f.413. 
what are clicit ations, zbid, 


- Abrogation of laws, 


of the abrogation of laws. 
l.3.c.6.1,7. f.431. 
to the making a Law many condi- 
tions are required, but the defect of any 
one is ſufficient ro the abrogaring., 


[.3.6.6,7.7.R.1.f.431.| ged 


Adam, 


the {1x preceprs given to him. 
bz. 6.3, 7.2, 71.3-f.285. 


1 


Admonition. 


of brocherly almonition. 
l.3.c.2.1.6..6..t08. 


Acceſſory. 


it follows the nature of the principal. 
L.3. 0.4.7.4. 1.4. f.227. 
what is an Accetiory, 3b, n.7. f.227. 


Adultery. 


a ſubje& of England taking in Spain 
his daughter in adulcery may nor kill 
her, though itbe the- Law there. 

L,3.c1.r.8. 7.3. f.50- 
it may be very pious and charitable 
for a woman to cohabit with an adulte- 
rous husband. L.1.c.5.r.8. n.9. f.193. 
bur ſhe is not bound to doe o. ib.n.19. 
the falſhood of a betrothed womaa is ia 
Scriprure puniſned as Adultery. 
L,3.5,5.7.8, 1.16. f.397. 


Aftrmative, 


affirmative duties follow from the ne- 
gative not in contrarics but in con- 
tradiftories. |.2.c.3.7.1, 1.10. f.392. 
affirmative precepts bind ſemper, not 
ad ſemper; negative ſemper & ad ſemper, 
l.2+ C.3. 7-4. 1.13. p.39%. 


Amor 


deſcendit non aſcendit, the meaning 
of ir, l.3. 9.7.3. 1.3-f.367. 


Angels, 


upon what falſe reaſon the Gnoſtics 
commanded the worſhip of Angels, 
[,2,03.1.13. 122. $.464- 


Apoſtles, 


their Canons were art firſt obſeryed 

by more Churches then thoſe they did 

oblige. L.3..4.7.11, 7,2. þ.266. 

tow far thole orders made in the 
Church by them do bind others. 

tbid, n.3. p.267. 

they gave no laws to oblige all ages of 

the Church, bur ſuch as they received 

ia commandment: from Chrift. 
ibid. n.4, p.267. 
apoſtolical inſtitutiens may be chan- 


Caſſander affirms, thoſe laws that <= 


joyn faagle life ro Biſhops and Pricſts 
ought to be relaxel, though they were 


Cancas Apoſtolicil. 


ibid, 
Yy | 
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TheT able. 


Canogs Apoſtolical not obſerved, 
.- ibid, n.s6, p. 268, 
the Apoltles inſtitutions concerning 
the Sacrament oblize ail Chriltendom. 
l.3. 0.4. 7.12. 1.12. f.269. 
the Apoſtles did not preſcribe to the 
Church in any thing that is matter of 
order or decency. ibid. 1.4. p.270- 
the ancient Church did difter in their 
praQices from the Apoſtles. 
ibid, n.s. f.270. 
the Apoſtles in thoſe things they re- 
ceived from Chiiſt were miniſters to al! 
8ges, in other things only to their own. 
ibid, n.g. Þ.27 1. 
the Lords day is an Apeltolical inſti- 
tution. ibid. r.x3, 1.1. f.272. 
the conſtirutions of the Apoſtles arc 
to be retain'd, where the change of 
times has brought in a contraty unrea- 
ſonableneſs. ibid.n.z. f.27 3. 
the Apoſtles in their Laws complicd 
much with the Jews. 
ibid, r.20, 1.2.f.32 3. 
what power Chriſt gave to his Apo- 
ſles. 3. C4. 7.1, 7.3. P.21 2, 
jt was without coaCtion. 
ibjd. n.4. f.212. 
they did exerciſe juriſdiftion, bur it 
was in an extraordinary and miraculous 
Way. ibid, n.g. p.216. 
under their names and the names of 
Apoſtolicsl men divers books falſly put 
forth. L.2,C.3.7.14. 1.35. £-492- 
whatſoever the Apoſtles taught we 
muſt <qually believe, bur ir is nor equally 
neceſfary to be known. 7b1d. n.63. p.509. 
the foundation of Faith laid by 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles was plain and 
eaſicy and conſiſted but of a few articles. 
ibid. 7.14. 1.64. f.509. 


Apoſtles Creed, 


the Fathers gave to that Creed thoſe 
names of honour & excellence,which in 
the Scripture are attributed to the whole 
faith. ibid. 7.14.7.71.þ.514. 
the ancient Church in the Creed made 
ar Nice and Conſtantinople added no 
new articles, only new explications a> 
gainſt ſome Hereticks. 
ibid. r.14. n.73.f.515. 
the Apoſtles Creed were ulcleſs if any 
thing neceſlary ro be believed in order to 
ſalvation could be added to it. 
ibid, 7.14. 1.77. p.516. 
none ought to adde to it but they thar 
are as infallible as the Apoſtles one. ; 
ibid, 
the danger and trouble that will follow 
from the inſufficiency of that Creed, if 
granted. ibid. 78. þ. 516. 
the pratice of the Church of Rome 
in enlarging that Creed. 7b. n.79. p,517., 
the Apoſtles themlelyes could nor 
make a propoſition to be an article of 
faich, bur only declare it. 
thid,n.80, f.517. 
the Apoſtles intended the Creed to be 
a remedy againſt hereſy , which could 
not be, unleſs it contained the whole 
faich, L.2. C3. 1-14, 0,81,f.517. 


p 


Amabilit ; 
all the cauſes of amability are reduced 
to tWO, l.2.C.1. 7.4 1.6. [.249+ 


Anathema, | 


and Anathema Maranatha. 
[,3.£.4.7.8.1.16. 253, 


Angaria. 


what it is,and whether it be lawfall. 
[.3.C,2.1.8,.3.f.125. 


"Andy x42; 
Td oven, was Judas his manner 
of cath, L.1.C1.7.2,7.9.f.15. 


Apologue, 


told by Jo. Nider, 
L.1,6,1.7.3..5.f.28. 


Aquinas. 
Th. Aquinas entered into the Domi- 
nican order without his Fathers leave. 
l.z.c.5.r.8.n.3.f.378. 


Articles of religien. 


the ancient Church in the Creed at 
Nice and Conſtantinople added nonew 
articles. L.24C.3. 1.14» 0.73. P.515+ 
An expedient for peace of Conſcicnce 
in relation to the controverted articles of 
religion. L.4. 443 
to ſubſcribe to Articles of religion is 
only for the conſervation of peace and 
unity. l.3.C4.7.23-7,1.f.356. 
where the Articles are not neceliary 
the Subje&s ſhould be jpvited to ſub- 
ſcribe, not Torced. 
L.3.0-4.7.23..5-þ. 357. 


Arvians 


were accounted Idolaters becauſe they 

gave divine worſhip to Chriſt, whom 
they affirmed to be a mere man. 

L.2.c.2.7,6,1.27.f,341. 


Atheiſm. | 
it is a kinde of atheiſm to diſobey 
Parents. L.3. C5,7-1-9,1.f.359- 


none can be an Atheiſt , but who 
thinks that he has cither more carning 
then he has, or who has not ſo much as 
he ſhould have. [.1. c.2.r.3. 1.66. p.61. 


"AmaAviMX. 
the Hebrews expreſſed dying by a 
word equiyalent to it- 
[.3. 6.2. 7.3. 2:10. f,76+ 


S, Auguſtine, 


the reaſon of that Theſis of his, $4- 
tus eſt fame mori , quam Tdolothytis 
Ve Lhe 


[.3, C1, 7.2, 1.14, p.3c,| 2d 


Arguments, 


it is lawfull to uſe thoſe kind of rea- 

ſons, that are arguments ad bominem, 
with reaſons to prove it. 

[.1.c.2.7.6, 1.10, P.75S. 

every argument is not falſe ro which 

a ſatisfatory anſwer can be given, ibid, 

one mult not chuſe alwaics ſuch ar 

guments as prevail with the underftan- 

ding, bur the fancy, will oc appetite. 

| bid f.76. 

the force of many probable arguments 

amaſſed together. [.1.6.4.7.2.1,1,2-þ.121, 


Aſtrolog '”. 


of Judicial Aſtrology, 
[.1. C2, 7.3.1.67. p.61. 


Auxuthor 5, 


multitude of them is not to prevail a- 
gainſt a ſtrong reaſon. Pg 
L.1.C.4.7.9.1.2.0.156; 
when a multirude of ho nag 6 
duced to one ſingle perſon as their leader, 
their teſtimenie is to be accounted bur 
lingle. ibid, n.3.p. 157. 
multirude of them hath only a pre- 
[umptive authority, and can never make 
a conſcience ſure. 
l.1.C,4. 7.9.1.5, Þ.157. 
a compariſon between che ——__ 
of the ancient and modern writers, 
[.1. 4.7.10. 7.2-f.163. 


B, 


Baal. 


F Elias his facrificing ro him. 
l.1.C.5. 7.8, 1.28. p.200. 


Bapti/me, 


baptiſme for the dead. 
lin. C2,7.6.,0.11. f.77. 
baptizing of infants. 
[.2,C,3.7.14. 1.57. f.506. 
it is not well to defer baprtiſme ill 
death, L.2.C.3.7.16. MI. f.521. 
upon whom the neceflity lies, upon 
the Infants or thcir Parents, 
[.2,c3.7;18.7.1. f.546. 
ſome afflited with evil ſpirits, cured 
at their bapriſme, and upon the apoſtaſic 
relapſed into the ſame affliftion, out of 
S. Cyprian.  1,3.C.4.7.1, 1.9.f.216. 
Midwives may not baptiſe . 
[.3,4.4.7,15. 12. f.287. 
of God-fathers and God-mothers at 
bapriſme. I,3. £.4-Y.15. 7.5. p.2 89. 
of Gpping in baptilme, * 
7019. g-6. p.290. & 1.12. f.29 5» 
the cultome of the ancient Cburch 
was not to ſprinkle in baptiſme. ibid. 
thoſe that were only ſprinkled in ba- 
priſme the ancient Church would nor 
admit into haly orders, and made a que- 
ſtion whether they were rightly bapti-, 
, [.3: 0.4. 7.15.1.12-f.295. 
(priakling 


= 
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cellity, ibid. 
bapriſme ſhould be performed wit a 
rrine immerfon. 
of the Croſs in bapriſme. 
l.3. £4. 1.20. 1.8, p.327. 
a child is not ro be baptized without 
his Fathers leave. 
[.3.C.5. 7.4. 1.1. f.369. 
if eirher of the Parents is Chriſtian, 
the child may be baptized againſt che 
will of the other who is infidel. 
ibid, n.3. f.370. 


Betrothed. 


a betrothed woman in Scripture be- 
fore marriage is ſtiled a, wite , and her 
falſhood puniſhed as adultery. 

[.3. C5. 7.8. 1.16, f.387, 


Biſhops 


there were two Biſhops of Rome, one 
of the Circumciſion the other of the 
Uncircumcifon, at one time in Rome. 
lo2. Ch, 711, 12 0.444- 
if a perſon uncapable be choſen Bi- 
ſhop. wherher the Biſhop that ordains, 
or he that is ordained , or they that 
chuſe him fin. [.2.c.3. 7.18. 1.1. f.547- 
S. Timothy was made Biſhop art the 
age of twenty five years. ibid. 
to avoid a Biſhoprick Syncſius uſes 
unlawful arts, 0.3. c.2. 7.5. 1-18. f-93- 
the Canons of the Vopes and Biſhops 
were made into Laws by the Emperour 
Juſtinjan. L.3. C34 1.5+ 1:4. Po17 5s 
Euſebius Biſhop of Samoſata obey- 
ed the Emperours decree concerning 
his-baniſhment, againſt the perſwaſhon 
of the people. [.3. (3.7.6. 1.3. f-178. 
the Biſhops are ſubject-to the Impert- 
al power. ibid, n,21. f.190. 
the Emperour is to be obeyed even a- 
gainſt the will of the Biſhop. 
ibid. nz: f.191. 
what is to be done when the com- 
mand of the King and Biſhop enterfere, 
Tbid. n.26. f.192. 
S, Chryſoſtome proves the office of 
2 Biſhop more difficult then a King, be- 
cauſe it hath no juriſdifion. 
[3.0.4 1.1. 1.7.f.214, 
all the power of making Church laws 
is in the Paſtors and Biſhops. 
[.3- (4+ 7.2. 1.2. f.221. 
A Biſhop is diſtin from, and above 
a Presbyrer. ibid, 
the diſtin&ion of Biſhops from Pre(- 
byrers was a law made by the Apoſtlcs 
to oblige all Chriſtendome. 
l.3. (4+ 7.12. 1.10. f.272., 
2 Biſhop hath ſupreme and legiſlative 
power within his own Dioceſe intra [i= 
mites Diſcipline. 1.3.0.4.7.2. 1.3. f4222. 
a Biſhop and his charge is an entire 
Society or Commonwealth. 
ibid. n.3,4.f-222, 


ſprinkling was ſometime uſed by the | duty adds a new formality tothe (in, 
Ancients, and is lawfull in cafe of ne- 


ibid, n.1 }. p.296. 


The Table. 
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the Piſhops can give no Laws that 
properly and immediately bind the tran(- 
greſſors under ſm. ibid. r.4. n.23.f.233- 
how Bifhops ſhould carry theml(clyves 
in teaching Kings their duty. 
ibid. r.7. n.18. p.246. 
in whar caſes it is lawfull for the peo- 
ple ro {eparate from their Biſhop or 
Prieſt, l.3.c.4.7.8. 1.9. f.250. 
rhat none but the Biſhop or Prieſt 
ſhould conſecrate the Sacrament is an 
Apoſtolical Canon. 
[.3-C.4.7:12.1.6.f.270, 
by the Law of Chrilt one Biſhop is 
not luperiour to another, 
[.3.C.4. 7.16, 1.6. þ.300. 
Biſhops were permitred in the antient 
Church to marry after ordination. 
a” ibid. r.20, n.27. þ.344- 
Ofegory Nazianzen had ſons born 
to him after he was conſecrated Biſhop. 
ibid, n.28.9.347- 


-[.3. 0.4. 1.3. 1.2. f.224. 


Bleſs, 


Fathers Bleſs their children. 
L.3. C.5.7.1,n.3-f.360. 


Black. 


of Clergy-men wearing black. 
[.3-C.4. 7-15. 17. f.290. 


Blood, 

of cating blood, whether forbidden ,and 
why. L.2.C.2.7.2,1.2,f.281. 
abſtinence from blood is not a Law 
of nature. [,2.02.742. 8.3, f.281. 
the Heathen nſed to conſummare their 
contratts and covenants by blood or 
wane. [.2.C.3.7,9.1.31-f.431., 


Bind. 
the ule of the words bind and looſe. 
l,3.C.4.7.10, 1.10. p.264. 


Body, 


in criminall cauſes, where bodily 
puniſhment is inflied no man can be 
lurety for another, quia nemo membro= 
rum ſuorum Dominus videtur. 
[.3.C2.1,7.1-2. f.117 . 
of bowing the body at the name of 
Jelus. [.3. 0.4.7,15. 1.4. p.289. 
Bonum © 
ex integra cauſa, Malum ex qualibet 
pariiculart, ; b,2.C,4. 1.2. 12+ $4395 


Brothers. 


of the marriage of Brothers and 
Siſters, l.2. C,2. 7.3. 1.24. f-296. | 

reaſons why they ought not to marry 
their liſters, Fad. n.27. f.298. 


Buy. 
in doubts of Conſcience or Law he 


the authority of a Biſhop. 
ibid. r.3. 1.1. .224- 
ro difobey the Biſhop in an aRion of 


that buys is to be favoured before him 


_ 


| Bary. 


A Roman Philoſopher was in his 
dream warned nor to bury the corps of 
a Peritan, who had married his Mother. 


l 3. C.2. 7.3. 1.23-f.296. 


So 
Cards, 


V Herher the trade of Cardma- 
kers be lawfull. 

l.4. ct. 7.2-1.25. f.468, 

whether it be lawfull to play at Cards. 

tbid.n.:7. p.469. 

in what caſcs it may be lawfull ro do 

; ibid, n.28$. p.470. 

rules to be uſed in thoſe kind of recre- 

ations. tbid, n.z2. p.473- 
Vide Gaming in the letter G- 


lo 


Canon, 


the Canon and Civil Law differ ia 
their account of Rapes. 

l.3. 5.7.8. n.15. 387. 
divers laws in the Canon law were 
the edicts of Kings. 

[.3.C3.7.5.1.4-f.175. 
the Canons of the Church, 

[.3.C,4- 7.11, f-266, 
how binding the Canons of an anci- 
ent council are. 1.3. £4. 7,14.1.2:f-286. 
the body of the Canon law was made 
by the worlt Popes. 

[.3. (4. 7.16. 1.4. f.299. 


Kavey. 
the definition of ir out of Varinus, 
[.2.C.3.7.14. 710. f.482: 


Caſes. 
ariſing from the neceflity of reſtiruri- 
On. [.2. c.z.r.10-1.8.p.435. 
concerning contraQs, 
[.4. C1, 7.6. 1-22. f.510v 


Cerenvwonies. 


T arm not bound to obſerve the Cere- 
monies of the Church, if I muſt doe it 
with danger of my life. 

[.3.c.6.7.3.1.15. f.416. 
they may be the accidents of worihip, 
but nothing of the Subſtance, 

= O.2.C.3,7.5. 1.5. $-407. 

Ceremonies and cuſtomes ought to 
be borrowed from the Heathen wick 
great caution. [.2. c.z3.7.,19.1.14. f.553-” 
Ceremonies and geſtures may become 
obedience, but not relizion. 

[.3.c.4. 1.18. 14. f.314- 
Church cannot impoſe Ceremonies by 
a law, [.3..4. 7.20. 1.445. f-325- 
the Primitive Church did borrow 
ſome Ceremonies from the Heathen. 

L.2.C.3.7.19.1.13-f-552. 
againſt multirude of Ceremonies. 
l.3. C4. 7.20. 1.78. $.326. 

Ecclefraſtical haws of Ceremonies 
bind only in publick, not in private. 


thar (ells, L.3. (6.7.1, 1s. þ.495- | 


. 


[.3- 6.4. 7.18. 7.1, 6. $.3135314 
Yy3 Church, 
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Church. 


the Church in Legacies is to be fa- 
vyoured againſt rhe hear. 
ly. 0.6.7.1.7.15. f.405+ 
the primitive Church did borrow tome 
ceremonics from the heathen. 
[.2. C.3-7-19.1.13-f.552+ 
the Chriſtian C hurches an4 Com- 
- monweals ought to be bcttcr ordered 
then were the Jewiſh. 
ibid. 1.20. 7.5. 0.555- 
of the honour due to Church-men. 
(3.3.7.6. 1.18. f.187. 
In external aftions the command of 


þ 


the Prince is to be obeyed before the | 
command of the Church. | 
ibid. n.27. f.193. | 
Princes are not bound ro cxecute rhe 
decrees of the Church. 
ibid. 1.8. 1.5. f.209. 
The Church hath no juriſdiction. 
l.3. 04.7.1. 1.5. f-213- 
it hath no dominion but a minilſterial 
power. ibid, n.6. p.214- 
which is proved by the Teſtimonie ot 
the Fathers. hid, 
S. Chryſoſtome proves the E pilcopal 
office more difficulr then the K ingly, 
becaule ir hath no juriſdition. 27614. 
the Hig prieſt under the old Teſta- 
ment had a proper formal juriſdiftion, 
which :he Chriſtian Church had not. 
ibid. n.8. f.215. 
the Churck hath an analogical Jurii- 
dition. itbilin.ti. f.217- 
wha: is that power of remitting fins 
given ro the Church, t0tl,r.13.%.218, 
rightly to underſtand the power of the 
Church very uſefull. 7b14.7.17.5.220. 
the Government of the Church like 
that of the Jews before they had a IG 
ibid, 
all the power of making Church laws 
is in the Paſtor or Biſhop. 
l.3. 04.7.2. 7.2. f.221. 
what obedience we owe to the Charch, 
[.3. 0.4.7.3. 1-334z5- f-225, 
the Church hath power ro make laws 
in things that are helps of duty. 
L.3. 0.47.4. pcr 16t.f.226, 
God in ſeytral manners governcd his 
Church. ibid. r.s.n.- f.234. 
never any Ecclekaſtical Laws in the 
primitive Church did oblige the people, 
unleſs eſtabliſhed by rhe Prince or Em- 
perour. abid. n.4.f.236. 
Kings obey the Laws of the Church. 
tbid. 1.6.1.1. f.237- 
Privileges made to the Church may 
be taken away again. ib, r.3. f.238. 
the Apoſtles intended not by any Laws 
ro oblige all the ages of the Church, but 
ſuch Laws as they received from Chriſt, 
ib, v.11. 1.4. f.267. 
the Canons of the Church. 
tb. r.11. f.266. 
the authority of cuſtomes ot the 
Church. L.3.C.4.7.15.7.1-Þ.287. 
a Chriſtian muſt not praRtiſe the dit- 
ferent Cuſtoms of his own, Church to 


the ſcandal of another. ib19. 1.4. f.288. 


a man may comply with the differing 
cuſtomes of ſcyeral Churches. ibid, 
a cuſtome of the Church -obliges not 
the Conſcience againſt a Law of the 
Church. ibid, n.6. f.289. 
a cuſtome of the Church, obliges not 
the Conſcience, unleſs it be reaſonable, 
or to avoid (candal. ibid. n.7.9.290. 
a cuſtome Eccleſiaſtical that is bur of 
a le2al and preſum'd reaſonableneſs binds 
us to conformity. ibid. n.11.f.293- 
the Charafter of thoſe that quarrel- 
le] with rhe cuſtomes of our Church. 
tbid, p.:94. 
Laws of the Church muſt not be 
perpetual. ibid, r.x9. 1.7. £4393: 
the Church of the Jews made laws 
with another authority then doth the 
Chriſtian. bil, 1.24. f.311- 
Laws made by a particular Church, 
may-not by one Church be impoſed on 
another.  tbid. n.25. f.z21; 
they may be continued by any au:ho- 
rity ſo long as that authoriry laſts. 
tbid. n.26.f.311- 
In the matter of ments and drin:s 
and days their Laws mult be wholly re- 
lative to religion, not have regard to 
themiclves. ibid. n.27. f.312. 
they muſt be impoſed with liberty of 
the whole Church, nor of each SubjeR. 
; ibi41. n.28. 
they muſt ſerve religion, bur never 
pretend to be religion, ib, n.29. 
they muſt not be taught for do- 
Arincs and commandments of God, 
tbid. n.zo# 
the diflerence between the obligation 
that Laws of the Church and Civil 
Laws leave on the SubjeR. 
ibid, r.18, n.6.f.315. 
the Legiſlative power of the Church 
is wholly a miniſtery ot grace and god- 
line's, not of empire and dominion. 
tbid, 
Laws of the Church muſt be cafic and 
charitable, U.z. c.4. 7.19. 7.1.0.316, 
Edifcation and Charity ought to be 
the end of all Lawes made by the 
Church, beyond this ſhe hath no Le- 
giſlative power. #b1i1, 7.29, 1.3. f.324. 
When the Church in making tuch 
laws as beyond her Commiſion, ſhe 
obliges nor, ibid. 
the Church hath not power to bring 
into a Law whatſoever is for edification. 
ibid, n.5. p.325. 
the Church canaort impoſe ceremo- 
nies by a law. ibid, n.4,5.f.325. 
Laws of the Church ate nor for edi- 
fication when they give offence to wile 
and good men. 1.3.c.4.r7.20. 1.9. f.328. 
how the Rulers of the Church and 
their Subzx&ts muſt bekave themiclyes if 
their Laws give offence. ibid, 


( atholic Church, 
the Catholic Church cannot alone 
give ſufficient authoricy to tradition. * 
[.2. C.3- 7.14. 1.40,41. 1.498, 499. 
the univerlal Church is to be our 
Guide in interpreting ſorne precepts. 
[.2.C. 3.1.17. 1.7. Þ.544- 


| 


— 


a cuſtome of the Catholic Church 
obliges not the Conticience, unleſs it be 
of preſent oblervation. 

W:: l.3.£.4.7.15.7.5.f.289, 

the Catholic Church is a good Wit- 
neſs, but not a competent Judye in mat- 
ters of Faith. thi, r,21.n,1. f.350. 

this is not true of the Catholic 
Church of any one age, bur of all. 
; ibid, n.;.f.351. 

the "Catholic Church cannot be a 
Judye in controverhes, becauſe if there be 
a difference it is not Catholic, 7b, n.4, 

we know not where to find it, n.s5. 

the ſentence of thoſe that call them- 
ſelves Catholic depends on a few thar 
preſcribe to others, tbid. n.6. 
of the power of the Church in ma- 
kigg Laws, 0.3.C.1.7.1.- 7.32. f.:2, 


Church of Rome, 

Inſtances wherein the Roman C hurch 
do advance the Commandmcnts of mcn 
above thoſe of God. 

l.3,0.4.7.17.N,16,17,18. 
f.z06, & 307. 

the Reaſons that move thoſe of the 
Church of Rome to make the two $i it 
Commandments to be one, 

[:.C.2.7.6, 1.6, p.327. 

what evil Doctrines concerning Con- 
icience the Roman Doctors teach. 

Pretace, pag. 2, 3. 


Conſcience, 
In things not certain no man can giye 
a Law to the Conicience, 
| | [.3- 0.4. 7-23. 1.5. f-357- 
in articles not necalary the ſubjects 
ſhuuld be invited to ſubſcribe, not for- 
ced, FIRM 
the Conlcience cannoy, relie upon 
cultomes becauſe of the many dithcul- 
ries, .3.0.6. 7.6.1.7. f.430. 
Humane Lays bind the Conlcience. 
6 Jo C.L;Fef. 
Rules to know what humane Laws 
bind to a greater and what to a leſſer 
fin, [.3-C.1.7,1..16.f.10, 
an expedient for the attaining peace of 
Conlcience in relation to the comrovyers 
ted articles of Chriſtendome, 
[.4.C1.7,1.7,10. f.443. 
Every thing we doe mult twice pals 
through the Conſcience, when it is to be 
done, and when done. 
l.4.C.1.7.1.7.21, f.450. 
Cuſtomes againſt Law cannot in* 
demnihe the Conſcience. 
l.3.c.6.7.6. 1.4. f.429. 
Conlcicnce dehned. 
la.c.l.7,1,7.1.f.1, 
what Conſcience is in its uſe and pow=- 
er. ibid. n.1,2. 
it is a reſult of the underſtanding , 
will and memory. ibid, 
it proves thar there isa God. ib. n.4. 


the word diſtinguiſhed, ibid. n.6., 
how it is, men do things againſt their 
Conlcicnce. ibid, n.7, 


Conlcience is the mind guided and 
furniſhed with a holy rule, 151d. ns. 
the Hebrew hath no word for Conſci- 
ence 


T he T able. 


ee 
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ence but what ſignifies principally the | Prepoſitions naturally and philoſo- 
heart, ibid, n.8.þ.4. _ known and not ically 
God reigns in our mind by Faich and > Og are the rule in a ſure Conſci- 
Conſcience, their difference, tbid, r.3.1.5. $-41. 
ibid, n. 10. þ.5. pa more ſure the Conſcience is the 
S. Bernards compariſon between the | preater is the (in that is againſt it. 


Conſcience and a boule in the parts of 
doth, examined, 7#bid, n.,11, 12.f.5. 
what force the will hath upon the 
Conſcience. ibid. n.1 3. f.9. 
whart is the adequate meaſure of Con- 
ſcience. L.1.C.1.7.17-21-P.8. 
what Conſcience is, ibid, n.23. f.9. 
the word Conſcience explained. 1bid. 
the fall proceſs of Contcience. 
ibid. n.24. f-10. 
Conſcientia diſtinguiſhed from Pru- 
densia, ibid, n.26. p10, 
all rhe di&ates of Conſcience are not 
equally certain, [.1. C1. 7.2. 7.2.12. 
the offices of Conſcience. zb1d. p.11. 
to diftate. 7.1. p.11., 
to witnels. 1.3. 
to accule or excule, 7.5. 
ro looſe or bind, ».$. 
the evils that are felt by a troubled 
Conſcience, U.1. C1. 7.2. 7.10. f-15. 
the torments of a troubled Conlci- 
ence, ibid. p.16. 
Shame, the attendant of a troubled 
Conſcience. ibid. n.11. f.17. 
Diſtra&ion of mind the effe& of a 
etrqubled Conſcience, ibid. n.12.f.17. 
Imipudence is ſometimes the cfiet of 
a troubled Conſcience, ibid. n.1 3. p.18. 
A troubled Cenſcience dilquieted 
- with Fear. ibid. 1.14. p.19. 
the pains of a troubled Conlcience 
deſcribed out of the book of the Wil- 
dom of Solomon. ibid. 
a perpetual reſtleſneſs accompanies a 
troubled Conſcience. ibid. n.16.f.19. 
the rorments of Conſcience encreaſe 
8t death and after. ibid. n.17. f.20. 
by what inſtrument or power the Con- 
ſcience infli&erh rorment. 
ibid. n, 18.9.20. 
the reaſon why Conſcience is more 
afraid in ſome fins then others, though 
they are all dammable, ibid. n.2.2. p.21. 
Of the at of Abſolution in the 
Conſcience. ibid. n.14. f-23- 
Es, pleaſures of a quiet good Cogn 
ibi 
we” ſigns of rrue peace of Conſcience. 
Li. C1. 7.2.25. f-24, 
Conſcience does ſometimes onely 
counſel, ibid. n.27. f.25- 
men coyer all their open fins with the 
pretence of Conſcience. 
ibid. 7.3. 8.1. f-26, 
Conſcience binds though it be in an 
ertor, ibid. f.27. 
how to know when the office of Con- + 
ſcience is uſurped by ſoretbing like it. 
tbid. r.3. 0.3. f-27- 
that Conſcience that is not wi 
to bear a ſearch is nor righe, ibi 
the DiviGon of Conſcience. 


ibid. r.7. = bor. Þ.35- 
| the Conldience j ions by 
2 double aR, ad tag 
Lit. C2 Yo 0:3 p39 


ib1d.r.8. n.1. f.81. 
the Conſcience if ir declares, obliges 
whether ir be right or wrong ( with 
ſome cautions. ) ibid.r.g. Ws «95- 
wharſoever is expreſly commanded by 
God cannot by Conſcience be changed 
into evil : ibid. n.8. p.96. 
where the rule is ſo obſcure or the 
duty ſo intricate , that the Conſcience 
may inculpably erre, there the Conſci- 
ence may change the obje&. 
ibid. n.9. p.97- 
when the aQ is materially evil, 
ving it to be good does not make a perfet 
change, bur leaves an allay only. 
ibid. r.9. 1.10. £97. 
if the Conſcience diate a thing to 
be neceſſary, —_—— no means to 
be declined. ibid. n.1 1. f.97. 
Conſcience makes no efſential altera- 
tions in the thing, but only perſonal] 


obli to the man. ibid. n.11, p.98. 
Conſcience can make a change be- 
tween neceffary and » but not 


berween good and bad. bid. 1.12. f.98. 
If che Conſcience determine that for 
neceſlary to be done os YR 
be done, the man cannor eſcape a fin. 
L.1. C3. 7.9. 1-11-f.98. 
If the Conſcience diate a thing to 
be lawfull bur not _neceſlary, ar 9m, Ho 
trary be a duty, it is not ſafe to follow 
the Conſcience, becauſe ir allows only 
and commands not. ibid. n.1 3, p.9 
what manner of obligation is is paſſed 
upon us by an erring Conſcience. 
pre argon p.107. 
the meaſures of obedience due to an 


erring Conſcience, ibid. n.28, p.107. 
of a perplexed Conſcience, 
l.1.c.6.7,2.9%.6.f.212. 


the ſtrong and violent perſwaſions of 
Conſcience in ſingle perſons or in ſome 
communities of men is not a ſufficient 
indication of a mocall Law. 


nctur, 4d penam exolveniam tenerur. 


[.2. 6.3. Nagy p.923- 
the Conttizage ary when the 


will is not. 


Liz. G1. 7:3. #4. f-33- 
Cos che Confiener 


is to be favoured as 
in the interprecation of 
l.3. 6.2.7.3. 7.31. $70. 
they doe ill that make no Conſcience 
or putolaing fron the Cuſtom-houſes. 


+ 6.2. 7.8, 21.3. 3 
General Council are of great ule 
determining caſes of C onſcieace. 


L.3- 64. 7. 221.2-P.353- 
Againſt a Conſcience a 


| lous he may. 


(.1.C.6. 7.2.7.2, f.211+ 


Candles. 


of lighting Candles by dead bodies. 


& +J+ CoLe Folks 18, p. I 2 


Charuy. 


religion yields to it. 


{.1.c.1,7.8. 1.38. p.201. 


the precepr of Charity and forgives 


neſs is not i 


the effet of 


puniſhments, 
whatſoever is 

Juſtice. 
duties of Charity in ſeveral 

may be mutually contrary. ib. WE p.55 


with humane 
L.3.- 2.7.3.3. P-54+ 


againſt Charity is nos 
 #bid. n.5. þ.54- 


Children, 


they ought to obey their Parencs. 


l:3. 6.5. 7.1.8.1. f.359% 


realons to enforce that duty. 


they muſt R— and 


Parents. 
itis afin 


ibid. n.1, 2, 3- p.359, 360. 
reverence their 
+ C.F« 7.1 71:6, $.3624 


for Chi to diſobey the 


p—_— 6 counſels their Fathers 


they muſt maintain their 

ſhould be und 
pens 

at what age Children are 


ibid. n.,7.p.362. 
Parents, 
L.3. 5. aj N.2..366, 


pes 1. 7.6, 1.6. $.503. 
of 
ibid. n,44.501. 


_——_ with weak 


Conſerences, 


the Council of Auxerre did 
Leranies and auſteritics three da ds 


of compliance with weak 
A cuſtome in the ad 


L.2.c.2.76; ES 71.1 8 
Nemo, in Conſc icnzis donec om day 


in the twelye Feſtivals of C 
a 


C3, 7.19. rae —_— 
y- 


ibid. r.10. 1.8.9.434. 
Conſciences. 


ARG: 
a 


ak; 
the divinity of his perſon, 
L.1. 4-1-2 n.13-2d 2.18. f.136. 
Dodrine. 


of his 


i#bid.K 2.18. ad. 1.21. 


man mp aatod, ber agplaſt's frapn- be imirared by re 
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Chriſtian, 


wherein the Chriſtian righteouſnels 
differs from the Molaick. 
[.4. C.1.7.1, 1.24 f-450. 
why the Chriſtian Law contalas 
ſomethings contrary to the Law of na- 
rure, lt. Ct. 743-731. P.50. 
A diſcourſe proving that the CHR1- 
STIAN RELIGION is from God. 
L.x.0.4 Y.2,7.12.0.124- 
the Chriſtian Religion if ir were 
embraced rightly would prevent all war. 
l.2,C.2.7, 7. 1.20. .378. 
A character of the Chriſtians obedi- 
ence. l.2, 63.7.5. 7.1. $405. 
the difference berween the Chriſtian 
ecremonics and thoſe of Molcs Law. 
ib,n.5. þ 406. 
the righteouſneſs of the Chriſtians 
muſt excced that of the Jews. 
l.z.c.3.7.20.n.2..555- 
the Chriſtian Churches and Com- 
monweals ought ro be berter ordered 
then were the Jewiſh, #b. n.3-p.555- 
wherein the Chriſtian obedience mult 
exceed the Jewiſh. 
[.z. C3. 7.20. 1.2. 4d fin. cap. 
P. $56, 557 
how far every fingle Chriſtian is 
bound to exceed the meaſures of obedi- 
ence pratiſed under the Law of Moſes, 
[.2.c. 3.7.10. 8,12. f.558. 
. Humane Laws can impoſe ceremo- 
nies upon us notwithſtanding Chriſtian 
Liberte. l.3.cr.r.1.1.28.f-18. 
Chriſtians wuſt not go ro Law bur 
upon very great cauſe, 
L.3.c.2.7.1, 3.18. p.615. 


Croere 


was $00 anvrous to his own daughter. 


ments rhe moſt obvious ſenſe is the beſt 
.and principally intended. 


Certaimy. 
a twofold certainty in the Conſcience. 


[.1.C.2.7.2. #.2.f.39. 
what kind of certainty is to be look'd 
for in moral a&ions. ibid. n.3.f.39, 
an opinion may be praQically certain 
when the knowledge of it in ſpeculation 
is only probable. 


[.1.c.4.7.1,7.1. p.120. 


Clemency, 
It is a great vertue in a Prince, 
L.3. C.3.7,2..13.f.146. 


Commandment, &c. 


In in Ing Gods commands we 
muſt chule that ſenſe that moſt promotes 
the ends of the Commandment, 
L.3.c.6,7.1.7.10. f.403, 
he that commands is more guilty then 
be that in obedience executes, 
[.4.C1.7.2.7.1. 0.455. 
In maleficio, Katihabitio mandate com> 
, #bid. 
In all prime neceflary Command- 


l.x.C.1.r.6. 1.1. f.34- 
whatſoever is expreſly commanded by 
God cannot by Conſcience be changed 
into evil. L.1.c.2,r.9. n.$. p.96. 
when a Commandment is given with 
arcaſon, it does not follow, where 
the reaſon continues not, that tbe Com- 
mandment does nor. 

L.n.c.c.r.8. 1.8. p.19:. 
the breach of a Commandment is a 


then their being againſt a reaſon. 
liz. C.1.7.6. 3.4. f-259- 
To kill ones ſelf is againſt rhe faxth 


[.z, Co Jo 7-3. n,78.p.315. Commandment. l.2, C.2, F.3- n.7. P.75- l.2, C3, F.I,H.1I2, Þ.393- 
whatſocver is forbidden by the natu- 
Cive, rall law or commanded by it cannot be Commutation. 
| permirted or forbidden. 
the Civil power is enabled in the law L.2,c1-7.10.1.3.f.270. | of communation of Laws. 
of Moſes to puniſh with death crimes | The Jewiſh DeQors taught that ar L.3. c.6.7.5. f.426. 
commirred againſt the private autboriry | the command of a Propher, it was law- | rules of adminiſtring ir. bid. 
of the Father upon his fingje teltimeny, | fall to break any Commandment, that 
[.3.c.5. 7.2. 2.2. f.364. | only excepted, which concerns the wor- Conſent, 
the Civil and Canon Law differ in | ſhip of God. 7.2.c.2.7.1. 1.1. p.276- 
their account of Ra reaſons that move thoſe of the | - in what caſes Conſent is indicated by 
jbid.r.8. 1.15. p.387. | Church of Rome to meke the two firlt | filence. L.4. cx, 7.2,7,11, þ.461. 
wherein the Civil Law can change the | Commandmenss to be one. Cautions ro be obſerved in the pre- 
Natural Law. {z, 1.7.10. 3.7. f.271, L.z, C2. 7.6.1.6. f.327. | fumption of leave the filence of a 
- the Civil Law can adde tothe Law | the reaſons that move the Lutherans to | Superiour. 7 Soph grpe 
.of Nature. ibid. n.g. þ.272. it, ibid.p.329.| it is no argument, when it is nothing 
. | Cautions tex be uſed incivil permiſſi- | rhe ſecond Commandment is moral, | bur imitation. /.2. c.2, r.6. 1.74. f.371. 
ons of an unlawfull a&, ' ibid. 1.23. f.338.| In marterscriminal the conſent con- 
| L262. 7.7. 1.7. f.374- kriftians were haters | crafts guilt.” 1.4.c.1. 7.2, 1.3. f.456. 
the difference berween the obligation . bid. n.33.9.349. 
that Laws of the Charch and Civil | Many of the Ancienss a that Comratt, 
Laws leave on the SubjeR. both the t«bles of Moſes are moral in ; 
L.3. 4.718, 2.6. p.315. | all excepr the precept of the Sabbarh. In all obligations of Conſcience by 
a epi, we 4 ptr ou 
meumſi ances, R w C In , we arcto u 
I Late che Fifth are =_ : w s moſt Hcy and molt la 
of the Circumſtances and 6.3.7.1,1.2, þ.389. 3-c,6, 7.1.7.12, p,404, 
in relation to Laws, ther parrs of or Com: Rules of or diminution of 
L.3. 66.7.3. 3.30. f.432. | (els thi 14. 9.394) 


ſurer rule to judge of qt nas $99 way 


more is forbidden and command 
then is in- the words of the C—_— 
mandment, ibid. r.3.n.1.p.396. 
whatſoever aRion is of the ſame jpe- 
cifcation with an ation expreſly com- 
manded or forbidden is of the ſame obli.. 
gation, ibid. n.z, p, 398. 
if the Relative be under the Com- 
mandment, then alſo the Correlative is. 
ibid. n.6. p.399. 
In what ſenſe it is ſaid, He that breaks 
one Commandment is guilty of all, 
ibid, r,11, 1.17, 0.447. 
there is in every Commandment a 
negative and an afhirmative part, 
ibid, r.x2, 7.2, P.449. 
In marters of counſel] God does in- 
vite us to ſome aRions, which to © 
mit is no fin,bur it is never ſo in matters 
of Commandmer. 
ib.r.16.n.21, þ.519. 
Of Commandments and Counſcls. 
; 5, 7,17. %11, Þ.545, 
A flying or ambulatory Command- 
ment, i mandato volante. 
ibid, r.18. n.r, P.547. 
when it is unlawfull to teack for Do- 
Arines the Cntations of men. 
+3.C.4.7,17.1.10,f.304. 
F —_—_ | the Roman Cot 
© advance the Commandments of 
above _—_— God. I 
161d, n,16,17,18, p.306,307. 
Laws made by a parti : Church 
muſt not be raught for do&trines and 
Commandments of God, ibid. n,zo. 
Cuſtoms are to be tried by the rule oc 
commandment. 


I.2.c.3.7.19.u.5. f.550. 
Commuſſion, 


Sins of commiſſion are greater then 
fins of omiſſion. 


| 
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diminution of Laws, 
ibid, r.3. 1.32. $.422 
In marters of Fraud, if an error be 
in the ſubſtance of things contrated 
for, it is invalid. L.4. f.509- 
Caſes concerning contracts, 


L.4. C.1.7.6, 1.22. f.510. 


of contrafts with minors. 
l.2, 6.1.7.5. 1.2,3. f-252. 
A Contra&t made by bim that had no 
power is invalid, bid, r.,7, 1,3. f.261. 


Clergy. 


Of Clergy-men wearing black. 
L.3.C.4. 1.15. 1.7. 0.290. 
of the marriage of the Clergy, 
ibid, r,20.n.15, $.33% 
Some Councils have ſubje&ed the 
Clergy to the lecular Judge, 
L.3.c.3.7.6. 1.4. p.180. 


Communion. 


Of Communion with erroneous per- 
ſons. l.3. 4. 7.8. 1.56. $-249. 
We may not communicate with thole 

that are juſtly excommunicate. 
ibid, r.10. f.261. 


Compell, 
Princes may compell their Subjefts 
to ſerve God, 1.3.6.3. 7.5. 1.3: £-174- 


Confeſſions of Faith, 


Subſcription ro them is only for the 
of peace and unity. 

L.3.0,4+ 7.23, %1.$.356. 

Such ſubſcription docs not bind a 

man for ever. ibid, n.2. 

ſhould be required ro Articles ocher- 
wiſe necelary in themſelves. 

ibid. n.3.f.357- 

or for the preſerving of peace. 1b, 1.4. 


Contrever ies. 
Of SPE Controverſies, 
+J» C4. F,21., 7.3, P.351. 


The Catholick Church cannot be a 

Judge in Controverſies , becauſe if there 
a difference ir is not C atholick. 

ibid, my 

an expedient for - mhgagy yam 0 

Cenſcience in relation to the Contre- 
verfies that trouble Chriſtendome. 

L.4. CL. 7-1. 3,10, 0.443- 


Conteropt, 
Of Contempt of Laws. 


(3, G1. 7.1, 0.22, f-15. 

Cauſzleſsly and y are 
a? one. ibid. 
In Comparatione per ſondrum incſt 
lafo & injuris. L.3.6. 4.17.49. £-377- 


Counſel. 

He that gives counſel} or aid to an 
aQtion or evil, to him ir is impu- 
ud a3 the effet of his choice. 

4. 61, 7,3, 3.32 $.466, 


| Several Councils 


| of the guilt of thoſe that aſſiſt at 
murthers, either by counſell, company 
or prelence. ibid. n.23. $467. 
the parts of ſome precepts are Coun» 
ſells. liz. C3. 7.11.14. þ.394- 
the difference berween Counſells and 
Laws. ibid, r.12. 14. f-450- 
the meaſures and notes of their diffe- 
rence ibid, n.,10, f.452. 
In matter of Counſels God does in» 
vite us to ſome actions, which ro omit is 
no fn. ibid, r.16. 1.2%. P.529, 
Of Counſlells, ib. r7.17,n.12-$.545. 
Evangelical Counſells may not be 
made into Laws. 
| L.3. c.4.7.20,1.12, f, 330. 
Ceunſells Evangelical when they arc 
not left at liberty become a ſnare. 
P l.3.0,4-7.20. 1-13. f.331- 


Comncl. 
A Council cannot alone give ſuffict- 
ent authority to tradition. 
l.2, C3. 1.14 1.42. $.499- 
The Council of Auxerre did appoint 
' Letanies and Auſterities three dayes 
| within the rwelve feſtivals of Chriſtmas, 
to rebuke the reat complyance with 
the Heathen, ibid. r.19, 1.14. p.553. 
Some Councils bave ſubje&ed the 
Clergy to the Secular Judge. 
L.3.c.3.1.6, 1.4. f.r80. 
Thg firſt Councils were called by the 
E mperors. 00 1,7. #,10.f.204. 
the E mperor bad the primacy in cight 
General Councils. 5bad. 
che Empergt did diſmiſs the Coun- 
cils ibid. N.1 I, p.205. 
Of a General Council and irs autho- 
rity. [,3-£,4.7.14.7% 1. f.a85. 
rejeted by ſeveral 
Cathelick Princes, ibid, #.2, p.286. 
bindiag the Canons of an an- 
cient Council are. zbid, n.3. p.2.86. 
General Councils are not the proper 
meaſure of matters of faith, 
ibid. r.22, 1.1. f.353- 
et are of great uſe in 
of Conſcence, ibid, n.2. 
what is the authoricy of a Council. 
ibid, n.3. p.354- 
Of Counterfciting old Medals, Ma- 
nulc1iprs and Beautic, &'c. 
L.3. 2.7.5. 1.44. f.104- 


Crummnal. 


In matters criminal the conſent con- 
L.4.c.1. 7.2, 1.3. f.456. 
the Criminal is to be 

his own Executioner. 
L.3.c,2,7.2. 1.14. þ.63. 
A Criminal condemned may be par- 

doned by the King. 
L.3. c.3-7.3.u.13. p.146. 
In what caſes he may doe ir. 

ibid. n.19.f.147. 


on Cri- 
b, 3. 6-2. 7,3. 3.17. f.58. 


C 


oxdenmed, 
| Condemned perſons are not bound | 


| 


to put themſelyes to death. 

L.3. c.2.1,2. 4.18, p.65. 

»One condemned by an unlawful 
Judge or Power, may refiſt the Executi= 
oner in ſome caſes. _ ibid. 
Signes by which to know when the 
Law condemns the Offender ipſe _. 
tbid. p.68;. 

whether ir be lawfull to kill a mans 
ſelf when he Rands condernncd to dye. 


l.3. 6.2.7.3-1.4. .7%. 
An Offender condemned may 
pardoned by the King. 
l,3. 6.3.7.2.9.38, p.146. 
In what caſes he may doe it. 
ibid, n.19. $.347. 
Of the Croſs uſed in Bapti 
L.3. C4. 7.20. 8. f.327, 
Of the marriage of C 
l.2. C.2.7.3- 1.34- f-301. 
P. Gregory affirmed hs if Coſen- 
Germans marry they would have no 
children. l.2, C.2.7.3. 79. f-336. 


Cuſtome. 


Where a Law is eſtabliſhed and good, 
Cuftome of ir ſelf cannor annull ir, 

l.3.C6.7.6. 1.2. p.48. 

When there is no Law,Cuſtome ſup- 

plies rhe place." ibid, 
A Cultome can interpret a Law, 

ibid, n.3.0.428. 

Cuſtomes are 25 yood as Laws in the 

doubrfull jon of Laws. 
#bid, n.3- f.428, 


That Cuſtome, by the Laws of Spain, 
ro 


is forever ts be 5 
which the Judge has rwice pronounced 
ſentence. * 


ibid, 

Cuſteme alone cannor abregate 
Laws. ibid, n.4. p.42 8. 
Conſuetudo nec rationem vincit nes 
em. | ibid. p.429. 

inſt law cannot indem- 

That miſtake, that Cuſtome can ab- 


determining | rogate a Law, beganin thoſe nations 


where the legiſlative 
e. 


ibid. 1.7. $.430- + 
What receives all irs warrant from * 
Cuftome cannot be of divine authorivy, 

l.2.c.3.7.39. n.t, 0.54. 
the ſenile of #. 


Law or Doctrine, 


upon , 
yu —_ of _ 
an OMMEntary ON ouh- 
mandments of our B. Lord. 
ibid, 1.7. þ.5 10. 
Cuſames 


=_ 
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'Cuſtomes ought to be borrowed from Death. | | : Of Delight in an evill aQtion when it 
the Heathen with great caution. is paſſed. bi. C3. 7.5. per 201, pau. 


ibid. n.14- þ.553- 
| Such cuſtomes as are built upon any 
- point of heathen dofrine we may not 
. L.2,C.3.7.19. 115. £455 3+ 
Ex conſuctudine indici praſumptio- 
nem contempius , licet ipſa contemprus 
non fit. Ly. Ct. 7.1 1.22. fo1F- 
®* The authority of cuſtomes .of the 
Church. liz. C4. 7.15. 1.1. f.2$7, 
A Chriſtian muſt not practiſe the 
different cuſtomes of his own Church 
to the ſcandal of another. 


ibid. n.4. p.288. 
A man =y comply with the difteri 
eyſtomes of (eyeral C ibid, 


' A cuſtome of the Catholick Church 
obliges not the Conſcience, unlcis it be 
of preſent obſervation. 

ibid. n.5. p.289. 

A cuſtome of the Church obliges not 
the Conſcience againſt s Law of the 
Church. ibid. n.6. p.89. 
A cuſtome of rhe Church obliges not 
the Conſcience, unleſs it be reaſonable, 
Er to avoid ſcandal. ibid. n.7.f.:90. 
The meaſures by which good cuſtomes 
are known. ibid. n.8. pþ. 291. 

A cuſtome whole reaſon is not known, 
if it be of immemorial time , is not 
lightly to be laid afide. 

L.3. 4.7.15. 1.10. f.292. 
uctudo cujus initii memoria non 
in comtrarium, preſumitur rationabi- 


ſe 


lis. ibid, n.10. þ.293. 

A cuſtome Eccleſiaſtical that is bur 
of « legal and preſumed reaſonableneſs 
binds us to ity. 


ibid. n.11.p.29 3. 
The Charaer of thoſe that q - 
led with the cuſtomes of our Church. _ 


: ibid. 1.11. f.294. 
A cuſtome in the adminiſtration of 


[.3- 0.4. 7.15. 7.12. f.295. 
The Judges by their ſentences beſt 
convey the notice of aCuſtome. 


perſon. 


Whart things are requiſite tb make the 
ſentence of Death juſt upon an accuſed 
L.x, c.2, 7.8. 1.18.88. 
Death-bed repentance. 
[i2.C3.7.16. 1.9. f.523, 
The Laws of God in precepts purely 
affirmative do not oblige ro an atual 
obedience in danger of death, 
L.3. 1.7.2, 1.8. p.7. 
An Humane Law made under the 
penaltic of death binds ro obedience, 
though death cerrainly follow. 
L.3.C1.7.2,7.12. f.29- 
Whether it be lawfull ro kill a mans 
ſelf when he ſtands condemned to dye. 
[oye Ct. 7.3. 1:4e fo7 3 
Among the Romans they rhat killed 
themſelyes might make their wills. ibid. 
The Stoicks held ir lawfull ro kill 
ones (elf in five caſes. ibid, n.4.f.7 3+ 
Ariſtotle will not allow it 10 beg 
lant for the avoiding any evil to kill ones 
ſelf. [.3. C2. 7.3.6. f.74- 
When a T yrant power threatens death 
to make the obedient SubjeRt contemn 
the Law, the Subje& ought rather to 
dy then diſobey the Law. 
L.3. 1.7.2. 1.13. f-29. 
Death muſt not be inflifted on 
Criminals upon trifling cauſes. 


l.3. 2.7.1. n.17.).58. 

Some Princes required malefaQors to 

be E xecutioners of deach upon thern- 

ſelves. OTE L.z. 62% 1.2. 1.17. þ 65. 

It is an Deipair to ones 

own death to prevent wid uſage from 
the hands of Encmics. 

L.3.Ga2. 7.3. p.8.f.75. 

To kill ones ſelf is againſt the fixrh 

ommandment. ibid. n.7. p.75. 

t is no more lawfull to kill ones (elf, 

then ones neighbour, becauſe our loye 

ro our ſelves is 'the meaſure of our love 

to our neighbour. ibid. n.g. p.76. 

To kill ones ſelf is againſt the Do- 

Arines of the Fathers. 
l.3.c.2.7.3.1.6,9. f.76. 
is rebellion againſt God. n.10. p.76. 


l.3. 6.6. 1.6.1.3. 0.428. is againſt narure. N.11. P.77. 
, | Of Samplons killing himſelf. 
Cafteme,or eribute. l.3. 2.7.3. 8.13. 0.77 
They doe illthat make no conſcience | Of arreſting dead bodies for debr. 
of pucloining from the Cuſtome- bouſe, | (.3. c.2.7,7. 8.10, f.1 20s 
l.3.cG2. 7.8. n.3.f.125. 
It is not lawfull ro deny cuſtome, Debt. 
- though to the Farmer and nov to the 
Prince. l.z.c.2.7.10. n.5.f.128.| A man is not bound to pay hisdebts, 
Of xvgrsdery and xg)axugia/ery, | when tods (o will take away from him 
L.z.6.3.7.4-7.19. f-17 2. | bis natural ſupport. 
In Corpors! puniſhments the Law L.x. 5.7.8. 1.28. f.201. 
does not procced- without the ſemence | Of impriſoning inſolvent Debeors. 


of the Judge. 
L.3. (3. 7.2. $17. f.64. 
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D. 

H E Daughter that is marriages- 

ble, when her Father is dead, is 
under the power of her Mother. 


l.3. 6.2.7.7. n.5. p.118. 

Debtors were free from their Credi- 

ditors, if they did cjurere bonam copiam. 

| ibid. n.7.9.118. 

T he ſeveral Laws of the Romans con- 

cerning inſolyenc Debors. 

ibid. n.5,6,7,8.p.118. 

Chriſtian religion rakes off all rigid 
inflitions from inſolvent Debrors. 


ly. G.5-7.8. 1.29. f.394- 


ibid. n.g. f.120. 


Dice, 


Whether the Dicemakers trade be 
lawful]. [.4. C.1.7.2. 8.25. 8.468. 
Whether ic be lawfull ro play at Dice. 
ibid. n.z 7. f-469. 
Thoſe that loſt any conſiderable part 
of their cſtate ar Dice the Roman Law 
baniſhed. ibid. n.28. p.470, 
In what inſtances Dice may _— 
. ibid. 
Rules to be uſed in the managing that 
kind of recreation. ibid. n.z:,f.473. 
Vide Gaming in the letter G. 
hiariners,Þ [.1.0,2.7,3 n.20, f.460. 


Diſfpenſation, 


The ground and meaſure of the Dil- 
penlation of Laws. 

L1. C.F. 1.8. n.35.f.205. 

God can diſpenſe with the Law of 

Nature. [.2.C1,7.9,1.3.f.264. 

A ſation is not neceſſary 


Conſcience , bur for avoidi 


or tr. $3 $424. 
—_ of proper diſpenaions bj - 
ibid. p.q425. 
He that diſpenſeth muft not injure re- 
ligion nor any right not ſubje& to him. 
L.3.f.425. 
Every matter from whence the ratio 
Debiti can be taken, is diſpenſable, 
RN JAE IS 043. $.968. 
not power to diſpenſe 
| with rhe ie of Nature. wy 
l.2.C.1.7.10, 6: uh 
No humane power can diſpeale with 
che poſitive Laws of Jeſus Chriſt. 
-—_ £$23.6.3.7.11. #1. $.440. 
Diſpenſation is twofold. 
ibid. n.13.f.445. 
No man can diſpenſe wich thoſe 
Laws that follow by immediate conſe- 
quence from the poſitive Laws of 
Chriſt, ibid, n.15. $.446. 
When any condition intri ro 
the dury of an ve t can 
neither be had nor ied , the duty 
falls without the need of Diſpenſation. 
L.2.C3.7.11. 7.15. þ-446. 
A duty whoſe condition 
cannot be ſupplied is diſpenſed with 
in the nature of the thing, not by any 
a& of Juriſdi@ion. 
l.2.C.3.7.41.7.15.$.446. 
| Of the power of Dilpenſation. 
[.3.6-6. 7.4. 1.1. f.423. 
| It is twofold, proper and improper. 
#bid. n,2,3. f.423. 
Men have made many needleſs diſ- 
pures about the power of Princes in diſ- 
g with Laws. ibid. 1.4. f-424. 
All Diſſcmbling from an evill 1 


ſe 
ple and 4s eg is unlawful). 
+3 6.2, 7.5, 8.44. f.104- 


When the authority of Divines is to 
be followed, Dt” 
| he 


DI ———— — 


The Antients ſomerimes affirm a 
thing is of Divine right, if they have 
in Scripture but an authentic example, 

l.3.0,4.n,13. 1.8. f.275. 


Divorce, 

t was the opinion of S. Hicrome and 
ſome others, that it was not lawfull for 
the Husband or wife to live with her or 
him that was notoriouſly guilty ot aduk 


ery. l:1.C.9.7.8,1.7.f.191. 
___ 
Concerning the ſupply vf Duty. 
F,2.C.3-1,11.7,17.f.447. 


T he external aCtions of a Duty arc 
determined by ſomething without, and 
things which are not in our power, and 
ſometimes by our own will. 

.2.,C.3.7.16.1,4, þ.522. 

In what manner an intrinlecal condi- 

tion being wanting, the Duty is relealed. 


[.2.C.3- 711. 1.15. f.446s | 


No man is :0 aniwer for an accidental 
evil «ft:& , that is conicquent to his 
duty. (.3.C.2.7.1.7.6.f.55. 

'T hat which is neceflary to be done is 
not againſt any mans duty. ib.n.1o.9.56. 


The DiſtinRion of 4u>i« and Arca | 


ly2. C.2-7.6. n.27,28.f 342. 


Doubt. 
A negative doubt what it 1s. 
l.1.c.5.7.1- 1.5. f.175. 
a negative doubt binds not to action. 
l.n.C.5. 7.2.7.1. f.176. 
what is a privative Doubr. 


ibid, n.7.f.177. 


Againſt adoubting Conſcience a man 
may not aR, but againſt a icrupulous he 
may, [.1,0.6, 7.2.7%2.9,211. 

In all matters of doubt: when the 
Caſe on cither hand is equall, fo that the 
Conſcience cannot determine, there the 
Examples of good-men arc of great ule 
ro determine ir. {.2. (2+ 7-7.N.43-f-337. 


The Dofors of the Church cannor 
give lufficient authority to a tradition. 
l.2.C.3. 1.14. 1.41. £,499. 


Concerning Durand kis diſtin&i- 
on, Ligat Conſcientia Erroncay (c4 non 
obltgat. L.1.C.3.7,2.1.26, f.107. 


Dxell. 


Of the way of proving ones inno- 
cence by Duell. 1.3.c.207.6.n,12.9.112- 
In what caſes judicial Duells are law- 
full, ibid, N,13.P.113« 


Drunkenneſs, 


Of thoſe that permit'ir in their hou- | 


ſes at feaſts. 1.4. C.1.1.21..465. 
Whether and in what manner it may 
leflen a Crime. 1.4. £.1.7.6. 1.14. f.506. 
Of the Crimes done indrunken dil- 
rempers. ibid. n.10.p.505. 


What difference there is in the obliga- 4 
tion ofa Law of Chriſt in reſpe& of 


4 
: 


| the outward and inward aftion. 
[.2,6.3.7.16, 7.4. 9.522, 


oP 


Eaſter, 
Aſter was not inſtitute by com® 
mand ot the Apoltl:s. 
[ 3.04.7.13..13-f.278. 
It is no diſhonour to that teait, to at- 


; firm the Apoſtl:s did no: intend to make 
: laws concerninZz it, 


[.3.C.4.7.13.7.13-*.279. 
E aſter feſtival was in ut:, though not 
commanded 1n the Apoltics time. thid. 


The meaſures of Eating and > 


Ing. [.4. 6oSo Fil. Eo . 
Ecclefaftics, 


Rules concerning the reſidency of 
Ecclehaitics or their tranilation, 

[.1. C.2. 7.5, 1.22. f.69. 

A Decretal of Pope Evari/tus concer- 

ning Ecclehaltics leaving their Chur- 


ches, difſallowing it upon any pretence, 


tbid. n.23. þ 69. 

An a& of the Nicene Creed concer- 
ning the fame, out ot S. Hierome, ibid, 
An explication of the Decreral of 


' Ecariſtus. ibid, n.24. 
An cxplication of the allegation, out 
of 5. Hierome. ibid. n.25.f.71, 


Some inſtances of Kings and Prieſts 
driven from their thrones by an exorbi- 
tant Eccleſiaſtical power, 

 Þb.3.c.3.7.4.9.13. þ.166. 

Ecclefiaſtical power differs much from 
the Civil, 0.3. c.3.7.4.1.19., f.171. 

Divers Eccleſiaſtical Laws made by 
E mperours. (.3.c.3.7.5.n.5.f.175. 

Baronius aniwered , who affirms , 
thoſe Eccleſiaſtical Laws made by Em- 
perours were unjuſt, 
| l.3.C.3.7.5. 1.7. f.176. 

Donatys (aid, What hath the Empe- 
rour to doe with the Church ? 


— 


| L,3.C.3«7.5- 1.6. f.176. 


S. Ckryſo/tome teaches that an Eccleſi- 


| aſtical perion though an Apoſtle muſt 


be lubj:& to the civil power, 
l.3.Cc.3.7.6, 1.1. f.178. 
' Inſtances to prove that the civil 


; power hath a power of coercion over 


| Ecclthaſtics. tbid. n.3. p.179. 
| Wherein conliſts the honour of an 
; Eccleſiaſtic. [.z. C.z3.7.6,n.18. p.187. 


Ecclefiaſtics have not a temporal 
power in order to 2 ſpiritual end. 
l 3.3.7.7. 1.2. f.200. 


| Tharſaying, Eccleſpa eſt in republica, 


non Rejpublica in Eccleſia, explained. 
ibid, n.8, f.203. 
The diſtin& parts and meaſures of 
the Eccleſiaſtical and Civil power. 
| [3.0.4 T7.5.71.3-P.235- 
; the difference of the Ecclehaſtical 
from the Civil power. 
[.3. 0.4.7.9. 10.1. f.255- 
C, word Church. 


See more in 
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Of the Hebrews lying to the Egypti- 
ans, b.3.C.2.7,5. 1.7. þ.84. 


The Council of Eliveris decreed a= 
 g4inſlt piturcs in Churches, 
"XS CoS0 1.6. Nn.'J5. P.,350»s 


E P PLrour, 


: rhey made divers Eccleſiaſtical Laws. 
| L.3.C.3.1.5.1.5. 175. 
Honcrtus the E mperour made a Law 
concerning the ele&ion of the Pope. 
—— 0.3.03. 7.5. ny. .176, 
Donatus laid, What hath the Empe- 
rour to doe with the Church ? 
ibid, n,6. p.176. 
Barcnius affirms thoſe Eccleſaſtical 
Laws were unjuſt that the Emperour 
made, an anſwerto it. ib1d. n.7. p.176. 
Pope Gregory the Great ſubmitted to 
Mirittys the Emperour in an Eccleſi- 
altical Law, 0U.3.c.3.,7.5.n.7. p.176. 
Eu(cbiys Biſhop of Samoſata yielded 
to be baniſhed by the E mperour, though 
the people offered ro defend him. 
L.3.c.3.7.6. 1-2. f.17s$. 
The Archimandrites of Conkanti- 
nople writing to the Pope, mentioned 
the E mperovur as head of the Church, 
ibid, n.19. p.189. 
The Emperour hath power over 
Eiſhops, tbid. n,21. f.190. 
E mperour is to Le obeyed againſt the 
will of the Biſhop. bid. n.22. p.191. 
He is to be obeyed azainſt the will of 
the Biſhop in aQions that by empire are 
changed into good or bad reſpeRively.” 
ibid. n.23.f.191. 
T he Biſhops of Rome deſtroyed the 
Roman Empire, /.3.'.3.7.7.2.4.9.201. 
T he firſt Councils were called by the 
as 6 1614, 0,10. .204. 
e had the primacy in eight General 
Councils, 1014, n.10, p.204. 
T he E mperours did diſmiſs the Coun- 
cils. l.3.C,3.7.7, 1.11. f.205. 
S. Hierome diſputing againſt Ruffinus, 
diſproves a certain Synod, becauſe Ruff- 
nus could not ſhew what E mperour cal- 
led it, ibid, n.11. þ.205. 
Decrezs made by the Emperou:s con- 
cerning matters of Faith, 
ibid. n.13 14. f.206. 
E mpire is included in JuriſdiQion, 
(.3.C,4.7.1.7.5.f.212. 
T here is no Empire in preaching. 
ibid. n,12. p.217. 
Never any Canons of the primi- 
tive Church did oblige the people, un- 
leſs eſtabliſhed by rhe Emperour. 
l.3.C.4-7.5. 1.4. f.236. 
Of S. Ambroſe excommnnicating 
The»dofius : Babylas excommunicating 
the Emperour Decius : Athanafus, the 
PrefeR of Lybia : Chryſoſtome, the Em» 
preſs Eudoxia. 1.3.0.4. 1.7.n.8,9.0.242- 
See more ia the titieKing & Prince,&c. 
Hildebrand did ill to excommunicare 
the E mperour Henry. 
[,1. 4.7.10. 1.12. f.264. 


Of 
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Of Elia; kis ſacrificing to Baal. ſuch an aCtion is lawfull only, when of it | 
Lx.C.5.7.8.1.28. p-200. | ſelf it is good, we ſin not whether we doe 
& 11.37. f.205- ; it or not doe it, ibid, n.z1, f.108, 
It an Erring Conſcience commands 


End. 

which is abſolutely commanded, the man 

An a&ion receives the denomination | fins whether he obeys or obcys nor. 
of good or bad from the end. thid, ws 
L.4.C.1.7.1.9,1, Howthe Errorof an abuſed Conici- 
How the Glery of God is to be re- , ence mult be removed. : 
conciled with thoſe other lower ends | [i1. C.3+ 7:7. P.116. 

Which we ſer for our ations, 

l.4. C2. 7.2.7.1. 
How temporal ends are to be lubordi- | 
nate to ſpiritual. ibid, n.2. 
1 emporal cnds muſt not fill our af- 
ſc& jons & keep out berter things. ib.n. 2. 
We may ſerve inferiour ends io they 
carry us not beyond due meaſures. ib.n,z. 
All remporal ends muſt be leſs princi- 
pal and ſubordinate to religion, 2b. 1.4. 
F ines mandait ſunt diligenter Cufto- 
diendt. [.4. 0.3.7.3, 7.4. 


England, 


Example. 


An Example out of the Old Teſta- 
ment is not in all rhings ſufhcient war= 
rant for us, {,2.C.2. 7.7. 1.26. f-380. 

1 he aftions of good men in Scri 
ture are not a compcttnt warrant for 
our imitation,not only when they are re- 
proved, but even when they are ſer down 

withour a cenſure. ibid, n.27. f.380. 

The aRions of men in the Old Te- 

ſtament though atteſted and brought ro 

' effe& by the providence of God, are not 
' to'be made examples alwaies by us. 

T here is no article in the faith of the [.2.C.2.7.7.1.28.f.381,& f.557. 
Church of England, but is poſſiblero Examples in marters of war are ever 
be effeftcd by the ordinary power of moſt dangerous precedents. 

God. l.1.C.2.7, 3.7. 50. f. 56. 

In England no Council is of autho- 
rity but the firlt four general Councils. 

[.3.C.4.7.14. 1.2. f.283. 

The Church of England retains in 
all her Offices but one caemony, that 
is notcf Civine inſtitution or Apoſtoli- 
LL. 3. (4.7.20. 7.8. f.327- 


A Law being changed , Examples 


Law arc not to be imitated, 

ibid. n.32. f.z82. 
Examples are inſtead of a Rule, 
when there is none, ib14d, n.40..386. 
T he greateſt uſe of Examples is in 
T he reformation made in England the interpretation of Laws, when the 
by Henty the eighth was never the worſe letter is equivocal or the E xample doubt- 
becauſe he propoted ro hin ſelf (poſſibly) full. [.2.C.2.7.7. 1.44. f-387. 
an evil end, L.3.CA.T.3-1.5.f.33- | What Examples may be fafcly follow- 
ed. ibid. n.47. p.387. 
T hat Example is ſafe, where we find 
upon the A&ien the marke of Gods 
Equity, bleſhag. ibid, n.48. f.387. 
Of Equity in interpreting penal In all matters of doubr, when the 
Laws. [.3..6. 7.1. 7.2. f.399. caſe on either hand is equal, ſo that rhe 
Of Equity in puniſhments. ' Conſcience cannot derermine, there the 
[.3. 0.6. 7.1.7.16. f.405. E xamples of good men arc of great uſe 
it i$tro be practiſed for the ends of toderermine Ut. ibid. v.43. 9.386. 

charity and juſtice, not oppreſhon. 

Evil. 


ibid. r.3. 1.4. f£.408. 

Inſtances of boly and great men that 
| have done evil ro the end that good might 
Erromr, | come of ir. [.x.c.5.7.8.n.28.p.200. 
T de cauſes of it. | When the Evils are ſubordinare and 
1. C3. 7.4. 7.243. f.100. | 1Clative, rhe leſs may be done to prevent 
The meaſures of obedience due to the greater, {.1.G5.7.k 133.203. 
2n erring Conicience. | the natures, caules and meaſures of 
Ly. C3. 7.2.7.28.f.107. Evil. l.1. c.5.7.8. 1.34. f.204. 
If the thing which it commands be! He that makes uſe of a material part 
indifferent we may follow it without fin. | of a fin already prepared, to which he 
ibi,| gives no conſent, and which he cannor 

"If an Erring "Conſcience 6iRate a| help, does not evil for a good end. 
thing to be good, which is not good, not ' Lt. C5.7-8, 1.37. .205. 
ro follow that diate and not todoe that; Tris falſely ſaid by ſome z. that ſome 
thing is no fin. iid, r.29.f.108. things are by God forbidden , becauſe 
If an Erring Conſcience affirm that rhey were before that a& of God's un- 
which is good or indifferent to be evil, lawful. [.2.C1.7.1..58, f.242, 

it is no {in to omit that ation. of ruleration of Evil. 

ibid. n.30. f.10v. [.2. C2. 77-7." 1, 12-376. 
If an Erring Conſcicrce fay that To havea power of chuſing Evil is 


Emu @,!,2, 0.2.7.3. 7.53- £307, 317- 


"FlotfaCajo, I,2,0,3.7.13- 1.9, þ458. 


what is ſimply cvil, or forbids hat” 


ibid, n.31.t.382. | 


which were given in proportion to that 
' 


an imperfe&tion and infelicity. 
l.q. C1.7.1.1.5. f.441, 
He does not eſchuc Evil that docs 
not doe it,, but he that chuſeth not to doe 
it, [.4-61,7.1,7.16,.445. 


Everlaſting. 
That word among the Jews does not 
alwaies fignifie eternal, 
[.2.(.2.7.1.711.f,279, 


E xecutioner, 


An E xccutioner is not to refuſe ro doe 
his office, if he know the priſoner un- 
juſtly condemned. 

l1.C2.7.8.n.25.f.91.& f.$2. 1.7. 

In what -caſe the Criminal is to be 
E xecutioner againſt kimſelf. 

b.3.C.2.7.2.f.63. 


E xceptio firmat regulam in non ex- 
ceptss, [.2.C.2.7.6.1.31.f.346. 


Concerning the Excellency of things, 
and how to be eſtimated. 
[.3. 3.7.6. 1.7.f.181. 


Exceſs, reaſons againſt ir. 
[.3. 2.7.9. f.137. 


E xcom munication, 


Concerning it, /.3.c.1.7.1.n.19. f.14. 
& [.3.C.3.7.2.1.14z1516. f.63. 
what are the eftets of it, 
[.3. £.4.7.1.7.15,16. f.219. 
See the title Keys, in K. 
A King cannot be excommunicated. 
[.3. 0.4. 1.7. 1.4,5, f-241- 
the Primitive Biſhops never dwrſt 
think of Excommunicating Kings. 
l.3. 04.7.7.7.9. þ.242« 
Of S. Ambroſe Excommunicating 
T heodofius : Pabylas , the Emperour 
Decins : Athanaſius, the Prefe& of Ly- 
bia : Chryſoſtome, the Empereſs E u= 
doxia, Cc. [.3, 04.7.1. 8,9.9.242. 
but the Church may deny the Sacra- 
ment toevil Princes. ibid. n.10, f.243. 
E xcommunication the greater and the 
lefer. ibid.r.8, n.1.p.247. 
E xcommunication improperly ſo 
called, when we refuſe ro communicate 
with one thayis not excommunicated. 
ibid. n.3:; f.248. 
this is not warrantablc. ib,n.4. 
Neither the People or King are to be 
excommunicated. ib. n.7. f.250. 
In what caſes it is lawfull for the peo- 
ple to ſeparate from their Biſhops or 
Prieſts. l.3. 4.7.8. 1.9. p.250. 
of the leffer Excommunication, ” 
ibid. n.14. f.251, 
The Biſhop cannot Excommunicate 
any of the Princes ſervants without his 
leave. ibid. n.14. p.252. 
In the lefer an pookagy on the 
incernal and ſpiricual part depends nor 
upon the Princes conſent, but the exter- 
ral does. _- * bid. 
of the greater Excommnaication. 
[.3..4. 7.8. 1.18. f.254. 


'T he 


The Biſhop in infliting the greater 
E xcommunication depends not upon the 
Civil power. thid, n.18. f.254- 
The reaſon why the Biſhop depends 
upon the conſent of the Civil power in 
the exerciſe of the leſſer Excommunica- 
tion &nor of the greater 1b.n.19-9.254. 
E xcommunication for an unjuſt caulc 
binds nor. Ly. 0.4.7.9. 1.2. f.256. 
for a light cauſe binds before men bur 
. not before God. ibid, n.3. p.256. 
In what caſcs E xcommunication may 
be inflicted. [.3, (4-7-9. 1:6. f.257 
It ſhuuld be the laſt remedy. 
[.3. 0.4.1.9. 1-7. f.258. 
Unlawfull ro Excommunicate any 
man for not paying the fees of Courrs. 


iid, n.g. f.258. 
Spiritual cenſures mult not be inflifted 
for temporal cauſes. 1614, 1.10. f.259- 


E xcommunication ifſo fafo in a| 
Law is not to be underſtood of the grea- 
ter Excommunication, 


ibid. n.11.f.259- 1-13. f.260. 
We may not communicate with thole 
that are juſtly Excommunicarted. 
l,3. 4.7.10. f.261, 
When the Church excommunicates 
thoſe that communicate with the excom- 
municate , ſhe only infli&s the lefler 
E xcommunication , and binds only ex- 
ternally. L.3. C4. 7.10. 1.4. f.261, 
The Charch by Excommunication 
intends not to forbid any ſuch enter- 
courſe or communion to which we ſtand 
preoblig'd by the Law of Nature, God, 
or the (upreme Civil power. 
l.3. C,4+ 7.10- 1.5. f.262. 
We may lawfully converſe with an 
Excommunicate perſon. ib. n.7. f.263- 
To what reſtraint of converſztion 
E xcommunication does oblige. 
ibid, n.g9. f.263. 
What uſage Excommunicated perſons 
are to have from us. ibid.n.10.0.264. 
What is the defign of the Church 
when ſhe infli&s cenſures on thoſe that 
communicate with the excommunicated. 
ibid, n.1 2. f.264. 
Hildebrand did ill ro Excommuni- 
cate the Emperour Henry and his _ 
1014, 
It is dangerous to communicate with 
thoſe that are Excommunicated. 
ibid. n.13-f.265. 


F, 


E Fables and fRions z whether 
lawfull, [. 3. (247-4. 1.19. f-94- 


Faſt, , 


In the firſt ages of theChriſtianChurch 

they kept heir Faſts with liberry, 
l.3.6.4- 1.13. 1.15. f:280. 
Faſts obſerved by the Ancients were 
divers. L.3- £.4.7713-1.17.f.281. 
Concerning the weekly Faſts, Satur- 
day and Friday. = ibid. v.23. f.284, 
The Rogation Faſt and Ember-week. 
ibid. n.23. 9.234. &ibid.r,15. 

#.14, $.294. 
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Faſting , of irs neceſſity and abuſe. 
[.3-£.4-7.17.1.18, f.307- 
It is not to be offered to God for good 
works, but with them, ib14. 
T he Roman Faſts ſuperſtitious. 
ibid, n.19. p.308. 
T he niceties of the Roman Church 
about Faſting. 1.3.0,4.7.17.1-21.P.310- 
In what caſes, and what pecions are 
tyed to the obſervation of Ecclehialtical 
Faſts, L.3. 0.4. 1.19. 2.4-P.317+ 
T he ſick and weak are exempred from 
the Laws of Faſting. ibid.n.y.9.317. 
Lawsof Faſting are ſparing|y to be 
impos'd, ibid, n.7.p.318, & 322. 
Needleis ſcruples abour faſting. 
ibid. n,$.p.318, 319. 
The ulcfulneſs of Faſting, 
tbil,n.g. p.321. 
The Canon Law forbids a taſt of 
rwo or three days, or that is beyond our 
ſtrength. ibid, 
Little uſe of the Fleſh Faſt. 
ibid, n.10. f.322. 
Fiſh as delicious and luxurious as 
fleſh, ibid, 
Faſts of many days continuance oughrt 
not to be impoled ſeverely. 
l.3.C.4.7.19.1.12.f-322, 
Unleſs it be by the Civil power. 
ibid, n.13.9.323. 
Too much abſtinence in Faſting 
brings ſometimes madneſs. 
l.3.c.4.7.20, 1.17. f.336. 
Of Faſting: "0 
L.2,c,3.1.14- 1.55. f.505.& l.:. 
C.3.7.8. 1n.1,2., &c.f.417. 
Reaſons proving it to be a duty. 
l.2.c,3.7.8, n.z.p.418. 
Of the manner of ics obligation dif- 
ferent from other duties, 
l.2.c.3.7.8.n.6. 0.419, 
The words of S. Chryſoſtome concer- 
ning Faſting explained. 
L.3.c.1.,7,1. 7.18, f.13. 
Words of S. Baſil concerning Faſt- 
ing explained, ibid, 
The Ecclefaſtical Laws concerni 
Faſting do not oblige in caſe of ficknels 
or the like, l.3.C.1,7.2.n.8..28. 
The Primitive Church did appoint 
Faſting days. 1.3.c.4. 7:4. 1.3. f.226. 
Of the Faſt of Lent and the weekly 
Faſting days. [.3.c.4. 7.13. 1.4. f.273. 
Teſtimonies of the Fathers ſhewing 
that the Church had no Fafts but yolun- 
ibid, n.g. p.236, 278. 


tary. 
* Of breaking Faſding days. 


[.3.C.1,7.1.n.18.f.13. 
& ibid, n.29, f.20. . 


Faith, 
Ithis not lawfull to dedare thoſe things 


that are proved out of Scripture by 


bable arguments to be articles of Faith. 

L.3.0.4-7.17, 1-10;11,1 2. f-305 

The Catholic Church in martters.of 
Faith is a Witneſs, not a Judge. 

 0.4.c,4.7.21.9.1.f.356, 

Religion and Faith are not within the 

power of a Father, - 
[3 ($6 1:4. 1.1. $.369- 


—_—___ 


The Jews believed God would not 
puniſh the fin of the thoughts, unleſs 
it were againſt the Fairh, 

[.4.C.1.7.5. 1.18. .500. 

Faich and reaſon are not . 

[.1,c,t.7.3, #.30.p.46. 
Whar Faith is. ibid, © 
Faith is in other Sciences beſides T he- 
ologie. ibid. n.x1. 

Faith it (elf is an a& of reaſon, 

ibi1, n,24. 147. 

What, Faith infuſed by God, is. 


ibid. n.25, 2.48. 
How Faith and Reaſon ferve one + 
nother. l.1.C,3.7,3-*.52.0.57. 


T he foundation of Faith laid by 
Chriſt and bis Apoſtles is plain and ex- 
fie and hath but a few articles. 

L.2.C3. 1.14. 1.64. f.509. 

The Symbols of Faith in the New 
Teſtament ace ſhorr. | 

[.2,C.3.7.14. 1.65, þ. 40. 

T he Apoſtles bapriz'd Is? Go 

on the confeflion of a very few Articles, 
: i614, n,66. f.511, 
Juſtin Martyr affirms, that if any man 
ſhould even then (in his times) live ac- 
cording to the Law of Moſes, ſo that he 
believes in Jeſus Chriſt crucified , he 
ſhall be ſaved. ibid. n.67. f.41 2. 

T he Primitive Fathers required the 
belief of a few Articles. 

[.2.C.3.7,14.1.67,68.f.5 12. 

It was the ſenie of the firſt ages, that 
the Creeds ſhould not be enlarged, - 

ibid. n.69. þ.413- © 

The Ancient Church in the Creed of 
Conſtantinople and Nice added only 
new explications, no new Articles. 

: tbid. n.71.f.519, 

Every Concluſion drawn from a be- 
licved truck is certain butnot necelfary, 

: ibid. 1.7 4. P5195 

Many _—_ are neceflary to be be- 
lieved upon the account of obedience 
more then upon the account of Faith. 

ibid. n,76.$.5:6 

About matters of Faith no mans 
Conſcience ought ro be prefied with any 
authority, bur of Chriſt enjoyning or 
the Apoſtles declaring whar is L 

bid, n.83. p.518. 

Faith is to be kept even with an Enc- 
My. [.3. C2, 7.9.1.19. þ.94+ 

bur not if the baba Kar 4.) 
not competent power, ibid. n.19..99. 

decrees made by the E mperours concer- 
ning matters of Faith. 
l3. CO: Po N14» f-206, 


Father, 


Children ought to. obey their Parents 
or Fathers, l:3.0,4.1.1.1.1.f.359% 
three reaſons to enforce the Duty. 
ibid, n,1,2,3-f:359, 36% 
If a Father and Son being partners 
in a Crime beto endure torment ro fores 
confeflion, rhe Law commands the Son 
to be tormented firſt, | 
| L.3. C.5.7:t. 1.2. f.360 
Fathers are to us in rbe place of God. 


; _  tbid. nn. 2-369. 


Or 
 #— 
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Fathers bleſs their children. 
l.3.6.5. 7.1. 3. f-360. 
The Curſes of Fathers are Omi- 
NOUS. tbid.n.3.p.361. 
A Fable teaching children to obey their 
- Fathers commands./.3.c.5.7.1.7-4.f.361- 
* Iris afin for Children to reze& the 
Counſels or holy precepts which their 
Fathers give them, #bid. n.7. p.362. 
The power of Fathers over their 
childreo, l.3. 5.7.2. 7-1, þ,364- 


An inſtrument of political peace. ib. 


The Fathers power the fountain of | 
ibid. | a School for Education. ibid.nb. f.379. 

- The Judge is authoriz'd in the Law | 
of Moſes to puniſh with death crimes | enter into a religious Order withour 
againſt the private authority | 
fingle reſtimony. | Charles the Great made a Law againſt 
ibid. n.2. þ.364. | 
er muſt be ſuch as mult | 
| Fathers will, 


the Royal. 


cemmitred 
of a Favher upon bis 


A Fathers A 
have Diſcipline tor his end, not revenge. 
ibid. n.3.f.365- 


Againſt a Fathers _—_ there is no | illegitimare, 
nn but in the civi 


| the Law of Nature requires Sons to 


power. ibid.n.z. 
A Father muſt uſe moderation in 
chaſtifing. ibid. 
Children muſt maintain their Pa- 
rents and Fathers. [.3.c.5.7.3.9.1.9.366- 
Maintenance is a part of that ho- 
nour that is due to Fathers. ib.n.2.p. 367 . 
A Son is bound to maintain his in- 
digent Eather , though the Father be 
outlaw'd. ibid. 
T he indigent Farther is to be relieved 
rather then the Son, ibid. n.3.9.367. 
The Civil law permits the Father to 
ſell his Son for his neceſſary ſupport. 
L.3. 6.5.7.3. 1:4. $368. 
And if a Son deny it, the Law tics 
the Son to maintain his Father during 


the ſuir. ibid, n.5. p.368. 
and Faith are not within 
the Fa power. ibid. 1.4. n.1.f.369. 


A child is not zo be bapriz'd without 
his Fathersleave. - ibid, 
The religion of the Son muſt not 
judice the Fathers civil rights. :b.n.2. 
A Father hath no authority afrer his 
death, L.3.6.5.7.6.7.1.f.373. 
When their Fathers are dead the Sons 
owe much to the memory of them. 
l.3. 5.7.6. 12. $372. 
What regard we ſhould have to our 
dead & athers. ibid, n.3. f.373+ 
The Argument in A. Gellius, that 
proves we ought not to obey the com- 
mand of our Fathers, anſwered. 
l.y. CS 147. 124 $4374 
A Son is not to obey his Father in 
ings impious. ibid, n.3.p.375- 
though the Fathers command may be 
negle&ed,his authority mult nox. 
ibid. n.4. f+375. 
if the Son tranſgreſs the Law by his 
Fathers command, his puniſhment is the 
more cake. ibid, n.s. 
Pelle non creditur, qui obſcquitur im- 
io Patris aut Domini, ibi 
The Authority of Fathers over their 
children proved, with the meaſures there- 
of. Lye Cy 1.7» 1-43 53 6,7, 8. 
P.375, & 376. : 
In what caſe the Son may complain 
of his Father ro the Judge, 35.7-74-376. 


bid. | not to force hischild 


It is not lawfull for Sons to enter into { 


a ſtate of religion - 7a their Fathers 
will. zbid. r,8. 1.3. f.378. 
T homas Aquinas did. ibid, 
A Son cannot withdraw himſelf from 
under his Farhers Government, and pur 
himſelf under another. ibid, n.5. f.379. 
it is forbid by the Council of Gan- 
gra. ibid. 
S. Auguſtine and S, Ambroſe affirm 
that a Father cannot hinder his Son 
from going into a Monaſtery z but then 
it was not a perperual bond, but only as 


Inſtances ſhewing that Sons may nor 


their Fathers leave, ibid. n.6. p. 380! 

ibid, 
Children fin, that marry againſt their 
L.3.c.5.7.8.n.7.p.381. 
the Ancients judged ſuch marriages 
ibid. n.$. p.z81. 


it, 


aske their Fathers leave in marriage. 
: ibid, n.g. p.382, 
Marriages made againſt the will ot the 
Father were invalid by the civil Law, ib. 
The Church ſometime did excom- 
municate thoſe that married without the 
conſent of their Fathers or Parents, 
ibid, n.11. f.384. 
The conſent of Fathers or Parems 
is not eflentially neceflary to the validity 
of marriage. [.3. c.5.7.8, 1.14. p.385. 
though rhe conſent of the Father or 
Parents being wanting cannot invalidate 
thecontraR, yet it may hinder the poſ- 
ſeſſhhon- ibid, n,16.p.387. 
The Fathers natural power ever the 
Son, ibid. n.,17, p. 388, His political 
power, ibid, n.18. p.z89. 
this later every Commonwealth hath 
power to extend or ſtreighten, 
ibid. n.19. p.399. 
Of Exemption from the power of F2- 
thers. ibid, n.z0-p.390- 
A Son is never exempred from his 
Fathers natural power. ibid, Of his po- 
lirical power the Laws derermine the 
meaſure and period, ibid, 
T he Sons wife is in the Fathers pow- 
er after marriage. #bid. n.21. f.390. 
If a Son be a Magiſtrate, the Magi- 
ſtrare is exempted from the Fathers pow- 
er, but notthe Son, ibid. n,22. f.391. 
If a Son enter into holy orders, ft 
quirs him not from his duty te his Fa- 
ther. - ibid. n.23..391. 
A Father cannot hinder the marriage 
of his children, if they are far gone in 
loye, and he at farlt promoted ir, 


The Civil law puts not Sons under 
their Mother bur their Father. 

ibid, n.28, p.393. 

Some caſes in which a Father ought 
04 $0 marry. 

i014, n.33,34-f-396. 

A man is bound ts by of main- 

taining his Father , though he have 

made a yc w of his citate to the Church, 


b,3. 66; 7,3 1.14. $.41 F. 


ibid, n.27. p.392. 


T hoſe that doe to us 8ll the duties of 
Fathers we are bound to as our Fathers, 
ibid, n.24-$.419, 
the power that Fathers have over thcig 
children ,and the reaſons of it. 
l.2.c.2,7:6.n.65..367. 
The power of Fathers in inflicting 
puniſhments. 7.3:c.2.7.6. n.7. þ.109. 
T he fifth Commanement of bunou- 
ring our Father and Mother the Jews 
accounted to the firſt rable. 
l.2.c.t, 7.6.1.8. f.z29. 


Fathers of the Church, 
Of the authority of thoſe Books 
that were written by the ancient Fathers. 
: L.3-C.4. 1.32, 1.435. Þ-355. 
concerning their judgment in contre= 
verſes. L.1.G4.7,10.7,1. f.162. 
they cannot give ſufficient authoriry 
toa tradition, {.z, cz, 7.14. 1.42. 1.499. 
the Primitive Fathers required the bc- 
lief of a few articles, 


[.2,6.3.7.14. 2.67568. f.512, 


Fear. 
What influence Fear bath upo 
morality of our ations, 56h 
[.4.C.1.7.7. f.411. 
In Divine Commandments no tear of 
temporalevil is an «xcu(ec, 
l.4.C1.7.7. 1.20.51. 
what influence Fear hath upon con- 
tracts, marriages, &c. ibid. n,7, p.514. 
The Law calls nothing a juſt- fear, 
bur the fear of the greaftſt evils, as 
death, &rc. ibid, n.8. þ.$14. 
Whether I am bound to keep my pro- 
mile, which 1 make, fearing to loſe my 
life if. I deny. ibid. n.g. p.515. 
No reverential Fear can excuſc a hn 
or nullife a contra, ib. n.10.f.515, 
why Fear hath upon our aRions a dit- 
ferent influence from other paſſions, as 
luſt, anger, &c, ibid, 
Fear is the band bf all laws. 
l.3. C1.7.3-1.1. þ.244- 
even in good men Fear is the inſtru- 
ment of juſtice. ibid, n.6. f.246. 
Fear the attendant of a guilty con- 
ſcience, L.1.C1.t.2.1.14-f.19. 
another Fear there is alwaics joyned 
with true peace of Conſcience, 
ibid, n.25.f.25. 
It is lawfull to perſwade fools and 
children by Mormo's inſtead of argu- 
ments, l.x. C2. 7.6, 1.19. f.80, 
Fear abuſes the Conſcience into er- 
rour, L.1.C.3.7.1. 1.4. þ.100. 
Of the Fears of a Coke: Con- 
ſcience. L.1, 6.7.5. n.99f.216. 


Feaſts. 
The Apoſtles made no laws concer- 
ning Fealſts,faich Socrates. 
[.3:C,4.7.13.1.13. f.279- 
of Feaſting, and its hr Re 
meaſures. l.4.cCt.7.2. 8,212,465. 
Of thoſe that permit Drunkenne(s in 
their houles ar Feaſts, ibid. 
Among the Romans works of nece- 
firy and charity were permitted on 
Feſtivals, I.2, 6.24 7.6« W.,$7- P-363. 


Forni6ation, 


T he Table. 
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Formation, 
the congreſs of betrothed perſons is 
not Fornication before God. 
l.3.C.5. 7.8. 1.16. 0.387. 
Of thoſe Commonwealths that permit 
fornication and publick ſtews. 
lx. C.5.17.8. 1.17. f.195- 


Fines mandati (uns diligenter cuſto- 
diendi. l,4. C2, 7.3. 1:4, 


Free-will, and Freedomve, 


Of Free-will, 1. 4.c.1.7.1.0.433,439. 

& 447, 448. 

It is conlequent to the weakneis and 
blindneſs of our nature. 

l.4.C 1.7.1, 1.5. 0.441. 

to grant Free-will does nor diſparage 

the grace of God. ibid. n.6.0.441. 

to have a power of chuſing evil is an 


| God, | 
that there is a God, proved by Con- | 
(cience. [.1.6.1,7.1. 1.4. 
He rules in our minds by Faith and | 
Conlcience 3 the difference of thoſe rwo 
faculties. ibid. n.10.p.5. 
Juſtice and Truth are the ſame in Us 
and in God. L.1. c.3.r.3. 1.38. f.52. 
God hath ſaid it, therefore it is true, 
is the greateſt reaſon in the world, 


ibid. n.65.0.61. 
to obey God never hath an unayoida- 
ble dilemma. U.r. c,r.3.8.7.f.110. 


It was ill ſaid by thoſe that athrmed 
that God cannot change the Law of Na- 
rure. l.2.C.1.7.1. 1.49. f.239. 

Nothing is unlawfull antecedently to 
Gods Commandment, 


l.2.c.1.7.1.n.58. 0.243. 


Our Duty to God is ſupreme. 
l.2.C1.7.9,.12. f.268. 


imperfeien and infelicity. 
ibid. n.y. f.441. 
wherein conſiſts that freedome. which 
the death of Chriſt hath put us into. 
l,3.C,1.7.,1..28.p.18. 


The Fifth Commandment of honou- 
ring our Father and Mother, the Jews 
accounted to the firſt table. 

l.2.c.2,7,6. n,8.f.329- 


What influence Fraud has upon con- 
trafts. L.4. C.1.7.6, 1.22. f.510. 


T he precepts of Forgiveneſs and 
charity are not againſt executing penal 
Laws. _ L.3.G. 2. 7.1.1:3. f.54- 


It is lawfull to perſwade Fooles and 
children by Mormo's inſtead of argu- 
ments. l.1, c.z, 7.6. 1.19.f.80, 


G. 
H E Gallican Church is ruled 
by thoſe Eccleſiaſtical Laws that 
their Kings have made. 
[3 G34 1.5 1:7-P.177+ 


Gaming, 
Rules to be obſerved in Gaming, _ 
l.4.c.1. 7.2. 1.32. f.473e 
Of Gaming. 
l.4. C.1.7.2.1.27. þ.470. 
Of Gaming-houſes and the puniſh- | 
meats by ſome Laws inflicted, | 
ibid, n.28, p.470. 


In what caſes Gaming is lawfull. 1b. | 


whether it be'lawfull ro play only to 
recover ones lols. ib1d.n.34.0.476. 
whether it be lawfull to Game when 
I give away all I win to the poor. | 
—— ibid. 2.35. 0.476. 
whether a man has right of poſſeſſion 
to what he wins by Gaming. 
ibid. n.36. 0.477. 
not lawfull to Game for money. 
ibid. n. 37. p.478. 
young men ſhould nor game. 
ibid. n.38. f.479. 


Gerſov, 


(I 


the meaſures of our Love towards | 
God. [.2.C.3. 17.12: 1-1. f.449. 
God is to be worſhipped by nothing 
| but what himſelf appointed, 
[.2,C.3-7.13- 1.7.$.457. 
Plato taught that they were not to be 
ſuffered in a Commonwealth, that ſaid 
God was the Author of evil. 
L.3. C.3-7.4. 1.10. f.166. 
The grace of God is not diſpa- 
raged by the do&rine of Free-will, 
-L.4. C1.7.1..6. $.441. 
In what manner ir is to be underſtood, 
that a man ſhould make the glory of 
God the end of every a&ion. 


| 
| 


_—IETATEX 
It is not neceſlary that all our aRions 
be alwaies acually\dire&ed to the glory | 
of God. ibig M.4. 
Rules concerning the direRing all 
our ations to the glory of God. | 
[,4. C2, 7.1: 7. 3345 5. 
How the Glory of God is to be re- 
conciled with thoſe other inferior ends 
which God allows us to propoſe to our | 
ations. I.4. Coe 7.3. #1 | 
wherher it be lawfull ro ſerve God for | 
any end leis then himſelf, viz. riches, 
honour, Cc. ibid. n.5. 
It is not lawfull rodoe a thing for 


temperal regards with poſitive neglc& | 
of the glory of God. ry ibid. n.6. | 

Rules ſh:wingywhen and how it is | 
lawfull to ſerye God for temporal ends. 


ibid. 
In what ſenſe it is truethat God muſt | 
be ſerved for his own fake. ibid.n.g, | 


he that loves God above all other | 
things loves him for himſelf. 7b. n.g. | 
Rules to know when we love God 
for his own ſake. ibid. n.8,9. 
God is the Fountain of all Laws. 
G liz. C2. 7.7.11. 0-37 2+ 
In Gods ſervice a mere negative a&i- 
on does nothing. 1.4.c.1.r.1.7.1 59-444: 
Of the morality of thoſe kind of 
aQions, ibid. n.15,16.f.445. 


Good. 


No man can make the meaſures of 


His miſtake. [.3.6,4.7.9.1.12-f-259- 


Good and evil, /.1.c.1. 7.1. 7.20, f.8. 


Good and bad is before the a& of 
onicience, HU{.1.C.2, 7.9. 1.12. f.98. 
Such collateral conſiderations as be- 
long to the gaodne(s or badneſs of an 
action, [.1. (4.7.9, 1.10. f.160, 
Inſtances of Holy perſons, that hafe 
done cvil that good may come of ir. 
La. c.5.7.8. 1.28. p.200, 
A private evil is not to be done for a 
private good, but for a publick it-may. 
l.1.c.5.1.8. 1.31. f.203, 
an evil in nature may be done for a 
good in morality. ibid, n.32.f.203. 
every thing that is not incinlecally 
evil, it it be direted roa good end, is 
good, unleſs it be ſpoiled by iome- in- 
reryening accident, #Þid, n.33.f.204- 
all the meaſures of Good and-evil are 
to be taken by the Law of the Goſpel. 
l.2.C.2. 7.7. 1.3. f4373- 
whatſoever is againſt the Law of the 
Goſpel may not be permitted dire&ly for 
the obtaining a greater good, bur may 
for the avoiding a greater evil which 0 
therwiſe cannot be avoided. 
ibid, n.9.f.375. 
We muſt not judge of the - goodneſs 
of aQions by the event. 
l.3. c.3.7.4.7.5. f.162. 
An ation is good or bad by the con- 
formityto the rule, but a man by his 
own will. l.4.c.1.7.1.7.1. 0.438. 
Of that ſaying, It is lawfull to ; 
evill that Good may came of it. 
[.1. 5.7.8. 1.4320. f.197.& 
- 4. C.2.7.1.78., 
wherher the leſſer evil in reſpeR of rhe 
greater harh the nature of Good, 
l.1.c5.r.8.n,25. f.199, 


C 


Of. Godfathers and  Godmothers at 
Bapriſme. L.3.C.4+ 7.15. 1.5. p.289. 


Goſpel, 
All the meaſures of good and evil are 
to be raken by the law of the Goſpel. 
L.2.C.2,7.7. 1.3. £37 3+ 
whatſoever is againſt the Law of the 
Goſpel may not be permitted direttly for 
the obraining a greater good, bur may 
tor the avoiding a greater evil which 0- 
therwile cannot be avoided. 
[.2. C2, 1.7. 1:9. £-37 5+ 
T he Commandments of the Goſpel 
are athcmative, and why ? 
[.2, G3. 7.1, 1.7. f.390- 
T he Golpel exceeds all.other inſtiru- 
tions in the manner of its reaching. 
[.3. £.4. 7.30.18. f.327. 
the difference berwcen the Goſpel and 
the Law. 0.4. (1.7.1. 1:24. f.450- 


Government. 

Nibil alind eft Imperium niſi curs 
ſalutts aterns, |.z.c.z.r.7. 1.6. 4202. 

the Original of Government. 
[.3- CL 7.7. 11,2. $46, 
In their diſpurations of Government 
the Roman and Greek writers modelled 
their principles ro the popular govern- 

ments they lived under. 

l.3. CIT + 1.5, $-49- 
no change of Goyerament or altera- 
Z 3 tion 
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tion of ſentences to be made upon pre- 
tence of any ſecret counſel of God. 
l.3.C.2,7.1.7.14. þ.57- 


H, 


Eretics and others have fal{ly pre- 
tended divers books to be written 

Apoſtles and Apoſtolical men. 
l.2. C3. 1.14. 1-35-1492. 


It is not alwaics lawfull to he&r good 
things and true, L.1.c.2. 7.3. 1.67. f-61. 


Heart. 
We muſt take care that hardneſs of 
Heart be not miſtaken for peace of Con- 
Fence. lit. C1. Y.2.7.25. $24. 
the Heart is principally regarded by 
God in all aRions of obedience. 


Lt. C315, 1.2. f.405. 
Sin is forbidden in the Heart. 


l.2.6.3. 1.7. 1.1-f.414- | 


Heathen, 


T he Ceremonies which the Primi- 
tive Church borrowed trom the Heathen 
were ſuch as had no relation to detrine. 

L.z.C.3.7.19; 1.13f.552. 

Ceremonies ought with great caution 
to be taken up in imitation of the Hea- 
then. ibid, 1.14. P.55 3+ 

In what ſtare Heathens arc after death. 
l.ge Cl.7.5, 1.1-f.493. 


Hewr. 


The Heir or Donor is to be caſed in 
doubrs, unleſs it make the gift good for 
nothing. [.3.0.6.7.1. 1.15. $.405- 

Haredem tcneri a4 panum, ad quam 
defunfus furrar condemnatz. 


[.3. G2,7.7.7.11.f.121. | | 


In what ſenſe that propoktion and the 
contrary are both true. ibid, 


Of King HeFekiah's breaking the 
brazen Serpent. /.z. £6. 7.7. 7.3. f.432- 


Herry VIII. his reformation in E n- 
gland was never the worle becauic he 
propoſcd ro himſelf poſſibly an evil cxd. 

, $3. C.1-7.3, 7.5. F-33 


Hildebrand did ill in excommunica» 
ting the E mperour Henry and his Sub- 
jefts. [.3. £.4.7.10.7.12.f.264. 


Holy daies, 

Ot the oblervation of them. 
l.2.c2.7.6.1.55. 0.361. 
T he Eaſtern Churches and Diſciples 
of S. John kept Eaſter-day not on the 
day of rhe week on which Chiiſt roſe, 
but on the full Moon, whatſoever day it 
tell upon. ibid. 


Honor, 


It comprehends maintenance. 
L, 3. £.5+ 7.3. 4. f.367, 


of the Honour due to Churchmen. 

. b,3.c.3.7.6, 1.18. f.187. 

how it is lawfull ro ſtrive tor Honour. 
[.4.C,2.7.2. 1.3. 

all deſigns of Honour mult be-leſs 
principal then, and ſubordinate to, relt- 


gion. ibid. n.4. 
F, 


When a thing is diſputed by Food and 
learned men on both fades, to doe either 
is not againſt publick Honeſty. 

[.2.C,2. 7.3. 157+ £-309- 


Reaſons why Humility and piety are 
the beſt diſpoſtians to the underitanding 
the ſecrets of the Golpel. 

L.1.6.2.7.3.1.57.f.59- 


Of Huſhai his dealing fallly with Ab- 
lalom. {[.1.6.5.7.$.n.28,30.9.200,202, 


Hypocrizes excuſe all theic open fins 
with the prerence of Conſcience, 
[.1-C.1.7.3, 7.1.f.26, 


I. 


F Fepbrbab's yow our of the Jew- 
Kory. l.y.c.z.7.8. 1.1. p.208, 


Of the Cuſtome of bowing _at the 
name of Feſ«s, [.3. £4. 7.15- 1.4. f-289. 


Jews. 
theic religion upon their Sabbarhs and 
feaſts. l.2. cv. r4,n.y8.f.363. 
T he Jews in their writings againſt 
the Primitive Chriſtians never charged 
them wich worſhipping Images. 
L2G 2.76. 1.37-f.351. 
The Righteouſneſs of the C hriſtians 
muſt exceed the Jews. 


l.2. 6.3. 7.20. 8.3. 555. | 


S. Tenatins his Epiſtle ro the Philip- 
pians is {uppohtirious. 
L.3.04.7.13-.12, f.:78. 


[gnorance. 


it abuſes the Conſcience into Errour, 
lx. C3. 7:4. 1.3. f.100. 
of vincible ignorance; 
I. 4. C.a.7.6. 1.9, 10. f-525- 
we cannot be ignourant of things ne- 
cellary to ialvation without tin. 
[,4. C1. 7.5. 71,4. $-493- 
No man can be innocemtly ignorant 
of what all Nations and men belicve 
and publickly profeſs. 
[.4. C15. 1.3. 1.494. 
of that which is by ſeveral Churches 
and ſocieties of wiſe and good men di(- 
pured, a man may be innocently igno- 
rant. 
A man may not be inn 


\& 


rant of chat which is his ſpecial duty, 
ibid. n.7.p.495. 
whar is that diligence, after which 1g- 
norance is exculable. 
[.4. f.1.7.5,1.11. f.497. 
what is probable Ignorance. 


L4. 1.7.5. 1.5, [.495- | 


whether is worſe, to fin willingly, or 
by Ignorance. ibid, n.16. p.498. 
Some fins of ignorance worſe tha 
ſome ſins of malice. 2bid, n.x8. p.q99. 
What ignorance Antecedent and 
Concomitant ace , and what influence 
they have upon our ations. 

l.4. C1. 7.6. 1.2,7. p.500. 
bow long infant ignorance or childiſh- 
nels can excuſe, (o as their ations ſhall 
be reckoned neither to verruc nor vice. 
[.4. C.1.7.6. 1.4. f.501, 


Illufion is hard to be diſtinguiſhed 
from Conſcience. 


L.1..C. 1.7. 3.7.5. f.:8$. 
Images and 1dolatry. 


®The Jews were forbid to make an 
Image, aSa wpoguAnxy to the Law of 
Idolatry. 7.2. 6.3.7.3. 1.42-p.304,313. 
though the making or having an 
Image were unlawfull ro the Jews, yer 
not to the Chriſtians. 
L.2.C.2. 76.011. f.330. 
it is not lawfull to worſhip the true 


God by an Image, ibid, n.21.p.338. 
Idolatry is a fin againſt the Law of 
Nature. ibid, n.23.p.338. 


To worſhip falſe goes, and to giye 2i- 
vine worſhip toan Image, is one and the 
lame kind of formal Idolatry. 

ibid. n.25. þ.3y9- 

S. John was not permitrtd to give dis 
vine worſhip co an who repre- 
ſented rhe perion of God, ib.n.274.341. 

A Defnition of Idolaters out of 
S. Auſtin. L.z.C.2.7.6.1.28. f.343 

how an Lmage can bc an idol. + 

ibid. n.30. $.344- 

T he difference berween an 1mage and 
an Idol. ibid, n.z0. p.345. 

T har which forbad the Jews to malt 
or have Images was no moral Lay. 

hid, n.31..347- 

T he worſhip of _ is againſt che 

analogy of the Golpel. 
ibid, n.z2. f.348. 

T he Primitive Chriſtians were great 

haters of Image-worſhip. 
[.z.c.2.76.n.33. f.349. 
T he Council of Eliberis decreed a- 
gainſ pictures in Churches, 
ibid. n.35.f.350. 
the Jews in their writings againſt che 
Chriſtians of the firſt ages never charged 
thera with worſhipping I » which 
ſhews chen they did not worſhip them. 
ibid. n.37. f.351. 

In the firſt part of the Thalmud 
written about A. D, 200. there is no re- 
proot to Chriſtians for Images : bur in 
the ſecond part written about A. D.gco. 
they frequently charye it upon them. 

ibid, 

The —— did not believe their 
Images ro Gods , and worſhipped 
has wh no ether bur relative worſhip. 

* [0a.c2.7.6.n.38.f.z51. 
only the ruder part of them, ibid.p.35 2. 
T he culpable uſage of Images by 


ibid, 1.12. f.497- 


modern Papiſts, {.2.4.2.7-6.n.39-p.35 3. 
The 
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The worſhip of Images never prevat- 
led any _— among a degenerating | 
6 1b14.n.40. p-354- 


The ancient Romans w 
their Gods 170 years without wr 71 
1bi 
Idolatry hindred by Sacrifices. 
L.z.c.3.7.13- #30. f.476. 


Of rhe Imitation of Chriſt. 


l.z. C.2.7.7.1.35-f.383. | 


Summun cjus eſſe Imperium, qui or- 
dinario juri derogare valet. 
L.z. 3.7.6. n-25.f.192. 


Impudence often the attendant of an 
evil Conſcience. {.1.C.1.7.2.3.13-p.19- 


Inceſt. 


Inceſt taught by the Devil ſpeaking 

out of Fire, [ 2.c.2.7.3. 1.23 f.295- 
the notation of the word. 

ibid, 1.14. p.296. 

A firange caſe happening at Venice 
of an inceſtuous marriage. 

lx. c.z.7.8. 1.3. f.118, 


Of the word ſnfticurio. 
l.2. 6.3.7.9. #4 f.421. 


Signs of difference, whereby we may, 
ina mixt Intention, know which is the 
principal ingredient. 


L.1.62,7.5. 8.30.f.71. 
Indifferent. 


Things indifferent may be miniſte» 
rics of religion, buc no pirts of it. 
L.3. 0.4.7.20. 1.12. .331. 
A&ions in their phyſical capacity are 
negatively indifterent. 
[.4.c.1. 7-1. 7.14. $.444- 
Ads omitted are oftentimes indiffe- 
rent. ibid. n.1 5. $.444- 
all a&s that paſs without any conſent 
of the will are indifferent. 
ibid. n.19. 446. 
Of Indifferent aRions,whar are ſuch. 
ibid. n.16,17-f.445- 
No aftion of the will is indifi-renr. 
ik. n.18. 0.446. 


Intereſt 


renders the Conſcience ſuſpefted, if 
it be guided by it.l.1. c.1+ 7.3.6. p.29. 
Tmeereſt is ſometimes on the fide of 
Truth. 151d, 
How to diſcern when it is joined with 
Truth, ibid, 


Of Inconfulcration. 
I.4. 6.1.7.6. f.508. 


SQ 


Interpretation. 


Laws that arc doubtfull are rightly 


interpreted by 
I.z. C2. 7.7. 2.44. f.3%7. 
Rules of the interpretation of Laws 


by conſequence, [.2.c.2.r.7.n.8.0.409. 
When any condirion intrinſecal to the 
duty of an — precept is impo(- 


orſhipped | fible or cannot be upplitd, che duty it 
inrerprecation 


ſelf falls without v 
- "_ C.3. 7.11, 7.15.9.446. 
aws$ are to be interpreted with rel 
to the mind of the Lawgiver, 47 
l.3.06. 1.1.1.1. f.398. 
In what ſenſe and —_ X 
ibid. n.3. f.399. 
See more Letter L, word "pg we 
In interpreting the Commandments 
of God, we muſt chuſe that ſenſe which 
moſt promotes the end of the command- 
ment, [.3-c.6.7.1, #10. f.403. 
Of the favourable in ion 
Laws. [.3.c6.7.1, 8.15. f.405. 
Of favourable interpretation in in- 
fliting puniſhments. + ibid. n.16. 
All good Laws admit interpretation 
in ſome caſes, ibid, n.17. 
tn matters of favour and pietie the 
ſenſe of the Laws is ro be extended by 


int ibid, n,18. p.406. 
When the Lawgiver h—— his 
own Law, he does not take off, bur re- 
moye the oblzgation. 
4 L.3.c6.r.2,1.2. $.40$. 
power i reting Laws 
muſt be uied with ln 


nobleneſ(s, nor fraud. 
ibid, n.4. p.4-8. 
The Laws __— be bended b 
interpretation and 
caules. Thins. f.409. 
The i ion of Laws made by 
Judges is ——_ of Len power. 
7. f.410. 
Judged caſes are the beſt indication of 
the meaning of a Law. 
| [.3.c.6.7.6.n.3..4:8. 
In the doubrfull 1 of 
Laws, Cuſtomes are as as Laws. 
ibid, 


therefore may intervene berween Equi- 
ty and ſtrifneſs by i 
[.3-6.6. 7,2. #-3-$.408. 


Tadge, | 
A Judge muſt proceed according to the 
2 Law, though a_— ro his 
own private Conſcience. 

l.1.c.2.7.8. n.7. p.82, 
A Judge may not proceed upon the 
evidence of an inſtrument , which he 
produced privately, but was not produ- 
ced in Courr. ibid. n.7. p.83. 
what a Judge is ro doe in caſe the evi- 
dence upen Oath is to his own 
private Knowledg, ibid. n.8. p.84. 
A Judge may not doe any publi 

againſt his own privare C 
ibid. n.9, 10. 2.85. 
A Judge having ſcen a ſtone in Coart 


threwn at his brother Judge, proceeded 


to ſentence upon the intuition of the 
fat, and Rtayed nor for the ſolegnities 
of rhe Law. [48 ibid. n.14. oy 

Concerning the double capacity of 2 
Judge. - ibid. n.14. p.90. 
Sententis 2 Fudice non ſno lata, 
null eff. 


of } which one is 


The inteypreration of Laws made by 

udges is nothing of Empire andPower, 

l.3.0.6,7.2. 1.7. $.410- 

Judged caſes are the beſt indication 
of the meaning of a Law. 

| [.3.c.6.7.5. nz. f.4:8. 

T he Judges do by their ſcatcaces bf 

convey the nutic: of a cuſtome. 3b. 


Judgment. 
T hree degrees of praftical Judgment. 


4.1. C2. 74. 4-1.f.62. 

The virtual Judgment, that is a na- 
tural inclination paſſing forth into habir 
or cuſtom, is nor a ſtare of good, by 

to God. 

ibid, n. 6. p.63. 
This diſpoſi:ion ſecures nor ain 
remptation. ibidp.63. 
A formal Juizmenr, that is, delib.- 
ration of the und«rſtanding and choice 


3 


tion of a right and ſure Conſci:nce, 
thid. n.7.p.64. 


The FudicialLaw of Moſes is annul= 
led. L2, 6.3.f.3.1.1- p.286. 


Lex Julia, L3.c.2.7,7, n.7.f:118. 


Fuſfio and Mandatum , bow diſtin= 
i [.4.C.1.7-2.1.7.f.458. 


Whatſoeyer is 3gainſt charity 
be checifeR of Fuſtice 
L.3. Co2+ Til, nf. AL 


That ſaying of Fuſtin Martyr expli-. 


cannot 


cated, T3 x7' (ory fity whivao me 
m5$vx5]& Fry. 

[.2.C.2,7.4. 1.10. f.322. 
Tariſdiftion, 


Of the word. [.3.c.4.7.1.n.5.f.213. 
It includes Empire. ib. 
S: Chryſoltom proves the office of a 
Biſhop to be more difficult then chat of - 
a King, becauſe it hath no juriſdiction. 
ibid. n.7. f.214. 

The High pricſt und r the Law of 
Moſes had a proper formal Juriſdi&ion, 
which the Chriſtian Church harh nor. 
ibid. n.8, p.215. 

The Apoſtles did exerciſe jurildi&ion, 
bur it was in an mi- 
raculous wav. ibid. n.9.f.216., 
- The Church hath an a Jo- 
ridi tion. ibid. x.11-p.227. 
How the power of the Keys differs 


a& | from proper JuriidiQtion. 


: ; ibid, n.13. p.217. 
There is no JuriſdiQion in the pow- 
ibid, n.14. p.218. 
worthy is nor an a& of Juriſdition 
bur Chariry, 1.3. c.4, 7-7- 1.10. f-243- 
Incorporalia ſunt indivilue, 

; Pref, pag. 13 


L.3. 6.1. 7.3. 14.33; 


T 3 > K. 


of the will, is requic:d tothe conflicu- * 


TheT able. 


ATexwgieuey, what it means. 
[.3.C.3. 7-1. .5-f.133- 


K 


Of the power of the Keys. 
l.3.0.4-7.1.7,11, P.217. 
Wherein the power of the Keys dit- 
ices from proper jurildi&ion. 
ibid, n.13.p.217. 
If they are nor rightly uled they 
neirher bind nor loſe. ibid, 
T here is no jurildi&tion in the power 
of the Keys. ibid, 1.14. f.219. 
T hat power is only a ſuſpenhon of 
their own act by Ecclehaſtics. 
ibid. n.i5. .219. 


Kill, 


The reaſon why it is lawfull to kill 

2 man in my own defence. 
L.x. c.5.7.8.n.z8v. p.2c6. 
T be Commandment that forbids to 
Lili is not broken by the Authors of a 
juſt war, nor execution upen Malefa- 
ctois. l.3. 3.7.1. 7,18, f. 59. 


Keys. 


King, 


T he Edids of Kings are by Gratian 
put among the Laws of the Church. 
L.3-C.3- 745 « 1-4-fo17 Fe 
The Gallican Church is ruled by 
thoſe Laws Eccleſiaſtical that. their 
Kinz2s have made. 
; L.3. 3.7.5 1.7. P-177- 
Inſtances to prove that the Eccicha- 
Rics are under the juriſdi&ion of the Ci- 
vil or Kingly power. 
l.3. (3.7.6. 1.3.f-179- 
What is to be done when the com- 
mand of the King and Biſhop entertere, 
ibid, n. 26. p.192. 
A King that commands to the Guard 
is to be obcyed before a Biſhop that 
commandcs to goc to Divine ſervice. 
ibid. n.27.f.193. 


In external ations the command of 


the King is to be obeyed before the 
command of ibe Church. ibid, 
The King bath juriſdiftion in au- 
ſes internal and ſpiritual. 
by ibid. 1.7. 1.2. p-200. 
The King is appointed to be 
an Overlſecr , 74 24 and » Father and 
ProteRor over his Church. 
L.3. 6.3-1.7. 8.6. p.202. 
The King ought todetermine what 
-doArines are to be raught the people, and 
what are to be forbidden. 
tbid. n.13. .205. 


Every article of Religion that rhe 


King allows 1s not to be*accounted a 

rt of the true religion. ib. 2.16. p-207. 

T he King muſt govern the Chucch 
by Church-men. 

l.3.c.z-7.8, n.1,2. f.208. 

Gool K ings ule to yerific the judicial 

th, 1.3. f.208, 


Qs of thc Church. 


but freely, not by neceſluy, | 
ibid. n,4, 6.p.209, 216. 
Kings are ndt bound to execute the 
Decrees of the Churck, 
L.3. 6.3.7.8, 1.5. f-209. 
T he difference berween the Kingly 
and Ecclchaſtical power. 
[.3. 04+ 7.1.8.1, P.211. 
Kings obey the Laws of the Church. 
L.3. c.4- 7.6. 7.1. f.237. &n1.5.f.239- 
The Example of Kings prevails much. 
L.3. £4. r.6. 1,4. f.238. 
In what manner Kings were bound 
by the Canons of the Church under 
the old Teſtament. ib, n.6. p.24c. 
A King cannot be excommunicated. 
1.3. 0.4.7.7. %-3-$.241. 
The Primitize Biſhops never durſt 
think of excommunicating K ings. 
ibid. n,7. p.242. 
The Church may deny the Sacra- 
ment to evil Kings, 
[.3. 6.4. 7.7.1.10. f.242. 
The King though unworthy muſt 
not be denied the Sacrament, if he be 
inſtant for ir. ibid. 
A Church-man though an ApoRl 
muſt þe ſubje& to the King, 
L.3.6.3-7.6. 1.1.p.178, 
Penances cannot be inflied on the 
King againſt his will, 
l.3. 6.4. 7.7. 1.12. f.244- 
Some Kings have received hurt by 
ſuch Penances. ibid. n.13. p.245- 
Kings may got be publicly reproy'd. 
ibid. n.14. f.245. 
The old Prophets did , but mere 
Prieſts never did reprove Kings. 
ibid. n.16. p.246. 
How Biſhops and Miniſters ſould 
carry themſelves in the reproof of Kings. 
zbid. n.18. p.246. 
The King nor the people cannot be 
excommunicand. 1.3.c.4.r.8.1.7..250. 
The Hebrew Kings bad power to 
cauſe the Malcfaors body to hang all 
night on the tree, though the Laws 
forbid it, lay the Rabbins. 
l,3.c.6.7.1, 1.16. f.405. 
A King may be cither more ſevere or 
more gentle then the Law. 
ib, r.2 1.2. f.408. 
He is Dominus Legum, and therefore 
may intervene berween Equity and 
ſtri&nels by Interpretation, ibid, 
S. Chryioſtom proves the office of a 


Biſhop is more 
King. 
Difference 


rant. 


l.3. 6.4. 7.1, 1.7. f.214. 
berweena King and Ty- 
l.3. C1. 7.3. .5..34. & 
 4.3.6.3.7.1.1.1.f.130. 
T he power of K ings. 
| ly. £.3.7.1.8.3. 132 
T hough they have an abſolute pow- 
er, they may not uſe it. © 1ib:n.4.f.132. 
Their power is abſolute indeiog right, 
net indoing wrong ; their power of go- 
rernment is abſoturc, not their power of 
100. ib, n.5. p.133- 
The difference between a King and 
Lord of the people. ibid. 


difficult then that of a | cred 


A conſideration the power of 
Kings as it is deſcribed by Samuel. 
L.3.6.3- 7.1-x.7,8.f.135. 
Whether Kings are ſubje& to their 
own Laws. L.3. c.3-7.2-3,1.f.138. 
Kings are not under the direRive pow- 
er of Laws. ibid. n.2. p.138. 
T hey are not under the fear of their 
Laws. ibid. n.5. þ.1 39. 
T hey are obliged by the Laws of God 
and nature. ibid. n.6. p.141. 
A King may net command his Sub- 
jeRts to hight in an unjuſt cauſe. 
ibid. n,7,p.142. 
Their Laws muſt not be negleed 
npon the opinion of every vain perſon. 
ibid. n.8. p.142, 
Some Laws bind the Prince, 
ibid, n.10. þ.142. 
Wharſoever the King hath ſworn to, 
obliges him. 1614,n.13.p.143. 
Of the Oath which Kings take, 
abid, n.14. p.144. 
Of the Kingly prerogative. 
ibid, n.16. p.145. 
T he King can give pardon to a Cri- 


minal condemned. #bid. n.18. p.146. 
Clemency a great vertue ia a Kiog. 
tbid. 


In what caſes a King may parden a 
Criminal condemned. bid. n.19.p.147. 
It is not lawful in any caſes to refit 
the King. L.3. c-3. 7.3.7.1. f.149- 
ror, reg, 
A King, though wicked, muſt not be 
reliſted. l.3.6.3.7.3..13.f.156. 
A King cannot be ſuppoſed to have a 
defire ro deſtroy his Kingdome, 
ib:d. n.15; 0.157. 
A Chriſtian muſt net ſeek revenge 
upon,nor refſt his Father or King, 
abid, n.16.p.158. 
A King muſt not, becauſe no ſubje& 
does, forfcit bis right in his cſtate by his 
vices. l.z. 3.7.3. 1.17. f.159. 
The King hath no power over his 
Subjets againſt-Law , fo neither the 
Subj over his King. ibid. 
Arguments broughe to prove the Pope 
hath power over Kings. 
L.3. 6.3. 7.4. 7.4: f.161. 
Kings are Govyernours of reli 
ibid, n.7.p.163. 
Attalus in making the State of Rome 
his Heir, together with the Kingly pow- 
er bequeathed the power over _—_ 
IO ibid. 
Religion being the great band of ſoci- 
ctics muſt be uader the government of 
| he K 0.3, 03+ 7.4-x.8.p,164. 
The King without the condu& of re- 
ligion in many cxigencies cannot go- 
vern his people. ibid. n.g. p.r65. 
If the Pricfts rule religion, they may 
be ſuperiour to the King, ib.n.10.p.166. 
E xamples of Kings and Princes that 
have been put our of their thrones by a 


pretended Eccleſiaſti 7794 
ibid.n.11. p.166. 
Ancient K ings would not endure any 


What is Favz Region ? 
[.3.6.3.7.1.1,7.f.135. 


change in religion. ibid. n.13. p.167. 
| Kings are the vicegerenrs of Chciſt, 
ibid. 1.19. p.170. 

1 he 


The Jewiſh Kings were ſuperiour in 
power ; the Prieſts in marter of religi- 
ON. L;3. C3. 1.4. 1.20. 173+ 

Chriſt - will call Chriſtian Kings ro 
account for Souls, ibid. n.21.f.173- 

Kings have 2 Legiſlative power in 
the matters of religion. 

Ly. C3. 7.5. 11, $.174. 
| Kings may compell their Subjeats ro 
ſerve God, ibid. n.3, f.174- 

Thoſe matters are under the p6wer of 
the King -which God hath Jt under 
no Commandment , Vi. Church-at- 
fairs. ibid, n.4. p-174- 


Kinred. 


The Canon and Civil Law account 
not the diſtance of Kinred in the ſame 
manner. l.2.C.2.7.3-1.67.P.313. 

thole reaſons conlidered which men 
inven for the reſtraint of thoſe mar- 
riazes which God reltrains not. 

ibid, n.75. p.315- 


K yow, 


Every Knowing facultic is the ſeat 
of Conſcience. [.1.C.1. 7.2. 7.4. f.13. 
How lirtle certainty there is in hu- 
mane difcourſes, L.1.c.2. 7.6. 1.7. f.74- 


L. 
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Law. 


N what ſenſe the mind of the Law- 
giver is to be the meaſure of inter- 
pretation. l.3. 6.7.1.3 [399 
by the reaſons and caules of the Law 
we may judge of the intention of the 
Lawgiver. ibid. 
the Law is broken when the words are 
obeyed, if you violate the gnd or mea- 
it. ibid. 1.4. p.400. 
It the intention of the Law be col- 
leed but obicurely, the obſcure words 
are rather to be followed then the ob- 
Cure intention. ibid, n.5. f.400. 
unleſs it be manifeſt the words recede 
from the intention, the SubjeR is to fol- 
low the words. ibid. n.6. f.400. 
Words of Civil and Legal fignifhica- 
tion in Laws muſt not fignific according 
ro Grammar, bur Law. 

[.3.c.6.7.1, n.8.Þ.401. 
That is the meaning of words in 
the Law, that does the work of the Law. 
ibid. n,12, f.402. 
In all Laws and obligations ot 
Conſcience by contrat , when any 
doubt ariſes, we are ter > 5 that 

which is molt likely and moſt ulua]. 
ibid, n.1 2. $.404- 

Of the favourable ſenſe of Laws. 
ib, 1n.12,13,14,15,16. f-404405- 
' Of the favourable interpretation of 
Laws in infliQing puni b 
ibid, n.16. of gs 
When a Lawgiver interprets his Law 
he does not rake off the obligation, but 
remoye it. (3. 66, 7.2.9.2. f.408, 
Rules to know when the obligation 
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of Laws ceaſerh upon the change of rea- 
lon. L.3.c.6, 1.3.1.6.0.412- 
How the obligation of a Law may be 
extended by parity of resſon. 
ibid. n,26. f.420. 
Ratio Legis non eſt Lex, 
ibid, n.27. 420. 
Laws cannot by interpretati EX 
tended to the time paſt. 1bi4.n.30Þ,42 2. 
Cum Lex in prateritum quid 78 
get, in futurum vetat. ibid: 
It is not ſafe to enquire after the rea- 
ſon of a Law, unleſs the Law it (elf de» 
clare ir, l.3.c.6, 7.3. 1.33. f.422. 
Of the Abrogation of Laws. 
ibid. r,7, p.431. 
Difference berween Moſcs Law and 
the Goſpel. 


l.4.'c.r. 7.1.7.24. 0.450. & |. 


C.2,7:5, P.324- 
when the authority of Lawyers is to 
be followed, 


nother Law are not to be meaſured by 
Laws of adiffcring government. 
l.1.c.5.7.8. 1.30 f.202, 


© uod licitum eft ex ſuperyeniene 


cauſa mutatur. 1.2, 1.7.10, 1.5270. 
<Yuod Lege prohibitoria non vett- 

tum c/t, permiſſum eſſe intelligitur. 
l.2.6,2.7.3. 2.45. .304+ 


l,2,c.,2.7.3.n.68. .313- 
O& ſupra p.304. 

It is a new Law, 
letter, if a new degree of duty be requi- 
red, L.2, C1. 1.4.1.4. $320. 

To forbid evil and co ro 
doe good cannot be one precepr. 

ibid, n.8. p.z:1, 
whatſoever is abſolutely is certainly 
Lawfull L.2.C.2,7.7. 1.21. .379 

Laws that are doubrtfull are right- 

ly interpreted by Example. ; 


ibid, n.44. p.387. | rence. 


A Lawgiver is not only he who gives 


| Counſels Evangelical cannot be 
made int@ Laws, _. 
l.3. 6.4-7.20,7.12-f.330. 


Laws Divine, 


The end and Intention of a Law is 
under the Cemmandment, as much as 
the ation commanded in order to the 
end. * l.4. 6.2.7.3, per tot, 

Difference between Moſes. Law\and 

Goipel. 
L.4. C1.7.1.#.24- $450. 2. 
C.2.7,5, 1.4. f.324. 

When two Laws are oppoſite, that 
which yields is not moral. 

l.2, £.2.7.6. 1.76. p.371, 


l.t.c.4.7.10, 1.5 f.165. oF 


The ARions - of men living under a= | 


| Gng with affirmative Laws. 


Fac Leei tua ſepem. | 


h old in the. 


He does not alwaies keep a good 
Conſcience who obſerves only the words 
ot the Divine Law,and neglc&s the rea 
ſons and analogics in like inſtances. 

[.1. 6.1.7.1. 1.20. f.9. 
Some laws of God are ſuch, that they 
cannot be diſpenſed with. 

L.1,c.5.7.8. 1.35. f.204- 

Affirmative Laws oblige not when 
they crols a Negative, ibid. p.20F. 

T he ground and meaſure of _ 
1bid, 

That in the SanRion of the Law of 
God , the reaſon binds more then the 

erter. [.2, £,1,7.9. 1.15. p.268. 

Terrullian undertakes to find all the 
moral Law in the firſt Commandment 
God gaveto Adam. 

L.2.C.3.7.4-1.9. f.321. 

Gods method in giving of Laws, 

ibid. n.10. f.343. 

In all contracts of Laws the « Hs 

al ſenſe or aRion is to be p 
[.2, C,3+!.5.1.9. 0.409. 
Difference Rog ye and Ektepe 
L. 2.3. 7.12. 1.4. f-450- 
the meaſures and notes of their diffe- 
ibid. n. 10. þ.452. 
In laws not enly the contrary tothe 


Laws , bur he that authoritatively ex- duty, but the privarive alſo is a fin. 


pounds them already given. | 


l.2.C.3- 7.1. 1.1. f.399. 


whatſoever is equivalent to the in- \ 
ſtance of the Law, is alfo within irs ob- 


L.2., C3. 7.3. 8.5. f-399- 


ligation. 
wharſoever can certainly and cruly be 


deduced from a Law, does as certainly | 
| to many, if another ſucceeded it rhar is 


bind us as the inſtance that is named. 
ibid.n.g. f.401. 
The uſcfulnefs and original of Laws. 
l.34.C.2, 7.6.1.1. f.107- 
Chriſtians muſt not go to Law bur 

upon very great cauſe, 

ibid, n. 18, f; 115. 
Neminem Legem ſbi dicere poſſe, 4 


autharity. l.3.c.4.7.18. 1.6, f.314. 


Laws are cither perfeR 


The meaning of Laws is to be rc- 


garded above their words. 
I.3.6.6,7.1. 1.3. f.398. 


| 
q14,murats voluntate, nequeat recedere. | 


L.3. c.3.7.6.,n.25. f.192- 

All Laws bind either by the natural. 
goodneſs of the aQion, or by its ſubler-. 
viencieo fomerhing elſe, or only by the | 


or imperfeet, | 
l.3.c.5-7.8.n.16.f.388. 


ibid, n.12. .453- 
Wharſoever Law or p in Scri- 
pture relates wholly to a n,circum- 


ſtance or time, paſſes no obligation be- 
yond the limits of that perſon, circum- 
Rance or time. ibid. 7.17, 1.3. f.541. 

Whatloever Law or Precept was given 


inconhiſtent with it, the former is by the 
latter dectar'd perſonal, temporary and 
_— NY vY 7.17. 1.4. þ.541- 
aw that is temporary ma 
be inſerted withbour _ mark £ Foal 
rence among other Laws that are 
nal and moral. ibid, n.5. f.541, 
We are free from the curſe of the Law 
by Chriſt. [.3. C.1-7.1. 1.28, p.z8, 
We are freed from the Ceremonial 
Law by Chriſt. ibid. 
T he Difference of Divine and Hu- 
mane Laws in their obligation. 
Th , L.3. C171. 1-34. f-23- 
aws of God in precepts purely 
affirmative do not oblige ro an fetual 


. Obedience {n danger of death, 


l.3-C.1.7,2, 1.8.27. 
They 
Fd 


£2} 


—- 
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The Table. 


a8y thing js © Lan) 
mat got, , aye guiky of 

Commandments of men 
for Jones [.3. £.4.r.17, #.13-f-305- 


Laws that are the qggaguaars! © 


duty. L.z. £.4.7.6. 1.4. p.279 
Lows Huw axe, 
Of Eguity jn Penal Laws. 
: l.z. 6.6.7.1. 8.2. $.399- 
When the words of the Law arc am- 
dig nojuſt or abſurd, the mind of 


the Lawyiver is to be preſumed to be 
tice from zll evill or vice. 
ibid, n.4- [-399- 
In all Laws and obligations of C on- 
ſcience by contraft , when any doubt 
griles, we are to reſt apon that which is 
mok likely and moſt ulual. 
liz. c.6.7.1, 1.12. f.404- 
Of the favourable interpretation of 
Laws in infliting punifhoxcacs. 
l.3. 66.7.1. 2-16. .405- 
When a Lawgiver igretprets bis Law, 
he does not take off the obligation bur 
Tempore i. l.3. 6.6. 1.2.1.2. f.408. 
A Prince may be cither more evere 
er more gentle then the Law. 
tbid, n.3. 


The Laws are nat to be bended by in- 
rerpreqtiqn , þut upon great and juſt 
cavies- L. 3. G6. 7.2, 8.5. f.409. 

The Interprettion of Laws made 
by the Judges is nathing of Empire 
and Power. ibid, n.7. p.410. 
' ALav obliges not the Conſcience, 
when its reaſen wholly ceaſcrh, or a con- 
trary r6alan arilcth. 
(.3.c.6. 7.3. %1. $.411. 


«. Rulez ro kgow when the obligation 
( the change of 


of Laws ccaſeth upon 
reaſon. [.3. 6.6, r.3. 1.6. $.412. 
A Law binds not to an inconveni- 
ence greater then is the publick benefit 
of the Law. ibid. n.15.f.416. 
1n what caſes the SubjeR is to conſult 
the Prince abour the ceaſing obligation 
of Laws. I.3.6.6. 7.3. 8.19. f.417. 

Of commuration of Laws. 
l.3. 6,6. 7.5. $.426. 


A Law may be interpreted by cu- | co 


Komes. L.3. 6.6.7.6. 1.3. 428. 


Judged caſcs ' arc a good Indicgon o& 
ibid, 


the meaning of a Law. 
Humane Laws þiod the Conſcicnce. 
G3. Cie Folks 
Rules by which may be known, what 
Humane Laws are intended to bind to 
3 greater {in avd what to a kis. 
[.3.c1,7.1.7.16.f.10. 
Humane Laws bind the C onicicgce 
in things otherwile indifferent. 
[.3.C.1, 7.1-8.13- 7. 


"They bind without the intention of 


the Lawgiver. ibid. n.14. þ-8. 
But the intention of the Lawgiver 1s 
the meaſure of their binding, 

ibid. n.x F. 9. 

Laws ſometime made in England pro- 
fcling not to bind the Conſcience. 

| ibid, n.14. f.9. 

Of the end and intention of Hu- 


f {rule of our obedience. 


mane Laws. | bt $.3-7.3. $-4- 

T he abuſe of g Lyw does not make 
ik x0 ceale. [.3. 6.6. 1.7- 1.5. $-433 
No Humane Law is or can be the 


L.1.6.4-7-1. 3.20-f.8. 

Humane Laws make not any ation 
unrinſccally evil. 

| L, 1.6. 3.% 5.1.6. .113. 

Of tolcrating diſobedience to Laws, 

L.2,6.2.7.J.4.12. þ. 276; 

Humane Laws can exat bus the 

outward action. 


and make the inſtances, in which the 
Laws of God do bigd. 
L.3. C1.7.1, 4,13. f.7+ 
The Laws of meg bind the Conſci- 
ence even in materis indifjerents. 
L.3. 6.1. 7.1. #13. þ-7- 
Humane Laws are neither derived 
from the Divine poſtive Law nor that 
of nature. l.3. G1. 7.3. 7.13. þ8. 
T he obligation which Humanc Laws 
pals upon the Conkgience depend not 
upon the intention of the Lawgiver. 
I.3.01. 7.1. 4.14 }.9- 
A Law that prafeties ax ta bind the 
Conſcience is po Law. ibid. 
Though Humane Laws doe not 
bind the Conſcience by the ipregtion 
of the Prince, yer God binds them up- 
on the Canlicicace according to his in- 
tention. ibid. n.15. 
The Laws of am bot the Conſci- 
ence prope J : not indi» 
cely MY 


vid. 8. 15. þ. 10. 

He that breaks a Humane Law cfta- 
bliſhed upon great penglties commirs a 
great hin. ibid. n.16. $19. 
ThatRule bolds net, where pe 
naltic ſerves only for rerrour, ibid. 
Humans Lex non magis grevat Con- 
ſciemigs on corpgr. ibid. 
Hew Humane Laws do bind where 
the matter in jt (elf js great. 


conſequence raade very 


flivg, bur by the 
crable. ibid, n.18.p.11- 


doe not, nor in the beart of him chat 


1f the matter of a Law be of (mall 
account, and the Legiſlative power ſet a 
valuc upon it, it is no argument of the 
i{mallneis of the fin. ibid n.18.4.13- 
I he preceptive or prohibicive words, 
what they tguige in Humane Laws 


l.3. C3, 7.1. 8.20. f.14+ 


band © 


l.3.c1,7.1.9%17. f.11.]C 


Of Laws inthemſclys (mall and tri- 


When Law expounds an ation to be 
a Sin or fignifie onc, gbough in it ſelf i | the La 


daes it, be rhat does it fins. #bid. p.12. | rhe 


toward a grea aligati the Con- 
ward 2 greater obligation of 


However Humane Laws arc elta- 

bliſhed, yer Deſuerude way rake off rhe 

f Conſcience, ibjd-n,23$.14« | rall. 

The cantemp» of any Law, be the 

matter never {© rrifling, is a very great | La 
lan, ibid. n,22. f.15. 

To teach that Humane Laws þind 


Humane Laws may lay og us an eb.. 
08 t0 cexemonies gotwirh- 
qur ptivilege of Chriſtian Lij- 

. ibid, F. 38. P. 19, 

1 be Difference of Divine and Hy- 
wane Laws in their obligation, 
ibid. n.34-f.23. 

Humane Laws bind not the under- 
ibid. #.z5. p.r3. 

Humane Laws muſt alwajes yield to 


Divine where they are eopoled. 
ibid, N.42. Þ.24- 
Humane Laws that arc Deſcnlatives 


. | of Divine bind to ative obedience too. 


[.3.c.1,7.2.8.1.f26. 
An Humane Law made under the 
penalty of Death, binds to obedience 
though Death certainly follow. 
ibid. 1.12. f.29. 

When 3 Tyrant power threatens death 
to make the abediens Subjeft contemn 
the Law, the Subjx& ought rather to 
die then diſobey the Lew. 
ib, 1-13. þ. 29, 
Concerning breaking Laws vo fave 
ones Lite. ibid. n.x3. p.z0. 

Laws that oblige ro obedience in 
danger of death mult be in materia gra- 
vi. ibid. n.r6.p.34. 

Upon a juſt cauſe a man may without 
3 Crime break a Law, when by ſuch a 
tranſgreſſion the end of the Law is not 
bindred. ibid, n.19.p.31. 

Of Humane- Laws that are unjuſt, 
and how many waies they be ſo. 


ibid. r.3. 1.1. f.32. 
Humane Laws we unjuſt , iN 
warter bc incamperent and undue. 


thid.r.2.n.27. þ.31. 

Humane Laws are unjuſt , when 

3 lawfull power in a comperent mat- 

——— 

F.3. 2.4. þ.23. 

All Humane Laws x Fragha/ 

onicience or ſetting bounds to the 

thoughts are null. ibid. 
Humane Laws ace unjuſt when 

do pot contribure to the publick good, 

but wholly to bis private good ther made 

W- [.3. 61.7.3. #.5. Þ33 

The right end of Hurganc Laws is 

ibid. 


L.3-c.1.7.3-3.6. þ.35. 
An unjuſt Low is not to be diſobeyed 
with (candall af orhers. iþid.n.10.9.36. 
Cautions 10 be obſerved in diſobey- 
ing Humane Laws, that arc nojuſt, 


A civil Law cannot evacuate a natu- 
63. £.0,7.4. #.3.P.394 
Of the promulgation of Humanc 
WS. L.3.c1.76. 45. 
The care of ſuſkicjrac promulgation 


the Conſcience, intreaches not upon the 
power of God, 153+ 6-8. 7.1+ 7.25. $16. 


| lies upor the Prince. 
L.z-C.1.7.6. ny. $45; 
Laws bgve not their 'binding power 


by 


ibid. © 


[3.0 1.747, 1-435 £.47+ 
T be coolcnt of the people gives no 
authority to the Law. ibid. eye .48. 
Unreaſopable Laws in ſome i 
bind by the acceprarion of rhe people. 
ibid. ng. £-49- 
Inthe Subſtantial marters of religion 
the Laws bind out of rhe Nominiens, 
but not in the Ceremenials of religion. 
ibid, r,$. 1.2. þ.50+ 
A Law does oblige beyond the pro- 
per rerricory 4f it relate to rhe ar 
evill of iy, l.3.G1.7.8. 0, 1 
How far ſtrangers are bound 
Laws of the Countrey where they yp 
ibid. r.$. 1.7. P45 
A Sentence ſet down in the Law in 


words of the Preſent or Preter tenſe, | days. 
Some Fathers affirny the Leg: 41 ſhould be 


ſbews rhe ſentence is incurred ipſo ſaTo, 
[.3. C3. 7.2. 8.:$.p.69. 
What ſentence thoſe Laws are 10 
have where the puniſhment is expreſſed 
by the verb Subſtantive. 
ibid. 1, 29. þ. 6g. 
When a L aw paſſes a ſentence, which 
will be invalid, unlels its puviſhment 
be inflicted before the Judge whe Cog- 
nilance, then the Offender is —_— 
ned ipſo faffo. ibid. n. 33+ 
Of the diſtiaftian of Lan Fo 
purely penal. Secondly, mixed. Thir 
purely moral. 1.3. c.2, 14 Bude 0.79: 
Kings are not under the DigeRtive 
+ Poner of their onn Laws. 
li3: C3. 7.7.1.2.4.138. 
The $y power is not under the 
wm_—_ Laws, #bid. n.5.p.139- 
he Laws _ Lp —_ to be 
ypont Phancy vain 
perſon, pretending they are 
ibid. n.8. p.142. 
Boy oe Laws, and whas they are, that 
Prince. ibid. 8.10, f. 4.4 
IR. Laws cn en off Tom from jr 
on gr n it ormality 
ka. ty #2. f.313- 


Lanes of tbe Church. 


God gaye tq the Church by 
thei Laws to ing png logſe, uo Princes 
have. k3. G1-7.1. 1:46, þ.11- 

A Law that j a Civil and Ec 
defiaſtical 


binds to 3 
great ſin, bid, na x ws 
The Canges of the Pope and 
wers mage into Laws by the Empergur 
Juſtinian. liz, 6:3-7-5. 1.4, $-175- 
Mengeine the Fanperone ea Law 
conecraing the elcRion of the Pope. 
; ibid; ny. p.176- 


Law the Church 
wy "by the % Prin, his) tim 6 
the Cint 000 {ar deen rhe 


l.3.c.4. 4 n.2. f.238, 
A Cyſtome Cp 
agginſt z Low 
Fs C.4-7-15. 76. 4; 
—_ the Chpcch muſt 
Ly. gang ag 


_ CO 
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\, [mens of men is old 


Po «4+ 7417+ 1.1 3+ þ- MG: 
Ecclefiaſtical Lays cannot take 0 
pur upon an aRjon the formalicy of " 
[3.04.7 18.7.2, f.313, 314- 
Laws of the Church muit got be 
ade to give Gf 
{.y £.4. 7:30. 9. f.318. 
How the Rulers of the Church and 
the Subjet muſt behave themſelves in 
that cale. ibid. 
Counſels Evangelical cannot be 
made into Laws. ibid. n.12..330. 


Lent. 


Of Lent and the weekly Faſting 
li3. 04. 1.13. 1.4.£.273. 


is a traditiqn Apoſtolical. 
ibid. n.5. fp. 273. 
Some others affirm, it is an Inſtiru- 
tion warranted to us from Chriſt. * 
ibid. n.,7. p.274. 
The Lent faſt cannot be concluded 
from the Example of Chriſt. 
ibid. n.8. p. 275. 
The Original of the Lent faſt much 
. | later thep the A paſtes 
L.3. 4. 7-13. #10. n 476. 
The Ancient b_ 9 the Lent faſt. 
ibid. p.279- 
It was unknown in the Church rhe 
threo firſt ages, ibid. n.12. +$-377- 
The Len: faſt was in order t9 Ba 
ter, threes cool not be more anci- 
me La M13. p.279. 
ne the Chriſtian 
5 


Eaſter laſted 
by: rwo or three _u 


ibid. n, x5. þ. 280. 
The word  nadrogefima & Tyera- 


does not 
Wai Len ibid. n.16. f:2 81. 


rageſims] Faſts ob- 
ey te Agents, 


TO x18. p.3$2. 
Ta what fcnſe $. Hierom calls Lent 
an Apoſtolical Inſtityrion: 
3bid, n.21. p.283. 
Some errours of the Roman Church 
about impolang the Lent faft. 
li3, £4. 7.17: "15,16. p. 30&. 
Bellarmine a z* they are nor 
ſx ons Fleſh in Lene. 
ibid. p.x7. $306. 


rimitive Chriſtians did got ab- 
in Lent, 
[:3;6.4:r.47; 1.19. f.309- 
Liberty 
C.6, 7.1, OS 405- 
p what it 3s, and 


Gritha Livker 


L q hab = arncd 2 thid. 


Libertgs ongpiber rebug ſeverabjlior, 


wherria ir cqnfiſts 
| V.1. C4. r4. Az. -þ.144.& Ls; 
P. 4, 17- , 
Tr is not Liberty i v fo. 


DEITY 
By Chriſtian Liberty rlitss is no- 
rhing gorten' to us before men, bur be- 
fare Gqd there is. 
L.3.Ct.r.1.1.23.f.1 
We are free from the curſe*of the 
Law by Chriſt. ibid, p.18, 
Wherein conlilts that Liberry which 
Chriſts death bath Ss in, ibid, ' 
We arc freed from the Ceremonial 
Law by Chriſt. ibid, 
Chriſtian Liberty ar firſt miſtaken. 
L.3. 6.1.71. 7.8. pr19. & 


P48. 4. 
Liberty of Cofſgience bow far it 
ny by the Supreme 
power. 3« C3 7-4 8-15. f-169, 
Of Chriſtian Liberties in relation 
tg whole 


l. 3- 6.4. 7.17. 3-2. f.302. 


Jus trium liberorum, what it was. 
F.3. 1.7.1. 1.37. $.24- 


Lie. 


Tr js lawfall to tell a harmeleſs Lie to 
ſor7 1hp Ot of + gollace breve mae. 
-1.c.5.7;8, 1,28, 1-40 
The Eſfpce of "Lic fag] pews 
viſt in its difference ms poreal 


L.2. 
fot ar 
Lee Snfiudes the buning of oges Neighs 


& rob 
Jews of their Jewels by a Lie. 
5 


ibid. n.7. 
It is lawfull to refl a Lie to 
A Fericha may b lawfully tell a ro 
: | fore kind ! ! be; 
Totell a Lie for charity to Plan 
life of a husband , publick perſon or 
Prince, hath beeg cammendeq by | wile 
and good men. 
715. 2.16. p.Þ5. 


Of the Li ot Fog E 
r JC 
Midwives. had gyprian 


It is lawfull ro doe we 
promiled, if the doing be better clien the 
laying, ibid, 1.15. $.91- 
Itis not lawful] to dl a lic tg fave 
ones fame. L:3: C.2, 7.5. 16. 9.91, 

The Romaniſts give leave to tell a 
Lie to (ave ones reputation, 3#bid. $92. 
T hat Doarine proved falle, - 

ibid, - ag þ.92 
Sproku tells a Lie, to refuſe 
prick: zbid. mh. f-93 | 
Ina juſt war ic is lawfull ro deceive 
the Enemy, but nec to _ 

ibid. n.t 
It is not lawfull to deceive - p95 
my when we are in trezey with him. 

ibid, p.9486 

To ule Scrgragerps is pot to Lie: 


_ 
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TheT able. 
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A Lie that ſerves charity muſt nor be 
againſt Juſtice. 
I.3.; C2 7.5, 1.23. £-97- 


If a man ſpeak a downright Lie, he 


can hardly be innocent. 
| l.g. 62.7.5, n,40.f.,106. 


Of the Lord Mayor,,of London his 
ſlaying Wa: T iler, 


ly. G2.7.6,1,g,0.111. 


The uſe of the word Looſe. 
L.3. 6,4, 7.10, 1.10. f.264. 


Lord. 


W hat is the power of a Lord. 
Li. 63-7. 1,7,5-f134, 
A King is not Lord over his people. 


ibid. 
Lords ſupper. 


Of the Inſtitution of the Lords ſup- 
pcr. L2,c.3.7.9, I. f.420. 
The authoriry of Juſtio Martyr #- 
gainſt Communion in one kind. 
ibid, 1.7, 0.422. 
The Manichces who abſtained from 
wine , mixing themſelves among the 
faithful, were diſcovered by their retu- 
ſing wine in the Sacrament. 
ibid, n.16. p.426. 
P. Gelafius condemned thole who ab- 
ſtained from the conſecrated chalice. 
ibid, n.17. p.426. 
The time when the Chalice was firſt 
withheld from the Communicants. 
ibid, n.20. f.427+ 
Againſt Communion in one kind. 
L.z, C.3.7.17. 1.6, p-543.& 


x7. $.5 44+ ; 

T he Apoſtles taught the Biſhops and 
Prieſts wo conſecrate the bread and wine, 
before they did communicate. 

L.3. 0.4. 7.12. 1.2, f.269. 

That none bur the Wy or Prieſt 
could conſecrate, is an Apoltolical Ca- 
nONs tbid. n.6. p.271. 


Of keeping the Lords day. 
[.3.04.7.17. 1.24. P.311. 


Love, 


He that Loves God above all other 
things, loves him for his own lake. 


L.4.c.2.7.2. 7.9. 
The mcaſures of Love towards God, 
oz. C3. 7.12. 71.1. $-449- 


M, 


Mad-man in his madneſs may be 

A puniſhed for thoſe Crimes he did 

when he was in bealth, if ro the puniſh- 
ment no judicial procels be required. 

I.4. C1. 7.4. 1.8: f.491. 


0 Fuſſo how diſtinguiſh- 


Mandatum 
b [.4.C.1-7.2. 77. $.458. 


2d 


Magiſtrate. 


The Civill Mogiſtrate may puniſh 


the thoughts of the heart, rhough they 
never proceed to ation, 
[.3.C1.7.5. 1.6, $.42. 
T he Original of Magiſtracy. 
L.3.C1.7.7. 1.152. 0.46. 
It is an ordinance of God. 
[.3-6.2.7.1, 1-2.f.53- 
If the Son be a Magiſtrate, the Ma- 
giltrare is exempred from the Fathers 
power, but not rhe Son. 
L.3-C.5.7.8. 1.22, f.391. 


Marriage, 


Marriage of Biſhops and Prieſts. 
[.3. £4. 7.20. 15, P.332. 
A neas Sylvius, Panormitan and Cal(- 
ſander, were againſt it. ibid,n.16.p.332. 
Writers of the Roman Church a- 
gainſt ir, ibid. p.333. 
It is an intolerable burden. 
tbid. n.17. f.333- 
T be Nicene Council is againſt it. 
ibid. p.z 34. 
The great difficultic ſome boly men 
found in the obeying that Law. 
tid. n.17.f4335- 
Of Marriage. 
l.2.C.3.7.5. 1.6. 0.408. 
Contrat and Congrels do cfife& as 
well as Gignitic a marriage. 
l.3.(1.7.4.7.1.f.38. 
Caffander afkrms , that that Law 
which injoins ſingle life to Biſhops and 
Priefts, he ro have been relaxed , 
though it had been a Canon Apoſtolical. 
L.3. 64. 7.11. 7.4, f.267. 
To forbear marriage is not a means 
of preſerving Chaſtity. » 
L.3. £4. 7.20. 1.17. $.336- 
Is not in every mans power. 
ibid. n.17.f-337- 
it does no goed at all, is no ſervice of 
| ibid, n,18.p.338. 
Virginity is not more holy then chaſt 
Marriage. {.z.c.4.7.20, 1.19. f.338. 
Spiridion a Biſhop was married. 
ibid, n.19. f.339- 
So was the Biſhop of Mes, 3" 
ibid, 
A compariſon between the Married 
and unmarried life, zbid. n.20. f.339. 
Marriage does not hinder the ſervice 
of God, ibid, p.340. 
. The Roman Senate forbad their 
Souldjers to marry. ibid. p.341. 
Chriſt and bis ApoſHies left ir free for 
Prieſts ro marry. ibid, n.21. p.341. 
T he praRice of the ancient Church 
is for ir. ibid, n.22. þ.342. 
Ir was permitted to the Clergy the 
farſt 400 years. ibid. n.2 3. f.342- 
T he Prieſts in France zefuſed to put 
away their wiycs at the Legates jo. 


fon. 8 
Not forbidden ia England till A. D. 
1100, ibid. 
When the Church did allow marriage 
to Prieſts ſhe did forbid it after Ordina- 
tion. L.3. £4. 1.20. 1.24. 343+ 
The Greek and Eaſtern Churches 
did obligerheir Prixfts to Gngle life, it 


hey were ordained in that ſtate. 


ibid, n.26. þ.344- 
T hey were permitred by the Ancienc 
Church ro marry after Ordinarion. 
ithid, n,27.$.3 44. 
The praQtice of the. Latin Church 
about the Marriage of their Prieſts, 
ibid, n.28. p.346. 
Gregory Nazianzen had Sons born 
to him after he was conſecrated Biſhop. 
ibid. p. 347. 
T hey annexed a vow of Continence to 
holy Orders, ibid. n.29. p.347. 
Concerning the ſecond marriages of 
Prieſts, [.3. £.4-7.20. 1.29, f.348. 
The Church of Rome does withour 
(cruple frequently ordain thoſe that have 
been twice married if they will pay the 
mul&. Ex Spalaten(, 
ibid. n.29. þ. 349. 
Children may not marry without 
their Paren:s cenſenc, 
(.3- 65.7.8, n.7.f.381. 
Tſaac did not marry without his Fa- 
thers leave, though God had defign'd the 
Marriage. ibid, n.8, p.382. 
Marriages againſt the Parents con(ent 
the Civil and Canon Law pronounce 
invalid. ibid, n.9,10. þ.383, 
The Church did ſometime anathe- 
matize thoſe that married without their 
Parents conſent. tbid, n.11. þ.384. 
It is reaſon a Son ſhould be left ar 
liberry in 'nothing merethen in Marri- 
age. l.3-c5.7.8.n.13.f.384. 
When Sons and Daughters wa of 
comperent years and have the uſc of rea- 
ſon, they can of themſelyes contraft matr- 
__ | ibid. n.14. f.385. 
be Council of Trent declares all 
clandeſtine Marriages null. 
F,2.C.1.7,5.1,4.f.253. 
© The Church of Rome does ill to give 
leave ro either of the perſons married 
to break their vow, and enter into a re- 
ligious houſe. ibid, n.5.p.253. 
Every Error Perſona does not annul 
Marriage, l.2, 6.17.7. 1.2.$.260. 
Of the prohibition of Marriage in 
certain degrees, 
l.z. C3. 7.3. 1.17. f.292. 
The Perſian Magi were begotten of 
the Mother and the Son, ib. n.23. p.295. 
Of the Marriage of Mothers in Law 
and their husbands children. 
tbid. n.29. p.299. 
God hath not forbid to marry our 
kinred, but enly the neareſt of our fleſh; 
Propinquos, not Cogndios, 
aha n.38.f. 303: 
Impari Cognationks gradu par C7 1 
jus Snake A rok Sf the Law abour 


Marriages. ibid, n.48. p.305. 

The Marriage of Parents Bs chil- 
dren forbidden by Chriſt. 

tbid. 7.56. p.zo8. 

The Marriage of Slaves againſt the 

conſent of their Lords is yalid according 

to the Civil Law. 

l.3.c.5- 1.8, 1.14. 0.386. 

T ke full effe& of Marriages made a- 
gainſt rhe Parents conſent. 

ibid.n.16 .f.387. 


hree 


— 


T hree things in Marriage , one. of 
which is in the power of the Contra- 
Acors , the other of the Domeſtic or 
Civil Ruler,the third under the power of 
the Church: . ibid, 
A Betrothed woman is in Scriprure 
Riled a wiſe before Marriage, and her 
falſhood puniſhed like adultery. 
ibid. n.16, p.387. 
The Law makes ſuch marriages as are 
made without the conſent of Parents 
civilly null only, not naturally void. 
l.y, c.$.7.8. n.16.4.388. 
A Father cannot force his chi to 
marry whom and when he will, 
ibid. n.31. f.395- 
Some caſes in which a Father ought 
not to force his Son to marry, 


In ſummis ambiguizs, ſemper quod mi- 


nus Ct promintst viderur. 
L.3. 66.7.1, 1.13. f.494+ 


Mauritius the E mperour made a Law 
that no Souldier ſhould turn Monk with- 
out his leave, and forced the Vope to 
own it,” L.3. 6.3.1.5. 7:7- $176» 


Moſes, Moſaical, 


The great anion of the Law of 
Moſes was fear of puniſhment , for it 
conſiſted almoſt all of Negatives. 

lit. C3. 7.1. 1-4. $399. 
E vangelical duties cxprefled in words 
borrowed from Moſaical rites, determi- 
ned with the rites to which they arc an- 
nexecd. liz, C4. 7.15, 2 3,4 


ibid, 1-33, 34+ $396. 


What Men may teach to be done. 
L.3. £.4.7.,17. 1.9. f-304- 


The Manichees who abſtained from 
wine , mixing themſelves among the 
Orthodox , were diſcovered by their re- 
fukng the Chalice in the H, Euchariſt, 

l.2, 6.3. 7.9. 1.16, f.426. 


Miniſters, 


Of the maintenance of Miniſters un- 
der the Goſpel. 
l.z. C3. 1.3. #-4- f.398. 
Of their wearing Surplices. 
l.3.£.4.7.15. 18. f.:91. 
Tr is lawfull to enter into the Miniſtry 
with aRual deſign to make that callin 
the means of our neceflary ſupport, wit 
reaſons proving it. [.1. 6.2, 7.4. 1.7. .65- 
bur the principal end muſt be the glory 
of God, with reaſons. ibid, n.11. p.66. 
It is net lawfull tro forſake the Mini- 
' try without Gods permiſſion, becauſe 
it is not lawfull ro cnter inte it without 
the Divine yocation. 
| lo1.G(2,7-5. 7.31. f-68. 


Mind, 


The Mind furniſhed with a holy rule 
and guided by ir, is Conſcience. 

[.1.C.1. 7.1.1.8. 

DiſtraRion of mind the cfieRt of a 
goilty and troubled Conſcience, 


lit. C1, 7.3. 1.13- f-19- 


Of Contrats made with Minor-. 
l.z. C,1,7.,5.1-3-f.252, & 


I.3. C1. 7.4. 1.233-$.39- 


Of the Miracles which Chriſt did. 
li. c.4.7.2..14. f.128. 


Cuſtome cannor abrogate a Law un- 
der a Monarchie. 
L.3.c.6.1.6.n.6.f-430. 


Money. 
Majori ſumma negative prolate, mi- 


norem nec naturdliter nec civiliter int- 
eſſe. L,3. 2. 7.5. 8.14 f-90- 


P., $19,520. 

Reaſons ſhewing that the Law of 
Moles required the Introdution of a 
berter Law, L.2. C2. 7.1. 1.3 32. fo277, 

In what ſenſe the Law of Moics was 
an everlaſting Covenant. 

ibid, n. 11. f. 279- 

Reaſons proving the actual abrogati- 
on of Moſes Law, ibid. n.13.p.280. 

What part of Moſes Law was annul- 
led by Chriſt. 


[.2, £3, 742, 1-1. f. 230, 
The Law of Moſes was a ol rom 
of the thoſe Laws by which rhe 


world was geverncd before bis time, 
L.2. 6.2. 7.3. #36. p.302. 
. The Lawof Moſes obliged nor 
Heathen, ibid. 
The Law of Moles was made, (ay 
the Jews, two thouſand years before the 
Creation, ib. 1,4.1,1, p.z19. 


Moral, 


When two Laws are 
which yields is not Moral. 
L.2.C.2.7.6. 1.76. f.371. 
W harſoever duty in Scripture is com- 
manded to all mankigd, is cither Moral 

in its nature or by adoption, 

ibid, n.77. 0.37 2 

A Moral Demonſtration, what it is. 
[.1.C. 4.7. 2-1, 5. f.123. 


oppolice, that 


The advantages of Moral Demon- | 


ſtrarion above clole arguing in ſome 
veſtions. L.1.6.4.7.2.7.8.f.124. 
hat is required in a Moral Demon- 
ſtrarion to aflure our Conſcience. 
: ibid. n,34. p.141. 
When an aRion is forbidden only for 
a reaſon rhat is rranfient, and that hath 
in it no eſſential, natural reRitude, that 
prohibition is not moral or natural, but 
tor a time or pokitive. 
L.2. c.2.7.6.1.23-f.338. 
Whar was for temporary realons chta- 
bliſhed, is not Moral, cannot pa(s an c- 
ternal obligatiog. ibid. n.44-f.356. 
How to diſcern berween precepts 
Moral and not Moral in the Laws of 
God. ibid. n.65. p.367. 
A precept is not Moral if no reaſon 
can be given of it. \ ibid. 1.66. p,g68. 
The Conſequenth of natural redion 


\ 


—  _—O——S 


To 


— 


| are no indication of a Morzl Coms. 


mandmenr. ibid, n.67. f.368. 
A Law that invades the right of aa- 
ture 1$ not alwaics the breach of a Mo« 
ral Commandment, ib1d. n.68, p.369. 
Every conlonancy to natural realun 
is nor the (ufficient proof of a Moral 
precepr, ibid. n.6g. 
When God gives a Law and adds a 
realon, thongh the reaſon be ir ſelf erer- 
nal, ic is n: alwaies the indication of a 
Moral Law. ibid. n.70. f. 370. 
When God in the old Teſtament did 
threaten the Heathen or puniſh them for 
any fact, we cannot conclude it was a= 
gaialt the Moral Law. 
[.z.c.2.7.6. 1.71.f.370. 
All the inſtances of a Moral 
arc not Moral, as the Chiefducy, 
ibid. n.72. p.370, 
The ſtrong and violent perſwation of 
any ſingle perion ot or in ſome Commu- 
nitics ot men does not ſutficienily prove 
a precept is Moral. ibid. n.73. p.370, 
T he conionant praftices of the Hea- 
then is not alwaics an argument of a 
Moral duty. ibid. n.74. $.351- 
The annexed penaltic of death im- 
poſed by God docs not prove the Law 
to be Moral. 1b1d, n.75..371- 


The power of Mothers over their 
children. [.3.c.5.7.8.n.28.f.393. 


Of crimes comminted by a Multitude, 


the | bow (ubjeR they are to puniſhment, 


L.3. 6.2.7.7. 8.13,14. f.1 23 
. Murther, 


Of rhoſe that aſliſt at Mucthers ci» 
ther by counftl or company. 
[.4.C.1,7.2.1.23. þ.467- 


Of Muſick in the Church, 
[.3- £4. 7.28, 7.11. f.329. 


N. 


F changing and dilguiſing Name*, 
[.3. C.2.7.5, 1:41, f.103. 


4 


Nations, 


Of the conſent of Nations. 
L.2.C1-7.1. 8.15. f.325- 
Of the univerſal cuſtorss of Nations. 
ibid. nag, 16, 17. $.226. 
Thedivers cuſtoms of Nations. 


ibid. n.22. p.,228. 
T he Law of Nations cannot be the 
meaſure of war. 


l.2.c.2.r.7.1.19.#.378. 
Of what uſe the agreement or conſeas 
of Nations can be to prove a propoliti- 


on. [.2. 3.7.19. 8-15. f.5 54. 
Natere. 


Law of Nature, why the Chriſtian 
Law commands ſome things contrary to 


it, [,1.C,2.7.3.1.31.f.50. 
lite 


——— 


"ll 


" TheTabl. 


The difference between Fas nature 
and Lex ndture. 
l.z.C.1.7 1. 7.2. f.321. 
Ariſtotle's opinion of the Law of 
Naure ; he was not conſtant to himſelf 
in it. ibid. n. 3. p.221. 
The Law of Nature is not the Law 
of all the workd abſolutely. 
ibid. n.4.f.222. 
N makes no Laws but only pre- 
pa #hid. n.8. p.223. 
Itisno indication of a Law of Na- 
rure, that a thing is common to men 
and beaſts. ibid, 1.10. f.224. 
Itis not poſſible ro colle the Laws 
of Nature out of the cuſtoms of Na- 
tions. ibid, n,21, 22. f.22s. 
How the of the Law of Ne- 
rure were made Laws and promulgated. 
| ibid, n,40. f.235- 
T here is no other Syſtem of rhe parti- 
cular Laws of Nature, but the Moral 
Law and Goſpel. ibid. n.42. p.236. 
The Laws of Nature rarioaſly enu- 
meraced by divers. 
ibid. n.46. f.237- 
All the inſtances of the Law of Nz- 
rure are not ſolaſting and unalterable 
as the prime precepts are. 
ibid, n.48. f.2;8. 
Tr was ill (aid , that God cannot 
change the Law of Nature. 
ibid. n.49. f.2 39. 
The Law of Nature cannot be ab- 
rogatcd, bur it may bederogated. 
ENEIES $003; 
Ever ion - to be 
the org is - way Law , but a 
rule, ibid. n.54. þ. 
Some inſtances of the Law of 
rure have been changed. ibid. n.55. 
When any thing of the Law of Na- 
rure js twiſted with the Right of Nature, 
whe civil cannat dilannul ir. 
ibid. r.5. n.13.f.255. 
Of rhe greatneſs of Sins againſt Na- 
rure. L.z. c.1. 9 ad arr 
If or A Hea- 
ven "a ou wp} ences a 
Natural Law, he is not to be heard. 
L.2,c.1.7.9. 2:16. f.269. 
Wharſoever is forbidden by the Law 


of Nature canner be permirred by the 
Civil. L.2. £1. 7.10. #3. f.270. 
Wharſoever is by the 
Law of Nature cannot be forbidden by 
the Civil. ibid, n.4. 
Wherein the Civil Law can change 
the Natural Law. 


BY ibid. n. 7. p. 271. 
The Pope no power t6 di 
with the Law of Nature. 
ibid. 1.9. f. 272. 
To live according to Nature hath two 
meanings. L.2. C2. 7.4. 2.10. f.332. 
A Law that invades the right of Na- 
rare is not alwaics the breach of a Moral 


Commandment. 
l.2.c.2. 7.6. n.68.p.369. 


The Conſequents of Natural Reaſon | cles. 


are no indications of a moral Com- 
mandment- ibid. n.67. p.368. 


E very conſonancy to Natural Reaſon 


is not ſufficient proof of a Moral Law. 


ibid. n.69. f.369. 
The Law of Nature cannot have 
the conduRt of War. 

* L.z.6.2. 7.7. w_ 377. 
he jons we can from 

the fr Lov ymmatl are bura few. 
[.2. 6.3. 1.19. 1.15-f.554- 
A Civil Law cannot evacuate a Na- 
tural, l.3. G.1.7.4. 1.3. £39. 
In Laws declarative of Natural right, 
the obligation extends to all rhings of 


equal reaſon, though they be not menti- 
oned in the Law. 


Nullities do 
ſentence of rhe 
iſtence of the a 


not commence from the 
Judge, but from the ex- 
ion. 

L362. 1.2. 142: f.67. 


Nummus and Numiſma the Etymon 


of them. 


l.3.cC.2.r.8.n.,2.f.124. 


Nuptiz ncfaria, inccſte @ damnate. 


[.3. £2. 7.3. 8.24. f.296. 


O, 


Orders, Ordination, 


L.3.c.6, 7.3. 1.24-.419. 
| vV Hether they that enter into 
Neceſſ, ary, | H. Orders ought principally 
to the glory of God, fo that if 
Whatſoever is abſolurely neceflary, is they doe not, it is unlawfull to doe ic. , 
certainly lawfull. | lx, 2.7.5. 1.4. f.65. 
[.2.C.2.7.7. 1.31. f,379, Who does aQtually enter into H.Or- 
T har which is neceſlary to te done, is ders muſt take care that his principal end 
not againſt any mans duty, be the work of God. ib. n.11.f.66. 
| L.3.c.2.7.2. to f.g6. Rulcfconcerning the intention of thoſe 
Several degrees of neceſſity, that enter into H. Orders. i. n,17.p .67. 
l.3. £.4. 7.4. 4.17. p.23t.) Pricfts were forbil to marry afer 
In our enquiry after _ neceflary, Ordination. 1.3. c.4.7.20.n.24-f.343. 
we muſt not reſt rill our be done. | By the ancient Church they were 

I 4.ct.7.5. n.8. p.496. permitted to marry after Ordination. 

: ibid, n.27. þ.344- 
Negative. The Greek Prieſts, after the Synod 


| in Trullo, had allowed them ewo years 


_ Why all Commandments yt one are probation after their Ordination, to- try 


negative, 

44 negationem non fem 
tf matio oppoſuti. ibid. 2.9. f.392. 
-- ative no! in contraries but contra- 


is not alwaics infe:rcd in a particular ins | 
Ktagce. 


negative precepts oblige ſemper og" 4d 


ſemper, mative 

ſemper, Hel 3» P-39 3» & $22.82. | 
of the ; 

from affirmatiye, and & contre. 


Iz. c.z.7.1, per tot. 


[l.2.C.3.7,2. #.2. f.395. 


negative porn have 
obcdicnce, conhſt ins ' 
cal poim. 4.2C.3-7.13. $37. 0.447- 


ibid, | 


L.z. 3.7.1. *.3.f.389, whether they could abſtain from mar- 


ſequitney riage or no. 


ibid. n.27. f.345. 


' Gregory Narzianzen uſed marriage af- 
afficmative duties follow from the ter he was conſecrated Biſhop. 


thid. n.18. þ.347. 


: A vow of continence was not annexed 
From a negative duty an affirmative to H. Orders. l, 3. c.4-7.20. X29. f.347. 
The Church of Rome does trequent- 
ibid, n.11, p.392. ly without (cruple ordain thoſe that have 


been rwice married, if rhey will pay the 
ſemper, bur not 44 mul. ex Spalarenf, 
To cnter into H. Orders quits 
negative precep:s the Son from his duty to his Farher. 


ibid. p.349. 
not 


L.3. cs. 1.8. n.23./.391+ 
How far Obedience ro our Superiours 


kf:na crime. L.4. 1. 7.2..7.0.459. 


Obedience is duc to them to whom 


One is more 


what is the force of negative argu- | the world. 
Sins of Omiſhen are leſs then Sins of 


ments from Scriprure. 
bs. <3. 7.14. 2.45. & feg. 
f. 5OL. 
A mere negative docs nothing in 
Gods ſervice. {.4. &1.7.1.7.15-0.444- 
Of negative Commandments. 
T4a.car.ryy.n3.0.512. 
Of the moraliry of negative ations. 


——_ of , tribute is due, [.3.c2.78. 2.1. f.124- 


then all che numbers in 
liz, C2. 7.7. 3.3. f.37 +. 


L.z. 6.3. 7.1. 7.42. f.393- 


Old age unkt for 
[.2.c.3. 7.36. #.33. $.530. 


Oaths, Of 


L.4.c.t.7.1..153 16, p.445. Coronation. 


Diſfolus Neyligentia prope delum eff. | 
[.3- 6.1.7.1, £,40- f.24- | 


of Oaths 
be that 


is bound 
muſt incerprex the Obli 


thoſe a King takes ar his 
l.3. 3. 7.2. 1.14-P-144. 


raken in the Univerhaties. 


[.3. £.4-7-15, x.6, f.290. 


by an Oath impoſed 
mion accord ing 


Of the marriage of Nieces and Un- | to the intentian of the Impoler. 
L.3. £4. 7-28. n.7.9.358. 


z 


Niger. 


[.2. C.2.7.3. 230-299. | 


| the Oath caken 
Lt.c:.r,3. 8.20. $.46. 94> 9% <1 pmol pp Logick any where 


in the Uni- 


l.3.c46.7,3-1.8.f.41 3. 
: w hat 


BE es noe — 


what knowledg is neceſfary to the ca-| 


king an Oath. 1.4. c.1, r.5.n,15. f.498. 


The Homilies on Leviticus under the 
name of Origen, are not his, nor of any 
authority. [3.4 7.13. 7.12. f-278. 


Semper in Obicuris, quod minimum 
eſt ſequimur, 1,z.c,6.7.1, 1.12. p.404- 


In thoſc places where it is a cuſtom to 
pay 06lati-ns at the baptizing of a child, 
the Niniſter is Simoniacal it he refuſe 
to baptize the child till he be ſecured of 
his money. l.3.c.4.7.15.1,10.f.293. 


Of extending rhe Obligation of Laws. 
l.3.C.6.7.3.1.24,25,26, 27. 
P4g. 420. 


Non poſje praſcribi contra Okedienti= 
am. L.3. (6.7.6. 1.4. [.429- 


what influence Oblivion can have up» 
on the morality of afiens. 
[.4. (.kh. 1.6. N.iioO f.509. 


P, 


Thee Sorts. 
L.2.3.1.14- 1.16. f.4 84. 


lege. Socrates by it does not mean 
Eafter, bur Good-tfriday, 
[.3. 04. 1.13. 8.13. f.279. 


Peace, 


Teace of Conſcience, the figns of it, 

[.1.6.1.7.2.7.25, f.24- 

That Peace of Conſcience cannot be 

true, which wicked men have. ibid. 

True Peace of Conſcience relics -not 
upon the opinions of men. 

ibid, n.25.þ.25. 

Religicn is a good inftrumegt of Fo- 
litzcal happineſs and Peace. 

l.3-C.3-7.4. 2.8. f.164,165. 

An expedient for the attaining Peace 

of C onlcience in Scruples concerning 

the controverted articles and diiputes of 

Chiiſtendome. 0(.4.61,7.10. f.443. 


Parents, 
Children ought to obey their Parents, 
lo3.G 5-7-1. 7.1. f.359. 
Realons to prove it neceflary, 
ibid. 8.1,2,3-f-359. 
It is a kind of Atheiſme to diſebey 


Parents. thid. 
C hildren muſt honour and reverence 
theic Parents. (3. G5. 7-1. 1.6. f.362. 


S. Pelagia after her converſion lived | 


in mans habit tro her death, to avoid 
remptation. l.3-6,1.7.1.%.18. p.13- 


T he C hucrch remembers ber on Ofto- 
ber 8. ibid, p.13. 
Penal, Penaliies, Puniſhment. 


concerning deing good out of fear of 
puniſhment. La» _ F.3- R,3 P-345+ 


Th Talk. 


I CO 


— @COOO— 


cepts of charity and forgivenels. 


Ly. 6.2. 7,1. 0.3. 454: 
A man may inflict puniſhmeat on 
bimſelf, [.2, C3. 7.2. 1.9-f.61. 


He that breaks a Humane Law cfta- 
bliſhed on grgart Penalties commits a 
reat Sin. l.3. C1. 7.1. 2.16. f.10. 
T hat rule holds not where the punif- 
ment ſerves only for terrour. ibid. 
In Puniſhments Corporal, the Lav 
does not proceed without the lentence 
of the Judge. 0.3. C2. 7.2. 3.17. f-64- 
When Puniſhments are principally 
medicinal the Conſcience is bound to 2 
voluntary execution of the Sentence. 
ibid. 1.19. f.66. 
In Penis benignio interpretauio Ct 
facienda, ibid, n.31.f.71. 
Penal ſentences expreſſed in words 
that ſignifi rhe rime paſt or indefinite 
are to be expounded in the moſt fayou- 
rable ſenſe to the'oftender, that is, oblige 
not to Puniſhment before the ann 
| ibid. 
Funiſhment does not ſatisfhe the Law. 
ibid.r.4. 1.3. f.8o. 
Omnis Pena Þ juſts eſt, peccatt Per- 
na eff. S. Augu ibid. n.s. f.80, 
the ule of the word Pena. 


ibid. n.9, p.91. 
Two Þ. wherein Laws oblige to 
' puniſhment but not to 
| 


guilr. 
ibid. n.9,8. f.$1, 
It is not lawful to ſollicit the Magi- 
ſtrate to Puniſh the Malefaor out of 3 
love of revenge. 
(3. c2.7.6.n.15- f.114- 
bur ir is lawful togoe foto prevent a 
future intolerable evil, 
[.3-C,2-7.6. 1.16. f.114. 
of Puniſhing one for the offence of 
' another. L.3.C.2. 7.7.7.1. f.117. 
Nemo fiat deterior per quem melior 
ſaw non ejt. bbid, n.11.p.121, 
Nunquam unu pro alters Peng corpo- 
ris puniri poteſt. ibid. 
Penances cannot be impoſed upon the 
K ing without his conlent. 
| * matng 1.7. 1.12. rig 
of the favourable interpretation 
Laws in inflifting puniſhments. 
l.3. £.6. 7.1. 7.16. f.405. 
Penal Laws bind net by the exrenfion 
| of their reaſon, 
l,3. £6, 7.3. #.25. f-419. 
In Pznis non 4rguimms 4d fomilia. ih. 
how far the ations of mad-men are 
' Puniſhable. 1.4. 1. 7-4, 8-56. þ-491. 


— —— 


Penal Laws are not caſſared by the Pre | 


ww 


T herefuſal of the greater par of the 


people rakes not off the obligation of 


a Law, ibid. n,9. f.49: 
Neither the people nor King are ta 
be excommunicaed. , 


L.3.c.4.7.8. 7. p.29a. 


Caret Peccato, quod cx duobus minzs 
eſt, L.3.c.2. 7.5. 9.13. p.98. 


The Perſian feaſt called vitiorum in- 


teritus, [.3. 347.16. 1-13. f.525. 
W hatſoever concerns a m 


dutys 
and was delivered to a {angle perſon, ah 
liges all. l.2.C.3.7.17. 8.6. f.542- 


Pepin King of France, 


The cale of taking 
Crown of France by force from Chil 
peric, A.D. 750. 


l.y C4. 7.4-1-4, 5.f$.162. 
the Judgment of God upon his poſte- 
rity, ibid, n.5. 


Notorixs Percyflar Clerici, is ipſo ji» 
re excommunicate. 
l,3- £.2,7.3.%,22. þ.66. 


Miſtaken Philoſophy oughe nor to be 
urged as realon, in examining myſteries. 
L1i.C.2.7.3. 1. fo 57+ 

the heart religion bath received by ic. 
l.1, C.2.7.3. 7. $.42- 


Iligage L1.£.2.1.3.n.2c. f.46. 
Polzz24my unlawtull. 
L,2.6.3. 7.3.7. $499. 
Pope, 


T be Pope hath not power to diſpenſe 
with the Law of Nature. 
l.2.C1.7.10. 1.9. f.272. 
concerning. the Popes power of dif- 
penſing with the politive Laws of Jefus . 
Chriſt. L.2. 3.7.11. 26,7. $.442- 
thac the E piſtles of rhe Popes were ve- 
ry many of them falſe. 
[.2. 3.7.14. 2.34. $-491- 
The Schoolmen of tbe Roman parry 
affirm that he hach power to enlarge the 
Creed, by inſerting new articles. 
L.z, C.3.7.14. 1.79. $-FLP. 
The arguments that uſually are 
brought ro prove the Pope hath power 
over Kings. &C{3.C,3-7.4. 1.4 p.16r. 
the Canons of the Pape and Bi 
received the authority of Laws from the 


E mperaur. L.3.03- 1-5-4. $17 5+ 
People, Honorins the E mperour made a 
concerning the election of the Vope. 
The Supreme Legiſlative power is not ibid. x5. $.176. 
the ſervant of the people, Pope Gregory the Great ſubmitted ro 
| L,3-6.1.7.1, 7-11. f.6. | Maurities the Emperour. 

The conſent af the people gives no ibid, n.7. p.176, 
authoriry to the Law. Spirirual perſons have no remparal 
l,3. 1.7.7. 1-8. f.48. | power, ibid, r.6. n.19. p.188. 
The Maſters of Politicks whom | The Pope diſobeyed in France and 
we now follow framed their Principles | Germany. l3- 6:4+7.,20.-23-P.342. 
according to the goreraments T he Pope did not well to diſpenſe 

they then lived under. wich the Ciftertians for paying tyrhes. 
L.3-61, 77, $2 $.47+ L.3. (6. 1.4- 1.6. $425. 


Politic, 


the 


$52 


TheT able. 


Politie, Political. 


The Maſters of Politicks whom we 
now follow, becauſe they lived under po- 
pular Govyeraments, {quared their prin- 
ciples ts ſuch governments. 

l.3. C1. 7.7. 1.5. £.47+ 

Religion is a great inſtrument of Po- 
lirical bappineſs. 

L.3. C.3+ 7:4. 1-8. .164, 165. 


Supreme Power, Prince. 
Princes muſt not lie for the inte- 
reſts of Government. 
l.3. C2. 7.5, 1.22. f.96. 
In all Governments there muſt be a 
ſupreme Power. zz. c.3.7.1.7.1. p.130. 
Whether a Prince may pur to death a 
uilry perſon privately by poiſon or 
Aran » Cc h.3.C.2.7,6,7.11.f.111. 
The ſupreme Legiſlative Power is not 
the Servant of the people. 
L.3.c.1.7.1.7.11.f.6. 
T here is in all Stares ſometime a ne- 
ceſſity of ſetting up a ſupreme, abſoluta 
Poreſtas. l.3.C.3.7.1. 1.2, p.131. 
T he ſupreme Power is much lels then 
a Lordſhip over the SubjeRs, 
l.3.C.3-7.1.,75. f.134- 
It muſt uſurp no mas right. 4b; n.6. 
It is from God, 
l.3.C.3. 7.3. 1.1. f.149- 
The ſupreme Power is defe&tive with= 
out the government ot religion. 
l,3. C.3. 7.4. 1.8.p.164, 165, 
The inconvenience of ſcrting up two 
ſupreme Powers, one temporal, the other 
ſpyitual. l.3. (3.7.7. 1.233. f.200. 
They that rule religion may make 
themſelves ſuperiour ro the ſupreme 
* Power. L.3. C3. 7.4. #.10. f.166. 
Anciently the Prieſthood was in the 
fame hands as the ſupreme Power., 
l.3.C.3-7.4-1.16. .169. 
The unlawfull Proclamations of a 
true Prince may be — by the 
Clergy in their ſeveral charges. 
[.3. 0.4. 7.7.1.10. f.243- 
T he ſupreme Power cannot forbid an 
ation that is under a divine Com- 
mandment. {.3.c.4.7.10.n.6..262. 
T he lupreme ſecular Power ought to 
determine what do@rines ſhall be taught 
the people. l.y. C.3.7.7. 1.13.05. 


Power, 
Ecclchaſtical Power diflers much from 
the Civil. l.3.C.3. 1.4.7.19. f.171. 
T he Power of the Keys. vide K, 

Spiritual perſons have no temporal 
Power. l.3- 3.7.6, 1.19. f.188. 
T hat which kath adire& Power is to 

be obeyed before chat which hath an in- 
dice& Power. ibid. n.27.f.193. 


Prieſt, 
A Prieſt may not refuſe ro communi- 
cate him whom be knows to be unwor= 
thily ablolved. [.1.c.2.7.8. 1.7. p.83. 


A Prieſt, if by hearing the Confeſſion 
of a Criminal he learn the guilt of ano- 
therCriminal ,may not upon the account 


tion to this latrer Criminal. 
0,1. c.2,7.8. 1.10. f.83. 
The Prieſts if they rule religion may 
make themſelycs ſuperiour to the ſupreme 
wer, L.3. c.3.7.4. 1,10. p.166. 
The Prieſthood and Supreme power 
were anciently veſted in the ſame perſon. 
l.3.C.3. 7.4. 1.16, f.169- 
Prieſts were forbid ro marry after Or- 
dination. l.3. 4+ 7.20. 1.24. f4343- 
Of the Marriage of Prieſts. 
See more M. voce Marriage. 
The Greek and Eaſtern Churches did 
oblige their Prieſts to ſingle life, if they 
were ordained in that eſtare. 
ib14.n.26. $.344- 
Prieſts were permitted by the ancient 
Church ro matry after ordination. 
ibid. n.27. þ. 344+ 
The praRice of the Latine Church 
abour the marriage of their Prieſts. 
l.3.C.4,7.20. 1.28.f.346. 
T he Greek Prieſts had two years pro- 
bation allowed tothem after their ordi- 
nation, to try whether they could forbear 
marriage. ibid. n.2y. f.345- 
concerning the ſecond marriage of 
Prieſts, | ibid. n.29. f.348, 


Tiberius was leſs obſervant of religi- 
ON, becauſe his opinion layggred much 
of Predeſtination. 
l.3-C.3.7,4. 1.10. f.166, 


To Praiſe an evil a&ion » how far 
fanfull. l.4. C1, 7.2, 7.9. f.460. 


Almoſt every word ofthe Lords Pray- 
er was taken from the wiitings of Pious 
men of the Jewiſh nation. 


L.2.C3.7.15,11,f.519- 


Private. 


A Private evil is not te be done for a 
Private Good, but for a publick it may, 
l.1,c.5.r.8.n.31. f.:03. 
Private perſons may not be executio- 
ners of thc ſcarence of death. 
l.3.c.2. 7.6, n.3. f.107. 
but it was permitred in ſome caſcs by 
the Law ef Moles. | 
In delert places, where no Law is in 
force but that of Nature, a private per- 
lon may be Judge and E xecutioner too. 
[.3.C.2.7.6..4. f.108. 
T hey may where the Law has paſled 
ſentence and given leave, 
| ibid. n.$. p.109. 
Private perſons that kill Offenders, 
though they are quitted by the Law, are 
nut quirred in Conſcience. 
ibid. n.g9.p.110,. 
the meaſures of publick Intereſt are 
not to be eſteemed by Private meaſures. 
l.1.C.5. 78. 1.31.f.203. 


Promiſe. 


A threatning, in all Laws, leaves a 
greater obligation then a Promilſe. 


l.2. c.3.7-2, 1.2+ f.396. 
The Rules of Extention or diminu- 


of chis private information deny abſolu- 


ibid. | 


tion of Promiſes are the ſame as of Laws. 
l.3. 6. 1.3.32, f-422+ 


Precept, 

The poſitive Preceprs of Chriſt, in 
reſpe& of the inward duty, bind all per- 
ſons in all timeeven to preſent ation. 

l,2.C.3- 7.16.73. f.522, 

Particular Precepts of Chriſt bind , 
if they are affirmative and in ſpecial 
times and certain occaſions. 

ibid. n.s5.f.522. 

Univerſal affirmative precepts bind in 

all times and on all occaſions. 
ibid. n.6. f.523. 

Whatſoever precept concerns every one 
by the nature of the thing, though deli- 
vered to a few perſons,concerns all. 

l.2,C.3.7.17.1.6. f.543+ 

When the Univerſal Church does ſup- 
pole her ſelf bound by any preceptive 
words, though they were directed to par- 
ticular perlons, yer they are to be under- 
ſtood of univerſal concernment. 

[.2. C3. 1.17.17. f.544- 

When # precepr is addreſſed to a parti- 
cular perſon,and yet bath a more ful and 
bertrer meaning it extended to the whole 
Church, then its obligation is upon all. 

. ibid. n.$.f.544. 

When any precept is perſonally ad 
dreſſed, & yer-is enforced with the threat- 
ning of erernal death, it is of univerſal 
concernment. 1bid, n.g. f.545- 

Wharſoever precept concerns a moral 
duty, though delivered to a fingle perſon, 
obliges all. tbid, 1,6. p.542. 


Preſumption. 
T here are two kinds, firſt, of Juſtice; 
ſecond, of Caution, KL 
[3+ C1. 7:4. 1.2. f-38. 
An Hamane Law founded upop a 
falſe preſumprion obliges not the conſci- 
ence, l.3.C,1. 7.4. f-37+ 
bur not ſo if it be a preſumption of 
caution. ib14.n.2.f.38. 
Laws, firſt, of favour relying upon a 
falſe preſumption oblige nor the Conſci- 
ence ; but Laws, ſecondly , of duty doe. 
L.3. 61.7.4. 1.4. f.39. 


Promnlgation. 
Of promulgation of Laws. 
L.3.C.1.7.6. p.45. 
A Contra@ made Wo ai the promul- 
gation of a Law, but not performed till 
after, binds nor. 
l.3. 1.7.6. 1n.6.p.45. 


Prudentia diſtinguifhned from Con- 


ſcientta, l.n.c.1, 7.1, t.26. f.16. 


Prejudice or Paſſion, Phancy and affe- 
Rion, error and illuſion, are ſometime 
miſtaken for Conſcience. 

L.1.C1.7.3..1.f.27. 

How to know when one of thele u- 

ſurps the office of Conſcience. 


Lt, C1. 7.3. 3.3. f-27- 
Concerning the authoriry of a Proba- 
ble Doftor, 1,1. 6.47.5. 11 2-f-149+ 


Pupil. 


| The Table. 
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Popill, 


If a Pupill in his minoriry make a 
contrat with an adult ro his own 
ruine, it is void. 

liz, C1. 1.9, 7.17, p.2 56. 
if to his advantage it is valid. 
ibid. n.18. p. cad. 
Ir is as great a (in to teach for neceſſary 
 do&rines the prohibitions oft men , as 
their injunRions. 
lz.c.z.7.13-1.20. f.463. 
No man can preſcribe to truth, 


liz. C.3- 1.19, 71. $.549- 


Preaching. 
There is an Empire in Preaching. 
L,3. C4 7.1. 0.12. fot 17- 
The ſupreme ſecular power ought to 
determine what doctrines ſhall be taught 
the people, and what nor. 
l.3. C3. 17-1413. f-205- 


Priſon, 


One may eſcape from priſon, if he 
can, though he ſtand condemned to die. 
l.3. 0.27.3. 8.243. f-7 2. 
A phy priſoner may not ſay, Not 
guilry, when he is juſtly interrogated. 

L.3. 0.2, 7.5. 1.14. þ.89- 


_ —_ — 


The caſe of the Kingdom of Portu- 


al, defiring the conſecration of Biſhops 
| dy, l.3. 3.7.6. 128.f.195- 


what is the Principal, and whar the 
Acceſfory. L.3. G4. 7.4. 8.6, f.227+ 


Privileges or Conceſſions made to 
the Church by the King, may by kim 
be recalled. ibid. 7.6.3.3. p.238. 


Of the uſe of finging Pſalms in the 
Church. L.3.c.4. 7.20. 1.11. f.329. 


All defigns of Profit or Pleaſure mult 
be ſubordinarte to religion.l.,4.c. 2.7.2.1.4- 


Q. 
Vadragefima or Trarepguerh in 
Of Council of Nice ſignifies not 
Lent. L.3.c.4-7.13-3.17.f.281. 
whence that word is taken. 
| ibid. n.16. p,2 ; 
; uadrageſims or Twereggxorn ulc 
to Gage Bike longer or ſhorter then 40 
daies. ibid. n.17. p.282. 
Divers conjeRures about the realon 
of rhe word «Þ uadragefona. 
the ibid, n.18. f-282. 


R. 
Rattbaburon. 


Ow Ratibabition contrafts guilr. 

L.4. C1. 7.2. 3.3- $-456. 

Ratihabirion docs not render guilry 
in Foro bumano. 


I, 4. G17. 2. 7. 4. £-457- 


Reaſon, 
A weak reaſon is to be preferred before 


a long prevailing cuſtome, 
[.2,6.3- 7-19. 1.3-£:549- 
Of what uſe it may be in religion. 
l.1.C.2.7.3- 1.8. f,42. 
It is denied in religion by Papiſts and 
Enthukaſts. ibid. n,17,18.0.45. 
Faith and it are not ne, 
ibid, n,20. f.46. 
We embrace all religion by reaion. 
ibid. 1.24. 0.47 
Faith is an aft of Reaſon, ibid, 
Right reaſon is not the afhrmative 
meaſure of things divine. 
l 1. Cot, 1.3. 1.27. f.49. 
& n.31. .50- 
T he reaſon of man isa right Judge 
if it be rightly informed, 
ibid, 1.30. f.50. 
Right reaſon is not the ſame in all 
conſtiruriens of affai:s. ibid, 
Right reaſon is the negative mcalure 
of every article of Faith. 
ibid. n. 33. f-41. 
What things reaſon can diiccrn to be 
certainly true or falſe. 
lt. (2.7.3. 1.47.55. 
Our reaſon cannot diſcover the ettes 


of all the power of God, but when t 


are revealed can conſent to them, ibid. 
What is impoſlible or abſurd to rea- 
ſon cannot be an article of Faith. 
ibid. n.48. f.5 5. 
Miſtaken Philoſopby ought not to be 
urged for reaſon in queſtions of Religi- 
ON. * . ibid, n,51.f.57. 
How reaſon and Faith ſerve one the 
orher. ibid. n.$2.f.57. 
It is a lawfull argument to prove a 
thing is againſt the word of God, be- 
caulc it is again reaſon. 
ibid. n.54. p.58. 
T hough natural reaſon cannot twach 
us the things of God, yer Reaſon illu- 
minared can. ibid, n.56.f.59. 
It is ratiocination that is fallible, not 
reaſon, ibid, n.64. p.61. 
In what manner reaſon is the mcalurc 
of religion. ibid. n.66, p.61. 
Reaſon is not the ſame alwaies, 
L.1.C.2. 7.6, 17-75. 
Infallible reaſons are not to be requi- 
red in moral ations to guide our ſelvcs 
L.1. C.4.7.1. 7.1. f.120. 


Y. 
The ſame reaſon will not ſerve alil* 


ſtares of men. /.1- £4. 7.2. 2.34-f.142. 
Rules of prudence are not to be urged 
againſt reaſon and ſtri& diſcourſes, 
ibid. n,40. f.143- 
Reaſon is not a meer indication of the 
Laws of nature. 
l.2.C1.7.1, 7.30. f.230. & | 
L.2. C3. 7.13. 1.28. .467. 
T he uncertainty of reaſon, 
L.2. C1. 7.1. 3-31, f.231. 
The Conſequents of natural realon arc 
ne indication of a moral Command- 
ment. . T.2.C.2. 7.6. 1.67. f.368. 
Right reaſon cannot be the rule of 
war. L.2. 6.2.1.7, 0.18, f.377. 


ſerled geligionLiyy, 


Ratio Legis non eft Lex, ſed quod ra» 
tione conſtiuuitur, , 
l.3-6.6. 7.3. 1.27. $420. 


Rebellin, 


Rebellion againſt a lawful Prince is 
not lawfull in any caſe, 
l.3. C.3-7-3- per tot. f.149. 
T he Primitive Chriltians when moſt 
ſharply projecured did never rebell. | 
li3. C.3.743- 1,8. f.153- 

Narural reaſen forbids rebellion. + 
ibid, n.11.p.156, 
Of Rebellion, 1, 2.c.2.7.7.1-23f.379- 


Recreations, 


Rules of conduQting them. 
[.4. C1. 7.2. 7.32. $.47 3+ 


Of Arilius Regulus ſent from Car- 
thage to Rome to get an exchange of 
pritoners, [.3. 6.2. 7,7, B-2+f.417, 


Rilative, 


If the Relative be under the Come 
mandment, then allo the C orrclative is. 
l.z. G3, 1.3.16. $.399- 
The Relative and Correlative are to 
be judged of by the ſame reaſon of the 
Law, when the reaſon equally concerns 
them, though only one be named. 
L.3.c.6. r.3.1.29. f-421. 


Religion, Fx 


Inthe ſubſtantial matters of religion 
the Laws of the Country bind eut of 
the Dominions, but not in the ritual 
duties. l.3.G1.7-8. 8.3. f.59, 

Religion is the preat. inſtrument of 
Political Lappineſs..- 

Ly3c.3-1.4, n.8. p.164- 
th tis government firſt 
wid n.9. p.165. 

1 hey chat rule religion «ct (ipceme to 
the King. ibid, n.10. $,166. 

Such propoſitions of religion as have 
great influence on government, ib, 

Religion hath influence on perſons as 
well as ations, ibid, n,11.p.166. 

Ancient governments would not en- 
dure any change in religion. 

ibid, n,13. $.167. 

It was not in ancient times lawfull to 
Ciſpure the religion of the Country, 

FA _— Ana gt 

e © on bci 
crouble oy Fd, 

How far it concerns the ſupreme power 

to tolecare libortic of Religion. 
ibid. 1.15. p.169. 

Kings have a Leziflative power in 

marters of Religion. | 


[.3. 3.7.5. 1.3. p.174- 
Religion and- Viery —— one 
another, 


l.3.c.5.r.8. WEL (ook 
Y 


Numatoc 


T he. burt Religion hath recei 
the mixture of erroneous phi 


L.1.62.7.3, 1.7. $.42. 
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Of what uſe reaſon is in religion. 
L.x.c.2.7.3..8.p.42. &p.61. 
we embrace all religion by reaſon. 
ibid. n.24. 0.47 - 
All temporal deſigns muſt be ſubordi- 
nate to religion. 
l.4.c.2.7. 


n.iq. 


Renunciatis ſui juri per panitenti- 
am revoceri non potejt. 
L.3.C.2.7.5, 1.19. f.95- 


The Canon and Civil Law differ in 


their account of Rape-. 
L.3.c.5. 7.8. 1.16. f.387, 


Cauſes of Repetition are to be fayou- 
red more then cauſes of gain. 
l.3.c.6.7.1. 1.15. f-405. 


Repentarce, 


To defer repentance proceeds from 
evil principles and caulcs.” 

[.2.6.3. 7.16, 1.24. f.531- 

It is againſt the voice and intention 

of Scripture, ibid. n.25.P-532 

The danger of deferring repentance, 

ibid. p.533. 

Delaying repentance may turn to fr- 

nal impenitence. tbid. n,26.Þ.534« 

The example of the Thief upon che 
Crols no argument againſt ir, 


ibi4, n.27.Þ.535. 
To defer repentance is not confiſtent 


with any Chriſtian grace. 

tbid. n,2$. þ.5 35. 
All the while tance is a 
man is the obje& of the Divine Anger. 
ibid, n.29. p.536. 
God harh appointed no time but pre- 
ſent for repentance, ibid. n.31.p.536. 
Reaſons why our repentance for any 
one ſin ſhould not be limited to one time 
or a, ibid. n.34.f-538. 
The meaſures of : 
ibid, n.z5.p.538. 
q A man is not bound to weep for his 

y fin as oft as he thinks of ir. 
3 ibid, n.36. þ.539. 
Repemtance muſt not be pur oft from 
bodic, and muſt continue every day in a 
meaſure, ib, n.37. f.539- 


le 
" Repemanc is a penal duty : it is an 
a of reventance to inflit puniſhment 


upon ones (elf, /.z. c,2.7.2. 2.6. f.61, 
Of the meaſure of that ſorrow that 
is required in repentance. 
l.2.c.3.n.10.n.8.f.434. 
Of death-bed repentance. 


The do&rine of the Church of Rome 
concerning the time of repentance. 
ibid, n.10. f.5 24. 
Their do&rine of the time of re- 
pentance deſtroys holy life. 
ibid. n.13.f.525. 
Repentance muſt not be deterred af- 
ter the fin once committed. 


ibid, n.15. þ.526. 
Repentance being deferred increaſes 
the fn. ibid. n.17, 18. þ.527. 


| It is lawfull to ule them in ſome caſes 


the grace of God, and deſpiles his good- 
nels, ibid. n.19. p.528. 
He that deferrs repentance leaves the 
afteion to fin unmorrified, 
ibid. n.22, p.530. 

Old men are more unkit for repen- 
rance, zbid. n.2z.þ.530. 
The ſtate of fickne(s unkic for repen- 


rance, ibid, 
as he thar deferrs taking phyſick if he 
be lick, encreaſes his diſcale, ibid. 


Synehus denied the article of the Re« 
ſurreXion, and ſome other, in diſlimula- 
tion,to wave a Biſhoprick. 

L.3.G2.7,5.7.18, p.93. 


Reſt ervalions. 


Mental reſervations are not lawful]. 
L.3.C.2. 7.5. 1.26. p.98. 


to divert the cruelty of tyrants. 
ibid, n.29. p.99. 
Conditional reſervations arc lawfull. 
ibid. n.zo. p.99. 
When wores contain a double ſcale, 
the not cxplicating in whar ſenſe 1 ſpeak, 


is no lic. ibid, n.3:. þ.1 00. 
Revenge, 


It is not lawfull to purſue a mans re- 
venge, no not by the hand of Juſtice, 

L. 3.2.7.6. 115. f.114. 

It is lawfall to require of the Magi- 

ſtrate to puniſh him that is injurious to 


l-z,c,z.7.16.1.9.f.523. | 


me, if 1 fear a furure intolerable evil 
from him. ibid, n.16.f.114- 


What is meant by Rights in the Law 
of Nature. H[.2, 1.7.10. 1.5. f-270. 


Wherein the Moſaick Righteouſneſs 
differs trom the Chriſtian. 
l.4.C1.7.1.7.24, $.450- 


Rites, 
The rites which the primitive Church 
did borrow from the heathen were ſuch as 
had no relation to doctrine. 
l.2,C.3.7.19. 1.13. f.552, 
In the ſubſtantial matters of religion 
the Laws of the Country bind out of 
the Dominions, but not in the ritual du- 
ries, | l.3.C.1. 1.8. n.2, p.50. 
T he uſe of Tradition in rituals. 
[.3.c.3.7,14.7.19. £486. 


Rome, Roman. 

Many of the rites of the Roman 
Church are derived from the cuſtoms of 
the Heathen, /.z, c.3.7.19.n.12. f.552. 

T hole Ceremonies which the Ptimi- 
tive Church did borrow from the Hea- 
then had no affinitie ro DoRrine. 

ibid, n.13. þ.552. 

The Canons ef the Biſhop of Rome 
oblige only his own ſubjeRs. 

c L.3.c.4.7.16, 1.1. f.298. 
It is impoſſible they ſhould all oblige, 


T hat Biſhop is not a Lawsgiver to 
Chriſtendom , nor ſuperiour to other 
Biſh ibid, n.s5. p.299. 

Inſtances wherein the Roman C burch 
does advance ſome of her own Com- 
mandments above thoſe of God. 

L3. 4.7.17. .16,17,18. 
p.306,307. 

T here were rwo Biſhops of Rome to- 

gether in the time of S. Perer. 
L.2.C,3.7.11, 7.1 2. $.444. 

The Deftrine of the Church of 
Rome concerning the time of Repen- 
tance. {.2.C,3.7.16, 1.10. P.524,525. 

The Roman Church for 600 years 
taught and praftifed the communicating 
of Infants, and the contrary for other 
600 years. {.2.C,2,7.14. 1.39. 0.497- 


Rule. 


If there be no rule, we muſt look for 
examples. l,2. C3. 7.7. 1.23, p.386. 
Rule of Conſcience is never the leſs 
one for the great difference of caſcs con- 
tradiRorily derermined, 

l.x.cC1.7.5.1.3.Þ-33- 

Of the uſe of philoſophical rules in 
Moral T heology. Pref. pag.12, 


Offerving God for Keward, 
[.2, C1. 7,4. 1-3. f.248, 
S. 
Sabbath. 
For what ends the Sabbath was inſti- 


cured. L.2. C2, 7.6, #,43-f.356. 
Of the Jewiſh Sabbath and the Lords 
da ibid. 


Y. 

Art the firſt the Primitive Chriſtians 
kepr both the Jewiſh Ssbbath and the 
Chriſtian, ibid. n.$0.p.358. 

The Lords day did not ſucceed in the 
place of the Sabbath. ibid. n. 51. þ. 359. 

What is moral in the fourth Com- 
mandment, ibid. 

T he Frimitive Chriſtians affirm the 
fourth Commandment is no par: of the 
moral Law. ibid, n.5 3. f.361. 
What honour Chriſt and his Apoltles 
did ro the firſt day of the week. 

ibid. n.g6. f.362. 
How we are to celebrare the Chriſti- 
an Sabbath. ibid. n.57. p.363- 
In rhe Command of the Sabbath to 
diſtinguiſh the Reſt from rhe religion of 
the day. H{.2, 6.2.7.6. 1.46. p.357.% 

n.58. p.364. 

T he Reſt of the Sabbath was not mo- 
ral, becauſe ir was broken upon many 
occaſions, ibid, n.58$. p.364. 
How the Primitive Chriſtians kep: 
the Lords day. ibid. n.59. p.364. 
Whatſoeyer duty is in Scripture im- 
poſed on all mankind , is cither in its 
own nature moral or by adoption, 

ibid. n.77. f.371- 
The Lords day cannot be changed. 
becauſe ir is an order Apoſtolical, 
[.3: 0.4. 7.13+ 1.1.P.273. 


He that deferrs his repentance reſiſts | 


_ of their contrariery to one anc 


ibil. n., > | 


Some trifling rules of the Rabbins 
concerning the obſerving the Sabbath & 
other 
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Popill, 
Ifa Pupill in his minority make a 
conrrat with an adult ro his own 
Tuine, it is void. 


. liz. C.1.7.5. n.17, p.2 56. 
if to his advantage it is valid. 
ibid.n.18. p. cad, 


Ir is 3s great a fin to teach for neceſſary 
do&rines the prohibitions ot men , as 
their injunRions. 

l.2.C.3.7.13-1.20. $463, 
No man can preſcribe to truth, 


Liz. C.3- 7.19. 1-1. f.549- 


Preaching. 
There isan Empire in Preaching. 
[,3. C4. 7.1. 13 fob 17+ 
The ſupreme (ecular power ought to 
determine what do&rines ſhall be caught 
the people, and what not. 
l.3. C3. 17+ 11-1 3. $+205- 


Priſon, 


One may eſcape from priſon, if he 
can, though he ſtand condemned to die. 
ly. 0.2.7.3. 8.233. f.7 2 
A guilty priſoner may not ſay, Not 
guilry, when he is juſtly interrogared. 
[.3..2,7.5.1.14- þ.89- 


The caſe of the Kingdom of Portu- 
al, deſiring the conſecration of Biſhops 
| 25k Romg H|.3.c.3.7.6.1.28.f.195- 


what is the Principal, and what the 
Acceflory. tz. (4.7.4. 1.6. p.227- 


Privileges or Conceſſions made to 
the Church by the King, may by kim 
be recalled, ibid, r.6.n.3.p.238. 


Of the ule of ſinging Pſalms in the 
Church, L.3.C.4. 7.20, 1.11, f.329- 


All deſigns of Profis or Pleaſure mult 
be ſubordinate to religion.[,4.c. 2.7.2.1.4- 


Q. 


Vadrageſima or Taretggurd in 
Of te Council of Nice ſignifies not 
Lent. L.3.c.4-7.13-.17-f.281. 
whence that word is taken. 
ibid. n.16. p.2 $1. 
<Yuadrageſims or Two ' uſed 
to fignifie Faſts longer or ſhorter then 40 
daies, ibid. n.,17. f.2$2. 
Divers conje&ures about the reaſon 
of the word <Q uadrage jon. 
ibid. n.18./f.282. 


R, . 
Ratibabmon. 


Ow Ratihabition contraRs guilr. 

l.4.c.1. 7.2. 1.3. $456. 

Ratihabirion does not render guilty 
in Foro bumano, 

[, 4. Clef, 2. 0: 4. £:457-+ 


Reaſon, 
A weak reaſon is to be preferred before 


a long prevailing cuſtome. 
[.2,6,3+ 1-19, 1.3: f£+549- 
Of what uſe it may be in religiun, 
l.1. C2. 7.3. 1.8. f.42. 
It is denied in religion by Papilts and 
Enthukaſts, ibid. n.17,18.0.45. 
Faith and it are not oppoſite, 
: ibid, n,20. f.46. 
We embrace all religion by realon, 
ibid. n.24. f.47+ 
Faith is an af of Reaſon. ibid, 
Right reaſon is not the athcmative 
mealure of things divine. 
l.1. C2. 7.3. 1.27. f.4t. 
& n.31.p.50. * 
The reaſon of man isa right Judge 
if it be rightly informed, 
ibid, 1.30. f.50. 
Right reaſon is not the ſame in all 
conſtiruriens of affai's. ibid, 
Right reaſon is the negative mealure 
of every article of Faith. 
ibid, n. 33. f- $1: 
What things reaſon can diſccrn to be 
certainly true or falie. 
lit. C2. 7.3. 1.47-þ.55+ 
Our reaſon cannot diſcover the ctts&s 
of all the power of God, but when the 
are revealed can conlent to them, ibid. 
What is impoflible or abſurd to rea- 
ſon cannot be an article of Faith, 
ibid. n.48. f.55. 
Miſtaczen Philoſophy ought not to be 
urged for reaſon in queſtions of Religi- 


on. ibid. n.$1. þ.57. 
How reaſon and Faith ſerve one the 
other, ibid. n.52.f.57, 


It is a lawfull argument te prove a 
thing is againſt the word of God, be- 
caulc it is againſt reaſon, 

ibid. r.54. þ.58. 

Though natural reaſon cannot tcach 

us the things of God, yer Reaſon illu- 


minated can. ibid. n.56. þ.59. 
It is ratiocination that is fallible, not 
reaſon, ibid, n.64.p.61. 


In what manner reaſon is the meaturc 
of religion. ibid. n.66. p.61. 
Reaſon is not the ſame alwaies. 
: L.1. C2. 1.6, 1.7-f.75. 
Infallible reaſons are not to be requi- 
red in moral ations to guide our ſelves 
Y. L.1. (4.7.1. 1.1, f.120. 
The ſame reaſon will not ſerve all 
ſtares of men. 1.1. £.4.7.2.1.34-f.142. 
Rules of prudence are not to be urged 
2gainſt reaſon and ſtriR diſcourſes. 
| ibid. n,4o. f.143- 
Reaſon is not a meet indication of the 
Laws of nature. 
l.2.C1.7.1. 7.30. f.230. & 
L,2.C,3. 7.13. 1.28. 0.467. 
T he uncertainty of reaſon, 
L.2, C1. 7.1. 8.31, f-2 31. 
T he Conſequents of natural realon arc 
no indication of a moral Command- 
ment, l.2. C2, 7.6, 1.67, f.368. 
Right reaſon cannot be the rule of 
war. [.2. 6.2.7.7, 0.18, f.377. 


| 


Katio Legis non eſt Lex, ſed quod r4* 
tione conſtiruitur, 
L,3. 6.6. 743. 1.27. $420: 


Rebellion, 


Rebellion againſt a lawful Prince is 
not lawfull in any caſe. 
L.3. C.3-7.3-per 10k. $.149+ 
T he Primitive C hriltians whea moſt 
ſharply projecured did never rebel]. 
li. C.3.7-3-7.8.f.153+ 
Narural reaſon forbids rebellion. 
ibid, n.11.p.156. 
Of Rebellion, 1,2.c.2.7-71-2 39.379. 


Recreations. 


Rules of conducting them. 
# [.4.C.1.7.2. 1.32. $.47 3+ 


Of Arilius Regulus ſent from Car- 
thage to Rome to ger an exchange of 
priloners. ' L3.G2.7.7, B-2+f.117, 


Relative, 


If the Relative be under the Com- 
mandment, then alſo the C orrclatiye is. 
L.2, G3. 7.3.16. $.399- 
The Relative and Correlatiye are to 
be judged of by the ſame reaſon of the 
Law, when the reaſon equaily concerns 
them, though only one be named. 


I.3..6. 1.3.1.29. f.421. 
' Religion, 


In the ſubſtantial matters of religion 
rhe Laws of the Country bind out of 
the Dominions, but not in the ritual 
dutics, (3.1.7.8. #.t. f.59, 

Religion is the gieat inſtrument of 
Poliric qhappiacls. 

"rey [.3-c.3-7.4, 1.8. f.164. 

Numer eſtablith his governmenc Et 
ſerled religion. Livy. 1614. n.g. p.165. 

1 hey chat rule religion are [upreme to 
the King. 161d, n.10. p.166. 

Such propoſitions of relifion as have 
great influence on government, ib, 

Religion hath influence on perſons as 
well as ations, ibid, n, 11. þ.166. 

Ancient governments would not cn- 
dure any change in religion, 

ibid, nar. 9.167. 

It was not in ancient times lawfull to 
diſpute the :cligion of the Country, 

Cho f I ; _— 64th 

nge oft religion bri 
trouble, « » OO Sid. 

How far it concerns the ſupreme power 

to tolerate libertic of Religion, 
ibid. n.15. f.169. 

Kings have a Legiſlative power in 
marrers of Religion, 

Ll.3.C3.7.5. 1.2. 0.174. 

4% and 1 a _ 
another. l.3.c.y.r.8.1.3. t.378. 

The hurt Religion Sack —— 
the mixture of erroneous phi b-e 

L.1.62.7.3. 1.7.f.42- 
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Of what uſe reaſon is in religion. 
L1.c.2.7.3.2.8.f.42. & p.61. 
we embrace all religion by reaſon, 
ibid. n.24. $.47- 
All temporal deſigns muſt be ſubordi- 
nateto religion. 


l.4. 0.2.7. N,4- 


Renunciatio ſui jurk per penitenti- | rarice 


am revocari non pote/t. 
[3.0.3 7.5, 1.19. f.95+ 


The Canon and Civil Law differ in 
their account of Kapes. 


| the grace of God, and mo his good- 
nels, ibid. n.19. p.528. 
He that deferrs repentance leayes the 
afteRion to fin unmortified, 
ibid. n.22, þ.530- 
Old men are more unfit for repen- 
rance. abid. n.23. p.530. 
The ſtate of fickneſs unfit for repen- 
1bid. 
if he 


as he ther deferrs taking phyſick 
ibid. 


be lick, encreaſes his dilcale, 


Synehfius denied the article of the Re- 
furreXion, and ſome other, in diflimula- 


l.3.c.5.7.8..16. f.387. 


Cauſes of Repetition are to be fayou- 
red more then cauſes of gain. 
L.3.c6.7.1. 7.15. £-405- 


Repent ance, 


To defer repentance proceeds from | 
evil principles and caulcs. 

l.2.6.3. 7.16. 8.24. þ.531- 

It is againſt the voice and inicotion 

Scriprure, ibid. n.25-f-$32+ 

The danger of deferring repentance. 


; tion,to wave a Biſhoprick. 


l.3.62.7.5.1.18, p.93. 


Reſervations, 


Mental reſervations are not lawfull. 
l.3.C.z. 7.5. 8.26. p.98. 


ibid. p.533. 
; Delaying tance msy turn to 
nal i i 23 tbid. n.26.Þ.5 34. 
The le of the Thief upon che 
Crols no argument againſt ir. 
ibid, n.27. 0.535. 


To defer rance is not conſiſtent 
wich any Chriſtian grace. 

ibid. n.28, P.S35. 

All the while repentance is delayed a 


It is lawfull ro uſe them in ſome caſes 
to divert the cruelty of tyrants. 
bid. #29. þ.99 
Conditional reſervations arc lawull. 
ibid. n.zo. p.99. 
When words contain a double f(cnie, 
the not explicating in what ſenſe I ſpeak, 
is no lie. ibid, n.32. p.,100. 


R evenge, 


It is abt lawfull to purſue a mans re- 
venge, no not by the hand of Juſtice. 

L.3. 6.3.7.6. 3.15. f.114, 

It is lawfull to require of the Magi- 

ſrare to puniſh him that is injurious to 

me, if 1 fear a future intolerable evil 

from him. ibid, n.16.p.114- 


man is the objeR of the Divine Anger. 
ibid. n,29. p.536. 


God harh appointed no time bur pre- 
ſent for repentance, ibid. n.z1.p.536. 
Reaſons why our repentance for any 
one fin ſhould not be limited to one time 
or a, ibid. n.34.f-538. 
The meaſures of repentance, 
ibi1, n.35.p.538. 
A man is not bound to weep for his 
fin as oft as be thinks of it. 
ibid. n.36. þ.5 39. 
Repentance muſt not be pur oft from 
hodic, and muſt continue every day in a 
ble meaſure. ib, n.37. 1.539. 
is a penal duty : it is an 
a& of reventance ro infli& puniſhment 
upon ones ſelf. /.z. c.2.7.2. 2.6. f.61, 
Of the meaſure of that ſorrow that 
1s required in repentance. 
l.2.c.z3.7.10.1,8.9.434. 
Of death-bed repentance. 
L.2,C,3.7.16.1.9.f.523. 
The do&rine of the Church of Rome 
concerning the time of nce. 
ibid, n.10. f.524. 
Their do&rine of the time of r< 
pentance deſtroys holy life. 
tbid. n.13.f.525. 
Repentance muſt nor be deterred af- 
rer the fan once committed. 
tbid, n.15. p.526. 
being deferred increaſes 


Repentance 


What is meant by Rights in the Law 
of Nature. H{.z, 1.7.10. 1.5. f-270. 


_ Wherein the Molaick Righteouſneſs 
differs trom the Chriſtian, 
l.4.c1.7.1.7,24, f.450- 


Ries, 

T he rites which the primitive Church 
did borrow from the heathen were (uch as 
had no relation ro doctrine. 

l.2,C.3.7.19.1.13.f.552. 

In the ſubſtantial marrers of religion 
the Laws of the Country bind out of 
the Dominions, but not in the rirual du- 
ries, l.3.C.n 7.8. n.2, p.50. 

T be uſe of Tradition in rituals. 

L.2.C.3.7,14.7.19.f.486, 


Rome, Roman. 

Many of the rires of the Roman 
Church are derived from the cuſtoms of 
the Heathen, [.z. 3.7.19. 7.12. f.552. 

T hole Ceremonies which tbe Primi- 
tive Church did bortow from the Hea- 
then had no affinitic ro Do&rine. 

zbid, n.13. þ.55 2. 

The Canons ef the Biſhop of Rome 

oblige only his own ſubjeRs. 
L.3.c.4.7.16,n.1.f.298. 
It is impoſſible they ſhould all oblige, 


the fin, #bid. n.17, 18. þ.527. 


He that deferrs his repentance rehiſts 


becauſe of their contrariery to one ano=| 
ther. ibid, n, ..| 


T hat Bi is not a Law=giver to 
none fled Carine other 
Bi ibid, n.s. p.299. 

I wherein the Roman Church 
does advance {ome of ber own Com- 
mandments above thoſe of God. | 
: L3.£c.4.7.17.8.16,17,18. 

p.306,307. 

T here were two Biſhops of Rome to- 

gether in the time of $. Peter. 
[.2.C,3.7.11, 7.12. $.444. 

The Doctrine of che Church of 
Rome concerning the time of Repen- 
tance, 4.2. 6,3.7.16, n.10.f.524,5 25. 

The Roman Church for 600 years 
taught and praRtiſed the communicating 
of Infants, and the contrary for other 
600 years, {.2.C.r.14. 1.39. 0.497. 


Rule. 


If there be no rule, we muſt look for 
exam L.2. c.2. 7.7. 1.23. f.386. 
_ of drag > wa is never the leſs 
one for the great difference of caſes con- 
na aglen. 
Lt. 61.7.5.1.3.f.33- 
Of the uſe of philoſophical rules in 
Moral T heology. Pref. pag.12. 


Offerving God for Kewerd. 

L2. C1. 7,4. 3.3. f.248. 
S. 
Sabbath, 
For what ends the Sabbath was inſti- 
rured. LY. C2, 7.6. 8,43-.3 56. 
Of the Jewiſh Sabbath and che Lords 
day. ibid, 
At the firſt the Primitive Chriſtians 
kept both the Jewiſh Sabbath and the 
Chriſtian. ibid. a. 50. p.358. 
The Lords day did nor ſucceed in the 
place of the Sabbath. ibid. n. 51. f. 359. 
What is moral in the fourth Com- 
mandment, ibid. 

T he Frimitive Chriſtians affirm the 
fourth Commandment is no par: of the 
moral Law. ibid. n.5 3. f-361. 

What honour Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
did ro the firſt day of the week. 

ibid. n.56. p.362. 

How we are to celebrate the Chriſti- 
an Sabbath. ibid, n.57. p.363- 

In the Command of the Sabbath to 
dittinguiſh the Reſt from the religion of 
the day. U.2, C.2. 7,6. 1.46. f.357.% 

n.58. p.364- 

T he Reſt of the Sabbath was not mo- 
ral, becauſe ic was broken upon many 
occaſions. ibid, n.58. p.364- 

How the Primitive Chriſtians kept 
the Lords day. ibid. n.59. p.364. 

Whatſoever duty is in Scripture im- 
poſed on all mankind , is cither in. its 
own nature moral or by adoption. 

4 ibid. n.77.þ.371- 

The Lerds day cannot be changed, 


becauſe ir is an order Apoſtolical. 
[.3.C.4.7.13. 1.1.f.273. 
Some trifling rules of the Rabbins 


9 


concerning the obſerving the Sabbath & 
ther 


The T able. 


other feaſt-days, L.3,0.4.7,17-1.14þ. 306. | all herefies from Scriprure. 1b.n.6:0.476. 


The Commandment of the Jewiſh 
Sabbath is not moral, 
Liz. .3,7-17. 1.5. £542. 
Reaſons why the Maccabees did in- 
nocencly break the Sabbath, bur the Sons 
of Eleazar could not lawfully yield to 
thoſc that would force them to taſtSwines 
fleſh. L.3.6.1,7.2- 8,13. f.29- 


Sacrifices, 


They could not be raughr by the Law 
of Nature. 1.2. c.3- Y.13- 8.29. $.469. 
Reaſons why God introduced the 
Law of SaFifices, ibid. n.z0.f.470. 
Sacrifices commanded to the Jews to 
prevent Idolarry. ibid. 

Sacrifices were penal duries, 
[.3. C2. 7.2, 8.5. f.60- 


That Spiritual perſons ſhould not be 
exempt from Secular Juriſdition. 
L.2, C2, 7.6. 1.67. p. 368, 


The Original of the ſe& of $adx- 
cees, L,2. C1. 1.4 7.3. $248. 


Sacrament, 


To deny the Sacrament to the un- 
worthy is not an a& of juriſdiftion but 
charity. l, 3.4. 7.7. 1.10. f.243+ 

T he Apoſtles inſtitutions concerning 
the Sacrament oblige all Chriſtendom. 

l.3. 6.44 1.13, 8-1-$-269, 


When and in what caſs ic is lawfull 
to chuſe the ſefer fide in any queſtion 
of choice berween rwo a&ions, | 


La; c,$.7.5.1.2. 8.181. 
Scandal. 


Of Scandal, 
L.3.c2.7.1.9.18. f.11412.& p23, 
An Law that is unjuſt is not 
to be obeyed with ſcandal of others. 
L.3.c.1. 7.3. #10. þ.36. 


Scripture, 


Of the Interpretation of it. 
As L.1.c.2. 1.3. ai at 
In the interpreting Scripture the ordi- 
nary way ceteris No is ro be prefer- 
red before the extraordinary. ibid. 
A moral Demonſtration cannot a(- 
ſure the Conſcience againſt Scripture. 
lx, c.2.7.4.7.36. f.142. 
The H. Scripruce is the entire guide 
of our Conſciences. 
IG Ln. c.1.7.9. 1.17. $.269. 
Wharſoever dury in Scriprure is im- 
on all mankind,js cither in its own 
nature Moral or by adoprien. 
L.2.C.2. 7.6, 1.77. £371. 
The H. Scri concein the whole 
will of God. [.2.c.3. 7.14. #.2, $.47 3 
The firſt ages of the Church did ap- 


peal ro Scriprure in all their queſtions, 


T hey did reje& all articles of tairh 
or rules of manners that wete not in, 
nor could be proyed from Scripture, 

ibid, n,9.9.478. 

They did eſteem the H, Scriptures 
a ſufficient and perfe& rule of fairh and 
manners. #{.2,c.3.7.14. #10. £.479- 

T hat argument, vcripture is not per- 
fe& withouc tradition, becauſe tradition 
reaches us that is the word of 
God, conſidered and anſwered: 

ibid, n.14. £1.43. 

Nothing is neceflary either to be be- 

lieved or done, unleſs it bein Scriprure 
; ibi4.,n.47. þ.501s 

A negative from Scriprure 
is no: good, if the contrary afhirmative 
can be drawn by IIA from any 
part of it, ibid. n.48. p.502. 

A negarive argument from $cciprure 
does not conclude in Qu. of fact. 

ibid: n.s1. 0.504. 

A negative argument out of >criprure 
conkiſting in a ſingle word or expreſhon 
cannot be conſequently deduced to de- 
ny the myſteric in that word. 

* Knee, p.5oy. 

negative cri 
is ſufficient ro anal bs 
neceſſary of belief, but nor ſufficient to 
prove it to be true, 3zbid. n.$0. f.503. 
Wharſoever is not forbidden in Scri- 


e our 
Scripture is not good. dif n,57.p.506. 


Scr may lawfully be ro 
a ſenſe beſides irs firſt meaning, if the 
analogy will bear ir. 
[.1, c.2,7.6.n.8.f.75. 
Scruple, 
Of Scruple of Conſcience. 


L.1.c.6.7.1. f.209, 210. 
The right courſe in caſc of (cruple is 
to proceed to action, 
lax. c.6,7.2.7.1.f.21t. 
Againſt a doubting Conſcience a man 
may not a&t, bur againſt a ſcrupulous be 
may. ' ibid.n.2. p.m. 
Remedies zgainſt ſcruples of Conici- 
ence la. c,6.7.5. eZ, fo215. 
ſcrupulous. 
ibid. n.g. p.216. 
Ler the f us man divert his fears 
upon greater ibid, n.11. fe217. 
He ſhouid avoid all exceſs in mortif- 
cation and corporal auſteriries. 
ibid, n.14. p.217- 
What is true in the Sciences may be 
fallein Law. Pref. p4g.12- 


Advices to the 


Secret, 


Humane Laws bind the Conſcience 
in ſccrer as well as in pnblick. 

EET. eden hy 

T power over nic 

ence in inward and ſecret as not direQt- 


bid. n.3. X 
ors &il contire 


The primitive Do&ors di 


ly bur by accident. ibid. v.6. p.41, 


F 


A ſecret ation in che thoughts 


only, is not pu man z proyed 
be IIS "Fe 


L.3.c17.9.9.6, f.42. 


In doubts of Law the buyer muſt be 
favoured before the Sellcr, 
L.3.6.6.7.1.%.15. $-405- 


S eparate, 


In what caſes it is lawfull for the peo- 
ple to ſeparate from their Biſhop or Mi- 


2 L.3.c.4. r.8. 1.9. p.250. 

It maſt be done by the authority of 

the Prince. thid. n.11.p.251, 

Separation muſt nor be made for a lighe 

caule, L3.64.7.9.1.6, p.257. 
Semence, 8 

Generale Edifum daccedeme Fat 

evidenia babet vim late ſementia. 
b3.Go2.7.6,10.11,0-111, 


In Moſes Law if the Crimioal did 
ſencence was gentler then if the Judge 
did it. I, 3. C2. 7:2. 8.435 6-p.60, 


Service, 
De 


offenfunibus hs Lake 

gon £ gen ſario ad is cidem 
4. +3. C3. 7-2, 2.24. 0.147 

The ſervice of - God does mo 


[.3- C.3+ 7.6. 1.7. f.181. 


+ comprehend a&ions of religion, 


Of that Shame that atrends an cvil 
Conſcience, {[.1.G1.7.2, 1.11. p.46. 


The ſtate of Sickneſs unkit for repen- 
Lance. liz. C3. 7.16, 1.23, f.530- 


Silence, 


How far a filent conſent makes us 
partakers of the guilr of others, 

[.4. 1.7.2, 2.10 f.46s. 

In whas caſcs filence is a fign of con- 

ſent. ibid, n.11. f.461, 

Somerimes it is a ſigh of indifference. 

ibid, n.12, p.461. 

No fhilence is eſteemed a ratibabiti» 

on of a paſt a&. ibid. n.1 3. $.462. 


Of Singing inthe Church, 
l.3. C4. 7,30.8.11-f.339. 


Sin, 

The baſcneſs of ir, ; 

(3, 6.1.7.2. 7-11. f.17. 
| or of a fin we cannor 
take a direCt account by the meaſure of 
that horrour is in che Conſci- 
non of the ſinner. Ny ras N23. f. 23 
t is not as 2 (m to go againſt 
che Conleience in thoſe diiures which 
flow from reaſon, as thoſe that come by 
nature or jon. ibid, n.2.p.12; 
We cannot conclude that God hath 
pardoned our fins from our peace of 


Conſcicnce. ibid. n.z5. p.24. 
A 


A2za> 
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A that direQtly ſerves a fin | 


is not the diftare of Cenlcience, 


Ex. Cx. 7.3. 8.7.30 |. 


Biſhops can dire&ly give no Laws that 

NE hamatiody bind the tranſ- 

| under fin. 0.3. 0.4. 7-4. f-233- 

A&s mutually contradiQory may be 

both fins to divers perſons in different 
circumſtances. 


L.x. C1. 7.5. *.f.32- & 
reg. cad. n.6.$.33«. - 
A fin againſt a ſure Co h 
i begreat, is nora d © ONE, 
L.x.c.2.r.8.,n.1.f.81 
Of fins that have a double guilt. 


ibid, n.2,3.p.81. 
- No man canver be in that condition 
that to obcy Ged ſhall - become a fin r6 
him. L.1. 3.7.3. 1.7. f-110. 
Cautions propounded to thoſe who 
counicll a lefler fin that rhereby rbey may 
hinder a greater. 0.1. c.5. 7.8. 1.4. f.190. 
Sin is ſomerime in the material part 
of the a&ion , ſometime in the formal 
part. ibid. 1.36. p.205- 
What is that power of remitring fins 
given to the Church. . 
os 0(-3-£.4-7-1,7.13-f.218, 
All fin is yoluntary. 
L.4.c.1.7.1.$.437+ 
' Neither God nor the Devil will or can 
force us to fin. ibid.n.12. þ.443. 
How far it may be lawfull or innocent 
to permit a fin. 1.4. c.1. 7.2.9.20-f.464. 
Of the lawfulneſs of thoſe trades rhat 
miniſter to Gn. tbid. n,24. $467. 
The external a& of fin is worſe then 
the ſame fin inthe will. 
| L.4. 1.7.3. 2.482. 
_ Tt is charity to a MalcfaQtor to hinder 
him from committing the fin be hath re- 
ſolved on. ibid, 
" To him that commits a fin, all that 
evil that will follow the fin, if be knows 
ir, but not defigns it, is impured for fin. 
ibid, n.4. 1.483. 
To doe 2 great evil with a little malice 
2 » then ro defire a great evil 
bur a& willingly a little one.ib;n.4.9.48:. 
Of the identity and diverfic of a&i- 
ons internal and external, _ the multi- 
plication of fins by them. 76. n.5. p.48;. 
| ont har wm Go wl- 
lingly, or he that fins by fol'y and igno- 
TARCe- L.4. 1.7.5. 1.16, f.499. 
| Some fins of ignorance worle then 
ſome fins of. malice. ibid, n.18. p.499. 
No effect which after a mans dearth 
happens,is ipurable to him as a new fin. 
l.z, C3. 7.4. 1:7. $.404. 
Sin , whatſoever event __ upon 
the will of anorher, is no longer upon 
his account then he aQtually or babirual- 
ly defires or endeavours it. 
ibid. n.8. p.404. 
Sin is unlawfull in the mind. 
L.z.C3.7.7-71. 0.414. 
Thoſe fins whoſe cvil confiſts wholly 
in relation to men with whom we con- 
verſe, arc not fans in the rhoughr. 
tbid. n.2. f.415, 
In Laws net only the contrary to the 
Dury, but the privative is fin. 


In what ſenſe we are free from fin by 
Chriſt, l.3.c.1.7.1-1.28. p.18, 
Sin in the thoughts in ſome inſtances 
is puniſhable. [.3.c.r.7.5. 1.7, 0.43. 
An accidental evil cff:& conſequent ro 
my duty cannot make me (in. 

 C.3.c.2. 7.1. 1.66. p.55. 
If Gnners become Judges to puniſh 


they provent the greater anger 


of God. l.3. G2. 7.2, 1.6. p.60. 
Stmony, 
T he reproof of ir. [.1.c.2.7.5.n.17.$.67. 
& 1.3. f.293. 


- Tr is like the fin of Simon Magus, not 
the fame fin. 1.2. c.3. 7.3. n.r. f.397. | 


Of the marriage of Sifters and Bro» 
thers. L.2.6.2, 7.3. 1.24. $.296. 


Son, 
A Son is bound to maintain his indi= 
gent Father though outlawed. 
L3.c.y.7.3- 1.2. f.367. 
It is no diſobedience of a Son to change 
his Fathers religion. ib. r.4. 2.1. p.369. 
T he religion ofthe Son muſt nor pre- 
judice rhe civil rights of the Farher. 
ibid, n.2. p.370. 
A Son is net to obey his Father in 
4" rranigrels by his F 
If a Son the Law is Fa 
thers commandment, ds puctiimge fs 
the leſs. ibid. n.\, «375+ 
In what caſes s Son may of 
his Father to the _ th, n.7. P.376. 
Sons cannet lawfully enter into a itate 


ſent. Liz. 5. 1.8. n.3.9.358. 
A Son cannot withdraw himiail "an 
his Fathers government, and put himſelf 
under another. ibid. n.z. p.379- 
Examples of ſome holy men that left 
Monaſtical life becauſe they had not their 
Parents leave. ibid. n. 6. p.380. 
Charles the Great made a Law _ 
, ibid. 
That Son or Daughter fins that mar- 
ries againſt the conſent of his Father. 
ibid. n.7. f.3$r. 
T he ancients accounted ſuch marria- 
283 illegitimage. ib. a. $. 
T hey were forbid by the Natural and 
Givil and Canon Law, 
ibid. n,8,9,10. f.383. 
A Son in reaſon ſhould be left art li- 
berry in nothing more then in marriage. 
ibid. n.13. f.384. 
Sons and Daughters when they are of 
comperent years and bave the ufc of rea- 
lon, may of themſelves contra marri- 
age. L.3.c.5.7.8. 1.14-f.385- 
A Son may marry at the of 
— _—_ againſt bis Fathers leave. ib. 
iage of Sons apd Daughters 
is goed againſt their Fathers conſent,be- 
cauſe the marriage of Slaves is valid in 
L aw againft the conſent of their Lords. 


ibid. p.386. 
A Son is never 


ir 


ib, r.,7.n.3.0.375-[ 


of religion without their Fathers con= | ſons 


If the Son be a Magiſtrae, the 


ſtr is from the Fachers p 

er, bur not the Son. ibid.n.22. p.391. 
If a Son enters into H, Orders it does 
not quit him from his duty wo his Fa- 
ther, ibid, n.23.p.391. 
TT he Son that is marriegeable, his Fa- 
ther being dead, is not under the power 
of his mother, ibid. n.29. p.394. 
A Son may refuſe ro marry a Virgin 
much inferiour to him , if his Father 
offer her. ib, n.z5.0.397- 


Of rhe meaſure of that Sorrow is requi- 
red in repentance. [.2..3.7.10,n.8.,0.4 34- 


Magi 
pow= 


Juſtinian gave leave to any men to 
kill rhe Souldiers rhat came to plunder. 
L.3.c.2.7.6. n.8.p.1cg. 


does not mean the 


Socrates by w 
» but the Paſſion, 


day of the Reſa 
Reaſons to prove jt. 
L.3. £4.7.13-%.13.f.279. 


Sprit, Speritual, 
Whar the Spirit is, and bow it differs 
from the Soul of man.l.1.c.1.r.1.n.8.9.4. 
Temporal muſt not yicld ro 6+ 
very thing that is ſpirirual. 
I.3.c.q4.7.6.n.13.f.18;. 
In what ſenſe it is true that 


Vang ym whey ro 
M215 pate 


Concerning the preeminence of ſpi- 
ricual or temporal perſons.1b.n.1 8.2.1 36. 
Of the bonour due to ſpiciruxl per 
1hid, n.,18. p.r87. 

remporal 


Spiritual perſons have no 
power. 2 
«md 


that to forbear 


101d. n.28. p.r95, 
How the ſecular power differs from the 
ſpiritual. L.3-£.4-7.1.*.1-f.212. 
Kt EET: 
re &S. 19, 7.9. 1.10. f-259. 
T har (pi $ ſhould nor be 
exempt from ſecular Juriſdition. 
l.2. c.2.7.6. 1.67. p.368. 


Sports. Rules of conduRing them. 
l.4.cC.1.f.2. 9.32. $.47 3. 


Stratagems. To uſe them is not to lie. 
l.3. £.2-7.5. 1.19. f.95- 


Strangers, How far they arc boand 
by the Laws of the Countrey where they 
are. —_L3.61.7.8.n.7. p.51- 


Of eating things ſffrangled. 
l.3.C2,7.2. 4.2, $.281. 
SnbjeR, 
Subjex&s ſometime fin 


ro 
thoſe that command the S. x- ay 


X | from his 
athers natural . 0b. #20. f.390. 
Of his Poli + 


power the Laws pre- 


SASIHTILOL I SEED 


fa 


icribe the meaſure and bounds. bid. 


ſometime leſs, according to the different 


| degrees of the aurhoriry. 
[.4.C,1, 7.2. #.7. £.459, 
The 


T he Table. 


57. 


ee 


The command of a Superiour excu- | 
ſerh the SubjeR in ſmall marrers, nor in 
great. ibid. n.$. f.459- 

Otherwiſc ia the No _ 

precepts then temporary 2 
n ibid. n.9. $.460. 


Of + op", 10" Chur- 


ches or as ofa | 
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